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A smooth-running airline 
has more time lor you. 



Lufthansa looks after the little things. 

© Lufthansa 

German Airlines 


Lufthansa. The more you fly. 




Rare Gem 

To the Editors: 

Your picture of Amy on the cover 
IFeb. 7] is beautiful. Don’t try to repeat it 
—you never will. She stands out among 
the ugly faced politicians like a rare and 
beautiful gem. 

(Mrs .) Muriel Andrew 
Detroit 

1 can't believe Timf has joined the 
droolers-over-Amy cult Four years of 
this—and, preserve us, maybe eight? 

Merrill M. Willis 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

Didn't you hear Mrs. Carter ask the 
media to please lay off Amy and let her 



testing of all nuclear devices instantly 
and completely/ 1 1 would have voted for 
him without hesitation. 

Elizabeth Greison 
Avalon. Calif. 

President Carter might learn from 
the animal world: the wolf is placated 
by' the tiger, not by the hummingbird 
What we need is not arms reduction but 
a massive arms buildup on our side of 
such magnitude that the Russians will 
realize they will not succeed in their at¬ 
tempt to rule the world 

Fred S. Mott 
Cincinnati 

Snow, Please 

In exchange for our natural gas be¬ 
ing piped to the Eastern slates IFeb 7|, 
we in the West urgently request their 
surplus snow, please. 

Ruth T. Wad lei gh 
Home lake. Colo 

Although the bitter cold hasn’t af¬ 
fected this area. Oregon. like other 
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ease send one year of TIME at basic rate: Rs 260. 

✓e 50% One year would cost Rs520 at the newsstand 
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pose when the church beconrie# 
ate enough over the lack of priests, 
will call on us 

Deborah Klein 
Oshkd&h, Wis. 

Opportunity for Kissing 

If you're not uptight about catching 
mononucleosis, the social kiss IFeb. 71 
can be an invaluable opportunity. 

How else can 1 gel away with kiss¬ 
ing my sister's husband, girl friend's 
fiance, boy friend's older brother (not to 
mention his hot-looking cousin), and ,.. 

Polly White 
Levittowti . N.Y. 

Lance Morrow's Essay. “The Great 
Kissing Epidemic.” smacks of some 
great research fun. although 1 appreciate 
its serious commentary on problems 
excess. Nonetheless, wc have needed 
some freedom from Victorian strictures. 
Morrow might have paid some tribute 
to the flower children of the late '60s as 
partially responsible for the thaw. 

(The Rev.) John A. MacDonald 
San Jose. Calif 

#d Women 

tig pictures of abused women, 
'advertisements or photo layouts 
, excites one overwhelming emo- 
tie—intense, frustrated anger. I 
rd by the urge to abuse someone 
.f preferably the people who ere- 
^monstrosities and rationalize 
the name of art. 

Shaun S. McCrea 
Eugene. Ore. 

jt paradoxical that advertisers 
/ on the brutalization of human 
means of selling the very 
at are ostensibly designed for 
ncement of human life? 

A vice Meehan 
South Hadley. Mass 
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The New Washington 

If Jimmy Carter can eliminate the 
bureaucratic blunders that have hin¬ 
dered progress and canonized waste, we 
will truly have what you called “a new 
Washington” [Feb. 7J. 

Anthony A . Kafcas 
Harper Woods, Mich. 

Let the new winds blow, Jimmy boy. 

Robert Gary Margolis 
Dallas 

I didn't vote fbr Jimmy Carter, but 
uT hid tacwnitotonc of his first moves, 
would be rid ^*-1 
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Berkeley. Calif. embroidered gowns of silk and velvet, 
or jewelry of gold and precious gems; 
live in a palace filled with servants and 
priceless art? 

Claudia Fregosi 
Roslindale , Mass. 


Women should defect en masse. 
Without women the church could prop¬ 
agate nothing. 

Irene Grenier 
Denver 

The Catholic Church is making a 
mistake when it prevents interested and 
qualified women from being admitted 
to the priesthood, especially in view of 
the,decline in tye number of men in- 
in serving the church. I sup- 


*T' Urn sad that women have ap- 

gone from a sex-object role to 
j-object role Has the influence 
re on Americans been such that 
we now take down that person who has 
been on a pedestal and beat her? 

Elm as A bin ader 
New York City 

l can only assume that any women 
involved m creating these advertising 
campaigns had lovely, peaceful child¬ 
hoods and never came within hailing 
distance of an abused woman. 

1 know an abused wife whose chil¬ 
dren were forced to stand by helplessly 
while their father beat her They all bear 
mental scars from it today. 

Deborah Brooks 
Whitestone , N. Y. 

Addrtti L«tt«n to TIME Uttcri, Time & Life 
Building, 3-6. 2-chome OHemochi, Chiyodaku, 
Tokyo TOO, Japan 






What can an American magazine tell you about: 

GUY DE ROTHSCHILD 
KENJIOSANO 
GIANNI AGNELLI 
HILMAR REKSTEN 
JOHN SAMUELS 
HASSANAL BOLKIAH 
ADNAN KHASHOGGI 
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Plenty, if that magazine happens to be FORTUNE, tanker game and, it is said, probably made more mone> 
Because, though FORTUNE is published in America, overnight than anyone in the history of the business, 
its concerns are global and its cast of characters is truly In other issues of FORTUNE, you’d have found out 

international. how the American John Samuels went from a net worth of 

Take Baron Guy de Rothschild, for example. In a near zero to over $400 million in just three years and earned 
recent issue of FORTUNE you’d have seen why the men himself the title "Young King Coal.” You’d have seen how 
who run the American-based Copperweld Corp. pulled out Hassanal Bolkiah, the thirty-year-old Sultan of Brunei, runs 
all the stops trying to defeat the billionaire baron’s take-over the richest little kingdom in Southeast Asia. And you’d 
tender offer. And why ttxlay they’re delighted with their have had a look at the $10 million aerial palace (a cus- 
French connection. tomized Boeing 727) of the high-flying Arab wheeler-dealer 

Or the case of Kenji Osano. An army truck driver Adnan Khashoggi. 
during World War II. he was quick to realize—and profit Every month in FORTUNE, you’ll meet the men 

from—Hawaii’s resort potential. He now owns over $150 whose money-making talents deserve your attention. Our 
million worth of hotels there. FORTUNE revealed how he Editors do your homework for you. Researching the facts 
acquired his vast holdings. and the figures, the power plays and the calculated risks. 

Jn another major article, FORTUNE showed how It’s fascinating reading. And you’ll find it only in 

FIAT boss Gianni Agnelli is holding the fort for private FORTUNE, 
enterprise^ n Italy—and living a life of enviable luxury and 
dash aOne same time—as social and political struggles 

enguifnis country. For further information write FORTUNE c/o Time- 

* FORTUNE explained how the most daring of Nor- Life International (Nederland) B.V., Ottho Heldringstraat 
way’s shijxjwners, Hilmar Reksten, broke all the rules of the 5, Amsterdam 1018, The Netherlands. 

ipbody takes you to the top like FORTUNE Magazine. 





As part of our Bicentennial observance, TIME asked lead¬ 
ers of nations around the world to address the American peo¬ 
ple through the pages of TIME on how they view the US. and 
what they hope—and expect— from the nation in the years 
ahead. This message from President Anwar Sadat of Egypt 
is the tenth in the series. 

G enerations of modern Egyptians las well as others 
from) all over the Arab world have looked to Amer¬ 
ica with interest and hope. There, in your new 
world, brave men with vision and faith have toiled to carve 
out of the wilderness a new civilization that fulfills the 
needs of man in freedom and the pursuit of happiness, 
away from the atmosphere of bigotry and domination that 
plagued Europe in the 17th, 18th and 19th centuries and 
obstructed its human experience. Your experiment of build¬ 
ing what is now the oldest federal system where human 
beings and states are equal before the law with no discrim - 


pursue with resolution and determination the effort to 
cord the Palestinian people their legitimate right to self- 
determination and help us build a itew Middle Bast that 
respects national rights and that is free from discrimination, 
domination and racialism. This is the challenge that Daces 
America in the Middle East as you begin your third ben-' 
tury. and we dedicate our effort to work with you and au 
the peace-loving nations to make this hope a reality. t We 
have taken together the initial successful steps to break the 
deadlock and to orient our efforts toward this aim. Now we 
have ahead of us a great challenge of working together to 
build up the foundation and the edifice of a just and lasting 
peace in the Middle East. 

The great challenge that faces our world in the coming;, 
hundred years represents problems of universal character 
and dimension—problems such as the widening gap be¬ 
tween the developed world and the Third World, nuclear 
proliferation, the conservation of natural resources* the 


ination on the basis of class, national or¬ 
igin. religion and color represents a light 
that can illuminate the human march 
toward a better world. 

We m Egypt are the oldest "nation 
state'* in history As such, we enjoy the 
benefits of the deep roots of values and 
beliefs that kept us through the difficult 
ups and downs of history We emerged 
into the modern world with a deep sense 
of identity and with an accumulation of 
human beliefs and experiences that are 
helping us to face the process of rapid 
modernization. We have to achieve in 
days what you achieved in years, be¬ 
cause many centuries have passed while 
we were suffering from retardation, stag¬ 
nation and foreign domination 

Through the exercise of power and 
the pursuit of self-interest, a gap has de¬ 
veloped between the United States and 
nations of the Third World What is need- 
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E nationalization of the use of energy* die 
pollution of the human habitat, the 
achievement of national population lev¬ 
els, universal cooperation in the atmo- 
£pher; and in the seas, and the %prld 
Tood problem. 

These problems can be tackled only 
by an effective internal and inter-arba 
cooperation. Their very nature dictates 
the substantive change that should take 
place in our ways of thinking so that we 
can be able to tackle these kinds of prob¬ 
lems, which will assume paramount im¬ 
portance for the coming generation. So, 
as we dedicate our efforts to complete 
the process of national liberation, the 
ending of colonialism and the building 
of a stable and just international sys¬ 
tem, wc have to direct our efforts to the 
new challenge that lies ahead. 

I have advocated and implemented 
in Egypt the policy of dialogue and open¬ 


ed is to bring about a dialogue between us and you to 
bridge this gap in a peaceful and creative way and fulfill on 
a world scale some of your achievements in America. But 
the process of give-and-take between the Third World and 
the more advanced world is not a static process. The dy¬ 
namic interchange should enrich us both so that we can 
produce the kind of world system that can achieve peace, 
stability and the unhindered pursuit of happiness for all. 
while preserving individual identity in a community of free 
people the world over.' 

In the past 50 years, the dream of America, which 
young Arabs have long admired, has been marked by an 
attitude of indifference, bias and wrong judgments in the 
political arena. Attempts to redress the injustices commit¬ 
ted against European Jews have unfortunately been pur¬ 
sued without due sensitivity to the rights of the Palestinian 
people. This resulted in the complex tragedy that plagues 
the Middle East. We who belieye that ending one injustice 
should not be dope by committing another should try to 
find a just arid human way out of this complicated di- 
tamnte* Ta tm aim. we trustAhat the United States will 


ness between us and the world. We are practicing the di¬ 
alogue of cooperation by deeds and words alike in the area 
of economic and technological development. A pattern of 
triangular relations between advanced technology in co¬ 
operation with the capital of oil-producing countries is help¬ 
ing the Egyptian people to build a sound and dynamic 
system that can cope with the economic challenge. 

I advocate this policy of the "effective dialogue" on the 
world scale to tackle the problem of de^lopment. America, 
as the leader of the Western world, is expected by us all to 
play a pivotal role and pioneer the Western world in this 
dialogue. Together we can face this challenge through ef¬ 
fective peace and establish a world system based on real 
harmony. 

Let us join our effort in the spirit of real dedication to 
forge a world order based on human values and aimed at 
fulfillment of human creativity and excellence 

I wish the American people happiness and prosperity, 
and 1 wish for the Arab people and the American people to 
work together to make the hope of peace in our area a liv¬ 
ing reality, , 
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A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


The superstars of rock music inhabit a lookingrglass world made 
up of equal parts of glamour and innocence~~~ptus roistering, per¬ 
petual motion, ‘For this week s cover story, Los Angeles Correspon¬ 
dent Jean VaQely plunged through the looking glass to spend eight 
nonstop days with Super star Linda Ronstadt. She trailed the singer 
from Washington, D.C., to New York City, where she shared her 
hotel suite, and then back to the West Coast to visit the star on home 
ground in her Malibu beach house. "Rock stars don't know what the 
sun looks like," says Valiely. who would stay up with Linda until 
dawn, going to clubs and rock concerts or simply rapping in the 
hotel room, and would then catch a few hours sleep before stumbling 
to her typewriter the next day to file her story. Valiely is no stranger 
to the pop music world. She has been a Ronstadt fan since 1970, 
helped research a cover story on 
Rock Idol Bruce Springsteen 
(Time. Oct. 27, 1975), and reports 
on entertainment from the Los 
Angeles bureau Says Valiely of 
our cover subject. "Linda is the 
most unstarlike of any star I’ve 
run across. Rock singers are roy¬ 
ally indulged, surrounded by yes 
men. It’s pretty hard for them to 
keep their humanity, but if any¬ 
one does, it will be Linda. Last 
month she sang for Jimmy Car¬ 
ter in Washington and shared a 
dressing room with Joanne Wood¬ 
ward. her favorite actress. She was 
utterly star-struck herself " 

The same bright innocence 
struck Time Contributor John 
Skow. who flew in to New' York 
to spend four days with Ronstadt 
before writing the cover story. It 
was his first total immersion in the 
frenetic ambience of rock. An ex- 
TfME staffer—he wrote our cover 
story on J.D. Salinger (Time, Sept 
15, 1961)—Skow lives sequestered with his family in a New Hamp¬ 
shire country house that he heats entirely by wood Says he. "My 
main occupation is splitting billets of maple and birch " Being in 
good shape helped on his first interview with Ronstadt. when he sud¬ 
denly found himself jogging up Fifth Avenue at 10 pm —she in Frye 
boots and lynx coat, he in jacket and tie. 

While Skow and Valiely were struggling to keep up with Ron¬ 
stadt in New York. Los Angeles Correspondent Edward J. Boyer 
was talking with her fellow musicians and record company exec¬ 
utives on the West Coast, and David DeVoss submitted a file that dis¬ 
tilled the essence of the Los Angeles rock scene. 
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A Guide to This Week’s TIME 

COVER STORY: p. 44. The new rage of America’s rock 
scene is Linda Ronstadt, whose rare and rambling voice pro¬ 
duces a unique throbbing tone that might be called torch 
rock Ronstadt s last four albums have sold more than a mil¬ 
lion copies. Her recent six-month tour of Europe and the 
United States was wildly successful. One of the few women 
to make it in the predominantly male world of rock, Ron- 
stadt evokes both loss and hopefulness in her music. An im¬ 
pulsive 30-year-old, she once wore jeans to a State Depart¬ 
ment tea parly given by Mrs. Henry Kissinger. She numbers 
among her close friends California Governor Jerry Brown 
and Rock Star Mick Jagger. 

THE UNITED STATES: p. 13. llenry Kissinger says the flair 
with which he conducted America’s foreign policy during his 
tenure as Secretary of State was carefully calculated. “We 
had to have drama to focu r the attention of the American 
people.” he told Timl's Hugh Sidey. The former Secretary of 
I State also expressed concern that the elevation of profession¬ 
al scholars like himself to positions of political power may 
have a debilitating influence on academic research In prior 
days, academics could consider simply what was right, with¬ 
out concern for the etTect their views might have on their po¬ 
tential for government service, he says 

THE WORLD: p. 18. Secretary of State Cyrus Vance s trip to 
the Middle East has produced some encouraging signs. When 
Vance visited Cairo, Egyptian President Anwar Sadat pub¬ 
licly suggested that Jordan and the Palestine Liberation Or¬ 
ganization should form some kind of confederation prior to 
the convening of the Geneva Conference. Israeli leaders had 
told Vance that they would accept P.L.O. representation at 
Geneva if the Palestinians were there as part of a Jordanian 
or united Arab delegation. Sadat also told Vance that he 
would try to convince P.L.O. leaders to change their cove¬ 
nant, which explicitly rejects Israel's right to exist, 
p. 22. The Carter Administration early this month made a 
top-secret approach to Hanoi to determine whether Viet 
Nam would receive an American peace mission to discuss 
the reconciliation of the two countries, TIME has learned. 
America has heretofore insisted that there must be a “full ac¬ 
counting 4 * of the fete of 728 American servicemen and 25 ci¬ 
vilians still listed as missing, before diplomatic relations can 
be normalized. But the Carter Administration's diplomatic 
feeler is a clear sign of greater flexibility. There are l so in¬ 
dication* that the U.S. WiH not Mock Viet Nam's appli¬ 
cation fof U.N. membership. Viet Nam, for its part, wants 
the U-S* tOjptOVi^ aid. 


p. 23. Mrs. Vijayalakshmi Pandit’s decision to link hands 
with opponents of Indira Gandhi in next month’s election 
came as a stinging rebuke to the Prime Minister. A former 
president of the United Nations General Assembly and Ja- 
waharlal Nehru’s sister. Mrs. Pandit said that she was taking 
the step “in order that democracy can be put back on the rails 
in this country.” In spite of the fact that the opposition has or¬ 
ganized itself, for the moment at least, into a more cohesive 
bloc than has ever previously challenged the Congress Party, 
Mrs. Gandhi’s party is expected to win next month’s elec¬ 
tions. Leaders of the opposition are determined to reduce the 
Congress Party’s parliamentary majority to less than two- 
thirds, so that Mrs. Gandhi will not have suflicient strength 
to ensure passage of constitutional amendments, 
p. 27. A fatal attraction to Russian men caused Norwegian 
Gunvor Haavik to become a spy for the Soviet Union Before 
she was caught last month, Haavik had spied for the Rus¬ 
sians for more than 27 years, both as an employee of the Nor¬ 
wegian embassy in Moscow and as a clerk with access to clas¬ 
sified documents in the Norwegian Foreign Ministry m Oslo. 

THE SEXES: p. 43, Another Way to Ijove, a show built around 
sexual fantasies, opens this week in New York’s Broadway 
theater district. Among the skits are a rape fantasy, the can¬ 
ing of a schoolteacher who has seduced a pupil, and the 
shrinking of a man to a size where he could return to the 
womb The show stems from a theater group that periodical¬ 
ly allows members of the audience to arrange to present their 
own sexual fantasies on stage 

ECONOMY 8 BUSINESS: p. 28. The proliferation of credit 
cards has encouraged the massive growth of consumer in¬ 
stallment debt, one of the pillars of the American economy. 
At its current level of $179 billion, installment debt is twelve 
times greater than it was in 1950. Consumers can now buy 
virtually anything from airline tickets to birth control coun¬ 
seling on credit. Banks are boosting the trend by allowing 
customers to obtain easy loans through overdraft plans. 

LIVING: p. 49. Since 1957 the U S fertility rate has dropped 
from a peak of 3.76 children per woman to a record low of 
1 75 last year. If present fertility and mortality rates remain 
unchanged, the U.S. population may stabilize at about 265 
million around the year 2025. If so, there would be a mark¬ 
edly older population in the U S.,and the society would prob¬ 
ably become less dynamic. A relatively smaller work force 
would probably necessitate a change in the mandatory retire¬ 
ment age. Nonetheless, people with fewer children would 
probably have more leisure. Young people would also prob¬ 
ably be better educated. One reason: class sizes would be like¬ 
ly to drop, allowing for more individual attention. 
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Now, for the Substance 


The occasion was Jtmm> Carter s 
first White House state dinner, held in 
honor of Mexico’s President Jose Lope/ 
Portillo and his darkly glamorous wife 
Carter and Rosalynn escorted their vis¬ 
itors down the grand staircase But there 
were no trumpets, no color guard In¬ 
stead, the Presidents and their wives 
were preceded by Misty Matarky Ymg 
Yang, Amy’s Siamese cat, which stealth¬ 
ily descended the broad marble stairs, 
took one look at the assembled guests 
and swiftly retreated to safety Misty 
Malarkv thereby joined the Carter car¬ 
digan. the walk down Pennsylvania Av¬ 
enue and the great limousine purge as a 
symbol of a new kind of presidency 

Style will carry a President only so 
far The Carter Administration was still 
marred in some areas by confusion and 
unprofessional ism. the staff work was 
sometimes shoddy and key memos poor¬ 
ly prepared Dozens of top jobs remained 
unfilled, the Agriculture Department 
has no deputy secretary, no general 
counsel and none of its six allotted as¬ 
sistant secretanes But last week amid 
a burst of activity. Carter was coming 
to grips with matters of substance—and 
with uneven results 

DOMESTIC ISSUES. For months Car¬ 
ter has let it be known that he would 
start no expensive new social programs 
this year. The nation simply could not 


afford them, and they also could help 
boost inflation, which last month 
reached an annual rate of 10%. Carter 
opposed any major additions to Ford’s 
proposed $440 billion budget for fiscal 
1978 which begins on Oct 1. Says one 
White House insider ‘There were some 
who thought all they had to do was 
take their case to Jimmy and he'd give 
them what they wanted ” They learned 
differently Producing a balanced bud¬ 
get by fiscal 1981 is one of Carter's 
main goals over the next four years 
Hamilton Jordan, who was emerging 
as de facto chief of staff of the White 
House, supplied the political rationale 
if we balance the budget Iby thenl. po¬ 
litically no one can touch Jimmy Car¬ 
ter in 1980 ” 

The liberals in the Congress are like¬ 
ly to call for more social-action pro¬ 
grams The Congress is in a stubborn 
mood, determined to regain its powers. 
Says House Speaker Tip O’Neill “There 
is no confrontation, but this is no rubber- 
stamp Congress ” 

Democrats on the Hill have often 
felt overlooked or even slighted by Car¬ 
ter. The incidents include the President’s 
inviting the wrong Senators to an en¬ 
ergy conference and petty but irritating 
gaffes by White House staffers. For ex¬ 
ample, Senate Democratic Whip Alan 
Cranston had a problem even getting a 


picture of Carter, although he is a sup¬ 
porter of the President. When a Cran¬ 
ston staffer called the White House with 
the request, he was told: “Sorry, you’ll 
have to write a letter.” 

To soothe bruised feelings and win 
friends in Congress, Carter will be mak¬ 
ing more use of the diplomatic talents 
of Vice President Walter Mondale The 
President's own record is mixed He 
completely outmaneuvered Representa¬ 
tive Jack Brooks, who wanted to alter 
the President’s Government reorganiza¬ 
tion plans. The President invited 14 
Democrats on Brooks' committee to the 
White House and persuaded them to en¬ 
dorse his approach. Knbwing when he 
was beaten. Brooks said last week that 
he would make no attempt to stop the 
President's proposal 

Carter was not nearly so successful 
with the Democrats on the House Ways 
and Means Committee When they 
balked at parts of Carter’s economic 
stimulus program, the President asked 
them down to the White House last week 
for a spartan breakfast of orange juice, 
Danish and coffee After saying grace. 
Carter tried to soft-sell his guests on the 
merits of his proposals—but failed to 
sway them 

Carter still shows a remarkable in¬ 
sensitivity at times to the special needs 
and cares of Congressmen and Senators 
He did not. for instance, consult with 
anyone on the Hill before deciding to 
cut funding for 18 water-control projects 
in fiscal 1978 The plans, which are due 
to be announced this week, were firmly 
made before the White House began in¬ 
forming members of Congress from the 
affected areas 

Carter will need all the help he can 
get from Congress to put through his 
programs The President aims to weld 
some 50 energy-related agencies into a 
single department, a reorganization that 
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fence 1 about Warnke. fearing that the phile and frequent visitor to the Peo- 
nominee might be too dovish to drive a pie’s Republic of China, Mansfield has 
tough bargain with the Soviets on arms the backing of Byrd and other congre$- 
reduction. Says Byrd: “I'd prefer some- sionaJ leaders. But Carter may well end 
one else as chief negotiator " Even so, up saying no. For one thing, he thinks 

the Senate is expected to confirm Mansfield—at 73—is too old for the job 

Warnke by a comfortable margin (although the Chinese venerate old age). 

A second delicate problem facing For another, the two men have not got 

Carter last week was the desire of Mike on personally. Most important is the fact 

Mansfield, Byrd’s predecessor as Senate that Mansfield favors the abrogation of 
majority leader, to become head of the the U S-Taiwan Mutual Defense Trea- 
U.S Liaison Office in Peking A Sino- ty, closing the U.S. embassy in Taipei 


Cutting Off 
The King's Dole 

Not yet a month in office Jimmy 
Carter last week had to deal with one 
of the most difficult ques' ons that a 
President must confront How much lat¬ 
itude to allow- the CIA in conducting co¬ 
vert operations abroad 9 At issue was i he secretary vance on the road conferring with hussein in Jordan 
revelation of sec ret payments to Jordan s 

King Hussein that, according to the that's what overt aid is too. isn’t a? 1 Nam, President Mobutu Sese Seko of 
Washington Post, began in 1957 and know what wc got for that dough, and Zaire (formerly the Congo); Holden Ro- 

amounted to ‘millions of dollars “ Car- u was worth every goddam cent “ bei to, head of a losing faction in the An¬ 
te r acted decisively, ordering an mime- What the US. got, claims the in gola civil war, and Eduardo 1 rei, for- 

diate ha Itto the ti as largess to the King telligence source, was something above mer President of Chile The Post also 

Carter learned about the Hussein ar- and beyond what might have been ex- leported claims that money had gone 

rangement only when Post Reporlci pcctcd in return for the $1 billion plus to Archbishop Makarios III. the Pres- 

Bob Woodward (of Watergate fame) be- in overt aid paid to Jordan during the ident of Cyprus, and former West Ger- 
gan making inquiries. The President past 20 years Hussein is said to have man Chancellor Willy Brandt Each 

stopped the flow of funds, reasoning given the L/.S. valuable entree to Arab man vehemently denied the charge 

-whatever feservations he may also intelligence and counterintelligence cir- One former high-ranking CIA ofli- 

have had aboutthe propriety of the prac- cles Jordan also remained a consistently cial justifies the system of payments as 

tice—that the fact that the story was moderate enclave in an increasingly essential aid to friends Says he- “Cer- 

about to be revealed by the Post made radical Arab world. Even the White tainly in every case l know of, the op- 

the payouts a liability House last week accurately praised Hus- position—usually the Sovs but some- 

The timing—just before Secretary of sein for playing “a constructive role in times the Chicoms--were involved up 

State Cyrus Vance visited Hussein reducing tensions in the Middle East ” to their eyeballs on the other side Also, 

was acutely embarrassing. A Jordanian If the fact that Hussein was being paid in every case there was no way we could 

spokesman quickly insisted that the privately had become known, argues the getthemoncythroughregularcongres- 

money had not been used foi “personal intelligence community his effective- sional channels. So w hat the cia did was 

interests”—referring to the Post’s impli- ness as a moderate would have been un- just foreign aid by other means ” 

cation that the funds had gone to sup- dermined, radicals could more easily During the campaign. Carter vowed 

port Hussein's jet-set life-style have discounted his efforts The Intel- to tell all if he caught the cia off-base. 

Just how had the money been spent 9 ligence Oversight Board questioned the but last week he refused to discuss the 

Says one U.S. official with firsthand payments to Hussein, but Gerald Ford payments to Hussein, citing grounds of 

knowledge of the deal: “Sure, some of it continued them because Henry Kissin- national security The White House is 

went to satisfy some worldly appetites ger fell they were vital now reviewing “all sensitive foreign m- 

But a lot of il, a lot more, was disbursed Covert cia payments toother key in- telligence activities ” Jimmy Carter will 

in a way that guaranteed us access in dividuals abroad have been common- have to decide which should be contin- 

sortie extremely sensitive and useful ar- place. Among the recipients: the late ued because they are necessary weap- 

$as. O.K.. call it buying friendship. But President Ngo Dinh Diem of South Viet ons in a dangerous world 
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1 will require approval from the Hill. 
Meanwhile. White House Aide James 
Schlesinger is driving his nine-man staff 
to complete a comprehensive energy 
plan by April 20 Htvv Secretary Joseph 
Califano is under orders to come up with 
a welfare reform program by May 1. As 
if that were not responsibility enough, 
Califano last week warned that his de¬ 
partment might begin withholding 
grants from public school districts that 
were not moving rapidly enough toward 
racial integration—another policy that 
is bound to cause an uproar in Congress 
PERSONNEL. Carter continued his 
get-acquainted tours of the Government, 
which at one point took him to visit some 
youngsters at a HLW day-care center 
He also was continuing to have his prob¬ 
lems with prickly, prideful Senator Rob¬ 
ert Byrd The issue, the confirmation of 
Paul Warnke to be both the sai f ne¬ 
gotiator and head of the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency The major¬ 
ity leader declared himself on the 




PRESIDENT CARTER MEETING WITH OAY-CARE YOUNGSTERS DURING VISIT TO HEW 


and full normalization of relations be¬ 
tween Peking and Washington. Carter 
wants to strengthen ties with the main¬ 
land without dumping Taiwan—at least % 
not yet 

If Mansfield did not go to Peking, 
there was the possibility that he might 
be named to head a delegation to Viet 
Nam to seek information on the 728 
American servicemen still missing in ac¬ 
tion The delegation, still in the plan¬ 
ning phase, would probably also discuss 
steps toward resuming normal diplo¬ 
matic relations with Hanoi 

FOREIGN POLICY. The President 
seemed last week to be trying to solve all 
of the nation's problems abroad at once 
Sol L.inowit/and Lllsworth Bunker were 
in Panama to negotiate a new treaty gov¬ 
erning the canal (see following storyh 
Secretary of State Cyrus Vance was in 
the Middle Last (yfrTlll Wori D) and 
U N Ambassador Andrew- Young was 
just back from his lour of Africa 

Still, it was Carter himself who made 
the biggest news in foreign policy lie 
cut off coveit CIA aid to Jordan's King 


Eupeptic over Progress in Panama 


Mardi Gras is being celebrated this 
week on the small island of Contadora 
off the coast of Panama, and revelers 
move from one party to the next to the 
din of drumbeats. The mtxxl seems aus¬ 
picious for the resumption of negotia¬ 
tions on the Panama Canal. Never be¬ 
fore in twelve years of off-again, on- 
agam talks have US and Panamanian 
negotiators been more confident of suc¬ 
cess In their bungalow, overlooking a 
white sand beach where (hey occasion¬ 
ally swim and sun themselves, they are 
quickly getting down to basics Secre¬ 
tary of State Cyrus Vance has been de¬ 
scribed as “eupeptic" ovei the possibility 
of finalb signing a treaty by this summer 
—even though sizable obstacles remain 
As soon as he took office. Jimmy 
Carter put the canal at the top of the 
agenda of the National Security Coun¬ 
cil, although in the presidential cam¬ 
paign he had pledged never to give up 
complete control or practical control" 
of the waterway Vance subsequently 
held a well-publici/ed, two-hour meet¬ 
ing with then Panamanian foreign Min¬ 
ister Aquilino Boyd I’o give the talks a 
boost, Sol Linowil/. 53, the skilled for¬ 
mer U S Ambassador to the Organiza¬ 
tion of American States, was added to 
the American negotiating team The 
aim was to make him head of the ef¬ 
fort, but he insisted on deferring to Vet¬ 
eran Diplomat 1.llsworth Bunkei, 82, 
who views the treaty as the culmination 
of a career of public service 

The narrow Panama isthmus has be¬ 
come a potentially explosive issue be¬ 
tween the U.S and its neighbors to the 
x soulh. Almost eveiy Latin American na¬ 


tion supports Panama's demand for con¬ 
trol of the canal The U.S. has gradu¬ 
ally recognized that the canal is a 
colonial acquisition of another age and 
has conceded the principle of sovcicign- 
ty During the life of the treaty, the U S 
and Panama would share control of the 
canal At the expiration of the treaty, 
around the year 2000. Panama would 
take over Within three years of signing 
the treaty, Panama would also acquire 
legal jurisdiction over the Canal Zone 


The major remaining issue while 
the U S is willing to turn over some of 
us 14 military bases to Panama and op¬ 
erate the others jointly with the Pan¬ 
amanian army, it insists on keeping 
some kind of residual force to protect 
lhe waterway m case of armed attack 
or sabotage Panama, on the other hand, 
wants to entrust such a peace-keeping 
mission to the U N —a proposition that 
the U S views with skepticism 

The Americans who live in the zone 
continue to lobby hard in Congress to 
maintain the status quo Last week nine 
Congressmen flew to Panama to talk 


U S. CANAL NEGOTIATORS ELLSWORTH BUNKER (LEFT) & SOL UNOWITZ IN PANAMA 
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Hussein (see boxl Appearing at the De¬ 
partment of Agriculture, Carter startled 
his audience by casually remarking that 
he had received information “from in¬ 
direct sources" that Cuba’s Fidel Cas¬ 
tro might be willing to remove his troops 
from Angola. If that were true, and if 
Cuba were to stop meddling m foreign 
affairs and resume its “former relation¬ 
ship toward human rights," said Car¬ 
ter. “then 1 would be willing to move 
toward normalizing relationships with 
Cuba ” 

White House, State Department and 
U S. intelligence officials were at a loss 
to explain just what “indirect sources” 
had supplied Carter with his informa¬ 
tion. One possibility was New York 
Congressman Jonathan Bingham, who 
returned from a visit to Cuba last week 
and reported that Castro had told him 
he was moving some troops out of An¬ 
gola But U S intelligence insists that 
Castro is still maintaining his 15.000 
troops in the country, where .some arc 
fighting anti-Communist guerrillas One 
top souicc flatly told 11MI “Castro isn't 


to the Zomans. Two Representatives 
, - -Iowa Democrat Neal Smith and Cal¬ 
ifornia Republican Robert Dor nan 
- publicly expressed doubts that the 
Panamanians sincerely want a treaty 

Though U S conservatives have 
made the canal something of a political 
issue, public support foi American con¬ 
trol has waned somewhat in the ’ f S be¬ 
cause the waterway is not so important 
as it used to be Some KKT of all Amer¬ 
ican exports and impoils pass through 
1 the waterway, if the canal was shut 
down, American commerce would be 
hurt but not disrupted in a major way 
Inueasingly, traffic is diverted from the 
canal, whose locks aic too small to ac¬ 
commodate the growing fleet of super¬ 
tankers Since 1973, the Panama Canal 
has been losing money, and its deficit 
in the past fiscal year was $8 million 
■ 

There may be less give in the Pan¬ 
amanian than in the U S. position 
iStrongman Brigadier General Omar 
sForrijos. who has held dictatorial pow'- 
ir for eight years, would be overthrown 
if he appeared to yield too much 

Before the talks resumed, Tornjos 
made a gesture to reassure the Amer¬ 
ican Zomans He told them that then 
tyobs would be safe after the zone reverts 
to Panama, “i don’t want to be thought 
of as a white Idi Amin,” he said. But 
last week his police arrested a prom¬ 
inent Zonian, William Drummond, an 
American policeman, as he was about 
to board a plane for Washington. Drum- 
inond was questioned and released a few 
.hours later. Returning to the airport, he 
ft&s again briefly detained, and friends 
frho photographed the incident had 
"heir film confiscated. Zonians respond¬ 
ed to the episode: “We (old you so.” 


moving a single trooper out of Angola 
unless he's a Medevac case rr stretched 
out in a box." 

Carter's statement about Cuba's re¬ 
instating its former policies on human 
rights is also puzzling—unless he was re¬ 
ferring to a very brief period just after 
Castro seized power. Fulgencio Batista, 
the man Castro deposed as the dictator 
of Cuba, oppressed the political left as 
savagely as Castro now persecutes his 
right-wing opponents—some 30,000 of 
whom are in jail 

The day after the comments on 
Cuba, Soviet Physicist Andrei Sakharov 
announced that he had received a re¬ 
markable personal letter from the Pres¬ 
ident pledging support for dissidents in 
the Soviet Union The President’s letter 


raised anew the danger that his deter¬ 
mined criticism of Soviet policy on 
human rights might cause the Kremlin 
to crack down harder on the protesters, 
or be more truculent at the SAIT ne¬ 
gotiations tsee THF Wori D). 

The baffling comments on Cuba, the 
idealistic letter to Sakharov, the stub¬ 
born fight to hold down the budget, the 
inconsistent treatment of Congressmen 
and Senators—all reflected different 
sides of the new President as he wound 
up his first month in office. Apparently. 
Carter will be no easier to categorize 
now that he is in the White House than 
he was while fighting to get there—with 
perhaps one exception. He campaigned 
on the promise that he would be an ac¬ 
tivist President—and he certainly is. 


In billions 

Receipts 

Expenditures 

Deficit 


CARTER 

$401.6 
$459 
$ 574 


FORD 

$393 
$440 
$ 47 


‘Don’t Get Your Hopes Up’ 


During his run for the presidency, 
Jimmy Carter pledged to balance the 
federal budget by the end of his first term 
and to increase spending for social pro¬ 
grams. His changes in the fiscal 1978 
budget, which are going to Congress this 
week, reflect that precarious balancing 
act There are some cuts - but not too 
many. There is some additional spend¬ 
ing—but not too much The revised bud¬ 
get will not make anybody very happy, 
but then it will not make anybody too 
unhappy either In short, it is quintes¬ 
sential Carter. 

Carter has increased former Pres¬ 
ident Ford's budget from $440 billion 
to $459 billion, with an estimated $57 4 
billion deficit, compared with Ford's $47 
billion. The biggest boost is $8 billion 
in spending for economic stimulus. By 
restoring cuts that Ford had made in 
such social programs as food stamps, 
child nutrition, Medicare and Medicaid, 
Carter added $4.5 billion to the budget. 
Ford had proposed a $11 billion increase 
in Defense Department appropriations 
to bring the Pentagon budget to $124.3 
billion: Carter has requested about $3 
billion less. 

The President's men were too 
pressed for time to have reshaped the 
budget more dramatically. '‘All we could 
do was take a broad swipe at the doc¬ 


ument.” said Bert l.ance, director of the 
Office of Management and Budget 
Carter was adamant about keeping 
spending down At his Cabinet meeting 
last week, he told department heads to 
cut rather than add. “There is only so 
much deficit we can accommodate.” he 
said “So 1 don’t want you to get your 
hopes up ” He repeated his promise to 
balance the budget by fiscal 1981 “1 did 
not make that commitment lightly ” 
Health, Education and Welfare Sec¬ 
retary Joseph Califano discovered as 
much when he took a shopping list of 
items he wanted to the President Cal¬ 
ifano left, remarked a While House ad¬ 
viser, with an “empty basket ” The En¬ 
vironmental Protection Agency put 
together a 100-page appeal for more 
money and cheekily sprinkled it with 
quotes from Carter campaign speeches 
calling for more spending on the envi¬ 
ronment. The President was not moved. 
Patricia Harris, Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development, asked for 
more funds to expand a program of sub¬ 
sidized housing for the poor She too was 
turned down Says top White House 
Aide Hamilton Jordan: “Jimmy’s just as 
fiscally conservative as Bert Lance—or 
worse.” 

Carter's projected $57.4 billion def¬ 
icit is an improvement over the $68 bil- 


lion in red ink anticipated for fiscal 
1977, which ends on Sept. JO. The cur¬ 
rent deficit has been swollen, however, 
by the $11.4 billion in tax rebates that 
is expected to be pumped into the econ¬ 
omy as part of the stimulus package. The 
business community, some economists 
and Federal Reserve Chairman Arthur 
Bums question whether such a stimulus 
is still needed now that the economy 
seems to be recovering satisfactorily 
They warn that its impact may be in¬ 
flationary But Congress moved briskly 
ahead with the plan last week, chang¬ 
ing some of the details in the process 
Although Carter had asked for a $50 
rebate for every taxpayer and depen¬ 
dent, the House Ways and Means Com¬ 
mittee voted to decrease the rebates for 
individuals earning $25,000 or more a 
year and eliminate them altogether at 
$30,000 a year The committee also re¬ 


jected Carter's business tax breaks, 
which gave an employer the option of 
taking an extra 2% tax credit on invest¬ 
ment in equipment or a 4% credit on 
the Social Security taxes he p^ys. The 
committee reasoned that businesses 
would not be encouraged to hire enough 
new people. So it approved a tax credit 
equal to 40% of the first $4,200 in wages 
paid to new employees above the av¬ 
erage number of workers on the payroll 
in 1976. A $40,000 ceiling was placed 
on the amount of tax credits any single 
firm could claim. 

The President did not have the time 
to apply his controversial zero-budget¬ 
ing procedure in drawing up the fiscal 
1978 budget. This will require every fed¬ 
eral department to justify all its pro¬ 
grams, not just new expenditures, every 
year Zero budgeting will be employed 
in the fiscal 1979 budget. Carter's first 


complete fiscal blueprint for the nation. 

Apart from doubts that this kind of 
budgeting is as effective as Carter makes 
it out to be, there is widespread skep¬ 
ticism over whether the President can 
balance the budget and add significantly 
to social spending at the same time. A re¬ 
port issued last week by the Congres¬ 
sional Budget Office concludes that Car¬ 
ter’s goal is attainable only if the 
economy grows by more than 5% every 
year. Even if growth is that robust, the 
office figures that the maximum sum 
available for additional social spending 
by 1980 will be $50 billion—not nearly 
enough to cover the costs of such am¬ 
bitious programs as national health in¬ 
surance. There is no easy escape from 
Carter’s dilemma Before his first term 
ends, he is doubtless going to have to 
make a hard, politically hazardous 
choice between cutting and spending 


Don’t Underestimate Bert 

As dire* tor of the Office of Management and Budget. Thom¬ 
as Bertram Lance. 45. is managing three of President Carter's 
top-priority projects’ balancing the budget by 1980 , reorganiz¬ 
ing the huream racy and preventing runaway inflation Last 
week. as Lance weighed the final revisions of the fiscal 1978 bud¬ 
get. Tim I Correspondent Philip Taubman called on him and 
sent this repot t 

Up by 4am and in the office by 7, he reviewed the bud¬ 
get changes, huddled with top Carter Aide Hamilton Jordan 
on Government reorganization, appeared on a radio talk show 
and chatted with Carter three times. Then he went over the 
CIA budget with Di rector-designate Stansfield Turner and re¬ 
assured several business leaders, including General Motors 
Corp Chairman Thomas Murphy, that the Administration 
would pursue moderate economic policies. 

Some critics complain that Lance spreads himself too 
thin Says an old hand at OMR “I’m not sure he knows what 
the bottom line is on the budget." Lance concedes that he 
may be involved in too many projects Says he “I knew that 
I'd get involved in a lot of responsibilities, but I guess may¬ 
be it’s been a bit more varied than I ever imagined " Still, 
he shows no signs of slowing down, nor are there any in¬ 
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dications that Carter wants him to act any differently. 

Lance, a friend of Carter’s for more than 10 years, scived 
as Georgia highway commissioner when Carter was Gov¬ 
ernor. His country-boy manner masks a shrewd, tough mind 
Says New York Republican Barber C'onablc, ranking mi¬ 
nority member of the House Ways and Means Committee: 
“Bert does a lot of talking about being a country boy. You 
know that kind when he shakes your hand, you had better 
count your fingers." Cabinet members who appealed to Car¬ 
ter to restore Lance s cuts in their budgets were rebuffed 
Says Jordan, no pushover himself as a bureaucratic infighter. 
“It's a serious mistake to underestimate Bert He's more than 
a budget officer because he's so close to the President." 

At OMB. Lance has liberally delegated authority, unlike 
his predecessor, James Lynn, who poied over every budget de¬ 
tail Lance has turned most of the day-to-day supervision 
over to Deputy Director James McIntyre, who served as Geor¬ 
gia's budget director under Carter Says Lance. “I don’t want 
to make any decisions someone else can make I'll wait and 
deal with the tough ones." Informal, he sometimes answers 
his own telephone. Says he “I'll talk to anyone It's impor¬ 
tant for me to be accessible " 

■ 

Lance has proved to be a consummate politician. Before 
submitting the Carter budget amendments to Congress, he 
made a soothing phone call to Senate Majority Leader Rob¬ 
ert Byrd, who has complained of not receiving attention from 
the Administration. “Yessir, Senator," Lance drawled, "you 
just let me know who you want to have at our briefing." 

Lance also works smoothly with the other members of 
Carter's economic triumvirate Treasury Secretary Michael 
Blumenthal and Chief Economic Adviser Charles Schultze 
Of the three, Blumenthal has had the least influence on the 
Administration's policies, chiefly because he has not yet de¬ 
veloped Lance's close relationship with Carter or Schultze's 
Washington savvy. Once Blumenthal settles into his job, how¬ 
ever, he is expected to increase his clout, particularly on tax 
matters and international economic policy. Schultze is the 
President’s most trusted adviser on overall economic policy, 
while Lance runs the budget. Where the two areas overlap, 
Schultze and Lance have had no trouble cooperating. 

Lance has had to forgo one activity: stepping out with 
Wife LaBelle into Washington society from their elegant rent¬ 
ed house in Georgetown. They get plenty of invitations, from 
the Averell Harrimans, the Smith Bagleys and other social 
heavyweights. But Lance has been unable to get away much 
and shows up only for state functions that he cannot avoid. La¬ 
ments LaBelle: "We haven’t had one party yet. Bert’s just 
been so busy with that budget." 





* LILLIAN CARTER (RIGHT) PLACING WREATH ON THE BIER OF INDIAN PRESIDENT FAKHRUDDIN ALI AHMED IN NEW DELHI 


Miss Lillian's Sentimental Journey another she murmured as if to herself. 

# “I led like an angel, hut f know I'm 

It was both a diplomatic duty and a called ’a nice, family time " Said Mrs not " 
sentimental journey for President Car- Gandhi “I am deeply touched ” Remembering that she loved Indian 

tor's mother. While her son v <iced mock The highlight of Lillian Carter’s sandals and could not buy them in the 

concern that “when Mothei gets home tup was a four-hour pilgrimage hack to U S, her friends presented her with 50 

we ll either have very good relations Vikhroli. the town near Bombay where pairs, from which she chose two Gar- 

• with India or they'll be destroyed once she sei vedas a Peace Corps nurse a dec- landed with lavender flowers. Miss Lil- 

again," Miss I lllian, 78, and Grandson ade ago “I can't wait to kiss everybody," lian was almost overcome. “I never 

Chip, 26. flew to New Delhi to lead the she said on arrival Old friends greeted knew you thought so much of me," she 

official IJ S delegation at the funeral last her as Lily behn (our sister Lily), and told the crowd “I'm so excited that 1 

week of Indian President I akhruddin schoolchildren sang, danced and even had forgotten that Jimmy was President 

All Ahmed Jimmy Cartel had nothing performed yoga exercises in her honor. I didn't even care The first time I came 

to worry about. His mother's Southern At the dispensary, a former patient told here, I walked so much it seemed like a 

grace charmed everyone, including her that his asthma was better “Of thousand miles But I give you my word. 

Prime Minister Indira Gandhi, who in- course. ’ teased Mrs. Carter “l cured I was happier walking here then than I 

vited her home for what Miss Lillian you " As she moved from one patient to am now in the President's plane.” 

GIVING TRADITIONAL GREETING TO STUDENT DANCER IN INDfAN TOWN OF VIKHROLI GETTING A WHITE HOUSE HUG ON HER RETURN 
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All that lives beneath Earth's fragile canopy is, in some elemental 
fashion, related. Is born, moves, feeds, reproduces, dies. Tiger and 
turtle dove: each tiny flower and homely frog; the running child, 
father to the man and, in ways as yet unknown, brother to the sala¬ 
mander. If mankind continues to allow whole species to perish, 
when does their peril also become ours? World Wildlife Fund. 

n m Mnmoc Qiifit 7 £>rlanH Thu .anneal has been donated bv friends of the Fund. . 









CONGRESS 

Campaign Funds: 

Who Gave, Who Got 

Setting a double standard of ethics. 
Congress provided federal campaign 
funds for the 1976 presidential election 
—but refused to do the same for Senate 
and House campaigns. With the White 
House doors shut, special-interest 
groups simply poured their money 
through the still open gates on Capitol 
Hill. Common Cause reported last week 
that such groups showered a record 
$22 6 million on candidates for Congress 
in 1976—nearly double the amount giv¬ 
en in 1974 Herewith the top givers and 
recipients in Senate and House races 

DONORS 

Medical associations $ 1.790,879 

Dairy committees 1,362.159 

AH -CIOcommittees 996.910 


Maritime unions 979,691 

United Auto Workers 845,939 

Energy interests 809,508 

Education associations 752,272 

Realtors 605,973 

Financial institutions 529,193 

Machinists 519.157 

SENATE CANDIDATES 

Vance Hartke (D., Ind.) $245,700 

Harrison Williams (D , N J ) 244,373 

L loyd Bcntsen (D . Texas) 229 299 
JohnTunney(D .Calif.) 219.419 

William Green (D , Pa.) 216.660 

HOUSE CANDIDATES 

John Rhodes (R . Ari/ ) $98,620 

Jim Mattox(D , Texas) 85.310 

Mark Hannafoid tD., Calif ) 81,368 

L loyd Meeds ( D , Wash ) 80,078 

Thomas!. Ashley (D..Ohio) 76.337 


One nniablc trend in the 1976 do¬ 
nations was that business and profes¬ 
sional groups nearly tripled Lhcir 1974 


giving. But Big Labor still led those 
groups in total spending, $8 2 million to 
$7.1 million. In the past two years, some 
370 new committees were created by 
corporations to channel political dona¬ 
tions from officeis and employees Com¬ 
mon Cause hopes to see C ongress cut 
itself out of the influence game this year 
by providing tax money for congressio¬ 
nal campaigns. Such a move would serve 
as a farewell present to Common Cause 
Founder John Gardner, who is retiring 
as chairman in April Incumbents have 
been reluctant to approve such a kitty 
Why help challengers? But Congress is 
about to collect a pay raise and is caught 
up in an influence-buying scandal with 
South Korean lobbyists So pressures to 
leform Capitol Hill's own campaign 
financing may prove too strong to re¬ 
sist Besides, big money does not always 
guarantee success Of I he top five re¬ 
cipients of private money among Sen¬ 
ate candidates, three were defeated 
— Hartke, lunney and Green 


THE PRESIDENCY/HUGH SIDEY 

AWhite House Workaholic? 

In legend, men are crushed physically and emotionally 
by the burden of the presidency In real life, their cheeks gel 
pinker, their stomachs mote relaxed, their spirits higher and 
their pockelbooks fatter 3 hey go aiound telling people how 
good they feel and how much they enjoy the work They (ind 
after years of nomadic campaigning they can sit down and 
eat dinner (Carter calls it supper) rather regularly with their 
families. Some Presidents were not all that thrilled at do¬ 
mestic reunification But Carter indicates he is 

It may not always be so smooth fot him as in these fiist 
weeks. The burden may get a little more weighty down the 
line But the greater worry is that Carter, like others hefoie 
him, will become uncomfortable in leisure 

For more years than one cares to calculate, the inhab¬ 
itants of the Oval Office have gloried in the myth of super¬ 
human exertion The more meetings, the more phone calls, 
the more crises, the longer the hours, the better it got Lyn¬ 
don Johnson, for instance, worked an early shift of eight hours, 
took a two-hour nap in the late afternoon, then stepped into 
a cold shower that pummded him back to consciousness, 
after which he worked eight more hours Richard Nixon by 
that measure was rather lazy, but he was so intimidated by 
his piedecessor that his stafTstrove frantically to cover up the 
time he spent testing or brooding 

■ 

In our workaholic society Harry Tiuman would have been 
a flake. Right in the middle of rebuilding the world after 
World War II, he used to insist on interludes with his neigh¬ 
bors from Independence, Mo. poker games on his yacht on 
the Potomac and hours of inexpert splashing around in the 
warm waters of Key West He was a successful President 

It has been a half-joke in Washington that the longer a 
President stayed at his desk the worse our troubles became 
In capital lore, late-night lights were synonymous with de¬ 
votion- waiting for the boys to come home from their bomb¬ 
ing runs over North Viet Nam; pondering the strategy for 
the opening to China, massaging recalcitrant Congressmen 
Fora few days there it looked like Jimmy Carter would re¬ 
store balance He went to work at the good country hour of 
7:30 a.m. and got back home to dinner regularly at 6:30 p.m. 
He wrote his staff a memo saying that they needed rest and 




time with their families Carter even opened up a little spare 
lime in the mornings to think by himself. He went to the 
opera one Sunday afternoon and returned to Plains on a week¬ 
end to stroll along the main street 

This week came discouiaging news Carter's appointments 
secretary Tim Kraft disclosed that Carter had been getting 
up at 5 30 a m. to cram in more study time, then going back 
to the office after supper to work on accumulated papers. He 
has divided the “users of the President's time*' into nine cat¬ 
egories (examples C ahinet political leaders. Congress, staff) 
to try to achieve more efficiency But somebody who saw Car¬ 
ter said he looked died He talked only about the fun he was 
having Another workaholic r 

The 20-hour day. the seven-day week, may be necessary 
at times. But the challenge to a Picsident is one of limiting 
himself toeiitieal issues. 1 he tragedy wrought by Presidents 
who fell they must listen to every voice, addiess every com¬ 
plaint has never been calculated Surely it is immense 

Still, the evidence is not all in Carter went off to ihe Ken¬ 
nedy Center one night last week to see Hal Holhrook per¬ 
form us Mark Twain, a man who punctured self-important 
politicians, And the President planned to get over to the Na¬ 
tional Theater later to watch James Whitmore in Bully!, a 
roaring portrayal of Teddy Roosevelt It might help when he 
gets there if Carter recalls that sometimes, when the sun was 
up and his juices were flowing, Roosevelt would knock off 
work at noon and take his family for a picnic down along the 
Potomac Rivci It might not be quite as good as a tax cut. 
but the therapeutic value to the national soul has been un¬ 
derestimated since about 1909 


TEDDY ROOSEVELT & CHILDREN ROMP ON 5AGAMORE Hill (CIRCA 1900) 





















DIPLOMACY 

Thoughts from the Lone Cowboy 


By the time he returns from Aca¬ 
pulco’s sun next week, Henry Kissinger 
should have a fully operational office 
awaiting him. Surrounded by crates 
loaded with personal papers, the former 
Secretary of State’s six aides are setting 
up shop in a corner suite atop a down¬ 
town Washington office building The 
space was made available by George¬ 
town's Center for Strategic and Inter¬ 
national Studies Kissinger will lecture 
at Georgetown for six months at a sal¬ 
ary of about $ 15,000 

That is only pm money for Henry 
these days. Last week it was disclosed 
that he had made a five-year deal with 
NBC to serve as a special consultant and 
commentator on world affairs for a sum 


neglect or nostalgia, the date he relin¬ 
quished the post has yet to be inscribed. 

Clearly, Kissinger's impact will be 
felt for a long lime to come. During his 
final days in office, he shared some 
thoughts about his stewardship of U S. 
foreign policy with Timf: Washington 
Bureau Chief Hugh Sidey They are 
worth considering as the nation sets off 
in new diplomatic directions 

No apologies for his flair, he insist¬ 
ed It had all been intentional i rarely 
did anything impetuously The steps 
were prepared over a long period of 
time,'' he said “But then things 
were done dramatically. We had to have 
drama to focus the attention of the 
American people . I think that most 


nity. While one group of intellectuals is 
totally alienated from Government and 
will not serve, a second group has be¬ 
come so power-oriented that its mem¬ 
bers do what the politicians want them 
to do rather than decide what is right 
and should be done. “Giving power to 
intellectuals was debilitating to their ef¬ 
fort in some respects.” he said Today 
fewer foreign affairs experts on quiet 
campuses are willing to sit back to de¬ 
velop new thought about international 
affairs. 

Long Ride. As Kissinger pondered 
himself and the world, he would occa¬ 
sionally chuckle, seemingly still unable 
to believe who he was and where he had 
been, but still relishing his long ride at 
the top “How in the world would a mid¬ 
dle-aged Jewish professor find this rap¬ 
port with the American people?” he 
asked, and then answered his own ques¬ 
tion “There is a basic goodness in the 
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that- accnidmgtosomc reports—might 
top $3 million A week earlier Kissin¬ 
ger signed a contract with Little. Brown 
for his memoirs the first (if several LJ S 
and foreign deals that are likely to bring 
him several million dollars more 

Jn his new office, Kissinger will be 
working principally on his memoirs But 
the suite is also emerging as a kind of 
shadow Slate Department, as Kissin¬ 
ger’s staffers stuff manila folders with ar¬ 
ticles on the new Administration's for¬ 
eign policy (one is labeled “Vance 
Middle East Trip") Plainly, Kissinger 
will keep close tabs on his successor But 
he has also vowed to keep closemouthed 
about how the new team is doing—at 
least for six months or so 

Brass Plaque. Kissinger's own of¬ 
fice is roomy but still bare The only dec¬ 
oration—a farewell gift from the State 
Department's Policy Planning Staff—is 
a poster of a glowering orangutan, cap¬ 
tioned. IT I WANT YOUR OPINION. I'Ll 
BEAT IT OUT OP YOU. At the end of a 
small conference tabic is Kissinger's 
brown leather Cabinet chair with a brass 
plaque affixed to the back that reads. 
SECRETARY OF SI ATE, 1 973- . Out of 


I ANL MTDAN? 



KISSINGER DURING FINAL DAYS IN HIS OFFICE AT THE STATE DEPARTMENT 

Keeping tabs and a closed mouth-- -for now—on his successor. 


Americans liked shuttle diplomacy.” 

His luck all through his life had been 
phenomenal, Kissinger admitted “My 
career was an accident. You cannot aim 
for it It cannot be duplicated by de¬ 
sign Most people who conic to power 
in Washington have aggressively sought 
it. I thought that I would be a staff aide 
to the President and nothing more.” 

There were currents of change in 
American foreign policy during Kissin¬ 
ger's days m Washington, and Nixon 
could not make the American people 
feel entirely comfortable about them. "It 
was a lime to generate and focus people’s 
hopes ” Then came Watergate and the 
isolation of Nixon, and the Secretary of 
State was forced into a near-presidential 
role that would have been “unthinkable 
under any other circumstances ” 

His own success. Kissinger said, has 
probably accentuated a problem that 
troubles America s intellectual cornmu- 


American people.. In all my time there 
was never one letter asking, ‘Why should 
an s o b. with a German accent tell us 
what to do?' In no question period did 
anybody get up and ask. ‘What the hell 
do you know' about America 7 ’ ” 

Maybe he did know some things 
about America that others had over¬ 
looked, Kissinger went on, as old mem¬ 
ories crowded back He talked about 
growing up under the Nazis, of coming 
to America scared, of living,in aseamy 
crevice on Manhattan’s West Side, but 
then of writing an essay in high School 
on what it meant to be able to wslt^down 
a street with his head up “There is this 
magnificent pluralism in America,” he 
said. “You are Sever in a position where 
there is not some group that will listen 
to you. It is one of the ironies that what 
finally sustained me was the support of 
the common people, not the elite.” 

The basic precepts formed during 
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CRIME 

Season of Savagery and Rage 


the contemplative years at Harvard 
were never altered as he went about 
the job of conducting foreign policy, Kis¬ 
singer said Once on the job, a man 
does not learn much other than tech¬ 
nique—he does not get new wisdom. 
‘ You are an athlete Even if decisions 
call for reflection, you must depend on 
your instincts ... Sometimes it feels 
as if you were in one of those movies, 
sitting on the track in front of an ex¬ 
press train. The train is bearing down 
on you. You know what to do if you 
did not have ten other things that need¬ 
ed doing first. You are praying that 
the train somehow' will miss and you 
will not get hit Such a situation oc¬ 
curred in Cyprus If I had ever had 
twelve hours and been able to pick 
out an intelligence report, I would 
have seen that the situation needed 
attention " 

What had saved him from disaster 
so many times, what had rescued him 
from public wrath, what had prevented 
his self-destructive urges from consum¬ 
ing him, was his humor Humor had 
meant so much, he said. “You need de¬ 
tachment from yourself You are only a 
small pebble on a sand of infinite ex¬ 
panse You need to understand the sense 
of fragility of human aspirations " 


Does violence beget violence * Can 
one lurid crime flashed instantly across 
TV screens and explored in the pages 
of newspapers and magazines inspire 
other crimes? Those were questions for 
policemen, psychiatrists and journalists 
to ponder last week as a rash of savagery 
—a kind of season of rage—erupted 
across the U S. Items. 

► In the western Indiana hamlet of 
Hollandsburg. four young robbers bran¬ 
dishing shotguns broke into a mobile 
home where a mother, her son and three 
stepsons were watching early morning 
television As the climax to a jobbery 
that netted only $30, the bandits ordered 
the boys, ranging in age from 14 to 22. 
to lie face down on the fltKir, then sys¬ 
tematically shot all four in the head The 
mother, Mrs. Betty Spencer. 43..survived 
only because her wig was blown off by 
a fifth shotgun blast and the robbeis mis¬ 
took it for the back of her head 

► In Detroit, pot-smoking Jesse 
Coulter, 42. was so overcome by the 
combination of grass and the televised 
version of Roofs that he picked up a 


sawed-off shotgun and ordered Wife 
Rita to drive with him 260 miles to Cin¬ 
cinnati There the two took eight hos¬ 
tages in a home for unwed mothers and 
held them for twelve hours, demanding 
to see the son they had given up at the 
same home 20 years earlier Coulter 
finally surrendered after a young detec¬ 
tive. pretending to be his long-lost son, 
persuaded him to end the siege 

► In New Rochelle, N Y., a hulk¬ 
ing 250-lb. furniture mover and Na/i 
cultist named Frederick W Cowan, 33. 
returned to his job after a two-week sus¬ 
pension and exploded in a St Valen¬ 
ti nes Day massacre Racking five guns, 
he burst into his moving company’s 
warehouse, shot to death four co-work - 
ers and a policeman, wounded five other 
people, then pul one of his guns to his 
head and blew his brains out 

Was there a single trigger that 
touched off all these violent outbursts'’ 
Probably not Yet a number of psychi¬ 
atrists speculated that a powerful influ¬ 
ence might have been the episode that 
occurred two weeks ago in Indianapo- 


Maiden Flight of the Mated Birds 


Inevitably, the strange sight of (he 
two ungainly aircraft, one on lop of the 
other, inspired a steady stream of barn¬ 
yard jokes. In the Los Angeles Times, 
Cartoonist Paul Conrad sketched the in¬ 
tertwined pair petchcd on a runway and 
captioned his drawing “Not tonight. 
Dear, 1 have a headache . " 

Yet the odd couple last week mai ked 
another milestone m the space age Lot 
the first time, a vehicle designed to or¬ 
bit the earth, land and fly again was 
flight-tested—but not alone As 10,000 
people watched, the U S space-shuttle 
orbitcr Enterprise soared off a runway 
at Edwards Air Force Base in Califor¬ 
nia while locked tenaciously atop a huge 
and expensively modified Boeing 747 
jumbo jet The combined load of 293 tons 
(72 of them in the J22-ft-long Enrer- 
prise ) not only rose smoothly (“No tail 
shake at all," reported 747 Pilot Fil/- 
hugh Fulton Jr ) but maneuvered as 
gracefully as two such ponderous mat¬ 
ing birds could. The vital 2-hr. 5-min 
test was declared a complete success 
■ 

The coupled craft lifted to 16,000 ft , 
banked both left and right at 300 m.p.h 
to test the ability of the 747-to carry its 
historic passenger in a stable fashion 
At 10,000 ft.. Pilot Fulton lan through 
other tests, including shutting off one en¬ 
gine and lowering the landing gear. Ful¬ 
ton's only unusual sensation was “a 
slight buffeting" caused by the bird 
perched on his plane’s back The touch¬ 


down looked every bit as smooth as a 
commercial 747 landing at New York's 
J.KK Airport 

The next crucial phase comes m 
July, when the Enterprise, while aloft, 
will fire charges to release itself from 
the three pylons that hold it to the 747 
The orbiter will then glide to earth to 


test a landing on its own If all goes well, 
the Enterprise will be rocketed into 
space from Kennedy Space Center in 
1979 (TiMl , Feb. 14). It will land at Ed¬ 
wards, then be shuttled back to Florida 
atop the 747 for more launchings Even¬ 
tually the Enterprise and its successive 
sister ships should be able to wing their 
own way back to runways near their 
launching pads. 
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FBI AGENTS. JOINING GUN BATTLE AFTER POLICEMAN'S DEATH. TAKE UP POSITIONS 

What happens in the streets is on the tube with a flip of the switch. 


lis There, a 44-ycar-old auto salesman 
named Anthony Kiritsis wired the muz¬ 
zle of a 12-gaugc shotgun to the neck of 
a mortgage executive and held him hos¬ 
tage for 63 tenor-filled hours (Timi , 
Teh 21). When Indianapolis TV stations 
acceded to his demand that he be put 
on the air, Kiritsis crowed “I’m a god¬ 
dam national hero " He was scarcely 
that—and Indianapolis authorities 
quickly made him a goat by reneging 
on their promise of immunity and slap¬ 
ping him in jail. Yet Kiritsis may have 
served as a model for a demented few. 

Brigade of Bigots. Certainly, J red 
Cowan showed disturbing similarities to 
Kuilsis Both were lifelong losers The 
balding Cowan was unable to make 
friendships with girls, contented himself 
instead with gun collecting and muscle 
building. C owan s attic bedroom was 
jammed with rifles, pistols, bayonets, 
hand grenades and a collection of Nazi 
memorabilia. The muscle-bound six- 
footer had his arms tattooed with iron 

SLAIN OFFICER'S WIDOW MOURNS BESIDE COFFIN 


crosses and Nazi eagles. He joined the 
National States Rights Party, a Georgia- 
based brigade of bigots (see box follow¬ 
ing page I “There is nothing lower than 
blacks and Jews unless it’s the police 
who protect them,” Cowan had noted 
in a book found among his weapons last 
week. Once he kicked to death a tail- 
wagging black Labrador puppy because 
its color offended him 

Where Is Bing? One of Cowan’s 
particular dislikes was Norman Bing, 
traffic manager at the Neptune World 
Wide Moving Co. Bing, who is Jewish, 
had suspended Cowan, a $6.11-an-hour 
helper, for refusing to move a refriger¬ 
ator. “What would you think,” Cowan 
said to a companion after one quarrel, 
“if I went into the office with my guns 
on, looking for Norman Bing?” 

Leaving his home early last week, 
the hulking Cowan did exactly that He 
carefully loaded the trunk of his red 71 
Pontiac GTO with a Sako .308 rifle, four 
pistols and bandoleers of ammunition 
Then he drove to the Nep¬ 
tune terminal two blocks 
away and parked outside the 
main entrance. “Somebody 
said that Freddie was outside 
putting on guns.” a Neptune 
worker recalled later “We 
thought it was a joke ” 

Some joke Wearing 
brown pants, a khaki shirt 
and a black beret with skull 
and crossbones decorating it. 
Cowan entered the building 
and confronted 20 men 
lounging inside He shot two 
black employees, Frederick 
Holmes, 54. and Joseph 
Hicks, 59, through the chest 
at pointblank range—from a 
distance of only 2 ft “Where 
is Bing r ’ Cowan demanded, 
as he strode into an adjoining 
drivers' room. There, James 
Green, 44, another black, 
tried to run and was gunned 
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down. An Indian immigrant, Pariyara- 
thu Varghese, 33, came running down a 
flight of steps and was murdered. Cow¬ 
an put a pistol to the head of another 
black driver, Charles Haskett, with 
whom he worked and for whom he had 
once even bought lunch Then he relent¬ 
ed and turned away. 

Bing had seen Cowan coming in 
time to duck under a desk He and most 
of the 50 other Neptune employees in 
the building were able to escape when 
police arrived. The first cop on the scene, 
Allen McLeod, 33, was picked off by 
the Sako rifle from a distance of about 
30 ft. Three more policemen responding 
to the shooting calls were wounded 

For the next ten hours the New Ro¬ 
chelle freight terminal was a battle¬ 
ground Twenty sharpshooters spread 
out into houses and onto nearby roofs 
wailing for a shot at Cowan, and jxihce 
helicopters whirled overhead. By mid- 
afternoon, police got inside the building 
and moved cautiously from office to of¬ 
fice, looking for Cowan. They finally 
found him, dead by his own gun, ps dark¬ 
ness descended. 

With New York’s vast TV, radio and 
press forces so close, the massacre was 
not merely covered- it w>as smothered 
As in the Kiritsis incident a week cat-' 
her. such publicity stirred critics 

Says University of Southern Cal¬ 
ifornia Psychiatrist Frederick Flacker 
“The media claim to be holding a mir- 
roi up to society. But the recent rash 
of hostage crimes indicates that the me¬ 
dia have actually been promoting crim¬ 
inal behavior ” Crime reporting has be¬ 
come more pervasive, and viewers 
appear to like that. As Chicago Psy¬ 
chiatrist Maivin Zipoiyn observes sadly 
"All you need to do today to sec vi¬ 
olent crime is to turn on a switch ” 
But he absolves the press “It merely 
reflects what is happening on the 
streets” and blames instead the grow¬ 
ing assertiveness of the individual “We 
are moving fiom a time of restraints 
back to total liberty ” 

Principal Offender. Within the 
press and broadcasting, some feel that 
coverage —especially on TV— has per¬ 
haps gone too far Chris Duffy, general 
manager of Indianapolis' wruR-rv, 
yanked Kiritsis’ demented monologue 
off the air two weeks ago Said Duffy: 
“That man might have pulled the trig¬ 
ger. and that wouldn’t have been a pic¬ 
ture for a TV audience ” 

Some critics who consider television 
news the principal offender suggest that 
news show ratings be scrapped so as to 
reduce the competition for sheer sensa¬ 
tionalism That is scarcely likely to hap¬ 
pen. U S.C.'s Hacker (author of a new 
study. Crusaders. Criminals. Crazies) 
suggests that p£ws executives, sociolo¬ 
gists and police set up “media action 
teams” to establish ground rules for sen¬ 
sational news breaks. Thai could be al¬ 
most as difficult to accomplish; the 
boundary between restraint and sup¬ 
pression is obscure and hazardous. 
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Neo-Nazi Groups: 
Artifacts of Hate 

Though they continue to attract 
murderous misfits like Fred Cowan, the 
nation’s neo-Nazi organizations have 
fallen on hard times The anti-Commu- 
nist cold war tensions of the ’50s and 
the civil rights clashes of the '60s nour¬ 
ished their sick ideas, but the hate groups 
have languished since then 

To be sure, there is a profitable U S 
trade in Nazi artifacts- Afrika Korps 
caps, helmets, Adolf Hitler posters, 
swastika-emblazoned daggers and flags 
Old military uniforms and insignia— 
including Nazi versions - have been 
snapped up by various nostalgia collec¬ 
tors who may have no particular ideo¬ 
logical axes to grind Motorcycle gangs, 
too, have often embraced Hitlerian hel¬ 
mets and swastikas. All such artifacts 
arc readily available through mail-order 
import houses, as well as some gun and 
specialty shops, and the catalogues are 
advertised in various gun and hunting 
magazines Porn paperbacks like Gesta¬ 
po Prison Brothel and Bitch of Buchcn- 
>1 aid have their avid readers 

But there is no evidence of a mem- 
beiship boom in fascist political orga¬ 
nizations in the U S T he National Stales 
Rights Party, Cowan s outfit, claims 
some 20,000 members m 100 or more 
chaplets. Experts place its membership 
at only 1,000, though its hate sheet. 
Thunderbolt, apparently prints 15,000 
copies each month Based in Marietta, 
Ga , the pai ly is headed hy Lawyer J B. 
Stoner, a longtime bigot given to saying 
things like There's no point in our go¬ 
ing out and shooting Jews and niggers 
because we couldn't get rid of them that 
way It has to be a national program " 



COWAN IN PICTURE HE SUBMITTED FOR A BODY-BUILDING MAGAZINE CONTEST 


The American Nazi Party changed 
its name after the 1967 assassination of 
Founder George Lincoln Rockwell, but 
not its loathsome ideology Now known 
as the National Socialist White People’s 
Party, the group has a songbook that in¬ 
cludes the following ditty (to the tune 
of Jingle Bells) 

Riding through the Reich. 

In a big Mercedes Benz. 

Killing lots of kikes. 

Making lots of friends. 

Rat. tat. tat . (at. tat. 

Mow the bastards down. 

Oh what fun it is to have 

The Nazis back in town 

Headquartered in Arlington, Va., 
the party has some 400 members Cal¬ 
ifornia Reich, a documentary produced 
last year, showed neighborly-looking 
people pledging allegiance to “the im¬ 
mortal leader of my race, to the vision 
for which he stands, the hope and fu¬ 


ture of Aryan man." and smiling proud¬ 
ly as their children gave Heil Hitler! sa¬ 
lutes Explains Producer Walter Parkes, 
who won an Oscar nomination for his 
film: “The Nazi image is a great boost 
for someone with little self-esteem The 
party is full of marginal types, getting to¬ 
gether with other marginal types " 

If the whole Nazi cult is politically 
impotent and dwindling in numbers, its 
potential for stirring hatred and creating 
violence remains high. “It does not take 
mass movements to cause trouble in 
terms of violence.*’ warns Jerome Bakst, 
research director of the Anti-Defama- 
lion League. A handful ofChicago'sself- 
proclaiined Nazis, who number only 
about 25, proved as much last June when 
they ignited a rock-throwing, club- 
wielding melee over the movement of 
blacks into a white community near 
Marquette Park. Last week a demented 
Nazi cultist proved again that even a sin¬ 
gle such haler can trigger tragedy. 


MAIL-ORDER HOUSES OFFER LUFTWAFFE SQUADRON FLAGS (TOP LEFT) & FUHRER STANDARDS, AT RIGHT, PART OF COWAN'S ARSENAL 
























MIDDLE EAST 


After the Vance Mission 


VANCE & AUON AT JERUSALEM DINNER 


'Henry Kissinger was Henry Kis¬ 
singer and C yrus Vance is Cyrus Vance. 
They don't have to be the same We like 
them both " Thus spoke the grand old 
Indy of Israeli politics, former Premier 
Golda Meir. after meeting with the new 
Secretary of State during the first stop 
of his first foreign mission. Her conclu¬ 
sion was shared by just about everyone 
who met the lanky, soft-spoken Vance 

i along the route of his six-day, six-na- 
? tion swing (not to be called a shuttle) 
j through the Middle Last last week 

; He lacked the dazzle of his flarn- 
« boyanl predecessor, but his low-key. al- 
; most reticent manner and his quiet sense 
” of competence impressed his hosts By 
: his very visit, so early in the new Carter 
«■ Administration, he restored momentum 
" to the long-stalled peacemaking process 

ii At Israel's Ben-Gunon Airport he pio- 
claimed that his would "not be an easv 


task nor one which is quickly achieved ’’ 
But he arrived in the Middle Hast when 
hopes for peace were higher than at any 
time since the 1973 war 

Vance did not come bearing any 
grand new schemes, and he listened 
more than he spoke At each of his stops, 
his approach was basically the same 
- except for Lebanon, where he con¬ 
centrated almost exclusively on the 
internal problems of tfiat war torn coun¬ 
try In Israel. Lgypl. Jordan. Saudi Ara¬ 
bia and Syria, he was the persistent in¬ 
terlocutor, running through Ins list of 
prepared questions in an attempt to dis- 
covei new' subtleties in the Arab and Is¬ 
raeli positions How much occupied ter¬ 
ritory, for example, should Israel relin¬ 
quish' 7 When and how ought the Geneva 
talks to be reconvened 7 What role 
should the United Nations play * What 
about the Palestinians’ pamupation 
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Signs of Hope 

the talks and the shape of an eventual 
political entity for them? 

It was this last question that brought 
the most startling and encouraging re- 
' sponse. With the approval of Palestine 
Liberation Organization Chairman 
Yasser Arafat, Egyptian President An¬ 
war Sadat told Vance that his country 
now favors “an official link between 
the Palestinian state and Jordan—even 
before Geneva [talksJ start " This link, 
Sadat explained, could be “some sort 
of confederation ” The proposal was 
highly significant for various reasons. 
* Arafat's apparent concurrence probably 
signals that he is now prepared to mend 
tiis bitter, six-year-old rift with Jor¬ 
dan’s King Hussein; if so, this would 
remove one of the Middle East’s ma¬ 
jor irritants 

Moreover, if a Jordanian-Palestin¬ 
ian confederation really came about. Is- 


in the Desert 

lack of natural wealth, Israel appears 
to be determined to hold on to a third 
of the 24,000-sq.-mi. area, which it cap¬ 
tured in 1967 One reason is strategic 
Another is economic there may not be 
• much in the desert in the way of re¬ 
sources, but offshore there is oil 

Israel has constructed a series of set¬ 
tlements, military installations and 
other major projects that form an arc¬ 
ing line from the Rafah salient on the 
Mediterranean to El Tur on the Gulf of 
Suez. The line (see map) looks suspicious¬ 
ly like a national boundary 

At the northern end of the line, Timl 
J erusalem Bureau Chief Donald Neff re¬ 
ports from the scene, are 17 Israeli set¬ 
tlements, dominated by the major vil- 
v lage of Yamit Established only 15 
months ago, Yamit is a bustling com¬ 
munity of 850 inhabitants who commute 
to jobs in Israel proper, and construction 
is under way on housing for hundreds 
more. Central Sinai, east of the Giddi 
l and Mitla passes, is a natural battlefield 
and ideal tank country. So far, Israel 
and Egypt have fought three wars there 
in only 20 years. Israel intends to hold 
this area with military installations. At 
Bir Gifgafa, 15 miles north of the Giddi 
Pass, is a giant forward base containing 
tank-repair shops and jet-fighter strips 
that could be relinquished. But closer 
4 to Israel, newer and more sophisti¬ 
cated airbases have been or are being 
built. Etzion, near Eilat, and Etam, 
about 30 miles south of Rafah, are 
4 already operational. A third base be¬ 


rael might regard it as far safer than 
a completely independent Palestinian 
state. In the shorter run, a confederation 
might also satisfy Israel’s publicly stat¬ 
ed Conditions for dealing with the P.L.O. 
In Jerusalem, on the day before he went 
to Cairo, Vance was persuaded by pas¬ 
sionate Israeli arguments that Israel 
could not be expected to sn down with 
a P.L.O. delegation so long as the P.L O. 
covenant explicitly rejects Israel’s right 
to exist. But Israeli officials also told the 
Secretary that they would tolerate Pal¬ 
estinians at the bargaining table if they 
were there as part of a Jordanian or unit¬ 
ed Arab delegation. The proposed con¬ 
federation would seem to meet these de¬ 
mands There is also the chance that 
the P L O will soon drop the most of¬ 
fensive passages from its covenant, m 
his meeting with Vance. Sadat said he 
would press moderate P L O. leaders to 
revise the document when the Palestin¬ 
ian National Council meets next month 
in Cairo 

Jordan s King Hussein has long fa¬ 
vored linking his country with a Pal¬ 
estinian state Earlier this month, in an 


interview with Timl (Feb 14), he said: 
“Some years ago we had the vision to 
suggest a federation of Palestine and Jor¬ 
dan. Now maybe this plan can be looked 
at again.” The King, of course, envis¬ 
ages two states, each with its own Par¬ 
liament. united under his Hashemite 
crown. The Israelis were particularly 
cautious in their reaction to the Sadat 
proposal, arguing that they could not 
comment until they discussed its details 
with U,S. officials. Vance, however, told 
newsmen that Sadat’s plan is “construc¬ 
tive. There appears to be a narrowing 
of the different positions, Ithoughl 1 
don’t want to say there aren't still very 
serious substantive differences.” 

Secure Frontiers. But on the cru¬ 
cial question of border adjustments, 
Vance heard almost nothing new The 
Israelis continued to insist that security 
considerations require them to keep 
some of the land that they have held 
since the 1967 war. At a state dinner 
for the American diplomat, Israeli For¬ 
eign Minister Yigal AI Ion declared that 
“Israel must he allowed to live within de¬ 
fensible borders ’ While U N resolu- 


tween them is still under construction. 

At the southern end of the penin¬ 
sula, the deserted Arab fishing village 
of El Tui is being actively exploited for 
what have proved to be rich oil reserves 
Despite a public declaration from Wash¬ 
ington last week that such activity is il¬ 
legal, Israel is determinedly searching 
for oil to replace what it lost a year ago 
when the Abu Rudeis fields to the north 
were handed back to Egypt Exploration 
has already led to conflicts, since other 
oil teams under Egyptian contracts arc 
also working there Israel! naval crews 
last fall shot at equipment owned by 
Amoco to keep that American compa¬ 
ny from working in the Gulf of Suez just 
off El Tur Then in December, Israel 
set up its own costly offshore drilling rig, 
manned mainly by American rough¬ 
necks. Tw o weeks ago the Israelis began 
sinking another hole on the shore at E! 
Tur, slant-drilling into the waters whose 
ownership it disputes. 

■ 

The new installations have a look of 
permanency about them. A ten-inch wa¬ 
ter line is being laid to El Tur from 
Sharm el Sheikh, and the 60-mile high¬ 
way connecting the two towns is being 
widened. Israel is obviously not spend¬ 
ing millions on such facilities in order to 
turn them over to Egypt As the Israelis 
see it, the arguments for keeping such a 
large chunk of Sinai are logical. If Rafah 
were returned, Egyptian troops would 
have direct access to Gaza, which would 
put them close to the heartland of Israel 
Similarly, Israel is determined to hold 
Sharm el Sheikh in order to prevent an¬ 
other Egyptian blockade of the Gulf of 


Aqaba and the Israeli port of Eilat 
Israelis acknowledge that they are 
farther into occupied territory in a per¬ 
manent way than U S and Arab observ¬ 
ers had anticipated. They are creating 
what officials in Jerusalem call "facts ” 
Those facts—new settlements, new 
roads, expanded exploitation of natural 
resources do not, in the Israeli view at 
least, make peace impossible 
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lions also insist that Israel is entitled to 
'‘secure'' frontiers, there has been no 
consensus on what constitutes security. 
The Israelis' meaning has generally 
been indicated by the pattern of their 
settlements in the occupied lands the 
former Arab sector of Jeiusalem has 
been annexed and declared Isiael's un¬ 
divided capital, 32 Israeli villages now 
flourish on the West Bank of the Jor¬ 


dan. and most Israeli leaders insist on re¬ 
taining that river as then eastern bor¬ 
der. Israeli settlements have begun 
mushrooming in the Sinai 

Sadat reiterated his longstanding po¬ 
sition on the occupied lands He told 
Vance that if Israel would quit all the 
territories it has taken since 1967, in¬ 
cluding Jerusalem, he would end the 
state of belligerency. But open borders. 


futt diplomatic ties and the other ele¬ 
ments of full-fledged peace demanded 
by Israel Sadat repeated, could not be 
written into a peace treaty; they must 
evolve. 

As always, Sadat was eager to main¬ 
tain good relations with the U.S. While 
in Cairo, Vance was elaborately thanked 
for the $500 million aid the U.S. grant¬ 
ed Egypt immediately after the Janu¬ 
ary food riots, and for Washington’s de¬ 
cision—announced during the Secre¬ 
tary’s visit—canceling the transfer to 
Israel of the devastatingly powerful 
CBU-72 concussion bombs. But Sadat 
emphasized that his country’s crippled 
economy needs continued financial sup¬ 
port from the U S. and that his armed 
forces require new weapons and spare 
parts, since they are no longer being sup¬ 
plied by the Soviet Union. 

Sadat seemed determined to begin 
forging a close personal relationship 
with his visitor. He just about memo¬ 
rized all available magazine and news- 
pa per clippings about Vance and de¬ 
voured a fat dossier, describing the 
American’s personality and negotiating 
techniques, that had been prepared by 
Cypriot Archbishop Makarios, who 
dealt with Vance during the 1967 Cy¬ 
prus negotiations. Restraining hirqself 
from the bear hugs with which he used 
to welcome Henry Kissinger. .Sadat 
greeted Kissinger's successor as Secre- 


Genius for Survival 

Amid the sudden discussion of a Jotdaman-Palcstinian 
federation, Palestine Libciation Otgam/alion Leader Yasser 
Arafat is expected to fl> this week to Amman for talks with 
King Hussein Loi Arafat, such a trip will be not quite a jour¬ 
ney to Canossa. bui very close to it An oigani/er of the A1 
Latah guerrilla movement, who once directed fedayeen oper¬ 
ations against Israel from Jordanian caves, he has not seen 
Amman since the Black .September of 1970, when Hussein's 
army took bloody action because the Palestinians had become 
so independent in their assaults on Israeli territory that they 
were defying the King's sovereignly The army kicked the 
fedayeen completely out of Jordan; Arafat since then has 
missed few opportunities to malign the King A Jordanian vis¬ 
it at this point would be a significant gesture for both men 

Personally disparate Arafat is spartan and hyperbolic, 
Hussein congenial and blunt --the two men otherwise have 
inoic in common than either cares to admit Hussein rules a 


of the right Lo represent West Bank Palestinians (who still hold 
Jordanian citizenship) in future peace negotiations with Isra¬ 
el Instead the Palestinians were given the right to negotiate 
over the status of Palestinian territory on the West Bank and 
m Gaza. Arafat meanwhile was lionized He took his “guns 
and olive branch” liberation theory to the podium of the Unit¬ 
ed Nations General Assembly after Rabat He was also grant¬ 
ed head-of-government status in the Arab League, although he 
did not even head a government in exile. 

• 

The pendulum swung back last year in Lebanon. Arafat 
and the Palestinians misjudged their strength and thereupon 
entered a losing military and political battle with Syria. They 
now find themselves dependent on moderate governments in 
Egypt, Syria and Saudi Arabia Meanwhile the irrepressible 
Hussein, who handled his humiliation at Rabat with partic¬ 
ular grace, has re-emerged as a force in Arab peace negoti¬ 
ations. Today Hussein sits more securely on his throne, so 
much so that he has felt strong enough to advocate a Jor- 
danian-Palestinian federation. Arafat is less secure but still a 


father shaky dynasty that was created b> Western powers likely choice to head whatever Palestinian state emerges, 
after World War L Arafat is the strongest chieftain in a frag- Such a union between a Palestinian state and Jordan still 
merited Palestinian movement that is principally held togeth- faces bitter debate next month in Cairo, when the Palestine 


cr by hatred of Israel -and dis- 
ti us»t of other Aiab rulers. Both 
have a genius for survival, a tal¬ 
ent for accommodation. 

I or expelling the guerrillas 
from Jordan, the plucky little 
King (or P 1. K , as he is fondly 
known in some quarters) be¬ 
came an Arab panah Hussein 
was ignored ai conferences, 
slighted when oil subsidies 
were handed out, finally hu¬ 
miliated at the Rabat summit 
of iy74. where he was stripped 


HUSSEIN & ARAFAT AT 1969 MEETING IN AMMAN 



National Council will discuss 
the issue and Arafat’s accep¬ 
tance of it. Even if the idea of 
confederation survives to be¬ 
come eventual reality, pairing 
ministates run by Hussein and 
Arafat would be like mixing oil 
and water. Committee rule 
would result in chaos and soon¬ 
er or later a showdown. The 
P.L.K. won the last such show¬ 
down in 1970; if it actually 
came to another, he would very 
likely win again. 


M 


tafy of State with warm handshakes 
and friendly grabs of his shoulders. 
By the end of the visit, the Egyptian 
was calling Vance a “distinguished per¬ 
sonality (whomJ I’ve enjoyed really 
immensely,” 

While the Israelis were not quite so 
effusive, Premier Yitzhak Rabin did de¬ 
clare that ‘Tm not nervous about the 
basic attitudes of President Carter or 
Secretary Vance toward Israel ” The 
American diplomat had taken great 
pains to assure Israelis that the new U S 
Administration was fully committed to 
their country’s survival. 

Still, there were some touchy mo¬ 
ments. Vance had to listen patiently to 
his hosts complain about Washington s 
blocking the sale of 24 Israeli-made Kfir 
warplanes to Ecuador (the jets would be 
powered by American-made General 
Electric engines) and canceling transfer 
of the CBU-72 bomb to Israel Jerusalem 
was also smarting under the Carter Ad¬ 
ministration's criticism of Israel's oil 
prospecting in the Gulf of Sue/ 

In some respects, Vance's arrival in 
Israel was extraordinarily inconvenient 
for his hosts: they were almost totally 
distracted by domestic political turmoil 
The Labor Party of Premier Rabin was 
reeling from the latest in a series of scan¬ 
dals. Asher Yadlin, a former high-rank¬ 
ing Labor Party member, had just plead¬ 
ed guilty to kickback charges and 
allowed that the money he received had 
gone into the party's coffers. Rabin was 
uncertain of his tenure in office Not only 
is he facing a strong challenge from op¬ 
position parties in the national elections 
scheduled for May 17. but he may not 
even be Labor's standard-bearer There 
is a possibility that this week’s Labor 
Party convention will dump Rabin and 
nominate Defense Minister Shimon 
Peres. 

Scent of Conciliation. Vance found 
a turmoil of a different and more em¬ 
barrassing sort in Jordan Just as the 
Secretary arrived, the kingdom was 
rocked by reports from Washington that 
King Hussein has been receiving pay¬ 
ments from the CIA for the past two dec¬ 
ades. Vance refused to comment on 
the matter, but it clearly cast a pall on 
his talks with one of America's oldest 
and most reliable friends in the Mid¬ 
dle East. 

Vance will now have to decide how 
the U.S. can best exploit the accumulat¬ 
ing signs of hope for peace. Perhaps 
more important than the specific policy 
positions he heard—most were probably 
no more than opening maximum bar¬ 
gaining stances—is the increasingly 
powerful scent of conciliation that seems 
to be permeating the region. According 
to Time Correspondent Wilton Wynn in 
Cairo, Sadat seems genuinely interested 
in peace and has been missing no oppor- 
unity to demonstrate that he is a mod- 
srate. From Jerusalem, Time Coire- 
►pondent Donald Neff notes that Israeli 
>fficials, while still insisting on retaining 
tome occupied territories and familiar 


conditions, readily admit that the Egyp¬ 
tian and Syrian leaders are not madmen 
but rather rational figures with whom Is¬ 
rael “can do business.” 

Soon Vance will have to go beyond 
mere listening and fact finding to hard 
negotiating. This he is certain to do 
when Arab and Israeli leaders come 
calling at the White House. Israel’s Ra¬ 
bin is scheduled to arrive next month 
(even if he fails to be renominated by the 
Labor Party), the Arab heads of slate are 
expected by late spring if all goes well, 
momentum could be created for the 
“Geneva-type conference" that Vance 
expects will be convened “in the second 
half of 1977 “ 


UGANDA 

Death of an Archbishop 

In the six years since he seized pow¬ 
er from Milton Obole, Uganda's mercu¬ 
rial President Idi Amin has accused his 
enemies of scheming at least a do/en 
limes to overthrow him, and in response 
has ordered the execution of untold 
thousands of opponents. Last week three 
newly discovered “plotters" met wnh 
suspiciously accidental deaths Two of 
ihe accused were high government offi¬ 
cials: Internal Affairs Minister Charles 
Oboth-Ofumbi and Land ami Water Re¬ 
sources Minister Erinayo Oryema The 
third was one of the most highly es¬ 
teemed churchmen in all of Africa, the 
Most Rev Janam Luwum. 53 Anglican 
Archbishop of Uganda 

In typical “Big Daddy" fashion, the 
dictator convened a giant rally in Kam¬ 
pala and invited the two ministers and 
the archbishop lo attend Then, a few 
lesser “suspects" were paraded forth to 
read out “confessions'' implicating the 
three men The archbishop smiled wan¬ 
ly and shook his head m disbelief when 


he heard his own name mentioned as 
one of the agents whom the exiled Mil- 
ton Obote had chosen to help stage a 
coup Amid soldiers’ cries of “Kill them 
all!” Amin declared that there would be 
“a proper military trial " 

The rally, in fact, was the closest ap¬ 
proach to a “hearing" that Archbishop 
Luwum and the two mmisteTs would 
ever get. Next day. Radio Uganda re¬ 
ported that the prisoners had been killed 
when the car transporting them to an in¬ 
terrogation center collided with another 
vehicle and overturned, the victims, said 
the broadcast, had tried to overpower 
the driver in an attempt to escape 

Grove Jeopardy. Accident or not. 
the deaths provoked angry protests from 
opponents of the regime and raised fears 
that Amin, a Moslem, might open a 
fresh campaign against Uganda's Chris¬ 
tians, who constitute half* the nation's 
11 6 million populace. Only a week ago 
Archbishop Luwum and 18 bishops had 
written a four-page letter to the All Af¬ 
rica Conference of Churches in Nairobi, 
warning that Ugandan Christians were 
“in grave jeopardy ” The conference last 
week promptly declared that the arch¬ 
bishop had been murdered, while the 
World Council of Churches in Geneva 
demanded an international inquiry into 
“a six-year reign of terror in Uganda ” 
It could be that some kind of “plot” 
in this case was not altogether a flight of 
Amin's paranoid imagination Some ob¬ 
servers in Kampala believe that he fer¬ 
reted out a scheme involving dissident 
soldiers and pilots and ordered a mili¬ 
tary campaign against a binder village in 
which hundreds of tribesmen may have 
been killed, Amin has made no mention 
of this In any event, the world has only 
his word that the ministers and the arch¬ 
bishop were involved in some plot. He 
merely described the “accident'' as “a 
punishment of God, because God does 
not want to make others suffer" 



ARCHBISHOP JANANf LUWUM LIEUT. COLONEL ERINAYO ORYEMA 

Accusations of piaffing followed byafatal accident on the way to interrogation . 


DIPLOMACY 

Extending a Hand to Hanoi 


The Carter Administration early 
this month made a top-secret approach 
to Hanoi to determine whether Viet 
Nam would receive an American peace 
mission to discuss the reconciliation of 
the two countries. The diplomatic feel¬ 
er, TiMfc has learned, was ordered by 
the White House and carried out by the 
State Department through contacts be¬ 
tween the U S. and Vietnamese embas¬ 
sies in Paris. 

The Paris initiative was the clearest 
sign yet of President Jimmy Carter's de¬ 
termination to carry out a campaign 
promise to send such a mission to Ha¬ 
noi. Carter reiterated that pledge on Jan 
31 at a confidential meeting with seven 
U S. Congressmen. On that occasion. 
Carter mentioned U N. Ambassador 
Andrew Young and veteran Envoy Av- 
erell Harriman as possible heads of the 
peace team, 45 and sounded out the Rep¬ 
resentatives on whether one of their 
group might be included. But he em¬ 
phasized that he will direct the course 
of any negotiations personally from the 
White House. 

Five Vetoes. Relations between the 
U.S. and Viet Nam have been virtually 
frozen since South Viet Nam fell to the 
North in April 1975. In the United Na¬ 
tions, the U S cast five vetoes to pre¬ 
vent Viet Nam from being admitted to 
membership. Washington also demand¬ 
ed a "full accounting" of American 
M I A s—the 728 servicemen and 25 ci¬ 
vilians still listed as missing in action 
—before any other issues between the 


two countries were discussed. For its 
part, Hanoi held that any accounting 
must be a part of an overall settlement, 
which would include some American 
gestures of conciliation. Hanoi's princi¬ 
pal demand: the whopping $3.25 billion 
in “reconstruction aid" once promised 
by President Richard Nixon in a letter 
to Premier Pham Van Dong. 

Hanoi will not get that aid—at least 
not that much, not right away, and cer¬ 
tainly not in response to a promise that 
has long been voided by Hanoi’s own ac¬ 
tions during the war. The Vietnamese, 
in fact, now indicate the demand is ne¬ 
gotiable. The U.S., in turn, will prob¬ 
ably have to accept the fact that the fate 
of most of the M.I.A.s will never be 
known. It was no accident that the sev¬ 
en Congressmen who were briefed by 
President Carter on the proposed peace 
mission were all members of the now de¬ 
funct House Select Committee that had 
been set up in 1975 to investigate the 
plight of the M l A.s In its final report 
last December, the committee urged the 
Department of Defense to make "a pre¬ 
sumptive finding of death” in most of 
the M.I A. cases. Says Mississippi Dem¬ 
ocrat G.V. <"Sonny") Montgomery, the 
chairman of the committee and a pos¬ 
sible member of the peace mission to 
Hanoi: "There’s no way they can come 
up with a full accounting. After all. war 
destroys." 

Reflecting that realism, the Carter 
Administration has ordered two subtle 
shifts of U S. policy on the M.I A ques¬ 
tion. Washington is now asking for a 
“satisfactory” rather than a full report 
on the M l A s—a much more flexible 


formula. Moreover, a solution of the is* 
sue is no longer a precondition for other 
negotiations. To mollify Hanoi, the U.S. 
will have to go further than lowering its 
voice about the M.I.A.s. As one step, 
the Carter Administration will almost 
certainly refrain from blocking a new at¬ 
tempt to seat Hanoi in the U.N. An¬ 
other early move could be to drop the 
existing trade embargo against Viet 
Nam, a measure already passed by Con¬ 
gress last year but vetoed by Ford. 

Beyond these overtures, Asia Schol¬ 
ar Gareth Porter argues that the U.S. 
must make a "symbolic gesture" to ce¬ 
ment new relations: "some kind of aid 
program specifically appropriated for 
Viet Nam." Even under the label of 
strictly humanitarian assistance, howev¬ 
er, that could prove as explosive among 
U.S. voters as the M.4.A. issue ever was. 
For that reason, Washington is deter¬ 
mined to prevent any linkage between 
aid and either the resumption of trade 
or the beginning of diplomatic relations. 

Wealth of Oil. There is no doubt 
that what Hanoi wants most from the 
West is economic support, whether it 
comes in the form of aid or trade. It 
needs $1.4 billion immediately for re¬ 
pair and construction of such basic ne¬ 
cessities as railroads, highways and hy¬ 
droelectric plants, $10 billion would be 
required to fulfill its development plans 
over the next ten years. Despite the $23 
billion in aid poured into South Viet 
Nam between 1950 and 1974, the new¬ 
ly united country remains, according to 
one top analyst, among the 25 poorest 
nations on earth. Though it has rich 
mineral resources, including a probable 
wealth of oil, they are largely untapped. 
In the wake of war, agriculture is a 
shambles. The Chinese, who once un¬ 
derwrote Hanoi by sending 50,000 tons 
of rice annually, now send only tech¬ 
nicians. The Soviet Union has begun set¬ 
ting tough new repayment schedules on 
its loans. Viet Nam’s foreign trade, 
mostly with the Soviet Union and Ja¬ 
pan, ran a disastrous $570 million def¬ 
icit last year. 

Resumption of trade—and later, 
U.S. diplomatic recognition—could ac¬ 
complish even more than an aid pro¬ 
gram in helping Hanoi. The country is 
drawing up a sophisticated foreign in¬ 
vestment code that would allow produc¬ 
tion-sharing agreements of natural re¬ 
sources, including oil, and up to 49% 
capitalist participation in other enter¬ 
prises. An American oilman who par¬ 
ticipated in exploratory operations be¬ 
fore the war was ended has euphorically 
compared the potential mineral riches 
of the Mekong River basin with those 
of the Mississippi and the Amazon. 
Moreover, a group of visiting Japanese 
oil prospectors have been given the cu¬ 
rious news that petroleum development 
is reserved for "the American sector." 
Observes one American banker: "All the 
signals are there. They want to get back 
into the ball game, and the U.S. is the 
key to that” Your move, Hanoi 

—a.. .. 


♦Another possible head of the mission being urged 
on Carter by lop advisers former Senate Majority 
Leader Mike Mansfield (.*<•£■ Thl U S ) 

VIETNAMESE AT WORK WITH SHOVELS & BARE HANDS REBUILDING DESTROYED CANAL 




INDIA 

United Against Indira 


She has forged us together." de¬ 
clared one of Indian Prime Minister In- 
dira Gandhi's former Cabinet ministers, 
“with bars of steel." Sobered by 18 
months of Mrs. Gandhi’s authoritarian 
rule under a state of emergency, most of 
India’s opposition parties have united, 
for the moment at least, in a new group, 
the Janata (Peoples) Party. Buj-ying 
their differences, the opposition leaders 
have hammered out a platform for next 
month’s elections that carries overtones 
of Mahatma Gandhi's ideals of local de¬ 
velopment and decentralization. Their 
realistic aim: to reduce the ruling Con¬ 
gress Party's strength in Parliament to 
less than the two-thirds necessary to 
amend India's constitution Privately, 
even some Congress Party politicians 
admit that they would not be too unhap¬ 
py at seeing a strong opposition—for the 
first time in India's 30 years of indepen¬ 
dence—in order to place a few restraints 
on their headstrong leader, and especial¬ 
ly to keep her ambitious younger son. 
Sanjay. 30. on a tight leash 

Simple Message. The patron saint 
of the opposition is Jayaprakash ('J.P “> 
Narayan. 74. who is sometimes called 
Gandhi's political heir It was he who 
declared two years ago that police and 
soldiers were not obliged to follow orders 
they regarded as unlawful—and thereby 
gave the government an excuse for im¬ 
posing the emergency in June 1975. Na¬ 
rayan himself spent five months in jail 
without trial but was released in Novem¬ 
ber 1975 when he appeared to be near 
death with kidney disease Today his 
health is improved but he must still re¬ 
turn to his home in Patna every two days 
for dialysis treatment A deceptively 
mild-mannered man who for years has 
belonged to no party at all, Naiayan is 
campaigning for the opposition but, as 
always, he lemains slightly aloof “ They 
understand that 1m with them, not of 
them," he says of his opposition col¬ 
leagues. “And if they go wrong, I would 
launch criticisms against them." 

Aside from Narayan, the opposi¬ 
tion's most influential figures are two 
veteran politicians who have long as¬ 
pired to be Prime Minister themselves. 
Morarji Dcsai, 80, and Ja&jivan Ram, 
68. Desai left the ruling Party in 1969 
after Mrs. Gandhi fired him as finance 
Minister A teetotaling vegetarian who 
rises at 3 or 4 a.m and works at his spin¬ 
ning wheel as a Gandhian duty, Dcsai 
has been barnstorming the country with 
a simple message: Mrs. Gandhi’s emer¬ 
gency has introduced a “climate of fear," 
and if she wins again, she will reimpose 
the full force of the emergency. 

Ram is the newcomer within the op¬ 
position leadership, having quit the 
party and the Cabinet only three weeks 
ago (Time, Feb. 14). The spokesman for 
India’s 85 million Untouchables, he is 


keeping his group separate from the Ja¬ 
nata Party, although he has agreed not 
to field any candidates directly against 
it. In a jab at Mrs. Gandhi and Sanjay, 
Ram remarked that whatever people 
may say about Congress Party bossism, 
they should remember that during the 
emergency, ‘ the whole country has been 
ruled by l V 2 bosses." 

If Ram’s resignation was a body 
blow to Mrs. Gandhi, the public defec¬ 
tion of her own aunt, the illustrious Mrs. 
Vijayalakshmi Pandit, 76, was a sting¬ 
ing slap in the face. Mrs. Pandit, one¬ 
time president of the U.N. General As¬ 
sembly and former Indian ambassador 
to Moscow, Washington and London, 
had made no secret of the fact that she 
disapproved of Mrs. Gandhi's emergen¬ 
cy. Last week she told reporters that al¬ 
though she loved her niece dearly, she 
would speak out during the campaign 
“in order that democracy can be put 
back on the rails in this country." 

Given the strength and the en¬ 
trenched position of the Congress Party, 
the odds are that it will win again—but 
these odds are growing shorter. Congress 
has always received between 40% and 
48% of the popular vote, and has stead¬ 
fastly maintained a parliamentary ma¬ 
jority only because the opposition was 
so badly split. This time there are only 
four major parties in the race: Congress, 
Janata, the anti-Moscow Communists 
(who are quietly cooperating with the 
opposition) and the larger, pro-Moscow 
Communist Party of India, which until 
recently was the ruling party's coalition 
partner. But it was denounced by Mrs. 
Gandhi last month and is now fumbling 
for a new political role l aced with an 
unexpectedly serious challenge, the 
Congress leadership has been naming 
the safest parliamentary candidates it 
can find, including several former 
princes who can be counted on to de¬ 
liver the vote in their old principalities. 

Cow And Calf. In a drive to re¬ 
juvenate the party, Sanjay Gandhi's 
youth wing had been demanding that it 
be allocated as many as 200 of the par¬ 
ty's approximately 500 parliamentary 
nominations. But once the veteran Ram 
quit, Mrs. Gandhi was obliged to place 
the stress on party loyalty and proven 
vote-getting ability As a result, Sanjay'$ 
allies wound up with fewer than ten 
nominations -one of which, of course, 
went to Sanjay himself. As it happens, 
Sanjay will be running in a safe con¬ 
stituency adjoining his mother's in Uttar 
Pradesh—a fact that strikes many In¬ 
dians as ironically appropriate to the 
Congress Party’s electoral symbol, a cow 
and a calf In this instance, mother and 
son are yoked in a political campaign 
that appears to be more difficult than 
any that the Congress Party has faced 
since independence. 



AUSTRALIA 


It doesn’t 
take much 
to become 
a refugee* 

Your race 
or beliefs 
can be 
enough* 



I'NIITR is ihc Office of (he l iniled N;iiinn> 

High Commissioner for Refugees. 

Our iob is to co-ordinate the worldwide volun 
tary efforts to solve refugee problems 

To give the lights ol mun back to refugees 
The right to work, to ctiuidtion Freedom ol 
religion IdemM\ papers Travel documents 
Legal protection 

Yoi. can show vour solidarity with people in need 
b\ suppoinng the voluntary refugee organisations 
m your country 

They don’t ask vour help to support refugees 
forever and ever 

Ihev nec-d vour help to make refugees self- 
supporting 

l iving ,i useful, peaceful and happy lilc some¬ 
where in the world Just as you do 




A Bobby Dazzler of a Dictionary 


It s a bonzer book , a hobby dazzler, 
really. Not something you would take to 
the dunny, nothing ocker like that. But 
really handy if some drongo comes the 
raw prawn and wants to start a blue in 
the boozer Now you can give it to him 
dinkurn. 

Which is to say. It is a first-rate book, 
quite excellent Not something one 
might read in the lavatory, nothing so 
boorish. But handy if some foolish per¬ 
son tries to be smart and wants to statt 
an argument in a pub. Now you will be 
able to give him the facts 

The handy reference work in ques¬ 
tion is The Australian Pocket Oxford 
Dictionary —a necessary tool for trans¬ 
lating, among other things, the vernac¬ 
ular reaction throughout Australia to its 
publication. Nine years in the compil¬ 
ing, the apod is the most serious attempt 
yet at codifying the continent's colorful 
dialect—and the ultimate response to 
Charles Dickens, who once sneered at 
Australian figuies of speech: ‘What are 
they, till they are marshaled in a dic¬ 
tionary, but slang?'' 

Actually, the Australian dialect is a 
kind of transported cock¬ 
ney English—the lively, 
earthy speech of a fron¬ 
tier-minded people who 
have, as one Australian 
author notes with tongue 
in cheek, “no respect for 
constituted authority, very 
little for tradition and 
none at all for the Eng¬ 
lish language." An observ¬ 
er even less charitable 
than Dickens once labeled 
the dialect a convict s ar¬ 
got, “constantly supplied 
with fresh corruption " 
That is not how Aus- 
traliancse was seen by 
English expert Grahame 
Johnston, one of Australia’s foremost 
philologists and literary scholars, whose 
job it was to compile the apod To do 
so. Johnston spent uncount¬ 
ed hours listening and tak¬ 
ing notes at Australian race 
tracks, pubs, wharves 
—anywhere he could over¬ 
hear conversation John¬ 
ston also invited others to 
contribute. Finally he had 
amassed the most compre¬ 
hensive list of Australian¬ 
isms ever collected: about 
15,000 in all. These were in¬ 
terpolated between thou¬ 
sands of ordinary English 
words, and the result serves 
as a standard dictionary. 

Browsers can discover 
what an Australian means 
by W66p Woop ("n.. jocular 



name for remote rural town or district') 
or a jackaroo (“n . young man employed 
on and learning work of sheep or cattle 
station") A pom is ’>/. and adj.. the Brit¬ 
ish, esp the English.'' and Blind Fred¬ 
dy is "n . the least perceptive person” 
-as in “Even Blind Freddy can sec 
that.” An American discovers that a ra~ 
zoo is not a variation on a Bronx cheer 
bul a very small amount of money, and 
that a blue is variously a bill, a traffic 
summons, an argument, a blunder or. 
for some unknown reason, a redheaded 
person. Said Johnston of his catalogue. 
“The book contains a wealth of infor¬ 
mation about our way of life, political 
and cultural institutions, characteristic 
idioms, games, and flora and fauna ” 
Unfortunately, Johnston died short¬ 
ly after the apod was published last No¬ 
vember He therefore failed to witness 
the success that the book immediately 
enjoyed some 100,000 copies sold at $7 
per copy m the first two months. He 
also missed a controversy that sprang 
up, ironically over two non-Australian¬ 
isms included in the apod Early this 
month the Australian Commissioner for 
Community Relations, A1 Grassby, af¬ 
ter protests by some ethnic and religious 
groups, demanded that the book be 
pulled from stores on the grounds that 
it includes the derogatory terms dago 
and wop as the sole entries 
for people of Spanish and 
Italian ancestry The pres¬ 
ence of such slur words, said 
Grassby, was “against the 
best interests of building 
harmony in our multicul¬ 
tural society.” Grassby has 
found little general support 
for his complaint, and Ox¬ 
ford University Press offi¬ 
cials declare that the dictio- 
nasy “in no way approves of 
(use of the termsl; it is mere¬ 
ly descriptive.” The apod is 
likely to be a longtime fa¬ 
vorite, despite all of Grass¬ 
by's bagging in , derived 
from criticizing). 
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LIEUT. GENERAL EMILIO VILLASCAESA RECEIVING EMBRACE; COMMUNIST OFFICIAL (WITH DOSSIER) ARRIVING FOR HIS RARTV'S LEGALIZATION 


SPAIN 

Jockeying to the Starting Gate 

it should be politics k la Western previously little-known terrorist outfit 
Europe from hereon m,’’observed a dip- calling itself GRAPO, an acronym m 
lomat in Madrid last week—and he just Spanish for Oct. 1 Antifascist Resistance 

might be right. After weeks of poten- Groups. GRAPO also declared itself re- 

tially explosive uncertainty, the reform- sponsible for the deaths of three police- 
minded government of Premier Adolfo men last month. According to police, the 
Suarez—and Spaniards generally—was anti-GRAPO raids reduced the group's 

turning attention back to the business strength to the point where it is “prac- 
of bringing parliamentary elections to tically disbanded ” 
the country for the first time in four dec- Still, many Spaniards remained sus- 
ades The government aided this effort picious of the GRAPO affair and its sud- 

by proclaiming a new political-accred- denly happy ending. Among other 

itation system that will bestow legal sta- things, the daily El Pais wanted to know 

tus on a wide variety of hitherto out- . why a band of hardened desperadoes 

lawed—if quietly tolerated -political surrendered meekly when confronted by 

groups, perhaps even the Communists, the cops. In many quarters the feeling 

The back-to-normal atmosphere was persisted that the kidnapings and vio- 

further enhanced by the rescue of two lence had actually been engineered by 

top officials who had been kidnaped by right-wingers intent on stopping Spain s 

political extremists, and the arrests of democratic evolution. 

38 people who allegedly participated in Lawful Stampede. If so, they bad- 
a six-day spree of political violence last ly miscalculated. Even before Oriol and jpanish premier adoifo suArez 

month. No one rules out the possibility Villaescusa were rescued, the Suarez Above the fray. 

of further violence but, for the moment, government had revised a restrictive po- y ’ 

Spain was at relative peace. litical-association law denying legal sta- ders of the judiciary. It also brought the 

The cops carried off their counter- tus to any party that the regime did not issue of Communist legitimacy out into 

terrorist coup in well-planned raids on like. The new law allows parties to reg- the open, where it undoubtedly belongs 

two suburban apartments. Held sepa- ister with the promise of either legal- Publication of the amended law led 

rately inside—and unharmed—were the ization within ten days or a Supreme to a stampede of applicants for lawful 

kidnap victims: right-wing Industrialist Court ruling on their status within 30 status. By week’s end two dozen parties 

, Antonio Maria de Oriol y Urquijo, the more days. That lactic had the effect of had entered the lists, and political court- 

president of Spains advisory Council of passing the thorny problem of whether ship, already a national indoor spoil. 

State, and Army Lieut. General Emilio to recognize Spain's hardy and well-or- had reached new levels of intensity. 

Villaescusa Quilis. Responsibility for ganized Communist Party away from Among the first to form a bloc were sev- 

their abduction had been claimed by a the Premier’s office and onto the shoul- en conservative groups, some with Fran- 








ANDREI SAKHAROV DISPLAYING JIMMY CARTER'S LETTER IN HIS MOSCOW APARTMENT 

HUMAN RIGHTS 


Jimmy Carter’s Letter to a Friend 


quista credentials, which joined in the 
Ahanza Popular. Its most prominent 
leader is Manuel Fraga Iribarne, a Min¬ 
ister of Information and Tourism in the 
Franco government, who is seeking sup¬ 
port from conseivalive rural and small¬ 
town Spaniards. Observers speculate 
that the Alianza might gain more than 
20' V of the vote in an election. 

A center-right bloc, the Centro De - 
mocratuo. has formed itself from a het¬ 
erogeneous grouping of Spanish liberals 
intermingled with a sprinkling of Chris¬ 
tian Democrats and Social Democrats. 
Centro is led by Pio Cabanillas, an¬ 
other former Franco Information Min¬ 
ister, sacked hy the dictator in a dis¬ 
pute over press restrictions, and by 
outspokenly monarchist Josc-Maria de 
Areil/a, a disappointed contender for 
Premier Suarez's job Cabanillas and 
Arcilza talk unconvincingly of gaming 
support from well over 30 r r of the elec¬ 
torate They do. however, have the back¬ 
ing of several Cabinet ministers Pub¬ 
licly. at least. Suarez is not among them 
He is loosely lied to the Franquista Mov- 
i mien to Sacwnal. but Suarez intends 
to keep himself above the fiay and even¬ 
tually rely on the political center if, as 
is likely, he remains Premier after elec¬ 
tions 

The remaining majority of Christian 
Democrats is tilting slightly to the left 
of center I he party has strength in some 
outlying regions, but suffered a slight set¬ 
back when the Spanish Roman Cath¬ 
olic Church refused to commit itself po¬ 
litically. The Social Democratic main¬ 
stream. meanwhile, has yet to find 
secure footing in the new alignment 

Ranking Prince. Fui ther to the left, 
the mass-based Socialist Workers Pat¬ 
ty, led by Lawyer Felipe Gonzalez. has 
rejected an alliance with a smaller, in¬ 
tellectually oriented socialist group. 
Conceivably. Gonzalez and Company 
could draw 2Q r ( of the vote 

That leaves the Communist Party as 
the biggest unknown factor in Spanish 
politics. The party is considered the best- 
organized force m the country, though 
its membership strength is a secret, the 
best estimates of its electoral strength 
range from 8 f * to 1 2 C '< Its influence with 
organized labor is undeniable Fven if 
the court refuses to recogni/e the party. 
Communist-backed candidates will run 
as thinly disguised independents Party 
Secretary-General Santiago Carrillo, 
who has now been granted the passport 
that he had been seeking since 1 ran- 
co s death, intends to boost his prestige 
as a ranking prince of Furo-Commu- 
nism by meeting as $txm as possible w ith 
Italy’s Fnrico Berlinguer and France's 
Georges Marchais The problem is (hat 
Carrillo would like to meet in Madrid, 
and officially the government is unlike¬ 
ly to allow any public Communist sum¬ 
mit in the country No one knows how 
Suarez will react, however, if Berlinguer 
and Marchais simply show up in Ma¬ 
drid for a well-publici/cd private chat 
with an old comrade-in-arms. 

Ail „ 


The Soviet militiamen guaiding the 
American embassy on Tchaikovsky 
Street in Moscow stared in surprise as 
the chauffcured limousine pulled up. Out 
of his official car stepped a leading mem¬ 
ber of the Soviet Academy of Sciences 
He was ushered into the office of a rank¬ 
ing embassy official, who received his 
caller with all the ceremony and respect 
due one of the worlds greatest thermo¬ 
nuclear physicists and a Nobel Peace 
Prize laureate 

The visitor was Andrei Sakharov, 
spiritual leader of Russia's dissident 
movement (Timl cover story, Feb. 21). 
Though stripped of all his scientific 
posts, and harassed constantly by the 
KGB, he has retained certain privileges, 
among them, oddly enough, the use of a 
chauffeurcd limousine—one of the en¬ 
vied perquisites of a member of the So¬ 
viet Academy. 

It was a special mission that brought 
Sakharov to the embassy As he jubi¬ 
lantly explained to 17 Western journal¬ 
ists who jammed his little flat later, Sa¬ 
kharov had been handed a letter from 
Jimmy Carter, pledging continued com¬ 
mitment to human rights in the U.S and 
abroad. 'We shall use our good offices 
to seek the release of prisoners of con¬ 
science.” wrote Carter, and "we will con¬ 
tinue our efforts to shape a world re¬ 
sponsive to human aspirations.” 

The letter, written Feb. 5, inexpli¬ 
cably was delivered twelve days later. 
Thus it predated the President's public 
critique of the Soviets for having jailed 


Dissident Alexander Ginzburg, which 
triggered the Kremlin's fury Once 
again, the Russian response came sw ift¬ 
ly and angrily. Hours after Sakharov s 
announcement. Soviet Ambassador 
Anatoli Dobrynin called on Acting U S 
Secretary of State Arthur Hartman in 
Washington and declared that the 
Kremlin "resolutely” rejected "attempts 
to interfere in its internal affairs.” The 
Soviet leaders were furious that a U S. 
President had made direct contact with 
their most eloquent critic; Sakharov 
himself further provoked their ire by 
boldly appearing at the U.S. embassy 
Washington, in any case, offered no 
apologies Questioned as to whether 
Carter's letter might worsen the pros¬ 
pects of an arms agreement with Mos¬ 
cow, Press Secretary Jody Powell re¬ 
plied "Loving one another is not usually 
the reason for reaching an agreement 
on nuclear weapons.” Translation: if a 
salt agreement is reached, it will be out 
of mutual self-interest. Powell added 
that the Soviets have hardly refrained 
from commenting on U.S. affairs, as, for 
example, when Pravda expressed sup¬ 
port for Communist Angela Davis dur¬ 
ing her 1972 trial. 

Friendly Nations. To signal further 
his determination to speak out on the 
subject. Carter last week also linked the 
questiomof human rights to a possible 
rapprochement with Cuba. Now it re¬ 
mained to be seen whether he would 
turn his attention to friendly nations 
—Iran* South Korea, Chile, for example 

. V-- 


—where the rights of dissidents are 
hardly more tolerated than in the So¬ 
viet Union. 

■ ■ ■ 

Meanwhile, the gathering momen¬ 
tum of protest against human rights vi¬ 
olations in Eastern Europe was meet¬ 
ing relentless government opposition. 
In Prague, along with continuing at¬ 
tacks on dissidents, authorities intim¬ 
idated Western newsmen in an effort 
to mute news of widespread dissident 
activity. Correspondents Paul Hofmann 
of the New York Times and Walter 
Kratzer of the West German magazine 
Stern were taken off the Prague-Vi- 
enna Express by police. After inter¬ 
rogation and the seizure of notes and 
documents, the police unceremoniously 
dumped the newsmen two miles from 
the Austrian border. 

In Rumania, Party Chief Nicolae 
Ceaujescu publicly threatened eight 
writers and intellectuals who had issued 
an appeal for greater respect for the 
human rights guaranteed by the Ruma¬ 
nian constitution and Helsinki accord. 
Police cordoned oft 4 whole neighbor¬ 
hoods where dissidents and their fam¬ 
ilies live. And in a nationwide broad¬ 
cast. the Rumanian dictator denounced 
dissidents as “traitors”—a warning that 
human rights activists were risking long 
jail sentences or possibly even death. 


ESPIONAGE 

From Russia with Lovers 

Behind her dtsk in Norway's For¬ 
eign Ministry headquarters in Oslo, 
Gunvor Galtung llaavik, 64. moved 
through her clerical chores with the air 
of an efficient and kindly librarian. Slen¬ 
der and white-haired, with slightly sad 
eyes, she was a familiar and trusted face 
in the ministry: after all. she had been 
there for 20 years and before that had 
served ten years in the Norwegian em¬ 
bassy in Moscow. Among her assigned 
duties were the inventory and destruc¬ 
tion of the ministry's classified legal doc¬ 
uments, many of them secret—a job she 
carried out with evident dispatch 

One evening late last month Gun¬ 
vor Haavik's career came abruptly to 
an end. Out walking along a snowy path 
in suburban Oslo, she stopped to talk to 
a conservatively dressed man. Suddenly 
the night air was filled with shouts as 
running men appeared from behind 
trees and snowbanks and others charged 
from cruising taxicabs. They swiftly 
wrestled to the ground the man talking 
with Haavik before he could retrieve a 
packet that he had given her; and they 
hustled Haavik off to jail. For more than 
27 of her 30 years in the Foreign Min¬ 
istry, she later admitted, the trusted, 
spinsterish Miss Haavik had been a So¬ 
viet spy. 

In nabbing Haavik, Norwegian 
counterintelligence agents cracked the 
very hub of an elaborate Soviet spy ring 


and, indeed, the most serious spy case 
in Norway ever. Within days of her ar¬ 
rest, six Russians were expelled from 
Norway, including the Soviet embassy’s 
third secretary, A.K. Printsipalov, the 
KQB operative who was caught with 
Haavik. Last week, after intense behind- 
the-scenes pressure, still another Rus¬ 
sian departed on a one-way trip to Mos¬ 
cow He was G.F. Titov, officially a 
counselor to the Soviet embassy in Oslo 
but in fact the KGB spy master for the en¬ 
tire Norwegian operation. Titov is no 
newcomer to the Soviet spy game: he 
had to flee his post at the London em¬ 
bassy just before a British crackdown 
in 1971 that led to the expulsion of 105 
diplomats and other officials. 

Lifelong Infatuation. The recruit¬ 
ment of Haavik as a Soviet “mole”—an 
agent who burrows deep into the inner 
workings of a target country—evidently 


stemmed from her lifelong infatuation 
with everything Russian—especially 
men Her first affair, in the 1930s, was 
innocent enough—it involved a refugee 
Soviet artist and left her fluent in Rus¬ 
sian. Then, at the end of World War II, 
Haavik was recruited by Norwegian lib¬ 
eration forces to work as a nurse and in¬ 
terpreter with Soviet prisoners who had 
been held by the Nazis in local P O W, 
camps There she met and fell in love 
with another Russian, this time an im¬ 
prisoned soldier 

Investigators in Oslo speculate that 
a^er Haavik's lover was repatriated, 
she succeeded in getting a transfer to 
the Norwegian embassy in Moscow. 
But the soldie. was threatened with 
imprisonment in Russia’s far north—a 
common fate for ex-P.O.W.s whose loy¬ 
alty was deemed questionable. The kob 
offered to help her, promising to pro¬ 
tect the soldier if she performed some 


favors at the embassy. Haavik never 
saw her lover again, but she became 
hopelessly ensnared by the KGB. By 
1949, when Norway entered NATO, Op¬ 
erative Haavik was ready with a signed 
spy contract. To compensate for her 
lost lover, she found at least one more 
torrid tovarish before being posted back 
to Oslo in 1956. 

Ironically, in 1965 Norway arrested 
and tried a woman for espionage after 
a KGB defector had told how Soviet in¬ 
telligence in the 1950s secured infor¬ 
mation from “a female employee hn 
the Moscow embassy! who enjoyed male 
Russian companionship.” But Norwe¬ 
gian authorities picked up the wrong 
woman—one lngeborg Lygren—and 
wound up paying her $5,700 in false- 
arresl damages, while Gunvor Haavik 
blithely continued her career. Suspicions 
were aroused again just a few years 


ago, when Norwegian Foreign Ministry 
officials began noting how uncannily 
well-informed Soviet diplomats seemed 
to be on confidential Norwegian po¬ 
sitions regarding European Community 
membership Norwegian counterintel¬ 
ligence slapped a tight surveillance on 
Soviet diplomats in Oslo and eventually 
Caught Printsipalov meeting with Haa¬ 
vik. After tracking the pair painstak¬ 
ingly for several months, they finally 
sprang their trap. 

For her work as a mole, Haavik col¬ 
lected a paltry $9,500 over the entire 
27 years. Now she may go to jail for 
15 years. Her arrest and Titov's forced 
departure have crippled the Soviet spy 
network in Norway, but it is hardly de¬ 
funct. A British intelligence study es¬ 
timates that out of a total staff of about 
90 in the U.S.S.R.’s Oslo embassy be¬ 
fore the Haavik affair, 61 were Soviet 
intelligence agents. 
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GUNVOR HAAVIK WITH RUSSIAN P.O.W % IN NORWAY IN 1945, & TODAY (INSET) 

A trusted face, with a lifelong infatuation for eveiything Russian. 


MERCHANTS OF DEBT 



The world glitters these 
days with opportunities to for¬ 
get the rigors of the winter in 
a bout of self-indulgence. The 
theater, opeia and ballet sea¬ 
sons are in full swing Stores 
are about to burst forth with 
displays of brightly colored 
dresses and lightweight suits 
foretelling the not-quite-immi- 
nent spring Airlines and trav¬ 
el agencies sing siren songs of 
palm trees bending in soft 
Caribbean bree/es. And all 
these delights can be 
savored without dipping 
into the cash that must be 
hoarded to pay those mon¬ 
strous winter fuel bills Just 
flash a few rectangles of hard 
plastic embossed with cabalis¬ 
tic numbers, and enter the 
magic world of Buy Now. Pay 
Later 

Provided that, of coin sc. 
one has survived the Christmas 
journey into that country with¬ 
out having to exit through the 
underworld of dunning credi¬ 
tors. debt-consolidation loans 
and bankruptcy court. Over 
the past month or so, the morning mail 
has been reviving unmerry Yuletide rec¬ 
ollections in millions of households, as 
the bills have cascaded in From depart¬ 
ment stores for the toys, furs, watches, 
gowns, cameras, TV games bought with 
the “holiday money” that the stores sent 
out in November (how far away that 
“first payment not due till February” 
seemed then) From credit-card compa¬ 
nies for the drinks so expansively signed 
for that day the office staff knocked off 
early to spend the afternoon toasting one 
another’s health. In many households 
those bills will not be paid for months, 
during which time the families will have 
to scrimp Says A J Monjuic III. dilec¬ 
tor of Greater New Orleans' Consumer 
Credit Counseling Service “Now is 
when people get in trouble, after the hol¬ 
idays They just skipped the creditors, 
and now all of the bills have started com¬ 
ing in " 

American Duty. But the vast ma¬ 
jority of Americans will clear up their 
Christmas bills w ith only minor difficul¬ 
ty and then launch on another round of 
credit buying—or just never stop. In the 
modern U S.. the Affluent Society has 
become the C red it Society, and an insis¬ 
tence on buying only what can be paid 
for in cash seems as outmoded as a crew 
cut Those who cannot get credit are sec- 
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ond-class citizens Those who try to limit 
their borrowing are sometimes viewed as 
economic subversives—as Timf.’s Jo¬ 
hanna McGeary discovered when she 
confided to a Boston banker that she 
rarely uses her two department-store 
charge cards. Wailed the astonished 
banker “You’re just not doing your part 
for the American economy.” 

The banker has a point Since 1950. 
while the U S. population has grown 
44%, the total of consumer installment 
debt outstanding has multiplied more 
than twelve times, to roughly $179 bil¬ 
lion—and that does not include home- 
mortgage debt. If consumers in any 
month go into hock less rapidly than 
they did the month before, economists 
view their self-denial as a worrisome 
sign. And if Americans ever start to pay 
off old debts faster than they lake on 
new ones, unsold merchandise piles up 
at an alarming rate 

That happened during the 1974-75 
recession. But since then economic re¬ 
covery has prompted a renewed willing¬ 
ness to incur debt—or perhaps the real 
sequence went the other way around. In 
any case, installment debt rose 10% in 
1976, and Salomon Brothers, a leading 
Wall Street investment house, predicts 
that it will shoot up 12% this year. Says 
Lacy Hurtt, a vice president at Phila¬ 


delphia's Fidelity Bank: “The 
ability of the consumer to take 
on more debt will be the un¬ 
derpinning of the economy in 
1977. This year is the year of 
consumer credit ” 

Dollar totals, however, are 
only one way to measure the 
growth of the Credit Society 
To gray beards raised in a cash 
economy, the proliferation of 
goocls and services that can be 
bought with credit is even 
more startling. Houses, 
cars, furniture, appliances, 
airline tickets barely begin 
the list Rents at the Prom¬ 
enade Apartments in Los An¬ 
geles, ski-lift tickets in Aspen. 
Colo., taxi rides m St Louis, 
veterinary services in Jackson¬ 
ville. and treatment in the 
emergency rooms of Atlanta’s 
hospitals can all be charged on 
credit caids So can admission 
to a nudist camp m Yugoslavia, 
birth-control counseling by 
Planned Parenthood of Pitts¬ 
burgh and funerals conducted 
by the Parkside Memorial 
Chapel in New York City. 

Culture, virtue and vice are all avail¬ 
able on credit International Art Regis¬ 
try, an organization that authenticates 
art works, in the past six months has be¬ 
gun offering an Art Card on which pa¬ 
trons can charge up to half the price of a 
painting or sculpture, and take as long as 
five years to pay tat 15% interest). One 
California civil servant used the card to 
buy a Maxfield Parrish original that cost 
$14,000—equal to his annual salary. At 
Emory University in Atlanta, students 
can use credit cards to enroll for any eve¬ 
ning course--Spanish, fiction writing, 
belly dancing. Some churches in the 
same city let parishioners charge their 
annual pledges on credit cards. 

Discreet Billing. In a less hallowed 
vein, several Las Vegas hotel-casinos is¬ 
sue their own credit cards to customers 
who visit several times a year. By show¬ 
ing his card, a holder can get a room 
when (he hotel is ostensibly sold out (the 
card identifies him as a preferred cus¬ 
tomer entitled to a room the hotel holds 
in reserve) and then proceed to the ca¬ 
sino to pick up chips on credit. Although 
prostitution used to be the quintessential 
cash-ig-advance business, the Cottontail 
Ranch, a legal brothel between Las Ve¬ 
gas and Reno, posts signs over each of its 
beds advertising its willingness to take 
Diners Club, Master Charge or Bank* 










Americard. Some of New York’s “mas¬ 
sage parlors” accept credit cards too 
—discreetly billing Customers in the 
name of nearby restaurants that for a fee 
let the parlors use their card imprinters 
and sales-d raft forms. 

Even people caught in the toils of 
the law can sometimes escape on cred¬ 
it. Master Charge holders can charge 
court fines in Erie, Pa., and one holder 
of a credit card from Citizens and South¬ 
ern National Bank in Atlanta got a 
loan to bail himself out of jail. In Bucks- 
port, Me. the law firm of Fellows, Kee 
& Nesbitt will let clients charge legal 
fees on Bank Americard or Master 
Charge ($35 for drawing a simple will. 
$300 for defending a client against 
charges of drunken driving) New York 
lawyer Jerome Meyers even accepts in¬ 
stallment payments of his $500 fee for 
handling the court work to have a debt¬ 
or declared bankrupt. 

Loans for Loans. Credit itself, in 
a sense, can be bought on credit Near¬ 
ly all banks now offer * overdraft” plans 
that allow a customer to lake out a 
loan simply by writing a check for an 
amount larger than the cash balance 
he has in his account The loan can eas¬ 
ily be used to make monthly payments 
on bills that the customer has run up 
on the same bank’s credit card 

No one really knows how many 
credit or charge cards are available, but 
many consumers accumulate 50 or so 
without trying specially hard The 
world s largest known assortment be¬ 
longs to Walter Cavanagh, 33, a bach¬ 
elor pharmacist in Los Altos, Calif, who 
collects credit cards the way other peo¬ 
ple collect stamps or coins. At last count 
he had 805 in h.s own name, plus an¬ 
other 50-odd en route to him and ap¬ 
plication forms for some 300 more (only 
J J. Newberry, the variety-store chain, 
has ever turned him down). Cavanagh, 
who earns about $27,000 a year, gen¬ 
erally carries and uses only two of his 
cards. Diners Club and either Bank- 
Americard or Master Charge, he usu¬ 
ally keeps the rest of his collection 
locked away m a bank safe-deposit box 
In theory, however, if the credit limi¬ 
tations on all his cards were added up. 
he could run up bills totaling $9.3 mil¬ 
lion in a single month at restaurants, 
stores, hotels, gas stations, car-rental 
.agencies, nurseries, supermarkets 

The sending of credit cards to peo- 
,pl t who do not ask for them was out¬ 
lawed by Congress seven years ago; too 
many thieves were stealing cards out of 
the mail and happily charging huge pur¬ 
chases in the names of people who had 
no inkling of what was going on until 
they got the bills. But banks and other 
merchants of debt still vigorously adver¬ 
tise services like “loan phones,” which 
can be called at night by borrowers too 
impatient to wait until the bank opens 


in the morning. One of the current at¬ 
tractions: car buyers who a year or two 
ago could borrow for no more than 36 
months can now get 48-month loans. 

Credit, once considered the privilege 
of the well-to-do, is being extended to 
—and snapped up by—more and more 
lower-income people. Over the past dec¬ 
ade, the most explosive growth in the 
whole credit field has been recorded by 
the two big bank charge cards. Master 
Charge and Bank Americard, which will 
be renamed Visa next week. (The new 
name will apply to cards that have been 
issued under different names in 21 coun¬ 
tries. and it also subliminally suggests 
the passport to the good life.) 

Master Charge grew from 5.7 mil¬ 
lion cardholders who charged $312 mil¬ 
lion worth of purchases in 1967 to 40 
million holders -one out of every four 
adult Americans—who ran up bills of 
$13 5 billion last year. One major rea¬ 
son banks deliberately offer the cards 
to many people who cannot meet the re¬ 
quirements of American Express and 
Diners Club for a minimum income of 
$10,000 a year Chemical Bank in New 
York City says it “probably” will grant 
a Master Charge card to a person in his 
20s who has been employed for only six 
months and earns $8,000 a year. 

Sudden Impulse. At the other end 
of the scale, some card companies are es¬ 
tablishing a hierarchy among their hold¬ 
ers. American Express, besides its fa¬ 
miliar green card, issued a gold card to 
clients who qualify to borrow $2,000 or 
more on their signatures By checking a 
box on his American Express bill, a 
cardholder gets an instant loan. Carte 
Blanche has a gold card loo; it is good 
for two years, unlike ordinal y cards that 
have to be renewed annually 

As they get credit, people's buying 
habits change: on sudden impulse they 
pick up items they would never have 
bought if they had to pay cash. Explains 
Madi Fcrencz. a senioi product man¬ 
ager for Colgate-Palmolive Co. in New 
York: “Knowing 1 can charge an item, 

1 say, ‘Oh well, the bill will not be com¬ 
ing in for another month "At one auc¬ 
tion, Ferenc/ dipped into her bank line 
of credit to make the winning bid of $500 
fora Persian rug. “I wasn’t planning on 
buying a rug. but this one came up at a 
fantastic price " A wallelful of credit 
cards also makes many a consumer feel 
like a big shot who can spend freely at 
posh restaurants. Says Roger Marlin, 
public relations manager of Windows on 
the World atop the World Trade Cen¬ 
ter in Manhattan: “If a person with a 
eard sees a $35 bottle of wine on the 
list, after one drink he'll decide to buy 
it. Shoot the works, baby! It's funny 
money, not green hard cash” 

Of course, as all debtors know, they 
must eventually settle their bills in green 
hard cash or Have their credit cut off 
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Only one refusal. 


—and, as the 17th-century English poet 
George Herbert observed, “He that has 
lost his credit is dead to the world.” So 
the U S has not quite become the cash¬ 
less society, but there are some hints of 
a less than brave new world aborning 
For the past three years, a Cornell Uni¬ 
versity faculty dining club has actually 
forbidden its customers to pay cash. 
Professors are issued credit cards by 
the university and must use them in the 
club or eat somewhere else. The club is 
run by the Cornell School of Hotel Ad¬ 


ministration, which apparently wants 
to train its students for a world in 
which cash has become nearly obsolete. 

About a third of the holders of bank 
credit cards pay their bills within 25 days 
and thus escape the interest charges 
equal to 18% a year that banks levy on 
cardholders who pay their accounts 
more slowly. Last May, however, Man¬ 
hattan's Citibank began imposing a fee 
of 50* a month on the prompt payers. 
Bank officials protested that they were 
losing money handling the quickly set¬ 
tled accounts. Be that as it may, the 
charge marks a vaguely Orwellian first: 
customers now have to pay for the priv¬ 
ilege of not using extended credit. 

Fairly Prudent. For the most part, 
though, the Credit Society is less Orwell¬ 
ian than Galbraithian: a world of af¬ 
fluence Since World War H. the U.S 
has shifted from being a nation of rent¬ 
ers to one in which the majority of ail 
families own their own homes. Auto 
ownership has become almost universal 
(84% of all families), enjoyment of TV 
sets even more so (97% of all families 
have at least one) None of that would 
have been possible without easy credit. 
A cash-on-the-barrelhead economy, if 
one can still be imagined, would be 
smaller and poorer, with less production, 
lower incomes, fewer jobs. 

Worries that the economy would 
prove to be a house of cards built on un¬ 
collectible debt have largely disap¬ 
peared. Gerard Lareau, president of the 
Consumer Credit Counseling Service of 
Greater New York, offers some rules of 
thumb for individuals and families: 10% 
of take-home pay devoted to meeting in¬ 
stallment bills is “comfortable,” 15% to 


16% “manageable/' 20% or more dan¬ 
gerous “credit overload.” By these stan¬ 
dards, most Americans have been using 
credit fairly prudently: total installment 
debt currently is slightly less than 13% 
of total personal income. 

The test came in the 1974-75 reces¬ 
sion. when credit delinquencies (bills 
overdue 30 days or more) rose to 2.8% 
of all consumer debt. Says Robert Sa- 
kowitz, president of Sakowitz Inc., a 
Houston-based chain of specialty stores. 
“We probably wrote off* more bad debts 
in 1974 than we ever have in all of our 
75 years of existence.” As the economy 
has recovered, the delinquency rate has 
dropped again to less than 2.4%, which 
does not worry lenders. 

But if consumer debt is no danger 
to the overall economy, life in the Cred¬ 
it Society still has its strains. Psycho¬ 
logically, puritan maxims—do not enjoy 
something untiTyou have earned enough 
to pay for it; stay out of debt—maintain 
a strong hold on the American mind. 
In a survey of consumers two years ago, 
pollsters for General Mills Inc. found 
that 60% of American families consid¬ 
ered “not being in debt” an important 
personal value; 45% identified “being 
completely out of debt'* as a major goal 
for the future. And how did they face 
the fact that they might well never reach 
that goal? By redefining “debt.” To 
many, the word did not mean simply 
owing money but falling behind in the 
payments. 

Many people still feel vaguely guilty 
about using credit-heavily—especially, 
of course, when the bills come. Says 
Manhattan Psychologist Joyce Brothers: 
“Credit buying is much like being 


What It Really Costs 

Credit counselors invariably bewail the willingness of con¬ 
sumers to take the first time-payment deal they arc offered 
—and with good reason. To test the benefits of shopping 
around. Time staffers in New England, the Midwest and the 
California-Nevada area asked various lenders what terms they 
would offer to a salesman who earned $20,000 a year and want¬ 
ed to borrow $2,000 to take his wife and two children on a va¬ 
cation The salesman was assumed to be making mortgage 
payments on a $40,000 house, and to be paying $110 a month 
on an auto loan and $50 a month on department-store charge 
accounts Conclusion: he would pay anything from 1% to 
22% effective annual interest on his vacation loan if he turned 
to legitimate creditors, 55% for ten weeks if he nought out a 
Las Vegas loan shark (borrow $2,000, repay $3,100—or else). 

The lowest rate was offered by a Pasadena savings and 
loan. If the salesman had $2,000 or more in a savings ac¬ 
count, he could borrow on his passbook and pay 1 % more in in¬ 
terest on his loan than he received in interest on his savings. 
The high-end 22% rate was quoted by a finance company in 
Los Angeles. Some rates in between: 

LIFE INSURERS would lend the money at 5% to 8% interest an¬ 
nually, if the salesman had built up a cash value of $2,000 or 
more in a policy. Since he would in effect be borrowing his own 
money, he could repay the principal whenever he felt like it, or 
not at all In that case the $2,000 would be deducted from the 
proceeds paid to his beneficiaries when he died. 


CREDIT UNIONS would generally lend to a salesman-member 
at 12% annually. But if he belonged to Polaroid Corp.’s cred¬ 
it union, an annual refund of interest would reduce the real 
rate to 9.6%. Payments: about $80 a month for three years. 
BANKS offered strikingly varied terms on a straight in¬ 
stallment loan. In Boston, National Shawmut Bank would 
lend at 14% per year for 24 months (monthly payment: 
$96.02). First National Bank of Boston would offer a “re¬ 
volving line of credit” with an indefinite repayment period 
and charge interest of 18% annually on the first $500 of 
unpaid balance, 12% on the rest Minimum payment: $55 a 
month for 41 months. The First National Bank of Kansas 
City would lend for only one year, at 15.75%. Monthly pay¬ 
ment: $180. 

FINANCE COMPANIES charged the highest rates. Typically, 
Household Finance Corp. would demand 18% annually on a 
30-month loan. Monthly payment: $83.27. 

One happy thought for the salesman: though his loag^ 
would be unsecured—since a vacation cannot be foreclosed-:" 
or repossessed—he would have little trouble getting it. Only 
one lender, People’s Finance Co. of Somerville, Mass., ex¬ 
pressed reluctance. If the salesman were salaried, he would 
get $ 1,000—the company’s maximum to anybody—at 18% in¬ 
terest. If he worked on commission, Manager Edmund Nad- 
daff would turn him down flat* Why? Like many people in 
the business, Naddaff has his own intriguing theory: a com¬ 
mission salesman, he says, is likely to be “manic-depressive 
as a person” and thus a poor credit risk. 







drunk. The buzz happens immediately, 
and it gives you a lift, the feeling that 
you don't care about your problems. The 
- hangover comes the day after." 

Socially, the credit card is rapidly re¬ 
placing the checkbook as a weapon in 
marital wars Credit has given each 
spouse a method of concealing spend¬ 
ing from the other until it is too late to 
do anything about it. Charlottesville. 
Va., Psychiatrist Richard Garnett says 
he sees many cases in which a wife runs 
up huge charge-account bills as a way 
of getting even with her husband for 
some real or imagined slight. A husband, 
of course, can achieve the same result 
by treating himself and some boon com¬ 
panions to frequent three-martini “busi¬ 
ness" lunches and charging them on his 
American Express card. 

Whether overuse of credit causes 
marital strife, or vice versa, the com¬ 
bination often leads to a sequence well 
known to bill collectors and lawyers 
debt defaults, followed by divorce, fol¬ 
lowed by bankruptcy Oddly, say credit 
people, it rarely works the other way 
around; if a debt-ridden couple can 
patch up the marital quairel, they usu¬ 
ally can work out a way to clear up bills 
and return to solvency too fn other 
words, the family that pays together, 
stays together. 

Real Victims. Financially, the 
Credit Society has its outcasts and vic¬ 
tims. For all the vigor with which lend¬ 
ers push credit, some people find they 
cannot get any Janet Brooks, 30. paid 
cash for all her major purchases for her 
first nine years after graduating from 
Wayne State University in Detroit be¬ 
cause she feared she lacked the self-dis¬ 
cipline to handle credit. Now, as co¬ 
owner of a recently founded catering 
business, she needs credit, the business 
cannot borrow unless Miss Brooks and 
her partner, another single woman, 
prove their personal creditworthiness 
Says Janet “I’ve tried Master Charge, 
Carte Blanche, Diners Club, local stores 
you name it f walk into a store and ap¬ 
ply for a charge account, I gel back a no¬ 
tice that my credit has been refused be¬ 
cause F have no credit history." 

The real victims of the credit system 
are those who plunge into debt over their 
heads. By most estimates they constitute 
no more than 5 % of all credit buyers, but 
their numbers seem to be growing Only 
a handful are true "crediholics" —people 
who get some kind of excitement about 
always being in debt and in a bind about 
paying bills Most simply yield to the 
temptation to overspend. 

The temptation-prone come from 
all income levels. One client of New 
York’s Community Credit Counseling 
Service made $80,000 a year as a bro¬ 
kerage-house partner and counted on re¬ 
ceiving a $300,000 inheritance, so he 
ran up bills of more than $150,000. Still 
waiting for the inheritance, he is now 
spending almost half his income to pay 
off under an extended plan at $3,100 a 
pionth* In Los Angek$, Kenneth Breck- 
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cnridge, 42, a mail sorter, and his wife 
Genevieve, a teacher in the Head Start 
program, found themselves paying 
$1,178 of their combined $1,450 month¬ 
ly income to clear up credit bills Says 
Breckenridgc: "F found credit hard to re¬ 
sist even when I didn’t need it. Bene¬ 
ficial Finance would send me something 
in the mail saying. ‘You’re good for 
$500 right now.’ You didn’t even have 
to go to the office, just sign the card 
and send it in. F went to Vegas on 
one of our anniversaries like that." 

The common denominator of deht^ 
ors in trouble is a kuid pf 


literacy. Some live up toftbe limit of in¬ 
comes that are suddenly reduced by 
layoffs or illness. Many ignore the ex¬ 
tent to which inflation is reducing their 
ability to charge luxuries by raising the 
price of necessities. Most delinquent 
debtors never even add up what they 
owe until they are forced to, and then 
they are stunned by the totals. When 
Kevin White. 33. a fireman, and his wife 
Sharon, 30. a dental assistant, turned to 
the Consumer Credit Counseling Service 
of Greater New York m 1975, Sharon 
thought they owed about $5,000 to 
$8,000, Kevin guessed $8,000 to $10,000. 
The actual total: $13,900. 

Delinquents can get a deb!-consol¬ 
idation loan from a bank or finance com¬ 
pany, but credit counselors generally ad¬ 
vise against it. True, the debtor will 
reduce his monthly bills, since he will 
usually be replacing several short-term 
loans with a single longer-term debt. 
But, says New York’s Gerard Lareau, 
"what happens is that the debtor will 
have one monthly payment of $150 or 
so instead of the $250 he paid before. 
He'll think he has $100 a month more 
to spend and he'll start using his credit 
cards again." 

A belter alternative is to turn to one 
of the 170-odd nonprofit community 
credit counseling services. The services 
make the debtor sign an agreement to 
take on no more credit and to hand over 
alt his charge cards. Often a counselor 
will scissor the cards to pieces before 
the debtor's eyes. The service then ne¬ 
gotiates extended repayment of the 
loans and collects a fixed monthly pay¬ 
ment from the debtor that it parcels out 
among the creditors 

Bankruptcy Pain. Though such ser¬ 
vices do enable debtors to clear up their 
bills, the process is very far from pain¬ 
less Delinquent debtors suffer a sharp 
reduction in their standard of living and 
a shame so severe that many do not want 
their names used An example is an At¬ 
lanta father of four who is struggling to 
pay off a debt of $23,700, most of which 
he charged while he had a $20,000-a- 
year job in the marketing division of 
Lockheed. Laid off in 1972, he now earns 
$12,000 annually in the management 
naming division of Georgia Power Co. 
He has been forced to moonlight by 
leaching part time at a community col¬ 
lege, and to make his eldest son pay $ 135 
a month toward the groceries. Says the 
debtor. "Ft took time for the kids to un¬ 
derstand that we couldn't charge things. 
My wife was resentful because 1 was the 
one who had been managing the ac¬ 
counts. Not being able to pay bills af¬ 
fected her physically and mentally; she 
didn't want to face friends. We eat a lot 
of hot dogs, and I haven't had a new 
suit for two years." 

The end of the line for overburdened 
debtors is bankruptcy court In fiscal 
1976, which ended June 30. the Supreme 
Court counted 211,348 U.S. personal 
bankruptcies—slightly less than the 
.year before, but up 25% from 1974. One 







"Do you accept cash?" 

reason for the lise bankruptcy is losing 
its old stigma in the Credit Society Some 
consumer advocates actually promote 
bankruptcy as a way for debt-harried 
people to get a fresh sta rt 

Bankruptcy comes in two varieties. 
The milder is a proceeding under Chap¬ 
ter 13 of the federal Bankruptcy Act in 
which a federal district court acts rath¬ 
er like a consumer counseling service 
It fixes a monthly amount that the debt¬ 
or can pay, collects that sum and par¬ 
cels it out among creditors according to 
an extended repayment plan. Straight 
bankruptcy is a more drastic proceeding 
a court-appointed trustee takes charge 
of the debtor s assets, subject to certain 
exemptions, sells them and distributes 
the money among creditors. 

Only the Clothes. This procedure 
has one big advantage for the bankrupt, 
any debts that cannot be paid are sim¬ 
ply wiped out It also has a huge draw¬ 
back states set the rules governing how 
much properly a bankrupt can hold on 
to, and they vary wildly California al¬ 
lows a bankrupt to keep a house in which 
the debtor has an equity of $30,000 or 
less Thus, a bankrupt could keep an 
$80,000 house on which he had a $50,000 
mortgage (though he would have to keep 
up the payments). Texas with rare ex¬ 
ceptions permits a bankrupt to hold on 
to a car and house of any value. New Jer¬ 
sey, on the other hand, forces the sale 
of all bankrupts' houses, and will let a 
debtor hang on to only $ 1,000 worth of 
furniture and clothing. 

Once a debtor has declared bank- 
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ruptcy, he cannot do so 
again for six years. So lend¬ 
ers frequently offer new 
credit to a bankrupt, know¬ 
ing that their bills cannot be 
canceled again soon. Last 
December David and Sally 
Resnick of Des Plaines, III., 
filed for a straight bank¬ 
ruptcy; before their case 
could even be heard, a de¬ 
partment store to which 
they owed several hundred 
dollars that will never be 
paid sent them a shiny new 
charge card. 

Besides defaulted debt¬ 
ors, the Credit Society has 
many other discontented 
citizens people who can¬ 
not understand the terms 
of a time-payment contract; 
buyers infuriated by billing 
errors, consumers, especial¬ 
ly women, who believe they 
have been denied credit for 
capricious reasons Ironi¬ 
cally, by making credit 
seem essential to comfort¬ 
able living, lenders have 
sharpened the grievances of 
all these groups enough to 
make them a potent polit¬ 
ical force. Responding to 
their gripes. Congress in the 
past nine years has enacted 
five laws to strengthen the hand of debt¬ 
ors in dealing with creditors, and it will 
consider some tough new legislation this 
session. 

Among the requirements of the re¬ 
cent laws; creditors must spell out in¬ 
terest, financing and other charges A 
department store, for example, must in¬ 
form buyers that the interest charge of 
1 Vi CJ c a month on the unpaid balance m 
a revolving-credit account amounts to 
l8'/r a year Debtors may withhold pay¬ 
ment of a bill they believe to be incor¬ 
rect, and the creditor must explain the 
billing within 90 days. A credit card¬ 
holder is liable for only $50 in purchas¬ 
es that someone else charges on a lost 
or stolen card. If a merchant or lender 
turns down an application for credit, he 
must say why: People may not be de¬ 
nied credit because of sex, race or na¬ 
tional origin. A bank, finance company 
or other lender that buys an installment 
contract from a merchant—in legal par¬ 
lance, a “holder m due course"—may 
not demand payment for defective goods 
lhat the merchant refuses to repair or 
replace. 

The most important legislative push 
this year will be an effort to police col¬ 
lection agencies. A bill to place them 
under federal regulation passed the 
House last year but died in committee 
in the Senate It will be revived this year. 

It is a needed piece of legislation; the 
practices of some bill collectors are still 
outrageous. 

Collects protest that the majority 
ethically, and anyway 


they are subject to increasingly stringent 
state laws that have driven many strong- 
arm operators out of business. By one es¬ 
timate, the number of collection agen¬ 
cies in the U.S. has been cut by 20% in 
the past decade, to 5,000 now. Florida, 
Georgia and Texas do not even allow 
the attachment of wages. 

Yet debtors and state regulators still 
tell harrowing tales of incessant phone 
calls, visits to employers, collection no¬ 
tices deliberately made up to look like 
court documents. A particularly vicious 
ploy, reported from a Florida legal aid 
attorney: a woman is warned by a neigh¬ 
bor that she had better rush to the emer¬ 
gency room of a local hospital, because 
her child has had an accident. She is 
met at the hospital's entrance, not by a 
doctor but by a bill collector who had 
phoned the neighbor. He tells her that 
no accident has occurred—but now, 
about that overt!ue payment, . 

Though federal regulation should 
help to end these remaining abuses, 
passing laws in general is not a full an¬ 
swer to credit problems. Credit coun¬ 
selors assert that much of the legisla¬ 
tion of recent years has been ineffective 
because most consumers do not know 
their rights under the laws That points 
to a broader problem Borrowers in gen¬ 
eral are appallingly ignorant of the basic 
economics of credit Says Boston Debt 
Counselor Mel Stiller “People are not 
taught in school how to use credit and 
how to do family financial planning 
They just never learn how to survive in 
modern economics." 

Sample Budgets. As an example 
of what could be done, many educators 
point to a “Contemporary Family Life'’ 
course originated by Cliff Allen, 38, at 
Parkrose High School in Portland. Ore. 
Students pair off in simulated marriages 
and draw up sample family budgets. 
Among other things, says Allen, a for¬ 
mer football coach, “we have the kids 


simulate buying a number of things on 
credit, ranging from household furniture 
and appliances to a car to the house it¬ 
self But before they purchase the items, 
wc have them do an analysis of the dif¬ 
ferent'forms of credit." One result: those 
students who are planning real marriag¬ 
es soon “get depressed and even bellig¬ 
erent" as they learn the costs of fulfill¬ 
ing their dreams 

It is a blow to romance, perhaps, 
but a valuable lesson in reality. On bal¬ 
ance, the advantages of widespread easy 
credit far outweigh its drawbacks: ma¬ 
terially, in the form of a richer society; 
psychologically, in the ability to satisfy 
impulse and indulge expansive moods. 
Consumers do need some further legal 
protection against credit abuses, and 
they need much more counseling in 
the techniques and costs of borrowing. 
But in the end. no one can protect the 
crediholi^ from himself. Hedonistic 
though it is, the Credit Society re¬ 
serves its greatest rewards for those 
who practice that most puritan virtue; 
self-discipline. 
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UNION PICKETS IN WASHINGTON URGING STRONG STAND AGAINST STEEL COMPANIES 

A. M. Banerjee., 

LABOR Mohanlal Muk St. 
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Lifetime Security in Steel? 


In an era of high wages and high un¬ 
employment, American workers gener¬ 
ally worry far less about the size of their 
paychecks than about whether those 
checks will keep coming Responding to 
that anxiety, union leaders are putting 
job security high on their bargaining 
agenda—and last week I W Abel, pres¬ 
ident of the United Steelworkers, decid¬ 
ed to go all the way At Washington's 
Shoreham Americana Hotel, he opened 
his last round of contract talks in basic 
steel (he is 68 and will retire in June). 
As militant Steelworkers, fearful of a 
sellout to the industry, picketed outside, 
Abel announced that the union's goal 
will be nothing less than lifetime secu¬ 
rity. His definition “A job for life; a de¬ 
cent, respectable income for life " 

Bold Idea. Does that mean the 
Steelworkers intend to import to the U.S. 
the Japanese idea of guaranteed employ¬ 
ment with the same company from ap¬ 
prenticeship to grave/ No one can say 
the union has yet to figure out how to 
put its bold idea into practice. Steelwork¬ 
ers Special Counsel Elliot Bredhoff con¬ 
cedes that the whole concept “is rather 
nebulous. Well be exploring all ideas." 
About the only thing that is certain is 
the demand will not lead to a strike 
when contracts covering 337,600 work¬ 
ers at the Big Ten steel companies ex¬ 
pire July 31. The talks will be conduct¬ 
ed under the Experimental Negotiating 
Agreement, an earlier and no less in¬ 
teresting Abel-sponsored innovation. It 
provides that if there is no agreement 
by April 20, the dispute will be submit¬ 
ted to binding arbitration. 

The Steelworkers' overriding inten- 
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tion is to do away with layoffs to every 
possible extent To that end. presidents 
of union locals m basic steel last week 
suggested some possible components of 
a lifetime-security plan They include 
negotiating a 32-hour week at 40 hours' 
pay, making more unionists eligible for 
a special 13-week “extended vacation" 
program, putting some restrictions on 
overtime and hanning rmllowners from 
contracting out work, such as construc¬ 
tion, that could be performed in house 
by Steelworkers' members. The aim: 
more workers will be needed to turn out 
any given tonnage of steel, so fewer lay¬ 
offs will be necessary, and mill bosses 
can guarantee employment to workers 
who have reached a certain seniority (20 
years’ service, the union has hinted) 
Bredhoff speculates that a lifetime-se¬ 
curity plan could be funded by an in¬ 
dustry-wide pool, providing paychecks 
even for workers whose employer goes 
out of business. 


Surprisingly, some industry officials 
have dropped vague hints that the life- 
time-security idea may not be totally out 
of reach. Officially, however, the steel 
bosses held their tongues. J. Bruce John¬ 
ston, vice president of U.S. Steel and 
chief negotiator for the Big Ten com¬ 
panies, did say that any rise in labor 
costs would push up the price of steel. 
Abel's reply: “Pricing is one thing we 
don't get involved with here." 

Bargaining Ploy. Lifetime security 
has some precedents in American so¬ 
ciety. College professors earn tenure; 
East Coast longshoremen are guaran¬ 
teed pay for 2,080 hours of work a year; 
printers on some newspapers have been 
promised lifetime jobs in exchange for 
their acquiescence to automation. A 
number of industries in Europe are also 
experimenting with lifetime-security 
plans. Says one Steelworkers' officer, 
with more than a touch of hyperbole: 
“Members of management can plan 
their lives on the basis of an assured in¬ 
come. Steelworkers should be able to do 
that too." 

The rejoinder is that in an up-and- 
down economy employers simply need 
many fewer workers at some times than 
at others. Says Jack Meyer, acting as¬ 
sistant director of the Federal Council 
on Wage and Price Stability ‘'In a ba¬ 
sically free-market economy, there is no 
such thing as lifetime security." Wall 
Street Steel Analyst George A Kuhn- 
reich dismisses Abel's announcement as 
"a bargaining ploy. Otherwise the cost 
would break the companies Lifetime se¬ 
curity would be particularly expensive 
in a down year, and steel is the most cy¬ 
clical industry there is." 

Perhaps. But greater—if not lifetime 
—security will also be an issue in 1977 
bargaining in the construction, tele¬ 
phone, coal, railroad and other indus¬ 
tries, involving 4.9 million workers in 
all. Having achieved comfortable wages 
for many of their workers—Steelwork¬ 
ers, for example, average $8.11 an hour 
—union leaders are now out to protect 
those wages from the threat of layoff. 
The Steelworkers themselves may well 
have to settle for far less than lifetime se¬ 
curity this year. But if so. they will be 
back in 1980 under Abel's successor 
Lloyd McBride, arguing for an idea 
whose time they think has come. 


McBride, johnston a abel joking before start of negotiations 





PRICES 


After the Chill Comes the Bitter Bill 


1 1 is like paying for punishment Af¬ 
ter suffer ing through weeks of numbing 
winterkill. Americans are now receiving 
the highest fuel bills in the history of 
staying u'arm Nationally, heating bills 
are expected to be up an average of 45' r 
over last year if cold weather continues, 
a still stiff 3 5 c f if temperatures moder¬ 
ate. The average U.S. household will 
spend $270 to $290 for the October- 
March season, v $200 last year, and ihe 
total national home-heating bill could 
rise to $19 bill ion by the time Match goe>. 
—or does not go—-out like a lamb In 
January, consumer prices generally 
surged 10% on an annual basis, the 
sharpest spurt in 18 months, some fuel 
prices rose even more (see chart\ Those 
figures were collected lie fore the worst 
of the cold weather and do not reflect 
the full inflation in heating bills 

National averages are held down by 
lower costs in the nation’s waimer ar¬ 
eas, and conceal what aghast homeown¬ 
ers in places hit hardest by the Big 
Freeze discover when they open their 
latest statement from the local utility 
Frank Joseph, editor of a Washington 
oil trade journal, saw his January hill 
more than double, to $161 Chicagoan 
Louisa McPharlin shelled out $328 for 
oil heating and had to forgo other ex¬ 
penditures. "like decorating the house ” 
Roger Young, a 31-year-old New York 
City securities analyst, got a $320 Jan¬ 
uary bill from Consolidated Edison for 


his six-bedroom Westchester home, 
even though he used less gas and elec¬ 
tricity than a year ago. 

Lower-income people and the elder¬ 
ly are suffering most St Paul resident 
Fi nest Wallin. 72. complains: “Our util¬ 
ity bills have gotten so high that we are 
having to go into our savings to pay 
them " In some cases, fuel bills arc neai- 
ing or exceeding mortgage payments in 
South Chicago, Betty Nelson, a mother 
of five children got a $198 gas hill, 
far larger than her mortgage payment 
of $130. 

Lucky New England. Normally en¬ 
ergy-poor New Fngland is the only 
frec/e-hil area that is escaping monu¬ 
mental bill increases It is heated almost 
entirely with oil. which was in plentiful 
though expensive supply before the cold 
weather hit As tempeiaiurcs dropped, 
reserves began running down. Two 
weeks ago the Government changed Lho 
rules of a complicated subsidy program 
in order to help New England oil whole¬ 
salers buy expensive foreign oil, rebuild 
supplies and hold consumer bills steady 
Heating-Pi I prices are up only 2c to 3c 
f»er gal. 

Llsewhere, householders have been 
hit by a double whammy l hey must 
bum more fuel—as much as 23% more 
in the case of oil - to keep away the chill 
And prices are using, even though do¬ 
mestic oil and natural gas aie still undei 
federal control. Retail fuel-oil prices are 



up about 10% from a year ago. One rea¬ 
son dealers can raise prices to cover the 
costs of importing foreign oil—and the 
U.S is now getting a record 44% of its 
petroleum from abroad. The Federal 
Power Commission last year allowed the 
top price of natural gas piped across 
state lines to jump from 52c per 1.000 
cu ft. to $1 44. in an effort to prompt 
more production The emergency Nat¬ 
ural Gas Act passed this month permits 
gas-short areas to buy from surplus ar¬ 
eas at uncontrolled prices, and Eastern 
utililics are paying as much as $2 76 for 
gas piped in from C alifornia. 

Utility officials arc already bracing 
for howls from consumers and politi¬ 
cians when they report first-quarter 
profits that have been swollen by high¬ 
er sales at higher prices David Sked- 
gell, vice president of the American Gas 
Association, concedes that some piofits 



will he “pretty stupendous.” But, he says, 
they will drop in the second quarter, be¬ 
cause gas that is normally sold then is 
being used up now. Wall Street analysts 
expect profits of gas distributors for all 
1977 to rise no more than 20%. But some 
companies 4fe moving to blur any im¬ 
age of greed that consumers might get. 
Rochester Gas and Electric Corp, is re¬ 
funding $10 to each of its 153,000 gas- 
heating customers, and Brooklyn Union 
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Gas Q>. plans to deduct $U. to SI $ from 
homeowners’ bills in March and April. 

Congress is also moving to help con¬ 
sumers. The Senate budget Committee 
has approved a $300 million appropri¬ 
ation for the Community Services Ad¬ 
ministration, to be dispensed through 
the states in the form of payments as 
high as $250 to help needy families pay 
fuel bills. But the measure’s fate is 
uncertain. 

Another plan circulating in the Fed¬ 
eral Energy Administration calls for or¬ 
dering gas distributors to insulate their 
customers’ homes and add the cost to 
fuel bills. That would be far too dicta¬ 
torial. but some form of federal encour¬ 
agement for belter home insulation 
seems in order. An FEA official calcu¬ 
lates that $8.3 billion invested in ade¬ 
quately insulating 34 million gas-heat¬ 
ed homes would save 1.2 trillion cu. ft. 
of natural gas a year, equal in energy 
value to the output of 39 major nuclear 
power plants, and eventually save home- 
owners money. 


SUPPLY 

Facing Double Trouble 

The oil and gas industry was jolted 
last week by bad legal news that in¬ 
volved drilling below two widely sep¬ 
arated stretches of water. The Govern¬ 
ment voiced deep suspicion that major 
companies arc not producing as much 
natural gas as they could from beneath 
the Gulf of Mexico, and a federal judge 
issued an order thiiw will in effect fore¬ 
stall drilling for oil off the coasts of Long 
Island and New Jersey. 

In the gas matter. Interior Secretary 
Cecil Andrus announced that an eleven- 
day probe of allegations that companies 
were hoarding gas on fields leased from 
the Government had raised enough 
questions to warrant a full-scale inves¬ 
tigation of the industry's production 
practices. The study found that output 
in four of the five fields examined was 
36% below the maximum production 
rate, and that many readily drillable gas 
reservoirs remained untapped. If the in¬ 
vestigation uncovers evidence of illegal¬ 
ity—for example, deliberate falsification 
of records of reserves—the case could 
be turned over to the Justice Depart¬ 
ment for possible action. 

Dismaying Delay. Though Andrus 
said that the untapped gas in the fields 
would have helped ease the winter's gas 
shortage, he declined to judge the pro¬ 
ducers. Still, he vowed to push them to 
boost output. Noting that his depart¬ 
ment has the power to cancel leases, An¬ 
drus said: “I am prepared to order pro¬ 
duction." The major leaseholders, such 
as Texaco and Continental Oil, denied 
any wrongdoing and promised to coop¬ 
erate fully with the investigators. 

In Brooklyn, Federal Judge Jack B. 
Weinstein voided the Government's sale 
last August of 93 oiLdrilling leases on 
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the Atlantic shelf to private companies 
for $1.1 billion. In response to a suit by 
local politicians and conservationists, 
Weinstein ruled that the statements on 
environmental impact issued by former 
Secretary of Interior Thomas Kleppe 
were a “charade.” According to the 
judge, the statements failed to discuss 
adequately such considerations as 
whether tankers or pipelines would be 
used to bring oil ashore or where on¬ 
shore storage depots and processing 
plants would be located. 



SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR CECIL ANDRUS 

Prepared to push for production . 


The oil firms holding the leases ex¬ 
pressed dismay Shell Oil charged that 
the delay “further jeopardizes the eco¬ 
nomic security of the nation “ What 
happens next is unclear The Interior 
Department can either appeal the rul¬ 
ing, possibly rewrite the impact state¬ 
ment. or call the deal off and return the 
money to the companies. Whatever it 
does, last week’s decision is certain to 
delay production in the Atlantic for at 
least several years. 


BOOKS 

Spanking the Sisters 

Who is to blame for the world's soar¬ 
ing petroleum prices? The vast majority 
of consumers and experts alike would 
readily answer: OPtc. During the past 
four years, the eleven-nation Organiza¬ 
tion of Petroleum Exporting Countries 
has more than quintupled oil prices, rais¬ 
ing the present tag to about $13 a barrel. 

Now a distinguished U.S. oil econ¬ 
omist has challenged that assumption. 
In an impressively documented book ti¬ 
tled The Control of Oil. just published 
by Pantheon Books, Dr. John M Blair 
argues that the real culprits are the ma¬ 
jor international oil companies, known 
familiarly as the Seven Sisters (Exxon. 
Mobil, Standard Oil Co. of California, 
Texaco. Gulf. Royal Dutch Shell, and 
British Petroleum). In Blair’s view, the 
companies actually aided and abetted 
the OPEC increase, while pleading help¬ 
lessness to their price-gouged public. “A 
form of bilateral symbiotic oligopoly” is 
the author’s complicated if caustic term 
to describe the relationship between the 
oil “majors” and OPEC. 

Diligent Crusader. In the 1974 
Senate investigation into the causes of 
the oil embargo, similar charges of oil 
company profiteering were briefly aired 
and then forgotten Blair has produced 
a 441 -page work that is not so easily 
brushed aside. Until his retirement in 
1970. he was one of Washington's most 
diligent and crusading economists Cor¬ 
porate executives who were exposed to 
his withering questions in congressional 
hearings often regarded him as an anti¬ 
business radical Actually, he was ded¬ 
icated to reasserting the force of a free 
market, which he felt had been curtailed 
by the economic power of a handful of 
huge corporations. From 1957 until 
1970. Blair was chief economist of the 
SenaLe Subcommittee on Antitrust and 
Monopoly, and helped expose price fix¬ 
ing and questionable interlocking rela¬ 
tionships in the drug and petroleum 
industries 

Control reflects his years of probing 
the inner workings of the oil industry. 


The Cruelest Month 

The National Weather Service last 
week made it official After consulting 
informal temperature records kept by 
such oldtimers as Thomas Jefferson, 
Henry Thorcau and Noah Webster, the 
service announced that January in the 
eastern two-thirds of the country was 
the coldest month in 177 years. If tem¬ 
peratures through March run only mod¬ 
erately below normal, said the weather¬ 
men. the nation will have a true 
Bicentennial winter: the most shivery 
since the founding of the Republic. 

Other figures documented how cru¬ 


el a case of frostbite the January chill 
gave the economy. Industrial production 
in January fell a full percentage point, 
the biggest drop in two years Housing 
starts dropped 27% nationally from 
their December level and as much as 
62% in the North Central slates, where 
the cold was especially fierce Auto 
plants assembled 15% fewer cars in Jan¬ 
uary than in December As tempera¬ 
tures have moderated and energy short¬ 
ages have eased slightly, some signs of 
revival have appeared - auto sales, for ex¬ 
ample. rose sharply in the first ten days 
of February But it will still be a long, 
hard pull into spring. 
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From the very beginnings of the inter¬ 
national oil trade in the 1920s, Blair dis¬ 
covered a pattern of price fixing and 
cozy marketing arrangements by which 
the big companies divided up the world 
for their own gain and tried to ruin any 
small independent firm that sought to 
cut prices or intrude on their turf. No 
other industry, Blair implied, so depend¬ 
ed on bribes and payoffs. 

When OPEC abruptly tripled oil 
prices in the wake of the 1973 October 
War. the big multinational oil firms 
meekly surrendered. Blair makes the 
much-disputed assertion that the com¬ 
panies could have employed their own 
control over marketing, transportation 
and refining to try to break the price. In¬ 
stead, he says, the oil giants raised their 
own prices to even highei levels In chart 
after chart in his book, he cites the sud¬ 
den surge in the Seven Sisters' profits 
Blair also charges that the big compa¬ 
nies actually helped prop up the OPFC 
price by cutting back on production at 
times, most notably in the fall of 1975, 
when an oil glut was causing price weak¬ 
ness in Western Europe 

Blair proposes a tough remedy At 
present, the big companies control each 
stage of the petroleum process, pump¬ 
ing. transport, refining, marketing. Blair 
would break them up into companies 
specializing in only one phase of the pe¬ 
troleum process. Ideally, each company 
would then haggle over price each lime 
the oil changed hands and would thus 
unleash free-market forces that would 
push prices down 

OPEC Strength. Many oil econo¬ 
mists disagree, because the realities of 
the oil industry have changed drastically 
m the past few years; in their view, 
breaking up the oil companies would 
fragment an efficient industry and pos¬ 
sibly push prices still higher In gener¬ 
al. Blair's book is the advocacy of a spe¬ 
cial view'point rather than a balanced 
overall survey Most important, Blair 
seems to underestimate the true power 
of OPEC When first created by the oil- 
producing countries in I960 as a coun¬ 
terweight to the then all-powerful com¬ 
panies, OPFC was indeed ineffectual But 
it gained strength rapidly, and many of 
its member countries have nationalized 
the Seven Sisters' holdings Says M I 1 
Oil Economist Morris A Adelman 
"The oil companies are now lured hands 
who supply their services It’s the OPEC 
governments who are running the show 
and taking the rest of the world to the 
:leaners. To blame the oil companies 
for it is wide of the mark." Adds Wal- 
:er J Levy, an eminent international pe- 
roleum consultant. "The winds of 
change have shifted power away from 
he oil companies and placed it firmly 
n the hands of the producing countries." 

Unfortunately, Blair cannot contin- 
je the argument. Last December, short- 
y after completing the marathon grind 
>f writing Control (it contains 789 ex¬ 
citatory notes), he died at 62 of a heart 
ittack at his Florida home. 
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Fresh Look at the Exile Priest 


In his last months, he lived in a drab 
New York City hotel room, forbidden 
by his superiors in the Roman Catholic 
Church to work in his beloved Paris, sur¬ 
rounded by few friends. He died at 73, 
on Easter Sunday, in 1955. The earth al 
the cemetery near Poughkeepsie was 
still frozen; when he was finally buried, 
only gravediggers were in attendance 
Yet the gaunt figure of this French pnest 
in exile. Pierre Teilhard de Chardin, 
looms large over the intellectual history 
of 20th century Catholicism 

At his death Teilhard was known 
to the public largely as the ‘missing 
link" priest, the handsome, aristocratic 
paleontologist who helped to analyze the 
Peking Man and other prolohuman 
skulls unearthed in China But there was 
also a hidden Teilhard- the writer-mys¬ 
tic who integrated his scientific and spir¬ 
itual passions into a grandly eccentric 
philosophy of the evolutionary progress 
of mankind. During his lifetime, only a 
narrow Catholic elite was aware of this 
private Teilhard. Wary of his ideas, and 
prodded by Vatican censors, the Soci¬ 
ety of Jesus, Teilhard's then deeply con¬ 
servative religious order, forbade him to 
publish his books, severely restricted his 
lecturing and kept him away from his 
native Paris as much as possible. 

Shortly after his death, however, 
friends arranged for the publication of 
his major work. The Phenomenon of 
Man. Other hitherto suppressed books 
soon followed. Teilhard became a theo¬ 
logical sensation just as the Catholic 
Church was entering the period of in¬ 


tellectual freedom stirred by the .Second 
Vatican Council of 1962-65 Since then, 
the Teilhard boom has waned consid¬ 


erably. though he continues to have a 
strong following—a cult, some would say 
- -in many areas, notably France and 
the U S 

Omega Point. T he Jesuit priest- 
scientist's following may expand with 
the publication of Teilhard (Doublcday, 
360 pages, $10), the first full-scale bi¬ 
ography of him in English in a decade 
The book, by Freelance Writers (and sis¬ 
ters) Mary and Ellen Lukas, is not the 
full-dress exposition of Teilhard's 
thought that English Actor-Author 
Robert Speaight achieved in his 1967 
Life of Teilhard de Chardin The Lu- 
kases' reportage tells of the man behind 
the legend, providing much new mate¬ 
rial culled from ten years of interviewing 
Teilhard's friends and acquaintances. 

Teilhard is still widely celebrated 
among Catholics as one of the church's 
major doctrinal martyr figures in the 
decades prior to Vatican 11. His then un¬ 
published writings were deemed so 
threatening that they were implicitly at¬ 
tacked in Humam Generis. Pope Pius 
XIFs 1950 encyclical against dangerous 
opinions about the evolution of man¬ 
kind. In 1962 the Vatican went so far 
as to publicly censure Teilhard by name 
in a so-called monitum (warning). 

Teilhard never recanted his basic 
notion about the existence of a spiritual 
reality that suffused all matter (man and 
animals included) and had evolved into 
a “noosphere”—his term for a layer of 






PALEONTOLOGISTS ON 1913 DIG IN SPAIN 




human awareness that enveloped the 
earth like some psychic biosphere As 
this envelopment progressed, Teilhard 
believed, man would eventually tran¬ 
scend his individualism and converge at 
the “Omega Point” with the Omega 
—God. Instead of God's creation at the 
beginning of time, Teilhard emphasized 
instead his ongoing and future creative 
activity. To orthodox critics, this vision 
destroyed the distinction between man 
and nature, and veered perilously close 
to pantheism 

In the new book, the man with these 
radical ideas emerges as a charming, 
courtly Frenchman who proved singu¬ 
larly attractive to women One major fig¬ 
ure in the Lukases' story is Lucile Swan, 
a well-to-do American sculptress sepa¬ 
rated from her husband She talked long 
hours in Peking with the priest and 
eventually became embittered at his to¬ 
tal commitment to celibacy Teilhard 
could willingly suffer the privations 
of expeditions into the northwestern 
wastes of China. But he seemed more 
at home attending salon gatherings with 
personalities ranging from Biologist Ju¬ 
lian Huxley to Actress Linda Darnell. 

The Lukases found a Teilhard cu¬ 
riously detached from events that sur¬ 
rounded him, even while he constantly 
urged upon his church the importance 
of the material world. He lived through 
23 turbulent years of Chinese history, 
yet knew few Chinese and, the Lukases 
report, never learned a word of their lan¬ 
guage In 1937, while observing from the 
deck of a ship Chinese cities ravaged 
by fire and cholera, he completed his 
most optimistic essay (Human Energy ) 
on mankind's s prospects. When he 


learned that ihe Piltddwn Man find-— in 
which he had played a minor role—was 
a well-planned hoax, he preferred to 
suppose that “someone innocently threw 
the bone fragments from a neighbor¬ 
hood cottage into the ditch.'’ In his phi¬ 
losophy, evil was to be endured as part 
of inevitable progress toward good. 
Sometimes, in fact, his optimism could 
overwhelm his apprehension of evil; 
once during a debate that covered the 
Nazi experiments at Dachau, he told an 
astonished audience that “man, to be¬ 
come fully man. must have tried every¬ 
thing to the very end.” 

Teilhards works have become “the 
property of a cabal of admirers, quite 
outside the mainstream of modern 
thought.” assert the Lukases. Opinions 
vary on whether that will change. The 
secular scientists whom Teilhard had 
hoped to attract lend to ignore his work 
British Historian Hugh Trevor-Roper 
recently dismissed him as one of the 
“great charlatans” of modern letters. His 
influence among Protestant thinkers is 
minimal. 

Among Catholics, many conserva¬ 
tives, embarrassed by the church's treat¬ 
ment of Teilhard during his Lifetime, 
now go out of their way to find and praise 
valuable insights in his writings The Jc- 
suit-run Pontifical Gregorian University 
reports with pride that Teilhard leads 
its compilation of the most-read Cath¬ 
olic thinkers over the past ten years 
Uvcn so, says French Theologian Yves 
Congar, “it is certain that his influence 
is diminishing.” American Jesuit Avery 
Dulles thinks Teilhard’s impact persists, 
though mainly through writers who 
were influenced by him 

Shadow of Wagner. There is a 
growing tendency to evaluate Teilhard’s 
significance in terms of his broad ap¬ 
proach rather than the specifics of his 
complex theory of evolution Catholic 
philosophers today generally credit Teil¬ 
hard with being instrumental in loosen¬ 
ing the long, tight grip on church think¬ 
ing of the ideas of Thomas Aquinas, with 
their rigid distinctions between spirit 
and matter, essence and existence, act 
and potency. Teilhard was particularly 
popular in the 1960s, notes Catholic Lay 
Theologian Michael Novak, because he 
fitted the “surge of optimism” in the 
world and in the church of that period. 
But his concept of the integration of man 
and nature is also reflected in the ecolog¬ 
ical concerns of the 1970s 

University of Chicago Theologian 
David Tracy describes Teilhard as “a 
poet of science- a rare cultural type.” 
Perhaps that is how Teilhard himself un¬ 
derstood his ow n role. Tellingly, he once 


reached for a musical allusion when 
talking about his philosophical goals. He 
did not seek to propagate a “system,” 
he wrote to a friend in 1927. Rather, he 
wanted to promote “a certain taste, a 
certain perception of the beauty, the pa¬ 
thos. and the unity of being... It would 
be more to my purpose to be a shadow 
of Wagner than a shadow of Darwin.” 



Engaged. Arthur Ashe Jr , 33. the 
1975 Wimbledon singles champion; and 
Jeanne Marie Moutoussamy, 25, a free¬ 
lance photographer who met Ashe last 
year, when she snapped his picture at a 
United Negro College Fund benefit 
■ 

Died. Anthony Crosland, 58, Brit¬ 
ish Foreign Secretary and one of the 
Labor movement’s leading theorists of 
democratic socialism; of a stroke; in Ox¬ 
ford, England. The son of a senior civil 
servant, Crosland went to Oxford, where 
he earned a first in politics, philosophy 
and economics. While serving in the 
House of Commons and in various La- 
'bor governments, he wrote several 
books, including The Future of Social¬ 
ism (1956), which suggested that class 
had replaced capitalism as the appro¬ 
priate target of socialists. After his ap¬ 
pointment to Prime Minister James Cal¬ 
laghan’s Cabinet last April. Crosland 
became the chairman of the European 
Community's Council of Ministers and 
toiled at reaching a settlement in Rho¬ 
desia. He was expected to become Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer this spring. 

■ 

Died. John F. Dowd. 60, who served 
as Time Inc. s chief editorial counsel for 
28 years; of heart disease; in Boston. The 
son of a New York City policeman, 
Dowd was graduated from St. John's 
University and Harvard Law School, 
and worked briefly for a Wall Street firm 
before coming to Timl as its first in- 
house counsel. To protect the magazine 
from lawsuits charging libel or invasion 
of privacy, Dowd read nearly every word 
slated for publication, and he was wel¬ 
comed by the editors as a resourceful 
partner in this effort. “Any lawyer can 
say no," said Dowd. “The challenge is to 
find out what you can publish, and how.” 
■ 

Died. Andy Devine, 71, gargle- 
voiced actor who played the hero's 
pudgy sidekick in scores of western 
films, turned to TV in the 1950s with 
Wild Bill Hickok and Andy 's Gang; of 
leukemia; in Orange, Calif. 

■ 

Died. Quincy Howe. 76, author, ed¬ 
itor and broadcaster whose Yankee 
twang w as familiar to millions of CBS ra¬ 
dio listeners during World War II; of 
cancer of the larynx; in Manhattan. Af¬ 
ter studying at Harvard and Cambridge, 
he worked for the Atlantic Monthly and 
Living Age magazines, later joined Si¬ 
mon & Schuster as chief book editor at 
the age of 34. His books on foreign affairs 
included a sardonic plea to keep the U S. 
out of a European war (England Expects 
Every American to Do His Duty, 1937). 
His Anglophobia, however, was tem¬ 
pered after the U S. joined the conflict. 
Following the war. Howe continued as a 
broadcaster, taught journalism, helped 
found and edit Atlas magazine. 
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MEMBERS Of HASTY PUDDING PARADE THROUGH CAMBRIDGE WITH OUECN UZ « CONSORT JOHN 



ILLINOIS GOVERNOR THOMPSON NOT THINKING 


PEOPLE 


Swathed in yards of pearl gray stone 
marten and crowned with a purple tur¬ 
ban, Elizabeth Taylor rode through the 
streets of Cambridge, Mass., in a 1948 
Lincoln convertible like Queen for a 
Day. The rubric, however, was Wom¬ 
an of the Year, bestowed on Li7 last 
week by Harvard’s 133-year-old Hasty 
Pudding theatrical society. Recalling 
that tn 1951 she had been voted "worst 
actress in the world” by the Harvard 
Lampoon. Liz, 45, chuckled: "They 
didn’t have to tell me.” This time 
around, she received tributes to her 
"great artistic skills and feminine qual¬ 
ities”; the latter presumably commem¬ 
orated her matrimonial stardom. As 
Sixth Husband John Warner looked on 
proudly, the actress accepted an enor¬ 
mous Hasty Pudding spoon "for mak¬ 
ing a big stir wherever she goes" and 
a 6-in. hunk of Lucite cut in the shape 




CANDY ON CAMERA fOR "NAPOLEON 


of a diamond. She held it next to her 
beringed finger, then gasped in mock 
alarm: "It’s a fake!” 

■ 

"I’ve built it into my schedule. I do 
everything else around it,” says Illinois 
Governor James Thompson, 40 The all- 
important "it” is his exercisd routine. 
The 6-ft. 6-in.. 210-lb. Governor makes 
three trips a week to the Nautilus health 
club in Springfield, III, to pump iron, 
jog, and work out on elaborate stretch¬ 
ing machines. Says he: "This job is a 
man killer. You can absorb only so many 
budgets, meetings and job seekers with¬ 
out saying ‘I’ve got to do something 
where I don’t have to think.' ” But after 
an hour in the gym, he insists, he can 
"go back to work in the evening and 
tackle three more hours of budgets with 
a clear head.” 

a 

The candlelit setting looked like 
something out of a sultan's palace. The 
guests at Washington's Iranian embassy, 
however, were not princes and poten¬ 
tates, but Artist Jamie Wyeth, HUD Sec¬ 
retary Patricia Harris, Fashion Doyenne 
Diana Vreeland and a hundred other 
partygoers invited to Ambassador Ar- 
deshir Zahedi's Valentine’s Night bash. 
The guest of honor: Pop Artist Andy 
Warhol, who earlier in the day had met 
President Carter at the White House. 
"Terrific, terrific,” was Warhol’s re¬ 
sponse to everything, including the cen¬ 
terpiece on the red satin tablecloth: a 3- 
ft. floral heart adorned with an oversized 
Campbell’s Soup can. * 

■ 

"It’s like working for Napoleon. 
She's a great general.” says Actress Con* 
dice Bergen of her latest director, lino 
WertmuHer. Bergen and Gkmcorlo Glon- 
nlnfi are in Rome filming A Night Full 
of Rain , Wertmullers first movie in Eng¬ 
lish. To make it. Wcrtmuller says, is like 
"dying blind.” Giannini spent six 
months studying the language for his 



pari as art English-speaking Italian jour¬ 
nalist. As for Bergen, cast as a former 
American college radical who fails in 
love with Giancarlo, she has different 
language problems. “At this pomt, my 
Lngljsh is beginning to break up,” she 
says. ”1 find myself saying things like 
We go for to eat something in the bar.' *' 
■ 

When Mark Twain visited Vassar in 
1885, he had. he said, a ghastly” time 
and thought the college president “a sour 
old saint." Bui now, whether Twain's 
ghost likes it or not, he is at Vassar to 
slay. The college has joyously accepted 
from the daughter of Twain's grand¬ 
niece Jean Webster McKinney, '01, a 
collection of the 19th century humorist's 
letters and notebooks They contain 
their share of Twamian stretchers.” or 
exaggerations from the gold camps of 
the West he wrote "I have had my 
whiskers and moustaches as full of al* 
kali dust that you'd have thought I 
worked in a starch factory and hoarded 
in a flour barrel " Twain might have 
been less than joyous about the whole af¬ 
fair, he once said that "all private let¬ 
ters of nunc make my flesh creep when 
I see them again after a lapse of years ’* 
■ 

He's twice her age, but the match is 
peifect Making an Anc-vv special are 
Olympic C hampion Dorothy Hamill, 20 
the ballerina of figure skaters, and the 
superbly athletic star of the New York 
City Ballet, Edward Villella, 40 Fa be 
shown March 2. the show is being filmed 
in Quebec as pail of the city's Winter 
Carnival. In one spectacular sequence. 
Hamill and Villell;. appear to swirl and 
spin together on the frozen river below 
Le Chateau Fronlenac. During (he film¬ 
ing. Hamill skated alone o\er mirrorhke 
black ice. then Villella pirouetted across 
a translucent sheet of Plexiglas cover¬ 
ing the ice 1'he shots wcie later com¬ 
bined The result, Villella says, "is like 
a dream ' 

■ 

ABC's million-dollar newscaster, 
Barbara Walters, is "miscast m the an¬ 
chor spot” and should "withdraw from 
the news show." declared rv Guide m 
an editorial. Has Barbara really been 
doing all that badly 1 ' Aftei all, ABC's 
Nielsen rating has gone up half a point 
in the nearly tivc months since Walters 
went on the evening news Still, news 
viewing is lip in general, and ABC's share 
of the total three-network news audi¬ 
ence has not changed Rallying to Wal¬ 
ters' defense, the Washington Post's 
Sally Quinn argued that Walters' co-an¬ 
chor, Harry Reasoned should lx? the one 
given the bool “lie's insulting her on 
the air He's being rude and sarcastic 
and putting her down ” Richard Salant, 
president of CBS News, is also sympa¬ 
thetic Says he- “She's taking an awful 
licking ” Walters herself seems unruf¬ 
fled. “The reports of my demise arc 
greatly exaggerated/' she maintains. 
“The only ones who don't seem to be 
concerned are ABC and me/' 



Another First for California 


The California Supreme Court has 
a long history of pioneering decisions. 
Back m 1948, for example, it voided a 
law that banned interracial marriage 
- anticipating the U.S. Supreme Court 
by 19 years. Now Governor Jerry Brown 
is carrying that progressive tradition to 
the court itself. He has named Rose Lh/- 
abeth Bird, 40, California's Agricultuic 
and Services Sect clary, to be not only 
the til si woman on the seven-mem her 
court but also the chief justice. At the 
same time. Brown appointed the court's 
first black. Alameda County Superior 
Court Judge Wiley W Manuel. 49 

It is the appointment of Bird, a tall 
Ari/ona-born. Berkeley-framed lawyer 
and close political confidante of 
Brown's, that is causing a stir. The Cal¬ 
ifornia Trial Lawyers Association hailed 
her nomination as "one of the most sig¬ 
nificant acts” of the Brown administra¬ 
tion But others arc not so sure 

The doubts, as they are expressed, 
have nothing to do with Bird's sex Af¬ 
ter all. women serve on the supreme 
court in live states, and a woman al¬ 
ready heads one 1 North Carolina's. 
What upsets some of Biid's critics is that 
while she has had expei icnce as a pub¬ 
lic defender, she has never been a judge. 

Former California Chief Justice 
Donald Wright, a Ronald Reagan ap¬ 
pointee whom Bird is replacing, protests 
that in California “this is the first lime, 
at least since the turn of the century, 
that someone without judicial experi¬ 
ence is appointed directly as chief jus¬ 
tice 1 Attorney General Lvelle J 
Younger, one of a thice-man panel that 
must approve the nomination, questions 
Bird's lack of judicial experience and 
d(X5S not like what he describes as her 
"soft position” on the death penalty 
Younger, a Republican, wants to run 
against Brown in next year's guberna¬ 
torial election, if he blocks (he Bird ap¬ 
pointment. he could reap the wrath of 
California's women voters 

Bird's lack of judicial expei icnce 
should be no bai to her. though Out¬ 
standing jurists have moved directlv to 
the nation's highest couit without ap¬ 
prenticeship on any bench Felix Frank¬ 
furter was a Marvai d law professor w hen 
F DR. named him to the U S Supreme 
C ourt in 1939 Harl Warren was plucked 
from California's governorship to be¬ 
come Chief Justice in 1953—though he 
had also been a D A and the state's at¬ 
torney general At present, there are 
three men on the Supreme C ourt—Jus¬ 
tices William H Rehnquist. Lewis F 
Powell and Byron R White—who had 
not been judges before their appoint¬ 
ment. Bird, a quick study and a tireless 
administrator, is highly regarijM; M-;/ 
lawyers who know her work. Say^ 


nell Law School's Deputy Dean Judith 
T. Younger “She'll learn soon enough.” 

Following a hard-knocks childhood 
—her father died before she was twelve, 
her mother took a factory job, then 
moved the family to upstate New York 
—Bird studied at Long Island Univer¬ 
sity, then went on to graduate school at 
the University of C alifornia at Berkeley 
After earning her law degree at Berke¬ 
ley in 1965, she became the first woman 
to clerk on the Nevada Supreme Court, 
where Justice David Zenoff pronounced 
her “intellectually marvelous.” Bird, 
who has never been married, then be¬ 



ROSE ELIZABETH BIRD 

Must a justice have been a judge? 

came the first female public defender 
in Santa Clara County. Calif, and also 
taught litigation and consumer law from 
1972 to 1974 at Stanford 

In 1975 Governor Brown chose her 
to head the agriculture and services 
agency, making her the first woman cab¬ 
inet officer in California history There 
she pushed through the state's still hot¬ 
ly debated Agricultural Laboi Relations 
Act On the bench, she is expected to 
work uftvard reforms in court proce¬ 
dures "I've seen her on the firing line, 
and invariably her judgment is of the 
highest order.” says Brown “I think she 
can bring to her role a fundamental 
quality—wisdom." 




How Much Must a Student Master? 


"Reeling and Writhing, of course, to 
begin with." the Mock Turtle replied, 
"and then the different branches of Arith¬ 
metic — Ambition. Distraction, Uglifica- 
tion and Derision 

—Alice s Adventures in Wonderland 

To many worried parents, the new 
math-new methods teaching that swept 
public schools in the '60s made about 
as much sense as Lewis Carroll’s Tur¬ 
tle. When they complained that children 
were no longer learning basic reading, 
writing and arithmetic, however, no one 
listened. Until, that is, test scores began 
plunging, and legislators and officials 
discovered that the supposed mess in 
public education could be a dangerous 
political issue 

Devalued Diploma. The result in 
the past year, “minimal competency 
testing" has become the hottest new 
catch phrase in public education De¬ 
scribed by educators as a “man on the 
street" effort to halt the devaluation of a 
high school diploma, minimal compe¬ 
tency requires students to pass proficien¬ 
cy exams, in addition to course work, in 
order to graduate. So far, six states 
—California, Florida. Maryland, New 
Jersey, Virginia and Washington— have 
enacted minimal competency laws 
Florida has also outlawed traditional 
“ social passing." by which illiterate stu¬ 
dents eventually graduated after merely 
attending school enough years. In ten 
more states, boards of education have 
decreed minimal competency on their 
own authority, and boards of over a doz¬ 
en states are on the verge of doing so. 
Colleges, too, have caught the fever, and 
are increasingly requiring students to 
pass a writing exam before graduating. 

40 


Politicians have been quick to rec¬ 
ognize a test whose time has come Says 
California State Assemblyman Leroy 
Greene: “When a youngster gets out of 
high school, I expect him to be able to 
read a newspaper article, tell me what 
it said, and write me a couple hundred 
words on it in proper Lnglish." Adds Al¬ 
abama State Senator Bill King, who has 
just introduced a minimal competency 
bill. “Taxpayers see so much money go¬ 
ing into education yet producing stu¬ 
dents without basic skills. Legislators 
want to account for all of that money." 

Once a stale has rati lied minimal 
competency testing, however, the rhet¬ 
oric ends and the problems begin. Fore¬ 
most among them What constitutes 
“functional literacy"? Should only read¬ 
ing and math be tested? Or should the 
exams include such “survival skills" as 
how to balance a checkbook or read a 
road map? Should standard statewide 
exams, which might be biased against, 
say, inner-city children, be used? Or 
should individual tests be developed by 
local school districts? 

Both the Educational Testing Ser¬ 
vice and American College Testing Pro¬ 
gram are hurrying into the minimal 
competency testing field. Yet some of¬ 
ficials are leery of using standardized 
exams for fear the norm would not re¬ 
flect realistic competencies for minority 
students—part of the continuing debate 
ui U S. society over achievement v. en¬ 
titlement, and whether the goals of 
equality require double standards in 
many areas of opportunity. 

Nor do the problems stop there. 
When should students be tested? Many 
states, realizing that students must have 
lime for remedial work if they fail a com¬ 


petency exam, are studying programs 
that would test students from early el¬ 
ementary grades upward. Extended re¬ 
medial programs, however, would clear¬ 
ly cost additional tax dollars which may 
not be available. Warns Paul Hubbard, 
executive secretary of the Alabama Ed¬ 
ucation Association: "Without a com¬ 
mitment of funds, the real danger is that 
we ll give a test that will put the stamp 
of failure on thousands of Alabama 
young people, and no alternative course 
will be available." 

Yet another fear is that minimal 
competency might turn into maximum 
competency as well. Says Titus Single¬ 
tary, an associate state school superin¬ 
tendent in Georgia: "We must be wary 
of tailoring our programs to meet one 
need and concentrating so much on it 
that we don’t teach anything else." And, 
of course, there is the ultimate question. 
What to do wkh the student who fails 9 

Perhaps the most outspoken oppo¬ 
nent of minimal competency is Educa¬ 
tor Arthur Wise, whose influential 1968 
treatise. Rich Schools. Poor Schools, ar¬ 
gued that children in both affluent and 
underprivileged school districts had the 
right to an equal education. Wise is 
currently working on another book, ten¬ 
tatively tilled Hyper-Rationalization, 
which condemns competency testing for 
"narrowing the goals of education and 
prompting teachers to teach the test " 
Wise fears that minimal competency en¬ 
tails the extension to education of such 
business-school concepts as cost effec¬ 
tiveness and accountability Says he of 
minimal competency advocates "It is 
as if they want to set goals and objec¬ 
tives by numbers. There is little room 
for the excellent teacher." Or. perhaps, 
for the excellent student. 


Color Those Jerseys Red 


Arkansas Stale University budgeted 
$821,000 for athletics last year but spent 
$225,000 more than that. Tulane Uni¬ 


versity allocated $2 6 million to its ath¬ 
letics program and overran that by 
$200,000. The University of Minnesota, 
with a $3.9 million athletics budget, is 
now saddled with a cumulative deficit 
of $450,000 and a possibility of having 
to use tuition income to pay the sport¬ 
ing bills. On many other campuses loo, 
university presidents who once re¬ 
mained at a distance from athletics is¬ 
sues are struggling to contain repeated 
financial losses from sports. 

"On the one hand, you recognize the 
fact that a solid athletics program is the 
principal coalescing force among alum¬ 
ni." says Ross Pritchard, president of 
8.000-student Arkansas State. "Yet you 
are forced to recognize that the program 
operates at a loss and that you've got to 
pick up that loss from auxiliary mon¬ 
eys. That really puts the pressure on 
you." EcHbes Stanford President Rich¬ 
ard Lyman: "Those pressures are not 
going to diminish. Athletics costs are 
mounting faster than the cost of living. 





and most universities feel that they've 
exhausted such remedies as raising tick¬ 
et prices dramatically.” 

- The major problem, of course, is in¬ 
flation. With the costs of team travel, 
equipment and athletics scholarships 
soaring, it has been estimated that few¬ 
er than 30 colleges out of more than 
l.000engaged in intercollegiate athletics 
are running profitable sports programs. 
A second financial headache comes 
from the federal mandate that women 
must soon be given equal opportunity 
in sports. Says Lyman: “Everybody is 
facing the Title IX requirement lof the 
Education Amendments, passed in 
19721 to secure equity for women in in¬ 
tercollegiate athletics and to do so with 
reasonable dispatch. If we are soon go¬ 
ing to grant large numbers of scholar¬ 
ships for women athletes, we’re going 
to have to find the money somewhere. 
It just isn’t forthcoming unless we can 
make some economics." 

Full Ride. T o economize, presidents 
are pushing for cutbacks in the number 
of coaches and scholarships Tulane, for 
example, now gives out 101 athletic 
scholarships, at $5,530 each, which have 
added up to a whopping $558,530 this 
year. Many presidents are also m favor 
of cutting back on the amount of schol¬ 
arships They advocate “need-based 
scholarships"—in which aid would be 
based on the student's financial need, 
as it is in the Ivy League instead of 
the current “full-ride," all-costs-paid 
scholarships. 

Such proposals can cause sharp con¬ 
flict between presidents and athletics di¬ 
rectors Many coa.hcs, especially at 
football powerhouses, remain intent on 
recruiting top athletes at any cost Some 
argue too that restrictions on scholar¬ 
ships would lead to cheating The first 
major showdown came at last month's 
meeting of the National Collegiate Ath¬ 
letic Association, which operates as an 
almost autonomous association of col¬ 
lege athletics directors and coaches 
More than 60 presidents showed up 
(only two or three came in 1975), and 
many argued for “need-based" aid as a 
cost-cutting measure, but the proposal 
was soundly defeated. So was a proposal 
that would have given college presidents 
half the seals on the ncaa's governing 
council and executive committee. Says 
Notre Dame’s executive vice president, 
the Rev. Edmund Joyce. “There is noth¬ 
ing wrong with a fine football team.'’ 
Agrees Michigan's coach. Bo Schem- 
bechler “We just want football players 
to get their just due—a full education." 

Such resistance has forced some 
presidents to turn to telethons, free 
prizes at games, and athletic directors 
with lots of promotional ability. Still, 
says Pritchard, "you are working hard 
to eliminate a deficit. But at the same 
time, you've got these new programs 
[women's sportsl coming in that will 
likely not be revenue-producing sports. 
So you are almost shoveling sand against 
the tide.*" 
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David Mamef’s Bond of Futility 


AMERICAN BUFFALO 

by DAVID MAMET 

Even before the action starts at 
Manhattan’s Ethel Barrymore Theater, 
Santo Loquasto's setting begins to tell 
the story. It depicts a junk shop, a clut¬ 
ter of old furniture, toys and appliances 
that poignantly reflect the battered, 
grimy souls who cast them off. 

Similarly, David Mamet's play is a 
sort of junk shop of language, and it too 
is forlornly eloquent. The speech of 
Mamet's three characters—the owner of 
the store and two neighborhood punks 
who hang out there—is an incrustation 
of street slang, non sequilurs, malaprop- 
isms and compulsive obscenity. The 
playwright revels a bit too much in this 
scatology and blasphemy Delete the 
most common four-letter Anglo-Saxon- 
ism from the script and his drama might 
last only one hour instead of two. But 
Mamet has an infallible ear for the ca¬ 
dences of loneliness and fear behind the 
bluntness, and he also knows how to 
make the bluntness very funny. 

The trio spends most of American 
Buffalo planning to burglarize the apart¬ 
ment of a coin collector who has recent¬ 
ly appeared in the shop. But the men 
are gradually undone by their own in¬ 
ertia. mistrust and ineptitude. The job 
never comes off. At the end they draw 
together in a fragile bond of shared fu¬ 
tility, human castoffs alongside the in¬ 
animate ones. 

Under Ulu Orosbard's taut direc- 



PtAYWRlOHT DAVID MAMET 
"The exigent speak poetry " 



ROBERT DUVALL 

An arc of electricity. 


tion, Kenneth McMillan anchors the 
play as a bluff but bewildered shop own¬ 
er John Savage captures the confusion 
of the wild-eyed junkie who responds 
to the shop owner's paternal warmth. 
Jittering between them like an arc of 
electricity between positive and negative 
poles is Robert Duvall as the older pred¬ 
ator. Lashing out with desperate nihil¬ 
ism, Duvall crackles with the quality 
that Ingmar Bergman once said he 
looked for above all others in an actor 
danger Christopher PorterHeid 

m m m 

David Mamet, unlike the grunting, 
inarticulate characters he puts on the 
stage in American Buffalo, is as wordy 
as Webster's . In the course of conver¬ 
sation, the 29-year-old playwright can 
ornament his speeches with quotes from 
Tolstoy, Archibald MacLcish, Karl 
Marx, Voltaire, Jesus or Stanislavsky. 

Yet for all these allusions, one of 
Mamet's favorite methods is basic eaves¬ 
dropping. the cassette in his ear is con¬ 
tinually recording the oddities of human 
speech- The most conspicuous piece of 
furniture m his new' New York City 
apartment is a filing cabinet crammed 
with pages of dialogue overheard in pool 
halls, bars, elevators. Ping Pong parlors, 
gambling halls and every other stopping 
place in a brief, varied career. 

Mamet was raised in a Jewish en¬ 
clave in Chicago, and his parents were 
divorced when he was eleven. He 
learned early on that language can be 
both a joy and a weapon. “In my fam- 
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ily," he recalls, '‘there was always a large 
premium on being able to express your¬ 
self—if only for purposes of chicanery." 

By his early teens. Mamet was earn¬ 
ing his theatrical and financial capital, 
doing anything profitable, from washing 
windows to waiting on tables. “The first 
thing I learned." he says, "is that the ex¬ 
igent speak poetry They do not speak 
the language of newspapers." He soon 
became backstage-struck and signed on 
as busboy at the Second City, Chicago's 
famous improvisational company. "It 
was a superb, superb training ground, 
and their rhythm—the rhythm of ac¬ 
tion, the rhythm of speech—influences 
the way I write " 

Mamet began writing and directing 
at Vermont's Goddard College: after 
graduation he became an actor. But, he 
confesses, "1 was terrible, and it both¬ 
ered me a lot " He was bothered enough 
to try the other side of the proscenium 
in 197t. when he started the St Nich¬ 
olas Theater C ompany He and his co- 
founders transferred the project from 
New England lo Chicago three years lat¬ 
er Mamet now divides his time between 
that city and New York. 

The St Nicholas has produced most 
of Mamet's 20 plays, including his re¬ 
cent off-Broadway hits. Sexual Perver 
sity in Chicago and Duck Variations. It 
will also produce his new children's play. 
Revenue of the Space Pandas, as well as 
Woods, a celebration of heterosexual 
love - no longer, he laments, "a hot item 
on the shelf of American commerce.' 
Mamet has joined in the celebration, 
though he remains a bachelor and cur¬ 
rently lives alone. In his spare moments 
he is working on the film scenario of Sex¬ 
ual Perversity and a new adaptation of 
the old Alec Guinness film, Lao Hol¬ 
iday. 1 he iheater is his first love, how¬ 
ever, and he has no intention of going 
Hollywood in any big way “I don't want 
lo break into the movies," he insists 
"Who's got the time *" 

Magnified Gestures 

THE CHERRY ORCHARD 

by ANTON CHEKHOV 

In Chekhov's plays extraordinary 
things usually happen in the most or¬ 
dinary ways Not so in the revival of 
The Cherry Orchard at the Vivian Beau¬ 
mont Theater in Lincoln Center Direc¬ 
tor Andrei Serban emblazons even quite 
ordinary moments with extraordinary 
stage effects Symbolic figures stalk in 
and out, backgrounds loom hugely, 
movement flows into patterns and tab¬ 
leaux. The results are bold, sometimes 
beautiful, but only partly successful. 

Ser ban's best images effectively 
magnify the play’s conflict between the 
old order and the bright new world that 
is its doom: a frieze of peasants labor¬ 
ing beneath modern telegraph wires, a 
group of aristocrats watching the setting 
sun silhouette a factory on the horizon 
But this kind of staginess can also be dis- 
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borrowed gentility , sexual flutter. 


trading: an imposingly literal set of 
cheiry trees all but overruns a house m 
Act 1. a little girl beating cherry blos¬ 
soms self-consciously tiptoes into the old 
servant firs death scene The high, deep 
stage-space forces the cast to play to a 
scale larger than that of C hekhov's text 
(here rendered into colloquial English 
by Jean-Claude van Italhe). 

Die Cherry Orchard is the most far¬ 
cical of C hekhov’s major works, and the 
cast (including George Voscovcc. Raul 
Julia, Cathryn Damon, Marybcth Hun 
and Michael Cnstofer) whoops and tum¬ 
bles through it with exaggerated zest 
Especially delicious is Meryl Stieep’s 
housemaid Dunyasha, all borrowed gen¬ 
tility and sexual flutter. 

The play’s tragic relief is supplied 
by the wrenching pathos of the orchard’s 
owner, Madame Ranevskaya. In this 
role the production boasts the splendid 
Irene Worth. Hers is a memorable por¬ 
trayal - extravagant, feckless, alluring, 
touchingly vulnerable. When she ritu¬ 
al istically halves the telegram from her 
erstwhile lover in Paris—slowly, pain¬ 
fully, like a bandage—an entire life is 
caught between the past it cannot re¬ 
lease and the future it cannot resist. 

At such moments Serban's penchant 
for formalized action fuses brilliantly 
with an actress's, and Chekhov's, art. 
At other, more overbearing moments 
one wishes he had taken to heart a line 
in the play, when the student Trofimov 
advises the exuberant parvenu Lopa- 
khin: “Stpp waving your r arm$ about. 
Get' out ijC thefcabrt of>lhaking grand 
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On a volume of KOI.371.170 shares, 
the New York Stock Exchange Com¬ 
posite closed at 54.68. up 11 for the week 
ending Feb 18, 1977. The Dow Jones 
30 slock industrial average was 940 24, 
up 8.72 Standard & Poor's 500 stock 
index was 100.49. up .27 Among sig¬ 
nificant N.Y.S L. Stocks. 


Net 


Stock 

High 

Low 

Close 

Change 

Allied Chem 

45% 

44% 

44% 

+ % 

Alum Co Am 

54% 

52% 

54% 

+ 2'/ 4 

Amer Airlines 

12 

11% 

M% 

- y 8 

Am Brands 

443/, 

433/, 

44 

+ '/* 

Am Can 

39'/. 

3834 

39% 


Am Motors 

4% 

4% 

4% 

+ •/■ 

AT&T 

65'/. 

63% 

65 

+ 1% 

Avon Prod 

46'/, 

433/4 

45% 

v\y 2 

Beth Steel 

.37% 

35% 

36% 

f y* 

Boeing 

42% 

39% 

413/ 4 

12 

Burroughs 

73 y 4 

70 

70% 

+ '/• 

Cater Trac 

52 

49 

50% 

+ Va 

Champ Inti 

24 

233/, 

23% 
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Chrysler 

20% 

20 

20% 

+ Vi 

Clark Equip 

39'/, 

37% 

38% 
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Control Dato 

23% 

22% 

22% 
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DuPont 

133% 

128% 

129 

- % 

Eastern Air 

8'/, 

7 % 

7% 

- % 

East Kodak 

74'/, 

71% 

71% 

+ % 

Esmark 

33'/ 4 

31% 

32% 

- % 

Exxon 

52% 

50% 

50% 

-1% 

Ford Motoi 

573/, 

55 

57% 

3-1% 

Gon Dynam 

59 

56 

58% 

3 1% 

Gon Eleu 

51 3/, 

50% 
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None 

Gen Foods 

33 

31 3/ 4 

32% 

t % 

Gen Molars 

72% 

69% 

71% 

FI % 

Gen Tei & El 

29% 

29 

29% 

None 

Ga Pac 

35% 

33 

33% 

+ 1 Vi 

Goodyear 

23% 

21% 

21 Vi 

- % 

Greyhound 
Gulf Oil 

14% 

14% 

14% 

- % 

29% 

28% 

28% 

- % 

Inco Ltd 

31% 

30% 

31 

- % 

IBM 

274% 

267% 

270% 

3 3% 
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33% 

31% 

31% 

% 

Inf Paper 

Int Tei & Tel 

56% 
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55% 

+ 3% 

343/, 

33% 

33% 

- % 

Johns Man 

30% 

29% 
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3- % 

Kresge SS 

36% 

34% 

36% 

3-1% 

LTV Corp 

11% 

11 

H% 

- % 

Litton Ind 
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13% 

3- % 

Lockheed 

10% 

9% 

10% 

3 % 

McD Doug 

24% 

22% 

22% 

- % 

MerckCo 

58% 

56% 

57% 
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3M 

51% 
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50% 
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Mobil Oil 

65% 

63% 

64% 

+ % 

NCR 

37% 
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Owens HI 

53% 
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+ % 
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4% 

4% 

4% 
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26 
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Sex Fanfasy on Broadway 


New Jersey Businessman , age 42: 1 
want to be dressed as a baby. 

Blonde: Do you want to pretend 
you arc a baby, or do you want to be 
humiliated? 

Businessman. Humiliated. The trig¬ 
ger words are diaper, pin, powder and 
naughty. 

Blonde' Anything else? 

Businessman: Oh, yes—itchy, 
kitchy-koo 

The businessman who took part in 
this odd dialogue is about to become a 
star He was working out the script, cos¬ 
tuming and lighting of his own person¬ 
al sex fantasy, which he will act out with 
the Project, a theater group that has been 
performing in a creaking loft in lower 
Manhattan. During both their regular 
shows and the weekly audience-partic¬ 
ipation night, the Project’s five actors 
and actresses concentrate with mission¬ 
ary zeal on their goal' to purge the de¬ 
mons of the audience’s sexual fantasies 

Soft Coro. “We’re not therapists, 
but we know we help.” says Lcil 
Lowndes, 30, the former producer of a 
radio talk show, who founded the Proj¬ 
ect “We want people to feel free. Most 
people's fantasies are very beautiful and 
very creative”—and apparently very 
much in demand: this week, under the 
title Another Way to Love, the show is 
opening in a 300-seat theater for a three- 
week run on Broadway. 

Since 1975, the Project has been 
staging its soft-core fantasies—no sex 
acts or nudity -before small, mostly 
middle-class audiences. Given the sub¬ 
ject matter, the show is relentlessly high- 
minded. Before curtain time, Lowndes 
moves among the audience with the pro¬ 


fessional warmth of a good nurse, of¬ 
fering to supply one man with the names 
of effective therapists and sexologists, 
pointing out to another that Gladstone, 
Rousseau and Aristotle were good men 
—and masochists.* 

Moments later she is onstage for the 
first of eight skits. She plays a school¬ 
teacher who seduces a pupil, then is sur¬ 
prised and caned by the school princi¬ 
pal. The longest number includes a rape 
fantasy, wrestling women, and the pun¬ 
ishment of a rapist by whipping and cru¬ 
cifixion. Chip Durgom. a small, beard¬ 
ed man of 28, stars in The Astronaut, a 
sketch involving a woman’s fantasy 
about shrinking a man to the height of 
only a few inches, which then shades 
into a man’s fantasy about returning to 
the womb. In a chicken fantasy, Dur¬ 
gom plays a squawking bird about to be 
roasted and carved by Big Mama. Like 
much of the show, the chicken scene is 
played broadly for laughs. 

“We have to do this with humor be¬ 
cause there's no other way to bring the 
show off without nudity or obscenity,” 
explains Fred Perna, 40. who both pro¬ 
duces the show and plays the crucifix¬ 
ion victim. Perna joined the troupe “be¬ 
cause my sexual guilt was making me 
an alcoholic 1 was promiscuous, but 1 
think I'm a kind, gentle person. Why 
do I need the guilt 7 ” 

In rap sessions after the show, pa¬ 
trons often ask, “What's normal?” 
Lowndes' usual response: “Normal is 
anything you're not ashamed to tell 
someone on the first date ” Should peo- 

* Rousseau had lifelong fantasies of being beaten 
and Gladstone practiced self-flagellation There 
is a legend, but no evidence, that Aristotle was 
masochistic 


pie seek sex partners who fit roles 
in their fantasies? “No,” Lowndes 
told one baffled young man. “Seek some¬ 
one you can love. The game playing 
will arise naturally out of affection,” 

Thursday night is amateur night, 
when audience members, by appoint¬ 
ment, act out their fantasies onstage. 
“Some nights we have all spanking 
fantasies.” says Lowndes, who prefers a 
bit more variety. Other popular num¬ 
bers are female wrestling, dressing men 
in lingerie, and foot tickling. Says 
Lowndes: “About 80% of the people who 
come to us are submissives; they want 
some mild humiliation. I feel most of it 
comes from childhood. Mother told us 
when to get up, when to eat—and 
spanked us when we were bad. Yet it 
was all very secure, and what better 
place to re-create this love than m the 
bedroom?” 

Most psychiatrists agree that sex 
fantasies are normal and should be en¬ 
joyed without shame. But some have res¬ 
ervations about Lowndes' advice to act 
them out, many fantasies are clearly vi¬ 
olent and dangerous. Says Lowndes “1 
pray we're not naive. Wc have to weigh 
the millions of people suffering from 
harmless fantasies against the possibility 
of encouraging a kook like Charles Man- 
son If l found that we produced one vi¬ 
olent person with our show, I think we 
would fold up our tent.” 

Taking the Tube 

NBC has glumly maintained radio si¬ 
lence since the news broke last week: 
the network agreed to shell out $2 mil¬ 
lion to settle a sex-discrimination suit 
brought by women employees in 1975. 

As indirect acknowledgment that 
NBC has practiced sex discrimination, 
some $1 6 million in raises and back pay 
will go to former and present employ¬ 
ees. The rest of the money will go for 
legal fees and a staff to monitor com¬ 
pliance with the settlement. NBC also 
agreed to move women into 15% of its 
high-level jobs by 1981. 

NBC’s settlement is just the latest in 
a string of whopping payoffs in sex- and 
minority-discrimination suits. AT&T 
agreed to payments totaling $75 million, 
mostly to women. Similar proceedings 
have cost Merrill Lynch $1.9 million and 
Bank of America more than $3 million 
Northwest Airlines is fighting a court 
decision ordering it to pay compensation 
to some 3,000 stewardesses. The cost 
could run to $40 million. Current tar¬ 
gets of such suits include Reader 's Di¬ 
gest, Newsday, Saks Fifth Avenue and 
nine high-priced Manhattan restaurants 
that refuse to hire women as waitresses 
One restaurant that has already knuck¬ 
led under. New York's venerable “21,” 
which recently paid damages and hired 
its first women to wait on tables. 
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COVER STORY 

Linda Down 

She sings, oh Lord, with a rowdy spin of styles—country, 
rhythm and blues, rock, reggae, torchy ballad—fused by a 
rare and rambling voice that calls up visions of loss, then jig¬ 
gles the glands of possibility The gutty voice drives, lilts, 
licks slyly at decency, riffs off Ella, transmogrifies Dolly Par- 
ton, all the while wailing with the guitars, strong and solid as 
God’s garage floor A man listens and thinks “Oh my. yes,” 
and a woman thinks, perhaps. "Ah, well...” 

Linda is 30 now Her skin is flawed, and her lank dark 
hair is sketched with gray She has great wet marmot eyes. 

She has a quick, sly mouth She looks like a 17-year-old who 
has spent three days on a bus A photographer whose pro¬ 
fession calls for him to make cool calibrations of female beau¬ 
ty says her face is ordinary and her body nothing special. In 
courtly times he would have been skewered She sings You re 
No Good, Desperado or Love Has No Pride, and the eye of 
the beholder mists over She is beautiful 

Onstage she seems small and uncertain, a little girl dressed 
up. She clutches the microphone to her face ("There you go. 
baby, here am 1”). The nuke is a sponge-covered apple on a 
stick ("Well you left me here so I could sit and cry”) Her 
lips, stretched wide, quiver so dose to its surface that if she 
were to bring hei jaws together she would bite circpitry. Will 
Eve ( ‘Golly, gee, what have you done to me 7 ”) bite the ap¬ 
ple? ("Well l guess it doesn't matter any more ”) 

L inda Ronstadt. this high-wattage waif, would be a rar¬ 
ity if all she had done were to survive for twelve years 
in the shark-mfested deeps of rock In fact, each of her 
last four albums has "gone platinum”--sold better than 
a million copies and her last two. Hasten Down the Wind 
and Linda Ronstadt: Greatest Hits . reached sales of a million 
in a matter of weeks Before Christmas she finished a wildly 
cheered six-month tour of the U S. and Europe, duung which 
audiences of 15,000 were common 

She is a superstar on the vcige of becoming (what lunatic 
debasement of language will serve 7 ) a Big Superstar Exec¬ 
utives of Elektra/Asylum/Nonesuch, the Los Angeles com¬ 
pany for which she records, are shyly trying out a consid¬ 
erable boast "Right now Linda is the most successful female 
singer in record history.” 

This brag may need hedging because, over the long haul, 
other singers—Barbra Streisand, to name one, and perhaps 
Aretha Franklin and Diana Ross—may have sold more rec¬ 
ords than Linda (Carole King sold 13 mitlion of a single LP, 
Tapestry.) Nevertheless. Ronstadt is the only female perform- . 
er to have four consecutive albums go platinum (she made 
over $3 million from record sales alone last year) "Female” 
is the important qualifier. Rock is the thumping heart of Lin¬ 
da's music, and the rock world is dominated by males. The big¬ 
gest 9tars are male, and so are the back-up musicians. 

Rock beats are thrustingly phallic, and lyrics are often 
tauntingly and cruelly masculine. So are the crotch-wrench¬ 
ing, guitar-pumping stage moves of such founding fathers as 
Chuck Berry and Elvis Presley. Rock seems so hostile that rel¬ 
atively few women master the guitar, its basic instrument. 

Recurrent sleazy skirmishes between male musicians and ' 
female groupies are sexual battles in which the women al¬ 
ways lose, and being around the carnage is uncomfortable. In 
the movable madhouse of life on the road, the unisex nour¬ 
ishments are drugs and boaze. Janis Joplin, the first great > 
white woman rocker, rattled the bars of the madhouse, but 
she died of mind solvent in 1970. 

Male rockers continue to rule. Joni Mitchell (Time cover* 

Dec. l$74) is the most stylish of the women$iji#*rs $$$£. 





Hie Wind 

pear in the past decade, but her music is too cerebral for her 
to compete in drawing power with the cockerel crowing of 
the men Somewhat to her own surprise, it is Linda Ronstadt 
who has made herself one of the biggest individual rock draws 
in the world. Elton John, Stevie Wonder, John Denver. Paul 
McCartney and Peter Frampton, among others, are bigger 
Then comes Lmda, the chicklet who shows up onstage wear¬ 
ing peasant blouses, cutoff jeans, subteen knee socks and track 
shoes to sing Love Is a Rose and That it Be the Day. She is 
dead serious about her music, but the superstar nonsense 
amuses her, once she kidded her Moonbeam McSwine rep¬ 
utation by posing for an album cover in a barnyard with a cou¬ 
ple of pigs. 

S he and her musical associates agree that she is still learn¬ 
ing In her Hasten Down the Wind album, she waded de¬ 
lightfully into reggae, the Jamaican folk-rock. She has 
begun, timidly, to write songs. Says Singer and Song¬ 
writer John David Souther, a friend and onetime lover: “Her 
creative capacity is endless 1 doubt if she knows the depth of 
it herself.” 

Just now, Linda is cooling out in Los Angeles after months 
of hashing about in planes and buses like a piece of lost Sam¬ 
sonite. Her new puppy Jenny has excavated the garden of 
her Malibu beach house and needs reasoning with Her friend. 
Songwriter Katla BonofT. is recording her first solo album 
and needs Linda to sing backup. Her teapot needs to have 
tea in it She needs to lie on her beach and let her mind float 
out to sea She nee/ 4 s to shop for a dress to wear to the Gram¬ 
my Awards ceremonies (where she is a solid bet to be named 
Best Female Pop Vocalist). 

Malibu is not real, however, because there is no check¬ 
out time. Rock musicians live in baggage-claim areas and 
hotel suites Last month she hit Washington as if it were any 
other onc-night stand, sang at Jimmy Carter's Inaugural con¬ 
cert (“I was so nervous My God, I was awful!”) and then, on 
a whim, freighted on to Manhattan to watch a performance 
of NBC's Saturday Night show and to hang out with actors 
and rock friends. New York's Pla^a, that swan-bosomed dow¬ 
ager among luxury hotels, has become a favorite roosting 
place for wealthy rockers (Ringo was there too). To Lmda, 
the Plaza was just one more stop on the road, but it provided 
a splendid scenic view of the lady rocker rampant. 

Consider, for example, her call to room service to send a 
pack of gum up to the ninth floor. Linda paid the bill (25c), 
added an appropriate tip ($1 25) and. as she is likely to do. 
went on talking: "1 was a real radio kid I just loved rock n' 
roll. I wanted to be a singer It was really hot in Tucson in 
the summer, and we had a cement floor, and l used to lie on 
the floor because it was cool, with my cheek to the radio I 
had grooves on my checks. I was about live when I started 
doing that.” Not long ago, she said, she found some old Elvis 
Presley records. "I knew them by heart. I hadn't heard them 
for years, but I knew all the little licks.” 

She is wearing white jeans, a scruffy pink sweater, the mer¬ 
est touch of mascara and Frye boots. “I just love these boots,” 
she says. “I look at my toes and they are so cute.” She skips 
about the room, grabs the knob of a door and does some knee 
bends. She moans like a lonesome cat: “Aaaoooooooww! I 
need a date! Why are all the good men married?” She laughs 
at herself—pretty funny, there. Linda—gives room service an¬ 
other yank and orders a bottle of Tab, then spins around and 
flops onto a sofa. Talking with a woman, she sits; talking 
with a mao, she reclines. 
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grade. Still am ” In Tucson, where her father has a large hard¬ 
ware business, she attended a Roman Catholic school. She 
hated it, and. she says, “the nuns hated me. They hated the 
way i talked about boys. 1 was too giggly and wore too much 
lipstick and dressed too sexy. I came on too strong I still do. 
1 find myself thinking. Oh God, red nail polish—I look like 
a sleaze.' or I really get into it and put on red nail polish and 
500 lbs of makeup. I never know how for to go “ 

She is stincd up. Teen-age rebellion comes boiling out of 
her *1 am so wicked We had this young priest in catechism 
you had to pass catechism He had just been ordained, and 
who knew' the problems he was going through'* We used to 
write the answers to the catechism on our legs, up real high. 
We would slide up our dresses, and he would turn his face 
away, and we would copy down the answers " Briefly, she is 
ashamed of this naughtiness Then the old rebelliousness re¬ 
asserts itself “My big fantasy is to seduce a priest." 

Her record company has delivered a stereo and a big pack¬ 
age of records One of them is Black Rose, an album by her 

LINDA COOLING OUT (AND IN) AT MALIBU BEACH HOUSE 


old friend and sideman John David Souther. She opens it 
and gives the label a kiss. “My one love.” she says with a gig¬ 
gle She has lived with several men, most of them musicians 
She has never been married and does not ex (Teel to marry 
She has no permanent relationship with a man now. though 
for a couple of years she has had a close and co/y friendship 
with California's Governor Jerry Brown (who won Rolling 
Stone s Groupie of the Year award this month) and, more re¬ 
cently. with the Slones' lead singer. Mick Jagger' As the rock 
world goes, her appetites are modest She says she is learning 
to live alone. 

N ow she wants to go running Whoosh’ Out of the ho¬ 
tel, across 59th Street and up f ifth Avenue along Cen¬ 
tral Park, bashing through the slush in her boots 
She has had problems with drugs, and she still uses up¬ 
pers—legal ones when possible, she says—when she is on the 
road “You have to face 20,000 people, and you can't just 
write off St. Louis because you're feeling low " But in the past 
year, running has become her cure-all and 
her calm-down 

She is wearing a lynx jacket, for w hich 
(as she chugs sturdily toward 72nd Street) 
she apologizes Her environmentalist 
friends have scolded her, she says. 

Along Madison Avenue she starts to 
slow down She loves the small, poky 
stores, and she window-shops, running in 
place. “Look’” A set of dishes “Look’” A 
stuffed leather elephant 

Linda is sweating lightly, looking fine. 
She has the reputaljon of being a precar¬ 
ious person, a victim, a lovable mess This 
seems exaggerated Back at the Pla/a, 
calm now, she is glad to be 30. During 
her iwenties, she says, 1 felt like a sub¬ 
marine with depth charges going off all 
around me." The heartbreak in her songs 
(“I've been cheated, been mistreated/ 
When will f be loved 7 ") was real enough. 
And mostly her fault, she admits. “Live 
with a man who's not a musician, and he 
gets the 5% of your life that's not music." 
Live with a musician, and the tension and 
jealousies become a web too complicated 
to negotiate. And for a rocker it's always 





easy to check out—poof!—and travel on to the next town. 

*Tm still on the edge/* she says, “but I think 1’m bring¬ 
ing things under control/’ She talks too openly about inse- 
* cunties, she thinks. It’s not that interviewers lie. ’‘but for 
instance you tell them that you have felt suicidal—who hasn’t? 
—that you had the idea of wading into the ocean in North Car¬ 
olina and swimming to New York, Then that comes out in a 
magazine, and it becomes a permanent fact about you, when 
really it's just momentary.” All of this becomes heavy to car¬ 
ry around, and so does the slightly frowzy sexpot image evoked 
by a couple of injudicious photos, notably a rumpy shot in Roll¬ 
ing Stone of Linda in a wrinkled red slip. “So now everyone 
thinks I’m a piece of cheese,” she says 
► She pops to the telephone. Room service again? No, she 
calls the Plaza’s elegant Edwardian Room, an oasis that cos¬ 
sets the wealthy with candles and linen napkins. “Oh, hi,” 
says Linda. “Listen, is it O.K. if 1 come to dinner in jeans?” 
It has not occurred to her to identify herself. She has a total 
and startling lack of arrogance. Also, just now, a lack of suc¬ 
cess with the Edwardian Room Sputtering is heard. No jeans. 
“Well, thanks,” says Linda. 

She hates—absolutely cannot bring herself to purchase 
—what other pretty, rich young women think of as “clothes ” 
f ' Clothes are for grownup ladies, and Linda still sticks her 
tongue out at grownups. During the Inaugural celebrations, 
Nancy Kissinger gave a tea party at the State Department 
and invited Shirley MacLaine, Clamma Dale, Linda and oth¬ 
er women entertainers Linda attended in jeans. 

At dinner, in a restaurant somewhat funkier than the Ed¬ 
wardian Room, Linda speaks again of her childhood. Her 
memories, except for those of school, seem to be solid and 
good. The family was prosperous She had a pony and later a 
horse. Her mother is a strong, intelligent woman with a gift 
for science (Linda’s maternal grandfather was Lloyd Cope- 
man, a successful inventor who devised an electric stove and 
an early form of microwave oven). 

Her father, who comes from a German-Mexican family, 
is a guitarist who sang Mexican songs to his four children 
when they were little (Gilbert Ronstadt's name appears with 
Linda’s and that of her friend Bass Player Kenny Edwards 
as co-author of Lo Sievito Mi Vida on the album Hasten Down 
the Wind.) 


F or a while. Linda continued lo do what was expected of 
her. She put in a season as a debutante in Tucson and a 
semester at the University of Arizona “The big goals 
with the girls 1 grew up with were going into a convent 
or getting married," she says “I never wanted either one. 1 
just wanted to go on the road.” When she was 18, she left 
home and headed for Los Angeles to crash in the same house 
as a guitar player named Bob Kimmel 

The two hooked up with Kenny Edwards and formed a 
group called the Stone Poneys, “We were pretty crude, al¬ 
though we didn't know it,” says Linda. 

The Poneys were fumbling for a style, but they were do¬ 
ing it in the right city. The center of the rock world was 
about to shift from San Francisco south to Los Angeles, where 
the conviction hung in the sulfurous air that rock was power. 
The idea keeps turning up in Linda’s conversation today that 
the raw energy of rock must make a statement, whether it is 
Jagger's statement of nihilistic mockery, her own lady-bereft 
keening, or the songs raging against the war that began to 
come out of Southern California in the late '60s. 

Colonies of rock musicians were forming in the Los An¬ 
geles subdivisions of Laurel Canyon. Echo Park and Venice. 
Glenn Frey drifted in from Royal Oak, Mich. Don Henley 
was a North Texas State English major before he decided 
to move west. They eventually formed the supergroup the 
Eagles. 

Before long, everyone knew Jackson Browne and Bonnie 
* Raitt, who had grown up around L.A. Neil Young, Joni 
Mitchell and Stephen Stills lived near the top of Laurel Can¬ 
yon, Frank Zap pa in an old Tom Mix house a short walk 
away. Browne and Frey and Henley had Echo Park apart¬ 
ments, Linda was in Ocean Park. Jim Morrison of the Doors 





LINDA SAMPLING RECIPE IN HER KITCHEN 

Clothes are for grownup lodies. 


was the most successful musician of the crew, and the hard¬ 
est to locate, since he often slept on the beach near Venice. 

“We were all learning about drugs, philosophy and mu¬ 
sic,” says Linda “Everything was exciting ” 

The center of the rock swarm was the Troubadour, a 
dank Santa Monica Boulevard bar that offered newcomers 
three-song auditions on Monday nights. Fast talkers who 
knew they needed only ballpoint pens and promising new 
groups to become record company executives jostled in the 
Troub's murk with finger snappers who knew they needed 
only luck and chord books to become rock musicians. The Po¬ 
neys wangled a gig at the Troubadour They had hit the small 
time, but they were rock musicians 

By 1967 the Poneys had recorded a hit single called Dif¬ 
ferent Drum, but unequal vectors of talent and circumstance 
were splitting the group Linda, with her big, untrained voice, 
her instinct for musical phrasing, her looks and not much 
else, found herself as a solo singer with the Poneys’ Capitol 
Records contract to fulfill. 

Rockers make it or break it on the road, and on the road 
is where Linda went. It is a dangerous place to be. “I know 
when I’m on the road for a long time I adopt male attitudes, 
real rock-'n'-roll attitudes," she says. “I come back home talk¬ 
ing like a trucker. I’m not as nice to people " 

Then, as now. she traveled with her band, usually as the 
only woman. Always there are sexual problems She tries, 
not entirely successfully, to stay clear of sexual entanglements 
with her sidemen (“Though if there's another act traveling 
with us, it can get real interesting"). 

Always there are talent problems. “If you find a band 
that can play rock n’ roll, they can’t play a country shuffle to 
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Rockers make it or break it on the road. 


save their lives. I swear to God. if I could find a drummer 
who could play all that shit, I would marry him " 

There are lady-boss problems Most male rockers don’t 
want to work for a woman, and a couple of years ago, Linda 
was saying that her only communication with her own band 
was thiough her manager-producer, Peter Asher Her most re¬ 
cent tour was chummier, and at mid-point the principal com¬ 
plaint was that she had won most of the bandsmen's per- 
diem money playing poker with them on bus trips 

The biggest difficulties, however, he with Linda herself 
“1 learn fiom the toad It keeps my music alive It feeds me in¬ 
formation But the physical beating is awful " She eats too 
much on tour "All of the women singers do," she says. "iood 
is the only constant, consistent entertainment." Then she 
strays from the slim 111 lbs she likes to be and is now 

When she is fat, or thinks she is fat, she stands frozen on¬ 
stage Strutting about the barnyard is a big pait of live rock, 
and L inda is not good at it even when she is skmny So she 
hides behind the miciophonc in her olT-the-shouldcr blouse, 
hei shorts, funny socks and sneakers, looking vulnerable 
W hat’s a pool girl to do * Smash guitars 1 ' Strangle dolls ' 

S he stands there and sings She lets the rambling voice 
loose in terrain that seems to be well known She finds 
new secrets She goes up against the memory of Patsy 
C line's recording of Willie Nelson s Crazy Cline's ver¬ 
sion was said to be definitive It pales next to Ronstadt’s. 
Sweetly, without arrogance, she improves on Smokcy Rob¬ 
inson's The 7 racks of \1y Teats 

Linda is not ically a country singer Her voice takes on a 
faint nasality when she does a country number, but theie is 
no whine and no biscuits-sopped-in-gravy sentimentality She 
has used the relative softness of country music as a way into 
the lean, mean strutway of rock 

Is she an authentic rock singer * Of course, though as 
rock progiesses through its scale of hardness, her perfor¬ 
mances become less convincing She knows this and has cut 
the lock shouter Heat fCdivfrom her repertory 

Ronstadt has used the dn ving energy of rock and the mel¬ 
ancholy of countiv music to transport herself and her au¬ 
diences into a region of night town rarely explored by a main- 
si icani singer m the past two decades. What is astonishing is 
I hat she has the neural-overload generation, the hard cases 
who grew up on yeah-yeah animal acts and Why Don't We 
Do It in the Road *screaming for a kind of music that their cir¬ 
cuits have never been programmed to handle It goes back to 
the cabaret singing of Lila TitzgeraJd, Billie Holiday and Peg¬ 
gy I ce Linda has made the Stones' people listen to a torch 
singer Try a new name torch rock. 

Linda muses about the old rock power. Mick Jagger has 


so much of it. "He's so strong, frighteningly bright. He has 
lines out everywhere." Jagger helped her make her way 
through London last fall, when she was touring there, she 
says. "But he is so dangerous; feints within feints, the poison 
with the gift. He's as bad as they say, and as good " 

It is death for someone at the periphery of rock to move 
too close to a star like Jagger “You’re sucked into his oibit. 
And then he moves away, and you're left going like this" 
—with her body she mimics a small planet, wobbling wildly, 
ready to shatter into cosmic shrapnel. She was lucky, she 
says, or cautious; during her long slog upward, she avoided 
the red giants and black holes of the rock constellations. 

Now she is well clear of such temptations. The decision 
in late 1975 to buy property marked Linda's readiness to 
draw at least a few boundaries for herself. She did not pick 
just any old place. The resplendent Governor’s palace, which 
Ronald Reagan built and Linda's pal Jerry Brown won't use. 
may be the mosl exclusive address in California, since no¬ 
body lives there But an absurdly expensive beach rookery up 
the coast from Los Angeles called the Malibu colony must 
run a strong second That is where Linda settled, in a modest 
$325,000 white clapboard house Hesitantly, not really sure 
of herself, she has bought good chiita and silverware, “the 
kind of things other people gel for wedding presents." 

S he has a couple of Mercedes autos, the people's car of 
Sunset Boulevard, and some municipal bonds Her jew¬ 
elry seems to consist of a jangle of silver bracelets and 
a ring with a tiny heart, made of yellow mystery metal, 
which cost $6 at a children's stole. Otherwise, the Malibu 
house appears to be her single extravagance There she gives 
tea parties A neighbor girl, five ycai s old. comes often and ad¬ 
mires a teapot with feet and socks Buckminster Luller also 
came once, trailing acolytes, and lectured unstoppubly * 

Those are the day people, "my straight friends." The 
beat picks up when the sun goes down "At 8." she says, “the 
8 o'clock musicians arrive and hang out till 12 Then the 12 
o'clock musicians ariive and hang out till 4. And then the 4 
o'clock musicians come and hang out tUI 7 " Linda crashes 
for a few hours, and the dreamy circle revolves again 

In addition to settling down on her chunk of Pacific occan- 
fiont, Linda acquired a stable manager, red-haired bnglish- 
mun Peter Asher He is widely credited for the huge im¬ 
provement in her music that began in the fall of 1974 with 
the album Heart Like a Wheel Asher was a second-mag¬ 
nitude star for a while, then his vogue faded. He is detached 
and analytical about the rock business, quick and inventive 
about rock music “Linda is bnlliant musically." he says. “Her 
voice is qualitatively exceptional Sometimes, with the band, 
she gives up command too readily and appears flaky ’’ 

Linda says one of the reasons her relationship with Ash¬ 
er works so well is that it is not a “relationship " He is the 
first manager she has not had an affair with “And that is al¬ 
ways a bad idea, f irst there is business, then business and 
sex, then the business goes sour, and then there is no sex." 

Asher, smiling, says he has no idea where she is going “I 
think she will write more She will continue to do her stuff, 
get better and better" and. he says, laughing, “steal good licks 
wherever she can find them." 

“I’m feeling around." Linda says. “The band and I can't 
go much farther in the direction we’ve been taking " Next /• 
week she will begin recording an all-country album She's inv' 
leresled in Third World music. Bulgarian ballads. Reggae 
Hanging out. 

Now it is her power that unbalances, however It is hard¬ 
er for her to hang out in the old loose way. At JP’s, a Man¬ 
hattan rock joint, Linda swings in at 2 a m. Everyone snaps 
to attention and tries to sell something to her—tries to hustle ^ 
a song, hustle a bass player. Those who aren’t hustling stay ^ 
so pridefully cool their eyeballs wrinkle from not blinking. 

“I'd take three giant stepg toward an early death if I ’ 
could find one good song." she says. “And the only way to do 
it is to drag through the bars " She is lying on the floor of her 
Plaza suite, doing leg lifts as she speaks. “But it’s not as much 
fun as it was..." . ; :, 
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Looking to the ZPGeneration 


Worship Cupid, but Don't Be Stu¬ 
pid! advises a press release put out by 
Zero Population Growth, Inc. A Val¬ 
entine received by some Americans last 
week, inscribed Love .. Carefully, was 
equipped with a red condom. But few 
young couples in the U S. today need 
antinatalist exhortations or equipment. 
Since 1957 the fertility rate has dropped 
from a peak of 3.76 children per wom¬ 
an to a record low of 1.75 last year. 
Though it may rise in the next 30 years, 
it is highly improbable that Americans 
in the foreseeable future will again en¬ 
gage in the great procrealional spree of 
the postwar years. The baby boom has 
become a bust. 

The nation is seemingly on its way 
to the long-debated goal of Zero Pop¬ 
ulation Growth (ZPO). the theoretical 
point at which deaths and births bal¬ 
ance out. If present fertility and mor¬ 
tality rates remain constant, the U S 
population may stabilize around the 



year 2025 at between 260 million and 
270 million (up from 216 million today) 
A few - very few—demographers 
think that there will soon be a mini¬ 
boom in the U S birth rate, as couples 
who have deferred parenthood decide 
to start families Most experts, however, 
discount an end to the birth dearth With 
the exception of the aberrant twelve- 
year postwar fertility surge, they point 
out, the birth rate has been declining in 
the U.S. since 1800 

Pleasure Principle. In parts of the 
critically overpopulated Third World, 
birth rates are also tapering off “Some- 
.time near the beginning of this decade, 
the rate of world population growth 
reached an all-time high and then be¬ 
gan to subside," notes Lester Brown, 
president of Worldwatch Institute, an 
international research organization “In 
1970 human numbers grew by an es¬ 
timated 1.90%, an annual increase of 69 
million. The most recent data show a 
marked decline since then, to 1.64%. an 
increase of 64 million a year." 

^ Americans nowadays are painfully 


aware that resources may be increasing¬ 
ly short and expensive in coming years 
Inflation has already made the cost of 
rearing a large family (now estimated 
at more than $250,000 for four children 
from cradle through college) all but pro¬ 
hibitive The pleasure principle may be 
a factor too. Richard Brown, manager 
of population studies for a General Elec¬ 
tric think tank in Washington, observes 
“Children are competing with travel, the 
new house and professional standing. 
Once the checkbook is balanced and all 
other desires have been indulged, a cou¬ 
ple will think of having a child—or, in¬ 
deed, that child may have its place in 
the list of Wants «& Goals " 

The biggest, if least predictable, el¬ 
ement in the fertility rate is the attitude 
of the American woman As the eco- 
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nomic, social and political status of 
women has improved, ihe desirability 
and mystique of motherhood has de¬ 
clined Says Princeton’s Charles Wcst- 
off, a world-renowned demographer. 
“There is a very pronounced change in 
the attitude of women toward marriage, 
childbearing and working, and all these 
altitudes seem to lead in one direction- 
they don't want three or four children " 
As Berkeley Demographer Judith Blake 
Davis puts it succinctly "You won't find 
those sacrificial mothers any more." 

Thus—if the U.S. is indeed headed 
for ZPG—people will for the first time 
in history be consciously forging their 
own destiny. 

Not all sociologists, demographers 
and economists agree that a stable pop¬ 
ulation is necessarily desirable Some 
worry about the social and cultural im¬ 
plications of a markedly older popula¬ 


tion. By the year 2020 there will be al¬ 
most twice as many people over 65 (43 
million) as there are today, exerting im¬ 
mense new pressures on the Social Secu¬ 
rity, pension and Medicare systems. To 
Columbia University Sociologist Amitai 
Et/ioni. “ZPG spells a decadent society, 
a la France m the *30s. & la Berlin in the 
early ’30s. This means a less innovative 
society, a society in which fewer people 
will have to attend, care, feed, house and 
pay for a larger number “ 

Most futurists, however, agree that 
a belter life is in store for a stabilized 
population Among those who believe 
in (he beneficial effects is Demographer 
Westoff “ZPG will reduce pressures on 
the environment and on resources li 
will probably increase per capita in¬ 
come It will reduce pressure on gov¬ 
ernmental seivices And it will give so¬ 
ciety an opportunity to invest more in 
the quality than the quantity of life.' 

Less Pollution. Other experts point 
out that with fewej children, families 
will have more discretionary income to 
spend on the pursuit of pleasure- and 



for better health care and education Air, 
water and noise pollution should be re¬ 
duced With a drop in the numbei of 
youths in their teens and twenties, ihe 
segment responsible for most crime to¬ 
day. the cities may be safci 

With an older and less adventurous 
population, demographers predict, there 
will be less pressure on the nation s con¬ 
gested beaches, lakes, waterways, hik- 
mg trails, ski slopes and wilderness areas 
— while sales of art supplies, mah-jongg. 
backgammon, books and endless vari¬ 
ations of electronic games should soar 
The station wagon, the Palton tank of 
suburbia, may be leplaced by smaller 
cars. The automakers expect to sell more 
of the handy vans that arc already a 
part of the youth culture as well as moic 
recreational vehicles- motor homes, 
campers, dune buggies. Jeeps, motorcy¬ 
cles and mopeds Education may final¬ 
ly get better, as the teacher-student raiio 
improves. Says Economist Alan Swee/v 
of the California Institute of Technol¬ 
ogy: “I think ZPG is going to be a 
very good thing for higher education. 
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There will be an end to overcrowding." 

There will be a continuing increase 
in the demand for adult education, with 
the emphasis on practical skills and 
crafts rather than abstract knowledge 
Says Vincent Ficcaglia, an economist at 
the Cambridge-based Arthur D. Little 
think tank "What is changing is the 
type of learning people want It’s much 
less formal they don't want or they 
already have a liberal arts degree 
What they do want is to acquire skills 
to satisfy their own creative urges or 
help them survive-- plant-growing and 
plumbing, for instance." Colleges and 
universities will have to adjust swiftly 
to this developing educational market 
—even if tenured professors of medieval 
English have to be retrained to teach ce¬ 
ramics and auto repair 

Smaller families of course can live 
in smaller houses. Experts also foresee 
a greater demand for town houses, con¬ 
dominiums and apartments as subur¬ 
banites move back into the cities to take 
advantage of the cultural opportunities 
clustered in urban centers 

All Americans will be affected by 
the new lifescape- 

CHILDREN tend to be physically and 
psychologically healthier w hen there are 
fewer of them in a family—and when 
they are wanted The University of 
Michigan's Robert Zajonc, a psycholo¬ 
gist who studies educational trends 
closely, already notes a marked rise in 
the IQs of the ZPGeneration now in pri¬ 
mary school Verbal and linguistic skills, 
he finds, increase in inverse proportion 
to the si/e of the family, smaller fam¬ 
ilies, as he puts it, are "more adult- 
oriented than sibling-oriented " Educa¬ 
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tion may revert in part from classroom 
to living room. Children may again re¬ 
ceive wisdom from respected, caring 
elders. 

THE MIDDLE AGED will, more than 
ever, tote society’s Sisyphean boulder. 
They will not need to spend as much 
time and money on so many offspring, 
but they will increasingly have new de¬ 
pendents—the old. By 2020, it is estimat¬ 
ed that only one out of three Americans 
will be a taxpayer, and that liened group 
should be more heavily composed of the 
middle aged In contrast to the whiz-kid 
executive syndrome of the '70s—a direct 
result of the baby boom—the reins of 
power will revert to older hands. For the 
middle-age, middle-management sector, 
there will be fewer shots at the top, 
though there will be more titular promo¬ 
tions and merit raises to reward the 
faithful On the positive side, lessened 
competition may result in heightened 
creativity People may concentrate on 
doing what they know best, rather than 
aspiring to levels at which they may 
prove incompetent, or be bored, or both. 

THE ELDERLY, as a much bigger and 
therefore more influential segment of 
the population, with longer life expec¬ 
tancy, will almost certainly insist on fill¬ 
ing a more productive role in society 
than they occupy today. With a smaller 
work force, the mandatory retirement 
age within the next quarter-century will 
have to be advanced to 70. Indeed, many 
social critics have long argued that the 
nation is spinning off an incalculably 
valuable resource by relegating robust, 
creative people to senior citizens' ghet¬ 
tos. The graying of America will offer 
new opportunities for the retired. There 
is already a crying need in the U S. for 
day-care centers and kindergartens 
where working couples may safely leave 
their children; they could ideally be 
-and may have to be—staffed by older 
people. Some futurists have suggested 
that the elderly may form a class of "pro¬ 
fessional parents" for children of work¬ 
ing couples. Some demographers, in¬ 
cluding Australia-based Lincoln Day, 
have proposed that retired couples be 
given state subsidies to take over aban¬ 
doned small farms, where they could 
help increase the food supply A report 
on the future of agriculture, published 
last week, strongly advocated a revival 
of small farms, located near cities, that 
could provide food more cheaply than 
agribusiness can in the face of the en¬ 
during. expensive energy shortage. 
Many retired people could find new and 
rewarding lives as small-scale producers 
of food. 

One of the most heartening aspects 
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of the new society, Stanford University 
Biologist Paul Ehrlich believes, is the 
speed with which it has come about. "It 
indicates that attitudes and customs are 
not so deeply ingrained that they can¬ 
not change rather quickly." he notes. 
"Ten years ago, we believed that the at¬ 
titudes of women and the kinds of lives 
they lived would be something that had 
to change slowly, over decades. Actu¬ 
ally there was a remarkably swift change 
between 1968 and 1970. It indicates that 
other attitudes we believe to be deeply 
held could also change quickly. Like the 
altitude that Americans must consume 
energy and other resources out of pro¬ 
portion to their needs." 

Already, from Ithaca, N.Y., to Ev¬ 
anston, 111., from Kalamazoo, Mich, 
to Livermore, Calif., empty elementary 
and now high schools are being con¬ 
verted to make room for shops, res¬ 
taurants, arts workshops, Headstart 
programs, day-care centers, concert 
halls, studios, ballet schools, adult class¬ 
es. seminars for unwed mothers, vo¬ 
cational training and housing for the 
elderly. Young doctors trained as pe¬ 
diatricians or gynecologists are increas¬ 
ingly transferring to the lamentably 
neglected area of public health. The 
transformation from growthmania to a 
less-is-more society will demand greater 
adjustments and some painful decisions 
Nevertheless, demographers point out, 
a controlled population will allow the 
U S. to reorder its priorities and re¬ 
assess its values before they are dic¬ 
tated by scarcity. 

Not least, the joy of having children 
may be enhanced. 


WE CAN’T GROW 
ON LIKE THIS 







Ferrer: A Voyage with Salsa 


In the eyes of his admirers, Rafael 
Ferrer’s art has come to represent Puer¬ 
to Rico, rather as the novels of Gabriel 
Garcia Marquez stand for Colombia. 
Certainly, Ferrer—now 44, and having 
his latest one-man show at Manhattan's 
Nancy Hoffman Gallery—has not yet 
produced his masterpiece, his Hundred 
Years of Solitude . But if any Latin 
American artist of his generation is like¬ 
ly to, it is he. 

Throughout the '70s his work— 
painting, sculpture and cockeyed hybrid 
—has provided a winding, mythic nar¬ 
rative about travel and exploration, cir¬ 
cling back on a landscape choked with 
color and crammed with eccentric he¬ 
roes. Each new show' provides a fresh 
chapter Ferrer's sources are often lit¬ 
erary Pigafetta's chronicle of Magel¬ 
lan's explorations, for instance. His ma¬ 
terials are a parade of incongruities 
—neon tubes and stuffed anacondas, old 
dinghies and melting ice. dry leaves and 
wild-dog skins, plastic roses, canoes 
made of rusty wire, maps that turn into 
masks, and drums, beads, burlap. 

Hof and Loose. Ferrer’s imagery 
has always been audacious and aggres¬ 
sive; its colors are about as subtle as the 
parlor of a San Juan cathouse. But its 
ambition is unshakable, even obsessive: 
to render an account of exotic travel as 
refracted through a Puerto Rican back¬ 
ground and an ironic, modernist edu¬ 
cation. As his best exegete, Art Critic 
Carter Ratcliff, points out, “It is as a 
practitioner of a dramatic, restless, Trop¬ 
ical’ version of the sublime that Ferrer 
can best be understood.” The work is 
hot salsa too, theatrical and loose. In 
his way, Rafi—as his buddies call him 


—is the ham his cider brother. Actor 
Jose Ferrer, chose not to become. 

A wiry, intense man with a head like 
a parchment-covered cannon ball and 
a passion for skin diving, Ferrer was 
born in Santurce. P.R , in 1933 In New 
York City in his early twenties, he sup¬ 
ported himself as a drummer with bands 
in Spanish Harlem. Cuban music, he re¬ 
calls, gave him “the ability to bring out 
the tropical, primitive, emotional con¬ 
ditions of one’s roots into the open, and 
to rejoice in their messiness and to be 
... proud of their contradictions " 

This did not show in his art at first 
Ferrer’s breakthrough did not come un¬ 
til the late ’60s, but then 
there was no restraining 
him He turned into a pas¬ 
sionately regional artist ‘T 
saw the North American 
Giant as tired, bleeding 
from excesses which were 
never meant to produce 
pleasures except perhaps 
those of a puritanical order, 
foreign and strange." 

The pleasures of Fe¬ 
rrer's new work are by no 
means puritanical They are 
florid souvenirs de voyage 
—in some cases, of an imag¬ 
inary Africa—in the form of 
tents. The tents are not hab¬ 
itable. One. entitled Sudan, 
has no entrance; the gloomy 
space inside is occupied by a 
stuffed toucan on a perch, 
eerie blue in the half-light. 

The accessible space in Sa¬ 
hara, for all the breadth of 
the piece, is a small womb¬ 
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like pocket. La Luna and Asia Solo can¬ 
not be entered at all. They are not so 
much environments, therefore, as three- 
dimensional paintings, and their subject 
is landscape: moons and sand, licorice- 
colored skies, cave darkness, vines. 

It is as though the supposed travels 
of these tents, over plains and dunes, 
had gaudily stained the canvas with 
memory; the fabric develops what it wit¬ 
nessed. like a Polaroid photo. They also 
suggest sideshow tents—bright, tacky 
signs advertising freaks and marvels. As 
the British Empire’s cartographers once 
colored half the world red, Ferrer is busy 
coloring it Puerto Rican, smeared with 
acid-drop colors, scrawled with looping 
graffiti. There are few artists of this en¬ 
ergy at work today. Robert Hughes 
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Petty Larceny 

THIEVES 

Directed by JOHN BERRY 
Screenplay by HERB GARDNFR 

In the first act of Thieves an ador- 
able young couple fall to squabbling In 
the second act they decide to take it to 
the divorce courts In the third act they 
get back together again. No. the the¬ 
atrical terminology is not a mistake 
Herb Gardner has not so much adapt¬ 
ed his Broadway comedy as retyped it 
in screenplay form Despite a fair 
amount of New York City location 
shooting, the old act breaks are so ap¬ 
parent in the movie that it is as if a cur¬ 
tain had fallen to mark them off Worse, 
the dialogue retains its aimed-at-lhc- 
balcony archness, a self-conscious cutc- 
ness that destroys any hope of inducing 
a suspension of disbelief. Nobody 
—thank heaven— talks like this for 
more than a few moments at a time, 
and two hours of such highly stylized 
gabble are enough to send one scream¬ 
ing from the theater 

Unamusing Neurotics. The mar¬ 
ital combatants are Mario Thomas and 
Charles G rod in, and the casus belli is 
their upward social mobility. He has be¬ 
come the headmaster of a fashionable 
Manhattan private school, she is still 
teaching in a public school in a slum 
He is very pleased with their new high- 
rise apartment; she is so displeased that 
she has sent their antique furniture to 
their first apartment on the Lower Last 
Side, m the neighborhood where they 
grew up He is glumly preoccupied with 
getting and spending, she with gamin- 



THOMAS * OROOIN IN THIEVES 
Stylized gobble. 
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ish stratagems designed to break 
through his facade of indifference. None 
of these are as amusing as she (or Gard¬ 
ner) thinks they are. A powerful odor 
of neuroticism—anything but funny 
-emanates from both parties 

Gardner, as he showed in A Thou¬ 
sand Clowns, is a writer who comes 
armed with a little atomizer. It is filled 
with a blend of heartwarming innocence 
and sweet-spirited childishness, with 
which he tries to freshen the air when 
all this plotting gels too thick But since 
his story includes, among other misad¬ 
ventures, a one-night stand for each of 
his protagonists, an unwanted pregnan¬ 
cy and consequent flirtation with abor¬ 
tion. not to mention such urban delights 
as an attempted mugging, sudden death 
in the indifferent streets and a racist cab 
driver (Irwin Corey, working hard) 
whom Gardner tries desperately to 
make us see as a wise fool, the author 
has his work cut out for him. The smell 
of damp garbage never quite leaves this 
entei prise 

Perhaps the most powerful sign of 
how badly Gardner has miscalculated 
is the belief that a reconciliation be¬ 
tween Thomas and Grodin constitutes 
a happy ending In fact, their dismal 
marriage makes the best argument yet 
for rapid passage of no-fault divorce 
1 a ws Richard Schickel 

Hellish Huggermugger 

THE SENTINEL 

Directed by MICHAEL WINNER 
Screenplay by MICHAEL WINNER and 
JEFFREY KONVITZ 

Photographer s Model Cristina 
Raines likes her new apartment w'ith its 
view of the Manhattan skyline, but the 
neighbors are a little strange When she 
drops in for tea with the lesbians down¬ 
stairs (Sylvia Miles and Beverly D'An¬ 
gelo), one of them masturbates in front 
of her. Fey old Burgess Meredith, who 
has a fixation on his cat and an unearth¬ 
ly gleam m his eye, drags her upstairs 
to a spooky party. At night somebody 
overhead stamps and clanks until 
Raines’ chandeliers sway like a leftover 
set from The Exorcist But then, what 
did she expect for $400 a month? 

Strangest of all is that when Raines 
complains to Rental Agent Ava Gard¬ 
ner, she is told that those other apart¬ 
ments have been unoccupied for years. 
Is she going mad? Is she the victim of a 
bizarre plot by her lover (Chris Saran¬ 
don), a lawyer with shady connections? 
Poor girl, if only she had seen such es¬ 
says in pop demonology as The Exorcist 
and The Omen, she would realize that 
she is simply, almost literally, going 
to hell. 

As directed by Michael Winner 
(Death WishK the film is a long, circu- 



RAINES IN THE SENTINEL 

Blood and mumbo jumbo. 


itous and not very edifying t,np. Win¬ 
ner and Co-Writer Jeffrey Konvitz go 
through subplots as if they were explor¬ 
ing the New York subway system, as 
soon as one begins to get them some¬ 
where, they change to another line. One 
of the more promising involves Eli Wal- 
lach as a cigar-chomping cop who sees 
Raines' lover as a latter-day Bluebeard. 
The neatest pu/zle in the movie is how 
Wallach, within a few hackneyed lines, 
manages to create a character But af¬ 
ter he spreads some suspicions and turns 
up a body, the film makers lake him off 
the case He and his very human ra¬ 
tionality are left far behind as the film 
spirals downward through blood, per¬ 
versity, communion with the damned 
and pseudoreligious mumbo jumbo 

Shocks and Slashes. All this hug- 
germugger could be indulgently dis¬ 
missed if it were not for the ugliness and 
brutality of so many of the scenes. The 
director lacks the true thriller director s 
gradual gut-tightening rhythm and the 
subtle sense of mood that causes men¬ 
ace to materialize in the viewer's imag¬ 
ination instead of m the special-effects 
department Winner goes in for violent 
shocks to the nerve endings. An eye is 
slashed and a nose cut off, flesh is seen 
to decompose, a corpse is eaten, hideous 
deformities are paraded, and through it 
all the camera does not flinch but press¬ 
es luridly closer. 

The film is fastidious about ore 
thing though. The plot turns on a quo¬ 
tation from John Milton’s Paradise Lost. 
and the script carefully identifies Mil* 
ton as “the English religious writer.** 
That is a little like describing Toi- 
stoy as the Russian exponent of land 
reform. Christopher Porterfield. 
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fAlCONi* 

by JOHN CHEEVER 

211 poges. Knopf. $7.95. 

In the I9lh century an American 
dream was 40 acres and a mule. In the 
second half of the 20th it is a suburban 
quarter-acre and a maid. For millions, 
both dreams have meant a significant 
step up. But for the major characters in 
John Checver's fiction, suburbia is a def¬ 
inite step down. His Wapshot family, 
for example, traced its lineage to colo¬ 
nial New England and to the patriar¬ 
chal Leander Wapshot who 
advised his clan to “bathe in 
. cold water every morning. 

Relish the love of a gentle 
woman. Trust in the Lord “ 

In Cheever's suburbias, 
trying to live up to Leandet's 
morality usually results in 
grotesquely declasse behav¬ 
ior. Cold water is rarely 
drunk, let alone bathed in 
4 The ideal gentle woman fre¬ 
quently turns out to be a lust¬ 
ing destroyer of traditional 
order. The Lord appears to 
have abandoned the lawns 
and shopping malls to 
nymphs and satyrs 

With Bullet Park (1969) 
and The World of A 'pies 
(1973). Cheever look middle- 
class innocence and evil 
about as far as possible 
What, after all. are the trans¬ 
gressions of alcohol, adultery 
and the idolatries of affluence 
when judged against the 
world s unrelenting slaughter 
and injustice’* Cheever's vi¬ 
sions of guilt, despair and 
hope clearly needed a more 
extreme situation. For his 
new novel, he has found one 
in the image of a modern pe¬ 
nal institution 

Falconer is set in Falcon¬ 
er State Prison, undoubtedly 
inspired by Sing Sing, which 
is located near the author's 
house in Ossining. N Y. Yet his hero re¬ 
mains undeniably Cheeverish Ezekiel 
Farragut bears the burden of an old New 
England family, “the sort of people who 
claimed to be sustained by tradition, but 
who were in fact sustained by the much 
more robust pursuit of a workable im¬ 
provisation. uninhibited by consisten¬ 
cy. M Translation. like the House of Lords 
or the German general staff, the Far- 
* raguts knew how to survive. 

Ezekiel has gone loo far. however. 
He has struck and killed his brother with 
a poker. He is also a drug addict. The no¬ 
tion takes some getting used to: a 48- 

i y t t s 


year-old professor of humanities on a 
methadone maintenance program in a 
prison where he is serving ten years for 
fratricide. That is just the beginning. 
There arc Farragut's neighbors in cell 
block F, with names like Chicken No. 
2, Bumpo, the Stone, the Cuckold. Ran- 
some and Tennis, who on the outside 
was Lloyd Haversham Jr., two-time 
winner of the Spartanburg doubles His 
crime was “a clerical error m banking “ 
On an obvious level, Falconer Pris¬ 
on is a bureaucratic inferno where men 
are hot beaten but left to burn in their 


memories Farragut's flare periodically 
throughout the book He recalls the de¬ 
cline of his family's fortune and their re¬ 
treat into eccentricity and shabby gen¬ 
tility. He remembers the beginning of 
his drug addiction during World War 
II. As an infantryman in the South Pa¬ 
cific. he got regular rations of codeine 
cough medicine and Benzedrine Drugs 
helped him endure a postwar world that 
he felt had “outstripped the human 
scale" and sustained him in his mar¬ 
riage to a beautiful, cruel woman. 

There is also prison loneliness, 
which, Cheever writes with painful ac¬ 


curacy. “can change anything on earth." 
Farragut. previously a dog breeder, be¬ 
comes attached to a jail house cat Fur- 
rafeut, previously a heterosexual, fails in 
love with a fellow prisoner Loneliness 
can change anything. 

Checver's great strength has always 
been his ability to charge both the or¬ 
dinary and the fanciful with emotion. 
Falconer is strong on feelings, even 
though they often overflow the novel's 
loose structure. Farragut is admittedly 
a man keenly aware of the banal iro¬ 
nies of his life and of his own senten¬ 
tious observations. Yet at times Chjee- 
ver imposes them on the reader as if 
the novel itself were a correctional in¬ 


stitution. “We prisoners." says Farragut. 
“more than any men, have suffered for 
our sms. we have suffered for the sins of 
society, and our example should cleanse 
the thoughts of men's hearts because of 
the grief w ith which wc are acquainted " 
Another sententious observation would 
be equally true: crime’s victims are no 
strangers to grief 

Perhaps one of the most palpable 
feelings that Cheever conveys is of Fal¬ 
coner Prison as a mortal illness that 
must be overcome. One inmate escapes 
by disguising himself as an altar boy and 
slipping out with a visiting Cardinal and 
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NOVELI5T & SHORT-STORY WRITER JOHN CHEEVER AT HIS HOME IN OSSINING, N.Y. 
"A workable improvisation, uninhibited by consistency." 




Esperanga 

Although his native language 
is Portuguese, he doesn't 
understand the word 
“esperanga.” Maybe it's 
because he's never had any. 
The word means hope. 

Help Project HOPE give 
him hope. Who cares how 
he pronounces it 

PROJECT 



his party. That the Cardinal actually 
aids the man is Cheever’s way of saying 
that miracles are still possible. In the 
end, Farragut himself escapes like the 
Count of Monte-Cristo by hiding in a 
body bag intended for a dead convict. 
Since—unlike the Count—Farragut has 
no plans for revenge, the point seems to 
be that survival is always a miracle and 
reward enough. Falconer is not a young 
man s book. R.Z . Sheppard 

Arsenic in the Soup 

VICTORIAN MURDERESSES 

by MARY S. HARTMAN 
318 pages. Schocken. $15. 

Women on trial for murder in 19th 
century Britain and France were objects 
of fascination. Ladies followed every de¬ 
tail in the penny dreadfuls and were seen 
battling for tickets outside the court¬ 
room Victorian Novelist Eliza Stephen¬ 
son observed that ‘women of family and 
position, women who pride themselves 
upon the delicacy of their sensibilities, 
who would go into hysterics if the 
drowning of a litter of kittens were men¬ 
tioned in their hearing—such women 
can sit for hours listening to the details 
of a cold-blooded murder ” 

Absorbing Entertainment, Not 
just women Not only in the 19th cen¬ 
tury. For millions of people who 
wouldn’t drown a kitten, there is still 
no more absorbing entertainment than 
the story of the killing of a human be¬ 
ing. Who among the connoisseurs of 
real-life homicide could resist a title like 
Victorian Murderesses? Never mind 
that some, having been French, were not 
quite Victorian, and others, having been 
acquitted, were not exactly murderesses 
The real delight is that Historian Mary 
S. Hartman does more than reconstruct 
twelve famous trials. She has written a 
piece on the social history of 19th cen¬ 
tury women from an illuminating per¬ 
spective: their favorite murders. 

What turned these obscure provin¬ 
cial homicides into causes calibres* The 
answer seems to be that these crimes 
were responses to the social repressions 
of the age On a deeper level, the crimes 
offered extreme solutions to extreme 
rages. The unconscious mind may be 
satisfied with nothing less. Hartman 
notes that female interest in the twelve 
cases was not “aberrant” but rather “an 
integral part of the fantasy experience 
of women of the (middle I class.” 

All twelve murders sprang from 
some aspect of the oppression of wom¬ 
en Euph£mie Lacoste, victim of an ar¬ 
ranged marriage, was accused of poison¬ 
ing her husband in 1844 While the 
bourgeoisie in the reign of Louis Phi¬ 
lippe prattled of love matches. Eu¬ 
phonies father signed a marriage con¬ 
tract for his convent-bred 22-year-old 
daughter The husband was Henri La¬ 
coste, the girl’s 68-year-old great-uncle, 
who was riddled with syphilis. 

While Papa nursed hopes of even- 



MARY S. HARTMAN * 

Repressed responses. 


tually sharing in Lacosle’s inheritance. 
Euphemie had to endure her husband’s 
passes at the maids and, worse still, the 
touch of his festering body The conse¬ 
quence was arsenic in the soup It re¬ 
mains open to question whether Eu- 
phOnie put it there (she was acquitted) 
because Lacoste often dosed himself ' 
with the arsenical compounds then pre¬ 
scribed for venereal disease Still. La- 
coste's death smacks sufficiently of re¬ 
tributive justice to meet the criteria for 
classic murder 

More problematical is the fratricide 
to which C onstance Kent confessed in 
1865. A plain girl evidently slated for 
spinsterhood, Constance had been 
blighted by a callous stepmother At 16. * 
Constance cut the throat of her 3/2-yeai- 
old half brother with such violence lhai 
the head was nearly severed She then 
stuffed the body into the family privy 
When the judge passed the death sen¬ 
tence (later commuted to life), his voice 
choked with sobs, and a local paper re¬ 
ported that the jury and “the greater part 
of the assembly” wept over the severity 
of the verdict 

Masturbation Cure. Women shed 
no tears over Celesti ne Doudet when she k 
was tried in Paris in 1855 for beating * 
five young girls, sisters—one to death 
The children’s father, a fashionable 
English physician named James Mars- 
den, had put them in the Frenchwom¬ 
an's charge so that she might cure them 
of masturbation- -a practice that Victo¬ 
rians believed caused epilepsy, asthma, 
paralysis and madness. Doudet’s qual¬ 
ifications for this task were obscure; she 
had previously been employed as a 
wardrobe mistress to Queen Victoria, 
who gave her a warm testimonial. 

Once installed in a Paris apartment. 
Doudet began her course of treatment. 

She tied the children's wrists and an- * 
kies to the bedposts—a common meth¬ 
od approved by their father. She also 
kept them on a starvation diet and sub¬ 
jected them to nasty tortures. On. A rare 







You are looking at some of Asia’s future leaders. 


These are some of the graduate students studying in 
Diploma, Master’s and Doctoral programs at the 
Asian Institute of Technology, Bangkok, Thailand. 
( AIT’s students from 23 nations include some of the 
region’s best graduates who, after graduating from 
AIT, usually return to work in their home countries— 
abour 5% have left to work outside Asia. 

Once techniques have been mastered, emphasis is 
placed on their application to the conditions of the 
region. This is especially evident in the selection of 
research topics. In some cases, these are directly 
related to the professional work to which the student 
will return after graduation; in others, they may form 
a parr of a larger study being undertaken by the Insti¬ 
tute within its growing sponsored-research program. 

All AIT students live on campus in an interna¬ 


tional community, an experience which contributes 
significantly to the education process and helps creare 
better understanding among the peoples of Asia. 

AIT’s major objective is service —to serve Asia to 
the greatest extent possible. This is central to the aca¬ 
demic: programs, the research programs, and the con¬ 
tinuing education activities—all developed with an 
eye to Asia’s special needs. 

The Institute’s scholarship program is supported hv 
many governments and private organizations. It 
enables donors to assist students from a broad spec¬ 
trum of Asian countries and, therefore, the develop¬ 
ment of the region as a whole. 

For further information about AIT and its pro¬ 
grams, please write to Asian Institute of Technology, 
P. O. Box 2754, Bangkok, Thailand. 
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visil to Paris, Marsdcn attributed his 
daughters' rickety, emaciated appear¬ 
ance to their persistence in the “secret 
vice" and ordered up some “preventive 
belts" Another physician who called 
upon the girls made a similar diagnosis. 
Women neighbors, seeing and hearing 
of the children's plight, managed to start 
a police investigation. Still Doudet per¬ 
sisted in brutalizing her charges, and one 
died of skull fracture. 

liven after this tragedy, Marsden 
was reluctant to press charges against 
Doudet, fearing that exposure of the 
girls' vice would stain the family honor 
When the trial finally took place, it 
seemed as Lf the four surviving girls were 
charged rather than their tormentor. If 
masturbation was proved, Doudet's law¬ 
yer argued, then there was no need to in¬ 
vent mistreatment to explain the dread¬ 
ful physical condition of the girls. 

The issue of whether the sisters did 
or did not masturbate was never re¬ 
solved. Doudet claimed that the dead 
girl had been suicidal because of her un¬ 
controllable masturbation and had hit 
her head against the wall Acquitted of 
causing the child's death, the Queen s 
ex-wardrobe mistress got five years for 
c hl Id a buse Patricia Blake 

Hispanic Odysseus 

JOURNEY OF THE WOLF 

by DOUGLAS DAY 

245 pages. Atheneum. $8.95. 

After a 34-ycar exile in France, Se¬ 
bastian Rosales illegally re-enters the 
Spain of 1973. A veteran of the losing 
side in the Spanish Civil War, Rosales 
must dodge Franco s police if he hopes 
to reach his native village to the south, 
in Andalusia. He has little money and 
no nostalgia for the scenes of past bat¬ 
tles. All Rosales possesses is macho dig¬ 
nity and the bitter sense that * k he had 
been robbed of 37 years of his life—his 
life in the Alpujarras—by some stupid 
idea, some cause What a stupidity “ 

In his first novel, Douglas Day, au- 


NOVELIST DOUGLAS DAY 



thor of a. 1974 prizewinning biography 
of Malcolm Lowry, rings his hero 
through a number of old narrative 
changes. Rosales is the Hispanic Odys¬ 
seus on his arduous journey homeward 1 
The gri7y.led teller of grisly war tales is 
also a time traveler who discovers a new 
world he cannot comprehend. Lest even 
the dimmest reader miss Rosales' myth¬ 
ic overtones. Day gives him the nick¬ 
name El Lobo and introduces a scene 
in which the hero stares pensively at a 
caged but still spunky wolf. 

Massive Betrayals. All this allu- 
siveness nearly swamps Rosales' story 
Moreover, Day often falls into a “Hey, 
meester” rendering of how Spanish 
might be written if it were English; the 
result sounds like Ricardo Montalban 
reading aloud from the works of Ernest 
Hemingway By inserting (for flavor) sit 
many Spanish words and (for sense) 
their English translations. Day sets up 
a rhythm Vilh all the verve of a lan¬ 
guage primer. Characters talk as if they 
were constantly flipping back to the 
glossary to check their meanings. 

Yet Journey of the Wolf manages to 
outlast the errors and inexperience of 
its author. Although his touch is unsure. 
Day keeps El Lobo and the story mov¬ 
ing at a good clip, through a Spanish 
landscape drawn with evident familiar¬ 
ity and style. Most important, memories 
of the war still lend a fascination that 
the best fiction cannot wholly capture 
and the worst cannot extinguish This 
passionate and brutal struggle was the 
postage stamp on a letter to the world. 

It engaged all the major ideologies of 
the West and spurred much romance, 
along with massive betrayals and du¬ 
plicities Day knows that the conflict was 
a major force in history; he is intelli¬ 
gent enough to make it the major char¬ 
acter of h is book Paul Gray 
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Where a Qantastic airline gets fantastic attention. 


If you’re flying a long way, says Qantas, 
no one relaxes you better than they do.. .with 
a movie.. .a refreshing drink.. .soothing music. 

It’s the kind of thing Qantas does best 
and explains in part why theirs is a Qantastic 
world, whether it be the U.K., Europe, Asia, 
Australia or the Pacific. 


To tell this story of comfort and style, 
Qantas for years has turned to the interna¬ 
tional editions of TIME to reach 4 million 
affluent readers, 64% of whom travel outside 
their own countries at least once a year. For 
the long flight, travelers like Qantas. For the 
long pull, Qantas likes TIME. 
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Mighty Arsenal 

To the Editors: 

Isn't it refreshing to hear our Pres¬ 
ident taking a moral stand on behalf of 
the innocent incarcerated in prisons, 
concentration camps and asylums in the 
USSR IFeb. 211—and stating his 
views out loud instead of in a cowardly 
whisper as suggested by some soft-mind¬ 
ed politicians? Moral courage is might¬ 
ier than all the atomic arsenals. 

Dmytro Strjicz 
Detroit 

It's very easy for President Carter 
to denounce human rights violations in 
the Soviet Union and the Communist 
bloc However, the time will come when 




A Confession from The Children^ Charities.. 

"WE HBrOHDrsaWMN 

OUT Of EVERY 10 
THAT HEED US." 

It's an ugly fact, but we have to confess, it's true. 

There are at least 10,000 children in Singapore 
who need the help of one of the five associations 
we support. The Deaf, the Spastic, the Retarded, 
the under-privileged children of Children's Society 
and the children at St. Andrew's Mission Hospital. 

We help only 3,000 of them. We can't do any more 
because we haven't the money, the trained 
personnel and the facilities to cater for all of them. 

And although we're doing all we can, it's still not 
enough. But you can help. And we need your help 
now. Urgently. 

Every donation, no matter how large or small, will 
go a long way. A long way towards giving us the 
means to provide these children with all the 
therapy, care and attention they so desperately 



Also, every donation granted to the Children's 
Charities is now tax deductable. Please, spare a 
little ... and help a lot. 

WE'RE DOING ALL WE CAN, BUT IT'S NOT ENOUGH 


SOVIET DISSIDENT ANDREI SAKHAROV 

the President will have to focus his wrath 
on violations by U S allies, specifically 
the Philippines and South Korea Will 
the threat of losing U.S. bases in these 
countries deter President Carter's cru¬ 
sade? I hope not 

Robert Ligansky 
Binghamton. N Y 

I suggest that the U.S. Government 
stop helping the Kremlin regime in its 
repressive actions by selling wheat to the 
U.S.S.R. Without food in the markets, 
more Soviet citizens might decide the 
iron claw of Communism isn't so nice 
and decide to do something about it 
Let's give them every opportunity to 
do so 

Christina A. Norden 
Woodbury. N. Y 

The Russians have an expression, 
“to send the bells a-pealing without con¬ 
sulting the church calendar.” The ar¬ 
ticle “Spirit of Helsinki, Where Are 
You?” IJan. 24] is a fitting illustration 
of that phrase, because it mourns the 
“spirit of Helsinki” and alleges that the 
East European countries are infringing 
the provisions of the agreement. I en- 







lertain grave doubts concerning the 
knowledge of the article's authors of that 
act and their right to judge who fulfills 
it and who does not. 

Vladimir Misyuchenko, Journalist 
Moscow 

After picking up some bruises, jail 
time and a criminal record during the 
late '60s war protests, I cite Matthew 
"V 3 “And why beholdest thou the mote 
that is in thy brother's eye but consi- 
deresl not the beam that is in thine own 
eye?" At least the Russians aren’t told 
they have the right of protest. 

David H Collier 
Goleta. Calif. 

1 have a very personal reason for 
congratulating those heroes of freedom, 
the dissidents who have the courage to 
light for freedom inside the monster and 
to suffer cruel persecution When Com¬ 
munism took over my country, I chick¬ 
ened out and fled to a safe haven in this 
land of the free 

Ramon Anas 
Decatur. Ala 


Roots Revisited 

Can you believe it ,) We took the Feb 
14 issue of Timl dealing with Roots 
across the Gambia River into Juffure. 
The village gnot. or storyteller, has died, 
but the family picture was enjoyed by 
all Binta Kinte. Karafa Kinte. Fatou 
Kinte. Kebba Madi Kinte, Demba 
Kinte, Yusupha Kinte. Yaya Kinte 

Dorothy Narnan 
University of California. Santa Cruz 
Maternal Child Health Project 
Banjul, Gambia 


How to Save Gas 

Your Board of Economists I Feb 211 
is a pack of econometricians, or money 
manipulators They have no program to 
create or conserve. 

Conservation is spelled r-a-l-i-o-n- 
l-n-g (be it ever so politically unpopu¬ 
lar), which will end the present discrim¬ 
inatory price policy The owner of a 
$12,000 Cadillac couldn't care less if gas¬ 
oline costs $5 per gal. But what about 
that poor chump who must drive to 
work, even if he’s in a car pool‘d That 
$1 per gal price could cost him meals. 

Morton / Weinberg 
l^ockporr, N Y. 

1 hate the idea of a 50c tax on gas 1 
hate the idea of decontrolled natural gas 
However, l am realistic enough to know 
that these drastic measures are neces¬ 
sary. How do you make Americans con¬ 
serve energy? Easy. You punch them 
hard in the pocketbook. 

Scott Newton 
Hays, Kans 

We need food, we need our cars to 
get to work, and we need fuel to keep 
us warm and healthy. Don't give us this 


“We must all sacrifice" malarkey. At 
least place the blame where it belongs 
—on the doorstep of the greedy, mis¬ 
managing energy producers. Let them 
sacrifice a little. We have been doing it 
all our lives 

Grace Love 
Natrona Heights, Pa 

The opening sentence in your arti¬ 
cle on natural gas refers to suspicion that 
producers are withholding gas “to force 
prices up," thus illustrating the wide¬ 
spread naive belief that lower prices are 
normal and that producers are avari¬ 
ciously pushing for artificially high 
prices 

This is ridiculous The actual mar¬ 
ket price of gas. readily seen in the in¬ 
trastate market, has been rising rapidly 
because of the scarcity of gas, which 
Congress apparently will not allow the 
voting public in non producing states to 
recognize 

J. Glenn Turner Jr 
Dallas 

Here is the Hare Krishna solution 
to the energy crisis simple living and 
high thinking 

Material nature is capable of pro¬ 
viding sufficiently for the maintenance 
of all human beings, on condition that 
we stop artificially increasing our re¬ 
quirements. The ancients never cau¬ 
cused over energy shortages, because 
their happiness sprang from meditation 
and God-consciousness, not a high gross 
national product Energy waste is mere¬ 
ly symptomatic of a spiritually dulled 
society 

Yogesvara Das 
Krishna Temple 
Pai is 


Free Speech or Obscenity? 

When Larry 1 lynt I Feb 211 speaks 
from his 27-room house as the defender 
of the First Amendment, he sounds less 
like a man protecting freedom of the 
press than a man defending his right to 
make a buck—or two. 

Perhaps we should apply to obscen¬ 
ity the age-old standards of prostitution 
If you'd say it as your own opinion—for 
nothing—that's free speech; but if you 
do it for money, that’s obscenity 

(Mrs ) Ethel Gillette 
Gillette, Wyo. 

i personally feel that Hustler mag¬ 
azine is a crass and exploitative pub¬ 
lication Still it is a shame that in order 
to keep people from buying such a mag¬ 
azine. you have to jail the publisher 
Quite a reflection on the American pub¬ 
lic, I’d say. 

Cindy Wagner 
Columbus 

To imply that putting pornography 
dealers such as Larry Flynt out of busi¬ 
ness somehow endangers the right of 
free speech is like saying that the ban¬ 


ning of human sacrifices is an infringe¬ 
ment of an individual’s right to freedom 
of religion 

Mary Fulton 
Detroit 


Enoch, a Savior? 

What rubbish you print about Enoch 
Powell when you say “most Britons were 
aghast” when he made his recent speech 
warning us once again of the possibility 
of civil war between the races IFeb. 71 
Most people here (the ordinary man and 
woman in the street, not your gutless lib¬ 
erals) will tell you that they see Enoch 
as a savior If you don’t believe it, come 
here and ask them! 

Albert Mtssen 
Leicester, England 

As a man who could advise Chur¬ 
chill on how to jecapture India, Powell 
worries about the nonwhites threatening 
the “homogeneity and continuity of the 
British way of life." But what about the 
transformation in the original Indian 
and African way of life caused by the 
British invasions’* l wish it had been that 
easy to repatriate Powell and the “per¬ 
manent involuntary uniform" out of 
those unfortunate lands. 

Neel am Jani 
St Cullen. Switzerland 


Strong Medicine 

Stanley Schachler, 54, says that in 
his youth cigarettes were so strong that 
the first one made kids so sick they 
stayed off cigarettes for good (Feb. 211 
Therefore I say make them strong again 
Gardner C Duncan 
Eagle IAike. Texas 

This revelation of nicotine addiction 
can be a blessing to nonsmokers as well 
as smokers. If tobacco companies man¬ 
ufactured nicotine in pill form, perhaps 
smokers could he coaxed to get their nic¬ 
otine fixes from pills instead of ciga¬ 
rettes. I magine how clear and clean their 
airspace (and lungs) would then become 
George H Swan 
Middletown, N J 


Foul Smell 

Your description of kimchi IFeb 14| 
such a powerful stench ”—re¬ 

minded me of the cans of sauerkraut dis¬ 
tributed by the Americans during the 
Korean War Despite our hunger, we 
threw them away as spoiled, since it was 
beyond our imagination that Americans 
could eat such foul-smelling food. 

Now sauerkraut and spareribs is one 
of my favorites. Anyone for kimchi? It 
will clear your sinus. 

(Mrs.) Sun Joo Lippold 
Buffalo 


Address Letters to TIME Letters, Time & Life 
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A L£TT£R FROM THS PUBtiSHCR 


TiMt Melbourne (Bureau Chief John Dunn, who repotted this 
week's cover story on the England-Ausiralia Centenary Cricket Test 
Match, is a veteran observer of the sport. He first visited the Mel¬ 
bourne Cricket Ground, he recalls, just 30 years ago, as a "teen-ager, 
clutching sandwiches in a brown paper bag, to see the great Don Brad¬ 
man for the first and only time." The occasion was the 1946-47 fcng- 
land-Australia series, one of the three times that Bradman, Aus¬ 
tralia's legendary batsman, played test cricket in Melbourne after 
the war. 

An avid cricket lover ever since. Dunn confesses that he has, in¬ 
deed, “spent more time than 
I care to count in this vast 
concrete cauldron at Mel¬ 
bourne watching Australia 
play the cricketing nations of 
the world." Thus he was see¬ 
ing many a familiar face 
when, during his reporting 
for the cover, he went back 
to talk to people like lan 
Johnson, secretary of the 
Melbourne Cricket Club and 
a former Australian test cap¬ 
tain. Another expert Dunn 
interviewed was Richie Be- 
naud, now a cricket commen¬ 
tator. whom he first met in 
1961 when Benaud captained 
the Australia team during a 
five-month tour of England, 
and Dunn covered the tour 
for the Australian Associated 
Press 

On Dunn's shelves in the 
office of his Melbourne home, 
cricket books outnumber all 
the others. In 1973 he edited 
one of them himself--a vol¬ 
ume on how to play cricket 
the Australian way. The book 
was planned to include play¬ 
ing advice from “stars of the 
future," Dunn notes Now. he says, “it is gratifying to flip the pages 
and note some of the contributor—Dennis Lillee, Greg Chappell, 
Rod Marsh, Max Walker, Kerry O'Keeffe—about half the Austra¬ 
lian side to play m this week's Centenary match '* 

In New York City, Dunn s expertise became the basis for the 
cover story and an accompanying box written by Staff Writer George 
Russell, a Canadian who saw fas first cricket match as a teen-ager in 
his home town of Calgary, Alberta. Reporter-Researcher John Ko- 
han. who checked the stories, also contributed an exhaustive rile on 
the history of the game 
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A Guide to This Week’s TIME 

COVER: p. 48. This week's Test Match in Melbourne be¬ 
tween Australia and England, commemorating the 100th an¬ 
niversary of the first Test cricket match between the two 
countries, promises to be a social and commercial event of 
major proportions. Queen Elizabeth II and Prince Philip 
will be there, along with Australian Prime Minister Mal¬ 
colm Fraser. Australia, led by its fiery-tempered bowler, 
David Lillee, who delivers the ball at a speed close to 100 
m.p h., is expected to win. England's star is Tony Greig. a 
lanky South African who is a powerful batsman. 

THE WORLD: p. 6. Diplomatic cables from Moscow to 
Washington were sizyling last week with angry communi¬ 
ques. Russian press reports about the Carter Administra¬ 
tion's campaign to support Soviet dissidents became vitu¬ 
perative, accusing U S. diplomats of luring dissidents into a 
CIA spy ring 

p. 9. If South Africa becomes militarily involved in helping 
Rhodesia's embattled government, the five “front-line'' Af¬ 
rican states might ask for support from China and the So¬ 
viet Union, Tanzania's Julius Nyerere warned in an inter¬ 
view with Time's Lee Griggs. Nyerere also said the U.S. 
and other Western nations could apply the kind of pressure 
needed to help resolve Rhodesia’s future, 
p. 11 . Burma's economy is in a shambles, reports Time Cor¬ 
respondent James Willwerth. Rice exports, once the coun¬ 
try's main source of foreign exchange, have shrunk to a 
trickle. Consumer goods are in short supply, and smuggling 
along the 2,000-mile Burmese borders with Thailand, India 
and Bangladesh now dwarfs officially conducted trade. 
Hopes for an economic revival were badly damaged when 
President Ne Win abruptly fired Minister for Planning and 
Finance U Lwin, along with 45 other top officials 
p. 11. Suddenly and horribly, disaster came to Rumania last 
week with a long, moaning roar. The earth began to heave, 
and m the country’s capital of Bucharest, buildings shud¬ 
dered and started to collapse. A major earthquake, register¬ 
ing 7.2 on the Richter scale, had struck—the worst quake to 
hit Europe in decades. In Bucharest, at least 300 died and 
1,800 were injured, and there were fears that the death toll in 
all of Rumania might reach into the thousands, 
p. 12. With India's elections just one week away, signs of dis¬ 
content with Indira Gandhi's government have become 
widespread In Uttar Pradesh. India's most populous state, 
Time s New Delhi Bureau Chief Lawrence Malkin encoun¬ 
tered deep resentment over the coercive way in which the 
government has bedrearrying out its ambitious 
tion programs. TheVi§sue is politically crucial becadsd fe tt>e 


people who have been charged with pushing the program 
tend to be the same people the Congress Party usually uses 
to get out the vote in an election campaign. 

THE UNITED STATES: p. 16. The US. House of Repre¬ 
sentatives last week adopted a strict ethics code that limits 
the amount of money a representative can earn from out¬ 
side income. Under the terms of the code, representatives 
may earn no more than $8,625 from such sources as outside 
jobs, speaking engagements and legal fees. Excluded from 
this income limitation are earnings from family businesses, 
the writing of books, or dividends from stocks and bonds, 
p. 19. A law extending U.S. jurisdiction over fishing in its 
coastal waters from 12 to 200 miles went into effect last 
week The new law will, under certain locally established 
quotas, give preference to U.S. ships to catch fish tljat are 
popular with Americans. Foreign trawlers can continue to 
take greater quantities of hake, enjoyed in Eastern Europe, 
and squid, prized in Japan and in Mediterranean countries. 
Foreign ships have been taking an increasing proportion of 
the catch off the U.S. coast in the past decade 

BEHAVIOR: p. 31. A new book by a Princeton research psy¬ 
chologist sets forth a controversial theory on the origin of 
consciousness The author, Julian Jaynes, claims conscious¬ 
ness developed very late in man's evolution. Before that, ac¬ 
cording to Jaynes, there was no introspection, no indepen¬ 
dent will, no ability to imagine or ponder the past and future, 
and man was somehow jolted into awareness by social chaos. 

THE SEXES: p 34. The women's lib movement has become 
a threatening phenomenon for the millions of American 
women who are still housewives and may even enjoy it. 
The cause of those who have stayed behind is being cham¬ 
pioned by Marabel Morgan, a Florida housewife, whose first 
book. The Total Woman, has sold 3 million copies since 
1973. Marabel Morgan preaches that the Bible sanctifies a 
submissive role for women. She recommends that, instead 
of fighting their traditional role, women should find ways to 
enhance it. “A Total Woman caters to her man's special 
quirks, whether it be in salad, sex or sports," Morgan says. 

ECONOMY 6 BUSINESS: p. 43. Labor unrest has been 
sweeping Western Europe. Belgium suffered its first rail¬ 
way strike in 17 years, The Netherlands was hit by a wave 
of strikes, and even West German labor leaders have been 
talking tougher than usual. The situation is particularly se¬ 
rious in Britain, where the second phase of a "social con¬ 
tract" which controlled wage increases is due to expire. Brit¬ 
ish workers are resisting an extension of controls, but the 
government can ill afford freshinflationary pressures. 



Announcing 
TIME EuroExecutive. 



The publishers of TIME announce the first demographic advertis¬ 
ing edition ever published in Europe. ..TIME EuroExecutive.. .cen¬ 
tered precisely on the Executive Market of Europe. 

The edition has a circulation of 85,000 and a black and white page 
rate of $3,570. 

The audience was selected by census from TIME Europe’s sub¬ 
scribing executive households and comprises individually identified 
executives in business, the professions and government. 

The basic page rate of $3,570 brings TIME EuroExecutive within 
range of those limited-budget advertisers who have long sought a 
way to reach.. .economically.. .a major segment of the European 
Executive Market in a high-prestige setting. 

TIME EuroExecutive becomes available with the issue of Febru¬ 
ary 7, 1977. A 5% discount will be earned by matching pages in 
TIME EuroExecutive and any one larger Atlantic edition. For further 
details regarding the readers of TIME EuroExecutive and how 
this interesting new availability can be useful to you, call your TIME 
representative. 
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The Soviets Hit Back on Human Rights 


The diplomatic cables from Moscow 
to Washington were sizzling last week 
with angry communiques. The protests, 
quipped one State Department official, 
“are getting so hard to keep track of, 
we’re thinking of numbering them.” At 
issue were the Carter Administration’s 
continuing support for Soviet dissidents 
and its challenge to the Kremlin on hu¬ 
man rights. After weeks of smoldering 
anger in Moscow, and increasingly bit¬ 
ter thrusts at the U.S. in the Russian 
press, the Soviets’ counteroffensive had 
stepped up—with a vengeance. 

The most vitriolic of the polemics 
was an extended “open letter” in Izves - 
tia written by S.L. Lipavsky, a former 
dissident, whose claims were accompa¬ 
nied by an unsigned expos* on U.S. es¬ 
pionage in Moscow. The articles accused 
the U.S. embassy’s current first secre¬ 
tary, Joseph Presel, and his predecessor, 
Melvyn Levitsky, of heading a spy ring 
that persuaded leading dissidents to pro¬ 
vide classified defense material for the 
Central Intelligence Agency. Curiously, 
the Americans and their alleged accom¬ 
plices—Engineers Vladimir Slepak and 
Anatoli Shcharansky—are Jewish. In 
talks with Western newsmen, the two 
engineers promptly denied the allega¬ 
tions. So di^State Department sources 
in Washington, who called Izvestias 
charges “preposterous.” 

The Izvestia blast was only one of 
several harsh Kremlin responses to 
Washington’s concern for dissent and 
freedom to the Soviet Union. Items; J 

♦. Pmvda last week published an',; 
acidulou* account of Jimmy CS^er^s l 


ten-minute meeting with exiled Human 
Rights Activist Vladimir Bukovsky. As 
Pravda put it, “J. Carter of the United 
States, received yesterday Bukovsky, a 
criminal law offender from the Soviet 
Union who is known as an active op¬ 
ponent of the development of Soviet- 
American relations.” On the day of the 
White House meeting, at which Vice 
President Walter Mondale was also 
present, U.S. Ambassador Malcolm 
Toon was summoned to Moscow’s for¬ 
eign ministry for “a frank exchange of 
views” on U.S.-Soviet relations—in 
short, for a chewing out. 

► The Senate last week unanimous¬ 
ly adopted a resolution condemning “the 
recent beatings, imprisonment, and ha¬ 
rassment of Soviet Jews and other mi¬ 
norities trying to obtain emigration 
visas.” Tass responded that the gesture 
was “pure balderdash” and claimed that 
“98.4%” of those who have sought to 
leave Russia in the past five years have 
been allowed to go. Substantiating the 
Senate’s concern, however, two Jewish 
“refuseniks” (would-be emigrants not 
allowed to leave the country) who at¬ 
tempted to contact U.S. embassy offi¬ 
cials in Moscow were manhandled and 
hustled away by security agents. 

► In Geneva, at the Third World- 
dominated U.N. Commission on Hu¬ 
man Rights, U.S. Delegate Allard K. 
Lowenstein proposed that the organiza¬ 
tion request information from the Sovi¬ 
ets on the arrest and detention of dissi- 

x dents. In response, the Russian delegate, 


can’s “illegal abuse of the commission’s 
authority” and warned that “inventing 
pretexts for defending human rights is 
not conducive to positive development of 
Soviet-American relations.” 

Was all this a threat to detente? Sec¬ 
retary of State Cyrus Vance, who makes 
his first visit to Moscow this month as 
Secretary of State, did not think so. 
“Detente does exist today,” he told a 
press conference in Washington last 
week, “and I believe and hope it will 
continue.” Despite their protests over 
Western “interference,” Vance added, 
Soviet leaders have shown “a continuing 
deep and abiding interest” in reaching 
agreements on arms control, trade and 
other issues with the U.S. Western an¬ 
alysts, and diplomats generally, agree 
that the dispute over human rights re¬ 
sembles a skirmish on a long cease-fire 
line. Says one Kremlin watcher: “There 
does seem to be a fairly sharp distinc¬ 
tion between this kind of tit-for-tatism 
and issues like SALT.” 

Still, Russia’s angry warning shots 
indicate that the Carter Administration 
has pressed a vulnerable nerve. Saysone 
analyst: “The Soviets are extremely ir¬ 
ritated. They’re puzzled, worried and 
scratching around for ways to fight 
back,” The bizarre charges of espionage 
in Izvestia could, in fact, trigger a fresh 
round of recriminations. Accused Dip* 
lomat Presel is now on medical leave ini 
West Germany, and some VJ.S. officials 
assume that he will not be allowed hack 
in. If so, the U& wiU surely tepiy by 
eMtdipg a Soviet ; c^%a^i$Uaur: 

j»nkp«cicin# 





to Moscow 


A meetlngof international Commu¬ 
nist leaders in Spain? Nothing like it 
had happened in 40 years, and it was al¬ 
most enough to bring that old anti-Com- 
munist crusader, Francisco Franco, 
dead scarcely a year, right back from 
his toipb in the Valley of the Fatten. 

Said Santiago Carrillo, secretary- 
general of the Spanish Communist 
Party: feel very much moved. Until 

today it was l who had to be received 
by them, in Rome or in Paris, and now 
it is f who can receive them in Madrid/' 
With those words and a couple of warm 
abrazas, Carrillo welcomed Party Chief¬ 
tains Enrico Berltnguer of Italy and 
Georges Marchais of France for a day 
and a half of Euro-Communist summit¬ 
ry in Madrid. 

The meeting was all the more re¬ 
markable because the Communist Party 
is still officially illegal in Spain, although 
the government of Premier Adolfo Su¬ 
arez, in its efforts to broaden political 
particiftation, now generally looks the 
other way when it comes to the Com¬ 
munists' political activities. The govern¬ 
ment even permitted the party chiefs to 
hold a two-hour press conference. It also 
provided heavy security for the visitors. 
Carrillo himself, undoubtedly mindful of 
the right-wing assassination of five 
Communist labor lawyers six weeks ago, 
escorted his guests from the airport to 
their hotel in a bulletproof 1948 Cad¬ 
illac, a gift from Rumanian President 
Nicolae Ceau$e$cu; 

The summit was both a ringing en¬ 
dorsement of the Spanish party's strug¬ 
gle for legalization and a significant 
event in the development of Western 
Europe’s own brand of Communism. 
For years, Berlinguer and like-minded 
comrades have claimed that they are* 
I) independent from Moscow and 


2) devoted to the democratic process. 
The Madrid get-together was eagerly 
watched for signs of just how far the 
three leaders would dare to go toward 
those stated goals. As it turned out, not 
all that far. 

Beyond a reiteration of their com¬ 
mitment to "a democratic way/' the god¬ 
fathers of Euro-Communism disagreed 
sharply on just how deeply they should 
cut the Kremlin's apron strings. They 
reached no agreement at all on the sen¬ 
sitive issue of dissidence in the Soviet 
bloc, other than a mild approval of the 
Helsinki accord. 

Dissident Issue. Neither Berlin¬ 
guer nor Marchais has any desire to pro¬ 
voke a rupture with Moscow over the 
dissident issue. Not now at least The 
Italians defend free expression but draw 
the line at anti-Soviet hostility. The par¬ 
ty still has a large constituency of work¬ 
ing-class oldtimers who not only look 
to Moscow as their ideological mecca 
but who have grown restive about Ber- 
(inguer's tacit support for Premier Giu- 
lio Andreotti's Christian Democratic 
minority government. When Carrillo re¬ 
cently declared that repression of dis¬ 
sidents showed that the “Soviet Union 
is not really a popular democracy but a 
dictatorship of a small layer of the coun¬ 
try over the rest of the society/' Ber- 
linguer scolded him on Italian television, 
saying: “Thai is a summary judgment 
that 1 do not share." 

The French party, too. still has 
among its top leadership men who were 
once staunch Stalinists. Marchais him¬ 
self is a new (and in some quarters sus¬ 
pect) convert to the more liberal tenets 
of Euro-Communism. The French Com¬ 
munists were stung by an article in the 
Soviet Party organ Pravda blasting their 
participation in a Paris rally called to 


support political prisoners in the Soviet 
Union. In Madrid, Marchais was not 
about to raise Russian hackles again., 
Said he rather lamely: “We think that 
the three parties do not have the right 
to make a collective condemnation of 
some parties/' That left Carrillo almost 
out in the cold. 

The; plucky Spaniard could hardly 
care less what Moscow thinks, since the 
Kremlin Has already tried to kick him 
out as party chief. Both for political and 
personal! reasons, Carrillo wanted a 
strong j^lpt declaration condemning the 
treatment of dissidents in the Soviet 
bloc A;,plea to legalize the Communist 
Party istaow before the Spanish Supreme 
Court, hud the decision hinges on the 
court's finding of whether or not the par¬ 
ty "submits to an international disci¬ 
pline" arid "propose to establish a to¬ 
talitarian System." The joint declaration 
called for by Carrillo would have rein¬ 
forced the party's claim to independence. 
from Moscow and its commitment to 
democratic principles. 

In a mild attempt to defend his com¬ 
rades' failure to take a clear stand on 
human rights, Carrillo drew an analogy 
with his own 37 years in exile when "not 
one-millionth of the voices that are now 
raised to defend the dissidents of the 
East raised themselves Ito defend] not 
only my rights but the rights of this coun¬ 
try." Nonetheless, he added emotional¬ 
ly, “We do not hesitate in condemning 
with all our energy violations (of liberty 
and democracy] wherever they may oc¬ 
cur. even when those responsible belong 
to parties that affirm socialist ideals. In 
the systems of socialist countries, what 
is missing is democracy." 

As if to point up the ideological dis¬ 
tance between the two ends of Europe, 
a more traditional Communist gathering 
of Soviet-bloc nations was taking place 
in Sofia, Bulgaria, even as Carrillo spoke. 
There, the prime topics were containing 
dissidence and seeking coexistence with 
the Euro-Communists. 
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UGANDA 

Retreat from a Collision Course 

President Idi Amin Dada was be- the majority chose to remain in Kam- 
having true to bizarre form. First he pro- pala to await further news, 
voked an international crisis, thereby Nobody ever knows exactly what 
distracting world attention from the game Idi Amin is playing. Practically 
murder and turmoil taking place with- everybody, however, agrees that his 
in Uganda (TimL cover. March 7) Then threat to the Americans was designed 
he quietly backed down. to divert attention from the murders last 

The crisis, the first of Jimmy Car- month of Ugandan Archbishop Janani 
ter's presidency, began when Amin or- Luwum and two Cabinet ministers, and 
dered the approximately 200 Americans from the continuing massacre of Chris- 
in Uganda to meet with him early last tian Ugandans. Some observers were 
week in Kampala, the Ugandan cap- convinced that Amin, still smarting 
ital. and then declared that until the from the Israeli commando raid on En- 
meeting, they would not be allowed to tebbe airport last July, feared an attack, 
leave the country. Washington feared this time from the U.S. nuclear-powered 
that the lives of the Americans, most of aircraft carrier Enterprise, which was 
whom are missionaries, might be m dan- standing by off the Kenya coast. At one 
ger. But then Amin postponed the meet- point, he is said to have considered pul¬ 
ing, said that the Americans could leave ting all the Americans aboard a plane 

whenever they liked, and told a small and sending them home. In the end he 
group of U.S. citizens who work for changed his mind. But, as a leading 
Uganda Airlines that they should regard Ugandan exile m Tanzania noted, "just 
the people of his country as their "broth- wait, he's not finished yet When the fri¬ 
ers and sisters." Just as Washington was terprise goes away he’ll start up again." 

beginning to sigh in relief, Amin broad- Of the handful of American tourists 
cast a warning that 2,600 American. in Uganda last week, some left the coun- 
British and Israeli "mercenaries” were try without incident. But Brian 
marching through Kenya to invade Schwartz. 24. a Yale Law School grad- 

Uganda—a charge that the Kenya gov- uate from New York City, was detained 

ernment dismissed as "hallucinations for three days, interrogated by Ugandan 
and shadowboxing " police and roughed up, twice he was tak- 

Bags Packed. Practically all the en to lonely places by machine gun-tot- 
American residents in Uganda had al- ing guards, but each time he was re¬ 
ready made their way to Kampala with turned to jail. Luckily he managed to 
their possessions packed, as Amin had throw a piece of paper bearing his name 
ordered They fully expected a last au- and passport number to a Canadian on 
dience with Amin and a quick depor- the street below The paper found its 
talion When the bulky dictator reversed way to the West German embassy, 
himself and said they were free to re- which has handled U.S. affairs there 
turn to their homes in outlying districts, since the U.S. broke off diplomatic re- 

PRESIDENT 101 AMIN (RIGHT) SHAKING HANDS WITH AMERICAN EMPLOYEE OF UGANDA AIRLINES 



lations with Uganda in 1973*. Next day 
Schwartz was expelled to Kenya. 

Meanwhile, black refugees from 
Uganda seeking refuge in Kenya told 
harrowing new tales of Amin's murder¬ 
ous campaign of repression against 
members of the Christian Lango and 
Acholi tribes, whom he regards as his 
enemies. There were reports of house-to- 
house searches and sweeping arrests. 
Among the prominent Ugandans who 
“disappeared" last week were Byron 
Kawadwa, who had led the Uganda 
troupe to the recent Second World Black 
and African Festival of Arts and Cul¬ 
ture in Nigeria, and Tucker Lwanage, 
chief librarian al Makerere University. 

A student who Bed after his uncle was 
seized by police said he had heard that 
between 1,000 and 1,500 Lango and 
Acholi soldiers had been killed in re¬ 
cent skirmishes at army barracks in the 
towns of Mubcndc and Mbarara. Ex¬ 
cept for the President’s own tiny Kakwa 
tribe, said another, "l don’t think there 
is a family in Uganda that has not lost 
someone.” 

Double Standard. If ever a regime 
deserved international investigation and 
condemnation, it would seem to be 
Amin’s. Yet last week, after A v /\ days of 
dosed debate in Geneva, the 32-naiion 
Commission on Human Rights, which 
practically never criticizes repression in 
any Third World nation, turned down 
a British proposal for an investigation 
of the situation in Uganda Accordingly, 
the British government announced that 
it would take the matter to the com¬ 
mission's plenary (and public) session 
this week, demanding that a five-mem¬ 
ber subcommittee be named to look into 
the question of human rights violations 
in Uganda. The British figure that, if 
the 19-member Third World majority 
—with or without help from five Com- 
mumst-bloc members—scuttle the pro¬ 
posal this time, the commission's double 
standard would be demonstrated as nev¬ 
er before. 

Inevitably, the litany of suffering re¬ 
cited by Ugandan refugees provokes the 
question. How will it all end? Some ar¬ 
gue that Amin—who for security rea¬ 
sons may skip this week’s summit meet¬ 
ing of African and Arab heads of state 1 
in Cairo—will surely be killed one day 
by some segment of his army or police 
force, if not by a lone assassin. But that 
would not necessarily mean the end of 
Uganda’s troubles. The restive Christian 
majority might then be in a position to 
settle its own long list of scores and 
grievances There could well be a pro¬ 
longed internecine struggle for power 
among the Army officers who presum¬ 
ably would succeed Amin. And after six 
years of Amin's tyranny, in which pro¬ 
fessional people, civil servants and stu¬ 
dents have been systematically killed, 
the country is sorely short of trained v 
manpower*. It may be true that Amin 
must go. and the sooner the better. But 
he will surely be followed by a period of 
bloody chaos. V ; , 



TANZANIA 


Nyerere: How Much War? 


to liberate themselves. But if the war 
[is) internationalized and South Africa 
goes in on the other side, then ( don’t 
see how Tanzania could stay out 


What would happen if South Africa 
intervened militarily to prop up the 
white minority regime of Prime Min¬ 
ister lan Smith in Rhodesia? Tanzanian 
President Julius Nyerere’s answer: the 
five “front-line” African states that sup¬ 
port Rhodesia’s black nationalist guer¬ 
rillas might well invite Soviet or Chi¬ 
nese intervention. 

For Nyerere, 55. who led his coun¬ 


Rhodesia] as the only meant to bring 
about majority rule there ? 

A. The problem is Smith, not the Patri¬ 
otic Front. This fellow [withl the power 
has to be forced into independence on 
the basis of majority rule, and the Patri¬ 
otic Front is doing the forcing. You can¬ 
not have a tea party for Smith and ex¬ 
pect him to give in. He must be defeated 


Q. If the war it "iinternationalizeddo 
you tee non-Africans getting involved, 
tuch at the Cubans ? 

A. Cuba, Cuba, Cuba! The question is 
always Cuba, not the military might of 
the West behind South Africa No Afri¬ 
can country or combination of African 
countries could be a military threat to 
South Africa Yet France and others 


try to independence 16 years ago, the 
simmering guerrilla war in Rhodesia 
overshadows matters much closer to 
home. Besides the problem of his so¬ 
cialist nation’s faltering economy, he 
is confronted with the collapse of the' 
East African Community that bound 
Tanzania with neighboring Kenya 
and Uganda in economic union, and 
the open hostility of Ugandan Dicta¬ 
tor Idi Amin Dada. who accuses him 
of plotting an “invasion” in cahoots 
with former Ugandan President Mil- 
ton Obote. Nonetheless, the future of 
southern Africa remains Nyerere’s 
main concern, as he made clear in an 
hour-long interview with Time Cor¬ 
respondent Lee Griggs last week at 
his two-story villa in Dar es Salaam: 

Q. Will the inturgency in Rhodotia 
develop into full-tcale war? 

A. It is no longer a question of 
whether there will be war but of how 
much war. How much armed pres¬ 
sure is necessary depends on how 
much unarmed pressure the Western 
countries apply in the form of sanc¬ 
tions and the like. It will take a com¬ 
bination of these pressures to bring 
down Smith and make independence 
on the basis of majority rule possible 

Q, How could the U.S. apply 
pressure? 

A. The U S. can do three things 
First, it can discourage Smith from 
believing that eventually the Western 
world must regard him as an ally 
against Communist penetration of 
southern Africa. Second, it must fol- 


or brought to the conference table at 
a point where he knows he is defeated. 



continue to arm South Africa. Why is the 
U.S so worried about tiny Cuba? Or is 
Cuba being used as a covcr-up to arm 
South Africa 9 1 tell you, brother, if 
South Africa uses its army to prevent 
Rhodesia from becoming free, then 
we have the right to ask for support 
from anywhere else—and from much 
bigger powers than Cuba 

Q. Closer to home, the Bast African 
Community — Tanzania, Kenya and 
Uganda—has apparently collapsed. 
What can you do to save it? 

A, It is a tragic thing that indepen¬ 
dent African states cannot maintain 
the kind of unity that the British were 
able to build in Fast Africa We can 
save something only if our partners, 
mainly Kenya, also agree to help We 
are all poor Third World countries. 
We should work together to build 
strength through unity 

Q. Ten years ago, you set Tan- 
zania firmly on the road to socialism. 
What have been the successes and 
shortcomings ? 

A. We have chosen the socialist path, 
but we are still miles away from suc¬ 
cess My people are poor and igno¬ 
rant They still have to drink dirty 
water Hvery day wc are telling our 
people what they deserve, but we do 
not have the managerial or financial 
ability to provide it. We could do 
much better 

Q. What is your attitude toward 
recent actions by Amin in Uganda? 


low up with action to discourage 
Smith, it encourages him that you 
now buy his chrome openly and 
break sanctions. Third, you must real¬ 
ize that South Africa is a strong sup¬ 
porter of Smith. Rather than pursue past 
policy and use South Africa as your ally 
against Smith, you should realize that 
the politics of South Africa simply do 
not allow this. Instead, the U.S. and the 
West should say to IJohnJ Vorster, 
“Look, we don’t expect you to help bring 
about majority rule in Rhodesia. All we 
ask is that you not stop it.” 

Q« Why are you exclusively committed 
tp the Patriotic front (of guotrilla* Inside 


TANZANIAN PRESIDENT JUtfUS NYERERE 

More than a hint of a threat. 

Q. Tanzanian troops are training guer¬ 
rillas. Do you foresee using your troops 
In combat against Rhodesian forces ? 

A. We have had experience with guer¬ 
rilla fighting—and a philosophy of lib¬ 
eration We helped the Mozambicans to 
fight by setting up training camps and 
passing on arms to them. We accepted 
risks, but they did the fighting. Our phi¬ 
losophy is that people must free them¬ 
selves. You don’t free thermit is no good 
our going into is a 

war of liberation, and■ have 


A* My position is well known on 
Uganda. I have been speaking about 
it for six years—ever since Amin 
came to power. Now that others are be¬ 
ginning to see what is happening there, 
it is time for me to shut up. 

Q. is there anything to rumors that you 
may soon retire? 

A. When I was last elected, for a five- 
year term in September 1975. 1 asked. 
“Isn't it time we considered other can¬ 
didates?” It has been rumored that I 
plan to get out ever since, but my term 
still has some way to run, so please, al¬ 
low me my time. 


WEST GERMANY 

The Case of the Bugged Physicist 


The problem confronting West Ger¬ 
man authorities was chilling. A brilliant 
nuclear physicist with a sure knowledge 
of how u> build the atom bomb was ap- 
paienlly consoiting with leftist ideo¬ 
logues and terrorists responsible for such 
deeds as the hijacking of the Air I*ranee 
plane to Lntebbe last June Was it pos¬ 
sible that Dr Klaus Robeit Traube. the 
absent-minded, tousle-haired son of a 
Jewish dentist who had committed sui¬ 
cide in 1936 rather than go on living 
under Na/i rule, had passed on secrets 
to his radical friends'* 

Watergate am Rhine. The quest 
foi the answer exploded last week in a 
Watergate-style scandal that aroused 
deep-sealed German concern other than 
that of nuclear annihilation The week¬ 
ly newsmagazine Der Spiegel disclosed 
that agents of the I'erfassungsschutz 
(fedeial office for the protection of the 
constitution) had broken into Traube’s 
home near Cologne last year, photo¬ 
graphed his letters and documents and 
planted a bugging device After failing 
to discover any guilt in his associations, 
the agents surreptitiously entered 
Traube s house a second lime two 
months later to remove the bug f hese 
legally questionable acts evoked mem¬ 
ories of Nixon-era plumbers and led 
many Germans to wonder whether the 
Verfassungsschutz. which is roughly 
equivalent to the Fm. was functioning 
in a high-handed style reminiscent of 
the Hitler era Der Spie^e/s disclosure 
that an expert picklock from Chancellor 
Helmut Schmidt s federal intelligence 
service had helped in the break-in en- 
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hanced the impression of a “Watergate 
am Rhine ’’ 

The Traube case might have stayed 
secret had not his employers at Inter- 
atom. which manufactures reactors for 
nuclear power plants, fired him in Feb¬ 
ruary 1976. Informed of his risky friend¬ 
ships, Traube's bosses told him that 
West Germany's controversial nuclear 
energy program would suffer if word of 
his social life leaked to the press while 
he was still running Interaloms pro¬ 
gram for developing fast-breeder reac¬ 
tors Not content with a comfortable 
financial settlement. Traube demanded 
a federal investigation and instead re¬ 
ceived a letter exonerating him of any 
wrongdoing. Nonetheless, he was unable 
to regain his job - or a position that he 
particularly wanted with jr r. the mter- 
Luropean nuclear power project. There 
the matter stood until a source every bit 
as mysterious as the fabled “Deep 
Throat" of Watergate turned over the 
entire Verfa.ssungsschmz file on Traube 
to Der Spiegel. 

Traube admits having joined the 
Communist youth movement after the 
war. Now 49, he made contact with 
younger radicals through Inge Hor- 
nischer, a Frankfurt attorney who han¬ 
dled his divorce in 1975 Verfassungs - 
schtitz agents, it seemed, regularly tuned 
in to the telephone of Frau Hovmschcr. 
whose radical clientele included Wil- 
fried BOsc. a left-wing terrorist killed tn 
the Israeli raid at Fntebbe last July 3 

After discovering that the “Klaus" 
who regularly chatted with Frau Hoi- 
mscher was one of Interatom’s leading 


nuclear experts. Verfas&angsschutz 
agents teamed to their alarm that 
Traube had vacationed for ien days in 
Yugoslavia in 1975 with Hans-Joachim 
Klein, another young radical who four 
months later took part in the kidnaping 
raid on OPFC ministers in Vienna (TlMF. 
Jan 5. 1976) Verfassungsschittz advised 
Interatom of Traube's dubious friend¬ 
ships: they decided against dismissing 
him immediately on the theory that he 
might go underground and threaten nu¬ 
clear revenge Nine days after the OPtc 
raid, an agent interrupted Traube on a 
skiing holiday at St. Moritz to ask him 
about Klein: meanwhile, others broke 
into his home and planted the bug. 

Different Dilemma. Clearly bene¬ 
fiting from the publicity, Traube now de¬ 
nies having met any terrorists other ihan 
Klein. “Maybe 1 am a little naive," he 
said, on learning the bent of some of his 
friends, lie argues that as soon as Ver- 
fas v //ngsschuiz reali/ed that his relations 
with them were innocent, the agency 
should have pressured Interatom to re¬ 
hire him Traube is demanding a heal¬ 
ing at which he can confront Interior 
Minister Werner Maihofer. the man ul¬ 
timately responsible for the buggmg 
In defense of the hreak-in. Maihofer 
cited a constitutional clause authorizing 
“interventions" when needed “to pre¬ 
vent imminent danger " Three times in 
1975, he noted, terrorists had attempted 
to invade nuclear facilities m France 
For many, the case presents a dif¬ 
ficult dilemma Although the West Gei - 
man constitution states clearly that “the 
dwelling is inviolable." observed Writer 
and Futurologisi Robert Jungk. “we are 
already on our way to a nuclear state" 
in which “forces are so dangeious that 
everything must be protected and ev¬ 
eryone watched “ 





RUMANIA 

The Earth's Madness 

Disaster announced its presence in 
Bucharest one evening last week with a 
long, moaning roar. The earth began to 
heave, and older buildings in the pleas¬ 
ant, tree-lined Rumanian capital (pop. 
1 7 million) shuddered and started to 
collapse A major earthquake— register¬ 
ing 7 2 on the Richter scale—had struck. 
For six terrifying minutes, the calam¬ 
itous shaking continued. 

It was the worst quake to hit Eu¬ 
rope in decades.* In Bucharest, at least 
300 died and 1,800 were injured, and 
there were fears that the death toll in 
all of Rumania might reach into the 
thousands. The oil-producing center of 
Ploe§ti, 35 miles north of Bucharest, also 
suffered damage, and the seismic spasm 
affected Rumania’s neighbors. In Bul¬ 
garia, 20 people were reported killed, 
and more than 100 were injured m Yu¬ 
goslavian border towns. Chandeliers 
swayed as far away as Rome and Na¬ 
ples; in Moscow, buildings trembled and 
pictures shook off walls. 

Air Roid. In Bucharest, thousands 
were homeless. Many of the terrified sur¬ 
vivors streamed into suburban parks and 
the surrounding countryside in fear of 
further tremors. An employee at the 
Austrian embassy in Bucharest reported 
that there were “rifts and holes more 
than a meter wide in other houses. 
Heaps of rubbish lay in the streets It 
was sheer madness.” 

The tragedy could have been much 
worse. Although one Western diplomat 
in Bucharest said that ‘‘the center of the 
town looked as though an air raid had 
hit it." Time's Richard Gross cabled that 
relatively few buildings were actually 

"Last year, serious earthquakes struck Guatemala, 
killing 22.000, the area surrounding Tientsin tn 
China, with a toll of perhaps 665.000; Mindanao, 
9,000; Turkey; 5,000; and northern Italy. 1.000. 


flattened. “Most of those that were dam¬ 
aged had their roofs or top floors shak¬ 
en loose. The rubble bombarded resi¬ 
dents, who fled to the streets in panic. 
Motorists, not knowing where to flee, 
drove around in circles for hours in pan¬ 
ic, creating horiendous traffic jams in a 
city where most people are too poor to 
afford cars. Yet U S embassy officials 
expressed surprise that the damage had 
been so light, considering the intensity 
of the quake " 

The epicenter of the quake was 
roughly 100 miles north of Bucharest, 
in the Vrancea mountain range of ihe 
breath takingly beautiful Transylvanian 
Alps One town near the center 
Gheorghe Gheorghiu-Dej, home of 
Olympic Gymnast Nadia Comaneci. 
(Comaneci's whereabouts after the 
quake were unknown, but she was pre¬ 
sumed safe.) The area is well known to 
seismologists as an active earthquake 
zone, as many as 200 minor tremors may 
be recorded annually. Rumania's worst 
previous ear thquake. in fact, centered on 
the same spot in 1940, damaging the 
same major centers and leaving about 
400 dead. 

Within 20 minutes of the quake, res¬ 
cue crews were on the streets of Bucha¬ 
rest President Nicolae C'eau^escu cut 
short a five-nation tour of Africa and 
hastily summoned a meeting of Ruma¬ 
nia's Political Executive Committee. 
The group decreed a state of emergen¬ 
cy, requisitioned food stocks, shut off all 
gas mains in the capital, and closed the 
university, presumably to create tempo-’ 
rary shelter for the homeless and wound¬ 
ed. Troops cordoned off major portions 
of the downtown area to protect people 
from falling masonry, and possibly to 
prevent looting. Sports stadiums in the 
city were converted into makeshift hos¬ 
pitals, and more than 50 American med¬ 
ical students in the country were among 
those pressed into relief service- 

offers of aid came from the U.S., 


Bulgaria. Yugc*lavia,G recce land lux- 
embourg. The Swiss offered to send 
specially trained dog teams to help sniff 
out any remaining bodies. But while dig¬ 
ging out from the disaster, President 
Ceau$escu still had time to order an in¬ 
vestigation into shoddy construction 
practices revealed by the earthquake on 
the outskirts of Bucharest, where new 
and ostensibly sturdy buildings devel¬ 
oped glaring cracks in their walls. 


BURMA 

Purging the Pragmatists 

With so many other trouble spots to 
worry about, the world has not paid much 
attention to Burma, a dreamy land of 31 
million people and thousands of pago¬ 
das. Under socialist dictatorship, it has 
seldom been covered by Western news¬ 
men. One of the few who have visited 
Burma lately . TIME Correspondent 
James Willwerth reports from Rangoon: 

“He rules by emotion, not reason.” 
says one politically savvy Burmese. In 
his 15 years as Burma’s dictator, mer¬ 
curial President Ne Win has reduced his 
rice-rich land to an economic basket 
case. He seems to have just taken an¬ 
other large stride backward On the eve 
of the third congress of the ruling Bur¬ 
ma Socialist Program Party (BS.P.P.). 
Ne Win abruptly fired 46 top party lead¬ 
ers from their government posts; most 
of them were pragmatists who had 
sought to guide the “Burmese way to so¬ 
cialism” back to economic reality. 
Among those sacked was Deputy Prime 
Minister and Minister for Planning and 
Finance U Lwin, who hoped to lure for¬ 
eign capital and loans to support Ne 
Win's upcoming four-year plan. His dis¬ 
missal jeopardized any such aid. After 
two years of tentative reforms, the purge 
also raised doubts that Ne Win would 
ever relax his government’s paralyzing 
grip on Burma's economy. 

Decaying City. Since seizing pow¬ 
er in a 1962 coupd&at, Ne Win has out¬ 
lawed virtually all private enterprise and 
placed loyal but often inept military of¬ 
ficers at the head of most government 
bureaus and nationalized industries The 
result: living costs have risen astronom¬ 
ically, while per capita income (about 
$90 annually) has stagnated, Burma’s 
rice exports, once a principal source of 
foreign exchange, have dwindled to a 
trickle. Rangoon is a city in decay Vin¬ 
tage autos dodge its axle-deep potholes, 
and laundry flutters from the balconies 
of stately apartments once owned by 
British colonialists. 

“Visiting Burma,” reports Corre¬ 
spondent Willwerth, “is like going to an 
antique shop with a back room where se¬ 
cret deals are made.” Secret deals, amid 
endemic corruption and a flourishing 
black market, may be all that is keep¬ 
ing the economy moving at all. Smug¬ 
gling across Burma’s porous, 2,000-mile 







BURMA'S PRESIDENT NE WIN 

Smuggling by elephant. 


borders with Thailand, India and Ban* 
gladesh dwarfs official trade. Rice, jade, 
sapphire, tin and opium flow out in ex¬ 
change for radios, whisky, cigarettes and 
other goods Even teak-laden elephants 
are sometimes spirited across There are 
maddening queues at state-run cooper¬ 
ative stores, where bored help often de¬ 
mand bribes before agreeing to sell 
scarce luxuries like toothpaste Conse¬ 
quently, bustling streetside emporiums 
in cities supply most of Burma's con¬ 
sumer needs. 

Bayonet Socialism. Government 
offices often empty by midday so un¬ 
derpaid bureaucrats can make a living 
by moonlighting at black-market stalls. 
One popular item official documents, 
which Burmese use as wrapping paper 
As the black market gnaws at tax rev¬ 
enues, Ne Win's government responds 
by printing billions of kyats and court¬ 
ing inflation World Bank officials who 
visited Burma last year described the 
government s fiscal management as “in¬ 
adequate, inefficient and rigid." 

Some foreign observers in Burma be¬ 
lieve that Ne Win, who is 65, may be pre¬ 
paring for retirement. Indeed, for the 
past few years he has been something 
of an absentee dictator, spending sev¬ 
eral months a year in Zurich or at his 
country house near London. Last De¬ 
cember he took a fifth wife, June Rose 
Bellamy, a 47-year-old Anglo-Burmesc 
divorcee he met in Switzerland. After 
this month’s session of the People’s As¬ 
sembly. Burma's rubber-stamp parlia¬ 
ment, the couple is expected to leave 
for Europe on a long honeymoon. If Ne 
Win steps down, his most probable suc¬ 
cessor is San Yu, a longtime ally 'who is 
the party's general secretary and, un¬ 
fortunately, a hard-line advocate of Ne 
Win's bayonet socialism. 


Uttar Disenchantment 


Stretching down from the Himala¬ 
yas like a huge patchwork quilt of green 
and brown is the Indian state of Uttar 
Pradesh, where the holy Ganges waters 
the plains and the crowded bazaars still 
suggest the flavor of the old British raj. 
Uttar Pradesh is India's most populous 
state, with an estimated 95 million in¬ 
habitants, and thus is the political hinge 
of the country. In the India-wide elec¬ 
tions scheduled for the third week in 
March, Uttar Pradesh will elect 85 of 
the 542 members of the new Parliament. 
It is no coincidence that all three Prime 
Ministers in India's three decades of in¬ 
dependence have come from that state, 
which has been the central bastion of 
the ruling Congress Party. 

No more. Although Indira Gandhi’s 
party held 71 Uttar Pradesh seats in the 
last Parliament, it will have to fight for 
even a slim margin in this one. Reflect¬ 
ing the resentment all across the coun¬ 
try. the attitude in Mrs Gandhi's home 
state is bitter. Congress Party rallies are 
so poorly attended that police and par¬ 
ty cadres have to spread out the crowds 
to give an appearance of size. A typical 
response came from a farmer in Indi¬ 
ra's own constituency of Rae Bareli 
when a party worker in an unmarked 
Jeep asked him, “What do you think of 
Indira-ji?" He answered with an exas¬ 
perated wave of his hand. 

Lost Liberties. The surprise for In¬ 
dira's supporters has been the deep pop¬ 
ular discontent with the regime’s repres¬ 
sion of liberties. The conventional 
wisdom is that democratic privileges are 
missed only by the coddled urban bour¬ 
geoisie, not by the poor who have ben¬ 
efited from land reform and other en¬ 
forced social and economic disciplines. 
But according to complaints not only in 
Uttar Pradesh but in other states, some 
local officials have arbitrarily used the 
suspension of habeas corpus and other 
rights taarrest or harass whomever they 
choose. Stories circulate of people being 
picked up for distributing handbills or 
simply for talking out of turn. Fear has 
become so widespread that the indepen¬ 
dent election commission's posters now 
urge: vote without fear. 

None of Mrs. Gandhi's measures has 
caused more anger than the govern¬ 
ment's campaign to encourage steriliza-. 
tion, a program so ambitious that it re¬ 
sulted. according to one official count, 
in more than 7 million vasectomies 
throughout India last year. In the town 
of Amethi in Uttar Pradesh, where In¬ 
dira's son Sanjay is running for a Par¬ 
liament seat, villagers told Time's New 
Delhi bureau chief Lawrence Malkin 
how, just a month ago, they had taken 
to sleeping in the fields to avoid being 
picked up and sterilized. The town mar¬ 
ket of Gauriganj was closed because no 
one wpuld come.,to it for fear of being 
nabbed by sterilization teams. 




ilstingteatHenr, policemen, minor] 
Uonaries~*the same people who help 
Congress deliver the votes in an election 
—to sell the sterilization program. “The 
petty officials oppressed us/' said a 
cloth-stall holder in the Bakshi Talab 
market. Admitted a high party official 
in Lucknow: “Those who pushed the 
program in the villages overdid it. They 
didn’t think they would have to face the 
people in an election." Congress Party 
canvassers in Uttar Pradesh have been 
receiving a sardonic reply: “Bring us two 
Congress candidates for sterilization, 
and you will get our vote." The pointed 
jest refers to an edict directing all gov¬ 
ernment servants to “motivate" at least 
two candidates for sterilization—a di¬ 
rective the state rescinded last week. 

Somewhat frantically, Indira and 
her party are trying to woo voters in 
other ways. Uttar Pradesh last month 
cut in half an increase in land taxes that 
had been decredti last year. But the $26.2 
million gesture fooled almost no one. A 
roadworker observed disgustedly: “You 
know the taxes will go up again after 
the election.’’ Mrs. Gandhi’s helicopter 
blitzes of the state seem hardly more pro¬ 
ductive. “Her visits won’t make any dif¬ 
ference," said a man who makes card¬ 
board boxes in Sitapur. “The people are 
far too angry. The Indira wave has 
turned into an anti-Indira wave.’' 

That may be a premature judgment. 
It is true that even some staunch Con¬ 
gress Party supporters believe the op¬ 
position Janata (People’s) Party could 
well win the elections, but habit runs 
deep in Uttar Pradesh, perhaps deeper 
than the current resentment. The great 
question is whether the anger that the 
people have been expressing will be re¬ 
flected in actual votes against Indira’s 
party when the voters go to the polls 
next week. Said an embittered Moslem 
in Lakhimpur: “People here are so il¬ 
literate, they're afraid for their lives if 
they don’t vote Congress." 


INDIRA AFTER RALLY IN UTTAR PRADESH 




Long before the invention of the 
rocket, man dreamed of hoisting sail and 
traveling through space in wind-blown 
ships. In The True History . a tale writ¬ 
ten in the 2nd century A.D. by the sat¬ 
irist and onetime lawyer, Lucian of Sa- 
mosata, a ship with a 50-man crew is 
caught in an Atlantic storm, carried 
aloft and sent, sail billowing, on a jour¬ 
ney to the moon. Later storytellers 
launched ships with sails on even more 
fanciful space trips. But none of these fic- 
tipnal voyages was asj^emarkablc as the 
mission now being planned for NASA by 
scientists at Pasadena's Jet Propulsion 
Laboratory. If all goes well, they will 
launch an unmanned spacecraft guided 
with a giant sail to rendezvous with Hal¬ 
ley’s comet when it next approaches the 
sun, in 1986. 

Free and Inexhaustible. The fan¬ 
tastic voyage was proposed by a group 
commissioned by J.P.L. Director Bruce 
Murray to consider imaginative con¬ 
cepts for interplanetary exploration A 
mission to Halley's comet, which returns 
every 74 to 79 years, has long been one 
of NASA’s goals. But using conventional 
space-flight techniques to rendezvous 
and keep up with the glowing visitor 
—which reaches speeds of 198,000 ki¬ 
lometers (124,000 miles) an hour as it 
approaches the sun—would require 
enormous amounts of fuel and an im- 
practically large and expensive rocket. 

Instead, the J.P.L. scientists pro¬ 
posed taking advantage of a free and vir¬ 
tually inexhaustible source of power: the 
pressure of sunlight. Moving at 300.000 
kilometers (186,000 miles) a second, the 
photons from the sun would exert force 
on the large sail—just as a handful of 
sand, thrown against the sail of a toy 
boat, can push it through the water. 

The J.P.L. project, which has a $5.5 
million NASA grant, calls for a kitelike 


framework covered by a square of plas¬ 
tic film measuring a huge 800 meters 
(2,600 ft.) on a side. The thin sail (or¬ 
dinary plastic kitchen wrap is five times 
thicker) would be coated with an alu¬ 
minum reflecting layer on the side that 
will face the sun, and painted a heat-ab¬ 
sorbing black on the other side. The total 
weight of the sail and the instrument- 
packed ship mounted in a hole at its cen¬ 
ter will be only 5,000 kilograms (11,000 
lbs.)—a payload that could easily be 
launched into earth orbit by a rocket 

Still, the huge sailer poses a prob¬ 
lem. The sail must be carried aloft furled 
(folded, it will fit into a package of only 
one cubic meter) and the framework as¬ 
sembled far beyond the atmosphere. 
Luckily, NASA is readying a suitable fer¬ 
ry: the space shuttle. Capable of carry¬ 
ing the sail and framework in its large 
equipment bay, the shuttle should be in 
regular use by the proposed launch date 
for the sailing ship: January 1982. 

Once the package has been hauled 
by the shuttle into near-earth orbit, a 
small rocket will push it to escape 
velocity At about 100,000 kilometers 
(60,000 miles) above the earth, the 
framework will be assembled and the 
sail deployed automatically. 

Ground controllers will then begin 
navigating the craft into closer and clos¬ 
er orbits of the sun by properly trim¬ 
ming the sail. Then they can put the 
ship—moving at a top speed of 198,000 
kilometers (124,000 miles) an hour—on 
a course to intercept Halley’s comet in 
March 1986. Jettisoning the sail, and 
“flying station” just two kilometers 
above the comet’s head, the ship will 
take TV pictures and readings to deter¬ 
mine the visitor’s composition and or¬ 
igin. Says J.P.L.'s Murray: “We don't 
have a clue about comets. The space sail¬ 
er could help provide some:” 


It might also effectively open up the 
rest of the solar system to manned space¬ 
flights that cannot be considered now 
because of tremendous costs. J.P.L.’s 
Louis Friedman thinks that a flotilla of 
sunjammers could embark on a manned 
Mars rptssion by the end of the century, 
and foresees a day when fleets of huge 
kites shuttle through space—as the East 
India men plied the oceans three cen¬ 
turies ago-—making regular stops at 
Mercury, Venus, Mars or the asteroids. 

Should plans for the space sailer hit 
a snag, earthlings could still get their 
first closeup view of Halley's comet in 
1986. Another group at J.P.L. is work¬ 
ing on the design of a spaceship that 
would be propelled by an ion engine; a 
small, continuous amount of thrust 
would be provided by the engine's eject¬ 
ing ions produced when a beam of elec¬ 
trons (generated by electric current from 
solar cells) is sent through vaporized 
mercury. Such a low-thrust ion engine 
could, like the supjammer's sail, maneu¬ 
ver a ship to a rendezvous with the 
comet. NASA is scheduled to decide next 
August which craft, if either, will make 
the mission. Until it decides, there will 
be fierce but friendly competition at 
J P.L . where employees last week iden¬ 
tified their allegiance by wearing but¬ 
tons reading cither TRUCKING WITH 
ION DRIVL or I’M A SOI.AR SAILOR. 

Violating Nature 

During his two-year stint as a post¬ 
doctoral fellow at the Max Planck In¬ 
stitute for Biochemistry near Munich. 
Robert Gull is, 27, impressed his boss as 
"probably the most diligent man I’ve 
ever known.” Indeed, the results of the 
young British scientist’s experiments on 
the effects of opiates on nervelike cells 
were notable enough to be published in 
several journals, including Nature . Now 
Nature has printed another communi¬ 
cation by Gullis: a letter admitting that 
his results were fraudulent—“mere fig¬ 
ments of my imagination" 

Gullis' deception was discovered 
when his former colleagues, in repeating 
the tests, were unable to find the in¬ 
creased concentrations of a particular 
substance reported by the young scien¬ 
tist. By then. Gullis had returned to Lon¬ 
don But Biochemist Bernd Hamprecht, 
his superior at the institute, insisted that 
he come back to West Germany and re¬ 
peat his work under supervision. Gullis 
agreed, and after four futile tries con¬ 
ceded that he had faked his data. 

In his confession, Gullis explained 
that he ignored the real results because 
he was carried away by enthusiasm for 
his hypothesis: “I was so convinced of 
my ideas that I simply put them down 
on paper.” But Hamprecht, who had no 
reason to distrust Gullis when he signed 
four of the original papers as a co-au¬ 
thor, is still puzzled. He feels Gullis—or 
any researcher—should know that "lies 
in science have short legs" That is, they 
cannot outrun the truth. 


THE WHITS HOUSE 


America Gets on the Party Line 


The questions kepi coming through 
the long Saturday afternoon, cogent and 
corny, pungent and piquant. Some dealt 
with matters as personal as the cost of 
spectacles, a burial site, a veteran's ben- 
efits denied; others with issues of nation¬ 
al debate and world policy. 

Joseph Willman of Sterling Heights, 
Mich., wanted to know what the Pres¬ 
ident would do if Uganda's Idi Amin de¬ 
tained Americans. (Answer: Keep cool.) 
Pete Belloni of Denver asked if there 
would soon be a 25tf-a-gal. tax on gas¬ 
oline (No.) Mark Fendrick of Brooklyn 
wondered if his baseball team, the Yan¬ 
kees, would be allowed to play an ex¬ 
hibition game in Communist Cuba. 
(Perhaps.) Phyllis Dupere of Rehoboth, 
Mass., asked if Jimmy Carter would be 
willing to sign on for a space-shuttle mis¬ 
sion. (He's “probably too old to do that,” 
but Amy might some day.) 

So went the nation's first dial-a- 
President radio program, for which 
more than 9 million calls were attempt¬ 
ed as Americans whirled their fingers 
numb in the hope of asking Jimmy Car¬ 
ter what he was going to do—or for a 
chance to tell him what he ought to be 
doing. 

The setting was the Oval Office, 
where Carter sat in a pale orange wing- 
back chair, facing two old-fashioned 
stand-up microphones and a television 
screen showing the names of his invis¬ 
ible inquisitors. Behind him, the pres¬ 


idential desk was bare* save for a few 
mementos and Harry Truman’s THE 
BUCK STOPS HERE plaque. 

As the calls, 42 of which reached 
the Oval Office, poured in from around 
the country, the President sipped tea and 
took notes. “This is a learning process 
rather than a teaching process,” he had 
said when asked about the note pad. Op¬ 
posite him in a matching pale orange 
chair was CBS Anchorman Walter Cron- 
kite, an avuncular master of ceremonies 
who was hardly needed, so smoothly and 


knowledgeably did the President field 
the question* and set the gentle tone that 
graced the day. Even the high hard 
pitches drew nothing from the President 
but the desire to inform. Why are Son 
Chip and his family living on the tax¬ 
payers’ money in the White House? “All 
personal expenses are paid for out of 
my own pocket,” said the President, dis¬ 
claiming any “mooching off the Amer¬ 
ican taxpayers.” How come married 
couples pay higher tax rates than sin¬ 
gles? What about the Ottawa fndians’ 


BEU COMMUNICATIONS CENTER IN BEDMINSTER, N.J., WHERE CAU-H*f LOW WAS MONITORED 



land-claim 
asked. 4 . 

On several occasions, Carter showed 
a disarming willingness to use an un¬ 
assailable answer: “I don’t know.” He al¬ 
ways promised to find out and gel back 
to the caller. “I liked it,” the President 
observed at the end of the grilling. “The 
questions that came in from people all * 
over the country are the kind that you 
would never get in press conferences. 
The news people would never raise 
them, like the Ottawa Indian question.” 

The answers did not contain any 
headline-caliber disclosures about new 
policy initiatives. The closest Carter 1 
came was the mention that he was v 
thinking about sailing on an atomic tub- # 
marine with Admiral Hyman Kickover, 
in a few weeks, and that Idi Amin “was 
constantly giving meassurapce,throi^. 










EXECUTIVE OFFICE BUILDING AREA FROM WHERE CBS STAFF FUNNEIED CALLS INTO WHITE HOUSE 


, cables, that the Americans would not 
be hurt.” Nor did Carter scale any Ev- 
erests of inspired rhetoric, but there was 
lots of sweet reason for even the testiest 
of callers. When an indignant Ronald 
Fouse of Centerville, Ga., complained 
that Carter planned to “pardon junkies 
and deserters” in the armed forces. Car¬ 
ter quipped, ”1 thought I might gel a 
friendlier question from Georgia.” 

The President impressed some of his 
colleagues in the radio call-in business. 
“A sensational job, honest and forth- 
right,”!said New York’s irreverent Don 
Imus of WNBC. But what fie needs to do, 
suggested Imus, is change the name from 
Ask President Carter to “something 
more commercial, like James Earl the 
Pecfl "Said BUI Baltance of Los Ange- 
;Jei* ' KAB^^Honesty throbbed in his 


voice, and there was none of his icy pi¬ 
ety. He came through like a champion.” 
Most of the President's interlocutors 
seemed similarly pleased. Though Ger¬ 
ald Anderson of Denver was not molli¬ 
fied when Carter disavowed responsibil¬ 
ity for the recent congressional pay raise 
(“I should have asked him didn't he have 
the power to stop it,” Anderson said lat¬ 
er), Walter Lipman of Spring Valley. 
N.Y.. accepted Carter’s assertion that 
drug-law enforcement was not a waste of 
taxpayers' money. Said Lipman: “His 
answer was quite good and fair ” 

That Carter should have fared so 
well is no real surprise. He is not a 
stranger to the opportunities and perils 
of the phone-in circuit. He us$d that fo¬ 
rum dozens of times as <Se&gia Gov¬ 
ernor, and did well with it last year on 


s the campaign trail Nor are CBS and Ma 
l Bell neophytes at call-in shows. CBS 
z News President Richard S Salant pro- 
5 posed Ask President Carter in a telegram 
to the President in January, and Carter 
aides liked the idea. The network picked 
up the show’s roughly $60,000 cost (not 
counting Cronkile’s estimated $L400-a- 
day salary, more than double Carter’s). 

The telephone company activated a 
special 900 area code for the toll-free 
calls and supervised the resulting traffic 
from the firm's futuristic new Long 
Lines headquarters in Bedminster, N.J. 
Calls from the nation's 16,000 exchanges 
were funneled electronically through ten 
regional switching centers and into 
room 431 of the Executive Office Build¬ 
ing, where 32 CBS staffers checked the 
identities of successful callers and trans¬ 
ferred them across the way to the White 
House. There was a 6%-sec. taped de¬ 
lay to catch any obscenities before they 
could go out over the more than 260 
radio stations that carried the program 
(it was also filmed for television), and 
CBS News Vice President Emerson Stone 
kept his finger poised over the black and 
silver wipc-out button. He never had to 
use it. 

The afternoon was not totally with¬ 
out mishap. Carter had to ask listeners 
to be certain they were dialing the 900 
area code, because one Otto Flaig of Mil¬ 
waukee had complained about receiving 
an avalanche of misdialcd calls. “His an¬ 
swers were probably better than mine,” 
said Carter. And the Rev. James Bak¬ 
er, 56, of Ridgeland, S.C . suffered a fatal 
heart attack shortly after talking to Car¬ 
ter about consumer protection. 

In sum. Ask President Carter was a 
public relations triumph in Carter’s 
campaign to bring the presidency to the 
people. As John Melfi of Johnson City, 
N. Y„ put it shortly after Carter politely 
blunted Melfi’s criticism of U S. foreign 
aid spending: “It seemed like I was talk¬ 
ing to somebody next door. He is so 
down to earth.” 



THE CONGRESS 

They Are Paying fhe Price of Virtue 


/ think if the members of this body 
were to take the vows of poverty, abolish 
our offices, abandon our homes and pitch 
pup tents on the Capitol lawn, wed still 
be criticized for somethingmaybe for 
walking on the grass 

—House Democratic Leader Jim 
Wright 

The Texas Congressman's wry com¬ 
plaint. offered in support of the tough¬ 
est financial code of ethics ever imposed 
on a U S legislative body, was exagger¬ 
ated. but based on reality. Rocked by 
scandals involving sex and bribes, and 
widely assailed for accepting a pay raise 
without facing up to a vote on it, the 
post-Watergate Congress is in trouble 


RODDtt I. 



HOUSE SPEAKER TIP O'NEILL SPOKE UP 

Winner of his first big gamble. 

with its constituents. In the most recent 
Harris survey of public attitudes toward 
the leaders of 10 national institutions, 
members of Congress ranked eighth in 
esteem (liked even less: corporation ex¬ 
ecutives and labor bosses). 

Thus there was great pressure on 
the House last week as it considered a 
proposal from a special congressional 
commission, appointed last year by then 
Speaker Carl Albert, to limit the Rep¬ 
resentatives' outside income and require 
public disclosure of all income sources 
and most large debts. The members 
had been stung by the angry letters 
and editorials about their recent pay 
hike from $44,600 to $57,500. Proposed 
by the Lord Administration and sup- 
C ported by President Carter, it went into 
effect automatically on February 20 be¬ 
cause Congress made no attempt to 
block it. This procedure had been set 


up precisely to avoid a situation under 
which Congress would directly be rais¬ 
ing its own pay—but the lack of a 
vote angered the public as much as a 
vote might have. 

The Tulsa World assailed “the gut¬ 
less way the pay raise was done.'" Mayor 
David Burrell of Watonga, Okla., asked 
residents of his city to fly their flags at 
half-staff to mourn the “pay-raise 
rip-off* that Congress “had snuck 
through." Complained Malcolm John¬ 
son. editor of the Tallahassee Democrat . 
“You can't find out who did it." 

The voteless pay raise was part of a 
carrot-and-stick deal carefully engi¬ 
neered by House Speaker Tip O’Neill. 
With justification—the Peterson Com¬ 
mission cited the need for such raises 
early this year—he figured that mem¬ 
bers of Congress deserved their first sig¬ 
nificant salary increase since 1969 to try 
to catch up with inflation. But he was 
convinced the raise would have been 
voted down if each legislator had been 
forced to take a public stand on it. So 
O'Neill pledged to link the pay raise 
with something he felt Congress need¬ 
ed even more: a code of ethics. This 
would seek to change the public per¬ 
ception that members of Congress de¬ 
vote less than full time to their jobs and 
pick up a lot of money from special in¬ 
terests in the form of generous speaking 
honorariums, lawyer’s fees, gifts to se¬ 
cret office slush funds and occasionally 
outright graft and fraud. 

O'NaM's Gamble. As the ethics 
showdown arrived last week, O’Neill 
took the gamble of basing his personal 
prestige as the new Speaker on the out¬ 
come. The crucial vote was on the Dem¬ 
ocratic leadership’s plan to restrict 
amendments to the code; only outright 
deletions of provisions would be permit¬ 
ted. Opening the many proposals in the 
plan to unlimited modification might 
well have doomed the whole project. A 
worrisome 84 Democrats had signaled 
that they might vote against limiting 
amendments. Republicans almost unan¬ 
imously favored an “open rule." under 
which each proposal could be altered. 
But as the Democratic leaders passed 
the urgent word—“We’ve got to protect 
Tip on this"—the troops fell in line; only 
15 Democrats strayed. 

The emotional debate on the code 
began Wednesday afternoon before 
packed galleries. It continued into the 
evening as members freely booed and 
cheered the arguments. This was a high¬ 
ly personal issue on which their style of 
living was at stake—the hottest fight be¬ 
ing over a provision to limit outside 
earnings in a year to 1 5% of a Congress¬ 
man's salary. $8,625. This would apply 
to income from making speeches, sal¬ 
aries from any other job, legal fees—-but 
not to income from a family business, a 
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DEMOCRAT MORGAN MURPHY 


$60,000 FROM LAW PRACTICE 

"It s wrong. I'm for full disclosure, but 
this discriminates between incomes , 
earned and npt earned. Except for this, 
it's a good code. ” 


farm, writing books or from stocks and 
bonds. To many that seemed unfair, but 
Wisconsin Congressman David Obey, 
who headed the commission that pro¬ 
duced the package, argued that the code 
was not designed to equalize all mem¬ 
bers' incomes, but simply to limit their 
involvement in nonlegislative business. 

Yet it would surely affect the an¬ 
nual incomes of some of the 108 Con¬ 
gressmen who reported receiving speech 
honorariums last year and, more severe¬ 
ly, the 55 lawyers making more than 
$ 1,000 in outside law practice. Democrat 
Claude Pepper of Florida, for example, 
told colleagues that he earns more than 
$100,000 a year from his law firm. Chi¬ 
cago Democrat Morgan Murphy re¬ 
vealed that he gets $60,000 as an at¬ 
torney—and hinted he might have to 
quit Congress if the restrictions passed. 

During the stormy debate, Tennes- 


DEMOCRAT DON EDWARDS 

$3t,000 FROM TITLE INSURANCE FIRM 

“It s all right with me. / have no prob¬ 
lem My children are grown. I live * 
modestly." (He could convert income 
to dividends, but says he won \t .) 






DEMOCRAT CLAUDE PEPPER 


$ 100,000-PLUS FROM LAW PRACTICE 

"Can you curb a man s right to work ? 
It s wrong in principle It would break 
my heutt to leave Congress But per¬ 
haps / cannot afford it 


see Republican James Quillen contend¬ 
ed that to restrict income would amount 
to “an amendment to the Constitution'* 
and “strike directly at the American 
free-enterprise system ” New York 
Democrat Otis Pike, who has a large un¬ 
disclosed income from a hospital cor¬ 
poration, protested obliquely. “I would 
like nothing better than to be rich 
enough to be deemed ethical by this dis¬ 
tinguished body, but if we pass this leg¬ 
islation without amendment, I will be 
judged too unethical to stay here ” 

But the code’s backers proved per¬ 
suasive Wright argued that public dis¬ 
closure of linances may be considered 
“a voyeuristic invasion of privacy,” but 
“each of us knew this was a goldfish bowl 
when wc entered it—and each of us en¬ 
tered it of our own accord.” 

O'Neill himself finally entered the 
fray Limiting outside income was “the 


DEMOCRAT FRED RICHMOND 

$120,000 FROM MANUFACTURING FIRM 

"It doesn t affect me one hit other than 
I’ll lose some of my income I'll prob¬ 
ably drop or cut some of my chari¬ 
table contributions." 



heart and soul of this entire package.” 
he argued. His voice rising, O’Neill 
warned: “This issue is credibility, restor¬ 
ing public confidence in this Congress 
as an institution, restoring confidence in 
the membership.” That clinched it. The 
limitation was approved by a surprising 
margin. 344 to 79. The entire code was 
approved, 402 to 22. 

Beyond restricting outside earned 
income, the code also prohibits- 

1) acceptance of any gifts valued at 
$ 100 or more from anyone having an in¬ 
terest in legislation; 

2 ) the use of committee funds for 
foreign travel by members defeated for 
re-election (a frequent practice in recent 
years): 

3) mass mailings under franking 
privileges within 60 days of an election 
(this has been used to great political ad¬ 
vantage by incumbents) 

The code also rules out the appar¬ 
ently widespread practice of creating 
slush funds from unreporlcd sources to 
meet various office expenses of mem¬ 
bers However, it increases the personal 
expense allowance from $2,000 to $7,000 
a year 

The disclosure provisions of the code 
are stringent To be revealed are the 
source and amount of any income more 
than $100. the source and value of gifts 
over $100. and transportation, food, 
lodging or entertainment valued at over 
$250, the general amount of any finan¬ 
cial holdings worth $1,000 or more; any 
debt exceeding $2,500. except home 
mortgages, any transaction m securities 
or commodities exceeding $1.000 

The Senate is considering a nearly 
identical code, and is expected to pass 
it next week — although the anguish may 
be even greater in that chamber Since 
the Senators are generally in more de¬ 
mand for speeches and those who are 
lawyers are often of more value to law 
firms, their outside income is often high¬ 
er than that of House members. Sen¬ 
ator Hubert Humphrey, for example, 
earned $81,000 in speaking engage¬ 
ments in one year, George McGovern 
$80,000 (Humphrey has never been se¬ 
cretive about such benefits, a sign in his 
Waverly, Minn., home proclaims: Till: 
HOUSE THAT wind BUIL r ) Yet the lim¬ 
itation is expected to pass Explaining 
the prevailing sentiment, one supporter 
of the code said- “People who come to 
the Senate rich can’t be made poor But 
people who come to the Senate poor 
shouldn’t leave rich.” 

To be sure, the House and Senate 
codes will inflict some inequities on 
members, depending upon their sources 
of outside income. Lawyers who draw 
fees and salaries, for example, cannot 
convert their income to unrestricted 
stock holdings: Congressmen connected 
with corporations can Indeed, the es¬ 
timated 22 millionaires in the Mouse will 
be unaffected, since their income is 
mainly in inherited wealth, farms, fam¬ 
ily companies and dividends., 

Yet it is hard to argqe (hat, Senators 
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and Representatives earning large out¬ 
side salaries and fees are not either 
spending far too much of their time on 
business other than the public's or get¬ 
ting paid far too much for these outside 
tasks because of the public positions they 
hold Nor can much public sympathy 
be generated for the legislator who 
claims he cannot live on $57,500 a year, 
plus $8,625 in outside pay. plus the im¬ 
posing array of financial perks that go 
with the job. 


Not a Bad Lot 

For the conscientious member of Con¬ 
gress . the job is one of the most demand¬ 
ing in public life. Yet no congressional 
seat has ever gone vacant because no one 
wanted it One reason is that the pay. 
now $57,500, is good And so are the 
fringe benefits. Among the compensating 
comforts are: 

► A $7,000 personal expense allow¬ 
ance for each member. 

► Thirty-three round-trips home 
each year at public expense, plus a min¬ 
imum of $2,250 or 10% of the total cost. 

► A stationery allowance—which 
can no longer be pocketed—of $6,500 a 
year. 

► Almost unlimited franking priv¬ 
ileges to mail official nonpolitical ma¬ 
terial lo constituents 

► Extra postage, called a “constit¬ 
uent communication allowance” of 
$5,000 a year 

► A telephone and telegraph allow¬ 
ance of at least $6,000 a year. 

► Unlimited U S. telephone calls be¬ 
tween 5 p.m. and 9 a.m weekdays and 
all day on weekends and holidays for 
payment of a single small fee. 

► An allowance of $255,144 a year 
to hire staff in Washington and in the 
home district. 

► Free furnished office space in 
Washington Free plants and flowers 
from the Botanic Garden. 

► Reimbursed rental for 1,500 sq. ft 
of home district office space at the high¬ 
est local rate, and a $27,000 allowance 
for furniture and equipment, which be¬ 
longs to the government. 

► Free medical care and drugs pro¬ 
vided by the Capitol physician Low 
rates at Bethesda Naval Hospital 

► Cut-rate life insurance. 

► Special low rates for photogra¬ 
phers, use of a professionally staffed 
radio and television recording studio: $2 
haircuts 

► Free use of the research staff of 
the Library of Congress. 

► Generous retirement pay, now be¬ 
ing recomputed under the raised salary 
Previously as high as $35,680 after 32 
years’ service, it will be increased. 

► Travel gear: one free trunk per 
session—a holdover from the pioneer 
past. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION 

Hannibal Astride the Potomac 


At about 7 30 a m . Hamilton Jor¬ 
dan ailives at the White House b> bus. 
or is driven from his Capitol Hill home 
by his wife Nancy causing him daily 
to rue Jimmy C arter's decision to ship 
his assistants of limousine seivice But 
one plus a Nun his job as the key senior 
adviser to the President is the fact that 
he does not have to cope with rush hom 
traffic lie comes to work too early and 
leaves loo late 

Jordan swings into his spacious of 
lice, a si\-window, high-status comer 
formerly occupied by the likes of Bob 
Haldcman and Alcxandei llaig, but, he 
insists, the parallel stops there. He Ux)s- 
ens his tie. lakes a fast Kx>k at the in bas¬ 
ket. then lopes into the Rixisevelt Room 
for the daily 8 a m meeting of senior ad 
visers He takes his place at the big table. 

JORDAN, LIKE HIS BOSS, ON THE PHONE 


leaving Presidential Counsel Robert 
[ ipshut/ to preside, but Jordan's pres¬ 
ence spills beyond his chair He is rec¬ 
ognized as the ascendant power 

At 9 a m. he assembles his own staff, 
and each in turn talks about where dif¬ 
ficulties may lie for the President Po¬ 
litical problems, personnel matters. Paul 
Warnke's troubles on the Hill, how Jor- 
dan’sslalTcan help F rank Moore's much 
criticized legislative liaison operation. 

I 10 m then on toward midnight, he 
tries, in his own words, “to prioritize" 
Pnonti/mg takes him into the Oval Of¬ 
fice to talk each day with the President 
and to diop in on his next-door neigh¬ 
bor Vice President Mondalc Ham and 
F ritz have meshed in a manner rare in 
While House history, each savors the 
guts of things rather than the trappings. 

Asked to describe his duties, he says 
“Right now I'm a short-order conk. You 
want some F rench fries, I'll give you 
some French fries. I m not sitting here 
making great decisions " That is pure 
Jordan, or “Jerden," as the name is pro¬ 
nounced down home, lo all appearan¬ 
ces, he is the good ole boy come to Wash¬ 
ington, joshing, lieless. rumpled, feet on 
desk, a thick scailopof hair falling across 
an unlined, apple-cheeked face that is 
as unrcvcaling of emotion as a painted 
Faster egg. Operating only 50 steps from 
the Oval Office, Jordan, 32. still looks 
as if he would be more at home with 
the boys in Billy Carter’s filling station 

But Washington, which can detect 
power budding in the dark, has now had 
eight weeks to lock its sensors on Jor¬ 
dan and decide this is no gtxxl ole short- 
order cook. It has found he is enough at 
ease with power not to have to show it 
His informality lulls people into relax¬ 
ing their guard, encourages them to un¬ 
derrate him Those who have crossed 
him learn all loo late that he is an 
infighter who can hold his own in any 
political company and a far more 
complex personality than appearances 
suggest. House Speaker Tip O'Neill has 
dubbed him Hannibal, a tribute to this 
invader's rapid political conquests 

Impossible Numbers. Jordan's 
greatest source of strength is obvious- he 
has the President's complete confidence 
When Carter was Governor of Georgia. 
Jordan was his executive secretary and 
played a major role in getting legislation 
passed Jordan was the first to urge Car¬ 
ter to run for President, and he mapped 
out the campaign: it is said that he is al¬ 
ready planning the 1980 campaign. 
“The chemistry between the two is un¬ 
believable to watch,'' says former Dem¬ 
ocratic Party Chairman Robert Strauss. 

Jordan has not yet mastered his job, 
and has not found a way to deal with 
the impossible numbers of people who 
are gravitating to his power. “Fie has 
excellent organizational talents," says 





Strauss, ‘ and tremendous strengths ir 
his feel for people and his political in 
stincts. but he is much weaker in admin 
istration." Critics contend that this is 
showing up in his handling of appoint¬ 
ments. Half of the sub-Cabinet-leveJ 
posts have still not been filled, a problem 
of increasing concern. Cabinet officers 
have to spend extra hours testifying be* 
fore congressional committees since 
there are few subordinates to go to the 
llill. Complains Agriculture Secretary 
Bob Bergland. “I'm the only one in the 
department who can sign the mail." 

Talking with "Jimbo." When 
Press .Secretary Jody Powell brings a 
covey of reporters to ask Jordan about 
the appointments bottleneck, Jordan 
self-depiecatingly points to himself But 
it is a shared responsibility While Jor¬ 
dan may be methodical to a fault, his 
boss has insisted on more elaborate pro- 
ceduies than in the past. The appoint¬ 
ment process has been stietched from 
the notmal three or four weeks to five 
or six because the Administration is 
making an unparalleled effort lo avoid 
conflicts of interest and other potentially 
embarrassing situations Security clear¬ 
ances and IKS checks are also taking 
longer than expected “These people 
are going to be here four years," Jor¬ 
dan says “It is important that we gel 
the right ones' 

White House watchers also think 
they can glimpse a tad of arrogance 
showing through the g<x>d ole boy pose 
Jordan is specifically charged with not 
answering enough of his telephone calls 
He pleads m his defense that he gets 
fiom 200 to 300 of them a day But he 
could hardly spend more time at work. 
Fie usually eats lunch at his desk, con¬ 
stantly fighting his weight (185 lbs.) with 
a low-cal chnpiwd sirloin, cottage cheese 
and salad then snitches sweets from 
his secretary's candy jar His rollicking 
good humor leavens the fatiguing days. 
He responds to pressure cheerfully in 
unprintable four-letter language and 
laughs off complajners with epithets 

Jordan is tough and loose and sub¬ 
limely self-confident in the Carter White 
House He can joke about calling the 
President “Jimbo.” He has no need to 
overstate his importance or drop names, 
and although he insists that “I'm not go¬ 
ing to stay in this job forever,” nobody 
doubts that he can stay in it as long as he 
chooses He is, pure and simple, the 
President's man. 

And Washington's too. An incident 
one evening revealed what Washington 
senses* that Flamilton Jordan has found 
his place. He was sitting in his office, as 
usual sans tie, his feet on a table. The 
phone rang. It was the President asking 
about someone he was considering for an 
ambassadorship. “He's a good man,'’ 
said Jordan. “But his wife has a serious 
problem. I may be wrong. Til check it 
Yes, sir .'\He hung up. He had coolly 
warned the President of a difficulty. The 
tone of his voice had never changed. His 
feet were still on the table. 
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Net Gain Along the Shores 


"Gonna lake my little girl out to din¬ 
ner and dancing Saturday night,” sang 
Captain Barry Boucher last week after 
tying up his 75-ft. trawler Shanty Girl 
in New Bedford, Mass. In eleven days 
on Georges Bank, off the New England 
coast, Boucher and his crew of five had 
netted 45,000 lbs. of fish, including 
30,000 lbs. of yellowtail flounder, which 
they sold for $28,000 in the red brick 
auction house at the foot of the pier. 

The catch was a fluke—only once 
before this year had Boucher caught any 
yellowtail flounder—but New England 
fishermen hope that it was an omen. 
Reason: Shanty Girl was the first drag- 
ger to dock at New Bedford, the region's 
largest fishing port, since a new law took 
effect on March I, extending U.S. ju¬ 
risdiction over fishing in coastal waters 
to 200 miles from the old limit of twelve. 
The law is intended to save from ex¬ 
tinction many species of fish—as well 
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as much of the U.S. fishing industry. 

Until the mid-1960s a trawler like 
Shanty Girl could stay at sea for only 
five days and return with even more fish 
than it landed last week. Since then, 
huge fleets of modern trawlers from for¬ 
eign countries, most notably the Soviet 
Union. Japan, Poland and East Germa¬ 
ny, have swept the prime U.S. fishing 
grounds off New England, the Pacific 
Northwest and Alaska almost clean of 
Atlantic cod, yellowtail flounder and 
haddock, stocks of hake, herring, mack¬ 
erel and pollack were severely depleted. 

Under the new law, long urged by 
the fishing industry and signed last year 
by President Ford (Time, April 5), eight 
regional councils, made up of fishermen 
and private citizens, set quotas for fish 
in their areas U S. fishermen are al¬ 
lowed to net as much of each quota as 
they are equipped to take, foreign ves¬ 
sels are being licensed by the State De¬ 
partment to catch the remainder In 
practice, this means that foreigners will 
be prohibited from taking species that 
are popular with Americans but will still 
be able to take limited amounts of fish 
like hake, which is popular in Eastern 
Europe, and squid, which is prized in 
Japan and in Mediterranean countries. 
The foreign take from American waters 
will be limited to 2 million metric tons, 
down from an estimated 3.3 million met¬ 
ric tons taken in 1974 U S. fishermen 
will be allowed to net l million metric 
tons of fish this year, v 910,000 metric 
tons harvested in 1974 

Some fishermen argue that the Gov¬ 
ernment should prohibit foreign fishing 
altogether m U.S waters But most wel- 

Bedford's 175-boat fishing fleet 

get foreign fishing nations to sign prior 

U.S limit. They could scarcely object be- 

off Ecuador and Peru 


fishing boats sighted in U.S. coastal wa¬ 
ters on March 1. only one was nabbed 
by the Coast Guard—for fishing in an 
area off New England where lobster pots 
had been set. (For serious offenses, a 
captain can be fined up to $700,000.) 

To police the 2 2 million sq mi. add¬ 
ed to U.S. fishing waters—a fourfold in¬ 
crease in the area covered by the old 
law—the Coast Guard plans to add four 
planes, five helicopters and six ships, at 
a total cost of $90 million 

Mended Ways. But to enforce the 
law on the first day the Coast Guard 
could field only 19 ships and 17 planes 
- all that were available. Time Corre¬ 
spondent James Shepherd, aboard one 
of the first-day flights, saw a Russian 
fleet fishing as usual—but now with U S. 
license—about 80 miles off Long Island. 
He reported: “With their dingy, rust- 
splotched hulls, the eleven trawlers, 
floating Stakhanovites fishing for hake, 
looked like dungareed boilermakers 
next to the five pirouetting Coast Guard 
cutters near by The first day passed off 
peaceably, as has generally been the case 
since the Russians mended their sea 
manners about two years ago. 

“Even with the new law. U.S fish¬ 
ermen have far to go before catching 
up with the foreign fleets. We spotted 
only four U S trawlers, all dwarfed in 
size and efficiency by the Soviet craft 
The U S industry is made up mostly of 
small, family-owned trawlers, while for¬ 
eign vessels are either government- 
owned or heavily subsidized Supported 
by factory ships to process the catch and 
refrigerated transports to take it home. 
Soviet trawlers can stay on the fishing 
grounds for as long as six months, lim¬ 
ited only by the new regulations from 
outfishing any American boats afloat.” 
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COHEN t CORCORAN IN 1*41 (LEFT); AT IAST WEEK'S REUNION (RIGHT) 


THE PRESIDENCY/HUGH SIDEY 

Washington: Rites of Passage 

The title of Ben Cohen’s speech last Friday night was ‘The New Deal Looks For¬ 
ward.” It was as if Franklin Roosevelt were still in the White House and his staff 
members were rolling up their sleeves for another job. 

Friday was the 44th anniversary of Roosevelt's first inauguration, and some 
750 of the men and women who went into power with him, or joined later, or 
were otherwise specially touched by those years, gathered at Washington's 
Mayflower Hotel in commemoration Cohen, 82, one of F D.R. s ubiquitous 
counselors and troubleshooters, sounded the theme of marching on. Indeed, the 
New Deal in flesh and emotion and philosophy does seem to go on forever. It 
may have been the most dramatic change in Government in our histdry “It 
was,” explained Thomas G. (“Tommy the Cork”) Corcoran, “the institution¬ 
alization of com passion.” 

For a night they drank and laughed and told stories, old people grown young 
again, those who had hustled into Washington with their cardboard suitcases, 
frayed clothes, new' law degrees and fresh hope. 

On that March 4 in 1933, Corcoran, then just 32, was standing in the cold 
about a hundred feet out in the audience below Roosevelt. He was a young lawyer 
working for President Herbert Hoover in the Reconstruction Finance Corpora¬ 
tion, trying to save the banks. At 1 o’clock on that day Roosevelt’s voice echoed 
over the Capitol Plaza: “The only thing we have to fear is fear itself.” Corcoran 
stood there knowing that the banks would soon be closed and wondering whether 
it would give Americans a sense of confidence or panic them. It was one of the 
great leadership gambles of history. Corcoran, from his inside position, had wres¬ 
tled with the personal problem of whether to take his money out of his bank or 
leave it m. He told the story with relish—how he met the devil halfway, took half 
of his money out and left half of it in the bank 

■ 

West Virginia’s Senator Jennings Randolph joined exuberantly in the nos¬ 
talgia bath. At 30, he had been a new Congressman, seated up on the inaugural 
stand just 35 feet from Roosevelt. Randolph is the only legislator from F.D.R.’s 
first 100 days who still is in Congress. He recalled how he had been invited to the 
White House a few nights later with other new Congressmen. When someone sug¬ 
gested Roosevelt was moving too fast, the President doubled his fist and struck his 
desk twice. “1 still can see how his knuckles got white,” said Randolph. “Roosevelt 
answered, ‘But gentlemen, do you realize that we must act now. By acting now we 
will make mistakes, but if we do not act now, we may not have another opportu¬ 
nity to act at all.’ ” 

They all recalled with relish how Walter Lippmann, the prominent pundit, 
had dismissed Roosevelt as “a pleasant man who, without any important qualifi¬ 
cations for the office, would like very much to be President.” The thing that had 
saved Roosevelt, the New Dealers insisted, was that he did not have the least idea 
how things got done. He just decided what needed to be done and left it to others 
to achieve the impossible. Thus unburdened with technicalities, F.D.R. made it to 
cocktail lime each day with his hope still intact. The country got the message. 

What Ain* it had all been. Rex Tugwell, at 85 the oldest of the Roosevelt orig¬ 
inals. marveled at their ability to laugh in those dismal times. Then he chuckled 
over the memory of seeing Tammany Democrats dressed in their long coats and 
plug hats but so broke they could jnot pay their hotefbills. “We didn’t understand 
the seriousness of the problem/’ mused Tommy the Cork, still young at 76, “but we 
knew the joy of functioning/* 









Roadblocks on Fleet Street 


tt seemed like an enterprising piece 
.of reporting: that the Irish Republican 
. Army might have learned how to det¬ 
onate terrorist bpmbs in Northern Ire¬ 
land by remote radio signal. The story 
added, helpfully enough, that if British 
army technicians could learn what ra¬ 
dio frequencies the I.R.A. used, the 
bombs could be detonated prematurely. 

The article appeared last May in 
London’s Time Out , a trendy counter¬ 
culture weekly, and the British govern¬ 
ment was apparently not amused. Last 
month Scotland Yard arrested two Time 
Out reporters, Crispin Aubrey, 31, and 
Duncan Campbell, 24, as well as a for¬ 
mer British army signal corpsman, John 
Berry, 33, for violating the 66-year-old 
Official Secrets Act. The arrests might 
have drawn only the usual left-wing 
cries of protest if the government had 
not two weeks earlier completed depor¬ 
tation hearings against another journal¬ 
ist, American-born Mark Hosenbali, 25, 
a former Time Out reporter now on the 
staff of London’s respected Evening 
Standard, and Philip Agee, 42, a for¬ 
mer Central Intelligence Agency oper¬ 
ative and one of Hosenball’s sources for 
Time Out stories on her majesty's secret 
spooks (TlMF. Nov. 29). Under British 
law. the government need not say pre¬ 
cisely why Aubrey, Campbell, Berry, 
Hosenbali and Agee qre being punished, 
and the press is effectively prohibited 
from trying to find out. Says Ron 
Knowles, an official of Britain's Nation¬ 
al Union of Journalists: “Journalism is 
becoming a high-risk occupation in this 
country.” 

No Windsorgote. That is nothing 
new. Though Fleet Street’s influential 
national dailies are freighted with sex, 
scandal and scholarly dissertations on 
foreign policy, hard-digging investiga¬ 
tive reporting is all but impossible. “Our 
Jaw and our attitudes have been con¬ 
ditioned to defend free speech rather 
than free inquiry,” observes Editor Har¬ 
old Evans, whose exceptionally aggres¬ 
sive Sunday Times has repeatedly in¬ 
curred government wrath in the past 
decade. “It is all right to utter opinion 
but not to publish the supporting evi¬ 
dence.” Thus probably no British news¬ 
paper would have got away with a dis¬ 
closure similar to the Washington Posts 
report last month of secret CIA payoffs 
to Jordan’s King Hussein (see News¬ 
watch). Nor is it likely that a British ver¬ 
sion of the Pentagon papers or the Wa¬ 
tergate scandals would ever have seen 
the light of print. 

One problem is that Britain has no 
equivalent of First Amendment guar¬ 
antees of press freedom. Instead, Brit¬ 
ish journalists face a daunting obstacle 
qpPttO of lejpd restrictions: 1) strict, ii- 


bel laws that allow even notorious pub¬ 
lic figures to win damages for disclo¬ 
sures that in the U.S. would not be 
considered actionable; 2) stringent con- 
tempt-of-court rules under which a jour¬ 
nalist can be jailed for any original 
reporting about a matter that is sub 
judice, that is, before a court; 3) the prin¬ 
ciple of “confidence,” which protects 
from disclosure industrial secrets and 
other private information that would 
be considered fair game m the U.S.. 
and 4) the so-called D (for defense) no¬ 
tices, which are issued by the govern¬ 
ment as advance warnings that stones 
about certain subjects would be harm¬ 
ful to national defense. Though the no¬ 
tices are not legally binding, editors 
almost always take them seriously, and 
they amount to a kind of prior re¬ 
straint that in the U.S. would probably 
be ruled unconstitutional. 

Avoid Probate. Of all the road¬ 
blocks on Fleet Street, the most formi¬ 
dable is the Official Secrets Act, which 
makes illegal the unauthorized dissem¬ 
ination of any government document, no 
matter how trivial. Indeed the act was 
used in 1932 to jail a journalist for two 
months for publishing details of a will 
leaked to him by a probate clerk. Since 
the measure was adopted m 1911, in the 
heat of an anti-German spy scare, at 
least seven journalists have been pros¬ 
ecuted and four imprisoned. In 1974 the 
Labor Party campaigned on a pledge to 
narrow the most sweeping sections of 
the act, and the promise was repeated 
last autumn in the House of Commons 
by Home Secretary Merlyn Rees. 

It is Rees, however, who ordered 
the deportation of Hosenbali and Agee 
and who, as nominal head of Scotland 
Yard, is responsible for the arrest of Au¬ 
brey, Campbell and Berry. It may be 
just a coincidence that Rees was Sec¬ 
retary of State for Northern Ireland 
last spring when the potentially explo¬ 
sive Time Out article about radio bombs 
was published, and that a number of al¬ 
leged I.R.A. terrorists have indeed been 
killed when devices they were carrying 
exploded prematurely. 

A number of British journalists, jur¬ 
ists and Members of Parliament are dis¬ 
pleased with the state of press freedom 
in Britain and with their government's' 
recent round of journalist bashing. “This 
is extremely worrying,” says M.P. Rob¬ 
in Corbett, a member of the Labor Par¬ 
ty’s civil liberties group. “It stinks.” Cor¬ 
bett knows: he and some colleagues 
tried to debate the subject in Parlia¬ 
ment last month, but the speaker of 
the House of Commons ruled that be¬ 
cause Agee was appealing his depor¬ 
tation, the matter was sub Judice and 
could not be discussed. 
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NEWSWATCH/THOMAS GRIFFITH 

Editors Telling Secrets 

liver since the Washington Post broke the story of the 
cia s secret payments to King Hussein, it has been besieged 
by angry letters describing its action as “unpatriotic ... in 
the vilest taste . the pinnacle of irresponsible journalism." 
The Post was apparently disturbed enough last week by the 
outcry to call front-page attention to a curious story inside 
headlined POSI AI 1ITUOE “VLRY RLSPONSIBLF" IN WHITL 
iiousr l>F Al INGS ON ciA siory. This story quotes Jody Pow¬ 
ell, the presidential press secretary, in support of the Post . 
though Powell did not deny that the President himself in pri¬ 
vate meetings with Cabinet and Congressmen had called the 
Post irresponsible Where does that leave every body 

The issue of w hether the press has a right to print Gov¬ 
ernment-stamped “secrets" keeps bedeviling Government and 
journalism It always will High-minded, and sometimes high- 
flown rhetoric about the rights of the Government or of the 
press are heard, there also exists the public’s right, and per¬ 
haps its duty, to be skeptical of both sides 

In private discussions, investigative reporters like Bob 
Woodward of Watergate fame (who also broke the Hussein 
story) describe their role in cat-mouse terms- it's the Gov¬ 
ernments job to keep secrets, the reporter's job to ferret them 
out Editorially defending its story, the Post sanctimoniously 
praised President Carter for insisting "that a much better ef¬ 
fort must be made by the Government to keep its secrets—es¬ 
pecially the cia s This really isn't satisfactory even if the 
cia were effectively keeping its secret, others who might be in¬ 
terested in leaking the story include Palestinian rebels, the Is¬ 
raelis. a disaffected official in the American or Jordanian 
governments, or the Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board, 
whose objection to the subsidy was overruled by Ford. Of 
course theie are those like Columnist Tom Wicker who think 
that most secrets are dirty Or those who think disclosure did 
no real harm, like Post F^xecutivc Editor Ben Bradlce. who 
wonders “how good the Brave Little King’s intelligence is, 
anyway And with that $210 million in aid he gets from us. 
why does he need a million dollars m walking around’ mon¬ 
ey from the c ia ?" 

To a man. editors feel burned by what they regard as odi¬ 
ous past attempts to muzzle them in the name of national se¬ 
curity “Once something leaks out. it’s open season,'* says 
Editor Tom Winship of the Boston Globe “I always regret it 
when wo ve played games. I got my head cleai on the Pen¬ 
tagon papers " Over at the New York Times, the Bay of Pigs 
lesson was well learned. At President Kennedy's personal re¬ 
quest, the 7/ mes did not print what n knew in advance of the 
invasion, only to be told afterward by a rueful Kennedy that 
had the story been published, the misbegotten adventure 
would have been canceled The news suppression that an¬ 
gered Bradlee most was the bombing of Cambodia. 'The peo¬ 
ple who were being bombed knew it. the Godless Commies 
knew it, only the American people didn't In almost 20 years 
in a decision-making seat. I've heard lots of claims about the 
serious harm our stories would do, but not one panned out. 
People arc always trying to get me to be a statesman instead 
of a journalist, ft's fine work, but not what I chose." 

On the other hand, Los Angeles Times Editor William F 
Thomas finds so many challenges to gaudy details in the 
Woodward story “bugging me that if I were convinced this 
was a legitimate intelligence expenditure. 1 wouldn't use the 
story'—period " The CIA isn’t any longer the unchecked “rogue 
elephant,” as Senator Frank Church once described it; it 
cleared the Hussein payments with President Ford and the ap- 
|propriate congressional oversight committee; President Car¬ 
eer just hadn't got around to finding out about it. When the 
IgClA's secret activities are properly monitored, a free press 
2fjtld a Government free to conduct covert intelligence ought 
to exist side by side in a democracy. In other words, who 




THE WASHINGTON POST'S BRADLEE A WOODWARD 

elected editors to decide national security matters? 

This frequently asked question troubles editors (if there’s 
any skin thinner than a politician's, it’s a news pa per man’s), 
but it does not deflect them from exercising their right to 
print Actually, they are more cautiolfc and seek more coun¬ 
sel than they readily admit. The public that knows about a re¬ 
porter consulting Deep Throat in a dark garage to verify a 
point has little idea of what lengths editors go to * if only m 
self-protect ion—to consult those in authority and to hear out 
objections (but they don’t want to be required to do so) Be¬ 
fore publishing the Hussein story, Bradlce and Woodward 
had an off-the-record session at the White House, where Pres¬ 
ident Carter objected to the story's timing, but did not try to 
stop its publication. Bradlee will say only that “I have it on 
the highest possible authority that the national interest was 
not engaged." (A widespread criticism of the Post story was 
that it broke the day Secretary of State Vance arrived m 
Amman to see King Hussein, Bradlee holds that so much ad¬ 
vance consultation with the Administration gave it time 
enough to alert everyone, including the King, in advance ) 

“When a story is obviously sensitive," says James f Hoge 
Jr , editor of the Chicago Sun-limes, “chances arc it wouldn’t 
be accurate without going to the highest authority--which 
can then expand your capacity to understand the situation " 
(Bradlee agrees, but “I start with the premise 'Now' talk me 
out of it.' ' ) Several years ago. learning that the U S had con¬ 
tingency plans to use atomic weapons against Hanoi, the Sun- 
Times satisfied itself that the plans were contingent, and wait¬ 
ed until the war was over before mentioning them 

Editors are most easily persuaded to withhold informa¬ 
tion when lives are involved. Wartime censorship rules against 
reporting troop movements are scrupulously adhered to. Their 
peacetime equivalents are kidnapings, rapes and hostages, or 
an intelligence agent's life in jeopardy Though the notion 
may be strange to readers, editors start with the idea that to 
withhold valuable information—unless objections are over¬ 
riding—is somehow immoral, like trying to play Gcxl “No 
great disaster befell the American people from the publica¬ 
tion of the Pentagon papers," says A M. Rosenthal, exec¬ 
utive editor of the New York Times “You can’t put things 
on a scale, and see whether a story would be great for Israel 
or bad for the Arabs. In almost every story you run. someone 
—politicians, judges—has a valid reason from his point of 
view for not running it." 

The courts have long upheld the rights of editors to de¬ 
cide for themselves. This privilege is not as cost-free as some 
editors argue: foreign political leaders often deplore and con¬ 
sider harmful the sievelike nature of the American Govern¬ 
ment and the blabbiness of the American press. The gain is 
in a public informed, in time to redress wrongs. Advantage 
and disadvantage are not always in neat balance. Where in a 
other societies only authority prevails, here what is not au¬ 
thority's domain is left to conscience. The heartening fact, to 
judge by the record, is that the graver the issue, the more the 
editor hears from his conscience. 





Nothing succeeds like success 


In the beginning, two years 
ago, there were sceptics. The 
return of a famous old name in 
a revolutionary new format? 

Not only that but the introduction 
of a completely new kind of 
photography. Real Time 
Photography. The term borrowed 
from the computer field Applied 
to cameras it means photography 
free of delays, free of limitations 
and free of restricting technical 
pettiness. 


This camera is the result of a 
cooperative effort between three 
great names. Two in the field of 
cameras. One in automobile 
design'? That’s right, automobile 
design. Yashica, the pioneer in 
camera electronics. Carl Zeiss, a 
leader in the German optical field. 
And the automobile designer? The 
Porsche Design Group. 


The result of this cooperation 
is of course the CONTAX RTS 
and the Real Time System of 
photography The fact that this 
revolutionary camera and system 
have taken Europe by storm is now 
history. What is news, is that it is 
available in this area at last. Now 
you can experience the speed, 
accuracy, optical perfection 
and handling ease that only 
CONTAX can give. It’s not for 
everyone of course, but it could be 
just made for you. 
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ARTIST S HOUSE IN PALM DESERT, CALIF 


They have been likened to bubble 
gum beehives, musculatured mush¬ 
rooms. humanoid terrariums, lunar 
campsites, shingled igloos and plastic 
puffballs By whatever designation, but 
for every good reason, the geodesic dome 
home is finally winning acceptance and 
. approbation 

; “The market is literally exploding/’ 
* says Engineer Peter Tobia, whose New 
: Jersey based Geodesic Structures, Inc. 
? sells prefabricated domes (average price 
$12,000) nationally through a network 


, 
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GEODESIC STUDIO PERCHED ATOP AN APARTMENT BUILDING IN MANHATTAN 


of 40 builder-dealers. Tobia, who says 
his firm receives 400 written inquiries a 
week, expects to double the number of 
dealer outlets this year and sell some 
200 units (about $2 2 million worth) Pe¬ 
ter Tobia s brother Ronald, who owns 
a separate company. Building Concepts, 
Inc , that builds finished dome-iciles in 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania, antici¬ 
pates sales of up to 100 domes m its area 
for a total of some $3 million this year 
Calhedralitc Domes, in Aptos. Calif, re¬ 
ports that sales of kits are running at 60 
a month (average price $6,500) The 
company expects to gross between $3 
million and $5 million this year and is 
planning to expand oveiseas. Like oth¬ 
er dome makers, the company sells 
mostly to people who intend to use them 
as primary, year-round homes Since a 
competent handyman can erect a house 
himself, with muscle power from fam¬ 
ily and friends, a spacious, three-bed¬ 
room dome built from a kit can cost as 
little as $25,000 (not including land) 

Not All a Ball. Living in the round 
is not exactly new Cave dwellers, 
Kurds, birds, bees, Bedouins, medieval 
Irish monks. Indians, Eskimos, Zulus, 
lighthouse keepers and leprechauns, to 
name a few, have tried it But it look 
the genius of R Buckminster Fuller, 
now 81, whose brilliantly engineered 
structures were used as radar domes on 
the arctic DLW line after World War II. 
to demonstrate conclusively that for the 
material used they are the strongest and 
most efficient way to enclose space 



Moreover, they cover maximum volume 
with minimum surface area Ergo, it 
takes less energy to heal or cool a spher¬ 
ical structure than the rectilinear box 
of traditional architecture and consumer 
preference Since nearly all dome homes 
have big skylights, lighting costs are also 
lower. 

Tate Miller, one of Cathedralite s 
three young co-owners, estimates that 
the energy bill for a dome home ranges 
between one-third and one-half of that 
for a conventional house with the same 
floor space John and Martha Evensta, 
a physician and his wife who have a five- 
room. $40,000 dome in Grand Rapids. 
Minn., say that their highest monthly 
electricity bill, in subzero January, came 
to $91—which included not only heat¬ 
ing but also power for all their house¬ 
hold appliances. The Evenstas’ house is 
mainly heated by a wood-burning fur¬ 
nace backed up by a heat pump, plus a 
fireplace Norm and Sirlcen Ghigleri, 
whose Cathedralite dome nestles in Cal¬ 
ifornia's Santa Cruz hills, reported that 
their January electricity bill was $41.56, 
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while neighbors complained of paying 
$ 125 and more for power. 

Life in a globe is not always a ball. 
Domes have had a bad reputation for 
leaking, though manufacturers claim 
that this should be no problem if the 
home is finished by an expert roofer. 
They are apt to be noisy, since they usu¬ 
ally have few of the interior partitions 
that muffle sound in a traditional struc¬ 
ture. Fitting rectangular furniture into 
a round house also poses problems; 
many dome dwellers build in tubs, beds 
and cabinets shaped to fit the walls. 

A perennial headache is the exotic 
structures' attraction for curiosity seek¬ 
ers and peekers. Bill Woods, who man¬ 
ufactures hardware for geodesics in 
Phoenix, and lives with his family in 
three connected domes, recalls looking 
up'from dinner one night to find three 
people peering in one window, two at an¬ 
other and two more at the door trying to 
get in. Uninvited guests do not, howev¬ 
er, bother Manhattan Businessman 
Henry Hansen berg and his wife. Interi¬ 
or Decorator Mara Gardner. They have 
erected a dome studio on their penthouse 
duplex overlooking Central Park. 

Another problem: mortgage financ¬ 
ing has been hard to get for domes. How¬ 
ever, most builders today agree that 
loans are usually available for profes¬ 
sionally built models; some bankers cite 
the energy savings as an important plus. 
The few contractor-built domes that 
have been resold have brought high 
prices. The manufacturers claim that 
dome builders have no trouble getting 
building permits. Ironically, say the 
Cathedralite owners, the only city where 
their earthquake-resistant dwellings 
have run afoul of local building and safe¬ 
ty requirements is Los Angeles. 

In contrast to the mid-'60s. when 
most dome homes were funky, palchcd- 
up symbols of the counterculture, the av¬ 
erage buyer is relatively well-to-do and 
well educated. Says Geodesic Structures' 
Peter Tobia: “The people we’re getting 
today are the pre-soid market that 
knows about Bucky Fuller. We're build¬ 
ing a basically middle-, upper-middle- 
class American housing unit that is a 
natural and intelligent alternative to ex¬ 
pensive and inefficient housing.’" 

Trees and Clouds. All of which, 
to round-homers, is like discussing 
Chartres in terms of beam load. They 
speak lyrically of the feeling of spacious¬ 
ness, of an almost mystical airiness in¬ 
duced by living under a skylight. A Los 
Angeles dome-ophile, sounding like Ge¬ 
rard Manley Hopkins, talks of skylights 
filled with 'Towering trees and billow¬ 
ing clouds dashed with birds in flight.” 
Ken Niboli, a California real estate bro¬ 
ker who lives and works in separate 
domes, puts the case even more com- 
pellingly. “I feel,” he says, “like I'm al¬ 
ways on vacation.” 


On a volume of 90,222,560 shares, 
the New York Stock Exchange Com¬ 
posite closed at 54.98. up .8$ for the week 
ending March 4, 1977. The Dow Jones 
30 stock industrial average was 953.46, 
up 20.03. Standard & Poor's 500 stock 
index was 101.20, up 1.72. Among sig¬ 
nificant N.Y.S.E. Stocks: 
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CMteau Beau-CMre 


CH-1815 Clarens-Montreux Lake of Geneva G 
International School for Qlria (from 14 to 22 > 
years). Finishing School and all modem langu- J 
ages. American Section (grade 9-12)-Com- n 
mercial Section. Official diplomas. Summer P 
seeeton (July-August). Winter sports In the jg 
mountains. ApplyforpartlcularstothePrlnclpal. £ 
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Instltut Alpln Vldomanatte 

Rougemont near Gstaad 

For girls from 16-20. Situated In beautiful 
mountain scenery. Language and secretarial 
courses, domestic science. Certificates from 
Alliance Frangaise. Cambridge. Pitmans. Pri¬ 
vate tennis court, 8 wlmmlng pool and skl-ing fa- 
cllltles. Scholastic year and Summer courses. 

Ecole Lamanla Lausanne 

Lake of Geneva 

Intensive French course. All grades in one of j 
Switzertand’sgreatestBchools. Language and I 
commercial diploma. Secretarial courses.,; 
Boarding and day school. ; 

Address: ch de Prtvllte 3, CH-1001 Lausanne < 


From Kindergarten to University 

BrHIantmont 

Coeducational day-school 

Boarding School for girls 

12-18, av. SecrStan, CH-1005 Lausanne 

Ecole Nomrelte 

Coeducational day-school 
Boarding School for boys 
Ch.de Rov 6 r 6 az 20. CM-1012 Chailly-Lausanne 

Swiss Matriculation—International Baccalau¬ 
reate. American High School (9-12th Grade)— 
EnglishGCE Oand A levels. Modern languages. 
Secretarial courses. 


g Foundation ot The International 
3 School of fieaeva 

0 . Q) 

D An international school system with two board-j g 
W ing facilities. World leader in International 1 0 
p education. French and/or English program-* a 
J? mes. K through 13. Write: 62 rte de Ch 6 ne. 0 
< 1208 Geneva, Switzerland Z 

s .. s 

3 St. Boorgo’s School * 

> 1815 Clarens-Montreux (Founded 1927) 2 
® English Public School for Girls (11-19 years). I 
2 Purpose built. Extensive facilities, including g 
2 heated swimming pool. Preparation for G.C.E. ui 
71 (Cambridge) «0» and «A» levels and University Q 
9 Entrance. Intensive courses In English andU 
X French for girls of foreign nationality. ffl 
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very frightening because once you fell 
in the water, you didn't know which end 
was up. I was afraid I’d get hit by the 
boat when it capsized.’ 1 Adds Susan the 
Stunt Expert: “Ifs kind of a cathartic 
way to end a movie. You really feel as 
though you’ve survived.” 

■ 

“The fashion world has never used 
me. 1 have used it to show what I want¬ 
ed to do,” says former model. Countess 
Vera von Lehndorff, commonly known 
as Veruschka. What she wants to do, it 
turns out, is “get in other skins, wheth¬ 
er through acting or painting.” But she 
is no ordinary painter. For more than a 
decade her canvas has been her own 
body, which she decorates to look like 
an animal, a businessman or a rock star, 
as the fancy sfrikes her. She is now in 
the process of compiling photographs of 
her painted selves into a book and even 
organizing an exhibition. As for acting, 
Veruschka. 33, plays a stripper in Bel¬ 
gian Director Francis Weyergans' new 
film. Flesh Color . Her next movie will 
also be a Weyergans because, says Ve¬ 
ruschka, “it’s so good to work with the 
same person. Liv Ullmann without Ing¬ 
mar Bergman would never be where she 
is now.” 


ACTRESS ft FORMER MODEL VERUSCHKA: HER RODY IS A CANVAS 


That vampish young lady in black 
hardly looks like the type to drive a race 
car or ride a bucking bronco. Never¬ 
theless, Susan Sarandon is an actress 
who takes pride in doing her own stunt 
work on the set. In The Great Waldo 
Pepper she climbed out on the wing of 
a biplane, and in her latest film. The 
Other Side of Midnight, she pretends to 
drown in a lake in Greece. “I had to 
spend three days in a tank with six men 
working agitators to make the waves 
high enough,” says Sarandon. “It was 


Was it possible that the great Com¬ 
munist conspiracy trial of the '40s that 
so divided the nation, the crucible of so 
much accusation and anguish, had been 
reduced to mere kitsch—a typewriter¬ 
shaped cake, pumpkin pies and Pop 
Hiss? Yes, it was, at a party celebrat¬ 
ing the publication of Laughing Last 
(Houghton Mifflin; $8.95), Son Tony’s 
glib portrait of Alger Hiss as a prank-lov¬ 
ing, jovial kook. “1 still feel confused 
about how he could be thought a Com¬ 
mie.” says Tony, 34, a staff writer for 
The New Yorker and a pan-time bar¬ 
tender on Manhattan's West Side. “He's 
a Harvard-Baltimore conservative. He 
befriends a hippie (Whittaker Chambers, 
the man who charged in 1948 that Al¬ 
ger Hiss had passed secret State Depart¬ 
ment documents to Soviet spies], lends 


TONY HISS A FATHER AlOER RAISE "HISS COCKTAILS" 
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him his typewriter, and look what hap¬ 
pens.” The fact that the senior Hiss, now 
72, spent 44 months in prison on charg¬ 
es of peijury for denying the Chambers 
story does not seem to put a damper on 
Tony. In fact, in a gaucherie topped only 
by the cake, he mixed up a special high¬ 
ball for the party: a “Hiss cocktail,” sloe 
gin tinted with grenadine to turn the 
drink what Tony describes as “Commie 
Red,” 

■ 

Never one to turn down a challenge, 
Criminal Trial Lawyer Edward Bennett 
Williams has defended the likes of Joe 
McCarthy, Adam Clayton Powell, Jimmy 
Hoffa and John Connolly. But his tough¬ 
est case may lie ahead. At the request 
of exiled Russian Author Alexander Sol¬ 
zhenitsyn, Williams, 56, has agreed to 
defend imprisoned Soviet Dissident Al¬ 
exander Ginzburg. “I decided it would 
be a good and useful thing to do,” says 
Williams. It may also be a mission im¬ 
possible, since the Soviets are not likely 
to permit an American lawyer to rep¬ 
resent Ginzburg at his as yet unsched¬ 
uled trial. Undaunted, Williams will 
seek a visa to visit his client in the So¬ 
viet Union and is already busy studying 
the Soviet criminal code to turn up ar¬ 
guments that can be used in Ginzburg's 
behalf. In fact, the wealthy Washington 
lawyer (estimated annual income: more 
than $500,000) is so fascinated by the 
Ginzburg case that at a meeting with 
Solzhenitsyn he did not raise the mat¬ 
ter of a fee. 

■ 

“I hope it won't be another 50 years 
before we can celebrate like this again/’ 
joked a high-spirited Bing Crosby to 
the audience at Ambassador College 
in Pasadena, Calif. The Old Showman * 
was onstage with the likes of Botto Mid- 
lor, Pearl Bailey, Paul Anka, Martha Raye 
and Rosemory Clooney to tape a March 
20 CBS special honoring Bing's 50th 
year in the business. As he finished his 
bit, the 72-year-old singer tripped and 
tumbled at least six feet into the or¬ 
chestra pit. He was rushed to a nearby 
hospital, where he was treated for a 
cut on his head and bruise on his bot¬ 
tom, and was pronounced well enough 
to go home in two days. Always the 
type to take a fall lightly, Crosby 
hummed some of the songs from his 
show while in the emergency room and 
felt fit enough to chat with Raye. who 
accompanied him to the hospital, 
tfdipped Bing about his fall: “This was 
part of the show. I didn’t get it right 
the first time. I’ll have to try again.” 
Move over, Chevy Chose. 

■ 

Muhammad All has always seemed 
a littler larger than life. Now there he 
|s, 9 ft. tall and weighing 1,100 lbs., in a 
massive metal portrait that Detroit 
Sculptor Don Thibodeaux welded from 



100 auto bumpers. The shimmering stat¬ 
ue, unveiled this week at the National 
Art Museum of Sport in New York 
City's Madison Square Garden, delights 
its subject, who is no more reticent on 
art than on anything else. "It’s perfect.” 
says Ali, “I love it. I'm not that ugly,” 
he continues. "It looks more like a mix¬ 
ture of Joe Frazier and George Foremon, 
but I’m proud of it. It’s an honor for any¬ 
body to put that much time and work 
into something of me." Neither is Ali 
bothered that the sculptor chose auto 
parts to memorialize him. "It says that 
I'm tough and that I’ve taken a lot of 
bumps.” 

• 

From the soaps to Broadway. It’s 
enough to make a girl say "Leapin’ liz¬ 
ards.” Which is just what Search for 
Tomorrow's Andrea McArdle, age 13. 
does in her new role as Little Orphan 
Annie. The Broadway-bound musical 
Annie, now playing at Washington's 
Kennedy Center, also stars Actor Reid 
Shelton as the magnanimous Daddy 
Warbucks and Unknown Canine Sandy 
as Annie’s faithful mutt. Making his pro¬ 
duction debut with the play is Actor 
and Director Mike Nichols, who saw it 
in summer stock and was smitten. "It's 
a sweet show but not saccharine, and 
it's touching because Annie is a tough 
little girl who doesn’t ask anything from 
anybody,” says Nichols, adding that "all 
my life I've wanted to be a producer. 
To me, a producer is the guy who comes 
in once every three weeks or so and 
says the shoes are wrong. It’s the ideal 
job.” 
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BILALIANS HEAR PlEA FOR "PURE ISLAM" AT CHICAGO SURVIVAL DAY SERVICE WALLACE MUHAMMAD, PREDESTINED LEADER 


Conversion of the Muslims 


In its heyday in the 1960s. the sep¬ 
aratist sect known as the "Black Mus¬ 
lims’’ appeared to many as a sinister 
force for racial hostility. Their leader, 
Elijah Muhammad, preached a weird 
doctrine that the race of “white devils" 
had been created from blacks, and that 
Allah had assumed bodily form in the 
person of W.D hard, a mysterious black 
itinerant who preached in Detroit until 
he vanished in 1934. The great annual 
event was “Savior’s Day," the cult’s 
Christmas, which celebrated the advent 
of hard 

Saviors Day was observed once 
again last week, but this time as “Sur¬ 
vival Day " The name change, signify¬ 
ing Fard's downgraded status, is only 
the latest indication that the movement 
has abandoned virtually all its peculiar 
views The man who has directed these 
sweeping changes in the two years since 
Elijah Muhammad’s death is his son. 
Wallace D Muhammad, 43, whom hard 
had predestined as leader before he was 
even born. 

Last Book. “Our purpose is the re¬ 
vival and restoration of pure Islam,’’ the 
pudgy, bearded Wallace declared to the 
throng at Chicago’s gold-domed central 
mosque on Survival Day weekend. No 
longer is Fard to be considered divine, 
according to Wallace, for “God docs not 
eat. he does not drink " Nor is Elijah 
Muhammad to be considered the “Mes¬ 
senger of God.*’ Wallace’s view “The 
Prophet Mohammed is the seal of the 
prophets, and the Koran is the last 
book." The soft-spoken Wallace Mu¬ 
hammad. who had originally wanted to 
be an electronics technician, privately 
questioned Fard’s diviaity as early as 
1955. Twice his father expelled him 
from the sect for this heresy, but the ban¬ 
ishments proved temporary, for as Wal¬ 
lace recalls. “Daddy used to say. “Our 
Savior Master Fard told us that boy is 
different.’ ” 


Besides returning to orthodox belief 
in Allah, Wallace Muhammad has abol¬ 
ished his father’s separatism, which also 
ran counter to orthodox Islam. Elijah 
Muhammad had demanded a piece of 
the U.S. for a separate black nation, and 
taught that Allah would destroy the 
white devils and their civilization by the 
end of this century. Wallace Muham¬ 
mad, who has opened membership in 
the sect to all races, told Survival Day 
worshipers, “We know there is no su¬ 
periority in any color." He has also abol¬ 
ished the group's muscular police force, 
the “Fruit of Islam " 

He has even changed the group's 
name. Once the Nation of Islam, it now 
calls itself the World Community of Is¬ 
lam in the West, or the Bilalians, in 
honor of Bilal, Mohammed's first black 
follower Ministers, now termed imams, 
are expected to instruct members in the 
Koran and the Bible. At “temples," re¬ 
named “mosques," the seats have been 
ripped out so that members can pros¬ 
trate themselves during prayer. Wallace 
also stresses such traditional “pillars” of 
observance as the month-long fast of 
Ramadan, the five daily prayers while 
facing Mecca, and the Hajj (pilgrimage) 
This new orthodoxy has driven away 
only “five or six" ministers, Wallace 
claims, and has helped boost member¬ 
ship from 40,000 to 70,000 since his fa¬ 
ther died, ft has paid off in other ways 
Arab nations are providing substantial 
aid, including $16 million for a South 
Side Chicago mosque. The money comes 
at a strategic time. Last week the once- 
secretive organization for the first time 
released a balance sheet for Chicago 
headquarters; it shows a consolidated 
debt of $6.5 million, part of it from 
the group's private empire of small busi¬ 
nesses. For years, complains Wallace, 
“money was handled like it was being 
dug out of the ground somehow.” He is 
selling off the various businesses. Per¬ 


sonally joining in the new austerity, 
Wallace shuns his father’s luxurious es¬ 
tate near the University of Chicago. He 
prefers to live in a modest brick bun¬ 
galow not far from his mosque. 

Of Bombs and Bishops 

At Manhattan's federal courthouse 
last week, Raisa Nemikin, 27, secretary 
at the Episcopal Church's national of¬ 
fices, read a statement: “The fBl and 
U S government are attempting to de¬ 
stroy the Hispanic community and the 
Puerto Rican independence movement. 
By cooperating, the church has de¬ 
stroyed whatever credibility and trust it 
had with the oppressed ” With that. 
Nemikin began serving up to 14 months 
in prison for refusing to testify before a 
federal grand jury. 

The grand jury is investigating the 
F.A 1 N„ a radical Puerto Rican inde¬ 
pendence group that claims responsibil¬ 
ity for 49 U S bombings At the Chi¬ 
cago apartment of the only known 
F A.F.N member, Carlos Alberto Torres. 
24. FBI agents last November found 211 
sticks of dynamite and 100 lbs. of ex¬ 
plosive chemicals. They also discovered 
correspondence showing that Torres 
was a member of the Episcopal Church's 
Commission on Hispanic Affairs. 

When agents turned up at Episcopal 
headquarters. Bishop Milton Wood, 
chief aide to Presiding Bishop John Al- 
Jin. let them examine commission files 
and test church typewriters. Later the 
two bishops provided other material, fig* 
uring it was public information. Mean¬ 
while the grand jury summoned Ngm* 
ikin and her boss, Hispanic CommisSM 
Director Maria Cueto. Both refuseaj(p 
testify, on grounds of religious liberty! 
but a federal district court denied the 
claim. Though the national church is 
paying the two women's legal fees, it is 
not backing their refusal to testify. This 
week Maria Cueto is likely to join Rat* 
sa Nemikin in prison as a penalty for 
that silence. 






Icing the Puck 

SLAP SHOT 

Directed by GEORGE ROY HILL 
Screenplay by NANCY DOWD 

The talk is going to cause most of 
the talk. There is nothing in the history 
of movies to compare with Slap Shot 
for consistent, low-level obscenity of ex- 
« . prcssion. Its producers, besides featuring 
an R rating more prominently than is 
customary, are also warning parents that 
its language is probably too rough for 
most kids. That's all to the good. Better 
to be up front about the matter than to 
apply a censorious pencil to a script that 
derives considerable power not only 
from what its characters say but from 
' how they say it — / e., grossly 

The reason for their locutions is as 
simple as the speakers: mi nor-league 
jocks laboring in a sport that has never 
been noted for attracting gentlemen 
—professional hockey The Charles¬ 
town Chiefs represent one of those 
old. grimily industrialized middle-size 
Northeastern cities, the kind of place 
, most viewers hear about only when it 
loses a defense contract In a desperate 
attempt to turn his losers into winners, 
the coach (Paul Newman) converts the 
team from skaters into brawlers - tank- 
town versions of the old, notorious Phil¬ 
adelphia Flyers. His tactics are as low 
as the team's skills in language arts, and 
just as effective Slowly one passes from 
shock to sympathy and laughter. One 



Nf WJMAN A TEAMMATES IN SLAP SHOT 
Losing a tough one. 




appreciates as, well Director Hill's solid 
realization of the minor-league ambi¬ 
ence—plasticized motels and bars, drea¬ 
ry arenas, the grubby team bus—and the 
brisk, vivid sketches of recognizable jock 
types with which he and Screenwriter 
Dowd* have peopled the Chiefs. Un¬ 
questionably. the film makers are at¬ 
tempting a valid moral statement. Their 
concern is not merely with the decline 
of hockey from artful sport into blood 
spectacle, but also with the general ten¬ 
dency of pop cultural enterprise to go 
for the vulgar and the sensational, then 
to avoid responsibility by claiming to 
give the public what it wants. 

Yet for all these considerable merits, 
the film ultimately disappoints. Its prob¬ 
lem is an ending that abruptly transports 
the audience from heightened realism to 
broad satire. It is a defect that Slap Shot 
shares with the current hit Network -a 
desire to present an editorial so corrosive 
that aesthetics, questions of form and 
proportion simply dissolve. The Chiefs 
win the league championship on a fluke, 
when their last holdout against the 
brawling style flips out. Throughout, this 
out-of-place Ivy Leaguer has been nice¬ 
ly underplayed by Michael Onlkean. 
But in the denouement he is forced to go 
for a broader, cheaper kind of comic re¬ 
sponse, thus vitiating the power of an en¬ 
ergetic and original movie that gamel> 
risks, m its more brutal moments, being 
mistaken for the very sort of thing it is 
criticizing. Slap Shot may have done 
a lot of fast skating and some solid 
body checking, but in the last period it 
makes a final costly slip and misses its 
goa 1. Richard Schickel 

Derailed 

THE CAS5ANDRA CROSSING 

Directed by GEORGE pan COSMATOS 
Screenplay by TOM mankiEWICZ, ROBERT 
KATZ and GEORGE PAN COSMATOS 

For reasons never fully explained we 
are asked to believe that the U.S Gov¬ 
ernment is storing deadly bacteria, use¬ 
ful m germ warfare, at the World Health 
Organization headquarters in Geneva. 
For reasons never fully explained, a 
team of agents—their allegiance never 
identified—breaks in to rip the stuff off 
T wo are stopped, but one gets away and, 
infected with the plague, boards an in¬ 
ternational express train bound for Swe¬ 
den. For reasons n f.e., Burt Lancaster, 
the American intelligence agent in 
charge of arresting both crook and dis¬ 
ease, orders the cars sealed (to prevent 
an epidemic), then diverts the express 
to Poland over a rickety bridge scarcely 
able to sustain the weight of a handcar 
Lancaster persists in this curious deci¬ 
sion despite information that spontane¬ 
ous remission is occurring m all those 
infected. 

*Do\m 1 has a blood connection to professional alh- 
letics. Her brothci 1 rank is a minor-league hock¬ 
ey player who served as ihe film's technical 
adviser. 



LOREN A HARRIS IN CASSANDRA 

A painful passage. 


The thought keeps nagging that this 
command decision is based on aesthetic 
rather than scientific, moral or political 
considerations It may be that the agent 
charitably wishes to spare the world 
more banal dialogue. Or it may be that 
he wishes to spare his colleagues on the 
train any further embarrassment. Sure¬ 
ly he, like the viewer, must wonder why 
Richard Harris, as the only doctor 
aboard, has been encouraged to dye his 
hair white-blond. And why Sophia Lo¬ 
ren. as Harris’ estranged wife, is work¬ 
ing in a gray makeup that makes 
her look plagued even before the dis¬ 
ease breaks out. Or why poor Martin 
Sheen, cast as Ava Gardner's creepy gig¬ 
olo. undergoes such unmotivated regen¬ 
eration in crisis. And why O J. Simpson 
is required to run around in a priest's col¬ 
lar and talk in an imbecilic simper 
Doubtless the hero sympathizes with 
Lee Strasberg, who appears to be so af¬ 
fronted by his dialogue that he whispers 
all of it in virtually inaudible silence, 
and wishes to bestow on the other play¬ 
ers the gift of still deeper silence 

So much for good intentions. Most 
of them escape from the wreck of the 
model tram on the special-effects man's 
miniature trestle. Such audiences as 
there may be for this pulse-slowing mov¬ 
ie might wish to reflect on the dismal 
results of commercial overreaching. 1 or 
what 7'he Cassandra Crossing offers is 
an unstable blend of three currently 
popular genres the paranoid thriller, 
m which the good guys turn out to be 
rotten, the tram-of-fools story, and. 
finally, a disaster film Decent writing 
and skilled direction might have come 
up with something admirable for its 
nerve if nothing else But the crowd re¬ 
sponsible for this one lacks even the 
wit to take pleasure in us own low cun¬ 
ning There is no more painful journey 
than this currently available at the 
movies. &.S. 




EDUCATION 


Math Mystique: Fear of Figuring 


Sheila Tobias, associate provost of 
Wesleyan University, is a feminist with 
an interesting theory about why wom- 
xn fail to get certain kinds of jobs. Says 
she: "I had been deeply concerned with 
occupational segregation, the Lrackingof 
women into ‘soft' fields that were con¬ 
sidered appropriate for them. When I 
listened to adult women discussing go¬ 
ing back to work, they kept talking about 
‘working with people.’ What they were 
all avoiding. I realized, was anything 
based on mathematics. It just went 
click. 1 A number of studies by educa¬ 
tors have substantiated what Tobias has 
named "math anxiety ’ Among the 
findings: 

► Sociologist Lucy Sells, in a 1973 
survey at Berkeley, discovered that 57% 
of male first-year students had taken 
four years of high school math, while 
only 8% of females had done so. As a re¬ 
sult. 92% of freshmen women could 
major in only five out of 20 available 
fields, since calculus was A requirement 
for the other 15. Sells' charge: “Nobody 
told girls that they couldn't get jobs in 
the real world unless they knew math." 

► Lynn Fox, an educator who stud¬ 
ied precocious math students for her 
doctoral thesis at Johns Hopkins Uni¬ 
versity. found that “there are more neg¬ 
ative stereotypes for math-gifted girls 
than boys," and that mathematically apt 
girls “seem more willing to sacrifice in¬ 
tellectual stimulation to social stimula¬ 
tion." Other studies have confirmed that 
girls' interest in math plummets at 
around age twelve, when adolescence 
makes them more aware of social roles. 

"We need to destroy this mystifica¬ 
tion of math," says Sociologist Sells, and 
a few colleges are beginning to do just 


that. Not surprisingly, Wesleyan is 
among the leaders. Its math clinic, head¬ 
ed by Tobias, was founded in the fall of 
1975 and relies heavily on psychological 
counseling. Initially, students—includ¬ 
ing men with so-called math blocks 
—are interviewed so that their “confi¬ 
dence level” can be discussed. Then 
students have a choice: an intensive re¬ 
view of high school math or participa¬ 
tion in noncredit workshops, both with 
regular individual counseling. 

Wellesley College, meanwhile, is us¬ 
ing a different approach. Its “Discovery 
Course in Elementary Math and Its Ap¬ 
plication." now in its third semester, 
peddles soft-core math, or math dis¬ 
guised as games. Sample puzzle: the 15 
or so students, seated in a circle, are giv¬ 
en a map and told to color each coun¬ 
try, using as few colors as possible and 
making sure that the same color is not 
used for adjacent countries (the purpose: 
to learn network theory). Says Alice 
Schafer, the program's director: “The 
goal of the students is to solve the prob¬ 
lem. while that of the instructors is to 
help the students discover the mathe¬ 
matical structure behind the problem.” 

Both courses, which are financed by 
the federal Fund for the Improvement 
of Post-Secondary Education, have im¬ 
pressed students. Wellesley's course, 
for example, is oversubscribed and most 
of’ its “graduates" have subsequently 
braved higher-level math, statistics or 
economics. At a third innovator. Mills 
College in California, a pre-calculus pro¬ 
gram that stresses the necessity of math 
for many careers has helped make math 
the most popular subject among the 850 
women undergraduates. 

Encouraged by such response, the 


National Institute of Education invited 
Tobias, Sells, and some 40 other spe¬ 
cialists in math anxiety to Washington 
in February to discuss what can be done 
to cure it. One major problem, the ad¬ 
visers agreed, is that math is widely re¬ 
garded either as a male subject or as 
irrelevant to ordinary life. But although 
nobody knows for sure why math arous¬ 
es so much anxiety, the experts recom¬ 
mended that nie funds be spent not just 
on research but on specific projects, like 
that at Wesleyan, to combat the prob¬ 
lem. Many also urged that such projects 
be aimed at grades seven to twelve in 
an effort to head off anxiety before it 
attacks. The proposed funding: nearly 

$1 million, starting next September. 

* 

Polling the Children 

What does life look like to a child 
in elementary school? For once, some¬ 
one has asked the children themselves 
—not just their parents. A nationwide 
survey of more than 2,200 seven- to elev¬ 
en-year-olds, released last week by the 
private Foundation for Child Develop¬ 
ment, indicated that most children feel 
good about their lives, their families and 
just being themselves. But many are also 
afraid. More than two-thirds are scared 
that “someone bad” is skulking about 
their neighborhood, waiting to break 
into their homes. A quarter of the chil¬ 
dren are afraid that they will be attacked 
when they go outside—with some jus¬ 
tification. since more than 40% have 
been harassed by older kids or adults 
while playing. Children addicted to tele¬ 
vision (those who watch four or more 
hours daily) are twice as likely to be fear¬ 
ful; nearly 25% of all the children are 
frightened by TV “shoot ’em ups” and 
other violent programs. 

As for education, more than 75% of 
the children reported that they liked 
school and a whopping 90% said they 
approved of their teachers and class¬ 
mates. But all is not idyllic in the class¬ 
room either. About two-thirds of the 
children worry about tests, an equal 
number feel ashamed of mistakes, and 
more than half object to classroom dis¬ 
order and unruliness (never, or so they 
said, perpetrated by themselves). And, 
it seems, parents are still wielding the 
stick. More than 75% of black children 
and 66% of whites say that their moth¬ 
ers want them to be “one of the best stu¬ 
dents in the class.*' 

How will the data be used? Nich¬ 
olas Zill, the research psychologist who 
directed the study for Temple Univer¬ 
sity's Institute for Survey Research, said < 
he hoped his report would give chil¬ 
dren a vqjce in influencing their own . 
“physical and psychological well-bts 
ing. ” One of his chief recommendations: 
stricter regulation in the “disaster area” 
of television. 




















The Lost Voices of the Gods 


Julian Jaynes was six years old and 
staring at a yellow forsythia bush when 
the problem first entered his mind: “l 
thought, ‘How do i know that other peo¬ 
ple see the same yellow I see?' I had the 
idea that there was a space in everyone 
elsc's head that I couldn't get to. How 
did that space get there?" 

Jaynes, 55, a research psychologist 
at Princeton, now knows that what he 
was trying to comprehend was con¬ 
sciousness—and how it arose from mere 
matter. Indeed, he thinks he finally has 
the answer: consciousness arose from 
language in two evolutionary steps and 
appeared for the first time in human his¬ 
tory in the second millennium B.C. 
Jaynes proposes this startling concept in 
his new book. The Origin of Conscious¬ 
ness in the Breakdown of the Bicameral 
Mind . If his theory is correct, mankind 
existed without consciousness for thou¬ 
sands of centuries, functioning dimly in 
“antlike" colonies nearly up to the age of 
Confucius and the ancient Greek philos¬ 
ophers. Before consciousness, says 
Jaynes, mankind was directed by hallu¬ 
cinatory voices, which survive today in 
schizophrenics; these voices, assumed to 
be divine, gave rise to all religions 

How can an entire civilization be un¬ 
conscious? Jaynes' answer: much the 
same way that sleepwalkers and hypno¬ 
tized people function without awareness. 
According to Jaynes, humans began to 
develop language afound 100,000 BC . 
but lived with virtually ho inner life un¬ 
til about 10.000 B.C. Like rats in a maze. 


humans could solve problems, and had 
.crude abilities to think and remember, 


'■ But there was no introspection, no inde¬ 
pendent will, no ability to imagine or 
pohjfet Mure. 



Jaynes thinks that man developed 
the inner voices to solve problems. With¬ 
out consciousness, he was guided most¬ 
ly by habit. Thus new situations pro¬ 
duced stress, which resulted in un¬ 
conscious decisions in the form of inner, 
audible commands. These voices—a 
side effect of language and a primitive 
form of will—enabled man to keep at 
his tasks longer. Man's brain gradually 
evolved to accommodate the voices. He 
became "bicameral": the left side of the 
brain was for speech,* and the right 
hemisphere produced the inner com¬ 
mands. Eventually, the voices were at¬ 
tributed to kings and gods, thus becom¬ 
ing remarkable instruments of social 
control and allowing the nomadic hunt¬ 
er-gatherers to form permanent, struc¬ 
tured communities. 

Social Chaos. Bicameral civiliza¬ 
tion began to break down between 2000 
and 1000 B.C., Jaynes believes, because 
society grew too intricate to be directed 
by the simple commands of the voices. 
The growing use of the written word 
helped undermine the unquestioned au¬ 
thority of the godlike voices. Some of the 
last utterances of the gods, written down, 
became the beginning of law. Jaynes is 
vague about how consciousness arose to 
replace the voices. His best guess: man 
was somehow jolted into awareness by 
social chaos. Vast migrations, invasions 
and natural catastrophes finally "drove 
the wedge of consciousness between god 
and than," says Jaynes. "Man became 
modern/’ 

Even so. newly conscious man tried 
desperately to reawaken the silent gods. 

♦Thee are exceptions. In tome left-handed peo¬ 
ple speech is either generated by the right side of 
thpbrainpr sfisrb<l by the iwohemispherel , 


turning to oracles, seers, augurs and re¬ 
ligious sacrifice. "Historians haven't 
come to terms with those voices," says 
Jaynes. "Why did Greece, the most in¬ 
tellectual civilization the world had yet 
produced, make its most crucial polit¬ 
ical decisions for centuries by consulting 
the simple peasant girls who were Apol¬ 
lo's oracles at Delphi?" 

As evidence of the switch from bi- 
camerality to conscious life. Jaynes 
points to the ancient classics. "There 
simply is no consciousness in the Iliad, 
except for a few later accretions," he 
says. "The heroes do not wonder, pon¬ 
der or decide. They are pulled around 
by the voices of the gods. The same is 
true in the early books of the Bible. 
Abraham isn't conscious, and Amos 
isn’t either. Consciousness comes later, 
with Ecclesiastes. ” 

In some of these later writings. 
Jaynes finds laments for the lost bicam¬ 
eral world. He notes that the Odyssey, 
probably coming at least 100 years af¬ 
ter the Iliad, features "the wily Odys¬ 
seus. the first modem hero, picking his 
way through a ruined and god-weak¬ 
ened world." In Hindu literature, the un¬ 
conscious writings of the Veda give way 
to the subjective Upanishads. and in the 
Old Testament, the voices of Yahweh 
and prophets grow silent, replaced by 
subjective men wrestling with unan¬ 
swered questions. 

Though subdued, the voices of the 
right side of the brain still occasionally 
break through as. for example, the voic¬ 
es of Joan of Arc. some drug hallucina¬ 
tions and schizophrenia. Psychiatrists, 
says Jaynes, "seem to like my theory 
They are literate men. and many of them 
say they sense something archaic in the 
hallucinatory voices of schizophrenics." 
Jaynes also folds poetry into his theory: 
it arose as unconscious divine speech. 






JAYNES IN HIS PRINCETON STUDY 
Rewriting most of human history. 

its mesmerizing rhythms produced by 
right-sided brain impulses 

Jaynes says that his biggest insight 
came one night in 1967, when he real¬ 
ized that if evolution had confined 
speech areas to the left side of the brain, 
corresponding parts of the right side 
must have been cleared for some other 
powerful function—perhaps the ancient 
voices He remembered that Neurosur¬ 
geon Wilder Penfield had done some 
classic tests of the right side of the brain 
“I have a key to the Princeton library, 
and 1 rushed down there at midnight." 
says Jaynes. “1 got Penfield's article, and 
I almost fainted. There it was. When you 
stimulate certain parts of the right side, 
you get feelings of unreality, often music, 
and strange voices always ordering peo¬ 
ple to do something. Later the split- 
brain research came out, and I knew T 
had something big " 

Is it something big? Academics who 
have read the book are divided in their 
reactions. Berkeley Psychologist Frank 
Beach calls it “highly original, provoca¬ 
tive and stimulating." Northwestern 
University Psychologist Carl Duncan is 
caustic; “Jaynes is extremely clever to 
think up this thing. I only wish he would 
put that cleverness to some more ser¬ 
viceable use." Jaynes, who realizes he 
has rewritten most of human history, ex¬ 
pects “to be clobbered by all kinds of 
professors If you’re an archaeologist 
who has spent a lifetime working with a 
little brush at ancient sites, you won’t 
want to hear from some psychologist 
that you have it all wrong." 

But so far the most common aca¬ 
demic reaction is an indignant question. 
Who is Julian Jaynes? Answer: an unor¬ 
thodox and little-known psychologist, 
noticed mostly for an unconventional 
theory on the origins of language. 

The soil of a Unitarian minister, 
Jaynes grew up in West Newton* Mass., 
the site of his encounter with the forsyt- 


hia. To pursue the problem of conscious^ 
ness, he studied philosophy, then 
switched to psychology because philoso¬ 
phers did not seem to have the answer. 
As a graduate student in psychology at 
Yale, he plunged into neurology and bi¬ 
ology, once testing to see whether plants 
and worms have consciousness. 

Jaynes, who is single, spends his 
spare time hiking and taking trips to lec¬ 
ture on consciousness. He is hardly a 
major star on campus. In fact, after 19 
years of teaching at Yale and Princeton, 
Jaynes holds the humble title of lectur¬ 
er, largely, he says, because of his indif¬ 
ference to academic politics. He has re¬ 
fused to get a Ph.D. (“It’s a ridiculous 
badge. My brains are my credentials"), 
and has irked many fellow psychologists 
with his opinion that nudging rats 
through mazes has little to do with psy¬ 
chology. To prepare the book—his first 
—Jaynes learned Greek, interviewed 
schizophrenics, argued etymology with 
rabbis, chewed and inhaled the smoke of 
laurel leaves (like the priestesses of Del¬ 
phi), and once invaded a Princeton bar 
at midnight to apply a psychological test 
to startled drinkers. “I've been trying to 
solve the problem of consciousness all 
my life," he says “Everything, including 
my reputation among specialists, is sec¬ 
ond to that." 

Jaynes thinks the bicameral mind is 
a reality, and could be reawakened in 
special cases if anyone cared to Says he. 
“If you took a young child with a family 
history of schizophrenia (in other words, 
the right chemical trigger) and if that 
child also had an imaginary playmate 
—a vestige of the old voices—you could 
train that child to bicamerality." The 
problem, he says, is that the child could 
not function in the modern world any 
more than a schizophrenic can. For 
mankind as a whole, “the voices are 
dead. We are stuck in a conscious 
world " 

ABRAHAM ABOUT TO SLAY ISAAC 


Viewing Life 
Before Birth 



It is no bigger than a thumbnail, but 
its outsize heart is beating strongly. Un¬ 
der its thin, transparent outer tissue, the 
disproportionately large brain is clearly 
visible, and the frail, curving backbone 
appears to end in a tadpole-like tail. 
Arms have already formed, along with 
a thin network of blood vessels, a dark¬ 
ly pigmented eye. and features that will 
soon be transformed into mouth, lips 
and ears. Miniature webbed fingers can 
be seen forming within a paddle-shaped 
hand Only 40 days after its conception, 
this tiny, throbbing bundle of life is rec¬ 
ognizable as a human embryo. 

Peering deep into the womb of a 
pregnant woman, doctors have succeed¬ 
ed in exploring and filming—at a re¬ 
markably early stage of development 
—the secret world of the living human 
embryo. The results of their efforts are 
the dramatic highlight of an hour-long 
CBS television special, The Miracle . 
Months, which will be broadcast on 
March 16 at 8 p.m. E.S.T Written by 
Physician-Author Robert E. Fuisz. Mir¬ 
acle Months is a moving, prime-time 
tribute to recent spectacular progress in 
prenatal care—advances that enable 
doctors to salvage many pregnancies for 
which there was once little or no hope. 

Kicking and Wiggling. Fuisz fo¬ 
cuses on the plight of three would-be 
mothers and the heroic efforts of doc¬ 
tors to save their endangered babies. In¬ 
terspersed in their stories are sequences 
tracing the baby's development from the 
moment of its creation and the division 
of its first few cells through its amaz¬ 
ingly rapid growth into a full fetus and 
finally to its emergence from the womb. 
Even in the earliest stages of pregnan¬ 
cy. the embryo is amazingly baby-like. 
By the ninth week the fetus is kicking 
and wiggling, though it is so small—only ^ 
a few inches long—that its mother can-* 
not feel any movements. Its sex can be 
recognized, and at one point it seems to 
be trying to shield its eyes from the lights 
of the camera. 

This glimpse of prenatal life is an ex¬ 
traordinary technical feat by a West 
German obstetrician. Dr. Hans Fran- 1 
genheim, who helped develop the pen¬ 
cil-thin telescopic optics, and a Wash¬ 
ington. D.C., endoscopist. Dr. John L. 
Marlow, who did the actual photogra¬ 
phy in a West German hospital. TV 
viewers are not told that, unlike the ba¬ 
bies of the three mothers, the embryos ., 
shown were doomed. Because of the ex- ^ 
perimental nature of the photography 
—and the possible risk it posed—it was : 
done only in the wombs of womcp about 
to undergo abortions. . ^ ^ 




MEDICINE 
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TINY TALE: 1) THE UNFERTILIZED EGG PUSHES FREE OF OVARY'S SURFACE; 2) AFTER SPERM PEN¬ 
ETRATES EGG, THE NUCLEI OF SPERM AND EGG COMBINE TO FORM A FULL SET OF GENES, 3) IN 
30 HOURS, FERTILIZED EGG BEGINS DIVIDING, 41 AT SIX WEEKS, THE HEART (RED AREA) IS BEAT¬ 
ING AND AN EYE IS VISIBLE 5) BY EIGHTH WEEK, FINGERS ARE CLEARLY FORMED; 6) AFTER 
NINTH WEEK, FETUS CAN bEND ITS ARMS AND SEEMS TO SHIELD EYES FROM LIGHT 
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A TOTAL WOMAN CATERS TO HER MAN: MARABEL MORGAN RELAXES WITH HUSBAND CHARLIE ON BEACH NEAR THEIR MIAMI HOME 

The New Housewife Blues 


/ urn asham d that women are so simple 
To offer war where they should A neel for peace. 

Or seek for rule, supremacy, and sway 
When they are hound to sen e. love, and obey 

“Mogwash and bullshit," says New York Psychiatrist Ju- 
dianne Den sen-Gerber, J I). M D, who has, along with her 
two degrees, her career and her four children, some very def¬ 
inite opinions about a woman who would subscribe to those 
lines at the end of Shakespeare's Taming of the Shrew 

“Sick." says Theologian Martin Marty of the University 
of Chicago Divinity School about the same woman Adds an¬ 
other theologian. “ I he Christian whore " 

“Inaccuracies cliches a patchwork quilt of impres¬ 
sions, intuitions and out-of-style dogma," say Dr. William H 


Masters and Virginia L Johnson, they of the inquiring mov¬ 
ie cameras and the surrogate wives 

In these permissive days it is hard to imagine what sort 
of female could be talked about in such a way One half ex¬ 
pects a practitioner of cannibalism or perhaps a worshiper of 
Baal In fact, the object of all this vituperation is a 
small (5 ft 5‘: in ), slender (124 lbs ) Miami housewife who be¬ 
lieves passionately m the virtues of middle-class monogamy 
Now 39. she came from a poor family in Mansfield. Ohio (“I 
grew upon peanut butter sandwiches"), and worked as a beau¬ 
tician to send herself to Ohio State University There she be¬ 
came May Queen, having previously been Miss Mansfield 
and Miss Talent and Congeniality She is a born-again be¬ 
liever in Jesus Christ She is inventively kind to her husband 
Charles, a shy, bespectacled attorney who acts as a lawyer 


ARLENE CARDOZO WRITES BOOK WHILE DAUGHTERS HELP WITH SUPPER JINX MELIA SEEKS IMPROVED STATUS FOR "JUST HOMEMAKERS'" 







v for several of ihe Miami l^olphins football players. She dotes 
on her daughters. Laura, 11, and Michelle, 7. but firmly makes 
them wash the dishes and sort the laundry. She greets the 
world with a straightforward look and a friendly smile that 
viewers have been enjoying lately on TV talk show's. 

Her name is Marabel Morgan, and her sole transgression 
is that she is the author of two treacly and wildly popular 
books. Total Woman and its newly released sequel Total Joy, 
which argue that every housewife can find happiness by pam¬ 
pering and submitting to her husband Total Woman, with 
one pink rose on its cover, had few ads or reviews when it ap¬ 
peared in 1973 from the venerable religious publishing house 
of Fleming H. Rcvell, but a housewives* grapevine spread its 
message until sales reached a phenomenal 3 million copies 
(and still climbing) Total Joy is already moving in the same di¬ 
rection— 177,000 hard-cover sales so far at $6 95 

H ousewives not only buy huge quantities of Marabel 
Moigan's books but also write her fervent letters to 
tell hei their difficulties The letters (100 per day) are 
a cross sec tion of “housewife blues'* in the age of lib¬ 
eration She answers all these pleas, which provided the basis 
for her second book Y urthcimore, she has some 75 Morgan- 
trained disciples now giving Total Woman courses to thou¬ 
sands of women in 60 cities four two-houi sessions cost $15. 
of which Marabel gets $5—helping to bring her take so far to 
nearly $1 5 million 

No matter what her faults or limitations as a self-created 
savior of the troubled American mamage, MarabcTs books 
are significant as a kind of cartoon version of genuine prob¬ 
lems that confront millions of American housewives today, in¬ 
cluding those who may sneer at hci preachings as silly Some 
of those problems are as old as the fall problems of lone¬ 
liness and dissatisfaction Others spring from the new writ 
that women should find work and fulfillment outside the tra¬ 
ditional confines of (he home Murahel Morgan, by contrast, 
quotes St Paul's declaration (Tphcstans 6 211' “Wives, be sub¬ 
ject to youi husband* as to the Lord " Others may have of¬ 
fered more elegantly reasoned defenses of American family 
life--as does Arlene Rossen Cardo/o in her new book, Wom¬ 
an at Home, still others may be attempting moie organized 
measures to help the housewife as has Jinx Melia with her 
Martha Movement But the huge success of Marabel Mor¬ 
gan's books (and the hostility of her critics) makes her a re¬ 
markable phenomenon of the mjd-*70s. 

Most of the Morgan message is standard to all the pop self- 
help books that publishers have been churning out ever since 
Dale Carnegie and Norman Vincent Pealc reaped their first 
millions Think positively and keep smiling, or as Maiabel 
puts it, “A merry heart helps melt away the troubles." Docs 
the housewife lack goals’ “Write out your philosophy of life 
4 as a woman " Is it hard to get organized’ Make a list of w'hat 
to do today “A total woman sets aside time to plan care¬ 
fully." Also brush the teeth frequently, and use dental floss 
“Be touchable and kissahle " MarabcTs books contain hu¬ 
mane and practical advice on caring for children, but they 
- t a!so include characters like Harriet Habit and Phoebe Pho- 
ijbia and phrases like “putting sizzle back into your marriage'' 
and “plugging into God as the power source" True to the 
genre, she attributes her entire system to God s wishes God 
>frants the American housewife—or “gal," as Marabel com¬ 
monly refers to her—to be happy and well scrubbed. 

Along with platitudes. Marabel preaches a message of up¬ 
lift and liberation that might be expected to satisfy (but does 
not) even her fiercest critics. “Poise and self-confidence are 
available to any woman,she writes. “Discover who you real- 
z ly are and where you are going Develop your own convic¬ 
tions. Have the courage to live by your standards. Enjoy your 
unique spot in the world.*' Right on, Marabel! 

But what should the American woman do with her new 
confidehce and convictions? Marabel's answer, which her crit¬ 


ics regard as deceptive and manipulative, aim bines the ex¬ 
hortations of the fundamentalist prayer meeting with the the¬ 
atrical techniques of the Kama Sutra. Says she “A Total 
Woman caters to her man's special quirks, whether it be in sal¬ 
ads, sex or sports." For example: “Tonight, after the children 
are in bed. place a lighted candle on the floor and seduce 
him under the dining room table." A Total Woman might 
also try proposing sex in the hammock—even if there isn’t 
any hammock. Marabel wains *He may say. We don’t have 
a hammock.' " But the Total Woman has an answer- “Oh, dar¬ 
ling. I fotgoP" 

The most celebrated of Marabel’s specialties is the sug¬ 
gestion of erotic costumes in which to welcome the husband 
home from work “Take your bubble bath shortly before he 
comes home Thrill him at your front door in your costume 

• m*r*, tmi wi! rr*a jh«. t>..( * 



"TOTALED WOMAN": A SATIRICAL VIEW OF MORGAN READER 

Sometimes bubble baths don't seem like the answer. 

A frilly new nighty and heels will probably do the luck as a 
starter " Marabel's readers have apparently followed these in¬ 
structions to all sorts of conclusions One woman greeted her 
husband in a costume of nothing but Saran Wrap bound up 
with a red ribbon Another wanted to greet her husband “a 
la gypsy with beads, bangles and bare skin," but when she 
went to the door, she w r as surprised to confront an “equally sur¬ 
prised water-meter reader" Marabel admits, moreover, that 
she herself “looked foolish and felt even more so" the first 
time she dressed up in “pink baby-doll pajamas and white 
boots after my bubble bath ” But the result was that “my 
quiet, reserved, nonexcitable husband look one look, dropped 
his briefcase on the doorstep, and chased me around the din¬ 
ing room table." And so Total Woman was born. 

Like a kind of Miami version of some Fellini movie, the 
fantasies of Total Woman grew from the unhappinesses of 
Marabel Morgan's past. It is a success story, of course, and 
Marabel lives m a white eight-room house with a pool that 
abuts on Biscayne Bay. She painted the house herself, and ev- 





MARABEL SHOWS NEIGHBORS A COSTUME FOR "SIZZLE" IN MARRIAGE 
Also candlelit seductions under the table. 

erything in it is just so. There are vases of gladioli on the liv¬ 
ing room table, baskets of fruit on the kitchen counter. She 
looks tan and healthy, and she wears a long, flowing pink caT 
tan as she sits on a lime-green sofa with Time Correspondent 
Marion Knox and talks about her origins: “1 never saw a 
happy marriage when I was young. I grew up amid a lot of 
fighting My father left when 1 was three, and then my moth¬ 
er married a policeman who adopted me. I adored him. He 
tried very hard, but he also had to work long hours. We 
didn’t have a car. We never had vacations. I don't ever re¬ 
member coming home to a good meal. I never tasted steak 
until I was 18. when a boy friend took me out to dinner. I 
didn’t like the feeling of my home ” 

T o make up for all that. Marabel worked hard at school 
“I was a very aggressive, competitive person, and 
i got good grades. Then when 1 was 14, my step¬ 
father died of a heart attack, and I went into a shell. 

I could hardly bear to come home I walked around school 
alone, f ate alone. I felt inadequate and shriveled up. Then 1 
won a contest selling chrysanthemums, and that gave me con¬ 
fidence. I went to beautician school. I didn't like the work at 
the beauty shop, but I loved the people. I rinsed my women 
well. They’d come and tell me their problems, and as the 
years went on 1 made good money. T could buy cashmere 
sweaters I had freedom.” 

Marabel spent a year and a half at Ohio State, majored 
in home economics, thought of becoming an interior design¬ 
er, and brooded. “1 wasn't happy and 1 didn't know why. I de¬ 
termined that I would find the truth, and every morning I'd 
get up at 6 a.m. and take a walk around the campus trying to 
figure out the secrets of life. In the springtime, when the buds 
would come out, every day they’d be a little bit bigger, and 
I'd think: ‘Man! If 1 could just crack that secret!' '* 

Her savings ran out, and she had to return to the beauty 
shop, and “there, with the water running, I was born again. I 
had always been fascinated by God, but I had talked to him 
and had never got any answers. This time I asked him to 
take me and he took me. There was no bolt of lightning, only 
peace. I was tickled to death.'' 

Marabel went to Miami on a vacation, stayed on to work 
for the Campus Crusade for Christ, and met Law Student 
Charfcs Morgan Jr. When he graduated in 1964, they mar* 
ried and moved to New York for a year. Says Marabel: ‘T 
played wife. It was fun cooking, having the apartment, prid¬ 


ing his shirts, doing my little fairy tale stuff. Then we moved 
back to Miami, where he set up his practice, and he was very 
involved in his work, and the babies came, and ... I don't 
know how it happened, but I began to nag him,'' 

* "She was on a crusade to change me," adds Charlie Mor¬ 
gan from another sofa. "It was her life goal, and she worked 
at it for six years. She didn't have a bit of success, but that 
* didn't discourage her.” 

"I really tried to insist on my rights and demand what I 
thought was due me,” says Marabel. "I wanted him to take 
me in his arms and tell me he loved me, but he was focusing 
on his work, his sports.” 

■ often worked until midnight, and home was more like a 
boardinghouse than a home,” says Charlie. "We’d go to 
the Dolphins games, but Marabel thought I should do oth¬ 
er things. She would schedule cultural activities on the af¬ 
ternoons of the games. Or when I was watching a good movie 
on television, she'd ask what else was on and switch the chan¬ 
nel to the educational station.” 

Says Marabel: “A woman is looking to her husband to be 
the big daddy, the man who will tal^ her in his arms. But a 
few months after the wedding, he's somebody with a stubbly 
beard and bad breath in the morning." 

All unhappy families are different, as Tolstoy said, and 
perhaps Anna Karenina would never have thought of dress¬ 
ing up in baby-doll pajamas. Perhaps Karenin would not have 
been inspired to chase her around the table. But Marabel 
did, and Charlie was. Epiphany. Love was reborn. Charlie be¬ 
came romantic. Marabel stopped nagging. Charlie was happy. 
Marabel was happy. The children were happy 

Family life revived—with a vengeance. “She thought ev¬ 
erybody should experience international cooking.” Charlie re¬ 
calls. “She served Greek dishes. North African couscous. 
Turkish goulash, and she and the kids would dress up in the 
costumes of the country of that evening, and I was supposed 
to read about it from the encyclopedia. The point was that I 
saw how hard she was trying, and I couldn’t help but re¬ 
spond. Her efforts showed up my failures.” 

f riends noticed the difference in the Morgans and asked 
for advice. Groups were formed, luncheons held. Several of 
the Miami Dolphins’ wives tried the Morgan method. Result: 
well-publicized bliss. Says Charlie. "It snowballed. At night 
women would call every half-hour until midnight. I was about 
to go up the wall.” 

In between bubble baths and raising the children, it took 
Marabel a year of "15-minute intervals” to finish Total Worn - 
an —"but I knew I had to do it." She read other marriage man¬ 
uals and collected the sayings of various sages—Socrates, 
David Reuben, Shakespeare, Dale Carnegie. She scribbled 
her own views on yellow legal-size paper and then Scotch- 
taped the pages end to end Says she: "I was told it should be 
geared to a fifth-grade reading level. I didn’t have to worry 
about that. I’m a two-syllable person.” She had so little ex¬ 
pectation of the book's success, though, that she feared the 
publisher would be mad at her. To improve sales, she bought 
300 copies herself. They are still piled up in her garage. 

Even now that millions of women have paid for her mes¬ 
sage, she is cheerfully unawed by her creation. Says she: 
“There’s nothing new in Total Woman or Total Joy. A lot of^ 
self-help books say the same things, only in different ways.”^ 
She is correspondingly dismayed at the criticism that she ad*|f 
vocates tricks for the sake of getting husbands to provide 
"goodies.” Says she: "The word I use for a wife is not subser^ 
vient but submissive. One is involuntary. But if I do something^ 
because 1 want to, because it gives joy. I’m not being manipV 
ulative at all It's a struggle to submit, but it's worth it. I don't l 
know why Total Woman should be a threat to feminists. I'm v 
for women’s liberation in that it opens up more options. But 
marriage and children is also an option. When I share with, 
other women what happened to me, I give them hope.” 

At best, the rearing of children is a fascinating and re¬ 
warding occupation. But at worst, the mopping up of spilled 
food and the changing of diapers are menial labor of the low*. 
cstsort, dirty, boring, wearying and endless. The housewife. 







MAR ABEL ENGAGES IN "FAMILY HOUR" WITH CHARLIE « DAUGHTERS LAURA, 11, & MICHELLE, 7 

She dotes on the girls but also insists that they help by washing the dishes and sorting the laundry. 


gets no salary, no promotions, no titles, no formal evidence 
that the maintenance of family life is. as Jimmy Carter said 
in his Inaugural Address, ' the basis of our society." The only 
thing that makes it bearable is constant reassurance that the 
best does go along with the worst, but the housewife has nev¬ 
er had too much of that reassurance. Her husband is often 
,, busy with other things, and the children take her for granted. 

Until perhaps ten years ago. she had been regularly told 
(whether she believed it or not) that it was the housewife's 
duty, happiness and fulfillment to maintain a home for her 
husband and children From this, certain reassuring (or op¬ 
pressive) rules followed Among them- that monogamy is a 
state blessed by. and based on, religion, that sex inside mar¬ 
riage is sacred, though sinful outside; that it is largely up to a 
wife to keep her husband from straying and, indeed, to set 
the moral and spiritual tone of their union Today, in ad¬ 
dition to all the chores of housework—and, increasingly, the 
J additional demands of an outside job as well—the American 
housewife is suffering from a fundamental uncertainty about 
what a housewife is or should be 

L ess than a decade ago. Feminist Author Cynthia Prop- 
per Seton could write: “I came across a short reference 
in the Times to a University of California psychiatrist 
who said that from his experience a happy marriage 
was the rare thing, that education did not seem to improve its 
chances, and that it was usually up to the woman to make it 
work or break it up. Oh, 1 thought, how like a man, how unfair, 
how unequal, how true." One major reason for the hostility to 
* Marabel Morgan is the belief that she preaches a return to 
those days of unfairness and unequality. Marriage itself, runs 
the extreme form of this argument, is a centuries-old exploit¬ 
ative prison from which women are only now beginning to es¬ 
cape—with help from the Pill, legal abortion, equal rights laws 
and a chance for a fair share of the job market 

Even feminists who value family as highly as careers are 
e contemptuous of Marabel. partly because they believe that 
marriage can only be practiced properly as a union between 
equals Each must pay a share of the electricity bill and each 
must wash some of the dishes. Any woman who favors sub¬ 
mission to male whims—baby-doll pajamas or otherwise—de¬ 
serves only scorn. 

Discounting the various excesses of feminist rhetoric, it is 
undeniable that the women's liberation movement is an ex- 
4 pression of all sorts of legitimate grievances. It is undeniable 
that millions of women have been discriminated against at 
work and at home, that their minds and talents have often 
■ been ignored or wasted, that they have been brainwashed 
^ into thinking of themselves as infbrior beings. Equality in mar- 
Mich sometimes does vvork; butt as 


in other relationships, the ideal is not easily achieved That 
said, it is also proving true that a remarkable number of Amer¬ 
ican housewives either do not want to compete in the world 
of factories and offices or else cannot find any work prefer¬ 
able to housework. From their harassed husbands, they want 
love and security more than new challenges or an exactly 
equal division of labor They feel puzzled and threatened by 
the complex choices demanded of them, by the soft but per¬ 
sistent denigration of their role, even by a constitutional 
amendment that officially guarantees them equal rights in all 
things. And even women who have given up successful out¬ 
side careers because they feel that caring for families is more 
rewarding yearn for reassurance thut the traditional values 
still hold, that the traditional lives they have chosen are worth 
living. Marabel Morgan, wisely or not. offers them that. 

Her constituents are, predictably, largely white, middle- 
class, religious and scattered widely through the South. Mid¬ 
west and California. A sampling interviewed by Timl cor¬ 
respondents around the country turned out to be fairly broad 
—from 18 to 64 years in age, from near illiterates to Ph.D.s, 
from the poor to the affluent More than a third have jobs or ca¬ 
reers (somewhat less than the national average of 47 a /c) 

Gratitude to the books and their author seems incontest¬ 
ably genuine. Both Timl interviews and letters to Marabel 
—like most insights into troubled marriages—reveal how piti¬ 
ful are the devices that can hold domestic despair at bay. A 
typical Total Woman suggestion, for example, urges an alien¬ 
ated wife to think of something she genuinely can admire in 
her husband, and then tell him about it. One wife, well past 
middle age, had to rack her brain until she remembered, 
from way back during the 1930s Depression, how hard her 
now crusty husband had worked to hold the family together 
When she gently reminded him of how proud and grateful 
she had been at the time, he promptly burst into tears 
Both in the matter of 
flaunting sexiness and offering 
submission to a husband's will 
on key decisions, most women 
who followed the Morgan in¬ 
structions said these proved in 
practice to be mainly symbolic 
acts, icebreakers that helped 
re-establish the habits of con¬ 
sideration and generosity after 
years of mutual resentment 
and marital coldness. Instead 
of feeling like slaves and 
door mats, a great many wom¬ 
en told Time that they found 
themselves for the first time 




"You say you're only a housewife, and I say, 
what do you mean, 'only'?" 

consulting amicably and equally with their husbands about 
all family decisions 

"l wouldn’t even have read the book if I’d heard ail those 
silly sexual parts first,” sa>s Kathy O'Connell, 30, wife of an 
accountant in Wauconda. III. "But after the seminar I no long¬ 
er felt obligated to apologize for being a wife and mother 
One night when my husband came home from work, I de¬ 
cided to do what my instructor suggested Instead of unload¬ 
ing all my troubles on him before dinner, I shuffled him into 
the bedroom, brought him the mail and turned some quiet 
music on the tape recorder After 15 minutes he was relaxed 
and happy and began to talk I was just treating him like I 
would want to be treated" Agrees Lois Jenkins, 26. a sec¬ 
retary at U S Steel and wife of an FBI agent. "My view of sex 
is the same, but now 1 say ‘Thank you' when he opens a 
door, rather than just take him for granted. In fact, I try to 
be as nice to him as I would be to a stranger.” 


T hese women hardly needed Marabel Morgan for that 
But housewives who struggle every day not just with 
washing dishes but with maintaining values like loy¬ 
ally, dedication and caring for others complain that 
they now get very little help from their surrounding culture 
“You're told so often how normal it is to feel bitter and re¬ 
sentful as a wife and mother" says Lois Kholos of Tarzana. 
Calif, "that if you do enjoy it you somehow feel unusual.” 
“Every issue of Woman s Day and Family Circle, 'Tina Klein 
of Los Angeles points out, "tells stories of women doing things 
in the outside world or how they have turned their hobbies 
into moneymaking projects ' Meanwhile, from the centers of 
expertise and progress, women mainly get refracted images 
of Gloria Steinem (“Sex is now primarily a form of com¬ 
munication”) or R D. I.aing (blaming most of a civilization's 
discontents and even its wars on the crimes of the family). 
Says Martha Bardack, a Los Angeles housewife who gave up 
a part-time job to care for her son Noah, 2. "Society makes it 
very hard for me to respond to my need to care for my child.” 

One of the ironies of the domestic ’70s, in fact, is that the 
“just a housewife” syndrome, one that the women's move¬ 
ment was partly founded to cure, is still around, and that the 
broadening of women’s choices, which was meant to take the 
sting out of it, has made it worse. Says Becky Vascellaro, 24, 
a nurse who was attending a Total Woman seminar in Okla- 
jgma City last month: *T work part time, and I’d like to ad- 
ay career, but l put my family first.” Others in the 


class had similar views. Sharon Burton, 30, wife of an in¬ 
surance agent: ‘'You don’t go to college and get a degree in 
how to make a marriage work, and people put you down 
when you tell them that’s your goal.” And Sharon Stiverman, 
38; "People constantly say, ’You have a college degree* You’re 
wasting your time at home.' ” Adds a woman who recently 
graduated from a once all-male Ivy League college and now 
works in journalism; "Everyone tells me I must not have a 
baby That would mean that another woman has proved pro¬ 
fessionally unreliable. We were pioneers at college, and now 
everyone is working except one girl who’s married to a law stu¬ 
dent. And everyone says. Poor Karen. She's really gone round 
the bend.' ” 

Y oung professional women who quit work for child care 
are sometimes surprised by its pleasures, and by the 
unexpected amount of freedom to read or work at hob¬ 
bies and local causes But a second surprise is likely 
to be loneliness and the depressing reaction of other women 
to their new experience of housewifery. Valerie Kraus, 34, 
quit her job as an Illinois teacher last fall when she saw her 
two children “were losing me and the attention and love that 
only a mother can give. Soon afterward" she recalls, "at a pot- 
luck dinner at church, we each had to tell about the nicest 
thing that had happened to us recently. Other women talked 
about their jobs. When my turn came, I said, This is the first 
time I’ve stayed home and I thoroughly enjoy it!’ People just 
said, ‘Oh "' 

Today, when housewives are asked what they do, they 
tend to answer diffidently "Nothing really” because they have 
been made to feel inferior and because the joys and chal¬ 
lenges of domestic life are unorganized and unmeasured. Ex¬ 
cept for a philosopher or a poet, such inner rewards are hard 
to put into words, and therefore hard to preserve oh a cold 
morning when the toast burns and the child is crying. For cen¬ 
turies, men have told their wives that such problems were 
not very important, but the novelty is to be patronized by 
other women for "not doing anything really.” Kathy MerU, 
who enjoyed serving as a Cub Scout den mother in North Bar¬ 
rington, 111 , particularly resented a newly emancipated part- 
time secretary who periodically called on her to act as chauf¬ 
feur for her child. Says Mertz: "She kept telling me that 1 
ought to be ‘doing something worthwhile’! What I was doing 
was giving her child care.” 

In a success-oriented society the cumulative effects of such 
treatment can be demoralizing One of the few women so far 
trying to do anything organized for the millions of house¬ 
wives is Jinx Melia, 40, who last year joined four other women 
in founding a national organization to give homemakers more 
status. Named for Martha, who did the household chores 
while her sister Mary listened to Christ expounding his wis¬ 
dom (Luke IQ: $8-42). the Martha Movement so far has near¬ 
ly 4,000 members m all 50 states and several foreign coun¬ 
tries, and Executive Director Melia just returned last week 
from a fund-raising tour through the West. Among the or¬ 
ganization’s projects: short-term child-care and resource cen¬ 
ters near supermarkets and hot lines for counseling house¬ 
wives with critical problems 

Melia now lives in Burke, Va., with her engineer hus¬ 
band and two sons, aged 5 and 3, but before she quit to 
care for them she was a $ 15,000-a-year teacher in New 
York City. When she decided to go back to work again , 
after a couple of years, she found herself applying only for 
jobs in the $8,000-a-ycar range, for which she was ov- . 
erqualified This was not because of professional rustineSS, 
or the need for more time at home, or even because teach¬ 
ing jobs were hard to find. Says she: “I had devalued my¬ 
self I had become a victim of the process that makes a 
homemaker feel she is worth nothing and her role as cre¬ 
ator of the next generation is not important.” 

During the past twelve years Arlene Rossen Cardozo has 
been interviewing and advising women with children, first in 
Cambridge, Mass., then in Minneapolis, where she now lives 
with her husband, a professor at the University of Minnesota, 
and their three daughters. Some of this experience Jww gage , 



into WomAn at Home <Doubleday; $6.95). Like the housewives 
she often speaks to and for, she is no anti-feminist, but she ob¬ 
jects sharply to the rhetoric of the women’s movement—at 
least in its more extreme forms. It has done considerable harm. 
Vie feels, by lumping housework and child care together and 
dismissing them as something that women must escape in or¬ 
der to achieve "selfhood " It has also deluded women about 
both the pleasures and the problems of commercial work and 
about the ease of being a responsible parent and pursuing a ca¬ 
reer at the same time. (A large part of all work done by men 
and women is boring and unsatisfying and, as men know well, 
leaves little enough lime for a family or any other form of com¬ 
mitment or self-development > Most potentially dangerous for 
the family, Cardozo argues, is the fact that the women’s move- 
i ment has urged wives to follow men in their rush to be gobbled 
alive by the success ethic, emulating the American man at a 
time when he has never been "less in need of emulation, and 
more in need of searching his own soul." 

Instead of helping these women remove the causes of their 
"boredom and loneliness at home," as Cardo/o believes could 
(and can still) be done, feminists told them to leave home 
and become absentee mothers, just like their absentee hus¬ 
bands. Says she: "Their only quarrel with the success ethic 
was that it excluded women " The delusion that the mass of 
men chained to jobs are free or fulfilled (that kind of ful¬ 
fillment is only sporadically true even for a handful of trained 
professionals and craftsmen) was never examined "Men no 
longer have jobs; jobs have men." says Cardo/o ' Now, jobs 
have women too." 

S ince two incomes are more and more necessary to 
keep marriages solvent, more and more women are 
going to work. The problem, as Cardozo sees it, is 
how to keep people's careers from damaging family 
life, and how to work out flexible and practical ways of in¬ 
dividual child care in an impatient society more and more in¬ 
clined to turn all problems over to the slate. Cardo/o. like a 
number of public figures, sees no panacea in care centers, 
now being urged by many feminists, because they would be¬ 
come increasingly compulsory and would deprive many chil¬ 
dren of an affectionate upbringing. An alternative that 
women, and men. who take care of their own children be 
granted Social Security benefits for such work, and that lax 
benefits be offered to businesses that devise split work shifts 
and flexible schedules so that young husbands and wives will 



fiiid it easier to spell each other In caring for their families 
—and each other. 

"We have desacralized marriage." according to Robert 
Weiss, chairman of the sociology department at the Univer¬ 
sity of MassachusetlSr-Boston and author of Manful Sepa¬ 
ration. It is no longer seen as a "calling" or a "social re¬ 
sponsibility ’ but merely as an adjunct to the good life. This 
change, which Benjamin DeMott sums up as scrapping * 4 'in 
sickness and in health’ in favor of i do my thing and you do 
your thing,’ " is not so much the result of sexual permis¬ 
siveness and easier divoicc laws as. like them, an offshoot of 
what Weiss describes as the "intensity of our impatience with 
barriers to seJI-reali/ation." Weiss adds: "To a greater extent 
than seems true elsewhere in the woild. we Americans seem 
to cherish our right to the unimpeded pursuit of happiness no 
matter how much sorrow that pursuit may engender * 

R oman Catholic Philosopher-Wiiter Michael Novak 
is less cool in his assessments "Our highest moral 
principle is flexibility," he writes; out view, that 
"life is solitary and brief, and that its aim is self-ful¬ 
fillment In such a vision of the self, marriage is merely an 
alliance They say of marriage that it is deadening, when 
what they mean is that it drives us beyond adolescent fan¬ 
tasies and romantic dreams . C hoosing to have a family 
used to be uninteresting It is, today an act of intelligence 
and courage " 

This is all somewhat more complicated, to be sure, than 
anything contained in ihe wit and wisdom of Mara be I Mor¬ 
gan. but Marabel's subsequent evolution, too. is pari of the 
story. "1 haven’t had a bubble bath in years,” she admits. 
"The costumes—well, we have had an awful lot of company re¬ 
cently, so I’ve fallen down on thai " In other words, the ad¬ 
vocate of domesticity has acquticd whai she probably was 
destined to have from the beginning, namely a career And 
she enjoys that. "I should be a philosopher and walk across 
the country interviewing people. If 1 weren't married. I'd take 
the world by storm I would just take it by storm " 

As long as she remains married however. Marabel con¬ 
tinues to interpret submissiveness m her own irrepressible 
way One of her pieces of advice to the Total Woman is to 
wave goodbye to the husband when he leaves lor work A 
neighbor saw Marabel doing that herself one morning not 
long ago Only she didn’t just wave. She suddenly siarted 
doing the cancan 


Seeking Divorce. Saia Dylan. 34. 
from Folk-Rock Supeistar Bob Dylan, 
35; after eleven years of marriage/ five 
children Dylan included an ode to his 
wife on Desire, an album released in 
- 1975: "Sara, Sara —so easy to look at. 
so hard to define . Don't ever leave 
me. don't ever go." 

■ 

Died. Bill Vaughan. 61, author of 
the Kansas City Star "Starbeams" col¬ 
umn, syndicated as "Senator Soaper 
Says"; of lung cancer; m Kansas City. 
Mo. For 31 years, Vaughan filled his dai¬ 
ly columns with 13 pithy paragraphs 
Sample. "People we agree with are calm 
and enthusiastic; everybody else is ap¬ 
athetic and hysterical." 

■ 

Died. John Dickson Carr. 70, dap- 
4 per, scholarly author of more than 100 
mystery novels; of cancer; in Greenville, 
S.C. Under his own name and two pseu¬ 
donyms (Carter Dickson. Carr Dick¬ 
son), he created two super sleuths; an 


Oxford ilon named Gideon Fell and an 
engaging buffoon. Sir Henry Mernvale 
Can's specialties were historical mys¬ 
teries and locked-room murders, involv- 
inga corpse found alone in a room sealed 
from the inside. Though his subject mat¬ 
ter was grisly. Carr maintained that 
"morbidity has nothing to do with it, 
any more than with solving chess or 
mathematics problems " 

■ 

Died. Eiddie Anderson, 71, who 
played the late Jack Benny’s hoarse, 
heckling valet Rochester on radio, TV 
and film for more than 30 years; of heart 
disease; in Los Angeles In 1937. An¬ 
derson made what was supposed to be 
a one-shot appearance on the Benny 
broadcast; the audience loved his drol¬ 
lery, and he became a member of the 
cast. Anderson constantly deflated Ben¬ 
ny’s pomposity with a high-pitched, in¬ 
credulous, "What'S that, boss?" 

■ 

Died. Edward Dahlberg, 76, conten¬ 


tious critic, poet and author (bottom 
Dors), in Santa Barbara, Calif The il¬ 
legitimate son of a hairdresser, Dahl¬ 
berg had a bleak childhcxxl in and out 
of orphanages. His early angry prole¬ 
tarian works evolved into high-styled 
aphoristic essays in which he denounced 
contemporary life and letters in a man¬ 
ner icmiiuscenl of Thoreau 
■ 

Died. Edgai Ansel Mowrer. 84. for¬ 
eign eoirespondent and syndicated col¬ 
umnist for the Chicago Daily Mews from 
1914 to 1969; on the Portuguese island 
of Madeira. As Berlin bureau chief in 
Lhc 30s. Mowrer received a Pulit/cr 
Prize for his \ivid reporting on Hiller’s 
rise, was expelled from Germany and 
enraged Propaganda Minister Joseph 
Goebbels. who said he would expend an 
army division to capture Mowrer As a 
columnist, Mowrer became increasingly 
conservative and looked ori peaceful co¬ 
existence with Communism as the 
opium of the West." 
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PRICES 

A Galloping New Inflation of Fears 


A galloping epidemic of inflation ni¬ 
ters has spread through the economy in 
recent weeks Public fears of runaway 
prices have been stirred by the recent 
leap in fuel, food and other living costs 
caused by the winter's bitter cold and 
crop-killing drought in the West Busi¬ 
nessmen and investors also worry about 
the back-to-back budget deficits (total¬ 
ing $125 billion this year and in fiscal 
1978) that President Carter has estimat¬ 
ed as one result of his ptogram to stim¬ 
ulate the economy. Irwin L Kellner, 
vice president of Manufacturers Han¬ 
over Trust, fears a return to consistent 


For a change, economists got a 
pleasant surprise last week They had 
been bracing themselves for a Feb¬ 
ruary unemployment rate of 8*7 or 
higher, since the Government col¬ 
lected its jobless figures in mid¬ 
month. when layoffs forced by cold 
weather and energy shortages were 
at their peak Instead, the jobless rate 
was 7.577, only slightly higher than 
7.377 in January—a powerful indi¬ 
cation that the economic recovery 
retained its underlying strength 
through the bitter winter About 225.- 
000 workers were laid off m Febru¬ 
ary because of the cold, and another 
220,000 were forced onto short 
weeks. Still, the number of people 
who do have jobs rose by 400.000; 
the unemployment rate went up be¬ 
cause even more people started look¬ 
ing for work. 


double-digit inflation before the end of 
1978; Albert H Cox Jr., president of 
Merrill Lynch Economics Inc . sees a 
40*7 chance of inflation reaching about 
that speed late in 1977 

Administration economists, and a 
good many outside experts, regard such 
views as alarmist Still, the widespread 
talk about inflation has already hurt the 
financial markets Slock prices in the 
first two months of the year fell 1 ( r f and 
trading volume declined by 25*7 from a 
year earlier The bond market has been 
sagging, too. causing a rise in interest 
rates Last week, for example, double- 


Other economic figures released 
last week looked like a collection of 
statistics from the depths of a reces¬ 
sion— but they were for January, the 
coldest month in 177 years in the 
eastern two-thirds of the nation. Ex¬ 
ports fell almost $1.7 billion below 
imports, the worst one-month trade 
deficit ever shippers could not get ex¬ 
port goods out through frozen ports, 
and more oil had to be imported to 
keep homes warm. The index of lead¬ 
ing indicators— those figures that 
usually foretell the course of the econ¬ 
omy-dropped 1.277. and factory or¬ 
ders fell 2 177. The figures, says one 
Government analyst, "reflect rock 
bottom, and things should be improv¬ 
ing fast from here." Specifically, some 
economists expect the March unem¬ 
ployment rate to drop back to the 
January level or below. 


A utility bonds wcie selling ut a .yield of 
8 35 r V. v 7.8G m late December 

flow' valid are the new jitters? Cer¬ 
tainly. recent statistics have not been 
cheering Led by climbing food and fuel 
costs, the January C onsumer Price In¬ 
dex rose at an annual rate of I0G, the 
biggest monthly jump m a year and a 
half. No one expects that hectic pace to 
continue through the spring, but energy 
costs arc certain to go on rising this year 
Moreover, prices of a number of com¬ 
modities--cocoa. cotton and must no¬ 
tably coffee- are climbing. 

IJespite these unsettling signs, many 
economists believe that their more ner¬ 
vous colleagues are overreacting Har¬ 
vard Professor Otto Eckstein, a mem¬ 
ber of Iimi's Board of Economists, 
estimates that the basic inflation rate re¬ 
mains at about 5 [ / 2 c / 7 . and "you add or 
subtract, subject to how hard you stim¬ 
ulate the economy and how lucky you ’ 
are about weather and fluctuations in 
world oil prices " Eckstein forecasts a 
6.471 rise in the Consumer Price Index 
this year—worse than the 5.877 of 1976 
but a long way from double digits Adds 
John Bunting, chairman of Philadel¬ 
phia's First Pennsylvania Bank "The 
more conservative people are rekindling 
fears of inflation because they think that 
it is the onJy way to stop Congress from 
spending more money." 

Little Chance. Administration offi¬ 
cials insist that since U S. factories are 
operating at only about 8077 of capacity 
and 7.577 of the labor force is unem¬ 
ployed, there is little chance that budget 
deficits will generate the excess demand 
that kicks prices up rapidly, at least 
through 1978. By then. Government 


Jobs: For a Change, a Pleasant Surprise 







economist* expect to begin whittling 
down the deficit by a combination of 
budget cuts and increased tax revenues 
to be generated by a healthily expanding 
'economy. In addition. Administration 
officials figure that the deficit for fiscal 
1977 could wind up as much as $10 bil¬ 
lion below the $68 billion officially pro¬ 
jected. Reason: the spending shortfalls 
that first showed up in the budget last 
year are continuing. No one is certain 
why the Government is spending less 
than it had expected. One guess is that 
agencies had overestimated how rapidly 
the prices of the things they buy would 
rise, and asked for more money than 
they can spend in the time allotted. 

The strongest reason for fearing ac¬ 
celerated price rises is that the Admin¬ 
istration has not yet evolved anything 
but the most nebulous anti-inflation 
strategy. It has ruled out controls, stand¬ 
by controls or even comprehensive 
wage-price guidelines. Presidential aides 
promise to have an anti-inflation plan 
ready in a month or two. The indica¬ 
tions are, however, that the Adminis¬ 
tration will do no more than set a high¬ 
ly general goal, call in labor and business 
leaders for pep talks and hope that they 
will restrain wage and price boosts. 

Whether such gentle evangelism will 
convince business, labor and the public 
that Carter is serious about holding 
down prices is open to question. Yet the 
need for reassurance is urgent. As Trea¬ 
sury Secretary W. Michael Blumentha! 
remarks: "We are at the point where we 
can talk ourselves into more inflation." 


CORPORATIONS 

The Midas Touch 

Gold-pain ted Midas mufflers have 
long rejuvenated the aging exhaust sys¬ 
tems of millions of American autos. 
Even so, there is something new: after 
20 years of steady but unspectacular 
growth, the sales and profits of Midas- 
International Corp. have suddenly 
ta&n off on a heady flight. Last De¬ 
cember Midas, which franchises inde¬ 
pendent muffler installers, opened in 
Phoenix its 900th muffler shop. The 
company has also been diversifying to 
become a force in the burgeoning mar¬ 
ket for recreational vehicles—campers, 
trailers and motor homes. Last year Mi¬ 
das reported $225 million in sales, a 39% 
increase, to its corporate parent, IC In¬ 
dustries. Inc., the company that owns 
the Illinois Central Gulf Railroad. Mi¬ 
das* earnings are not reported separate¬ 
ly, but analysts guess they may be about 
S23 million annually, pretax. Midas 
President Ralph Weiger, 52, will not 
infirm that, but he does say dollar earn¬ 
ings in 1976 were five times as large as 
two years earlier. 

Founded by Chicago Entrepreneur 
Nate Sherman, Midas long thrived as 
the number of its franchised dealers in- 
;reased steadily over the years. But after 


Nate’s son Gordon took over in 1967, a 
father-son conflict arose. Gordon was a 
University of Chicago intellectual and 
partial to Elizabethan English and the 
raising of orchids and hummingbirds. 
He favored a relaxed style of manage¬ 
ment that did not sit well with dad. Sev¬ 
eral dealers quit, and the internal strife 
began to show up in leaner profits. Af¬ 
ter a proxy fight, Sherman Sr. in 1972 
sold his controlling interest to IC In¬ 
dustries. When JC bought Signal-Stat, a 
New Jersey auto-accessories maker, it 
assigned Signal-Stats president Weiger 
to bolster Midas 

The new chief executive, a former 
Purdue University football star, began 
an aggressive program of international 
expansion. When he assumed com¬ 
mand, Midas’ only operation outside the 


U S. consisted of a handful of muffler 
outlets in Canada. Now Midas has shops 
in eight foreign countries, and Weiger 
expects up to 25% of its muffler outlets 
to be overseas by 1985. In order to ser¬ 
vice the increasing number of foreign 
cars coming to the U.S., Weiger plunked 
down $2.5 million for a new, more ef¬ 
ficient plant outside Chicago. There, 
original mufflers and tail pipes from 
American and foreign cars are rede¬ 
signed by Midas engineers to find the 
fewest possible shapes necessary for a 
good replacement fit. Midas backs up 
such technical finickiness by requiring 
franchise holders to attend its own 
M.l.T. (Muffler Institute of Technology) 
at Palatine, Ill. The franchise holder also 
must maintain a large supply of parts. 
Each Midas shop stocks an inventory 
of mufflers that will fit all American- 
make cars of the past ten model years. 

Weiger also enlivcned^M kkwV atoc py 


travel-trailer business, which the cqm- 
pany acquired in 1965. The fbcl crisis 
that followed the 1973 Arab oil embar¬ 
go dealt recreational-vehicle sales a 
heavy blow, but Weiger took advantage 
of the downturn to mass-purchase chas¬ 
sis and their components. When the 
shortage passed. Weiger opened a 130,- 
OOO-sq.-ft. manufacturing and assembly 
operation in Elkhart. Ind He promoted 
the star of Midas 30-model trailer, 
camper and motor-home lineup: the Mi¬ 
das mini-motor home, known as a 
Chopped Van. Midas buys the cab and 
chassis of a GM. Ford or Dodge van, 
then builds on an insulated aluminum 
and wood body complete with tub. show¬ 
er, refrigerator, stove, beds and other 
amenities. Selling price: $12,000. Midas' 
sales of recreational vehicles jumped 


from $60 million in 1975 to $106 mil¬ 
lion in 1976. That is more than half the 
figure for the giant of the motor-home 
business. Winnebago Industries. 

Weiger now boasts that with its 
new product balance. Midas-Interna¬ 
tional can hardly lose whether the econ¬ 
omy goes up or down. If times are 
hard, he says, people fix up their old 
cars and replace the mufflers. If the 
economy booms, so do sales of Chopped 
Vans. Still. Weiger is not satisfied. "We 
see the ordinary customer only a cou¬ 
ple of years after he buys his car,” he 
laments. "That's not soon enough. We d 
like to sell him shock absorbers and 
other things." The company is now 
also operating three self-service gas sta¬ 
tions. The Midas touch, it seems, is 
still there. One station pumped 115,000 
gal* in its first month, almost four 
times as much as the average brand 
station. 



PRESIDENT RALPH WEIGER) WORKER INSTALLING MUFFLER IN SARASOTA, FLA. 
No way to lose, whether the economy is hard-up or booming. 
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LABOR 

A Touch of Civil Rights Fervor 


In 1963 union organizers seeking lo 
crack the Southern textile industry 
picked as their No 1 target J.P. Ste¬ 
vens & Co., the nations second largest 
textile maker. Their reason: before it 
moved most of its mills south, Stevens 
had union contracts in some of its 
Northern plants, and organizers thought 
it might be less hostile to unionism than 
other Dixie employers. That was a mon¬ 
umental miscalculation. Stevens fought 
back so hard as to lead the National 
Labor Relations Board to accuse it last 
year of "unfair labor practices of unprec¬ 
edented flagrancy and magnitude ” To 
this day the Amalgamated Clothing and 
Textile Workers Union (actwu) does 


not have a contract at even one of Ste¬ 
vens' 85 plants, most of them in the 
Southeast. The intensity of the compa¬ 
ny's resistance, however, has only con¬ 
firmed unionists in their view that Ste¬ 
vens is the key to organizing all the 
South Now they are launching a new 
campaign, touched with the fervor of the 
civil rights crusades of the 1960s 

First Taste. Last week, as a record 
550 shareholders jammed into the caf¬ 
eteria and three other rooms of the Ste¬ 
vens Tower in mid-Manhattan for the 
annual meeting, management got its 
first taste of the new offensive. In the 
street below, 3,000 actwu sympathizers 
—butchers, seamen, teachers. Princeton 
students—waved picket signs and 
chanted union slogans. At the meeting, 
several former Stevens workers accused 
the company of firing them for union ac¬ 
tivity. Many Roman Catholic nuns and 
priests and Methodist ministers, mem¬ 


bers of five religious organizations that 
had bought shares of Stevens stock in 
order to have a voice, expressed con¬ 
cern about the company’s labor policies. 
Old civil rights activists banded togeth¬ 
er as Southerners for Economic Justice 
joined the fray. Said Coretta Scott King, 
the widow of Martin Luther King Jr., 
to Stevens Chairman James D. Finley: 
“1 come before you as an American in¬ 
tolerant of injustice.’’ 

The protest got nowhere, a resolu¬ 
tion calling on Stevens to explain its 
labor policies drew only 6% of the share¬ 
holder votes. But the demonstration was 
only part of the union attack. In mid- 
1976 actwu announced a nationwide 


boycott of Stevens products and in the 
past few months it has intensified the ef¬ 
fort With the support of church, stu¬ 
dent and civil rights groups, it hopes to 
call on community leaders and get them 
to urge retailers to take Stevens goods 
off the shelves. This is the same tactic, 
and the same coalition, that broke the 
impassioned resistance to unionism of 
Farah Manufacturing Co., the Texas 
pants maker, in 1974. 

So far the boycott has had no per¬ 
ceptible result. Stevens set records for 
both sales ($1.4 billion) and profits ($41 
million) last year. But union leaders say 
that serious boycott preparations start¬ 
ed only in January. One problem they 
face is that much of Stevens’ output is 
unfinished cloth sold to other manufac¬ 
turers, and the company’s own consum¬ 
er products sell under a bewildering va¬ 
riety of: private labels and brand names, 
including Uti^ blankets and GuJistan 


carpets. Some, like Yves Saint UUftent 
sheets, bear designer names. Nonethe¬ 
less, actwu is printing up thousands of 
waliet-sized cards listing labels, and 
plans to take ads in local papers to per- 1 
suade housewives to boycott Stevens. 

actwu is also trying to get people 
in union offices all over New York to 
tie up the Stevens switchboard with tele¬ 
phone calls. Says Campaign Director 
Ray Rogers: “We want to get so many 
phone calls going into the company that 
they can’t make phone calls out.’’ The 
union has allotted $1.5 million a year 
for the next ten years for the Stevens 
campaign, and has a pledge of full sup¬ 
port from the AFL-CIO. 

But Stevens is an exceptionally 
tough nut to crack, even by Southern 
standards. The NI.RB has cited the com¬ 
pany 15 times since 1965 for violations 
of federal labor laws. Stevens has been 
forced to offer jobs back to 125 dismissed 
workers and give them and other em¬ 
ployees $1.3 million in back pay and 
other compensation. The company 
closed one carpet-yarn mill in States¬ 
boro, Ga., after a court ruling that man¬ 
agement had to bargain in good faith 
with the union: Stevens says the mill was 
shut because demand for its product “de¬ 
clined drastically.” In 1974 the union 
won an election at seven Stevens plants 
in Roanoke Rapids, N.C., but years 
later actwu officials still have not been 
able to get the company to sign a con¬ 
tract. Stevens accuses the union of mak¬ 
ing “impossible” demands. ACTWU of¬ 
ficers reply that Stevens adamantly 
refuses to accept arbitration of grievanc¬ 
es or a checkoff system for dues collec¬ 
tions. and that without those provisions 
the union cannot function. 

No Softening, Stevens officials 
rarely talk to the press, but this week 
they will send stockholders a booklet de¬ 
fending their labor policies. Among 
other things, it accuses the union of em¬ 
ploying violence in some organizing 
campaigns, claims that Stevens has a 
good record in hiring and promoting 
blacks and other minorities (23% of its 
work force) and women (42%), and says 
that Stevens has raised wages an aver¬ 
age of 7% in each of the past ten years, 
to $3.98 an hour now. That is compet¬ 
itive with the rest of the industry, but 
below the unionized wage scales in some 
nontextile factories in communities 
where Stevens has plants. Says James 
Boone, a packer in Roanoke Rapids: “I 
hate to stand in the check-cashing fine 
at the bank behind the paper mill guys” 
—who make up to $6 an hour. 

At last week’s annual meeting, 
Chairman Finley admitted that Stevens 
“has made mistakes of judgment.” But 
officials show no signs of softening: the 
leaflet to stockholders asserts that union 
boycotters are “proving that they will 
readily sacrifice the interests of the em¬ 
ployees . *. to increase their own power.” 
On their side, ACTWU officials vow a bat¬ 
tle to the death. After 14 years the strug¬ 
gle is more bitter than ever 



UNION SYMPATHIZERS DENOUNCING TEXTILE GIANT OUTSIDE ANNUAL MEETING 
The coalition that cracked Farah takes on an exceedingly tough nut . 
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Europe’s Contentious Winter 


Europe's workers this winter are in 
* their angriest, most aggressive mood 
since the contentious 1930s. After three 
postwar decades during which they be¬ 
came cozily accustomed to rising wages 
and proliferating fringe benefits, the 
unions are now being asked to tighten 
their belts to hold down inflation. All 
over Western Europe, workers are strik¬ 
ing, protesting and grabbing authority 
away from management. 

\ Dutch union members, after staging 
the worst wave of strikes in three dec¬ 
ades, won the right to have a voice in the 
investment policies of their companies. 
In neighboring Belgium, which just had 
its first rail strike in 17 years, a series of 
five 24-hour walkouts is scheduled to 
dramatize labor objections to rising sales 
taxes. In Italy, unions are threatening to 
block any further progress on Premier 
Giulio Andreotti’s austerity plan. Even 
in West Germany, normally a bastion of 
labor harmony, Trade Union Chief 
Heinz Oskar Vetter warned that “the 
honeymoon is over" with the govern¬ 
ment of Chancellor Helmut Schmidt. 

Social Contract. But nowhere is the 
mood so hitter, or the consequences of la- 
j bor's unrest so ominous, as in Britain. 
Two years ago, the ruling Labor Party 
persuaded British trades unions and in¬ 
dustry to join a massive campaign to 
combat runaway inflation (then 26%) 
and restore the confidence of Britain's 
foreign creditors. The result was a dras¬ 
tic tightening of the so-called social con¬ 
tract, which held wage increases for all 
British workers to a flat $10 per week in 
the first year's Phase 1 and to $7 in Phase 
1 2. The voluntary wage controls enabled 
the country to halve the inflation rate to 
a still unacceptable 13% last summer be¬ 
fore it rebounded to its present 16.6%. 
On July 31, Phase 2 expires. Unless the 
government can persuade the workers to 
go along with another year of restraint in 
Phase 3. Britain's vital gains will be shat¬ 
tered by a new spiral of inflation. 

The majority of Britain’s 26 million 
workers appear dead set against an ex- 
tension of wage restraint. Their unrest is 
* illustrated by a wildcat strike of 3,000 
toolmakers that has brought most auto 
production to a standstill at the plants of 
British Leyland, makers of Morris, Aus¬ 
tin, Triumph, Rover, and Jaguar cars, 
and idled 33,000 workers. The toolmak¬ 
ers are striking over the erosion of their 
> “differential”—the margin by which the 
wages of skilled workers exceed those of 
the less skilled. Since the social contract 
held all increases to a flat monetary stan¬ 
dard and ruled out raises in Phase l 
above a $)4,000-a-year ceiling, the effect 
was ta push low wages upward and re¬ 
strict higher ones. A machine-tool oper- 
f ator in British Leyland's truck and bus 
division now makes more a week 
<$118.84) than his Supervisor ($116.55). 
V British Leyland is a microcosm of 


reckless and desperate attitude of the 
workers, toward their own company's 
welfare. “1 can’t pay my bills now,” said 
one toolmaker. “So what difference does 
it make if I go on strike?” 

The answer, clearly, is a lot. British 
Leyland was saved from bankruptcy 
only two years ago by a government 
takeover. Now the company, which 
should be using a $1.7 billion govern¬ 
ment grant for retooling to make much- 
needed new models, is dipping into the 
flind simply to meet current expenses. 

Equally serious, the British Leyland 
workers are failing to measure up to 
guidelines for productivity increases that 
have been set by the government as a 
prerequisite for additional investment in 
British Leyland. In general the produc¬ 


tivity of European workers is substan¬ 
tially lower than that of their U.S. coun¬ 
terparts at the workbench or assembly 
line. Though European growth rates in 
output per man-hour are often increas¬ 
ing at a faster rate than those in the 
U.S., Europe’s best worker, who hap¬ 
pens to be French, produces only 80.6% 
as much as a U.S. worker. The British 
worker, who is Europe’s worst, turns out 
only 54.4% as much 

In Parliament, Industry Minister 
Gerald Kaufman said that British Ley- 
land is “in danger of bleeding to death." 
Warned Prime Minister James Calla¬ 
ghan: “The biggest differential is be¬ 
tween the man who is in a job and the 
man who is out of one, and some of them 
[the strikers! cpuld be out of one.” 

On the broader policy front, British 
union leaders have so far avoided being 
specific about the wage limits they are 
prepared, to accept in phasi 3> Appar¬ 


ently, they do not want to commit them¬ 
selves to any policy until they are cer¬ 
tain of controlling the rank and file. 
Nonetheless, the powerful Trades Union 
Congress last week served notice about 
what should be included in the new bud¬ 
get that Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Denis Healey will present on March 29. 
The unions’ price for going along with 
a third year of slim raises: a $4 billion ex¬ 
pansionary packet to be allocated by the 
government to pep up the economy 
through a large income tax reduction 
and job-creation plans. 

Conservative Strategy. In the 
next budget, Healey is expected to al¬ 
low a limited degree of stimulus. But he 
cannot sanction too much until he 
knows whether voluntary wage controls 
will be in existence after July. If no 
Phase 3 agreement is reached, Healey 
warns, Britain faces “catastrophe.” 


The odds still are that the T.U.C. 
and the government will succeed in 
hammering out some sort of agreement, 
if only to prevent the political calamity 
of an open breakdown of the social con¬ 
tract. The question is whether Phase 3 
will be effective enough to serve as the 
government's main weapon against in¬ 
flation. If not, the Labor government 
will find itself in the ironic position of 
having to rely increasingly on the con- 
.servative strategy of holding down infla¬ 
tion by restricting the money supply. 
Healey, in fact, has already said as 
much, arguing that “wages can only rise 
above the level permitted by the supply 
of money at the cost of throwing people 
out of work.” Or as Callaghan has put it, 
“The choice this year is a slight decrease 
in our living standard or a large increase 
in unemployment." Unfortunately, 
there is little sign that workers are get¬ 
ting the message. 
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BRITISH LEYLAND WORKERS DEMONSTRATING AGAINST LIMITS ON WAGE INCREASES 
The real differential is between those with jobs and the unemployed . 



GAS 

High Hurdles for Imports 


F : or Americans flying ewer the des¬ 
erts of the Middle East, it is a doleful 
sight, mile after mile of flaring wellhead 
fires burning off natural gas, a fuel that 
has become painfully scarce in many 
parts of the U S Equally bounteous re¬ 
serves of gas exist in many other parts 
of the world, from Soviet Siberia to the 
marshy fields of Holland—and several 
of the nations with the biggest reserves 
must export gas if they are to tap the po¬ 
tential wealth, because their populations 
are too small to use all they have (see 
chart) Yet apart from a trickle of im¬ 
ports flowing in by pipeline from Can¬ 
ada, the gas deposits in most other coun¬ 
tries might just as well be on Mars for 
all the help they offer in easing Amer¬ 
ican shortages any time soon 

Unlike the relatively simple proce¬ 
dures for shipping crude oil across vast 
stretches of ocean, importing foreign gas 
to the U S. poses a cluster of complex 
problems—financial, political, technical 
and environmental. Though some im¬ 
ported gas is now seeping in from dis¬ 
tant points, and efforts are under way 
to bring in more, it will probably be five 
years at least before any appreciable 
supplies of such fuel enter the U S to 
help warm homes and run factories. 
Even then the amount is unlikely to fill 
more than a small fraction of U.S. 
demand. 

Giant Fireball. A key problem is 
that the wildly expensive technology 
needed to ship gas over water requires 
long start-up times and makes the fuel 
extremely costly to import Eor exam¬ 
ple, Algeria, which has taken the lead 
in trying to boost exports to the U.S, is 
spending billions of dollars to build six 
liquefaction plants, but they are not ex¬ 
pected to be fully opeiational for a dec¬ 
ade These facilities freeze 
the fuel into liquid natural 
gas (LNG), which is then 
loaded on specially con¬ 
structed tankers that cost up 
to $150 million each. 

A fleet of nine newly 
constructed l no ships 
owned by El Paso Natural 
Gas Co. will begin carrying 
gas from Arzew, Algeria, to 
Cove Point. Md . and Elba 
Island, Ga , early next year 
That gas, for which El Paso 
signed a contract before the 
Arab oil embargo, will sell 
in the U S. for about $1.25 
per 1.000 cu. ft, v a top fed¬ 
erally controlled price of 
$1.44 for domestic gas 
shipped across state lines 


and $2 or more for uncontrolled intra¬ 
state gas Algerian gas bought under a 
post-embargo agreement, however, will 
cost Americans $3.30 per 1.000 cu. ft 
The Algerians are expected to lift the 
price even higher in future contracts. 

Another drawback to increased gas 
imports is the danger of a ship spilling 
some of its cargo in or near a port. Thai 
could result in a catastrophe far worse 
than the oil spills from tankers that have 
worried many Americans this winter As 
the frozen lng warms into gas, it could 
ignite, creating an immense fireball 
threatening lives and property in the vi¬ 
cinity. Last year New York, New Jer¬ 
sey, Delaware and other coastal states 
petitioned the Federal Power Commis¬ 
sion to promulgate national safety stan¬ 
dards that would keep lng port facil¬ 
ities out of populous areas. The agency 
is still considering the request. On top 
of that, independent gas producers, who 
fear competition from imports, loudly 
argue that buying from foreigners would 
only make the U.S. more dependent for 
its energy needs on unreliable sources 
Asks Dallas Gasman D.K. Davis: "Do 
you want Chicago to become dependent 
on Algerian gas so that they can shut 
the pipe some day?” 

Despite the hurdles, however, a 
growing number of gas-producing coun¬ 
tries are making plans to cash in on the 
rich American market. For example, 
Saudi Arabia recently decided to pipe 
its gas instead of simply flaring it off. 
To get the job done, the Saudis signed a 
$7 5 billion contract with the Arabian 
American Oil Co (Aramco), which 
eventually intends to export gas to the 
U S Iran is sinking $6 billion into li¬ 
quefaction plants and a fleet of 35 LNG 
carriers to ship gas to its American and 


European markets beginning in 1982.' 

The Soviet Union, which is believed 
to have the world’s largest deposits of 
gas, could become a major source of U.S. 
imports. The Russians have been push¬ 
ing hard in recent years to exploit their 
vast gas reserves in Siberia, including 
the northern Tyumen Oblast, near the 
Ob Gulf, and the Urengoy field, report¬ 
edly the world's largest. Their aim: to 
make the Soviet Union a major export¬ 
er by 1980 (at present, so few of the re¬ 
serves have been tapped that the Sovi¬ 
ets themselves import gas from Iran). 
The only deal involving Americans, 
however, is a tentative agreement be¬ 
tween the Soviets, Occidental Petrole¬ 
um, El Paso and a group of Japanese 
firms to develop a major field near Ya¬ 
kutsk in Siberia. After years of nego¬ 
tiating, the Soviets are still surveying the 
area. If the deal finally goes through, 
gas would be piped 2,000 miles to Vla¬ 
divostok for shipment to the U.S. and 
Japan. 

Mixed Blessing. By contrast, the 
U S. will probably not be importing 
much gas from Europe. Holland, the 
Continent's leading producer and ex¬ 
porter, is phasing out shipments to other 
countries in an effort to conserve its sup¬ 
plies. Britain, too, intends to hold on to 
most of the gas that it is beginning to 
pump from underneath the North Sea 
Indeed, according to the Paris-based Or¬ 
ganization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development, European demand is 
already outstripping its reserves. By 
1985, the organization estimates, Euro¬ 
pean gas imports from Iran, Algeria, the 
Soviet Union and elsewhere will total al¬ 
most 3 trillion cu ft. a year, six times 
the 1975 figure 

For the U S , however, the cost and 
difficulties of shipping lng long distanc¬ 
es will. for the foreseeable future at least 
keep gas imports from becoming the ma¬ 
jor energy prop that oil imports now arc. 
At a time when the Government is striv¬ 
ing to lessen dependence on foreign en¬ 
ergy, that could be at least an ironically 
mixed blessing. 
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• Pumping Fuel 
Under Water 

As onshore deposits ofnatural gas are 
slowly pumped dry. output from under¬ 
water wells becomes ever more important. 
Some 160 offshore rigs, or a third of all 
those operating throughout the world. are 
now drilling in the Gulf of Mexico. Last 
week Time Correspondent George Taber 
visited several His report: 

From a helicopter whirling 1,000 ft. 
overhead, the gas and oil rigs look like 
pieces of some monster Erector Set Gi¬ 
ant beams crisscross to form towers ris¬ 
ing 23 stories above the waves. In the 
swampy bayous near the coast, produc¬ 
tion and drilling equipment stands in 
tight clusters at the older drilling sites. 
But as the mud-brown waters turn to 
green and finally blue, the rigs thin out; 
the most remote are exploring for gas 
110 miles off the coasts of Texas and 
Louisiana. Some offshore rigs are push¬ 
ing their steel drilling bits down through 
1,800 ft. of water and then through 
23,000 ft. of mud, shale and rock. 

Life for the roughly 60 men aboard 
each drilling rig is a strict routine of 
twelve hours on duty and twelve off dur¬ 
ing seven days at sea. The center of the 
rig's activities is the mud-slicked drill 
floor, where half a dozen roughnecks 
struggle day and night with heavy chains 
and power-driven winches to shove 90- 
ft.-long pieces of drill ripe into the nar¬ 
row hole. During the twelve hours off. 
the roustabouts spend most of their time 
sleeping, although they can also fish for 
baby sharks and sand trout or watch the 
latest porno movie on closed-circuit tele¬ 
vision. After each 84-hour work week, 
the crew is ferried to shore for a week’s 
vacation. Pay for a novice can reach 
$10,000 for six months on the rig 

Art, Not Science. Last year 5,500 
wells in the Gulf of Mexico produced 
14% of all the gas burned in the U S. 
By 1985 they should be pumping 30% 
Moreover, nearly all production in the 
crescent-shaped gulf is on 7.8 million 
acres leased to energy companies by the 
Federal Government. Under terms of 
the leases, the gas must flow into in¬ 
terstate pipelines that take it to the Mid¬ 
west or Northeast, rather than remain 
in Texas or Louisiana, as does so much 
gas pumped out of privately owned on¬ 
shore land. 

But underwater exploration for oil 
or gas is still more of an art than a sci¬ 
ence. Only one-third of all wells dug in 
the gulf are now producing; Exxon, Mo¬ 
bil. Champlin and othefs have spent 
more than $1.5 billion exploring off Pen¬ 
sacola, Fla., without discovering any¬ 
thing except salt water. Worse, federal 
investigators suspect that gulf producers 



in recent years have been purposely 
holding back production in hopes that 
federal price controls will be removed 
and the gas will eventually sell for $2 or 
more per 1,000 cu. ft., rather than the 
present top interstate price of $1.44. 

Such charges stir hurricanes of pro¬ 
test on the rigs. Says Pat Byler, produc¬ 
tion foreman at Shell's Vermilion Block 
22 field, six miles off Louisiana: “My 
blood pressure goes up when l hear them 
talk about withholding." Nonetheless, 
gasmen privately concede that investi¬ 
gators from Washington will uncover a 
few examples of withholding. 

The Easy Way. The easiest way to 
hold back gas would be to delay final ex¬ 
ploration. Once a producer buys a lease, 
he quickly drills a wildcat well to see 
how much oil or gas, if any, lies below 
the 9cabed. This exploratory hole, 
though, is always plugged up. and it may 
be several years before further holes are 
dug and production is started. There are 
at least 62 fields in the gulf where gas 
or oil has been discovered but where pro¬ 
duction has been delayed. Companies 
say that the holdup is caused by prob¬ 
lems in obtaining drilling equipment. 

Another way of holding back gas is 
to shut down wells for repairs. As many 
as 25 wells will reach dowh from a sin¬ 


gle producing platform in the gulf. As a 
safety precaution, producers usually shut 
down all wells on a platform when there 
is a serious problem in any one of them. 
f Federal officials suspect that some pro¬ 
ducers may have been taking advantage 
of minor problems to close down their 
entire prcxluction. How serious with¬ 
holding might be cannot now be deter¬ 
mined, but it is apparent that producers 
face a task even more difficult than find¬ 
ing gas 25,000 ft. under the whilecaps: 
convincing investigators that hidden gas 
is not among the secrets of the deep. 
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She's got a problem. At 16 

years old She needs the money to 
support her drug habit As she grows 
older she ll need more and more and 
she won t be able to get it legally. 

If uncured, she'll turn to crime 
Or prostitution Or both 

That's the way it goes, these 
days Drugs, a kick, a habit - then 
descent into the ugly world of crime 
and drug dependence It starts early 
Statistics show your child may en¬ 
counter his first pusher when he's 
about 16 years old 

16 years old! Not your child? 

Not in your area? Don't you believe it 
At 16, children see others using drugs 
They try them. And that's just how it 
starts 

Unless you do something about 
it now 

Contribute to the United Nations 
Fund for Drug Abuse Control A world¬ 
wide effort to clean up a world-wide 
problem 

It takes an organization like the 
U N to wage the battle effectively In 
the rich cities where drugs are used a 
in the poor areas where they are grown (A 
in between where they are traded ) It's 





courtesy of “fAedVx” magazine. 


Advertisement 


Advertising agency business 
in Hong Kong is about 
to have a renaissance. 



ALAN HALES 

is managing director of 
Ogilvy and Mather in 
Hong Kong and was 
formerly chairman of the 
Hong Kong Association 
of Accredited Advei Using 
Agencies 


How optimistic are you about the advertising 
industry in Ilong Kong? 

I think the agency business m this town is 
about to have a renaissance. The whole thing 
is going to boom. The fuel crisis and inflation 
initially caused everyone to hang on to their 
money. But people now realise that they don't 
have to be nervous Admittedly, inflation is 
with us but it’s international I would think 
that 1975/6 is go mg to see clients realising that 
people have money to spend and that good ad 
vertising will make them spend it on better 
products. These could be the Ixjnm years for 
the professional agencies. 

Who will do best from this possible boom? 

I think it’s a world of international agencies 
Even five years ago one was dealing with a 
trading agency, or people acting as agents. 
But now all the big companies have a guy here 
or in Singapore or elsewhere in the region. 

Asia has become such a vital part of the ecn~ 
noniies of these companies. Their marketing 
costs are rising and the multinational compa¬ 
nies realise they have to get in now othei wise 
it will even be more costly. If the big agencies 
don’t follow the multinational companies into 
the market, they run the risk that another agen¬ 
cy will get the account and do a damned good 
job. 

What's your biggest problem? 

Staff. One of the problems that seems to 
exist right through Asia is the educational sys¬ 
tem which tends to teach people by rote rather 
than to think. It's appalling for instance that in 
this tow^n you have to pass an exam to get into 
kindergarten. 

And the second biggest ? 

Probably the media itself. People have rate 
cards but rarely stick to them. Commissions to 
agencies vary, which reflects the many agen¬ 
cies who pay their account executives on a 
commission basis. You’re not getting sophisti 
cated intelligent media buying but money buy¬ 
ing ~ someone buying because they're going to 
take more. If I were a client I’d never put up 
with that. 


It’s false economy to think that because 
you’re paying a lower percentage on advertis¬ 
ing that you’re getting a better job. Media don’t 
seem to get together on standardised rates. 

Somebody should be imposing standards 
but they’re not. The 4As would love to do it, but 
they’re only 14 agencies out of maybe 300, out 
of which maybe only five or six operate as real 
agencies. The rest of them are brokers or even 
relatives. I think the lead needs to come from 
the Chinese* press getting together and realis¬ 
ing that they could make more money by hav¬ 
ing standardised rates. 

At present they’re cutting their own throats. 
We also need an audit bureau of circulations. 
And the research for newspapers needs atten¬ 
tion because each paper is paying for its own 
research. Television research is more neutral 
because all the stations are contributing to the 
same research. 

How wary are you of circulation figures? 

Well, circulation is not really the name of 
the game - it’s quality of readership that counts. 
Yet people seem to think that the numbers they 
are selling is the whole reason that someone 
buys. In fact a lot of clients think that way too. 
They often want to be in the paper with the 
biggest circulation but it may be entirely the 
wrong audience. But I think people are getting 
more aware of media selection. We produce a 
media digest every year where we guess at 
readership because we don’t know. 

Circulations are just the same. We get to 
know what the printing machinery capacity is 
yet people are claiming 50 or 60% above that 
capacity. 

Which agencies do you expect to do best this 
year? 

More than 50% of media advertising is 
through the 4A agencies. That’s the proof of 
the pudding. A client who is not with a pro¬ 
fessional agency ~ someone giving him better 
commissions for what he thinks is greater mile¬ 
age for his budget is kidding himself. 

Advertising is an extension of marketing 
a salesman when you’re not there. If it’s not 
like that, then you've got the wrong agency. 


This is the first of “Voice of Advertising Professionals’* series 
sponsored by TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine. 


AUSTRALIAN FAST BOWLER OENNIS LILLEE RUNNING TO BEGIN HIS DELIVERY; REARING BACK BESIDE THE WICKET; BEGINNING HIS 
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The Century of Centuries for 


The world of cricket has never 
known anythingquite like it—not in 100 
years, not ever From Britain and South 
Africa, from the Philippines. Papua 
New Guinea and New Zealand, from 
Darwin. Perth and Adelaide, hordes of 
fans and commentators were descending 
on staid but sports-mad Melbourne this 
week. The city was already beginning 
to jam with revelers attending Austra¬ 
lia's annual, ten-day Moomba Festival, 
but no matter Moomba--the Australian 
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version of Fasehinp — was purely an in¬ 
cidental distraction. For those who care 
about cricket—and those who care, care 
passionately—Melbourne was Mecca, 
Olympus, the Ganges, Jerusalem, the 
moon. Earthly obstacles, such as dis¬ 
tance. expense and overflowing hotels, 
could not stand in the way. 

Queen Elizabeth IT and Prince Phil¬ 
ip were coming to cheer on the Brits 
Prime Minister Malcolm Fraser would 
be there, as well as scores of other Aus¬ 
tralian luminaries There will be sports- 
casters and sportswriters ad infinitum. 
Some 215 specially honored cricket 
greats—about 70'British. the rest Aus¬ 
tralian—accepted invitations to attend, 
all expenses paid. At a round of din¬ 
ners. cocktail parties, receptions and 
official ceremonies there will be re¬ 
unions, reminiscences and, in general, 
unparalleled payment of tribute to 
Dame Cricket For this week marks 
what one reporter has called "the mil- 
lion-dollar birthday party," the cente¬ 
nary of the first England-Australia Test 
Match, the greatest event in the long, 
long life of that intricate, uplifting and, 
to outsiders, maddeningly incomprehen¬ 
sible sport 

Special Bottling. Commemorative 
Australian stamps were engraved for the 
occasion Countless thousands of souve¬ 
nirs have been produced—pens, ciga¬ 
rette lighters, T shirts, cuff links, paper¬ 
weights. pennants, bar mirrors—each 
bearing the centenary symbol of a play¬ 
er holding a bat that forms the "1" of 
100. One fan in remote Alice Springs, 
unable to attend the festivities, ordered 
two of everything, "the next best thing" 
to being^ttetfe. A special bottling of Aus¬ 


tralian wine has been produced, and 
there is, of course, a special Australian 
beer can There is even a schoolchil¬ 
dren’s essay contest in the state of Vic¬ 
toria on “The Importance of Test Crick¬ 
et to the Australian Way of L ife.” 

There will also be Test cricket. On 
the very same ground used in the first 
match, and beginning on almost exact¬ 
ly the same date—the Ides of March—a 
strong Australian side and a not-so- 
strong English one (see box) will face 
off for the 225th time since that orig¬ 
inal Test Match in 1877. (Australia has 
won 87 matches, England 71, and 66 
were drawn.) During the regulation five 
days of play, manhood will once again 
triumph (or fail), a nation s honor will 
be preserved (or soiled), and a few mil¬ 
lion people will go bonkers over the ac¬ 
tion (between the obligatory breaks for 
lunch and for tea). 

The Melbourne Cricket Ground 
—no longer a grassy paddock but a mod¬ 
ern, concrete-enclosed stadium where 
the 1956 Olympic Games were held 
—has been spruced up to receive the 22 
opponents. An army of 200 grounds¬ 
keepers is standing by to maintain the 
stadium, at a cost of $5,500 a day. Of- 
ficials were hoping for record-breaking' 
crowds: more than 91,000 for a single 
day’s attendance, more than 350,000 for 
the match. In addition, about 3 million 
Australians will tune in to live broad¬ 
casts of the contest on the national tele¬ 
vision network. Direct radio broadcasts 
will be beamed to the rest of the crick-*, 
eting ^orld. 

It is all a far pitch from the spec¬ 
tacle that greeted English Captain 
James Lillywhite and his team of tour- 







ing professionals as they debarked in 
Melbourne in 1877, slightly the worse 
for wear after an abovedecks sea voy¬ 
age from New Zealand. Perhaps 1,000 
onlookers turned out for the first day of 
the historic Test Match, but by the third 
J day more than 12,000 spectators packed 
the grounds. Australia was winning. The 
English side, shattered by Australian 
bowling, gave up honor and the match 
by 45 runs. The Australian colonies were 
ecstatic. Crowed a Sydney newspaper. 
“The sceptre has passed away so to 
speak, the flag is struck A generation 
has arisen which can plav the best bowl¬ 
ers of the time/’ 

* # It was a matter not merely of a gen¬ 
eration but of an entirely new era. Per¬ 
haps never before in history had a na¬ 
tion devised a game that would become 
so drenched in mystique, so laden with 
poetic effusions. To English writers, the 
rhythm and movement of cricket evoked 
fantasies of glorious romance; cricket 
was a stately saraband that seemed to 
depict love of country, bravery and lofty 
purpose. “A glorious, manly, British 
game," exulted Poet James Love. Lord 
Byron, remembering his boyhood at 
Harrow, sang of those days when 

Our sport, our studies, and our 
souls were one: 

Together we impel! d the jlying 
ball: 

^ Together waited in our tutor s 
hall; 

Together joined in Cricket‘s 
manly toil . 

The “idea of the gods," as Sir James 
Barrie called it, was seen as a guide to 
life, a human theater of correct moral 
ideas, of selfless sublimation of the in¬ 
dividual for the betterment of the group. 
As a metaphor, cricket seemed to cap¬ 
ture perfectly the sensibilities of the Vic¬ 
torian age, Wrote Enthusiast Andrew 
kan£ cricket “is enunently unselfish; 


the love of it never leaves us, and binds 
all the brethren together, whatever their 
politics and rank may be." Even a play¬ 
er could feel profoundly moved by the 
notion. The fourth Lord Harris, an Eng¬ 
lish Test captain, found cricket “more 
free of anything sordid, anything dis¬ 
honorable, than any game in the world." 
There was no more crushing epithet in 
the language than to brand something 
“not cricket." 

Indeed, the image of play at cricket 
was a classic set piece in tableau of the 
genteel life of the age. sunlight, lush 
grass, immaculate flannels; a quietly ap¬ 
preciative audience in deck chairs; tea 
and cucumber sandwiches. It is no won¬ 
der that for colonial Australians, suc¬ 
cess at the game became, as Historian 
William Mandle argues in a book he is 
preparing on Australian nationalism, 
“crucial to the building of national self- 
confidence. No other 19th century game 
carried the moral and even spiritual con¬ 
notations that cricket had come to bear.** 

Indecent Postures. Only a cynic 
like Oscar Wilde would have dared, in 
Edwardian times, to snicker at the game. 
“J do not play cricket." chirped Wilde, 
“because it requires me to assume such 
indecent postures." Vet change was to 
come. World War I decimated the ranks 
of young Englishmen. Neville Cardus. 
the eminent music critic and cricket au¬ 
thority. wrote of the postwar years: “As 
disillusion increased and the nation's life 
contracted and the catchword ‘safety 
first’ became familiar and a sense of in¬ 
security gathered, cricket itself lost con¬ 
fidence and character." 

That loss had already become ev¬ 
ident in the matches between England 
and Australia. Little by little, the sar¬ 
aband began to lose its stateliness. The 
rhythm changed, and so did the met¬ 
aphorical design of the game. God, 
country and Empire became somewhat 
less important. In plain words, the game 


began to evolve into something more 
closely approximating a five-day bash. 
As early as 1888, English All-Rounder 
William Barnes threw a punch at Aus¬ 
tralian Captain Percy McDonnell. Mc¬ 
Donnell ducked, and Barnes struck a 
wall with his fist, bruising his hand so 
badly that he was unable to play in the 
next match England won the three- 
match series 2-1. In England's 1897-98 
Test Match tour of Australia. English 
Captain Andrew Stoddart complained 
that “we have been insulted, hooted at 
and hissed in every match and on every 
ground without exception." Australia 
won the series 4-1. 

Relative peace reigned thereafter 
until the 1930s—but then, says Austra- 

OREIG RATTING IN EARLIER TEST MATCH 







lian Author Keith Dunstan, tension be¬ 
tween the two sides rose so high that “it 
was almost as if a state of war existed be¬ 
tween Australia and England.*' Reason: 
England's unorthodox efforts to control 
the bat of Australian Donald Bradman, 
the greatest scorer in England-Austra¬ 
lia Test history. Bradman, whose bat¬ 
ting technique was described as "bril¬ 
liance safe and sure, streamlined and 


without intpOfaty* tihiisheid his ctaeief 
with a total of 5,028 runs against Eng¬ 
land, and a Test Match average of89.78. 
The impulse that came over England's 
bowlers was to hurl their missiles as 
close to the batsman's body as possible, 
a style that became notorious as "body¬ 
line bowling.” Finally, after two Aus¬ 
tralian batsmen had been hit by crick¬ 
et's equivalent of the bean ball, the 


AttfUSSlian Board ofControlsenl * 
incus cable to the magisterial Maryfe* 
bone Cricket Club, warning that body- ■ 
lining must stop or “it is likely to upset 
the friendly relations existing betweenr 
Australia and England ” The next year, 
steps were taken to outlaw the practice. 

War was averted, but words contin¬ 
ued to fly. In 1958 the British press 
charged Australian Bowler lan Meckiff, 


Flanneled Fools Playing Around the World 


The sun has long since set on Britain’s empire—but, by 
love, wherever there is daylight, there is cricket. It thrives on 
thousands of pitches, with hundreds of thousands of players, 
and probably tens of millions of fans around the world. For¬ 
mally. the game is governed by the International Cricket Con¬ 
ference. with six members - England, Australia, India, Pak¬ 
istan. West Indies and New Zealand - -deemed worthy of full- 
scale international Test Match competition, and 16 associate 
members. A seventh potential full member, South Africa, has 
been spumed by the Conference countries because of the coun¬ 
try's apartheid policy. Currently, South Africans are trying 
to devise ways to form a racially open cricket association in 
order to re-enter world competition. Yet that roster of coun¬ 
tries hardly provides testimony to the enthusiasm and de¬ 
termination of cricketers wherever they may be. 

In India, for example, crowds of 50,000 can turn out to 
watch what Rudyard Kipling once called "flanneled fools at 



WOMAN CRICKETER TAKING AIM IN NEW CALEDONIA GAME 

the wicket.” In recent years, there have been riots when tick¬ 
etless fans tried to crash packed stadiums. In Pakistan, pitch¬ 
es abound in every major city—and on the last day of par¬ 
ticularly exciting matches, special civic holidays are usually 
declared. In the West Indies, most business is routinely sus¬ 
pended during Test Match play; last year not even wide¬ 
spread political violence kept Jamaicans from tuning in their 
transistor radios to the regular Saturday-aflernoon matches. 
Indeed, despite the bickering racial tension and factionalism 
that sporadically grips many of the former British posses¬ 
sions in the Caribbean, one of the few monuments to soli¬ 
darity is the powerful, unified West Indies Test Match team. 

Diehard cricketers congregate behind the most surpris¬ 
ing, boundaries. Holland (65 clubs, 130 teams) and Denmark 
(35 clubs, 153 teams) will play a Continental championship 
match this July. The Dutch still bask in the §uphpria qf that 
day ju August 1964 when their side < 
trafian Test Match XI by three wicket* 



—some 5,000 are registered players—won a David-and-Go¬ 
liath upset in 1975 against virtually the same Australian team 
playing this week's Test Match. 

In Belgium, roughly 200 loyalists—mainly businessmen 
and European Community officials—trace the pedigree of the 
Brussels Cricket Club back to the eve of Waterloo, when a 
handful of British Guards' officers/elaxed with ball and bat 
before dealing Napoleon his final defeat. On the Greek is¬ 
land of Corfu, cricket matches draw as many as 5,000 spec¬ 
tators to a coconut matting on asphalt pitch (known as a 
tapetto). Corfu’s most notable alumnus: Britain's Prince Phil¬ 
ip, twice president of London's lordly Marylebone Cricket 
Club. Only last year, the Corfiotes won a major victory by gain¬ 
ing official recognition—and subsidies—for the game from 
the Greek Ministry of Sports. 

In Italy, small coteries of seminarians, businessmen and 
diplomats play up and play the game in the Alban Hills south. 
of Rome. In Israel, a band of 300 to 400 Indian-Jewish im¬ 
migrants struggles amidst rocky soil to play in a 25-team 
league. Their only concession to the blistering heat of local 
conditions: short trousers. In Zanzibar, cricket has triumphed 
over the local equivalent of a sporting inquisition. Just last 
month, two racially mixed teams played the first local match 
in 13 years. The game was earlier abandoned for fear of charg¬ 
es of "counterrevolutionary activity” against competitors. 

■ 

In the South Pacific, the name of the game is the same, 
but the rites of local cricket are often something else. In the re¬ 
mote Trobriand Islands, residents dress as warriors, chanting 
and dancing at the fall of each wicket. In the Fijian capital of 
Suva, during a South Pacific Arts Festival, an interesting vari¬ 
ant took place in matches between two teams from Niue, a 
tiny Cook Island territory. At the fall of each wicket, young 
maidens began a hand-clapping elimination dance while the 
names of unmarried chieftains were chanted. The last wom¬ 
an to drop from exhaustion gained a groom. In Western 
Samoa, local rules allow 30, 40, and even 200 players to a 
side during matches—which is. after all, hardly cricket. 

The extent of cricket enthusiasm in many ways reflect^ 
the former extent of Empire; in places where the remaining 
British influence is on the ebb. the game is following suit. On 
Cyprus, where Britain gave up its commanding role in I960, 
the sport is confined to two military bases still under British 
control. On the strategic Mediterranean island of Malta, there 
is a desperate attempt afoot to recruit more Maltese civilians 
to cricket sides, in anticipation of the repatriation of7,500 Brit¬ 
ish troops and their families in 1979. In Singapore, Malaysia * 
and Hong Kong, pitches and players are both dwindling in 
number. The problem: cricket is no longer a part of physical 
training at most local schools. 

The place where cricket suffered its greatest setback, his- > 
torically speaking, is the UB. The game flourished in the fot> 
mer colonies at least as early as 1737; Benjamin Franklin 
once brought back a copy of the laws of cricket from Eng- 
land. The first truly international cricket match, in fact, took* 1 
place between the U.S. am* Canada in 1844. That contest 
has continued at irregular intervals to this day, but U£. par- 
t&pation in cricket is iiow largely confined to 
- mostly 






' More free of anything sordid or dishonorable than any game in the world , but now something closer to a five-day bash. 


a terror in the Test Matches, with 
"throwing/' i.e.. an illegal delivery. The 
Australian press reacted with outrage 
until an Australian umpire ruled that 
Meckiff was actually bending his elbow. 
It was a charge akin to that of treason. 
A chastened Meckiff later retired from 
cricket. 

Then, in 1971, real trouble returned 
when English Bowler John Snow fired 
a fierce bouncer that laid out Austra¬ 
lia's Terry Jenner. Jenner had to be car¬ 
ried off the field. Fans rained bottles and 
cans onto the ground, and one enraged 
spectator grabbed Snow by the shirt. The 
English side left the field until the up¬ 
roar subsided. 

Cultural Collision. The following 
^year, ex-England Captain Ted Dexter 
made an unusually frank admission in 
the pages of Wisden. cricket’s author¬ 
itative annual of events and statistics. 
Said Dexter "I have, on occasions, tak¬ 
en a quite unreasonable dislike to Aus¬ 
tralians. Sorry, but it is the truth " Why? 
Because "Australians can. and do, quite 
readily and often, throw off all their 180 
years of civilized nationhood: they gaily 
revive every prejudice they ever knew, 
and sally forth into battle with a ded- 
* ieation which would not disgrace the 


most committed of the world's political 
agitators/' Dexter's accusations came as 
close as anyone's to saying that crick¬ 
et's oldest and its brashest competitor 
were in cultural collision on the pitch. 

That the Australian cricket fan 
identifies with his Test side—often loud¬ 
ly—is undeniable, and never more so 
than when he is inspired by the ag¬ 
gressive, swashbuckling style of a star 
player. Just such a one is Australia's blis¬ 
tering fast bowler Dennis Lillee, 27, un¬ 
doubtedly the biggest threat to Eng¬ 
land in this week's centenary match. 
After only six years in Test Match com¬ 
petition, the tall (6 ft. 2 in.) Western Aus¬ 
tralian is already regarded as one of 
the greatest fast bowlers of all lime. 
Making his stature all the more remark¬ 
able is the fact that only four years 
ago. Lillee was laid up with back in¬ 
juries that experts said might end his ca¬ 
reer forever. Fully recovered now, Lil¬ 
lee possesses a delivery that is truly 
awesome: a swiftly accelerating, 30-yd 
run to the pitch and a thunderbolt re¬ 
lease that sends the ball toward the 
wicket at nearly 100 m.p.h. When he 
bowls on home grounds, fans send up 
chants of “Lill-ee! Lill-ee! Liii-ee!”; at 
a Test Match against Pakistan in Jan¬ 


uary, the chant became “Kill! Kill! Kill!’’ 

Lillee's bowling combines phenom¬ 
enal pace and accuracy with the ability 
to get the ball to rise to rib level. An¬ 
other weapon: head-high bumpers. 
Complained Wisden Editor Norman 
Preston of Lillee’s bowling in 1974-75 
Test Matches: "Apparently the two Aus¬ 
tralian umpires were unwilling to inflict 
the final ban—maybe because the huge 
crowds urged [Lillee’s bowling partner) 
and Lillee to maintain their assault and 
battery " Australia took the series 4-1, 
with one draw. 

Genghis Khan. Lillee is the Aus¬ 
tralian sparkplug, and on occasion the 
side's agent provocateur . When he is not 
setting stumps flying, he may set off oth¬ 
er fireworks: a succession of bumpers, a 
sharp verbal exchange with a batsman, 
a glare at an umpire who rules against 
him. One Australian writer described 
the quick-tempered bowler, somewhat 
floridly, as "Attila in white trousers, 
Genghis Khan with a red leather mis¬ 
sile. Dennis Lillee is the greatest draw- 
card in international cricket today.'* 
And also one of the greatest moneymak¬ 
ers. By most other professional athletic 
standards, the earnings of Test-class 
cricketers are ludicrous, most players in 
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Use centenary Test Match will receive a 
basic pay of $517. Lillee* who endorses 
cricket balls, bicycles and even suntan 
lotion, earns perhaps $75,000 a year. Yet 
only four years ago, he had to borrow' 
money to pay his income tax. 

When Lillee glowers down the pitch 
this week, one man is likely to glower 
right back: England Captain Tony 
Greig, 30. A blond, handsome, elongat¬ 
ed (6 ft. 7 in.) South African who is one 
of the best all-rounders in the game, 
Greig was named to head the English 
team in 1975—after a shellacking ad¬ 
ministered by Australia in a Test tour. 
Though he bowls capably and fields 4 * 
well, Greig’s main assets to the England 
side these days are a strong bat and a 
strong personality. The performance of 
Lillee and other Australian fast bowl¬ 
ers in recent years has left the team de¬ 
moralized and more than a little cowed. 
Greig’s hope is to change all that. 

One of his tactics is to be just as 
nasty as the next man. Lillee included. 

In one five-hour batting stretch against 
Lillee in 1974, while scoring more than 
100 runs, Greig taunted the Australian 
incessantly. He would laugh at Lillee’s 
high, bouncing deliveries, and even pre¬ 
tended to “head” one in the manner of 
a soccer player. Whenever Greig hit a 
ball to the boundary for four runs, 
he would signal triumphantly to fans' 
even before the umpire hdd raised his 
hands. Finally Greig’s tactics drew a 
reprimand from Tour Manager Alec 
Bedser; the tall South African began be¬ 
having in a more respectable manner ; 
immediately. Greig dismisses the verbal 
psychotactics of Bowler Lillee as “part 
and parcel of the game. A few well-cho¬ 
sen words in the heat of battle never 
hurt anyone. If I can make (Australian > 
Captain] Greg Chappell angry, and 
cause him to be caught off a bad shot, 

I'm the winner. Some would say it isn’t 
cricket. I say it is.” 

Superstar Status. Greig is another 
cricketer who has achieved superstar 
status: an aggressive personality on the 
field, a widely known presence off it 
and an income estimated at $34,000. 

He also enjoys generous gifts from ad¬ 
mirers. cash payments for guest ap- , 
pearances on various television shows, 4 
and fees for commercial endorsements, 
which raise his earnings enormously. 

Yet during the off-season, Greig pre¬ 
fers to live quietly in his seaside home 
at Brighton with Wife Donna and their 
two young children, pruning rose bush¬ 
es or curling up with a book. 

Whatever else is significant about* 
the emergence of the new rapport be¬ 
tween fans and figures like Greig and 
Lillee, it seems that cricket can no long¬ 
er be considered that temple of Vic¬ 
torian virtue described by Cricket His¬ 
torian Rowland Bowen’: “A somehow 
rather saintly game, in which nothing 
mean was ever done, by players, spec- 
tatorfor enthusiasts, on or off the field.” 

The fact is that the game shows signs 
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of becoming professional in the sense 
normally applied to big league soccer 
and North American football and base¬ 
ball. Increasingly, it involves big at¬ 
tendance, big publicity and big money. 
Observes Australian Cricket Writer Ray 
Robinson: “Inside cricket today, you 
hear more about dollars than double 
centuries and ducks and drives.*' 

Much of the money now comes from 
corporate sponsors, which see Test-class 
cricket as a worthy advertising cause. 
In Australia, chief among them is the 
tobacco company Benson and Hedges 

J ’ty. Ltd. of Australia, which has con- 
ributed (J.S. $545,000 to the sport since 
1973. Estimates are that the total con¬ 
tribution will rise to U.S. $1.2 million 
by 1979. Roughly half the total do¬ 
nated so far goes to players at the Test 
and Australian state level, while the re¬ 
mainder is funnelcd to the Australian 
Cricket Board to distribute for promo¬ 


tion In addition, for the centenary Test, 
Benson and Hedges is providing an ad¬ 
ditional US. $9,810 for the winning 
side, half that for the loser, and U.S 
*$1,635 to the man chosen “Player of 
tTie Match." Explains a Benson and 
Hedges director, Greg Bartels. “We are 
an Australian company and we have 
been involved in sports sponsorship for 
18 years. Cricket is a nationwide sport 
and we feel it is important to the Aus¬ 
tralian people " Adds former Australian 
Captain Richie Benaud, who is now a 
cricket commentator: “The game is 
changing for the better with additional 
money being provided by sponsors Aus¬ 
tralian cricketers have always been 
badly underpaid." 

Pumping Millions. Similarly, in 
England, sponsors such as Benson and 
Hedges and fellow tobacco giant John 
Player and Sons, plus Gillette Industries 
Ltd. and the Prudential Insurance Com¬ 
pany, pump almost U.S. $L2 million 
into cricket, Just last month they were 



joined by Cadbury Schweppes Ltd., 
which announced that it would give 
U.S. $205,680 a year for three years 
to County Cricket Competition, the 
equivalent of Australia's state-level 
league. 

Players and observers cite television 
as another major factor in bringing 
changes to cricket. The game's row¬ 
diness, says lan Johnson, secretary of 
the Melbourne Cricket Club, “is more 
noticeable now because of television and 
because cricketers play up to it Play¬ 
ers are looking for publicity because it 
makes their earning capacity greater." 
Says Australia's Greg Chappell: “We 
have played the right brand of cricket 
to promote the game, and as a result, 
the game has become a viable propo¬ 
sition for the media." And in Australia 
at least, television is on the way to be¬ 
coming a major financial contributor 
for the sport as well, last month an Aus¬ 


tralian network paid U.S. $167,000 for 
rights to the five-match England-Aus- 
tralia Test series in Britain, starting in 
June. Symbol of supremacy in these 
games: the hallowed ashes.* Because 
of time differences, the matches will 
last until 3:30 a m. Australian time but 
masses of supporters back home will 
watch anyway. 

Thus the hoopla and razzmatazz sur¬ 
rounding this week’s centenary Test 
may be prophetically appropriate. And 
whichever side wins this battle in the 
England-Australia cricket wars, both 
seem headed for more spectaculars than 
a mere one per century. Ashes and 
honor are clearly losing out to dollars 
and cents in the hallowed game. 

* Incinerated remains of a cricket stump sealed 
into an urn. the ashes became the Test Match tro¬ 
phy in 1883 The year before, when Australia 
trounced t np.laml a satirical writer for the Lon¬ 
don Spomng Timrs published an obituary notice 
for English cricket, noting the cremation and ship¬ 
ping of the ashes to Australia When England 
rebounded in 1883. South Australian* >, 

and presented the memento. ^ 


The Outcome: A 
Reprise of 1877 

Cricket can be as unpredictable as 
the path of a well-bowled inswinger, but 
what would the England-Australia Test 
Match be without predictions? TIME 
asked the BBC's cricket commentator. 
John Arlott „ for his view of the outcome. 
Arlott s estimate . 

The Australians will be fancied to 
win the centenary Test Match, they have 
been markedly the stronger side in re¬ 
cent series, chiefly through English vul¬ 
nerability to their superior fast bowling. 
England, now captained by the 6-ft. 7- 
in South African, Tony Greig, has late¬ 
ly won a series in India, where cricket 
is not spoken in the same language as 
in Australia. Since the two meet in a five- 
match rubber in England this summer, 
this will be a trial run but, all too prob¬ 
ably, one-sided. 

Even without the injured Thomson, 
whose fast-bowling pairing with Lillee 
virtually decided the last two Test se¬ 
ries. Australia is both technically better 
equipped and psychologically stronger 
than England. Lillee, a truly fast bowl¬ 
er, is now better than ever before, after 
having recovered from a serious spinal 
injury; he has become more resourceful 
and has improved his control while re¬ 
taining the pace and stamina of his 
youth. Only lately he routed New Zea¬ 
land, and he already holds an immense 
advantage in morale over several Eng¬ 
lish batsmen, he has harried both Amiss 
and Fletcher, for instance, out of form 
and confidence. In the absence of Thom¬ 
son he will have the capable fast-me¬ 
dium support of the two all-rounders. 
Walker and the left-arm GiLmour, plus 
O’Keeffe’s leg spin. 

The key Australian batsmen are the 
captain, Greg Chappell, one of the three 
or four finest in the world; Walters, who 
has constantly failed in England and 
played quite splendid innings in his own 
country; the young Davis; and the re¬ 
liable McCosker. 

England's early batting will lean 
heavily on Brearley. as yet unproved in 
Test cricket but capable and correct, and 
Woolmer, as yet similarly unshaken by 
the Australian pace; plus perhaps the 
even younger and less experienced Bar- 
low or Randall. They have found their 
most solid form of recent years in the 
late order through Greig, the captain, 
and Knott, the wicketkeeper, but that 
is a last-ditch matter. Their bowling, loo, 
lacks length or body. Lever, the new left- 
arin swing bowler from Essex, is steady; 
Willis has heart and some pace; but as 
usual their most reliable member is Un¬ 
derwood, the slow-medium left-arm 
spinner whose captains carry him round 
like an umbrella in case of rain. No one 
will be more surprised than the English 
team if they win; but Greig sustains them 
in fighting spirit and, after all. Test 
cricket began with an upset of form. 
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Superstar status: aggressive on the field and widely known off it. 
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Sacred and Profane Grit 


A PLACE TO COME TO 

by ROBERT PENN WARREN 

401 pages. Random House. $10. 

Robert Penn Warren is one of the 
few distinguished literary men who can 
aim a novel at the gut and not offend 
the head The reason seems to he that 
even in the age of the Uncertainty Prin¬ 


ciple and culture fracture, Warren has 
not lost his sense of life as a sustained 
drama. The classical Western values 
that have linked his fiction, poetry and 
criticism for nearly 50 years are largely 
responsible. He writes novels with be¬ 
ginnings. middles and ends People are 
born, come of age, love, suffer loss, in¬ 
firmity and death in much the same way 
people always have. 

All of Warren's strengths as a fic¬ 
tion writer—and some of his weaknesses 


- can be found in A Place to Come 
To. his tenth novel At 72 the author re¬ 
tains his passion for the act of fiction 
and his faith that the Fnglish language 
can still make exciting sense of the 
world Yet a recitation of the novel s 
bare bones may give the reader the im¬ 
pression that he has seen this book 
many times before. Jed Tewksbury is 
t - a poor white boy from Dug- 
“ ton, Ala His daddy is the 
dashing county drunk who 
falls down and kills himself 
while urinating on his mule. 
Jed's mother is the pone 
of the earth. She supports 
her fatherless boy by work¬ 
ing in a cannery She makes 
suie he has clean shirts and 
does his homework Her 
dream is to get Jed up and 
out of Dugton as soon as 
possible. 

Jed makes it because he 
is cool and very smart. He 
starts as a student of the 
classics At the University 
of C hicago he immediately 
impresses teachers with his 
grasp of Latin and Greek, 
As a graduate student he 
is already publishing ac¬ 
claimed scholarly papers. 
Jed's success in academe is 
never in doubt 

His happiness is, how¬ 
ever. for Tewksbury is Au¬ 
thor Warren’s candidate for 
modern, alienated man of 
the year He skillfully 
moves him through his life, 
touching most of the im¬ 
portant events and ideas of 
the century There is the 
grotesque legacy of the 
South s Lost Cause in the 
person of Jed’s father At 
college Jed is taken under 
the wing of a professor 
whose faith in the ideal of 
humanist culture was shat¬ 
tered by World War I 
Tewksbury himself partic¬ 
ipates in the horrors of 
World War II: he cold¬ 
bloodedly shoots a German prisoner 
whom he has been interrogating. 

There are confrontations with 1930s 
left-wing intellectuals and de facto ex¬ 
istentialists of the wartime ’40s. There 
is Jed's marriage loan unnervingly plac¬ 
id girl from North Dakota who dies 
young of cancer. The longest and best- 
furnished setting of the novel is Nash¬ 
ville, Tenn., during the postwar years. 
There Tewksbury teaches at a univer¬ 
sity,.bends elbows with the horsy set and 


conducts the great love affair of his life. 
Significantly, it is with a girl from his 
own home town, now married to a rich 
sculptor. In Rozelle Hardcastle, Warren 
has forged a considerable Southern her¬ 
oine- beautiful, cunning, passionate 
and full of what the author calls "the 
mystic promise,” which must be enjoyed 
"purely as an art. as an illusion, as a 
complex poetry of the soul and the gov 
nads.” In her middle age, a rich widow 
and an expatriate, Rozelle marries a 
swami who had been the cultural dar¬ 
ling of her Nashville set His attraction 
is that he is no swami at all, but a bril¬ 
liant fraud—-a Mississippi-born Negro 
who taught himself to compose poetry 
in Hindi. 

In writing about sexual love. War- * 
ren seems to take great pleasure in let¬ 
ting down hts literary credentials. He 
can be romantically Wagnerian or barn¬ 
yard raunchy. Orchestiating Jed and 
Ro7elle's love affair, he is wise enough 
to know that passion thrives on obstacles 
—the more, the greater the passion Be¬ 
yond the obvious legal and social hur¬ 
dles. there is Jed and Rozelle‘s shared 
yearning to accept what they are in’ 
terms of thcii Dugton past In this sense, 
they ransack each other’s bodies for the 
answer. 

A Place to Come To is ruminative, 
but it is not a novel of ideas or analysis. 
Jed Tewksbury may reflect the disaffect¬ 
ed rootlessness of his generation, but he 
constantly touches earth through the 
women in his life, his interest in me¬ 
dieval courtly love poetry and Dante. 4 * 
and in his grand solitude, which whis¬ 
tles mournfully through the book. War¬ 
ren tells us much about the forms of love 
-not the least of which he has 
elsewhere set forth in poetry "In our 
imagination/ What is love*' One name 
for it is knowledge ” R.Z. Sheppard 

Oral History 

HOW TO SAVE YOUR OWN LIFE 

by ERICA JONG 

310 pages. Holt, Rinehart and Winston. 
$8.95. 

Erica Jong writes not so much nov¬ 
els as almost breathlessly up-to-date 
confessional bulletins. When last seen 
in Fear of Flying, Jong (who calls her* 
self Isadora Wing on paper) was soap¬ 
ing up m her psychiatrist-husband’s 
bathtub, waiting rather ambiguously 
for him to return and forgive her for 
the 340-page sexual excursion that made 
up the novel. 

It didn’t work out. At the start of 
How to Save Your Own Life. Erica/Is- 
adcma is slipping out of the Wing/Joqg 
Upper West Side co-op apartment for 
the last time, leaving the doctor to his 
patients and, as Isadora says, “his ha- 



NOVELIST, POET & CRITIC ROBERT PENN WARREN 
Faith in a sense of life as a sustained drama. 



BESTSELLING AUTHOR ERICA JONG 

"Amanuensis to the Zeitgeist." 

</ 

ired of women ” Wntes ihe heroine “I 
was on the lam, an exile from a had mar¬ 
riage, a wandering Jewess, a lifelong 
New Yorker heading West I was off 
to meet a lover and my destiny '' In 
Jong's wall-poster philosophy, today is 
the first day of the rest of your life 

Fear of Flying possessed a bawdy 
exuberance John Updike even found 
jt Chaucerian But How ro Save Your 
Ov\n Life is marinated in sour juices 1 dis¬ 
solving marriage, curdled fame, Hol¬ 
lywood's treachery “Ain't it awfuP" 
the reader mutters Lrica Isadora uses 
the book to settle old scores against 
her husband (“1 married a monster. I 
think ") and a hustling Hollywood pro¬ 
ducer who, she says, flimflammed her 
on the film rights to the bestselling 
first novel Before she gets around to 
making the final break with Dr. Wing, 
teadora has a lesbian affair, checks in 
with a brace of former lovers (male), 
flies West to work on her film, and 
there finds the vacant, curiously dippy 
Josh, a 27-year-old aspiring screenwriter 
who is to be the love of her life For 
now, anyway. Isadora composes lines 
to him that read like hard-core Kahhl 
oibran “My soul is mine;. My mouth 
belongs to you ” 

How to Save Your Own Life is writ¬ 
ten in six or seven different styles, rang¬ 
ing from academic hauteur (she says she 
was “amanuensis to the Zeitgeist ") 
through Owmocutc (“Bed reared its ugly 
{j|eadboard") to bewilderingly lifeless 
porn. The author’s mind seems to have 
been softened by loo many hours in a 
Malibu Jacuivi. As if searching fora new 
definition of vulgarity, Jong writes that 
hostile criticism of her first novel makes 


; her think of “Jews gassed at Auschwitz. “ 
” (Actually. Fear of Flying was extrava- 
- ganlly overpraised ) She also contrives to 
turn the tiagic suicide of Poet Anne Sex¬ 
ton (named “Jeannie" in the book) into 
a kind of posthumous blurb for herself. 

The woman is enough to make read¬ 
ers think that sex really is dirty. She de¬ 
scribes remarkably unpleasant oral ac¬ 
tivities with her female lover, if a mail 
had written that, feminists would have 
beaten him unconscious with a copy of 
The Hite Report The heroine is forever 
masturbating. Sex is often joyless or, 
when it is good, it sounds like 42nd 
Street “Hot ... hard dripping 
throbbing ” At one point. Isadora com¬ 
plains: “While the whole world is f- 

away behind closed doors, all i do is 
write, write, write ’’ Scribble, scribble, 
scribble, eh. Ms. Jong? Lance Morrow 

Notable 

KONRAD LORENZ. A BIOGRAPHY 

by ALEC NISBETT 

240 pages. Harcourt Brace Jovanovich. 

$ 10 . 

Alec Nisbett, a physicist and science 
writer, plainly had ample access to Kon¬ 
rad Loren/, the ethologist and author 
of the widely read books King Solomon s 
Ring and On Aggression But Nisbett 
seems to have been overawed by his sub¬ 
ject As a result, he has failed to write a 
critical study of Loren/ and his work In¬ 
stead. he has produced an informative 
Lest sell rift 

Die facts arc all here Nisbett's in¬ 
terviews with Loren/ reveal the great 
man to be the son of a dominant father 
who wanted him to study medicine rath- 
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ETHOLOGIST KONRAD LORENZ 

Goslings' mother . 


er than zoology They show how Lorenz 
managed to mollify the old man by do¬ 
ing both and by sharing a Nobel Prize 
for Medicine 

Nisbett's book also describes Lo¬ 
renz's remarkably symbiotic marriage to 
his wife and collaborator Grctl and re¬ 
lates, in great detail, the studies upon 
which he based his books and theories 
Lorenz, in the course of his work, served 
as “mother" to a family of goslings, spent 
apparently interminable hours observ¬ 
ing jackdaws. fish and other animals be¬ 
fore developing his hypothesis that over¬ 
civilized modem man lives in a state of 
moral decay. 

But this book reveals relatively lit¬ 
tle of Loren/ himself. Nisbett fails, for 
example, to follow up on a particulaily 
tantalizing tidbit of information about 
Lorcn/’s piagmatism When Doctoral 
Student Lorenz realized that his exam¬ 
iner had not read his thesis and was 
firmly commuted to existing ideas, the 
founder of ethology smoothly switched 
tracks and gave the answers that were 
expected of him Nor does Nisbett dis¬ 
cuss Loren/’s now regretted papers that 
appeared, in the early 1940s, to support 
Nazi race theories 

Nisbett’s problem is at least partial¬ 
ly understandable l orenz. an impres- 
sivc-looking figure at 73, is not only alive 
and well but perfectly capable of rais¬ 
ing quite a ruckus over any statements, 
in this book or others, that offend ei¬ 
ther his sensibilities or his sense of moral 
purpose 

PINK COLLAR WORKERS 

by LOUISE KAPP HOWE 
301 pages. Putnam. $8.95. 

When Bea. married to a printer and 
the mother of two, returned to work as a 
data processor, she was offered $2 an 
hour—a beginner's wage That was what 
she had been making four years before 
For non college-educated women, Bea's 
predicament is not uncommon. Accord¬ 
ing to Louise Kapp Howe, the odds are 
overwhelming lhat what such women do 
is vastly undervalued To assemble her 
disquieting portrait of the work life of 
the average woman, Howe interviewed 
scores of women, met with unions and 
management and even took a job as a 
sales clerk The vast majority of women, 
she writes, are in “pink collar" occupa¬ 
tions beautician, office worker, sales 
clerk, waitress Among the problems 
contributing to their generally low 
wages, too many applicants and not 
enough jobs, indifferent unions, and 
company policy ptedicated on “A and 
P" (attrition and pregnancy) to hold 
down the office payroll Wherever she 
can, Howe skillfully animates dry statis¬ 
tics with the experiences of women who 
are figures in a job world that only bare¬ 
ly recognizes their existence 

To underline her point about how 
women's work is consistently given short 
shrift, Howe includes a few choice list¬ 
ings from the Labor Department's Dic- 
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“Knowledge is of two kinds; 
we know a subject ourselves 
or we know where we can 
get information upon it.” 

Samuel Johnson 1709—1784 
Although most companies planning multi¬ 
national strategies know the market very well 
indeed, it can be helpful to know where to get 
additional information on it. 

If your company is searching for such infor¬ 
mation on a city, a country, or a continent, we’d 
suggest you get in touch with your nearest TIME 
advertising sales office. 

There you’ll find studies on international 
trends useful to any company planning a multina¬ 
tional marketing strategy. 

They’re yours for the asking. Let TIME help you. 
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tionary of Occupational Titles. It ranks 
some 30,000 jobs according to their lev¬ 
el of complexity. “Nurse, midwife" is 
classified as less skilled than hotel clerk; 
“homemaker," cross-referenced with 
“general maid," ranks slightly lower 
than dog-pound attendant. 

SUPER-WEALTH: THE SECRET LIVES 
OF THE OIL SHEIKHS 

by LINDA BLANDFORD 
319 pages. Morrow. $10. 

What goes on behind the garden 
walls of oil-rich Arabs? Linda Bland-> 
ford, an English journalist, decided to 
find out Her book is no better than her 
superficial investigations, but they are 
not without a certain gossipy appeal. 

One Saudi prince bought a $30,000 
Rolls-Royce Corniche to tool around 
England with, and after two months 
gave it to his JJritish chauffeur Another 
likes to play with 16 hooded falcons, 
which go for $3,000 a throw Sheikh 
Zayed of Abu Dhabi, President of the 
United Arab Emirates, has “a palace or 
two" in Pakistan, where he hunts for two 
months every year, and London digs 
with four-figure faucets designed by 
Godfrey Bonsack of Mayfair Then there 
is the ruler of Dubai, who likes to hoist 
up his skirts—all the way—and then see, 
which courtier will be the first to men¬ 
tion the royal Hash Linda of Arabia 
deals in crashing generalities “Arabs 
are hypochondriacs,” she offers en pas¬ 
sant Bahrain is “tidy,” Qatar is dull and 
Kuwait is full of trendy boutiques but 
still very conservative One sheikh found 
his unmarried daughter with a man and 
took her out to the desert—forever The 
Saudi view of women boils down to^ 
“treasure or tramp.” Linda apparently' 
does not fall into either category, which 
is probably why her hosts poured out 
their warm hearts to her 
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The Ultimate 

To the Editors: 

It s about time somebody put Linda 
Ronstadt I Feb. 281 where she belongs: 
out in front, spotlighted and highlighted 
Linda is not just a superstar, she is the ul¬ 
timate: she is song, she is now, she is for¬ 
ever. Music is alive and well in Linda. 

Joseph M. Wall Jr. 

Washington, DC. 

Linda Ronstadt is not a "Big Super- 
star." She is a megastar 

Clint Cave 
Sandwich . Mass. 

Now honeybees, instead of reporting 
to work in Texas’ wild-flower fields and 
orchards, will head North to worship 
Linda Ronstadt. She is a honey! 

Rudolph Dvorak 
Fort Worth 

So the vacuous Linda Ronstadt 
chews gum, is learning to live alone, 
sometimes takes uppers for concerts. 



wore jeans (good God!) to an Inaugural 
celebration and in general acts and talks 
like an addlepated twelve-year-old. 

Ronald Claiborne 
San Rafael. Calif 

Linda Ronstadt's appeal stems from 
her daring to be blatantly sexy in a busi¬ 
ness in which women are commonly 
thrown to the wolves and gobbled for 
breakfast. She doesn't do the ethereal 
madonna bit, nor does she do the red- 
hot-mamma routine. She is just a pretty 
lady who happens to sing like an angel. 

Irene Goodman 
New York City 
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The ZPGcncration 

Your story on Zero Population 
Growth [Feb. 281 is laudable. With the 
“miracle of science" offering no solu- 








tions. responsible parenthood shduld 
surely now be fashionable. 

Either you are part of the problem 
or part of the solution. 

C B. Raupe 
Arlington. Va. 

One major factor that your article 
overlooked is immigration Legal and il¬ 
legal immigration now accounts for 
about half of our annual population 
growth of 2.5 million At these rates, our 
population will grow by 63 million by 
the turn of the century—and never stop. 

Also, perhaps many Americans do 
not need our “Love Carefully’* valentine, 
but millions of people still do not have 
access to family planning services 

Roy Morgan. Executive Director 
Zero Population Growth 
Washington. D C 

To reach ZPG is a failure, not a suc¬ 
cess Many countries are paying their 
women to have children. We here in the 
States take money out of our already de¬ 
pleted budget to finance birth control be¬ 
cause we want the luxuries of life all to 
ourselves What selfishness Oui Lord 
said to “be fruitful and multiply *' What 
a way for a Christian country to go’ 

Anthony Ruffa 
Erie. Pa 

I am glad I don't have to grow up 
in a society where the old fogies have 
the upper hand Your childhood is the 
best time of your life. Can you imagine 
living it with a bunch of half-dead peo¬ 
ple running your life? 

Michelle Brodie 
Aiken, S C 

Obey That Impulse 

As a consulting psychologist. I want 
to raise a vigorous objection to the con¬ 
clusion of your article "Merchants of 
Debt" f Feb 281 You assert that "the ad¬ 
vantages of widespread easy credit far 
outweigh its drawbacks .. psycholog¬ 
ically. in the ability to satisfy impulse 
and indulge expansive moods " 

Our affluent society grows more in¬ 
fantile day by day 1-want-it-now is 
characteristic of our bank robbers, mug¬ 
gers, embezzlers and kidnap-extortion- 
ists. Obey-that-impulse is a feature of 
rapists and murderers Obviously, no 
one is going to blame the credit-card in¬ 
dustry for the upsurge of violence and 
criminality, but to the extent that opin¬ 
ion leaders endorse the philosophy of 
immediate, uninhibited gratification of 
impulse, they are helping to create the 
climate in which young people who can¬ 
not get credit cards demand—and seize 
- that same impulse gratification. 

Ross Stagner 
Pleasant Ridge. Mich. 

There are references throughout the 
article to the pain and hardship suffered 
by those who overindulge in credit 
spdftding, but nothing that relates to the 


exploitation inflicted on the rest of us, 
who keep our cravings within normal 
bounds, but who are nevertheless sub¬ 
sidizing those free-spirited ones by pay¬ 
ing higher prices. 

Elmer Seaherg 
Guilford, Conn. 

What a good idea. I think I’ll ar¬ 
range to have my funeral on credit. That 
way I’ll know that my loved ones think 
of me—at least once a month when the 
bill comes 

Kathy W. Lamb 
Memphis 

I solved the problem of living in a 
credit society when I began paying my 
Diners Club bills with my American Ex¬ 
press card—and vice versa 

Joel Stra tie- McClu re 
Pans 

The woild’s best credit card is still 
the greenback 

Stan Frank 
Beaver. Pa 

The credit card is the greatest in¬ 
vention since the wheel 

It is able to convert thrift into greed 
instantly, and makes it possible for all 
of us to buy things we don’t need, with 
money we don’t have, to impress peo¬ 
ple we don’t like 

Peter Si mine I 
Culver City. Calif 

Aid or Bribery? 

Private-enterprise payments to for¬ 
eign businessmen are “bribery." cja co¬ 
vert payments to heads of state arc “for¬ 
eign aid by other means" I Feb. 281 
Come on. let’s play the game fair Put 
the true title on either one or the 
other 

David J Pound 
Redlands. Calif 

Roots of Slavery 

I am His Royal Highness Chief 
E.M.M. II Akubuiro from the lbo tribe 
in Nigeria 1 am presently reading so¬ 
ciology and political science at the Uni¬ 
versity of Stockholm. 1 come from an 
old traditional family which has ruled 
our part of Iboland in Nigeria long be¬ 
fore the colonial era. 

Allow me to congratulate you on 
your cover story "Roots" lFeb. 141, but 
I think you glossed over some impor¬ 
tant issues. The white man did not 
start slavery in Africa. Slavery was go¬ 
ing on in Africa, the continent where 
man originated, centuries before Europe 
even existed. 

The white man’s role in slavery in 
Africa was indeed a humanitarian im¬ 
provement over the previous laws of 
war. By being shipped to America, war 
prisoners were saved who would have 
been killed if they had remained in Af¬ 
rica. It is possible that many of those 


lucky war victims were defeated emper¬ 
ors, empresses, kings, queens, princes 
and princesses. Many black Americans 
are undoubtedly descendants of such Af¬ 
rican royal blood. 

HR. II Chief EM. M. II Akubuiro 
Spanga, Sweden 

Hitler’s Followers 

Your article on the neo-Nazis [Feb 
281 makes me wonder whether the hu¬ 
man race learned anything from the Hit¬ 
ler era. There still seem to be people 
who hate Americans whose ancestral 
backgrounds are not truly “American." 
I should just like to know where those 
Nazis themselves all come from. 

Jeff Crooks 
Minneapolis 

Though a bullet killed Fred Cowan, 
it was his extreme prejudice that really 
did him in. One wonders how those on 
Cowan’s subhuman level can survive 
without killing somebody. Cowan could 
not Maybe all bigots should realize this 

Evan Deutsch 
Southfield. Mich. 

Your remarks about this organiza¬ 
tion in connection with the Fred Cowan 
episode in New Rochelle were highly 
misleading. To suggest that there* is any 
connection between that type of indi¬ 
vidual and this party represents the 
most despicable sort of journalistic 
demagoguery 

There are. after all. many Cowans 
and potential Cowans in our society 
They are not the creation of this orga¬ 
nization, which adheres to a program 
of complete and strict legality. Rather, 
they are spawned by irresponsible, vi¬ 
olence-catering media which, instead of 
portraying National Socialism accurate¬ 
ly and truthfully, have preferred to cre¬ 
ate a "Nazi monster’’ stereotype that 
some unstable minds will obviously find 
appealing. 

Matt Koehl, Commander 
National So< ialist White Peoples Party 
Arlington. Va 

Security for All 

In your report titled "After the 
Vance Mission: Signs of Hope" I Feb 
28], you say that U.N. resolutions insist 
that Israel is entitled to “secure" fron¬ 
tiers The fact is that U N. Resolution 
242 emphasizes the inadmissibility of 
the acquisition of territory by force and 
the need to work for a just and lasting 
peace in which every state in the area 
can live in security. Separate mention 
of Israeli security is to be found nowhere 
in that document. 

Mahmoud Amr 
Minister Plenipotentiary 
Egyptian Mission to the United Nations 

Address Letters to time Letter*, Time & Life 
Building, 3-6, 2-chome Ohtemachi, Chiyodaku, 
Tokyo 100, Japan 



Campari: simply a matter of good taste. 


Campari and SodarCampari, ice and a splash of soda to taste. Negroni:l/3 Campari, 1/3 Gin, 1/3 Red \fermouth, Ice. Shake then 
strain into cocktail glass. Add slice of orange. Americano: 1/2 Campari,1/2 Red Vermouth. A squeeze of lemon rind, cracked ice. 




Fringe benefits 

A lot of people visit Thailand and enjoy 
Bangkok. But they miss out on many of 
our fringe benefits. Like soaking up the 
sun in palm-fringed Pattaya. Or exploring 
ancient Ayutthya. Or visiting the 
infamous Bridge on the River Kwai. Then 
there's Phuket-famous for its succulent 
sea-food. Or the hilltribe villages of 
Chiengmai. Come with Thai. We’ll help you 
explore Thailand’s fascinating fringes. 

Beautiful Thai 
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Build important 
communications with 
over one quarter of 
a million European - 
executives from a 
platfonn they 
respect 


Offer more 
than 30 different 
advertising editions ii 
the Atlantic area alom 
over200editions 
world-wide. 
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with average family 
incomes of well 
over $21,000 
per year. 


Provide 

important coverage 
of people with a 
university degree. 




Reach almost 
a quarter of a 
million people with 
life-assurance 
policies. 


Reach more 
than 200,000 
European home-ownen 


Communicate with 
some 230,000car-owners 
in Europe. 


Give you one of the 
best market information 
services available. 


And a lot more. As Europe's leading 
international newsmagazine, TIME offers unique 
advertising advantages to anyone doing business. 

Start with its editorial quality. With the largest 
newsgathering organisation of any publication 
anywhere in the world, TIME'S 
excellence is unrivalled. 

And this excellence has been 
Swarded by popularity. TIME'S 
.circulation in the Atlantic area has 
increased by 20%, in the past five years 
alone. And with quality readers. The 
kind of readers wnq choose to have 
another perspective bn the world 
around them, who are young, active 
and truly cosmopolitan. Readers who 


TIME 


The people who buy your goods and services 
because they want quality and are willing to pay 
for it. 

And they can pay for it. The average family 
income of the TIME European household is an 
affluent $21,771. Over half of TIME 
families own their own homes, 40% 
own other real estate, 83% own a car, 

' 88% own cameras, and six out of ten 
have a component music system. 

If you're looking for a magazine 
to deliver true advertising value for 
your money... 


.it takes 


TIME 
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CHINA WATCHCM WITKI S WHITS DISCUSS C&MAOtCMAM CtrtMO 


A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


As Mao Tse-tung’s wife, Chiang Ch’ingr'wielded more, power than 
any other woman in China and possibly in the world. The outside 
world knew a few facts about her—she had been a movie actress 
when she met Mao, and became something akin to China's cultural 
dictator. Yet, like ail of China's top leaders, she was shrouded in mys¬ 
tery. Though once considered a possible successor to her husband, 
she is now in disgrace, apparently hekt captive by her opponents. 

This week. Time provides an insight into the rise Aid fall of 
Mme. Mao, with excerpts from an upcoming book that is one of the 
most revealing portraits of a Communist Chinese leader ever to reach 
the West. Comrade Chiang Ch 'ing will be published by Little, Brown 
and Co. next month. Its author, Roxane Witke, had 60 hours of in¬ 
terviews with Mme. Mao during the summer of 1972. 

Now an associate professor at the State University of New York 
at Binghamton, Witke began learning Chinese while an undergrad¬ 
uate at Stanford University. She pursued her study of the history and 
literature of China in graduate school and was able to use the lan¬ 
guage well enough to conduct interviews with Chiang Ch'ing in Chi¬ 
nese. Witke made her 1972 trip to investigate the status of women. 
Her talks with the wife of Chou En-lai spurred Chou to recommend 
to Chiang Ch’ing that she talk With Witte too. The subsequent in¬ 
terviews ranged from political intrigue and Mme. Mao's version of 
the downfall of Lin Piao to her admiration for Garbo and Chaplin. 

After Witke had completed her manuscript. Correspondent Rich¬ 
ard Bernstein, our China watcher in Hong Kong, flew to New York 
to read the galleys, select the most revealing excerpts for Time and 
write an introduction. Bernstein wa^ especially fascinated by the 
book's “prolonged glimpse into the kind of privilege enjoyed by Pe¬ 
king's leadership, even as they extol the virtues of egalitarianism." 

Bernstein was assisted by Reporter-Researcher Heyden White, 
daughter of Theodore White, Time's correspondent in China from 
1939 to 1945, and co-author of Thunder Out of China (1946), a pre¬ 
scient report on the eventual Communist takeover. Heyden White, 
who grew up hearing about China from her father, was enthralled by 
Witke's insights: "We can now learn Chiang Ch'ing's own version of 
what was happening during those turbulent times." 
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A Quid* to This Wesk's TIME 


COVER STORY: p. 20* Agents of former Chinese De¬ 
fense Minister Lin Piao "drew up a sketch map of our 
residences and were going to attack and bomb them and 
finish us off all at once/' Madame Mao told American 
Professor Roxane Witke in one of a series of remarkable 
interviews held in 1972 that provide the basic material 
for a new book on Chiang Ch'ing to be published next 
month. Twelve pages of excerpts from the book, along 
with photographs and editorial commentary, appear in 
this week's Time. In the interviews, which were con¬ 
ducted over a six-day period, Madame Mao charged that 
Lin Piao's men had tried to gradually poison Chairman 
Mao's food as well as her own. Professor Witke's book 
also discusses Chiang Ch'ing's role in the Cultural Rev¬ 
olution, Chairman Mao's deteriorating relations with Soviet 
Party Chief Nikita Khrushchev, Chiang Ch’ing’s apparent 
affection for some Western fashions, and the fate of Mao’s 
third wife. 

p. 9. The meeting of the Palestine National Council, which 
opened in Cairo last weekend, will be one of the most im¬ 
portant in Palestinian history, P.L.O. Leader Yasser Arafat 
predicted. In an interview with Time’s Murray Gart and 
Wilton Wynn, Arafat did not specifically rule out Israel’s 
right to exist. His noncommittal response to a question about 
this may represent a major change in the political tactics of 
the Palestinian leader. 

p. 10* Some 200,000 police and border guards were ordered 
into India's countryside last week, allegedly to maintain law 
and order during this week’s elections. Opposition leaders 
were fearful that the heavy presence of such forces might in¬ 
hibit citizens from voting against the government. Still, as 
the campaign came down to its final stages, the outcome 
seemed increasingly uncertain. 

p» 14. The cease-fire negotiated last December between the 
Philippine government and the More National Liberation 
Front operating on Mindanao seems destined to break down. 
A plebiscite on autonomy for the region, which President 
Marcos has scheduled for this week, may not resolve the 
issue. Of even greater import, the two sides have vastly dif¬ 
ferent concepts of the degree of autonomy the Philippines’ 
southern provinces ought to exercise, 
p, lA-The Concorde, the supersonic transport, has yet to 
achieve landing rights in New York City, the Port of New 
Yoris Authority deferredj|s decision for; the tl&d (inte rn a 
■^njr jlast week, despite Strong lobbying fy t^/governments 
' df Britain and France. Opposition to the^eedite-hosed, 1 ^pQ 
^^ warning fkom Frenehttpai^ Yal- 




voke a very grave crisis in French-American relations." BriK 
ish Prime Minister Callaghan told the House of Commons 
that "it would be a great misfortune for the world’s finest air* 
craft not to be allowed to land in one of the world's finest cit¬ 
ies." But for the moment at least, residents of the airport 
area are "looking to draw the line somewhere, and they’re 
drawing it at the COncorde " says Queens Borough Wee*:, 
ident Donald Manes. 

CINEMA: p. 34. George C. Scott stars in Islands in 
Stream , a new movie based on Ernest Hemingway's post¬ 
humous novel. Scott plays a twice-divorced American sculp* 
tor living in the Bahamas who is visited by his three sons. 
Like Hemingway, he is harsh but affectionate, exacting but 
forgiving as he seeks to bridge the gaps of resentment and iso- 
latidn that have grown between father and sons. 

THE UNITED STATES: p. 36. Washington, DC, was under 
siege last week, as a dozen members of the Hanafi Muslim 
sect went on a shooting and kidnapihg spree at three lo¬ 
cations, holding more than 130 people hostage for 38 hours. 
One person was killed and several were wounded before 
the terrorists surrendered. Their action was part of a bi¬ 
zarre scheme of revenge against Bilalian Muslim fanatics 
who slaughtered two men and five children in 1973, then es¬ 
caped execution for their crime. Authorities won release of 
the hostages with the aid of diplomats from Egypt, Pak¬ 
istan and Iran, who persuaded the terrorist leader that his 
deeds violated the teachings of the Koran, 
p. 41. President Jimmy Carter caused some consternation 
in the Middle East last week by suggesting that Israel be al¬ 
lowed to maintain defense positions beyond its geographical 
borders in any final Middle East settlement. Arabs were up¬ 
set at the notion, and soma Israeli feathers were ruffled be¬ 
cause Carter also said that almost all territory seized by Is¬ 
rael in the 1947 war might have to be returned. Carter’s 
foreign policy pronouncements have been unusually im¬ 
promptu since he took office in January, in sharp contrast to 
those of his predecessors. 

ECONOMY A BUSINESS: p, 52. The pace of international 
economic recovery, trade relations and energy policy is ex¬ 
pected to be the main topics of conversation when the heads 
of government of Britain. France, West Germany, Japan, 
Italy* Canada and the U S. gather in London for an eco¬ 
nomic summit on May 7 and 8. European nations are dis¬ 
turbed by the heavy volume of Japanese exports that have 
been flooding their markets, and have asked the Japanese 
for cooperation. Washington may propose that the seven na¬ 
tion* commit themselves to reducing their energy consump- 
Inf 1978, perhaps 10%. 





“SADAT (RIGHT) WITH SYRIA'S HAFEZ ASSAD 



WITH ZAMBIA'S KENNETH KAUNDA 


CONFERENCES 

Pledging a Tithe That Binds 


Egyptian President Anwar Sadat, 
the host, grandly declared it a "full suc¬ 
cess.” Well, not exactly. But by the stan¬ 
dards of Third World conferences the 
first summit meeting of Arab and black 
African leaders was something of a hit 
—and a notable triumph for Sadat. 
There was a lot of predictable rhetoric 
attacking Zionism, apartheid, colonial¬ 
ism and imperialism. There was also an 
unexpectedly large concession to the Af¬ 
ricans from the Arab oil states: a pledge 
of $1.45 billion in development aid. 

Many African leaders had been ir¬ 
ritated that their wholehearted support 
of the Arab cause against Israel gained 
them little in either preferential oil 
prices or cash aid. Earlier, Arab dip¬ 
lomats had flatly dismissed a proposal 
by Tanzania for $2 billion in Arab aid 
for black Africa to offset the rising price 
of Middle East oil (Only Nigeria and 
Gabon are major oil producers, and most 
of their crude is sold to the U.S. and Eu¬ 
rope for much-needed hard currency.) 

Soon after the Cairo conference got 
under way, however, Saudi Arabia’s 
debonair Foreign Minister, Prince Saud 


apiece to help guerrilla organizations in 
southern Africa. 

Israeli officials caustically observed 
that the Saudis had only itemized how 
15% of the $1 billion would actually be 
spent; it would be a cold day in Oua¬ 
gadougou, they suggested, before the Af¬ 
ricans would see the rest of the Saudis' 
money Perhaps so. But black African 
leaders enthusiastically accepted the of¬ 
fers at face value and in turn pledged 
their renewed commitment to the Ar¬ 
abs' diplomatic campaign against Isra¬ 
el. The conference also enhanced the 
sense of identity between the two re¬ 
gions. Said Zambian President Kenneth 
Kaunda: "We are the product of the 
same struggle against domination and 
exploitation by foreign interests ... In 
division, we cannot face the industrial¬ 
ized nations on equal terms ” 

Cairo Declaration. In the Anal 
document, to be known as the Cairo dec¬ 
laration, delegates deffned both-the Pal¬ 
estinian guerrilla movement and black 
liberation groups in southern Africa as 
"joint A fro-Arab causes" They called 
for total support of both the Arab “front 


line” states around Israel and the Af¬ 
rican “front line” states around Rhode¬ 
sia. called Zimbabwe by blacks. 

On the side, the conference also pro¬ 
vided an opportunity for Jordan's King 
Hussein and the Palestine Liberation 
Organization’s Yasser Arafat to mend 
fences. After a ceremonial embrace, the 
two held their first private conversation 
in seven years, discussing the need for 
an eventual link between Jordan and a 
proposed Palestinian state in what is 






now the Israeli-occupied West Bank and 
Gaza Strip (see box). 

Only seven weeks earlier, Cairo had 
been shaken by two days of rioting over 
rising food prices. Last week’s summit, 
however, took place without a hitch in 
security. The Kings, Sheiks, Emirs, Pres¬ 
idents and other chieftains (or their 
stand-ins) from 39 nations, plus leaders 
of the P.L.O. and several African lib¬ 
eration groups, were quartered in the 
city’s main hotels. From the Nile Hil¬ 
ton, they could walk across a huge red 
carpet to the Arab Socialist Union au¬ 
ditorium next door. Battalions of black- 
bereted Egyptian police lined the roads. 


Arafat: Solutions, 

For one minute they stood in solemn 
silence in memory of those who have died 
for the cause of Palestinian statehood. 
Then the delegates to the plenary session 
of the 178-member Palestinian National 
Council, which convened late last week 
in the Arab League s blue and green tiled 
headquarters in Cairo, got down to busi¬ 
ness. As the Palestinians ' de facto par¬ 
liament. the plenary was promising to be 
—as Palestine Liberation Organization 
Leader Yasser Arafat had earlier de¬ 
scribed it—"one of the most important 
meetings in Palestinian history ." 

Arafat, who is .chairman of the coun¬ 
cils 14-man executive committee, was 
planning to try to convince his deeply 
divided followers that it is necessary to 

1) participate in a Geneva Conference, 

2) come to terms with Jordan s King Hus¬ 
sein, and 3) moderate, if not abandon 
the P.L.O. s avowed aim of establishing 
a "secular democratic " state in all of 
Israel rather than merely on the West 
Bank and the Gaza Strip. 

Although there is no chance that the 
council will heed Secretary of State Cy¬ 
rus Vance s suggestion that it formally 
concede Israel s right to exist, the Pal¬ 
estinians now realize they ris/i lasing 
the support of oil-rich Arab states if 
they do not soften their position. Wear¬ 
ing his usual cartridge belt and revolv¬ 
er, an unshaven Arafat outlined his opin¬ 
ions in an interview with Time’s Chief 
of Correspondents Murray Gart and Cor¬ 
respondent Wilton Wynn in Beirut be¬ 
fore taking off for the Afro-Arab sum¬ 
mit in Cairo . Excerpts from the interview: 

Q. WUt the P.LO. join in a Oonova 
Conference? 

A. How can I expect any success from 
such a conference? Nevertheless, 1 wish 
a conference that would solve problems, 
including Palestinian rights, would take 
place. When I scathe invitation and 


ringed the official buildings, and even 
guarded the Hilton’s roof and stairways. 
In short, the delegates were protected 
from everything, suggested a local wit. 
except the hotel’s mayonnaise. 

Big Daddy's Revenge. Arab and 
African leaders alike were embarrassed 
by the conspicuous presence of Ugan¬ 
da’s Field Marshal and President for 
Life Idi Amin Dada. who at times ap¬ 
peared in full-dress uniform with row 
upon row of decorations covering his 
awesome chest. Throughout the confer¬ 
ence he was ignored as much as pos¬ 
sible, but Big Daddy got his revenge. Just 
as Syria's President Hafez Assad was 


taking the rostrum to Speak, Amin tem¬ 
porarily stole the show by speeding off. 
amid motorcycle sirens, to give a ram¬ 
bling and often incoherent press con¬ 
ference at which he declared, in case 
anybody was wondering, that he was not 
on the CIA payroll 

The delegates agreed to set up the 
nucleus of a permanent A fro-Arab or¬ 
ganization and to hold a summit con¬ 
ference again in 1980. Both Uganda and 
Sudan offered their capitals as the site. 
Amin’s Kampala is not quite what the 
Afro-Arabs had in mind. But, as one 
Arab League official put it, “a lot can 
happen in three years.” 




Not Theatrics 


Q. What was your reaction to Secretary 
Vance's Middie Past trip? 


agenda, I will make a decision. I don’t 
want to go simply for the sake of being 
present. If there is a conference to solve 
the problem sincerely, 1 will be happy 
to participate. What 1 am seriously wor¬ 
ried about is a theatrical conference con¬ 
vened just to keep the area busy, which 
will achieve nothing. Isn't it tragic that 
people wonder if the Palestinians, the 
people who have been driven out of their 
homes, have the right to attend a con¬ 
ference on the Palestine problem? 

Q, What about Israel's right to exist? 

A. So far, the Palestinians are unrec¬ 
ognized—the homeless, the stateless 
—and so it is recognition of the Pal¬ 
estinians that counts at this time. The 
answer is: I cannot answer now. When 
we come to this stage, 1 will answer. 


A. He was much too lenient with the 
Israelis, and they knew how to exploit 
the visit to their advantage. 1 under¬ 
stand from the Arab leaders who met 
Mr. Vance that their responses to his 
questions were positive and they ex¬ 
pressed their deep desire for peace. On 
the other side, the Israelis didn’t give 
him anything except arrogance and ob¬ 
stinacy. During his visit, Mr. Vance 
treated the Palestine question as the 
crux of the Middle Eastern crisis, but 
he did not deal with the representatives 
of the Palestinians. The question is 
whether the U.S. is willing to put pres¬ 
sure on Israel. Everybody in this area 
believes that the U.S. can make Israel 
change its position, but in the Amer¬ 
ican position I see only a continuous 
pursuit of how many more concessions 
the Arabs can give. 


Q, Do you support Moderation between 
Jordan and a Palestinian state? 

A. I committed myself to establishing 
certain relations with Jordan after the 
establishment of a Palestinian state. If 
we don't have our state, we will be dis¬ 
cussing things in a vacuum. You must 
have land and people and then discuss 
their future. Right now. one state is miss¬ 
ing. As long as one element is missing, 
you cannot have a proper equation. Now 
we feel there is a chance. The future of 
these talks depends on the Jordanians. 

Q. Should the Palestinians sot up a gov-' 
ernment In exile? 

A* If such a move promotes our march 
to achieve our realistic goals, we are 
ready. Many people speak to me about 
it. There are negative and positive ar¬ 
guments for such a move. As long as 
the situation remains as ambiguous as 
it is now, I feel the negative arguments 
are stronger. 


YAtSIt ARAFAT (LEFT) WITH KINO HUSSEIN 




INDIA 

III Winds Batter Indira Gandhi 


In New Delhi, newspapers wrote of 
the “ill winds” battering the Prime Min¬ 
ister To the east, in the city of Patna, 
an angry crowd interrupted one of her 
speeches, chanting. “Indira Gandhi, go 
hack!” At the southern tip of the sub¬ 
continent, near the coastal city of Tri¬ 
vandrum. the signs posted on palm trees 
cried out: INI) dictatorship. Dfc- 
THRONL THLQUrr N’ 

Mrs Gandhi’s campaign for the re- 
election of her government was running 
into trouble—heavy trouble The four- 


Delhi pundits were betting that when 
the votes are counted next week, they 
will add up to the first national defeat 
for Mrs. Gandhi's Congress Party in In¬ 
dia’s 30 years of independence. Even if 
the pundits are wrong, the mere fact that 
a defeat now seems possible marks a dra¬ 
matic reversal for Mrs Gandhi—only 
eight weeks after she had confidently 
called for elections and relaxed the au¬ 
thoritarian rule she had imposed in the 
name of a national emergency. 

Cow Belt. As the election campaign 
wound to its climax last week, Mrs. Gan¬ 
dhi was desperately trying to win back 
some unexpected—and highly signifi¬ 
cant—defectors; farmers and villagers 
who live in the countryside of northern 
India, a densely populated area that city 
people have scornfully dubbed the “Cow 
Belt 1 ’ because devout Hindu farmers do 
not slaughter the sacred animals. Big 


blocks of parliamentary seats from the 
Cow Belt have been crucial to all five of 
the Congress Party’s, national electoral 
victories since 1947. But while accom¬ 
panying the candidates on a swing 
through the region, which includes Mrs. 
Gandhi's constituency in Uttar Pradesh, 
Time’s New Delhi bureau chief Law¬ 
rence Malkin encountered widespread 
resentment of Indira’s rule. “During the 
emergency, some local officials arbitrar¬ 
ily used the suspension of habeas cor¬ 
pus and other rights to arrest or harass 
whomever they chose,” Malkin report¬ 
ed. “Stories circulate of people being 


picked up for distributing handbills or 
simply for talking out of turn. In the' 
countryside, fear has become so wide¬ 
spread that the independent election 
commission’s posters now urge: vote 
WITHOUT FEAR.” 

None of Mrs. Gandhi’s measures has 
caused more resentment than the gov¬ 
ernment’s campaign to encourage ster¬ 
ilization in order to curb India’s disas¬ 
trous population explosion. According 
to one official count, this ambitious 
birth-control program resulted in more 
than 7 million vasectomies throughout 
India last year. In the town of Amethi 
in Uttar Pradesh, where Mrs. Gandhi’s 
son Sanjay is running for a parliamen¬ 
tary seat, villagers told Malkin that they 
had taken to sleeping in the fields to 
avoid being picked up and sterilized, 
which many of them Seemed to equate 
with castration. The town market of 


Gaurigaixj was closed for a 
no one would come to it for fear of be* 
ing nabbed by sterilization teams. In the 
village of Pipli, early-morning gunfire 
broke out last December when villagers 
resisted a sudden dragnet conducted by 
police squads seeking candidates for 
sterilization; later an official claimed 
that the village would be bombed if any 
outsiders learned of the incident. 

Little Help. Aware of the bitterness, 
Mrs. Gandhi now acknowledges in cam¬ 
paign speeches that “certain injustices” 
have taken place in the sterilization pro¬ 
gram, and promises that compulsion will 
cease. After one such speech, about a 
dozen people standing in a crowd were 
asked if they believed her. No, they said. 
A party official confided later, “She will 
help us very little.” 

While many of Mrs. Gandhi’s Cow 
Belt gatherings have been thin and le¬ 
thargic, rallies far the Janata (People’s) 
Party—the first unified opposition to 
confront the Congress Party in a nation¬ 
al election—have been packed with at¬ 
tentive crowds. The speakers generally 
echo the line of Jayaprakash Narayan, 
74, the respected conscience of the op¬ 
position, who notes that this may be In¬ 
dia’s “last chance to vote for democra¬ 
cy.” Opposition campaigners are careful 
to attack Mrs. Gandhi with ridicule and 
sarcasm rather than abuse. When sup¬ 
porters of Jagjivan Ram at one rally 
shouted “Death to Indira!” the leader 
of India's Untouchables rebuked them 
by saying. “I wish Mrs. Gandhi a long 
life so she can see how the next Prime 
Minister runs the country ” 

The Cow Belt is not all of India, of 
course, and the Congress Parly still has 
a well-financed political machine at its 
disposal to win friends and influence 
votes. During the campaign, govern¬ 
ment workers were granted extra rent 
and medical allowances, some farm 
loans were canceled, and a stiff increase 
in land taxes was halved. The govern¬ 
ment refused to license private helicop¬ 
ters for political campaigns; meanwhile, 
Mrs. Gandhi’s speech-making trips in 
her air force chopper were permitted 
“for security reasons.” 

For India, which lived for 19 months 
with sharply curtailed civil liberties, the 
campaign has been surprisingly free, 
with a minimum of violence. But con¬ 
cern grew among opposition leaders 
when officials in Delhi ordered some 
200,000 central reserve police and mem¬ 
bers of the paramilitary border-security 
force to the countryside—a week before 
the elections—officially to maintain law 
and order. As Janata leaders quickly 
noted, their mere presence may inhibit 
efforts to get out the opposition vote. 

When she announced the elections 
last January, Mrs. Gandhi told her coun¬ 
trymen: “The question now before us la 
how to restore those political processes 
on whichrwc were compelled to impose 
some curbs.” The campaign has proved 
that Indians know how to use those pkh 
cesses—if the government will let them. , 


day national ballot is scheduled to begin 
this Wednesday. Privately, some New 
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SANJAY GANDHI ADDRESSING A CROWD DURING CAMPAIGN RALLY IN JHANSI FROM HIS JEEP 

After dragnets in the countryside, the slogan is now "Vote without fear " 
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PAKISTAN'S PRIME MINISTER All BHUTTO ADDRESSING MASSIVE CROWD AT ELECTION RALLY IN NORTHWEST FRONTIER PROVINCE 


PAKISTAN 

An Embarrassingly Easy Win 


For Pakistan’s wealthy socialist 
Prime Minister Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, the 
elections were a pivotal test of power 
and popularity after five years of civil¬ 
ian rule. In terms of domestic as well as 
foreign consumption, the spectacle of a 
wild political campaign in which gov¬ 
ernment and opposition candidates fre¬ 
quently insulted each other at massive 
political rallies seemed to provide ideal 
evidence of democracy in action The 
spectacle was for real—some of the pa¬ 
rades of cars and trucks during the eight- 
week campaign extended for more than 
100 miles, and audiences often num¬ 
bered in lakhs (hundreds of thousands). 
But by the time the returns were in last 
week for all 200 elected seats in the Na¬ 
tional Assembly, it was clear that Bhut¬ 
to. 49, and his Pakistan People s Party 
had coasted to victory with downright 
embarrassing case 

Contested by a vociferous and sur¬ 
prisingly spirited nine-party coalition 
named the Pakistan National Alliance. 
Bhutto and his hand-picked candidates 
collected 62 % of the 17 million votes 
and 154 of the assembly's seats, v. only 
37 for the opposition (the remaining nine 
electoral seats went to independent trib¬ 
al parties and the Muslim League). Since 
the assembly votes in an additional 16 
representatives of women and minority 
groups, the ruling party presumably will 
wind up with a total of 170 seats—63 
more than it had in the last assembly. 

One consequence of the election 
contest ironically may be the folding of 
any semblance of real opposition. The 
leading figure in the essentially conser¬ 
vative National Alliance, Air Marshal 
Mohammad AsgharKhan, 56, promptly 
denounced the vote as “totally rigged.” 
He Branded Bhutto “an out-and-out fas¬ 
cist”; and urged his few victorious fol¬ 


lowers to boycott assembly sessions. 
Anxious to maintain the appearances of 
democracy, Bhutto countered by hinting 
that if by-elections were necessary to fill 
vacant seats, his People's Party might re¬ 
frain from participating, leaving the way 
open for “good independent candi¬ 
dates.” He still wanted, he told Timl's 
Hong Kong bureau chief Roy Rowan, 
“a vibrant and active parliament,” and 
he accused his opponents of “trying to 
turn the democratic process into a civil 
disobedience movement.” 

The uncharismatic Asghar Khan, 
whom Bhutto privately calls "alloo”{ the 
potato), turned in an unexpectedly 
forceful performance in the campaign, 
drawing tumultuous crowds wherever he 
went. Even so, he was unable to coun¬ 
ter the enormous respect Bhutto had 



PAKISTANI WOMAN VOTING 
Charge* of rigg fog. 


earned by restoring national pride after 
the humiliating Joss of East Pakistan, 
now Bangladesh, in 1971. Though some¬ 
times isolated and aloof, Bhutto has also 
impressed the electorate by keeping his 
party’s pledge of “ Roti . Kapda. /ifa kart, ” 
meaning “food, clothing, shelter,” 
through the nationalization of major in¬ 
dustries and a land-reform program that 
exempted peasant farmers from taxes. 

Not that Bhutto's men were above 
some questionable vote-getting tech¬ 
niques One sun-drenched day in Lahore 
(pop. 2.5 million), government workers 
commandeered almost every bus, truck 
and tractor in town to line the streets 
with a million people shouting “Bhutto! 
Bhutto’” as he proudly rolled by. Vis¬ 
iting a polling station 15 miles outside 
Lahore on election day, Correspondent 
Rowan could see no one showing proof 
of identity before voting. 

General Strike. For all the irreg¬ 
ularities, the most serious election-day 
trouble occurred in the huge port city 
of Karachi (pop. 4 million), where four 
persons were shot to death, 63 injured 
and 30 polling places burned. It was in 
this festering urban center that Asghar 
Khan and his allies found strongest sup¬ 
port, winning nine of the city’s eleven 
seats. The mood of genuine revolt ev¬ 
ident there was enough to persuade 
Bhutto to reimpose a ban on political 
gatherings of more than four persons. 
He had suspended the ban eight weeks 
earlier at the outset of the free-swing¬ 
ing campaign. Three days later the de¬ 
feated alliance attempted to demon¬ 
strate some semblance of power By 
refusing to participate in provincial as¬ 
sembly elections and calling a one-day 
general strike. Soldiers had to fire tear 
gas in Karachi to disperse rioters. 

Yet despite this simmering unrest, 
Bhutto had clearly accomplished his pri¬ 
mary airfr of increasing the legitimacy 
of his rule. “I had no doubt,” he said, 
“about the decision the people would 
make after all the hullabaloo.” 



AUSTRALIA 


Unroyal Welcome for the Queen 


The women resplendent in long 
gowns and jewels, the men elegant in 
white tie and tails, a procession of dis¬ 
tinguished Australians glided into Can¬ 
berra's federal Parliament House one 
evening last week and made their way 
to its portrait-hung King's Hall. The oc¬ 
casion: a formal reception for Her Maj¬ 
esty Queen Elizabeth 11. who with 
Prince Philip was making a 23-day vis¬ 
it to Australia and Papua New Guinea 
as part of a seven-week trip through the 
South Pacific. The richness of the event 
reflected the $1 million that the Aus¬ 
tralian swing of the Queen’s Jubilee-year 
tour was expected to cost. Multicolored 
marzipan sculptures of Australia’s rosel- 
la parrot were centerpieces for a lavish 
buffet that included oysters and lobsters, 
strawberries and cream, and Australian 
wine. The Queen, wearing a gown of 
leaf-green georgette and a glittering di¬ 
amond tiara, moved easily through the 
crowd, smiling, shaking hands, accept¬ 
ing bows and curtsies. 

Lapse of Taste. Then, after a wel¬ 
coming address by Prime Minister Mal¬ 
colm Fraser, former Prime Minister 
Gough Whitlam rose to speak It was a 
lighthearted, convivial welcome until 
Whitlam paused to note that the people 
of the Solomon Islands, a British pro¬ 
tectorate on the threshold of indepen¬ 
dence, had asked Elizabeth to be their 
Queen. “What next?” cracked Whitlam. 
“The Queen of Sheba r ' 

Whitlam's acid gaucherie was more 
than a simple lapse of taste. Ever since 
the Queen's Governor-General, Sir John 
Kerr, inserted the crown into partisan 
politics by dismissing Whitlam and dis¬ 
solving Parliament in late 1975, more 
and more Australians have begun to talk 
about withdrawing their country from 
the monarchy and declaring it a repub¬ 


lic. So far the movement is relatively 
small: public opinion polls show that 
about a third of Australians support the 
idea, which would require both a pop¬ 
ular majority and a majority of Austra¬ 
lia's six states in a national constitution¬ 
al referendum. Even so, more than 3,000 
vociferous supporters of republicanism 
convened in Sydney’s Town Hall to lend 
support to their cause on the very night 
that the Queen was being feted 190 miles 
away in Canberra. 

Nobel-Prizewinning Author Patrick 
White warned the Sydney audience that 
“we must not allow ouiselves to be se¬ 
duced in the next few days by the the¬ 
ater of pomp and circumstance." Poet 
Les Murray recognized the Queen only 
as “the head of state of a friendly for¬ 
eign power." and argued that symbols 
do matter They have effects on the 
minds of the people, and the British 
crown has been the key symbol of our 
bad habits of dependence. We have not 
just been England's little colony, we 
have been anyone’s Li tile colony.” Prob¬ 
ably the most influential speaker was 
Donald Chipp, who has held various 
portfolios in four Liberal cabinets Said 
Chipp: “We must ask ourselves honest¬ 
ly and without emotion or prejudice—is 
our system working well? If not. let us 
talk about how to change it, objectively, 
scientifically, and in a reasonable way ” 

Reasoned or not. any change in Aus¬ 
tralia's constitutional status may take 
some time. Despite a scattering of re¬ 
publican badges and flags along the 
streets when the Queen opened Parlia¬ 
ment last week, the people’s feelings for 
Elizabeth II were dearly warm The 
Australian press, acknowledging the re¬ 
publican sentiment, generally echoed 
Rupert Murdoch's national daily, the 
Australian, which pointed out the “ever- ^ 


flowing river of affection for her?* The 
Canberra Times noted that Australians, 
in any event, must consider “what bet¬ 
ter alternatives there may be to the pres¬ 
ent system. The debate, if it is to be of 
any value, must demonstrate clearly the 
advantages of a republican system.” 

Even angry Gough Whitlam does 
not see a republic in Australia’s imme¬ 
diate future. Last fall, in a television in¬ 
terview. he argued that the crown was no 
longer a symbol of unity, but one of di¬ 
vision, and should therefore be aban¬ 
doned. It is inevitable that Australia 
will become a republic,” he said. But, 
added the 60-year-old Whitlam, “I don't 
expect to see it myself." 

QUfEN ELIZABETH & PRINCE PHILIP 



FLAG-WAVING SCHOOLCHILDREN AWAITING QUEEN 


REPUBLICAN DEMONSTRATORS GATHERING NEAR PARLIAMENT HOUSE 










THE PHILIPPINES 

Moving Backward in Mindanao 


Last Christmas Eve Philippine Pres¬ 
ident Ferdinand Marcos solemnly an¬ 
nounced a major step toward peace on 
earth in his part of the world: an agree¬ 
ment for a cease-fire between Philippine 
government troops and the guerrillas of 
the Moro National Liberation Front. 
The pact was designed to halt the 
bloody, four-year Muslim rebellion on 
the big southern island of Mindanao. In 
the treaty, improbably midwifed by Lib¬ 
ya's mercurial Strongman Muammar 
Gaddali (who had been funding the reb¬ 
els and providing their top leaders with 
a foreign sanctuary), the M.N.L.F. had 
apparently settled for something less 
than the independence they originally 
sought. Marcos, for his part, had appar¬ 
ently been generous in conceding a 
broad autonomy to a Muslim-dominated 
regional government 

Divisive Event. The general eupho¬ 
ria that followed the announcement now 
seems to have been premature. This 
week Filipinos in the country's 13 south¬ 
ern provinces are scheduled to go to the 
polls in a plebiscite to determine wheth¬ 
er or not each of the 13 will join the au¬ 
tonomous region. But the plebiscite has 
become such a divisive and inconclusive 
event that at the end of last week, it 
was uncertain whether it would be held 
at all. With First Lady Imelda Marcos 
off to Libya for talks with Gaddafi, it 
seemed entirely possible that the Phil¬ 
ippine government would postpone the 


December Tripoli agreement, they ar¬ 
gue, makes no mention of any plebiscite. 
But government officials contend that 
such a vote is implicit—in a passage that 
requires the Philippine government to 
"take all the necessary constitutional 
measures” to carry out the pact. When 
he first called for a referendum, Marcos 
strongly urged the people of the 13 
provinces to approve the proposed au¬ 
tonomy plan. As it happens, however, 
Muslims command a majority in only 
five of those provinces. 

Beyond the immediate issue of the 
referendum was an even thornier source 
of trouble: just what autonomy meant 
to Marcos, and what it meant to the 
m.n.l F How much the rebels expected 
came to light two weeks ago, when a 
draft presidential decree conferring au¬ 
tonomy—ostensibly just waiting for 
Marcos' signature—began to circulate 
through the country. Though possibly 
leaked by government or Christian forc¬ 
es opposed to autonomy, it was an ac¬ 
curate representation of the M.N.L.F. 
position. The decree would have created 
an "autonomous Bangsamoro Islamic 
government" covering the entire 13 
provinces. Temporarily, at least, its flag 
would have been the flag of the M.N.L.F. 
Its highest official, a chief minister, 
would have been chosen by a legislative 
council—named, in Arabic, Majlis As- 
Shura —“with the concurrence of the 
Moro National Liberation Front." 


at all, would leave the M.NX J. 44 autdn- 
omous region” with at most five prov¬ 
inces—three of them islands—that are 
not even contiguous. 

The Marcos version of autonomy 
was just as unacceptable to the M.N.L.F. 
as theirs was to him. In reality, it would 
have granted little more self-govern¬ 
ment than is already enjoyed in most of 
the proposed 13-province zone. Ten of 
those provinces are now divided into two 
groups, each with its own presidentially 
appointed regional commissioner, who 
has some limited authority to guide de¬ 
velopment projects and appoint or dis¬ 
miss local officials. With disgust, Hati 
mil Hassan, a member of the M.N.L.F. 
cease-fire commission in Zamboanga, 
said the plebiscite was "meaningless. We 
will stick to the [Tripoli] agreement.” 

More likely, and sadly, there will 
simply be a return to revolutionary war. 
The Muslim eause against overlords 
from the north has, after all, gone on 
for four centuries, ever since the colo¬ 
nizing Spanish confronted the Muslim 
Moros in the southern islands. There 
have been 16 treaties over the centuries 
(14 with the Spanish, two with the U.S.). 
Over those many years, the Moros have 
never really given in, and the conquer¬ 
ors have never given up. "The question 
is the historic rights of the Muslim peo¬ 
ple in Mindanao and Sulu," sayfrone Fil¬ 
ipino Muslim intellectual. "You cannot 
get this by peaceful means. It has to be 
an armed struggle." A foreign diplomat 
puts it even more pessimistically: 
"There’s going to be an unhappy end¬ 
ing. It’s just a question of how big the 
bang is going to be.” 


plebiscite to await the results of the Trip¬ 
oli summit. 

For the time being, the M.N L.F. has 
sworn that its Muslim supporters would 
refuse to vote in the referendum. The 


There was no mention of any role that OOLF HCURAS 
the non-Muslim majority in the 13 prov¬ 
inces would play. The publication hard¬ 
ened Christian resistance and virtually 
guaranteed that the plebiscite, if held 


MUSLIM GUERRILLAS OF THE MORO NATIONAL LIBERATION FRONT POSING WITH WEAPONS 




BODY OF AN EARTHQUAKE VICTIM NINO REMOVED FROM THE DEBRIS OF RUMANIA'S CAPITAL 

RUMANIA 

A Bad Dream Comes True 


keep thinking I shall awake soon 
from a bad dream." So said a young Ru¬ 
manian last week, as he watched bull¬ 
dozers and mechanical shovels snarl 
and roar through the debris in down¬ 
town Bucharest caused by the most dev¬ 
astating earthquake in the country's his¬ 
tory (Time, March 14). Rumanian 
President Nicolae Ceausescu announced 


for long lines of friends and relatives to 
try to identify. “Is Caragiu there?" asked 
a middle-aged woman plaintively, look¬ 
ing for the remains of Rumania's best- 
known comedian, Toma Caragiu. It was 
believed that he had been at home re¬ 
viewing a script with Film Director 
Alexandra Bocanet when the walls 
shuddered and crumbled. 



REFUGEES' BELONGINGS (ABOVE) PILED UP 
OUTSIDE RUINED BUCHAREST BUILDING; BELOW, 
RESCUE WORKERS INSPECT DAMAGE 


that the death toll for the country had 
reached 1,387; he estimated the num¬ 
ber of wounded at 10,500, including 
2,500 who were still hospitalized. The 
20-second quake, which registered 7.2 
on the Richter scale and was followed 
by 20 minutes of reverberations, had 
wiped out about 20,000 houses and 
apartments, leaving at least 18,000 fam¬ 
ilies homeless. 

"There were astonishing tales of 
survival," reported Time Correspondent 
David Aikman from Bucharest. "One 
woman breast-fed her baby while 
trapped for 80 hours, only to lose it at 
the moment of rescue from under tons 
of debris. A stunt man climbed precar¬ 
iously into a totally demolished build¬ 
ing to look for survivors—but not until 
he had told bystanders that he was ab¬ 
solving them from responsibility for 
whatever calamity might befall him in 
the search/* 

A disproportionate number of the 
dead were members of the literary and 
professional elite of Bucharest—the 
“Paris of eastern Europe,*’ which in Aik- 
man’s words "now resembles the movie 
set of Earthquake Poetess Veronica 
Forumbacu, popular Writer Alexandra 
Ivasiuc, Singer Doina Badea—all had 
perished, along with a host of privileged 
bureaucrats, scientists and educators 
who could afford fashionable apart¬ 
ments in the 32 tall buildings flattened in 
the heart of the city. At the city morgue 
Imwed*icf bodies lay in plastic sacks 


Rumanian authorities estimated 
economic losses at only $500 million, a 
figure that some foreign observers 
thought was too low. The tremors had 
seriously damaged 200 major industries 
and set off fires in the big petrochemical 
complexes near oil-rich Ploesti, 38 miles 
north of Bucharest; the quake had also 
ripped up oil rigs and killed "tens of 
thousands" of farm animals. 

No Thanks. President Ceausescu, 
who was displayed prominently on 
state-run television visiting hospitals 
and issuing decrees, insisted that the na¬ 
tion would still fulfill its new five-year 
plan, contrived to pull the populace from 
agrarian poverty and bolster efforts to 
stave off Soviet economic domination. 
At his press conference he thanked Pres¬ 
ident Carter for a telegram of sympa¬ 
thy but only grudgingly acknowledged 
some $80,000 in American assistance. 
He offered no public thanks at all for do¬ 
nations from the Soviet Union, one of a 
dozen other aid-giving countries. Nor 
did he seem grateful for a U.S. Geolog¬ 
ical Survey report, relayed by U.S. Am¬ 
bassador Harry G. Barnes Jr., warning 
that a second major shock might hit the 
same area. “It cannot do good,” huffed 
Ceausescu, anxious to prevent panic. 
Privately, officials took the study seri¬ 
ously. Its key recommendation: install 
high-powered seismographs needed to 
provide enough notice for people to 
leave homes and offices before their 
world again crashed around them. 







DIPLOMACY 


La Grande Crise Over the Concorde 


Concorde means harmony in 
French. But last week the needle-nosed, 
Anglo-French supersonic transport was 
the center of a bitter diplomatic quar¬ 
rel that could poison transatlantic re¬ 
lations for years What set off the dis¬ 
pute was the prospect that the Port of 
New York Authority would finally re¬ 
fuse landing rights for the Concorde at 
New York's Kennedy International 
Airport. Instead, the Port Authority’s 
eleven commissioners deferred their de¬ 
cision for the third time in a year. The 
postponement followed intense, elev¬ 
enth-hour lobbying by the governments 
of France and Britain and threats from 
unions in those countries of retaliation 
against U.S. airlines if the Concorde is 
shut out (see TIME ESSAY). 

The Port Authority's verdict could 
seal the fate of the 1,400-m.p.h. ssr. 
which the French and British regard as 
a historic technological triumph. Nei¬ 
ther country holds any hope of recoup¬ 
ing the troubled plane's S3 billion devel¬ 
opment costs, but near-capacity flights 
to and from New York could bring op¬ 
erating costs to the break-even point On 
the other hand, one French aviation ex¬ 
pert warns that rejection by New York 
‘would kill the Concorde," Concerned 
that the Port Authority was about to do 
just that, French President Vatery 
Giscard d'Estaing called President Car¬ 
ter last week to warn that banning the 
Concorde could “provoke a very grave 


crisis in French-American relations." 

Giscard was joined in diplomatic 
battle by British Prime Minister James 
Callaghan. Before flying to Washington 
last week—aboard a chartered British 
Airways Concorde—he told the House 
of Commons: “It would be a great mis¬ 
fortune for the world's finest aircraft not 
to be allowed to land in one of the 
world's finest cities ’’ At the White 
House and at luncheons with House and 
Senate foreign relations committees, 
Callaghan pressed hard for the Con¬ 
corde's admission. Aides said he was 
“throwing all his prestige” behind the 
supersonic jet not merely as a critical 
economic issue for Britain, but as a 
“matter of national dignity." 

Angry Mood. So it was for the 
French, who insisted that the anti-Con- 
corde sentiment was part of a conspir¬ 
acy launched by the U S. aerospace in¬ 
dustry (see box). With French opinion 
whipped to fever pitch as the Port Au¬ 
thority's deadline neared, U.S. Ambas¬ 
sador Kenneth Rush, who supports the 
Concorde, considered bolting the steel 
shutters on the embassy's windows in 
case of violence. For the moment, at 
least, the delay defused the angry mood. 

Carter has already indicated to the 
French and British that he supports the 
16-month, six-flight-per-day trial ap¬ 
proved last year by former Transporta¬ 
tion Secretary William Coleman (Time, 
Feb. 16, 1976). Under that ruling, six 





"Sorry, Jim — can't hear a word ” 


carefully monitored Concorde flights a 
week have been allowed in and out of 
Washington’s Dulles International Air¬ 
port for ten months. But the four daily 
flights to Kennedy that Coleman autho¬ 
rized have been repeatedly blocked by 
New York officials. 


a “political decision ” In fact, politics 
had little if anything to do with these 
cases. The Comet was withdrawn from 
service by the British in 1954 following 
a series of spectacular crashes that in¬ 
dicated basic design problems; by the 
time a redesigned Comet was ready in 
1958, U S. jets were in the air. The Car- 
aveile was bought in quantity by Unit¬ 
ed Air Lines but was found to carry too 
few passengers for most U.S. routes. As 
for the airbus, Western Air Lines chose 
to stick to domestic aircraft to keep its 
fleet “compatible”—but it could still be 
sold to other U .S. airlines. 

■ 

That is not to say that the Concorde 
has no self-interested opponents in the 
U.S. American international flag car¬ 
riers, particularly Pan Am and TWA, 
are privately none too happy at the pros¬ 
pect of transatlantic Concorde service 
to New York City, since the proposed 
four daily flights could cost mem. as 
many as 100,000 premium-paying fint- 
cbuacustomers per yaaf.-WllMtjtfe^cn*. 


The Conspiracy That Never Was 


The news that the Anglo-French 
Concorde might be denied landing 
rights in New York City created a fu¬ 
ror in both Britain and France. But 
while the English reactions varied from 
pained resentment to outright anger, 
practically everyone in France jumped 
to a single, almost sacred conclusion: the 
Concorde was the victim of an Amer¬ 
ican conspiracy. Premier Raymond 
Barre muttered darkly of U.S. "protec¬ 
tionism.” Socialist Party Leader Fran¬ 
cois Mitterrand found it “shocking that 
a country like the U.S., which claims to 
be in favor of free trade, would raise ob¬ 
stacles against the products of other 
countries as soon as these hamper its 
principal economic interests.” The 
French press grew almost hysterical. 
The Weekly Paris-Match claimed to 
have found evidence of a secret U.S. SST 
project, which of course would face none 
pfthe objections being used against the 


Concorde. Editorialized the leftist daily 
Le Monde: “How easy it is to seek ref¬ 
uge behind the protection of the envi¬ 
ronment if one also wants to protect the 
interest of American companies!” 

The French suspicions grow partly 
out of a belief that the U.S. aircraft in¬ 
dustry has ganged up on Europe before. 
Adherents of this theory cite the case of 
the British Comet, the world’s first com¬ 
mercial jetliner, which they contend was 
kept out of the U.S. market to keep it 
open for the Boeing and Douglas jets 
that came several years later. They also 
claim that the French mid-range jet, the 
Caravelle, mysteriously failed to find 
much of a U.S. following after it was in¬ 
troduced in 19S5, even though U.S. mid¬ 
range jets did not appear until three 
yean later. French Transport Minister 
Marcel CavaiUd, moreover, believes that 
Western Air Lines’ last-minute rejection 
in January of the European airbus was 









"Synchronize watches—if the Concorde 
is not given landing rights, France is at 
war with New York" 

For many citizens of France, whose 
President has far greater powers than 
his U.S. counterpart. Carter’s hands- 
off attitude is hard to understand '‘Ken¬ 
nedy Airport is not under my con¬ 
trol," he told a questioner during his 
national call-in. "I have nothing to do 
with it, no authority over it." That is 
technically correct, although Carter 
could threaten to cut federal spending 
in New York or apply other kinds of 
pressure—but at a considerable political 
risk. As it was, after Giscard’s "frank 
and solemn" appeal. Carter conveyed 
the French sentiments to the one man 
who holds ultimate .power over the air¬ 
port—New York Governor Hugh Car¬ 
ey, who refused to drop his opposition 
to the Concorde. Carey ,cannot light¬ 
ly affront the 150,000-odd anti-Con¬ 



corde voters who live near Kennedy 
Thus—almost absurdly—the Con¬ 
corde crisis pits the French and Brit¬ 
ish governments against the politicians 
and solid burghers of New York City's 
middle-class borough of Queens and 
neighboring Nassau County To placate 
their fears, French engineers have pro¬ 
posed that the Concorde be required 
to take off with a reduced load on a run¬ 
way where its sonic "footprint" would 
primarily affect the reedy flats of the 
Jamaica Bay Wildlife Refuge. But 
Queens Borough President Donald 


Manes' committee on aviation—an um¬ 
brella for 20 community groups-—re¬ 
mains adamant "People surrounding 
the airport are looking to draw the 
line somewhere." Manes explains, "and 
they're drawing it at the Concorde." 
Activists opposed to the SST have twice 
blocked Kennedy with "drive and stall'’ 
protests and are ready to do so again. 
Vows Joseph Ewald Jr., a Queens con¬ 
struction worker: "If it comes, it will 
have to land on me—I'll be out there 
on the runway." 

The Concorde’s best hope for gain- 


corde’s fares were set at meetings of the 
International Air Travel Association, 
the French allege, TWA lobbied hard 
for a 30% surcharge over regular first- 
class fares. (The current surcharge: 
20%.) But Pan Am and TWA have is¬ 
sued strict orders that no employee may 
criticize the Concorde. For one thing, 
they stand to become the first victims 
of threatened retaliation in both France 
and Britain should the Concorde be 
barred. Indeed, not a single U.S. airline 
has publicly opposed the Concorde. 

Besides, it is not the carriers but the 
U.S. aircraft manufacturers that arc usu¬ 
ally pointed to as the villains of the con¬ 
spiracy. The Concorde's supporters are 
convinced that these firms, which pro¬ 
duce 90% of the world’s commercial air¬ 
craft, are out to protect that share at 
any cpst. "Prestige is sacrosanct to the 
American manufacturers," says an of¬ 
ficial of Aerospatiale, the French firm 
jn the Concorde .partnership. "They 
C&h’t stand a breach in their monopo* 
have gone so far as to 


suggest that the U S. aircraft industry 
has secretly been funding the environ¬ 
mental campaign against the Concorde. 

■ 

That allegation has yet to be sup¬ 
ported by a shred of verifiable evidence. 
Actually, most U.S aircraft industry 
leaders have joined the fight on behalf 
of bringing the Concorde into New 
York. Sanford N. McDonnell, president 
of McDonnell Douglas Corp, says flat¬ 
ly: "The Concorde should be granted 
landing rights at Kennedy Airport. We 
view the coming of supersonic service 
as part of the normal evolution of com¬ 
mercial air travel. The U.S. cannot af¬ 
ford to oppose technical progress." Pres¬ 
ident Karl Harr of the Aerospace 
Industries Association, while conceding 
that the success of the Concorde might 
cut into the U-S. aircraft market, nev¬ 
ertheless argues that "you cannot stop 
progress. The Concorde should be al¬ 
lowed in." In fact, more than one in¬ 
dustry leader would welcome the Con- 
oorde’s,arrival in the U.S,—whatever its 


short-term cost to them—as a means of 
reigniting domestic interest in a new 
American SST project. Short of that, they 
voice concern that a U.S. decision 
against the Concorde could sour future 
international cooperative ventures. 

The strongest industry defense of the 
Concorde came from Boeing Chairman 
T.A. Wilson in a letter last week to U.S. 
Secretary of Transportation Brock Ad¬ 
ams. Reiterating Boeing's support for a 
"fair and impartial opportunity for the 
plane," Wilson observed that the U S. 
would have been "badly served" if oth¬ 
er countries had "summarily decreed 
against U.S. developments and improve¬ 
ments in transportation equipment after 
we had met their rules and regulations." 
Lauding the aircraft as "an outstanding 
technical achievement," Wilson wrote 
that "to continue to delay or prevent op¬ 
eration of the Concorde to and from 
Kennedy Airport can only serve to fur¬ 
ther embarrass the United States." That 
is quite an endorsement—coming from 
a "conspirator." 









ing entry to New York City may- lie 
with a year-old federal suit brought by 
the sst’s developers. The suit charges 
that the Port Authority exceeded its 
rights and violated international trea¬ 
ties, and it has precedent on its side. 
Since 1944 the US has honored bi¬ 
lateral aviation agreements with France 
and Britain. Accordingly, the British 
and French have admitted Boeing 747s, 


Lockheed L-IOil TriStars and other 
craft; what they now want is reciproc¬ 
ity for the supersonic airliner 

New York business and labor lead¬ 
ers are also rallying behind the SST. 
Asks Deputy Mayor for Economic De¬ 
velopment Osborn Elliott: “How can 1 
go to Europe in search of business and 
jobs for New York if New York is ex¬ 
cluding Europe this way?" Said Ad- 
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menson: "If New York continues to 
ban the Concorde, business will nau 
urally gravitate to other cities that allow 
it to come in." In short, there is a grow¬ 
ing awareness that excluding the Con¬ 
corde would be more than a staggering 
blow to French and British prestige. It 
could also open a needless, costly era 
of discord among allies. 


TIME ESSAY 

Learning to Put Up with the Ugly Duckling 


After the wheel was invented, some cave dwellers un¬ 
doubtedly complained that ruts would ruin the footpaths. 
Many millenniums later, in the 1840s, farmers of New York's 
Suffolk County rebelled against another recent invention, they 
tore up railway tracks, put the torch to depots and caused 
wrecks by loosening rail ties. The iron horse was evil, they 
complained; its sparks set fields afire, its bells and noisy clatter 
shocked cows into withholding milk, and its soot soiled laun¬ 
dry. Decades later, the first autos were denounced for scaring 
horses and for spewing objectionable fumes. 

Major technological innovations, it seems, have often been 
rejected by large segments of the public possessed by an almost 
Luddite aversion to change That still seems true today. Wit¬ 
ness the current international flap over whether the Concorde 
supersonic passenger jet will be allowed to land at New York 
City’s John F. Kennedy airport. Supporters of the Concorde 
hail the sleek, needle-nosed jet as a revolutionary globe- 
shnnker Meanwhile, legions of determined opponents damn 


m 



SUPERSONIC CONCORDE AIRLINER TAKING OFF IN BRITAIN 

it as a threat to their community's quality of life and a menace 
to the world's environment 

A number of doomsday arguments have been raised 
against the Concorde, as well as against the ill-fated Boeing SST 
that was scrapped in 1971. There were predictions that super¬ 
sonic aircraft would emit such great quantities of water vapor 
that a permanent cloud barrier would shut out the sun; this 
“greenhouse" effect would dangerously raise the earth's sur¬ 
face temperature. There were also predictions of skin cancer 
epidemics, nitrogen oxides released by the ssts would destroy 
the ozone layer that partly shields the earth against the sun’s 
lethal ultraviolet radiation. Then too, the sst's fumes were de¬ 
nounced as a potential new cause of massive pollution. 

By and large, these dangers have turned out to be exag¬ 
gerated. Most scientists now believe that it would take a fleet 
of at least 100 ssts to produce even a minimal greenhousing ef¬ 
fect; no more than 16 Concordes are likely to be manufactured. 
Future generations of ssts will probably be designed to emit 
much less water vapor. As for pollution, the plane's emissions 
fall within generally accepted levels. The available evidence 
does not substantiate the fears of ozone destruction. Compared 


with the thousands of U S., Soviet and West European super¬ 
sonic warplanes that crisscross the skies, the tiny Concorde 
fleet could not possibly have much impact on the ozone. 

The most serious remaining objection to the Concorde is 
the noise it inflicts on people who live near airports. As long as 
the Concordes fly at speeds below Nfach 1 (660 m.p.h. at sea 
level) over land, the black visions of perpetual sonic boom and 
house-crumbling roars are without any substance. 

• 

It is beyond dispute that the Concorde is louder than any 
subsonic plane, just how much louder has yet to be definitively 
answered. Since May 1976 the Federal Aviation Administra¬ 
tion has been monitoring Concorde flights in and out of Wash¬ 
ington’s John Foster Dulles airport. The findings so far: the 
plane's noise level has almost always been below what most ex¬ 
perts regard as the threshold of aural pain. Many oCthe air¬ 
port's neighbors have phoned in complaints about the Con¬ 
corde when the offending craft is actually a distinctly subsonic 
DC-9. In contrast to the high-pitched whine of a Boeing 707 or 
747, the Concorde produces a low-frequency rumble that rat¬ 
tles dishes and bric-a-brac One faa report notes that irritat¬ 
ing though this is to airport neighbors, these vibrations have 
less impact on the structure of a house or apartment building 
than “non-aircraft events, such as doors closing " 

The findings at Dulles may not be applicable to J.F.K. The 
impact of sound varies from person to person and place to 
place. Thus, how much additional discomfort the Concorde 
will inflict on the airport’s distressingly noisy neighborhood 
can be determined only by on-site testing The Concorde will 
not make the area any quieter; but it seems unlikely that the 
four daily flights the British and French are seeking will per¬ 
ceptibly add to the annoyance already caused by the nearly 
1,000 daily landings and takeoffs by subsonic aircraft. 

There is much to be said for authorizing Concorde service 
into the New York City area, at least on an experimental ba¬ 
sis. Supersonic travel, after all, is probably here to stay, if only 
because greater speed has always been the primary goal of 
transportation development. The Soviet supersonic TU-144 is 
said to be hauling cargo between Moscow and Alma Ata, while 
nearly 15,000 passengers—admittedly, a small minority of 
transatlantic travelers—have already flown the Concorde to 
Europe. They are delighted by its speed, if not its comfort. 
Moreover, a ban on the Concorde would betray the American 
tradition of welcoming rugged but fair competition in the 
marketplace. 

The Concorde's faults, like those of the first generation of 
almost any other technological breakthrough, make it the ugly 
duckling of its species. But through experience gained by max¬ 
imum usage of the Concorde, developers of future ssts should 
be able to design cleaner, quieter and more efficient superson¬ 
ic planes. By banning the plane. New York would exclude it¬ 
self from this pioneering process—an odd role for a city that 
prides itself on being a paces^ter for the world. Thus, before 
Concorde service at J.F.K. is ruled detrimental to the com¬ 
monweal, the big bird deserves at least a chance to demon¬ 
strate—in a carefully monitored test—-that it is not quite the 
rtdnster its critics contend. Burton YobPInot 




On a volume of 93,459,480 shares, 
the New York Stock Exchange Com¬ 
posite closed at 54.72, down .26 for the 
week ending March 11, 1977. The Dow 
Jones 30 stock industrial average was 
947.72, down 5.74. Standard & Poor's 
500 stock index was 100.65, down .55. 
Among significant N.Y.S.E. stocks: 
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The uh Library Of Photography 



The Life Library Of Photography 

Each volume measures 10 V* x 10'U 
inches (26x26 cm). Hard cover , silver 
stamped black-cloth binding.240 pages, 
Approximately 300 illustrations, many In 
full colour. 

The following books are available 
from THE LIFE LIBRARY OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY In the English, French, 
German and Dutch languages: 

The Art Of Photography; The Camera; 
Colour; The Great Photographers; The 
Great Themes; Light And Film; 
Photography As A Tool; Photo¬ 
journalism; Photographing Nature; The 
Print; Special Problems; Frontiers Of 
Photography; Travel Photography 
Photographing Children; Documentary 
Photography; Caring for Photographs; 
Photography Year 1973 Edition. 

For further information on 

availability of 

THE LIFE LIBRARY OF 


helps you to see 
great picture 

possibilities 
-all around you... 


So many outstanding photographs 
are of subjects you see or pass by 
every day. A pensive young girl looking 
through a window. A city park at 
sunrise. Or this shy 3 year old, captured 
by the lens of Leonard McCombe as 
the boy makes friends with a little girl 
his own age who talked to him, flirted 
with him, and hugged him. 

THE LIFE LIBRARY OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY willhelp you to catch 
poignant moments like this. For it is a 
magnificently illustrated study course 
through which you’ll receive step-by- 
step guidance on shooting all kinds of 
subjects - studio shots, portraits, sports, 
children, nature. 

You'll learn how to plan each picture 
so that it "speaks". You'll learn about 
available equipment, and how to get the 
best from ft. About shutter speeds, 
film, darkroom techniques. And by 
examining a magnificent gallery of 
some of the greatest photographs of ail 
time - and seeing why they succeeded 
90 brilliantly - you'll be encouraged to 
develop your own sense of what makes 
an unforgettable picture. 

Whether you're a working photo¬ 
grapher, an advanced amateur or a 
beginner. THE LIFE LIBRARY OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY will bring you closer 
to the kind of photographs you've 
always wanted to take. 
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SPECIAL SECTION 


COVER STORY 

The Rise and Fall of Mao’s Empress 


Sex is engaging /// the first rounds: 
what sustains interest in the long run is 
power. 

So. in a unique set of interviews, 
Chiang Ch'ing summed up her stormy 
career as both sex symbol and poten¬ 
tate, movie actress and commissar The 
slim, pretty actress from Shanghai who 
became the wife of Mao Tse-tung tried 
to turn her marriage to a modern-day 
emperor into supreme power of her own 
She almost succeeded, and for a decade 
she was one of the world's most pow¬ 



erful women. As the virtual ruler over 
the culture of 850 million people, she de¬ 
termined what they could see on stage 
or screen. 

Today, at 63, Chiang Ch'ing is no 
longer a revolutionary heroine; she is 
constantly attacked as a counterrevolu¬ 
tionary villain. The abrupt transforma¬ 
tion came about last October when she 
was arrested in Peking by the new gov¬ 
ernment of Party Chairman Hua Kuo- 
feng* She stands charged with being one 
of the “Gang oT Four," a coterie of top of¬ 
ficials whose alleged goal was to seize su¬ 
preme power for themselves. Together 


they supposedly forged the deathbed in¬ 
structions of Mao, incited violence and 
sabotage throughout the country, and 
mounted campaigns of slander against 
anyone who opposed them. Chiang 
Ch’ing is being described by the press 
and in countless wall posters as a kind 
of Chinese Marie Antoinette, selfish, 
greedy and arrogant. 

Before her foil, Chiang Ch’ing had 
her chance, in a long series of interviews 
granted in 1972 to American Sinologist 
Roxane Witke, to tell her story to the 
world. Excerpts of that story, prepared 





exclusively by Time, appear below. 

Witke. 39, a professor of history at 
the State University of New York at 
Binghamton, had been invited to China 
in the summer of 1972 to do research 
on the status of Chinese women. She 
spent six weeks there, speaking to many 
women leaders, including Teng Ying- 
ch'ao, the wife of then Premier Chou En- 
lai, and K’ang FCo-ch’ing, wife of Mar¬ 
shal Chu Teh, China’s most renowned 
military leader. 

One afternoon in Peking, Witke was 
whisked to the Great Hall of the People 
for dinnejr with Chiang Ch*ing, then at 


the height of her power. Presumably at 
that meeting, Chiang Ch'ing decided 
that Witke would be a suitable person to 
transmit her story to the outside world. 
Some two weeks later, while Witke was 
touring Shanghai, she was told excitedly 
by one of her guides; “Comrade Chiang 
Ch'ing has made a secret flight to Can¬ 
ton, where she is reflecting on her life 
and the revolution." Witke was flown by 
special jet to that southern city, where, in 
a secluded villa surrounded by gardens, 
she listened for six days running, long 
into the early morning hours, as Chiang 
Ch’ing delivered a rambling and often 
very personal and revealing monologue 
about herself. 

Nakedly Ambitious. It was clear 
that the entire endeavor had been ap¬ 
proved and suggested by Premier Chou. 
He had described Witke to Chiang 
Ch’ing as “young and enthusiastic for 
China." Nonetheless, for obscure rea¬ 
sons, the Peking leadership soon decid¬ 
ed that the interviews had been a mis¬ 
take. Possibly, Chiang Ch’ing, along 
with her allies, realized that giving the 
interviews made her look too nakedly 
ambitious. After all, the only other Chi¬ 
nese leader who had given an autobi¬ 
ography to a foreigner was Mao him¬ 
self (to U.S. Journalist Edgar Snow in 
Red Star Over China . 1937). Months af¬ 
ter Witke returned to the U S, the prom¬ 
ised transcripts had foiled to appear. 
Word reached her that the interviews 
were “too long and complicated” to be 
issued as an authorized document by Pe¬ 
king. She was offered a generous “finan¬ 
cial incentive’’ to dissuade her from writ¬ 
ing her book. She did so anyway, 
workingfrom the copious notes she had 
taken during her long talks. The result, 
Comrade Chiang Ch ing , to be published 
by Little, Brown and Co. next month, 
is the most intimate, detailed and com¬ 
plete English-language biography ever 
written about anyone in Peking’s secre¬ 
tive, secluded leadership, except perhaps 
Mao himself. 

There are large gaps and omissions; 
often. Chiang Ch’ing’s story is extremely 
self-serving. At the same time, her ac¬ 
count of turmoil and conflict gives a 
whole new view to the nature of life at 
the top in China—ruthless, unpredict¬ 
able and dangerous. 

She is surprisingly generous toward 
some of those whom analysts in the West 
have regarded as her principal enemies. 
She saw Premier Chou En-foi as her 
champion. Even more surprising is her 
reference to Chou's ally, Teng Hsiao- 
p'ing, who plunged into atyect disgrace 







The extra pair of hands that helped 
Tom Sheppard across the Sahara. 



In 1975, Tom Sheppard, leading a Joint 
Services Expedition, crossed the .Sahara 
Desert from west to east. 

It was the first-ever crossing of the Sahara 
through the Mauritanian Empty Quarter, 
a barren region of which no maps had ever 
been made. 

In a place where, at the best of times, one 
sand dune looks much like another, the Empty 
Quarter posed an extraordinary challenge to 
the Expedition’s skills in navigation. 

To avoid the risk of being stranded by 
the failure of their complicated equipment, 


Tom Sheppard relied on more consistent 
guides to plot his course—the sun, the stars, 
and Rolex watches. 

And it is a tribute to the efficiency of all 
three that the Expedition scarcely took a 
wrong turn from start to finish. 

In fact, their progress was so efficient that 
Tom Sheppard was able to make a complete 
film documentary at the same time. 

It was no chance decision that made 
Sheppard rely on Rolex throughout the 
historic Sahara crossing. Since 1967 he had 
used them in all six of his major desert 
expeditions. 

The unique Oyster case alone takes 
longer to make than most watches. When 
complete, it is impervious to water, dust, 
shock and of course, sand. 

The Joint Services Expedition took 
100 days to cover a distance of 7,500 miles. 

And although the journey was accom¬ 
plished without any major setback, it was 
still a welcome relief when they finally 
reached the Red Sea. 

As one member of the team remarked, it 
had been a long, long way to come, just for 
a paddle. 
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during the Cultural Revolution. Teng, 
she admits, had been “unfairly pun 
ished.” She predicts in 1972, a year be 
fore the fact, that “his work and pres 
tige would be restored." Even so, a 
deadly quarrel erupted between Teng, 
Chou's choice to succeed him as Pre 
mier, and Chiang Ch'ing’s faction in 
1975, a quarrel that resulted in Teng's 
dismissal from all his posts. (He has 
since been gradually rehabilitated.) It all 
suggests that there was a period of rel 
ative harmony between the factions that 
only broke apart after 10*72. That is 
when Chou began to bring a great many 
disgraced officials back to former posi 
lions of authority—and they competed 
with the younger generation, which had 


come to power during the Cultural Rev 
olution. That policy probably precipitat 
ed the bitter factional struggles that have 


lasted to the present. 

In her account of such struggles, 
Chiang Ch’ing inadvertently shows a 
streak of unremitting vindictiveness, 
particularly as she recounts a, three-dec 
ade-long battle to take revenge on sev 
erai cultucal-politicaf adversaries from 
her old attUife day* in Shanghai Her 


At biuegreen twilight 

/ see the rough pines 
serene under the rioting clouds. 

The cave of the gods 

was born in heaven , 
a vast wind-ray beauty 

on the dangerous peak. 

MAO TSF.-TUNG 


quarrel with these men had little to do 
with high-minded ideological issues, as 
she always claimed; ideological quarrels 
have often been a kind of smoke screen 
hiding personal animosity. Without in¬ 
tending to, she makes today's Forbidden 
City, where the Peking leaders still live 
and work, seem almost the same as the 
old inlrigue-ridfjen imperial court that 
the Communists claim to have eradicat¬ 
ed forever. 

Throughout her long monologues. 
Chiang Ch'ing carefully cultivates her 
image as a loyal follower ("a roving sen- 
117") of her husband. Chairman Mao. 
Since her fall, Peking’s official press has 
insisted that the infallible Mao all along 
knew that his wife was a scoundrel, an 
ideological renegade, a potential usurper 
of power. In fact, it seems quite clear 
that Chiang Ch'ing did reflect Mao's 
most radical tendencies, especially his 
willingness periodically to shake up the 
bureaucracy in “rectification cam¬ 
paigns" and even to plunge China into 
near-total chaos for the sake of ideo¬ 
logical purity. Thus it is almost certain 
that the purge of Chiang Ch'ing was in¬ 
directly a slap at her husband as well 
Accompanied as it was by the triumph 
of the pragmatists under new Party 
Chairman Hua Kuo-feng, Chiang 
Ch'ing’s fall represents the beginnings 
of a kind of de-Maoification in China, 
in fact if not in name. 

As for Chiang Ch’ing herself, her 
testimony shows her at times to be iso¬ 
lated. frustrated and unhappy, at the 
mercy of a power game she never, even 
at her best moments, mastered com¬ 
pletely. She was never really accepted 
by the masses; many Chinese saw her 
as a typical emperor’s wife, whose ef¬ 
forts to get power for herself were il¬ 
legitimate. She was bitterly hated by 
many veterans of both the party and the 
army who had been the victims of her in¬ 
temperate attacks during the Cultural 
Revolution. Thus, when Chairman Mao 
died, depriving Chiang Ch’ing of her 
mailt source of support, she was left de¬ 
fenseless against her enemies. 

Of the world beyond China, she 
knew little. The only American Pres¬ 
idents she remembered from her histo¬ 
ry lessons were Washington (“a great 
man”) and Lincoln. She studied Cone 
With the Wind to understand the Civil 
War, She also studied American west¬ 
erns and did not seem to grasp JtoHy that 
*hey wei* fictional reconstructions and 








did not portray contemporary reality. To 
her. the westerns proved that "monopoly 
capitalist groups” had been responsible 
for killing off the Indians. “The work¬ 
ing people would not act like that.*’ 

Personally, Chiang Ch’ing comes 
across as a woman of great complexity. 
She is obviously very intelligent, capa¬ 
ble of great charm. She is also arrogant, 
unpredictable, self-centered. She is tire¬ 
less, nervous and excitable; at one point 
in her interviews she became so wound 
up that she had to take sleeping pills be¬ 
fore going to bed. then she overdosed 
herself and collapsed on the floor. At an¬ 
other point, she suddenly rose and start¬ 
ed playing billiards with two aides, 
squealing with delight when she did 
well. Such exercise, she explained, 
was necessary to keep her legs from 
swelling. 

Illness was a constant theme of her 
story. Throughout her life, she suffered 
from an extraordinary variety of ail¬ 
ments: cancer. TB, liver disorders, ema¬ 
ciation, unexplained fevers, fainting 
spells and subcutaneous bleeding, 
among others. She is a great believer in 
nature cures, which she urged on Witke, 
including a potion made of lotus stock 
(to ease urination), a solution of sea wa¬ 
ter and bamboo (good for the gums) and 
dried white lilies (curative powers not 
specified). 

Extraordinary Stamina. Yet her 

story also shows her extraordinary stam¬ 
ina. In the long, hard years when Chi¬ 
na’s Communists were holed up in their 
precarious refuge in remote Yenan, 
women had to do hard physical labor 
in the fields and on reclamation pro¬ 
jects, but were excused during their 
menstrual periods. Chiang Ch’ing scorn¬ 
fully refused this concession Later, 
when she was daily plodding through 
the countryside near Wuhan in central 
China helping with land distribution to 
poor peasants, she sometimes almost 
dropped from exhaustion and still bit¬ 
terly remembered the peasants’ taunts- 
“Who do you think you are?" 

Despite her often spartan life, lux¬ 
ury appealed to her and money used to 
preoccupy her greatly. Going out with 
young men in Shanghai, she insisted on 
paying her own way; when she was 
broke, she would insist: “This time you 
pay, but next time [ pay." Once, on the 
way to a movie, a pickpocket stole her 
money. Rather than admit this to her es¬ 
cort. she fled and later took out a small 
loan at a bank; she was “ashamed to 
report," notes Witke, that she never 
repaid it. 

In the 1940s a Hong Kong movie 
company produced a film called The 
Inside Story of the Ch 'ing Court. Its cen¬ 
tral character was the Empress Dow¬ 
ager Tz’u-Hsi (1835-1908), who tried 
to maintain imperial luxury in the midst 
of internal disorder and foreign inva¬ 
sion. After a long struggle, Chiang 
Ch’ing succeeded in having the film 
banned. Many Chinese had identified 
her With die empress—who was por¬ 



trayed as loving the theater, flowers 
and the new invention 6f photography. 
Pretty close. Apart from her lifelong 
interest in the theater, Chiang Ch’ing's 
hobbies—which she delighted in sharing 
with Witke—were horticulture and pho¬ 
tography. She took pictures constantly, 
not in the socialist fashion of factories 
and farms, but of the subjects favored 
by traditional Chinese painters—flow¬ 
ers sparkling with morning dew or 
mountains silhouetted against the eve¬ 
ning sky. it is as if she saw the cam¬ 
era simply as a technologically advanced 
way of doing the arts of bygone eras. 
She inscribed the backs of her pho¬ 
tographs in red, as if harking back to 
the vermilion ink that was once re¬ 
served exclusively for use by China’s 
emperors. 

Chiang Ch’ing was. for Communist 
China, a particularly stylish woman; 
at one point in her interviews she dis¬ 
tributed black midi-length dresses to 


her several female aides and demanded 
that they wear them at dinner that 
night. She had her own collection of 
“bourgeois" films by such foreign stars 
as Greta Garbo and Charlie Chaplin. 
All this is in marked contrast to the 
dreary, controlled socialist culture and 
drab unisexual clothes that she helped 
to impose on China’s masses. Hardly a 
surprise that in the current campaign 
against her, Chiang Ch’ing's love of 
luxury is a major charge against her. 
She did not seem to be aware of the con¬ 
tradiction, seeming confident that as 
the Chairman’s wife she was simply 
entitled to certain privileges. “What set 
her apart," says Witke, “was the sense 
of being her own person, of being able 
to say, speak and act more or less as 
she wanted." 

As events would prove. Chiang 
Ch’ing was far less her own person than 
she believed. In trying to move from the 
sex of the "first rounds" to the power 


that “sustains interest in the long run," 
she never really won enough power to 
survive on her own. The very fact that 
she gave her interviews to Roxane 
Witke is being used in the current cam¬ 
paign to vilify her past behavior. By talk¬ 
ing to an outsider, and showing that out¬ 
sider intimate details of her private life, 
Chiang Ch’ing put on the record all the 
ammunition her enemies would ever 
need to destroy her. 

■ 

On the next eight pages. Time pre¬ 
sents key portions of Chiang Ch’ing’s 
own story as recounted by Roxane 
Witke, along with many previously 
unpublished photographs of Chiang 
Ch’ing. The excerpts begin with Witke’s 
description of her first formal session as 
Chiang Ch’ing’s anointed biographer. 
She had just arrived in Canton, where 
she stayed in a government guesthouse 
and awaited her encounter with Ma¬ 
dame Mao. 















Comrade Chiang Ch’ing Tells Her Story 

by Roxane Witke 


“Comrade Chiang Ch’ing is pre¬ 
pared!” These words were the summons 
to leave the guesthouse, where we had 
been waiting, and begin the drive to 
Chiang Ch’ing’s villa. Leading to [the] 
villa was a narrow winding road flanked 
by deep bamboo groves Ln them, young 
PI.A {People's Liberation Army! guards, 
bayonets glinting, were partially hidden 

The interior was spacious but its de¬ 
cor was neutral. Chiang Ch'ing was 
wearing a superbly tailored shirtwaist 
dress of heavy crepe de chine, with a full 
pleated skirt falling to midcalf, a style 
evocative of our early 1950s 

With a later break for dinner and a 
shift to another room for fresher air. she 
talked continually until 3:30 in the 
morning As the hours passed, her own 
energy level mounted, and she seemed 
not to mind that her listeners became en¬ 
ervated, even drowsy, from physical in¬ 
ertia in relentless heat. 

Tall by Chinese standards (5 ft. 5 in.), 
Chiang Ch ing was slim and small- 
boned, with delicate, tapered hands. She 
gestured with liquid motions as she spoke, 
occasionally running a green-and-white 
plastic comb through her dark short- 
cropped hair. In what Witke described as 
her ",imperial proletarian style. " Chiang 
Ch 'ing was surrounded by aides, body¬ 
guards, her own doctors; the retinue hov¬ 
ers around her. silent and watchful; a 
scribe duly notes everything that she says; 



nobody else talks while Chiang Ch *ing is 
giving her monologue. She even made it 
clear to Witke that she did not like to be 
interrupted by questions. 

MISERABLE CHILDHOOD 

“Since you are eager to know about 
my past, I can tell you briefly,” she be¬ 
gan. “1 grew up in the old society and 
had a miserable childhood.” 

Li Chin was the first of several 
names she would use before taking 
Chiang Ch’ing [meaning Azure River, 
because of her fondness for rivers and 
because azure “excels blue,” a color she 
loved! her name in the community of 
Communism. She had numerous broth¬ 
ers and sisters—how many she would 
not say—the youngest of them at least 
a dozen years older than she was. Her fa¬ 
ther fa wheelwright I was an “old man” 
of about 60 when she was born. Though 
her mother was over 40, Chiang Ch’ing 
remembered her as being much young¬ 
er than her father and showing far great¬ 
er tenderness. “Because we were poor 
and had little to eat. my father was al¬ 
ways beating or cursing my mother.” He 
beat the children whenever he felt the 
urge, but when he savagely attacked the 
mother all the children rallied around 
her, trying their best to protect her 

As she was returning home from 
school one day, her attention was drawn 
to the sound of an odd gait. She looked 
up. Approaching her was an old man 
bearing a shoulder pole with two men's 
heads, one dangling from each end, still 
dripping blood. [Evidently they had 
been executed by decapitation, a com¬ 
mon practice in warlord-dominated 
China.1 Stunned, she turned away blind¬ 
ly, ran home, threw her books on the 
floor and collapsed in bed, where she 
sank into a high fever. “1 think this is 
enough to show you something of my 
childhood,” Chiang Ch'ing said calmly. 

THE SKINNY ACTRESS 

While Chiang Ch'ing was still a 
young girl, her mother left her father and 
went to work as a servant. Of the many 
nights her mother left her alone at home, 
Chiang Ch'ing recalled especially one 
time when, with pouring rain leaking 
through the window, she sat motionless 
on the stone bed by a small oil lamp wait¬ 
ing for her mother, who did not return 
until the rain stopped at dawn many 
hours later. She learned to "walk in the 
dark " in search of her mother when she 
was five or six. and though ghosts held 
no terror for her. she developed a violent 
fear of wolves. She retained the scars 
caused by a ravenous pack of dogs who at¬ 
tacked her one of those nights. 

When Chiang Ch j ing and her moth¬ 
er moved to Tsinan, a city long renowned 
for its theaters, Chiang Ch 'ing found 
her vocation . 
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“In 19291 was admitted to the Shan¬ 
tung Provincial Experimental Art The¬ 
ater at Tsinan. This was an art school, 
where I studied mainly modern drama 
but also some classical music and dra¬ 
ma. I was only 15 then. The school pro¬ 
vided free tuition and meals and an al¬ 
lowance of two yuan (about 60 U.S. 
cents) a month. 1 studied there only one 
year, but I learned a lot. I got up before 
daylight and tried to learn as much as 
possible. (The curriculum also included 
the special body movements used in Chi¬ 
nese opera, makeup, costuming, tradi¬ 
tional Chinese musical instruments and 
even the piano, for three months,] 

“The school was closed down when 
Han Fu-ch’u, t£e warlord of the North¬ 
western Army, came to Tsinan. 1 joined 
some of the school’s teachers and stu¬ 
dents in organizing a touring theatrical 
group that went to Peking. 1 left with¬ 
out telling my mother, only mailing her 
a letter at the railway station just be¬ 
fore the train pulled out. 

“That year (1930) I was only 16, and 
life in Peking was very hard indeed. 1 
was so poorly equipped that I did not 
even have any underclothes. Although 
1 had taken my family's best quilt with 
me, 1 still shivered with cold because its 
cotton wadding was worn thin from age. 
That season in Peking there were heavy 
sandstorms and the nights were dismal. 
1 had not yet come to know politics. I 
had no notion of the significance of 
Kuomintang' and ‘Communist Party.’ 
All 1 knew was that I wanted to feed my¬ 
self and that I adored drama.” 

She would soon find out about the 
Kuomintang. or Nationalist Party, which 
ruled China at that time. Its ramrod- 
straight young leader was Chiang Kai- 
shek, who by 1928 had succeeded by force 
of arms in establishing control over the 
entire country, incorporating dozens of 
powerful local warlords into a tenuous 
union. For four years Chiang had en¬ 
dured an uneasy united front with the 
fledgling Communist Party (founded in 
1921), but during his ",reunification cam¬ 
paign. "he had broken with it, determined 
to destroy it. Weaker by far than the Na¬ 
tionalist Party, the Communist Party 
went underground in the cities while a 
small faction, led by the then little-known 
Mao Tse-tung. began a long effort to es¬ 
tablish revolutionary bases in remote 
areas of the Chinese countryside . Mean¬ 
while Chiang Ch mg, a floundering ac¬ 
tress, apprentice playwright and intellec¬ 
tually restless, went to the port city of 
Tsingtao and made contact with Com¬ 
munist Party members. 

In late 1932 Chiang Ch’ing was in¬ 
troduced to Li Ta-chang, then secretary 
of the Tsingtao Party organization. A 
day was arranged for three Communist 



’ Party members io make a seemingly ca<- 
$ual encounter with Chiang Ch’fog on 
the streets of Tsingtao. She was instruct¬ 
ed to walk along a specified route in the 
company of a male student. They were 
to cling close to one another as if they 
were lovers, but to proceed cautiously, 
to be on the alert for spies and agents, 
and to watch for the agreed signals. The 
scheme worked, and she was delivered 


oyer to men directly representing the 
Party. Her case was prepared, and by 
February she became a member. 

That spring, she remembered, some 
friends who knew nothing about what 
was happening to her in a political way 
started calling her by the nickname Erh 
Kan-tzu, literally Two Stalks, because 
her legs were skinny and she strutted 
about on them in brave style. She had 


lost weight because she was subsisting 
on very little, eating almost nothing, just 
two shao-ping (wheat-flour pancakes 
common to North China) a day. And 
she cut corners in other ways. Why was 
she so concerned about saving money? 
“To pay off Li Ta-chang!” she respond¬ 
ed brightly, refusing to elaborate, but im¬ 
plying that for her at least there was a 
price on Party membership. 



A Blue Apple in a City for Sale 


Like Paris it the Belle Epoque or 
Berlin in the ’20s, Shanghai in the ’30s 
was not only a city but a state of mind. 
When Chiang Ch’ing arrived in 1933, it 
was an Oriental boom town that nei¬ 
ther Japanese aggression nor worldwide 
Depression could seriously daunt. Since 
the late '20s its population had grown 
by a third, to well over 3 million, its 
real estate values had trebled, and sky¬ 
scrapers had pierced its once low sky¬ 
line. At the same time—such was the 
city’s schizophrenia—Shanghai con¬ 
tained vast pockets of poverty. On an av¬ 
erage winter morning, it is said, scores 
of people might be found dead on its 
streets, victims of hunger or tuberculosis. 

As a result of 19th century colonial 
agreements, half the city—the rich half 
—was governed by foreigners. In the In¬ 
ternational Settlement and the neigh¬ 
boring French Concession. Europeans 
and Americans watched jai alai on the 
Avenue du Roi Albert, gambled on grey¬ 
hounds at the Canidrome, and enjoyed 
the most glittering night life in the world 
at such places as thf Ambassador, the 
Casanova and the Venus Cafe. Shang¬ 
hai was a city for sale. Almost anything 
—and almost anyone—could be bought 
for the right price. 

Shanghai catered to the mind as 
well as the body* however, and ideas 


and ideologies throve and warred in 
its fevered atmosphere. Except for Chi¬ 
nese opera, there was little commercial 
theater in China, but young performers 
like Chiang Ch’ing vied to appear at coo¬ 
lie wages in dozens of small, semipro¬ 
fessional theaters—an off-off Nanking 
Road. Most of the plays were dreary 
ideological tracts, melodramas or trans¬ 
lations of Western plays, like those of 
Ibsen or Shaw, that were deemed by 
one of the dozens of left-wing sects to 
have a social message. One of Chiang 
Ch’ing’s favorite roles in Shanghai was 
in A Dolls House She played Nora as 
a modern female rebel, a fact she proud¬ 
ly remembers. 

Shanghai had its own version of the 
casting couch, and she was often seen 
with Chang Keng, a director and prom¬ 
inent Communist Party official, who told 
party comrades that she “belonged'’ to 
him. “She’s my girl,” he warned them, 
“so don't touch.” She insists that she 
was able to keep him at bay, whatever 
his claims to the contrary. When she re¬ 
fused Chang Keng’s offer of marriage, 
he forbade the League of Left-Wing 
Dramatists to give her roles. Worse still, 
he branded her with the scarlet “T” 
—spreading the rumor that she was a 
Trotskyite. Later she did have an af¬ 
fair with a well-known actor and film 


critic, T’ang Na. There were rumors 
that they were married. When she final¬ 
ly dropped him, the gossip went, he 
was driven to the edge of suicide. 

Desperately poor—she would go to 
expensive restaurants but eat only 
steamed bread—she eventually drifted 
into Shanghai’s thriving movie industry, 
which churned out many films with so¬ 
cial themes. Typical example: Twin Sis¬ 
ters. about the wife of a wealthy war¬ 
lord and a poor carpenter’s wife, both 
parts played by Wu Hu-tieh (Butterfly 
Wu), one of Shanghai's most popular ac¬ 
tresses. Chiang Ch’ing never quite made 
it into that league, but she tried. Her 
big break came in 1936 when one of 
Shanghai's three big studios gave her an 
option. Excited, she chose a new stage 
name: Lan P’ing, or Blue Peace. A lead¬ 
ing leftist, who apparently had some in¬ 
fluence over her, only half liked it, how¬ 
ever, and Blue Peace became a more 
succulent Blue Apple. “I was not a bril¬ 
liant actress,” Chiang Ch’ing—Blue 
Apple—admits. 

One of her best-known films was 
called Blood on Wolf Mountain, an anti- 
Japanese allegory in which a pack of 
wolves (the Japanese) attack a moun¬ 
tain village (the Chinese people). Play¬ 
ing one of the wolf killers, Chiang Ch’ing 
joins the villagers with the rousing “Kill 
the Wolf Song”: 

Whether we live or die we go out 
to attack the wolves and 
protect 
the village. 

Our brothers'blood is like an 
ocean 

our sisters' corpses like frost! 

The Nationalist Chinese govern¬ 
ment and the Shanghai Municipal 
Council, which had to pass on all films, 
were afraid the Japanese would take 
offense at the movie’s obvious message. 
But the Japanese, the story goes, re¬ 
fused to admit that they could be sym¬ 
bolized by such nasty beasts. Chinese 
movies became similarly symbolic—and 
similarly controversial—during the ’60s 
and ’70s. 

Blood on Wolf Mountain, however, 
was more than an allegory, it was a 
prophecy. A month after it was com¬ 
pleted, the Japanese invaded China, in 
July 1937. Soon after, they captured 
Shanghai. Blue Apple’s brief career as 
an actress was over. Chiang Ch’ing’s life 
as a revolutionary had begun. 





SHANGHAI: IN GANGER 

Soon Chiang Ch'ing Joined thou¬ 
sands of China i new-left generation of 
writers and dramatists who were drawn 
to cosmopolitan Shanghai. In the 1930s 
leftists lived in constant fear of the so* 
called White Terror imposed by the Na¬ 
tionalist secret police. 

Nonetheless, Chiang Ch'ing imme¬ 
diately set about to join the small and 
weak local Communist Party. Leftist art 
circles were dominated. among others . 
by future Cultural Commissar ChOu 
Yang, an orthodox party functionary . 
(Chou was eventually purged in the Cul¬ 
tural Revolution.) Chou and his coterie, 
Chiang Ch'ing recalled with great bit¬ 
terness, kept her on the edges of the Com¬ 
munist organization during her four 
years in Shanghai. She never became a 
member of the secret inner-party circle. 
For a while the party placed her in a 
job as a night school instructor in a 
Y.W.C.A. literacy program. One night, 
however, a Nationalist informer appar¬ 
ently pointed her out to the police, who 
ordered her to leave Shanghai imme¬ 
diately. Wilke describes her nocturnal 
flight from the city: 

She walked quickly, running when¬ 
ever she could. As she passed through 
neighborhoods, undoubtedly cutting a 
bizarre figure, there were other attempts 
to waylay her. She escaped. Soon she 
reached the city limits, with the coun¬ 
tryside just ahead. Breathless and weary, 
she sped down the road. Suddenly rough 
hands seized her from behind and 
pinned her down. With all her might 
she struggled to break away but failed. 
*Tm being kidnapped!” she screamed 
over and over again at the top of her 
lungs. That was in vain, for beyond the 
city limits there was no one to hear her. 
She had assumed that her captors were 
police, but when she studied them more 
closely she saw that they too were 
dressed in the civilian style of secret 
agents. As they proceeded along the 
dark road, she tumbled off the roadway, 
intentionally leaping into a paddy field. 
Before the men regained control of her 
she slipped her secret document, the ap¬ 
plication form from the Shanghai Party 
organization, out of the corner of her 
waistcoat. As fast as possible, she stuffed 
it into her mouth, chewed it vigorously, 
and swallowed. The sensation of paper 
passing into her system was peculiar to 
say the least. Vet she knew that she had 
destroyed all visible evidence of that in¬ 
criminating affiliation. 

After pulling her back into the road, 
the agents escorted her to the district po¬ 
lice station, where they locked her be¬ 
hind bars. 

Her olive skin glistening from the 
unremitting heat of the late evening be¬ 
come an early morning. Chiang Ch'ing 
said, “So 1 was once kidnaped and de¬ 
tained fbr eight months by the Kuomin- 
tang.” a phase of her bast she had never 
before revealed. 
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' Released ftmri Jail early tn : 1935. 
Chiang ChTng resumed'her acting ca¬ 
reer, gaining Sbtheftjtme for her portray¬ 
al of Notd in Ibsen's A Doll’s House and 
then appearing In several popular films. 
In 1937, however, her career as an ac¬ 
tress came to an end . At the time, Japan 
began its full-scale invasion of China. 
The Communists' Red Army had just 
completed its epic Ij>ng March from the 
Southeast to its new headquarters at Yen- 
an in remote northern Shensi province. 

A strained peace emerged between the 
forces of Mao and those of Chiang dur¬ 
ing which thousands of left-leaning in¬ 
tellectuals went to join the Communists 
In Yenan. The ratio of men to women 
was about IS to 1, writes Withe. Some of 
the Communist soldiers who had lost or 
abandoned their wives during the Long 
March formed “local liaisons ." But most 
were too young or poor for this and were 
urged by their commanders, in Witke's 
words, "hot to dissipate their virility on 
sex and their money on prostitutes." In 
this puritanical atmosphere, the newcom¬ 
ers from the cities—many distinctly bo¬ 
hemian—were regarded with suspicion. 
That applied to Chiang Ch \ing, the mov¬ 
ie actress, who arrived in August 1937. 
Her journey to Yenan was arduous: she 
rode in the backs of trucks . and where 
roads had been destroyed, she had to 
switch to horseback, although she had 
never been on a horse before . One mount 
almost ran away with her. 

YENAN: MEETING MAO 

The key event in Chiang Ch 'ing's dec¬ 
ade-long stay in Yenan was. of course, 
her marriage to Mao. a man whom she al¬ 
ready knew by reputation: 

While still tn Shanghai she had 
heard rumors about the Red Army's 
maverick chief Mao Tse-tung and his re¬ 
doubtable partner C'hu Teh. Sporadic 
news reports and travelers shuttling 
back and forth between the White and 
the Red Areas conveyed mixed impres¬ 
sions of Mao. a peasant rebel and peo¬ 
ple’s defender with a modern revolution¬ 
ary consciousness. She had only a faint 
idea of his appearance and no notion of 
his personality. Like other recruits to 
Yenan she was fascinated by differences 
among the leading comrades and be¬ 
came aware of Mao’s aura of aloofness 
—his Olympian air, as some called it. 

Mao Tse-tung learned about her as 
Lan P'ing, the actress, not long after she 
arrived. How could she tell? He sought 
her out personally and offered her a tick¬ 
et to a lecture he was to give at the Marx- 
i$t-Leninist Institute. Startled and awe¬ 
struck, she declined, then swiftly 
conquered her shyness, accepted the 
ticket, and went to watch him perform. 

From the early days of their mar¬ 
riage (he was 45. she 24] they joked 
about their disparate backgrounds, 
Chiang Ch’ing recalled wryly. The 
Chairman used to tell her that as a child 
she learned to “believe in deities and 
read ConfUcius.” From there she vifefti 






on to learn the “bourgeois stuff,*' as he 
put it, that came with indulgence in the¬ 
ater. Only later did she begin to tackle 
Marxism-Leninism, which was her third 
stage of learning. 

Her past political frustrations kept 
haunting her. 

Long after she left Shanghai, she re¬ 
membered in angukh, she could not rid 
her mind of the personal enemies she 
had made there, for many had resur¬ 
faced in Yenan. They let her know that 
if she refiised to comply with their prop¬ 
ositions (which she did not spell out here, 
though they probably included being 
forced to work in politically compromis¬ 
ing films), they would kill her. I By “po¬ 
litically compromising/' Chiang Ch'ing 
meant emphasizing national unity with 
the Nationalists against the Japanese 
rather than class struggle against land¬ 
lords and capitalists.] 

Then, after she became wife of the 
Chairman and still found herself alien¬ 
ated from the work she wanted to do, 
she feared that misconceptions about 
her personal history were still unre¬ 
solved. With no one to defend her (ap¬ 
parently not even Mao), she made an¬ 
other special appearance before the 
Party organization just to impress upon 
these ostensibly fair-minded men her 
plight in Shanghai. 

“We were clear about your history." 
they responded. 

IBut] continuing blandishments 
from the Party organization could not 
dispel her suspicion that some of the 
present leaders continued to oppose her 
and were responsible for cordoning her 
off, for not allowing the masses to know 
her. 


MAO'S OTHER WIFE 

At one point, an extraordinary inci¬ 
dent occurred As Witke tells it: 

Restless, Chiang Ch'ing arose, beck¬ 
oned me to follow, and motioned her 
bodyguard to lead the way through the 
tall doors that opened in to the pitch- 
black night. Obviously perplexed, fthe 
aide] reached for his flashlight and 
plunged ahead into the humid night air 
and faint moonlight. She followed him 
and 1 her. Chiang Ch'ing had deliber¬ 
ately led us out of reach of the indoor mi¬ 
crophones (two had been placed before 
each of them to record the interviews!. 

As she walked along, Chiang Ch’ing 
spoke briskly and excitedly We had 
to pick our way gingerly to avoid be¬ 
ing impaled on the glinting bayonets 
held by young pla guards hidden in 
the bamboo thicket lining the narrow 
pathway. 

“There are certain things I want 
to tell you, but not the world. ” With 
these words Chiang Ch’ing opened a 
torrent of talk. She knew of the in¬ 
ternational gossip about the circum¬ 
stances of her marriage to Mao. but 
was not unduly concerned by it. [Ac¬ 
cording to the gossip, Mao was so smit¬ 
ten with the young actress that he ban#- 
ished his third wife* Ho Tzu-chen. Also 
banished was another actress, Lily Wu, 
who had been close to Mao before 
Chiang Ch'ing arrived. Rumors also 
claimed that Mao’s marriage to Chiang 

• (Mao's first marriage, to an illiterate peasant girl, 
was arranged in t|he traditional way by his par¬ 
ents and was never consummated. His second wife 
was Vang K'ai-hui, daughter of one of his teach¬ 
ers and mother of their three sons. She was be¬ 
headed m 1930 by tho Nationalists | 


Ch'ing was opposed by other party lead¬ 
ers who agreed to it only on condition 
that she stay out of politics ] Most of 
this was rubbish, malicious rumors pos¬ 
sibly started by Mao's rival Wang Ming 
and his ilk. Nevertheless, she had some¬ 
thing to say about it. 

By the time the Party arrived in the 
Central Soviet Districts (she probably 
meant Yenan in January 1937), Chair¬ 
man Mao and Ihis wife Ho] had been 
separated for over a year By the time 
she herself arrived in Yenan straight 
from Shanghai in the late summer of 
1937, Mao and Ho were divorced. Ho 
had left the Northwest and was already 
convalescing from illnesses in the So¬ 
viet Union. Who initiated the divorce 
procedure? Ho Tzu-chen—not the 
Chairman, she said pointedly. 

Although she never met Ho, she 
pieced together elements of her char¬ 
acter from comments by various mem¬ 
bers of the Chairman's family, and oc¬ 
casionally from the Chairman, who was 
notably reticent about her Ho Tzu- 
chen. Chiang Ch’ing was made to re¬ 
alize, was a stubborn woman who “never 
came to understand the political world 
of Chairman Mao." Her problems were 
linked in part to her family background; 
birth into the landlord-merchant class 
had accustomed her to fairly high liv¬ 
ing standards When cities were taken 
during the Long March, Ho announced 
that she wanted to quit the March and 
settle down there because she was used 
to living in cities. 

Those temperamental problems 
were compounded by misfortune. 
Chiang Ch’ing continued. During the 
March Ho was wounded several times 
in enemy attacks, experiences which de¬ 
stroyed her physical and mental bal- 



ance. By the lime the Red forces reached 
the Northwest in late 1935, she was be¬ 
yond coping with either the political sit¬ 
uation, her children [at least two but 
total number unknown!, or other per¬ 
sonal relations. Naturally, the Chair¬ 
man found her behavior intolerable. 
When the Party reached the Central So¬ 
viet Districts of the Northwest, Ho aban¬ 
doned the Chairman, vowing never to 
settle in Yenan. She returned on her own 
to Sian. With no one to cajole or con¬ 
trol her, she took out her frustrations 
on her two children by beating them 
compulsively. Lven as adults they 
showed the effects of having been bat¬ 
tered, Chiang Ch'ing said. Like their 
mother and because of her they failed 
to adjust to the demands of socialist life. 


Around 1939 Ho and the two chil¬ 
dren—the daughter was still tiny—were 
sent by the Party to Moscow. Depressed 
in her isolation, she resumed beating her 
children mercilessly. Eventually she 
gave up trying to mother them at all. 
Others took custody and she was com¬ 
mitted to an asylum. In the late 1940 s 
(when Stalin was becoming increasingly 
disenchanted with Mao) she was sent 
back to Shanghai Aged now, she still 
lives there in a mental institution. Pe¬ 
riodically she is given shock treatments 
At some point early in her marriage 
Chiang Ch'ing took charge of (a) son of 
Mao's (whether he was Ho Tzu-chen’s 
child was unclear) This little boy ev¬ 
idently had been sent to Moscow and 
later returned to Shanghai, where he was 
put in the care of a priest, a man with 
two wives who turned out to be vicious 
women. They beat the boy so merciless¬ 
ly that his sense of balance was perma¬ 
nently impaired. How well Chiang 


Ch'ing remembered his little body rock¬ 
ing crazily left and right. Even years 
later he still swerved from side to side, 
often tripping. 

Chiang Ch'ing came to love this 
child, rearing him as her own son until 
the early 1950’s, when she had to un¬ 
dergo radiotherapy for cancer. Natural¬ 
ly, the intensive medical care made it 
difficult for her to look after him. "Oth¬ 
ers" (unnamed) decided that she was no 
longer able to mother him. Against her 
pleadings “they" tore him away from 
her, refusing to tell her where he would 
be placed. The loss was profound, for 
he was very bright; at the age of three 
he could sing the Internationale from 
start to finish. She never found out where 
his abductors hid him nor did Mao. 


IWho the abductors were and why even 
the all-powerful Mao could not find the 
child are mysteries that Chiang Ch'ing 
did not clear up in her interviews.] 

I mentioned to Chiang Ch'ing that 
some foreign sources have claimed that 
she had two daughters of her own and 
perhaps also a son. She gave birth to 
but one child, she replied firmly, and 
the Chairman was the father.* 

LIFE WITH THE CHAIRMAN 

The book offers some fascinating 
glimpses of Mao and her relations with 
him In Yenan he was a kind of rural pa¬ 
triarch. There were many informal get-to¬ 
gethers (dubbed "Saturday night barn 
dances " by visiting Americans) at which 
leaders mingled with followers. Women 
liked to show off their new independence 
by choosing their own dancing partners, 
and even Mao might be asked (but "re- 

•lThat daughter. Li Na, a historian by training, 
lives in obscurity and is probably in disgrace.! 
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dance with me?' 9 There was obvious 
humor and tenderness between Mao and 
his wife. 

In one of the eaves that served as 
their home. Mao once discovered that 
Chiang Ch’ing had bedded down on a 
heap of bedbugs. Mao formally renamed 
the cave "Bedbug Headquarters” and 
helped start an "extermination cam¬ 
paign " against the vermin. Another time, 
during a difficult mountain march in a 
driving rainstorm, she was wearing the 
only rain cape in the entire army. Though 
it was soggy, she offered it to him—and 
he reluctantly accepted. (This, observes 
Witke. was a personal victory for her.) 
A little later, he removed a thermos 
flask of liquor from his belt and si¬ 
lently passed it to her. At one point dur¬ 
ing her recollections, Chiang Ch ‘ing 
reached for a gold-brocaded box and 
drew from it a delicately carved san¬ 
dalwood fan. On it. in a sample of Mao s 
own renowned calligraphy, was one of 
his poems titled " Winter Clouds 

... Only heroes can quel! tigers 
and leopards 

And wild bears never daunt the 
brave. 

Plum blossoms welcome the 
whirling snow; 

Small wonder flies freeze and 
perish. 

When Mao was under stress, he 
would sometimes take his troubles out on 
her. Once, when the Nationalists had 
started bombing the Communist strong¬ 
holds in Yenan. she reported to him that 
his own aides were afraid. "You are a 
coward!" he snarled at her. Strain some¬ 
times was caused by their strikingly dif¬ 
ferent backgrounds. She was a city girl. 
Mao came from a well-to-do peasan t fam¬ 
ily. and rebelled against his conservative 
father — whom, as Chiang Ch i ing re¬ 
called. Mao would still curse even when 
he was in his seventies. 

The Communists—and Chiang 
Ch’ing—were headquartered at Yenan 
until 1947, when a Nationalist attack 
finally dislodged them. More than two 
years of bitter civil war followed, ending 
in the rout of Nationalist forces and their 
retreat to Taiwan. On Oct. I, 1949, Mao 
Tse-tung stood atop Peking’s Gate of 
Heavenly Peace and proclaimed the 
People s Republic of China. 

When the Chairman, Chiang 
Ch'ing, and some leading comrades and 
their troops descended upon Peking in 
March 1949 and took possession of its 
center point, the Imperial City, they ap¬ 
propriated for their own use the west¬ 
ern section bounded by the central and 
southern lakes called Chung-nan-hai 
(literally. Central and Southern Sea). 
Each leader, and his wife and children 
—those who had survived the war 
—-were assigned an apartment within 
this former imperial establishment. Al¬ 
though long stretches of the Imperial 
City wails had been removed to ease 



.ttaifficalotigth^i^t wt'Q'uts, lead¬ 
ers' *x$$idenc£s Were still beyond public 
view, as were their private lives. Chiang 
Ch'ing’s aqd Mao’s apartment*, marked 
off by intricately carved and colorful pil¬ 
lars in the Ming style, were separate but 
connected. 

They always lived simply. Chiang 
Ch’ing said of Mao and herself. Most of 
their time was given over to reading, 
study of current events, writing, and oc¬ 
casional involvement in the world out¬ 
side. Rarely did she and the Chairman 
go out together. Almost never did they 
dine out for their own pleasure. Since 
they made their home in Peking, they 
went to restaurants (a pleasure of her 
younger .days) only a few times. The 
C hairman was not very careful about 
what he ate, she admitted with a wry 
smile He ate quickly, and was usually 
full by the time the last course arrived. 
What happened was that he forgot that 
there would be a last course, and by the 
time it arrived, he had no interest in it 
That habit of his reminded her of Wang 
An-shih, the prime minister of the Sung 
dynasty, who was known always to con¬ 
sume the dishes which happened to be 
positioned closest to him without tak¬ 
ing notice of other dishes arrayed on the 
table. When his wife told the cook that 
he always favored those dishes placed 
near him, the -cook thought it was the 
dish he liked, not just its proximity. 
When she mentioned this to the Chair¬ 
man. he chuckled and said to her, 
“That's all you know about history, and 
you tease me about it!" 

KHRUSHCHEV IN PEKING 

All during the la,'** \50s, troubles were 
beginning to brew with the Soviet Union . 
then Chinas chief international ally. By 
I960 the break between the two countries 
was complete. While Chiang Ch 'ing did 
not play a direct role in foreign affairs, 
she did have some contact with Soviet 
leaders. Iseonid Brezhnev she would lat¬ 
er describe as "the biggest clown in the 
world' 1 ; Nikita Khrushchev was "a big 
fool. ” She was particularly bitter about 
him because he had talked to foreign 
statesmen about the "yellow peril. ” 

Her only brush with him was in 
1954. She remembered standing among 
the leaders on the rostrum of the Gate 
of Heavenly Peace to review the pa¬ 
rades, demonstrations, and fireworks 
that marked the state's fifth anniversary. 
Chou En-lai, always alert to proprieties, 
made a move to introduce Chiang 
Ch’ing to Khrushchev. Seeing what was 
about to happen. Chairman Mao stood 
up. walked over to Chiang Ch'ing (al¬ 
most never did they appear publicly side 
by side), and brusquely escorted her 
away, leading her down one of the two 
alleys that ran along the sides of the ros¬ 
trum. There the two of them enjoyed 
the fireworks together, out of the public 
view. The memory she cherished. IChi- 
nese leaders rarely appear publicly with 

their spouses ] 


ilie 
Na* 
was 

tedious'and painful. On that occasion 
Khrushchev announced he would with¬ 
draw all his experts from China and 
pressed the Chinese to pay all their 
debts. IThe Soviets also! told the Chi¬ 
nese they wanted to set up a long- 
range broadcast station in China. Had 
they won that argument they would 
have been able to control China's en¬ 
tire communications system. They also 
offered to establish a joint fleet that 
would have enabled them to dominate 
all of China's wateis, coastal and in¬ 
land. As a matter of fact, the Chair- 
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lion*] Day on the first of October, 


man agreed to the last proposal, but 
only on the condition that the Chinese 
pay for such a system Chairman Mao 
told Khrushchev, "This is a matter of 
principle: otherwise you'll take every 
thing away." 


FIGHTING A COUP 

During the 1950s, Chiang Ch ’ing fad¬ 
ed almost entirely from the political scene 
Reason cervical cancer and other ail¬ 
ments. In the 1960s, her health finally re¬ 
stored, she emerged from relative obscu¬ 
rity to dazzling prominence. At first she 
worked from behind the scenes, playing 
an increasing role in the arts, partic¬ 
ularly as a chief critic of u bourgeois ’* 
plays and movies, fuirly opposition to 
her was swept aside by the Cultural Rev¬ 
olution. Conceived by Mao as a way of re- 
revolutionizing the Communist Party, the 
massive assault on the bureaucracy soon 
got completely out of control, degener¬ 
ating into constant factional violence in 
which tens of thousands were killed. But 
it was Chiang Ch ing s chance for power 
as China's cultural dictator, and she 
reached a kind of political apotheosis. Yet 
as violence mounted. Chiang Ch ’ing s of¬ 
fices were attacked several times, and, as 
she reported, students occasionally 
threatened to "fry her in oil and strangle 
her ” 

A serious threat to the Peking lead¬ 
ership came in 1969, only months after 
the fighting among Cultural Revolution¬ 
ary factions had been quelled by the 
army. Defense Minister Lin Piao . who 
had been formally named Mao s succes¬ 
sor, allegedly attempted to assassinate 
Mao and take supreme power for him¬ 
self. When his plot failed, the official but 
as yet unverified account continues, he 
died in a plane crash over Mongolia while 
he was trying to flee to the Soviet Union 
Chiang Ch ing recounted the entire case 
in great detail during her interview, dis¬ 
closing several new elements in the Lin- 
Mao struggle: 


"ILin Piao'sl men drew up a sketch 
map of our residences and were going 
to attack and bomb them and finish us 
off all at once." More pointedly, she said 
that during the time Lin Piao’s men con¬ 
trolled their residence he arranged for 
toxic substances to be added gradually 
to the meals consumed by Chairman 


Mao And her They became ill. and She 
remained ill, especially neurblogically, 
during most of 1969. Only recently had 
she recovered, she added. 

Chiang Ch'ing then went on to say. 
"Comrades like the Premier and my¬ 
self were on the side of Chairman Mao. 
They ILin Piao’s UJtra-Leftl set fires ev¬ 
erywhere. and we acted like a fire bri¬ 
gade. I In 197II Chairman Mao contin¬ 
ually advised the Premier on how to deal 
with such clashes, but Mao's ideas were 
not easily carried out. During the peak 
of the crisis she flew to the side of the 
Premier several times to help “cool 
things down." Constant threats, divi¬ 
siveness among the people, and conspir¬ 
atorial actions made it almost impossible 



for them to work—even at their home 
at Chung-nan-hai, which had also be¬ 
come infiltrated by the enemy. Nor 
could they sleep or eat there safely Just 
to survive the Chairman and their de¬ 
fenders quietly evacuated Chung-nan- 
hai and established themselves at the 
Chinhai Hotel. That was inconvenient, 
so they moved on to the Great Hall of 
the People. The leaders’ search for a ha¬ 
ven against Lin Piao's conspiracy to 
overthrow Chairman Mao had not been 
revealed to outsiders before this mo¬ 
ment, she added. 

"(In the end,] just as Chairman Mao 
saief to [French Foreign Minister Mau¬ 
rice] Schumann Ion a visit to China in 
19721, Mao applied a drop of alcohol 
and Lin Piao was finished.*' I Mao prob¬ 
ably meant, figuratively, that he rubbed 
Lin Piao out ] 



STAGING A BALLET 

Apparently under Chiang Ch’ings 
influence. Mao had proclaimed that all 
plays portraying "ghosts’' or "emperors 
and princes, generals and ministers, gift- 
ed scholars and beauties" should be 
banned. Instead, there should be ideal¬ 
ization of the proletariat. Thus Chiang 
Ch’ing had started during the Cultural 
Revolution to build a new "proletarian ’’ 
art from scratch. One of her successes was 
the showy Red Detachment of Women 
—performed for President Nixon in Pe¬ 
king in 1972. She recounts the difficul¬ 
ties she had in staging this theatrical 
extravaganza: 

Chiang Ch ing explained to me how, 
when she undertook this ballet in the 
early 1960s, there was absolutely no 
precedent for using ballet to show mil¬ 
itary history, and almost no one would 
support her intent to establish it. In 
search of approval from among the lead¬ 
ers, she invited Premier Chou to attend 
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a rehearsal of an early version, which 
he did. The weak spots that he pointed 
out they changed. To educate her danc¬ 
ers in the ways of the military, she de¬ 
cided to send them down to live with a 
PLA unit for some months. 

As soon as she had released her or¬ 
der, Chou Vang announced from his 
high office in the Ministry of Culture 
that he was sending the very company 
she was working with to Hong Kong to 
perform Swan Lake ! She was outraged 
but helpless. IChou Yang reportedly ma¬ 
ligned] The Red Detachment as an “in¬ 
fant in swaddling bands sucking its 
thumb'' and an "ugly daughter-in-law.” 

I Nevertheless] she continued the re¬ 
visions and finally accompanied the bal¬ 
let on tour in the major cities. Back in 
Peking, she went with Premier Chou to 
another perfontfance. which had been 
much revised. His falling it “real rev¬ 
olution” gratified'her After the final 
curtain she and tbd Premier went back- 


stage to congratulate the dancers and 
musicians who had remained loyal to 
her throughout the battles of creation. 

REGARDS TO GARBO 

Chiang Ch ’ing kept an eye on her fa¬ 
vorite ballet and theater troupes, issuing 
the most detailed instructions. One per¬ 
former recalled that when a play called 
for her to burst into tears, she would sit 
down and cover her face with her hands. 
Chiang Ch ’ing protested: " Working class 
people don / sit down or bury their heads 
when they cry. They cry standing. " 

She also tried to apply her principles 
to the movies, inveighing against "the 
bourgeois system of centering on the di¬ 
rector" and decreeing that films should 
be made according to "democratic cen¬ 
tralism. " The result: the Chinese film in¬ 
dustry was and remains shattered . 

But as for herself. Chiang Ch’ing 
made no secret of her love for more bour¬ 
geois drama. She asked Witke: 


“I greatly admire Greta Garbo's act¬ 
ing. Is she still around?” 

Cultivating a private life in New 
York, I guessed. 

”1 must put in a good word for her. 
You Americans have been unfair to 
Garbo by failing to give her an Acad¬ 
emy Award.* 1 believe this is the fault 
of those in power in the United States 
and not of the American people. When 
I was in Yenan a correspondent by the 
name of Brooks Atkinson used to dis¬ 
cuss Garbo with me.” 

Brooks Atkinson had become well 
known in America as drama critic of 
the New York Times. I commented. 

“No wonder he talked with me at 
such length about literature and art! Is 
he still in New York?” 

“Yes, though retired.” 

“If ypu see him. please tell him that 
I still remember him. If you see Garbo, 

*IIn 1954, Greta Garbo was given a Special Award 
for “iroforg£iubl«" performance#! 




: let) her t Mid heir my regard*. Greta 
Garbo is ‘Great Garbo'! Her interpre¬ 
tation of 19th century bourgeois dem¬ 
ocratic works is outstanding There is a 
rebellious side to her character. She has 
an air of dignity: she is not affected; and 
she does not theatricalize ” 

One evening after a late dinner in 
Canton and a gracious promenade 
around a hall in her villa, Chiang Ch'ing 
revealed that she had a treat in store: 
Garbo's Queen Christina. Her face was 
glowing with anticipation. That Melro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer film of 1933 was an old 
favorite of hers. She had ordered it flown 
down from Peking for the evenings 
entertainment. 

Her eyes danced as the lights were 
flicked off one by one, and as we sat in 
the dark she remarked that no matter 
how often she saw this film she was en¬ 
tranced by it. Projected onto a portable 
screen, the film creaked and jerked with 
age. the actors’ movements speeding un¬ 
naturally or grinding slowly. The sound 
track—it was the original one—was 
practically inaudible. Nor were there 
Chinese subtitles, a lack that did not 
daunt Chiang Ch'ing, who knew the 
screenplay perfectly from beginning to 
end. In fact, her running Chinese nar¬ 
ration murmured into my ear was far 
clearer than the English dialogue. 

Why was it permissible for her to en¬ 
joy such bourgeois stars as Garbo while 
strictly prohibiting the Chinese masses 
doing the same thing? Chiang Ch'ings 
response to that question ■ 

“Those bourgeois democratic films 
are to be reserved Lt private showing," 
she declared flatly. If the people could 
view them they would criticize them bit¬ 
terly on political grounds. Such public 
exposure and attack would be most un¬ 
fair to Garbo because she is not Chi¬ 
nese. The same was true for Chaplin, 
almost all of whose films she saw in the 
1930s. Modern Times she recognized as 
a diatribe against dictatorship. Others 
of his films seemed to be pitched against 
Stalin and, most powerfully, against Hit¬ 
ler, which makes them "progressive " It 
is all right to screen these films “among 
ourselves” (the leaders), who decide on 
their strong and weak points. But those 
private showings cannot be publicized. 

SKIRTS AND ORCHIDS 

Western movies were not Chiang 
Ch 1 ing s only nonproletarian indulgence. 
Indeed one night she seemed far more 
bourgeois than revolutionary. 

Once she signaled over her shoul¬ 
der to her bodyguard, who promptly de¬ 
livered a large oblong box of undeco¬ 
rated cardboard. Laughing like a girl, 
she lifted the cover and pulled out. as if 
by magic, one long, pleated black skirt 
after another. 

“I like skirts," she announced 
as she handed out one each to her 
female attendants (myself excluded). 


“And they're comfortable in summer." 

I asked her where they came from. 

“From the Friendship Store!” 

No matter to her that the official 
line on the Friendship Stores was that 
they were reserved exclusively for for¬ 
eign consumers 

For her Canton retreat, Chiang 
Ch'ing had reserved an orchid park 
stretching between her villa and the Pearl 
River. On the fourth day of the interviews, 
Witke and her guides went to see Chiang 
Ch ing in the park. 

At a gentle pace we passed through 
moongates, traversed gardens skillfully 
landscaped “naturahstically,” bypassed 
rustic tea pavilions, and crossed arched 
bridges over artificial streams and 
ponds. In the ha/y distance arose a 
moon-viewing pavilion Chiang Ch'ing. 


dressed in luminous splk. was seated on 
its veranda overlooking a lotus pond. 

As we approached her, she greeted 
us gaily from her wide wicker chair and 
continued her “work," as she explained. 
From a basket she lifted rare specimens 
of orchid plants and laid them upon blot¬ 
ting paper stretched on light wooden 
frames built by her bodyguard. "You 
may photograph me at work,” she al¬ 
lowed as she kept up her brisk pace, 
laughing and chatting in accompani¬ 
ment. So I did. Despite the strong sun 
of iht late afternoon, her bodyguard cast 
powerful artificial lighting upon her fig¬ 
ure. Suddenly, she admonished herself 
for appearing so frivolous, walked to the 
balustrade, and affected a neutral ex¬ 
pression of officiality against the lotus 
pond's lush background. 

She changed the subject to the 
evening. 

“Change before dinner, and why not 


wear something brighter? Why did you 
choose to wear black when you knew I 
would photograph in color naturally?" 

1 explained to her that my compan¬ 
ions had recommended this somber 
costume. 

"You should never listen to others,” 
she declared "You should always make 
your own decisions. Wear w r hat you like 
and feci happiest in.” 

THE LAST MESSAGE 

In the end. it was her afl-roo-glib abil¬ 
ity to make distinctions between herself 
and the masses—whether in regard to 
movies, clothes or weightier matters —that 
would count against Chiang Ch ing Her 
fall, four years after her interviews with 
Wilke. ended one of the century ’s most 
dramatic and important political careers. 
Mao himself had warned his wife of the 
extreme perils she would eventually have 


to face . In a 1966 letter to her, he spec • 
ulaied that after his death, anti-Commu- 
mst rightists would make a bid to seize 
power. Then .. . 

Ten years later Mao sent Chiang 
Ch’ing another message in the form of 
a poem. She circulated it among her sup¬ 
porters while he was still alive, as if it 
were his last testament. 

“You have been wronged." he told 
her. “Today we are separating into two 
worlds. 1 am old and will soon die. May 
each keep his peace. These few words 
may be my last message to you Human 
life is limited, but revolution knows no 
bounds In the struggle of the past ten 
years I have tried to reach the peak of 
revolution, but I was not successful. But 
you could reach the top. If you fail, you 
will plunge into a fathomless abyss Your 
body will shatter. Your bones will 
break." 
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CINEMA 


The Big One Gets Away Again 


ISLANDS IN THE STREAM 

Directed by franklin j. schaffner 
Screenplay by DENNE bart petitclerC 

Hemingway and Hollywood have 
never been a very good match. The mov¬ 
iemakers have tended to play up Papa's 
most blatant streaks in mawkish ro¬ 
mances (A Fat ewe11 to Anns), pseudo¬ 
profound he-man heroics (For Whom 
the Bell Tolls I and farragocs of exotic 
drinks, sports and angst (The Sun Also 
Rises), The Hemingway adaptation with 
the most spark left, in it today is To Have 
and Have Not. in which Director How¬ 
ard Hawks tossed out most of the orig¬ 
inal novel and wrenched the rest into a 
racy adventure yarn around Bogart and 
Bacall. 

Islands tn the Stream , based on 
Hemingway's posthumous 1970 novel, is 
more serious. It is an attempt to cap¬ 
ture the elusive strains of tenderness and 
generosity that could inform Heming¬ 
way's writing when he stopped beating 
his breast. But except for George C. Scott 
in the leading role, it attempts to do this 
without anything approaching Heming¬ 
way's gifts, tarnished and erratic though 
they were toward the last It remains 
an attempt—earnest and labored. After 
watching it, one is tempted to say: Come 
back. Howard Hawks. 

The plot concerns Thomas Hudson 
(Scott), a famous sculptor, twice di¬ 
vorced, living in the Bahamas in 1940. 
Insofar as Hudson’s story is a love sto¬ 
ry. it refreshingly focuses on his love 


for his three sons by both marriages 
(Hart Bochner, Michael-James Wixted, 
Brad Savage) During a long visit by 
the boys early in the film, he painfully 
reaches toward them across gaps of iso¬ 
lation, resentment and pride—his own 
and sometimes theirs. Later, when the 
oldest son is shot down while serving 
as a fighter 'pilot, Hudson has a bit¬ 
tersweet interlude with the boy’s moth¬ 
er (affectingly played by Claire Bloom) 
and decides to return to the U S. On 
the way, he is fatally caught up in the 
smuggling of Jewish war refugees by 
small boat into Cuba 

Beauty and Mystery. Denne Bart 
Petitclerc’s script drastically compresses 
and rearranges Hemingway’s story. At 
times this is all to the good: Petitclcrc 
shears away reams of embarrassingly 
arch, blustery episodes and mannered 
barroom colloquies Too often, though, 
what he salvages tends toward the sim¬ 
plistic and the soapy. This tendency is 
hardly helped by the hopelessly stilted 
direction of Franklin J. Schaffner (who 
directed Scott to somewhat better effect 
in Patton). Here is a movie about free¬ 
dom. art, love and death, and there is 
not a breath of poetry in it. Indeed, it is 
most prosaic when it tries to be poetic, 
as when Hudson muses that the sea “has 
great beauty and mystery, and she is 
eternal,*’ or when his middle son's day¬ 
long ordeal with a giant.marlin that gets 
away magically triggers a reconciliation 
with Dad. 

Scott can do little with moments 



HEMMINGS, WIXTED. SCOTT A SAVAGE IN WISHING SCENE FROM ISLANDS 
Shearing away bluster, salvaging the soapy pnd simplistic. 


like these, but he does wonders with 
many others. His performance searches 
out the Hemingway man beneath the 
macho mask—harsh but affectionate, 
exacting but forgiving, an aging beach¬ 
comber sifting through the wreckage of 
his life for those few irreducible frag¬ 
ments of value that might justify it. He 
gets a surprisingly strong boost from 
David Hemmings, the onetime hip pho¬ 
tographer in Blow-Up . who here turns 
in a pungent character portrayal as a 
local hanger-on equally devoted to Hud¬ 
son and to rum. 

Gilbert Roland’s star billing is a 
mystery. Either it’s for old times’ sake, 
or his small role as a refugee-running 
boat captain is a remnant of the action- 
on-the-high-seas # melodrama that this 
movie might have been. If the film mak¬ 
ers did consciously reject such material 
in order to concentrate on the gentler, 
familial themes of Islands , they made a 
worthy choice. The pity is that they 
lacked the artistic energy to bring 
i t off. Christopher Porterfield 

Derriere-Garde 

THE COOKIES 

Directed and Written by JOEL SERIA 

Ponl-Aven. the setting for much of 
this loosely structured, deliberately vul¬ 
gar French comedy, is the seacoast town 
where Paul Gauguin settled temporarily 
after abandoning his job and family in 
the 1880s The hero of The Cookies is a 
present-day painter who also throws 
over a boring wife and job and moves 
to Pont-Aven. One major difference be¬ 
tween the two men, however, is that 
Gauguin became in his rebellion a lead¬ 
ing light of the French avant-garde. The 
hero of Cookies , both as a man and a 
painter, is largely obsessed with female 
buttocks. He is an artist, one might say, 
of the derrifcre-garde. 

Considering the kind of crude, ex¬ 
uberant fun that might have been had 
from such a subject. Cookies , when it 
isn't forced, is curiously listless. Jean- 
Picrre Marielle plays the painter well. 
A few scenes come briefly to life: the 
manageress of an umbrella shop coyly 
allowing herself to be seduced; the re¬ 
pressed sister of a Bible salesman peep¬ 
ing at the visiting painter as he undress¬ 
es for the night; a prostitute, before 
taking on a customer, matter-of-factly 
washing his genitals in the sink along 
with the dishes. But Joel Serla is the kind 
of literal-minded director who, when a 
character has to leave his car, cross a 
road, cut along a field and knock on the 
door of a house, follows him with the 
camera every tedious step of the way. 
The painter may want to be behind his 
subjects, but the film as a whole makes 
the mistake of lagging Car behind Che 
viewer’s imagination. 
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MILESTONES 


Divorced. Diana Ross, 32, slinky 
cx-Supreme who became a Motown su¬ 
perstar and Oscar-nominated actress 
(Lady Sings the Bines): and Robert Sil- 
berstein. 31. a manager for several rock 
stars though never for Ross; after six 
years of marriage, three children; in San¬ 
ta Monica, Calif. 


*WIW omr 3 CHUREN 
OUT Of EVERY 10 
THAT HEED US." 

It's an ugly fact, but we have to confess, it's true. 

There are at least 10,000 children in Singapore 
who need the help of one of the five associations 


Died. E. (for Edward) Power Biggs, 
70, organ virtuoso who led a revival of 
interest in his instrument and delighted 
millions on radio, records and in con¬ 
certs for 40 years; after an operation for 
bleeding ulcers; in Boston. Born in Eng¬ 
land and first trained as an electrical en¬ 
gineer, Biggs “instinctively" moved to 
the U.S. in 1929. He disapproved of flor¬ 
id romanticism and played modem U.S. 
composers as well as Bach, Handel and 
Mozart in his reserved baroque style. An 
expert on the classic organs built centu¬ 
ries ago, he traveled throughout Europe 
to find instruments on which to play the 
music originally written for them. 

■ 

Died. Bernard W. (Bernic) Bierman, 
82, University of Minnesota football 
coach from 1932 to ’50, who led the 
school to three Associated Press nation¬ 
al championships and five undisputed 
Big Ten titles; of a heart attack; in La¬ 
guna Beach. Calif The “Silver Fox" of 
football. shy, soft-spoken Bierman pre¬ 
ferred reading notes aloud to his play¬ 
ers rather than giving them pep talks, 
and emphasized blocking and tackling 
rather than passing.'Tiis advice to his 
teams; “Base your plays on standards 
most likely to defeat the champions," in¬ 
stead of their actual opponents. 

■ 

Died. Henry Hull. 86, character ac¬ 
tor who appeared m 46 movies and cre¬ 
ated the role of Tobacco Road s Jeeter 
Lester on Broadway; of a heart attack, 
in Cornwall, England. Though the crit¬ 
ics panned the Erskinc Caldwell play 
when it opened in 1933. Hull believed 
it to be an honest, if disturbing, portrait 
of rural poverty. He refused to be paid 
until word of mouth made the play a 
hit; it was performed 3,182 times, the 
third longest run in Broadway history. 

■ 

Died. Frances P. Bolton, 91, for 
nearly 29 years a member of Congress 
from Ohio; in Lyndhurst, Ohio. Bolton 
was named to succeed her husband 
Chester in the House when he died sud¬ 
denly in 1939 because, presumably, “I 
knew his thinking. Actually, 1 didn't 
have the slightest idea what he thought." 
Deemed the “Congressman's Congress¬ 
man M by Eleanor Roosevelt, Bolton was 
the ranking Republican on the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee when she 
was defeated for re-election at the age 
Of $3. An internationalist, she was fas¬ 
cinated by Africa, often paying her own 
expanses to visit thecontinent. 


we support. The Deaf, the Spastic, the Retarded, 
the under-privileged children of Children's Society 
and the children at St. Andrew's Mission Hospital. 

We help only 3,000 of them. We can't do any more 
because we haven't the money, the trained 
personnel and the facilities to cater for all of them. 

And although we're doing all we can, it's still not 
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THREE AMBASSADORS (FOREGROUND), POLICE CHIEF CULUNANE (LEFT BACKGROUND) l RELATIVE OF KHAALIS LEAVE B'NAI B'RITH BUILDING 

TERRORISM 


The 38 Hours: Trial by Terror 



The heart of the capital was under 
siege. Everywhere, it seemed, was the 
wail of sirens, snarled traffic, milling 
crowds, police marksmen poised on 
rooftops, swarms of reporters interview¬ 
ing one another in the glare of flood¬ 
lights. Extra guards were posted at Gov¬ 
ernment buildings; on the Hill each 
member of Congress was offered an 
armed police escort. The Washington 
Monument was temporarily closed to 
visitors: it was within the range of snip¬ 
ers. Affairs of state moved forward 
—cautiously. At the end of his visit with 
President Carter, Israeli Prime Minister 
Yitzhak Rabin left quietly with no fare¬ 
well ceremony; incoming British Prime 
Minister James Callaghan did not re¬ 
ceive the traditional 19-gun salute, for 
fear it might trigger a slaughter. All this 
was the work of a mere dozen men who 
held 132 hostages in three Washington 
buildings for a chilling 38 hours. The ter¬ 
rorists made dramatically clear what has 
become all too obvious: anybody with a 
cause and a gun, be he mad or madcap, 
fanatic or eccentric, can seize and hold 
national attention by kidnaping and 
threatening to kill innocent victims. 

The Washington assault was the cul¬ 
minating event of a spate of terrorist acts 
that have bedeviled the country. It 
proved again how vulnerable the soci¬ 
ety is to such attacks. Given the circum¬ 
stances, it was wondrous that the drama 
ended with so little blood spilled; one 
dead and four wounded by gunfire, a 
dozen others cut and beaten. That the 
toll was not higher was in part a tribute 
to the primary tactic U.$. law enforce- 

- f i r _ _ 
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ment officials are now using to thwart 
terrorists—patience (see box) But most 
of all, perhaps, it was due to the cou¬ 
rageous intervention of three Muslim 
ambassadors, Egypt’s Ashraf Ghorbal, 
Pakistan’s Sahabzada Yaqub-Khan and 
Iran’s Ardeshir Zahedi. 

The Washington siege was an explo¬ 
sive mixture of gangsterism, revenge, ra¬ 
cial hostility and religious bickering el¬ 
evated, as the participants proclaimed, 
to the level of a holy war. The terrorists 
were members of a sliver-sized religious 
organization called the Hanafi-- a rival 
of the much larger Black Muslims, a 
group that has been plagued with vio¬ 
lence over the years but has recently be¬ 
come more subdued (Time, March 14). 

Grisly Deed. The Black Muslim re¬ 
ligion strongly appealed to some blacks 
because of its denunciation of the evils 
of white society and its promise of a bet¬ 
ter life for individuals who strictly fol¬ 
low its commands. The Hanafis consid¬ 
er themselves more orthodox than the 
Black Muslims, now called Bilalians, 
whom they dismiss as political exploit¬ 
ers. The most famous Hanafi convert is 
Los Angeles Laker Basketball Star Ka- 
reem Abdul-Jabbar, who financed the 
purchase of a Washington house as Ha¬ 
nafi headquarters. 

In 1973 the Black Muslim-Hanafi 
dispute boiled over into an appallingly 
grisly deed. Seven killers who were 
Black Muslims broke into the Washing* 
ton home of Hanafi Leader Khalifa Ha* 
maas Abdul Khaalis. They brutally 
murdered five of Khaalis* children! his 
nine-day-old grandson and a devoted 
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Muslim offictata five 
denied that their organization was in 
any way involved.) Khaalis swore 
revenge. 

That had to be taken seriously. Born 
in Indiana as Ernest McGee, Khaalis, 
54, was discharged from the Army in 
World War II on grounds of mental in¬ 
stability. While working as a jazz drum¬ 
mer in New York City, he switched from 
Roman Catholicism to the Nation of Is¬ 
lam and rose to a trusted position be¬ 
fore he broke with the Black Muslims 
in 1958. In the mid-1960s he formed his 
own group, the Hanafi. In 1968. he was 
arrested for trying to extort money from 
a bank, but charges were dismissed af¬ 
ter he was found to be mentally dis¬ 
turbed. In 1972 he attacked the Black 
Muslims in an open letter, an act that 
is thought to have led to the execution 
of his family. 

The fact that five of the killers of 
his family were eventually convicted and 
given life sentences did not satisfy 
Khaalis. His religion, he felt, demanded 
justice in a jihad—a holy war. For years 
he brooded; then last week he struck. 

Machete Drill. Some lime Wednes¬ 
day morning the terrorists left their 
headquarters, located in a quiet Wash¬ 
ington neighborhood six miles north of 
the White House. They were armed with 
rifles, shotguns and machetes A neigh¬ 
bor later told police that he had seen the 
group drilling with machetes in the yard 

The first assault occurred shortly af¬ 
ter 11 a.m., when seven Hanafis. led by 
Khaalis himself, burst into the head¬ 
quarters of B’nai B’rith. the world's larg¬ 
est and oldest Jewish service organiza¬ 
tion. Moving upward floor by floor, they 
seized dozens of hostages, shooting at 
some, slapping and cutting others, 
shouting that they were ready to die for 
Allah The hostages were herded into a 
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the wi^dbws of which 
were then painted over. 

The second strike came just after 12 
noon. Three terrorists entered the Islam* 
ic Center, a showcase for Muslim cul¬ 
ture on Embassy Row, and rounded up 
eleven hostages, including both staff and 
visitors. As if to be in keeping with the 
elegant, hushed precincts, no shots were 
fired and nobody was injured. The last 
and bloodiest attack took place at 2:20 
p.m , when a pair of trigger-happy gun¬ 
men invaded the District Building, two 
blocks from the White House and only 
300 yards from the Washington Mon¬ 
ument. They began shooting indiscrim¬ 
inately. A black radio newsman, Mau¬ 
rice Williams, 24, was hit and killed 
instantly A city councilman, Marion 
Barry, was shot in the chest. Two other 
people were wounded 

The primary concern of police 
quickly became the B'nai B'rith Build¬ 
ing. The Hanafis had chosen this target 
as a symbol of their grudge against Jews. 
Throughout the siege Khaalis de¬ 
nounced the Jewish judge who had pre¬ 
sided at the trial of his family's killers. 
"The Jews control the courts and the 
press,” he repeatedly charged. 

The Hanafis imposed a harrowing 
routine on the hostages. They were 
forced to lie face down on the floor 
"Don’t talk, don't move," commanded 
Khaalis. "If you do, we'll kill you. I am 
not a bad man, but l am a mean man.” 

The demands of Khaalis and his fol¬ 
lowers were eventually pieced together. 
They wanted the Muslims convicted for 
the 1973 murders handed over to them. 


presumably for execution. They asked 
to have Wallace Muhammad, the Bila- 
lian leader, and Heavyweight Champi¬ 
on Muhammad All, long an active Black 
Muslim supporter, brought to them. 
Khaalis also insisted that he be refund- 


What Sparked It 


If the terrorists had not called vi¬ 
olent attention to it, Mohammad , Mes¬ 
senger of God might have slipped into 
movie history as a footnote, proving that 
the capacity to make stupefying religious 
epics is not exclusively Judeo-Christian. 

Producer-Director Moustapha Ak¬ 
kad was confronted by a unique prob¬ 
lem: the strict Muslim prohibition 
against representing the Prophet's face 
or form, or even his voice—in any me¬ 
dium. A wiser or less determined man 
might have bailed out right there, but 
Akkad, 43, a Syrian-born American who 
studied film making at u.c.l.a., pressed 
on, raising $17 million from Arab sourc¬ 
es to make two versions of the story, 
one in English, the other in Arabic. His 
actors constantly address an empty 
space where the audience must imag¬ 
ine a silent Prophet to be standing. 

Most of the film's three-hour length 
is taken up with a camelVpace expo¬ 



sition of the troubles encountered by the 
Prophet's disciples when their monothe¬ 
ism threatened the economic health of 
Mecca, which in the 7th century A.D. 
was in the graven-image business-at¬ 
tracting pilgrims to the shrines of some 
300 local gods. The tortures, exiles and 
triumphs of the Prophet s followers are 
accompanied by much pacifistic blather 
—at least in the version for infidels. The 
intent is lo counteract the Western be¬ 
lief that Islam is a faith that comes bear¬ 
ing only a sword. Whatever one thinks 
of all this, it sure slows the picture down. 

It also lies at the heart of Arab pro¬ 
tests. Grand Sheik Abdel Halim Mah¬ 
moud of A1 Azhar University in Cairo, 
has said: "The Koran is revelation, and 
the life of the Prophet is a divine com¬ 
mentary on that revelation. The idea of 
them being portrayed by others is par¬ 
ticularly offensive." American viewers 
may find the theological objections of 
the faithful difficult to fathom. But they 
will have to accord them high marks as 
movie critics. Richard Schickel 



ed $750 in legal fees caused by a con¬ 
tempt of court citation. During the trial 
of his family's killers, he had denounced 
them in court. He also wanted the re¬ 
cently released film Mohammad, Mes¬ 
senger of God, to be banned on the 
grounds that it is sacrilegious (see box). 
Khaalis’ concern over the film was 
thought to have triggered the attack. 

Khaalis got his $750 back and the¬ 
aters stopped showing the movie—at 
least temporarily. But there was no pos¬ 
sibility that his enemies would be de¬ 
livered to him. If they were not, he in¬ 
sisted, the Hanafis would start behead¬ 
ing the hostages. After assembling a 
psychiatric profile of Khaalis, the FBI 
feared that he might do what he said. 
"It's the worst situation we've ever had." 
said an FBI official. 

The effort to free the hostages was 
in the hands of the FBI and local police, 
under the command of Police Chief 
Maurice Cullinane. Attorney General 
Griffin Bell and FBI Director Clarence 
Kelley were kept briefed, but the night - 
and-day negotiations were conducted by 
seven men: Cullinane; Deputy Police 
Chief Robert Rabe; Nick Starnes, chief 
of the FBI’s Washington field office; FBI 
Agent Pat Mullany, the bureau's most 
skilled hostage negotiator; plus three 
diplomats whose admirable intervention 
may well have brought about the sal¬ 
vation of the hostages. It was. at first 
glance, an unlikely trio to be bargain¬ 
ing with American gunmen. The three: 

► Zah«d), 48, escort of beautiful 
women—last year’s favorite was Eliz¬ 
abeth Taylor—lavish dispenser of cav¬ 
iar, which he delivers to friends by 
liveried chauffeur, former husband of 
the daughter of the Shah of Iran and 
probably Washington’s best-known dip¬ 
lomat and party-giver. Hidden by his 
playboy image is his tremendous com¬ 
petence as an ambassador. He is also 
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torn to imprcssonhim that Allah or¬ 
ders us tobe mercifUl/’ 

By Wednesday evening, Yaqub- 
Kahn made the first of many lengthy 
phone calls to Khaalis. He listened pa¬ 
tiently to the terrorist's outpouring of 
grievances, then made a plea for com¬ 
passion. Khaalis turned out to know his 
Koran. “Don't try to teach me/’ he said. 
‘I know it better than you." But the Ko¬ 
ranic verses began to move Khaalis. Said 
one- “O, ye who believe, forbid not to 
yourselves the good things that God hath 
made lawful for you and do not trans¬ 
gress the limits; verily, God loveth not 
the transgressors." Another was partic¬ 
ularly effective; "And let not the hatred 
of some people in shutting you out of the 
Sacred Mosque lead you into transgres¬ 
sion and hostility on your part; help ye 
one another m righteousness and piety, 
but judge ye not one another in sin and 
rancor." Says Y^qub-Khan: “The sen¬ 
timents in that passage provided the 


KHAALIS PEERING THROUGH DOOR OF HIS HOME AFTER RELEASE BY AUTHORITIES 


central theme pervading all the talks." 


Murdered childien, revenge and an unholy war in the name of Allah. 


the chairman of the board of gover¬ 
nors of the Islamic Center. 

► Ghorbal, 51, a physical Lilliputian 
at only inches over five feet but a man 
of imposing intelligence, wit and charm 
One of Washington’s most respected 
diplomats, he is a totally cosmopolitan 
figure; previous posts include Pans. Lon¬ 
don, Geneva and Ottawa. He holds both 
a masters and doctorate from Harvard. 

► Yaqub-Khan, 56, a trim, ascetic re¬ 
tired lieutenant general in the Pakistan 
army and its former chief of staff Fa¬ 
miliar with battle scenes, he was twice 
captured while serving with the British 
Indian army m World War II- and es¬ 
caped both times He is a four-goal in¬ 
ternational polo player, and a formida¬ 


ble linguist, fluent in English, French, 
German. Italian, Russian and Urdu. 

Ambassador Ghoihal was the first 
to volunteer help. Learning that Egyp¬ 
tians were among the hostages at the Is¬ 
lamic Center, he called the State De¬ 
partment and w hen asked, agreed to talk 
to Khaalis on the phone liom the po¬ 
lice command center. Ghorbal then 
called Yaqub-Khan, who joined him. 
and left a message for Zahedi, who at 
the moment was on a Concorde return¬ 
ing to Washington from Pans. 

I he ambassadors decided the prop¬ 
er approach was to appeal to Khaalis’ 
faith. To brush up on the Koran, Ghor¬ 
bal phoned his political counselor who 
supplied him with some apt quotes. Said 


At sunrise, Yaqub-Khan was on the 
phone again: “My comrade, it is the be¬ 
ginning of a new day." he said to Khaal¬ 
is. “1 would like you, my brother, to join 
in a prayer to Allah that it will be a day 
of compassion, honor and bravery." 
Khaalis protested that the place where 
he was appeared “unclean." This re¬ 
mark convinced the negotiators that 
Khaalis was a devout Muslim who 
would pray only in clean surroundings, 
as Islamic tradition prescribes Now 
there was hope, for a source of leverage 
existed —the compassion cited in the 
Koran. 

Through the day there were more 
phone calls, more verses Khaalis 
seemed to be listening. Shortly after 6 
p m Ambassador Ghorbal took the risk¬ 
iest step “Let us come to you, dear 


How to Play the Waiting Game 


Dealing with eccentrics and crusad¬ 
ers who seize hostages is one of the most 
delicate tasks in police work Since their 
motives and personalities obviously dif¬ 
fer. there are no standard methods for 
dealing with them. The Israelis believe 
in force; "Storm them as soon as you 
can," says one of their anti-terrorist 
experts. 

U.S. police have developed a differ¬ 
ent approach; keep talking, keep calm, 
wait them out. AH of the FBI's 59 field di¬ 
visions have agents who have had spe¬ 
cial training at the FBI National Acad¬ 
emy in Quantico, Va. It is the FBI policy 
that only if the hostages seem in im¬ 
minent danger of being killed is an at¬ 
tack normally ordered. While a special¬ 
ly trained tbi negotiator tries to lower 
the level of tension and assess the hos¬ 
tage taker’s motives and weaknesses, 
other agents seek information that will 
let them develop a psychological profile 


of the criminal What makes him an¬ 
gry* What grudges docs he hold? Is he 
a loner? 

The r BI will let any demand of the 
cnminal be a point of discussion. His 
wishes in small mailers (food, newspa¬ 
pers) nre granted. 

■ 

The San Francisco police depart¬ 
ment began hostage-negotiating courses 
in 1974 Since then its graduates have 
faced 15 major hostage incidents—and 
saved all the victims without firing a 
shot The emphasis in the program is 
on psychology: the key rule is to stay 
cool About 75‘ r of the officers seeking 
to attend the program have been turned 
down because they show signs of inabil¬ 
ity to handle the extraordinary stress of 
a hostage situation. 

Most metropolitan police depart¬ 
ments will bring in sharpshooters when 
hostages arte involved, partly to keep less 


trained personnel out of the action. “All 
you need is one officer on the scene to 
hre randomly and it could be all over 
for the hostages," explains San Francis¬ 
co Police Lieut. Richard Klapp, the 
city's top hostage expert. 

Police departments disagree on 
whether authorities should make prom¬ 
ises they do not intend to keep. "If you 
have to resort to lying to get people out, 
you lie," says a San Francisco officer. 
An Indiana sheriff would go further, say¬ 
ing of one hostage taker in a recent in¬ 
cident: "I’d have given him title to Ha¬ 
waii." John L. Carey, president of the 
Indiana Bar Association, sharply dis¬ 
agrees, maintaining: "The government 
shouldn’t give its word and then go back 
on it.” 

On one point, almost all experts 
agree: television and newspapers need 
to restrain themselves in covering a hos¬ 
tage scenes Many police officials would 
like to screen all press information 
emerging from such an incident. They 
contend that only the negotiators know 
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,'itil' tiibfepf peaoe^KJiaalis agreed. 

Thera was no Way to tell if the meet¬ 
ing would be a sitdown or a shootout 
when the group assembled at 8:10 p.m. 
in the lobby of the B’nai B'rith Build¬ 
ing. With the ambassadors were Chiefs 
Cullinanc and Rabe, and the police 
commander, Joseph O'Brien, who had 
investigated the murder of Khaalis’ chil¬ 
dren and was trusted by Khaalis. 

Armed with a knife, Khaalis 
emerged from an elevator. He shook 
hands, received the traditional Muslim 
hug from the ambassadors, and sat 
down. Not until the meeting passed its 
15-minute mark did the police begin to 
relax. Speaking in a low, soothing voice, 
Zahedi brought up the deaths of Khaal¬ 
is' children, and suddenly the terrorist 
broke-into tears. Then Zahedi returned 
to the Koran. “You could sec a rapport 
building,'' recalls Ghorbal “Trust and 
confidence were sinking in ” finally af¬ 
ter two hours, Khaalis blurted out what 
was most on his mind: he did not want 
to go to jail, he wanted to go home. 

Uneasy Count. It was the face-sav¬ 
ing opening the negotiators wanted Yes, 
that might be possible if he agreed to 
free the hostages. He was willing. The 
ambassadors' work was done. Said Sec¬ 
retary of State Cyrus Vance later. “To 


these three ambassadors—humanitari¬ 
ans and diplomats in the highest sense 
—we offer the gratitude of the U.S." 

The police took over to negotiate the 
details of the surrender and make ar¬ 
rests. Eight of the Hanafis were jailed 
on multiple charges and held on $50,000 
to $75,000 bail, but the three who took 
over the Islamic Center, where no one 
was injured and no shut was fired, were 
charged and then freed under Washing¬ 
ton's unusually liberal bail procedures. 
As part of the agreement with the 


what kind of press coverage might turn 
a gunman violent-—if it got back to him 
via TV, radio or possibly a newspaper. 
Nor can repoiters generally know when 
the bargaining has reached a sensitive 
point and coverage should be cautious. 

Police in Warrensville Heights, 
Ohio, were appalled last week when a 
live telecast showed Gunman Cory 
Moore where sharpshooters were sta¬ 
tioned as he held Police Captain Leo 
Keglovic hostage. “They knew Cory had 
a TV,” fumed Police Chief Craig Mer¬ 
chant. When Cory saw the broadcast he 
shouted into a telephone: “Everything's 
off right now!” Cory later surrendered 
after getting a promise that President 
Carter would telephone him. In a Chi¬ 
cago incident, a TV helicopter circled a 
hostage site, nearly frightening the gun¬ 
men (who mistook it for a possible po¬ 
lice assault) into a violent reaction. Such 
moves enrage authorities. Says a Chi¬ 
cago police official: "Press and police 
must get together and work out some 
guidelines/’ 







•ed My Will’ 


Besse Zaritsky, 55, s mother of sev¬ 
en from suburban Silver Spring, Md., 
was at work as an editorial assistant on 
the National Jewish Monthly Wednes¬ 
day morning when she heard “stomping 
up the stairs” in the B’nai B'rith build¬ 
ing. Here is her account, told to Timl 
C orrespondent Marguerite Michaels, of 
the ordeal that followed. 

“Wc decided to barricade ourselves 
in one of the eighth-floor offices. Wc 
shoved the desk in front of the door, 
but they started beating the door down. 
We opened it up, and standing there 
were three gunmen. My boss, Charles 
Feny vesi, who was captured by the Ger¬ 
mans as a child and then caught by the 
Russians during the Hungarian uprising 
[of 19561, asked them what they want¬ 
ed. One gunman—they caLled them¬ 
selves ‘soldiers'—hit him with his hand 
Charles fell and his glasses went flying 
I don't think he ever got them back 

“They told us to go to the confer¬ 
ence room and lie face down with our 
hands stretched out, holding on to the 
feet of the person in front of us. I could 
tell that other hostages were being led 
in. One of the gunmen kept counting us 
and saying, ‘Allah said to have 100’ 
They were cruel. They would say, ‘For 
every one of our men who die, we ll kill 
ten of you.' They said they'd chop off 
our heads. You won't see any blood, you 
won't feel anything,' they’d say. 

“But then they would be compas¬ 
sionate. They brought rugs for the 
women to lie on. They collected news¬ 
papers and vinyl wallpaper to cover the 
women at night. They made the men 
give us their suit jackets. They were care¬ 
ful about people who needed medicine. 
They told the young girls who got a lit¬ 
tle hysterical to just be cool.' 

“But if you talked loud to your neigh¬ 
bor, they would swing a rifle in your di¬ 
rection They never stopped swearing at 
us. They called us Yahudi IJews] and 
bitches. It seemed like we were face 
down for hours. I thought about the Ho¬ 
locaust. I feel I know now how they I the 
victims] must have felt. 

■ 

“One of the young girls had on a 
very short skirt, and when she lay down, 
a gunman told her to cover herself up 
‘We're not interested in that,' he said. ‘I 
have three beautiful wives.’ They had 
this thing about cleanliness. They told 
the men they had to sit to go to the bath¬ 
room. so they wouldn't splash urine 
around. They had the male hostages 
dean up the toilets. There was one girl 
who wet her pants. The gunmen told a 
B’nai B’rith man to clean the floor, and 
they had the girl take off her wet slacks 
and put on a pair of painter’s overalls. 

“The gunmen separated the men 
from the women—men on one side of 
the room, women on the other. At night 
I only dozed about an hour, but I heard 
snoring. 1 thought about my family and 
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how 1 hadn’t typed my will and how I 
hadn't been able to transfer money in 
my bank account into bonds. And then 
1 wished I'd spent the money—maybe 
on an aquamarine ring or a trip. 

“The gunmen were nervous when 
they heard sounds they couldn't iden¬ 
tify. They had a telescope they used to 
watch the police. The General IHanafi 
Leader Khaalis] made a speech about 
his dead babies and how the Jews didn’t 
care about his babies or South African 
babies. He said he wasn't afiaid to kill 
us and he wasn't afraid to die. He was 
on the phone a lot. He came back once 
and said, ‘I've just talked to the whole 
world—Sweden, London and Europe. 
But we're going to fight to the end.' 

“They stood guard for a long time. 
You could tell they were getting tired. 
They no longer called each other 'Broth¬ 
er' and began fighting as to how we 
should be treated. 

“Suddenly they were letting us talk 
pretty loud. Several minutes passed be¬ 
fore we realized there were no gunmen 
in the room. And then the police arrived 
—flak jackets, helmets, guns. Someone 
asked, ‘Are you really the cops?' And 
they turned their guns on us and told us 
to shut up. I think they thought there 
might still be gunmen in the room. 
When they cased up, we all started kiss¬ 
ing and hugging and a few people 
formed a circle to recite a Jewish prayer 
—it’s a traditional prayer thanking God 
for preserving u$.” 


SURVIVOR ZARITSKY HUGGING DAUGHTER 




negotiators. Khaalis wad firmed without 
bail on his own recognizance after bp* 
ing charged with only a single count of 
kidnaping (additional charges are ex¬ 
pected to be lodged). Superior Court 
Judge Harold Greene was uneasy about 
the deal that had been made. “The court 
is not in a position to second-guess the 
Government authorities/' he said. “So 
it will go along." 

Many others were indignant that the 
leader of the bloody assault should be 
permitted to go free, however temporar¬ 
ily. Complained Senator Lloyd Bentsen. 
a Texas Democrat, “Khaalis was at lib¬ 
erty even before his hostages were 
home." A D.C superior court judge 
called the releases "outrageous." But to 
many police and Justice Department of¬ 
ficials, it seemed an appropriate price 
to pay to save the lives of the hostages. 

Pealing Bells. Khaalis. a cigar in 
his mouth, two U S. marshals at his side, 
was soon headed for his armed-camp 
home where his plot had been con¬ 
ceived. Until his preliminary hearing, 
he is confined to Washington. To report¬ 
ers gathering beyond the fence, he said 
he felt “very good." 

The victims of Khaalis did not feel 
quite so well as they emerged from the 
B'nai B’rith Building with cuts, bruises, 
shattered glasses and swollen eyes. They 
were greeted by the pealing of bells in a 
nearby church where many of their rel¬ 
atives had kept vigil. For these hostages, 
the ordeal had ended (see box) 

Who will be the next to suffer, and 
how can these acts be stopped? The lat¬ 
est incidents have ended relatively suc¬ 
cessfully. Terrorists have not achieved 
their goals and most have been arrest¬ 
ed, though many are free on bail. Yet 



AMBASSADORS GHORBAL OF EGYPT, YAQUB-KHAN OF PAKISTAN, ZAHEDI OF IRAN 
Quoting verses from the Koran to win freedom for endangered hostages. 


the acts continue. Many law-enforce¬ 
ment authorities argue that because of 
civil-liberties protests there is too little 
surveillance of potentially dangerous 
groups. In reaction to such pressures, 
Washington police files on the Hanafis 
were destroyed in 1974, and police in¬ 
formants were withdrawn from the 
group. It is possible that with proper in¬ 
telligence the police would have been 
tipped off to the Washington assault. 

Beyond that, terrorists sometimes 
benefit from a peculiar sanction If they 
justify kidnaping or murder in the name 
of social justice, there is a chance that 
they will be excused, or at least create 
confusion. Says David Rapoport, profes¬ 
sor of political science at U.C I .A.: “This 
country allows acts under the guise of 
politics and morality that it wouldn't 
otherwise accept." 

A terrorist act is sure to receive the 


widest possible attention. There is no 
need to cry in the wilderness when any¬ 
one so inclined<an plead his case on na¬ 
tional television. Says Atlanta Psychi¬ 
atrist Alfred Messer: “If someone has a 
latent wish to commit a criminal act, 
he can be galvanized by the media. He 
can act out any grandiose fantasies or 
make up for a sense of impotence." 

Certainly the Hanafis had all the at¬ 
tention they could have asked for. At 
each of the buildings they seized, an out¬ 
door television studio was created, and 
newsmen competed for telephohe inter¬ 
views with the gunmen Dr Harold Vi- 
sotsky. chairman of the department of 
psychiatry at Northwestern University, 
believes that deranged persons have a 
passion for keeping up with the news 
and imitating it “These crimes are high¬ 
ly contagious," he says. Today in the 
U.S. they are a virulent social illness. 


America’s Menacing Misfits 


The most common seizure of hos¬ 
tages in the U.S. has long been the type 
dramatized in the award-winning him 
Dog Day afternoon: criminals who have 
been surprised by police use innocent 
bystanders as tools in escape negotia¬ 
tions. But in the past 18 months, there 
has been an alarming increase in the 
number of cases of hostages being tak¬ 
en to express a complaint about soci¬ 
ety, to publicize an offbeat cause or 
merely to attract attention to a person¬ 
al problem. Among such incidents: 

► Oct. 6. 1975. An apolitical drift¬ 
er, Ray (“Cat") Olsen, 23, held ten hos¬ 
tages in a Manhattan branch of New 
York’s Bankers Trust Co. for eight 
hours, demanded that authorities release 
Patty Hearst and imprisoned members 
of the Symbionese Liberation Army and 
pay him $10 million in gold. Result: Ol¬ 
sen gave up and freed all hostages. 

►> Jan. 7, 1976. Miklos Petrovics, 40, 
seized two employees of a Culver City, 
Calif, branch of Bank America, de- 
mi&ded that the bank’s air be filtered 


through bird seed, that the manager 
“cleanse himself in the ocean" and that 
“everyone join hands, walk to the ocean 
and meditate." Result: an FBI agent 
talked him into surrendering. 

► May 22, 1976. Two former alco¬ 
holics, John Thomas, 28, and Jack Sa¬ 
lazar, 27. seized twelve people in a New 
York City hospital to protest the clos¬ 
ing of an alcohol detoxification program. 
Result: they surrendered peacefully. 

► Aug. 26, 1976. Ashby Leach. 30, 
a Viet Nam veteran, held nine hostages 
for nine hours in the Cleveland offices 
of the Chessie System Inc., where he 
worked, and demanded he be given a 
leave of absence to take courses under 
theG.l. Bill. Result: the company agreed 
and he gave up. 

► Dec. 7, 1976. Dolphin Lair, 21, a 
janitor whose father died of lung can¬ 
cer, held a man hostage atop a Los An¬ 
geles skyscraper for 2% hours to warn 
against the dangers of tobacco. Result: 
he gave up without a struggle. 

► Feb. 8,1977. Anthony Kiritsis r 44, 


a former car salesman, held a loan-com¬ 
pany official with a shotgun harnessed 
to the victim s neck for 63 hours, de¬ 
manded cancellation of a mortgage. Re¬ 
sult: he gave up after immunity was 
promised; immunity was not granted. 

► Feb. 11, 1977 After watching 
Roots, Jesse Coulter, 42, held eight peo¬ 
ple in a home for unwed mothers in Cin¬ 
cinnati, demanded help in finding a son 
he had given up for adoption 20 years 
earlier. Result: a police officer pretend¬ 
ing to be his son talked him into freeing 
the hostages. 

► Feb. 14, 1977. Fred Cowan, 33. 
an American Nazi cultist, killed five 
men in a New Rochelle, N.Y., moving 
company after he was suspended from 
his job (Time, Feb. 28). Result: Cowan 
committed suicide. 

► March 7, 1977. Cory Moore, 25, 
disarmed Police Captain Leo M. Keg- 
iovic of Warrensville Heights, Ohio, 
demanded that President Carter apol¬ 
ogize for black Oppression in the U.S. 
and that* “all white people leave the 
planet within seven days/’ Result: 
Moore released his hostage unharmed 
and was arrested. 
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Pleasures—and Perils—of Populism 


In 1934. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
raced through the streets in an open 
touring car on his way to someplace else, 
;and in 1952 Harry Truman actually 
stopped off to campaign for Adlai Ste¬ 
venson. But nothing like this had ever 
happened before to Clinton, Mass., and 
the residents of the old factory town 36 
miles west of Boston were doing their 
best to gel ready for the momentous day. 
They swept the streets, hosed down the 
red brick storefronts, and slapped a coat 
of paint on the interior of the town hall, 
where the great event would take place. 

The occasion was the first-ever com¬ 
ing of Jimmy Carter, scheduled to visit 
Clinton (pop 13,300) to answer ques¬ 
tions from the audience at a simulated 
New England town meeting. He 
planned to spend the night not at a ho¬ 
tel but in a private home. The visit to 
Clinton is the latest event in the extraor¬ 
dinary meet-the-people program that 
Carter is conducting so successfully so 
far—although it poses special problems, 
and possible dangers, for his presidency. 

The President is going to the people 
so earnestly for a number of reasons. It 
is, first of all, his natural style. Carter's 
entire campaign to reach the White 
House was built on the strategy of per¬ 
suading the public to trust him. With¬ 
out the solid backing of the Democratic 
Party's traditional power blocs, like the 
labor unions, Carter believes that he 
must function as a kind of political guer¬ 
rilla, building a base at the grass roots. 
Says one White House aide: ‘in effect. 
Carter has to keep on campaigning." He 
also needs to get widespread backing to 
put pressure on Congress if it balks at 
passing his programs. 

Early Returns. To date, the Pres¬ 
ident has clearly been able to achieve a 
kind of personal relationship with many 
Americans—including a number who 
voted for him with trepidation or even 
backed Gerald Ford. After the Presi¬ 
dent's celebrated phone-in, when some 
9.5 million people tried to get his ear, a 
telephone survey of 1,184 people by Poll- 
$ter Albert Sindlinger found that 73% 
liked what they heard, while only 22% 


did not care for the show (5% had no 
opinion). 

Pollster George Gallup Jr. feels that 
Carter is managing to get across the idea 
that he is “the people's President." Adds 
a colleague. Bums Roper: “I expect his 
people-to-people campaign will be high¬ 
ly successful. Historically, all polls show 
that the No. 1 attribute people seek in a 
President is honesty and openness. That 
was true before Johnson and Nixon, but 
it is even more true now.” 

Time correspondents around the na¬ 
tion turned up more indications that for 
the time being/at least, Americans are 
taken with Carter's down-home, cardi¬ 
gan style. Even the West, which went 
overwhelmingly for Ford last Novem¬ 
ber, is now warming to the President 
Says Karen Stone, a housewife active in 
Democratic Party politics in Pacific Pal¬ 
isades. Calif.: “There is something I’m 
beginning to like about Carter. The low- 
keyed, anti-folderol approach. 1 still 
mistrust his Baptist fundamentalist up¬ 
bringing and the whole thing about his 
being a Southerner. But 1 must admit the 
accent is bothering me less than it did." 

A small minority of Americans fear 
that Carter is being too informal. Says 
Mrs. Myrtle Word, a housewife in India- 
nola, Miss.: "He should be more like, not 
exactly Ford, but maybe Kennedy. He 
should be more dignified and more for¬ 
mal in his dress." 

Political Gimmickry. The most se¬ 
rious potential problem for Carter is an 
undercurrent of feeling—particularly 
strong in the still skeptical Midwest 
—that the President is relying loo much 
on style. The conservative Omaha 
World-Herald (circ. 235,700) blasted 
Carter s phone-in as “a first-class put- 


on ... one of the slickest public rela¬ 
tions promotions to come out of Wash* 
ington in a long time." Texas 
Republican John Connaliy. whose eye 
is still on the White House, is hardly 
an unprejudiced witness, but his views 
were echoed by Carter critics in the Mid¬ 
west and elsewhere. Says he: “tn terms 
of political imagery. Carter has done a 
magnificent job. I regret, though, that 
he's not dealing with substance. I hope 
in time that he'll show us what his pol¬ 
icies are and take action on the press¬ 
ing problems and not just give us po¬ 
litical gimmickry." 

Ironically, the very success of Car¬ 
ter's populist appeal may cause him 
special backlash problems. Says John 
Staples, who runs public opinion sur¬ 
veys in Texas and Louisiana: “If you 
don't give people some hard stuff and 
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keep giving them the impression that 
you can come through, even when you 
know that you can't deliver, there is 
going to be a letdown I'd be very con¬ 
cerned if I were ICarterl ” 

By appealing directly to the voters. 
Carter also risks worsening his relations 
with Congress, which are already un¬ 
easy enough Senate Majority Leader 
Robert C Byrd has taken the unusual 
step of writing Carter that the Demo¬ 
cratic Senators were angry and frustrat¬ 
ed because they felt they were being 
overlooked by the White House The 
main cause of the Senators' ire was the 
President s suspension of the funding for 
19 water projects in the budget for fis¬ 
cal 1978, a decision he made without 
consulting anyone on the Hill Cast week 
35 Democratic Senators joined with 30 
Republicans to approve, 65 to 24, a mea¬ 
sure aimed at preventing Carter from 
cutting ofif money for the projects. 

The dangers implicit in the people 
program are on the mind of Greg 
Schneiders, 29. the White House aide 
who is running the operation During 
the campaign, he began as a kind of 
glorified baggagemaster and rose so rap¬ 
idly in Carter's esteem that he was cho¬ 
sen for the key position of appointments 
secretary Then a report surfaced that 
he might have received some unem¬ 
ployment insurance payments that he 
was not entitled to. Although Schneiders 
was subsequently cleared of any wrong¬ 
doing, he lost h*s chance for the orig¬ 
inal job and ended up as the director 
of White House projects. 

First Person. Discussing the people 
program, Schneiders says: “I think it has 
to be pursued judiciously—and it will 
be. If Carter tried to do these things as 
a substitute for substance, he wouldn't 
get away with it.” Schneiders argues that 
some of the events will be ‘‘entirely sub¬ 
stance.” He plans to invite citizens with 
widely diverse points of view to “mini¬ 
conferences” with Carter on special top¬ 
ics, such as crime or inflation This week 
and next, the White House intends to 
hold 20 meetings of this kind on energy 
policy. They will be attended by experts 
ranging from auto manufacturers to en¬ 
vironmentalists. Schneiders also wants 
to increase the effectiveness of 37 Fed¬ 
eral Information Centers scattered 
around the country that answer ques¬ 
tions about Government services. 

Conducting his people program at 
a private level. Carter last week break¬ 
fasted with John Shanklin. 71, an em¬ 
ployee of Washington’s Sheraton Carl¬ 
ton Hotel On Dec. 12. 1974, Shanklm 
became the first person to be told by Car¬ 
ter that he was running for the pres¬ 
idency. When Shanklin said he would 
vote for the Georgian. Carter promised 
to ask him around for breakfast when 
he got to the White House Accompa¬ 
nied by Daughter Amy. Carter also lis¬ 
tened appreciatively to the National 
Children's Choir during the dedication 
of Children s Hospital in Washington. 
Carter intends to repeat the fireside s 


chat and the pHomMn, And fie is cbri* 
sidering a scheme to make sure that 5% 
to 10 9c of the guests at official White 
House lunches or dinners are “average 
Americans.” The President plans to 
make other brief forays around the 
country, settling down for the night in 
the homes of private citizens. After his 
visit to Clinton this week. Carter will 
travel to Charleston, W. Va., for a con¬ 
ference on energy and coal, and then 


fidp up to* City 

U.N, address that wIU puttihe h& gen¬ 
eral views on foreign policy. 

As Carter tries to get his programs 
going in the months ahead, he will in¬ 
evitably have to make choices that just 
as inevitably will alienate many groups 
of Americans. It remains to be seen 
whether the people program can thrive 
when people start taking sides on the 
merits of the Carter Administration. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


Do-lt-Tburself Diplomacy 


Jimmy Carter seems determined to 
apply his people-to-people approach to 
foreign affairs as well. He pledged an 
open foreign policy during the cam¬ 
paign, and he seems to have meant it 
Whether Foggy Bottom and U S. diplo¬ 
macy can take it remains to be seen 
Carter appears to be flinging about 
foreign policy ideas with abandon At 
his first news conference, he licked off 
points for strategic arms talks with Rus¬ 
sia He made personal contact with So¬ 
viet dissidents. During the great phone- 
in he reiterated his intention to try to 
normalize U S. relations with Cuba Last 
week Carter was at it again 

It began with an apparent error of 
inexperience. Greeting Israeli Prime 
Minister Yitzhak Rabin, the President 
said that Israel should be granted “de¬ 
fensible borders” in any peace agree¬ 
ment with the Arabs Since “defensible 
borders" has been a code phrase for Is¬ 
rael's argument not to return the Arab 
lands it has occupied since the 1967 war, 
Carter's statement alarmed State De¬ 
partment officials and Arab diplomats. 
Later, at his press conference, he 


outlined his vision of a Middle East set¬ 
tlement. He distinguished between legal 
frontiers, geographical borders and de¬ 
fense lines. He suggested that “there 
may be extensions of Israeli defense ca¬ 
pability beyond the permanent and rec¬ 
ognized borders”—meaning something 
like the monitoring posts manned by 
Americans in the Sinai. He noted that 
Israel would probably need some “minor 
adjustments” of its pre-war 1967 bor¬ 
ders Although Nixon once alluded to 
“defensible borders'’ and the need for 
some eventual Israeli withdrawal. Car¬ 
ter is the first President to suggest pub¬ 
licly that Israel might have to give up al¬ 
most all Arab territory it seized in 1967 
The statements by the President 
partly pleased and partly alarmed both 
sides. Jerusalem hawks, while mollified 
by Carter’s insistence on a full-fledged 
peace settlement (including trade, tour¬ 
ism, etc.), were perturbed by the notion 
of agreeing to give up virtually all the 
territory even before negotiations begin. 
The Arabs were pleased by the impli¬ 
cation of nearly total Israeli withdrawal, 
but were upset by the notion of foreign 
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forces f t>h iheir joif. RabihVvv&o faces 
stiff opposition in the May election, pro¬ 
fessed to be happy. 

On Capitol Hill, House Minority 
Whip Bob Michel of Illinois complained 
that the Administration's “do-it-your¬ 
self diplomacy is confusing other nations 
and the American people as well. 1 ' Oth¬ 
er critics felt that a remarkably undis¬ 
ciplined brand of diplomacy was taking 
shape. It certainly looked that way. 

U.N. Ambassador Andrew Young 
kept expressing unorthodox and some¬ 
times personal views on sensitive issues 
(see following story). One of Young's 
U.N. appointees caused another stir At 
a meeting of the U.N. Commission on 
Human Rights in Geneva, Brady Ty¬ 
son, deputy chief of the U S. delegation, 
publicly apologized for what he de¬ 
scribed as “the role some Government 
officials, agencies and private groups 
played in the subversion of the demo¬ 
cratically elected Chilean government." 
Though Carter himself condemned the 
U.S. during the campaign for helping 
to overthrow “an elected government.'' 
he reprimanded Tyson for making an 
“inappropriate" remark. 

Just Semantics. But there is a dif¬ 
ference between such bloopers and Car¬ 
ter's own policy pronouncements. While 
he sometimes stumbles over fine points 
of diplomacy. Carter's remarks have 
generally been deliberate despite their 
informality. Before his news conference 
last week, both Secretary of State Cyrus 
Vance and Zbigniew Brzezinski. the 
White House National Security Adviser, 
suggested that Carter not use the term 
defensible borders. They proposed a 
more politically neutral substitute “se¬ 
cure frontiers." Carter rather gingerly 
used both concepts and described the 
difference between them as "just seman¬ 
tics.*' Says Time Diplomatic Correspon¬ 
dent Strobe Talbott, assessing Carter's 
foreign policy style: "Unprecedentedly 
public, yes. Occasionally feckless, yes 
Controversial and provocative, to be 
sure. But off-the-cuff or casual, never " 

Henry Kissinger and most other 
professional diplomats believe that this 
kind of open diplomacy is untenable It 
makes it politically difficult for leaders to 
accept or reject proposals in the face of 
domestic public opinion, and makes it 
hard for everyone, including the U.S.. to 
back down or change course. Carter dis¬ 
agrees. He thinks that U.S. diplomacy 
has been too secret in the past, thereby 
often failing to enlist understanding and 
support from the U.S. public. Ventilating 
a difficult idea, he believes, can be 
healthy. Of his Middle East suggestion, 
one Washington official observes: “It 
gets the Israelis off some of their unreal¬ 
istic notions about how far they can dig 
in their heels and gives them two months 
to talk about it before their election." It 
also gives Arab leaders something to 
consider as they prepare for their own 
meetings with Carter in coming weeks. 

An interesting view of diplomacy. 
Witt jjt wqtJc? It is top early to give odds, 



ANDREW YOUNG EMPHASIZING A POINT AT A UNITED NATIONS PRESS CONFERENCE 


Point Man, or Unguided Missile? 


Jimmy Carter's next scheduled for¬ 
eign policy foray is to New York City, 
where he plans this week to explain his 
Administration's diplomatic aims at the 
U.N. Carter's visit coincides with a 
U.N. debut of sorts for his close Geor¬ 
gia political comrade Andrew Young, 
who presides for the first time over the 
Security Council this month Biggest 
item on the agenda, a politically touchy 
debate over a resolution by black Af¬ 
rican nations to impose tough economic 
and arms-supply sanctions on white- 
ruled South Africa. 

By any measure, U N. Ambassador 
Andrew Young is the Administration s 
most relentless practitioner of “open" di¬ 
plomacy Before his Senate confirma¬ 
tion. he said that he planned to speak 
his mind often and “fully expected" to 
make some mistakes in doing so. Young 
has made good on both promises. 

Last week he suggested that Amer¬ 
ican troops “could play a role" as part 
of a U N. peace-keeping force in Rho¬ 
desia, prompting a White House denial 
that anything like that was being seri¬ 
ously considered. Moreover, the Wash¬ 
ington Post’s David Broder quoted 
Young as saying “no one has any con¬ 
fidence in the British" to prevent open 
warfare in Rhodesia Young later as¬ 
sured puzzled British diplomats that he 
only meant Rhodesia's white minority 
regime lacked confidence in Britain's 
peacemaking ability. 

Some State Department careerists 
began to regard Young as an unguided 
missile in January when he declared that 
the Cubans brought “a certain stability 
and order" to Angola. Later he ex¬ 
plained that he had only meant that they 


brought some needed services, such as 
medical and technical help. 

A preacher and civil rights leader 
in ihe 60s and Georgia Congressman 
in the ‘70s, Andy Young is used to speak¬ 
ing bluntly and forcefully Although it 
might seem to be a contradiction, he is 
also a skillful, persuasive corridor ne¬ 
gotiator—one reason why Carter chose 
him for the U N. post 

Open Discussion. In the view of 
an old colleague. Georgia State Senator 
Julian Bond. Young s problem—or vir¬ 
tue—is simple- “Andy's never been in a 
position where people were hanging on 
every word he said." Bond’s prescrip¬ 
tion: Young “ought to write down what 
he’s going to say. The quick response is 
fine for a politician who is representing 
460,000 people, but it's not the right 
thing for an ambassador " 

Young's civil rights background has 
greatly influenced his foreign policy 
views. Perhaps somewhat simplistically' 
he sees a parallel between racism in 
South Africa and in the American Old 
South. Says he: “I've been to South Af¬ 
rica all my life Every line I hear. I've 
been hearing for 40 years " But he also 
feels that, as m the U S South, accom¬ 
modation is possible. Similarly, he finds 
a parallel between dissidence in Russia 
today and the U S. black activism of the 
early 60s. Says he “In a sense, the Rus¬ 
sian dissidents are a normal outgrowth 
of increasing education and affluence 
among the Russian elite. As Russian so¬ 
ciety begins to develop a greater con¬ 
sumer orientation, they're going to have 
a human rights explosion, just as we had 
in this country." 

In Young's view, his role is to be a 



Signal to the Soviets—and to Carter 


Jimmy Carter got his way with his 
choice for an arms-control negotiator 
—but the victory was not as clear as he 
had hoped. After a four-day debate, the 
Senate confirmed Paul Warnke's selec¬ 
tion as director of the U.S. Arms Con¬ 
trol and Disarmament Agency by a vole 
of 70 to 29; but it approved his nomi¬ 
nation as chief salt negotiator by a nar¬ 
rower margin 58 to 40 

The vote came only a few hours af¬ 
ter a Carter blast at Senate opponents 
of Warnke; at his midweek press con¬ 
ference, the President accused them of 
being rigid hawks who simply “don't 
want to see a substantial reduction in nu¬ 
clear weapons." Warnke's opponents 
quickly—and plausibly—characterized 
the close vote on the SALT job as a warn- 


have at least some people in their pow¬ 
er structure who are aware of the fact 
that the risk of nuclear war. rather than 
decreasing between two sane powers, is 
increasing just because the technology 
is destabilizing. I When one side devel¬ 
ops a weapons system not covered by 
an arms agreement, the other side feels 
compelled to develop it too.l 

Q« Mow can you bo satisfied that the Rus¬ 
sians are dealing with us in good faith? 

A. A tough question. I think the basic 
answer is that you cannot trust the So¬ 
viet Union to do anything except pur¬ 
sue its own self-interest. To a degree, 
that is true of us too. But the fact that 
we have different views as to what the 
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PAUL WARNKE TESTIFYING AT SENATE CONFIRMATION HEARINGS 
If you hove been out-traded, you are not going to stay hooked. 


kind of ““point man" for the A^mlnis* 
tration in foreign policy, charged with 
getting out in front with new ideas and 
possibilities. As he put it to Time New 
York Bureau Chief Laurence Barrett. 
“One of the problems is how you have 
an open discussion of foreign policy is¬ 
sues involving the American people. If 
you're going to wait until something be¬ 
comes official U.S. policy before it is dis¬ 
cussed in public, then, in a way> the peo¬ 
ple are being dictated to " 

Is there a danger that this exper¬ 
imental style might lead to confusion 
about just what U.S. policy actually is? 
“Yes, there is a definite risk,” Young 
concedes. “But the risk is not nearly as 
great as forming foreign policy in se¬ 
cret. That got this country in trouble in 
the past Open mistakes can be very eas¬ 
ily corrected." 

This notion about open mistakes 
openly arrived at bothers many foreign 
envoys. They fear that Young risks los¬ 
ing his effectiveness as a diplomat if his 
public statements too often do not re¬ 
flect the Administration’s positions. 
Says a Western European ambassador: 
“He is so clearly a nice man, a good 
man, an intelligent man who has moved 
into a new world. It's a minefield re¬ 
quiring very careful treading." 

Close to Carter. The foreign dip¬ 
lomats' puzzlement about Young stems 
partly from lack of contact with him. 
Young has traveled for ten days in Af¬ 
rica and spent much of his time con¬ 
sulting officials in Washington. At the 
U.N. he is well known by the African 
ambassadors, who look on him as one 
of their own. and is generally well liked 
by the Western Europeans But he has 
yet to meet with Asian or Latin Amer¬ 
ican representatives. 

Indeed, except for a handful of aides 
who worked with him in Congress, even 
Young's own staffers have not been able 
to get a good fix on their boss. They 
know him mostly as an indefatigable 
worker whose days usually begin at 7 
a m. and often keep him late in his of¬ 
fice. As a Congressman, he played ten¬ 
nis at least twice a week to help keep 
his weight down to about 160 lbs. ‘“No 
time for that now," he says, admitting 
that he has gained nearly 10 lbs. 

Despite his unsettling off-the-cuff re¬ 
marks, Young tries to stay within the 
policy set—with his advice—by the Na¬ 
tional Security Council and the State De¬ 
partment. He regards himself as “in¬ 
stinctively close" to Carter, but makes 
a point of not stressing any special re¬ 
lationship and. in fact, has not talked 
to him alone about foreign policy since 
before Christmas. Soon after that meet¬ 
ing, he warned Carter: “I have a habit 
of saying very candidly what I think. 
I'm not popping off. I usually know what 
I’m doing, but sometimes there are ad¬ 
verse consequences." Young urged the 
President to “call me on the carpet" if 
his remarks embarrassed the Adminis¬ 
tration. So far, the President has seen 
) heed to rein him in. 


ing to Carter (and Moscow) that any 
arms agreement unacceptable to con¬ 
gressional hard-liners may face difficul¬ 
ty in the Senate, where a two-thirds vote 
is required for ratification. 

Before the confirmation vote, 
Warnke discussed his views on arms 
control with correspondents from 
Time's Washington bureau. Excerpts: 

Q, Do you believe the Russians are in¬ 
terested in effective arms control? 

A. All of the signals, I would say, are 
positive—and this is where I disagree 
with some others in the field. In their 
own self-interest, they should be in¬ 
terested in effective arms control; if 
they are in fact spending something 
like 12% of their gross national prod¬ 
uct on defense Iv. 5% for the U.S.J, 
that is a hell of a burden. There has to 
be a question in their minds as to wheth¬ 
er or not they can cut down on that 
expense. 

Also, it seems to me that they must 


world ought to be does not mean that 
there still aren't circumstances under 
which it would be in our mutual in¬ 
terest to try to lessen the degree of mil¬ 
itary confrontation. 

Q. What's in arms control for us? 

A. Certainly, effective agreements 
would save us a hell of a lot of money. 
But more important, if you have effec¬ 
tive arms control, you know you are 
going to have stability. If you have un¬ 
regulated competition on arms, how do 
you know you are building the right 
weapons? You would end up with a con¬ 
tinued competition and I would say at 
least moments of instability during the 
competition. If these moments coincide 
with times of grave international crisis, 
then you have significantly increased the 
chance of nuclear war. Arms control is 
a cheaper and safer alternative. 

Q. What premises do you start p0 with 
In neaetiatina further SAlt atrroontohh? 



Air Any arins-control Agreement is go¬ 
ing to start off with obeisance to the prin¬ 
ciple of equality. I think the American 
people have to recognize that the pro¬ 
cess of arms-control agreement recog¬ 
nizes the Soviet Union as an equal mil¬ 
itary power. 

Q. How sorlous is 9ho worry that onto 
nogotiations rosumo, wo will ond up foot¬ 
ing prossod to toko whalovor agreement, 
good or bad? 

A. Arms control is a “safe option” be¬ 
cause you don't have to come out with 
an agreement at the end of the negoti¬ 
ation process. Those who fear arms con¬ 
trol think there is going to be so much 
momentum established that there will 
in fact be a compulsion to sign some¬ 
thing. But we have the option of just let¬ 
ting salt u expire latter the October 
1977 deadline!. Unless you go into a ne¬ 
gotiation with the idea that you do not 
have to make a deal, you can guarantee 
you arc going to lose. 

Q. What if wo got stuck with a bad 
doal anyway ? 

A. How the hell would they get us to 
stick with it? As soon as it became ob¬ 
vious that it was improvident, we would 
repudiate it. If you have been out-trad¬ 
ed, you are not going to stay hooked. 

Q. Will our now omphasis on human 
rights hurt arms-controlprospocts? 

A, It does not trouble me. I agree with 
the President that you do not compro¬ 
mise on what you regard as a basic 
American position in order to improve 
the chances of arms control Either the 
SALT negotiations are going to be con¬ 
sidered to be in the interests of both 
sides, or they are not. If they are not, 
you are not going to get a decent deal. 

Q. What about your "dove" reputation? 

A. I would rather be called that than 
the opposite. If you look back at it, the 
term derived out of a position with re¬ 
spect to the Viet Nam War. I was a dove 
on Viet Nam, no question about it. 

Q. Do you sharo tho President's con¬ 
cern about soiling a disarmamont pack¬ 
age to tho nation? 

A. Yes, I do. I think the American pub¬ 
lic is basically suspicious of the Russians. 
Almost all of the burden of proof is on 
the proponent of the arms-control agree¬ 
ment. That does not trouble me; it is 
the way it should be. That is why I am 
not at all upset about the debate [over 
my appointment]. If it gives any signal 
to the Soviet Union, it certainly is a sig¬ 
nal that the U.S. Senate is going to view 
with considerable seriousness any pro¬ 
posal that is advanced to them. They 
are ttbt going to be easily receptive to 
anything that is negotiated. 


AMKMCANA 
Cal to Arms 

‘Twas the big freeze of 17 

A group got together, numb ring 
*bout eleven. 

The farmers, the fishermen, 

John Alley too, 

Compatriots all, to decide what 
to do. 

A rallying cry was heard the 
isle through. 

It s time to secede from you 
know whof 

So begins what some irate residents 
of Martha’s Vineyard (winter popula¬ 
tion: 8,000), an island off Massachusetts, 
say could well be their new national an¬ 
them. Anthem? A band of rebellious is¬ 
landers, among them Selectman John 
Alley, a West Tisbury storekeeper, and 
Newspaperman George Adams, are pre¬ 
paring for independence: a flag has been 
designed, proposals for gambling casi¬ 
nos are circulating, and applications 
have been submitted for ambassadorial 
posts. 

The mock rebellion is a protest 
against a redistricting plan under which 
Martha's Vineyard will lose the seat that 
it has had in the Massachusetts legis¬ 
lature for 285 years. The islanders are 
distressed at the prospect of finding 
themselves, in the words of one angry 
writer to the Vineyard Gazette, “in the 
horrendous clutches of Taxachusetts" 
without representation. Rebels point out 
that civic anger on Martha's Vineyard 
is not to be lightly taken. The last time 
the island was denied direct represen¬ 
tation was in 1692, when it belonged to 
New York; Vineyarders promptly seced¬ 
ed and joined Massachusetts. 

Another Vote for ZP6 

During the first five years of this dec¬ 
ade, the placid community of Santa Bar¬ 
bara on Southern California's Pacific 
Coast witnessed nearly zero population 
growth. The head count of residents over 
the period increased a scant .58% and 
today stands at 72,500. Santa Barbarans 
have decided they like it that way. Last 
week they overwhelmingly approved a 
local proposition requiring voter approv¬ 
al of any city council moves that would 
allow the population to rise above 
85,000. The referendum, as one resident 
put it, offered Santa Barbarans a chance 
“to vote on how big they want this sea¬ 
side jewel to become or not to become.': 

Similar growth-limiting measures 
have been adopted by other communi¬ 
ties, including Boca Raton, Fla., and Ra- 
mapo, N. Y., as well as a handful of other 
California towns. The motive may be 
healthy—to conserve resources, includ¬ 
ing simple living and breathing space, 
that are becoming scarcer all the time. 
In a country where migration remains 
a major avenue of social change, it still 
seems disturbing to throw up barriers 



THE VINEYARD'S REBEL FLAG 
Down with Taxachusettsf 


against growth and, by extension, the 
freedom of people to move and change 
their lives. In several cases the courts 
have tried to defend this freedom while 
also approving rationally regulated, 
nondiscriminatory growth planning. 


Pushbutton Counterfeiters 

Counterfeiting is no longer the priv¬ 
ileged scam of the master engraver. A 
new generation of duplicating machines, 
capable of copying in living color, 
threatens to open the field to anyone 
able to push a button. Technology, la¬ 
ments Richard Thornburgh, Assistant 
Attorney General in charge of the Jus¬ 
tice Department's Criminal Division, 
“has brought counterfeiting ability down 
to the rankest amateur." 

About a dozen incidents have come 
to Thornburgh's attention. A Los An¬ 
geles woman, fired by her employer, 
made a dozen copies of her last pay- 
check and cashed them all: an East 
Coast bank was taken for a total of $25,- 
000 when someone cashed copies of a 
check at 13 different branches; a Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., man drove away with a 
$10,000 Cadillac bought with a copy of 
a cashier's check. 

The Justice Department has urged 
Xerox, whose 6500 copier is the prin¬ 
cipal accomplice of the pushbutton 
counterfeiters, to find a way to make 
their machines less perfect as partners 
in crime. But the company is hesitant. 
“After all," says a spokesman, “you 
don’t hold GM responsible just because 
a Chevrolet is used as the getaway car 
in a bank robbery." 



WILLIAM BAILEY SITS AT HIS DESK AS RHODE ISLAND LEGISLATORS ARE SWORN IN 
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then surrendered to the Rhode Island 
state police and was released on $600 
bail. Despite his troubles, or perhaps be¬ 
cause of them, local polls show that most 
voters in Bailey's district still support 
him, and Bailey is now turning to the 
courts to give him his seat. “Nobody ever 
told me I couldn't vote, or I couldn't 
run/' he says. “They let me spend all 
my money and win, and then they come 
chirping around trying to hurt me." 

Bailey has obtained the help of At¬ 
torney William Kunstler, aggressive de¬ 
fender of the Chicago Seven. Last week 
Kunstler argued in Rhode Island Su¬ 
preme Court that state law requires that 
an elected official must be sworn into of¬ 
fice, but the court came to no decision. 
Meanwhile, in Michigan. Governor Wil¬ 
liam Milliken was deciding whether to 
ask Rhode Island to send Bailey back 
to serve his sentence. But petitions to 
persuade the state not to surrender Bai¬ 
ley are already circulating. The conflict 
between the two lives of Bill Bailey is 
not likely to be settled kwn. 

Who Confessed? 


Bill Bailey’s Rhode Island Blues 


“The worst thing I ever did was win 
an election.' says William H Bailey. 40, 
the fiist black ever elected to the Rhode 
Island state legislature from the ghetto 
district of south Providence Until his 
election last November. Bailey was rid¬ 
ing high as the prosperous ow ner of four 
apartment buildings Now his long crim¬ 
inal record has been revealed, and he 
faces the prospect of serving up to four 
years in a Michigan prison for larceny 
Nobody challenged Bailey's victory 
in the Democratic primary last Septem¬ 
ber, but there were charges of voting 
fraud in other areas, so Rhode Island At¬ 
torney General Julius Michaelson con¬ 
vened a grand jury to investigate. While 
the jury was sniffing around, an anon¬ 
ymous tipster called the state police and 
told them that Bailey had an arrest rec¬ 
ord. State Police Captain Edward Pare 
found that Bailey had pleaded guilty in 
1962 to shoplifting suits from a store in 
Cheltenham, Pa. He had paid a $100 
fine and spent 60 days in jail. Pare also 
found that Bailey had been arrested in 
Massachusetts and Michigan, but he 
could not find out the disposition of those 
cases A 1973 amendment to the Rhode 
Island constitution bars convicted fel¬ 
ons from voting or holding office, and 
Michaelson told Pare lo search for more 
details of Bailey's past. 

Street Savvy. Whenever rumors of 
shoplifting came up during the cam¬ 
paign. Bailey shrugged them off. It had 
all happened long ago, when he was 
poor. "I had to eat," says Bailey, who 
has two children and is separated from 
his wife. That seemed to satisfy the vot¬ 
ers in the I9lh District, where Bailey's 
street savvy had so impressed some lo¬ 
cal bankers that they sold him a build¬ 


ing for a small cash payment Said one 
Bailey supporter: “The guy paid his debt 
to society. He just never got no receipt." 

When Bailey won last November, 
the attorney general passed to the leg¬ 
islature the problem of whether he was 
eligible to serve On Jan. 4 the other 99 
legislators were sworn in while Bailey 
sat silently at his desk, his head bowed 
The legislature appointed a committee 
to review the case, and that brought in 
the industrious Captain Pare. In 1961, 
Pare reported, Bailey was convicted in 
Medford, Mass , for possession of $2,112 
worth of stolen goods and fined $100, 
two years later, again in Medford, po¬ 
lice seized Bailey with $700 worth of hot 
merchandise This time he was fined 
$200 and given two years' probation. 
Then in 1973 Bailey was arrested while 
filching 31 record albums from a store 
m Port Huron. Mich. Convicted of lar¬ 
ceny and sentenced to up lo four years, 
Bailey posted bond pending an appeal, 
which had to be made within 60 days. 
Legal maneuvers dragged on, and Bai¬ 
ley went home lo Rhode Island. 

Bailey himself appeared before the 
legislature to plead that the house for¬ 
get his past crimes and consider instead 
the wishes of his constituents. Said he: 
"They voted me to sit in this honorable 
house, and 1 think it’s no more than right 
for me to sit here." But the new evi¬ 
dence strengthened the attack on Bai¬ 
ley. Said one critic: “l just don’t believe 
a convicted shoplifter should make the 
laws of the state." The legislature vot¬ 
ed, 82 lo 10. to bar Bailey. 

The hubbub in Rhode Island also re¬ 
minded Michigan authorities that Bai¬ 
ley is still officially wanted, and they de¬ 
clared him a fugitive from justice. Bailey 


On Oct. 22, 1972, two boys trudging 
through a remote cemetery near Scran¬ 
ton. Pa., found the body of a woman 
who had been stabbed to death. Later 
that day, a man who identified himself 
as Roger Ferretti telephoned Scranton 
police to report that he had just killed a 
woman—and the call was routinely re¬ 
corded. The cops located Ferretti, who 
denied killing the woman or making the 
call Two days later police arrested 
Adam Topa. now 56, a factory worker 
who knew Ferretti and had been out 
drinking with the victim the night of 
the murder. The evidence against Topa 
was strong but largely circumstantial: 
bits of wool found on his bloodstained 
jacket matched the woman's coat. The 
most striking evidence came from a 
sound spectrograph, a machine that re¬ 
duces speech to electronic “pictures" 
called spectrograms or voiceprints. 
Lieut. Ernest Nash, Michigan State Po¬ 
lice expert, testified at Topa's trial in 
1973 that the voiceprint of the telephone 
confession matched Topa’s, not Ferret¬ 
ti s; he also argued that voiceprints were 
as accurate as fingerprints. 

Topa was convicted and sentenced 
to life imprisonment. Last week the 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court disagreed 
with Nash, arguing that “his certainty 
is not shared by all commentators and 
scientists in the field." Unlike finger¬ 
prints, the court noted, spectrograms 
may vary according to such things as 
the speaker’s health or age. And like a 
lie detector test there is a risk that the 
jury will give too much weight to such. 
testimony. Though top courts in two, 
states admit voiceprints as evidence, the 
court decided that Pennsylvania would'. 
not join*them until there was “general t 
acceptance ’ of the precision of voice- 
prints among experts. The court then or-, . 
dered a new trial for Topa. 
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Russian, Ludmilla and Sarah 


The overture to Mikhail Glinka’s 
Russian and Ludmilla is one of the most 
overworked pops-concert favorites It is 
also one of the best—taut, joyously me¬ 
lodic. brilliantly orchestrated Thanks to 
the inquisitive Sarah Caldwell, we now 
know what follows the overture an 
Squally delightful opera. With Caldwell 
on the podium and in charge of stage¬ 
craft, the Opera Company of Boston 
opened its 19th season last week with 


BRAUN A SCOVOTTI AS THE LOVERS 



the first known staging in the U S. of 
this Russian classic. 

Though Caldwell’s career as a sym¬ 
phonic conductor continues to flourish 
(she made her Boston Symphony debut 
in January), she is a musician who be¬ 
longs to the stage. She knows how to un¬ 
derscore the big moments in an opera 
and camouflage the weak ones. Russian 
may have its dull moments, but they 
were hard to detect at Bostons Orphe- 
um Theater, the shabby old moviehouse 
that currently shelters Sarah and her 
troupe. Fire belched from a dragon s 
mouth A huge severed head blinked a 
bloodshot eye and sang Horses flew. So 
did a witch on a broomstick So did 
Russian and an evil magician, dueling 
madly away above a castle. How Cald¬ 
well managed all that (the stage at the 
Orpheum is only 26 feet deep and has 
no wing space to speak of) is her secret. 
It is enough to say that the results were 
full of energy and surprise. 

Sleeping Beauty. Russian, based 
on a Pushkin poem, begins in the pal¬ 
ace of the Prince of Kiev, where the wed¬ 
ding of the knight Russian and the prin¬ 
cess Ludmilla is about to be celebrated. 
In a pouf of smoke. Ludmilla is abduct¬ 
ed by the wicked dwarf Tchernomor 
The rest of the opera concerns Russian's 
travails in trying to find her ahead of 
two other suitors; the prince has prom¬ 
ised Ludmilla to the first man who can 
rescue her. A kind of Russian Siegfried, 
Russian receives a magic sword from 
that singing head but in the end requites 
a magic ring to wake his sleeping beau¬ 
ty from an evil spell. 

Glinka (1804-57) was the father of 
Russian nationalistic music To listen to 


Russian, composed in 1842, is to hear 
much that followed in the work of 
Tchaikovsky, Borodin, Mussorgsky, 
Rimsky-Korsakov, the young Stravin¬ 
sky, even the Prokofiev of l<ove for Three 
Oranges Russian is a delicious fairy tale 
scored with lightness and quick inven¬ 
tion. The orchestration confirms ac¬ 
counts of Glinka’s thorough knowledge 
of Mozart and Rossini. His inclusion of 
Russian folk music, Turkish airs, even 
the whole-tone scale from the Orient 
(more than half a century before De¬ 
bussy) suggests that he was exception¬ 
ally curious and open-minded. 

Sweet Wizard. Caldwell's long¬ 
time partners. Set Designers Helen Pond 
and Herbert Senn, have devised one of 
their loveliest productions—a succession 
of murals and drops, m blacks, golds and 
reds, patterned after the finely detailed 
Palckh lacquered boxes that were fash¬ 
ionable in Russia after the 1917 Rev¬ 
olution. The Canadian bass Victor 
Braun and the American coloratura 
Jeanette Scovotti, both of whom work 
primarily in Europe, made a valiant pair 
of lovers John Moulson, a member of 
Last Berlin's Komischc Oper, sang the 
wizard with an uncommonly sweet and 
powerful tenor. Lrom Pittsburgh Sopra¬ 
no Marianna Chnstos, in the minor role 
of a slave girl, came the-most exciting 
singing of the evening. Here is a voice 
with joy and heartbreak in it 

The conducting was strong when it 
had to be, gossamer light when that was 
necessary. Obviously Caldwell is bene¬ 
fiting from her orchestral work around 
the U S Equally obvious, she deserves 
the opera house she is still trying to build 
—and not just because someone strolled 
easily into the Orpheum during Act I 
on opening night and burgled the dress¬ 
ing rooms. William Bender 
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NUCLEAR POWER 



Campaigning for an Embattled Cause 


Young, casual and appealing, a 
group of three men and a woman swept 
through half a dozen college campuses 
m Wisconsin last week, taking to the ros¬ 
trums to advance a seriously embattled 
cause: nuclear power. The soft-sell evan¬ 
gelists, who go under the name of Cam¬ 
pus America, are engineers and scien¬ 
tists employed by Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., a major builder of atomic plants. 
All volunteers, they receive only trav¬ 
eling expenses for their proselytizing ef¬ 
forts around the country. Yet in the year 
or so that the show has been on the road. 
Campus America has become an in¬ 
creasingly important weapon in the still 
spreading battle between pro- and anti¬ 
nuclear forces. 

The campaign is the inspiration of 
two 27-year-old Washington public re¬ 
lations men. Jay Smith and Mark Har- 
roff, who met while working for the Re¬ 
publican National Committee. They 
effectively played the college circuit 
themselves during President Nixon’s 
1972 campaign--and irritated some of 
the Presidents men by admitting Ad¬ 
ministration mistakes. When they took 
on Westinghouse as a client, they had 
no trouble selling the company the idea 
of campus tours, thi$ time using trained 
specialists to debate the foes of nuclear 
power. Operating with a small portion 
of the $1 million Westinghouse has ear¬ 
marked for nuclear promotion, Campus 
America has so far toured colleges in 
eight states, generating plenty of pro-nu¬ 
clear publicity. 

Small Output. Yet the very exis¬ 
tence of the group—and its reason for 
being in Wisconsin last week—points up 
a worrisome energy problem nuclear 
power, once regarded as the ultimate en¬ 
ergy source, faces a more troubled fu¬ 
ture today than it did when the first ex¬ 
perimental reactor was switched on in 
1951. Only 63 nuclear-power plants are 
operating, and they account for a mere 
2.9% of all U S. energy production. Only 
seven atomic-power plants were li¬ 
censed in 1976, and only three reactors 
were ordered, compared with 30 in 1974. 

One reason is the aggressive cam¬ 
paigning of foes, who believe nuclear 
plants to be unsafe. Last year voters in 
Ohio, California, Oregon, Colorado, 
Washington, Arizona and Montana re¬ 
jected propositions to curb nuclear 
power. But the anti-nukes have won 
some fights too. Last November Missou¬ 
rians voted to forbid utilities to pass on 
costs of building power facilities until 
they were in operation, thus hampering 
construction of nuclear plants. And at 
meetings early this 



month, residents of 28 communities vot¬ 
ed to bar nuclear plants and waste-dis¬ 
posal facilities in their towns The Wis¬ 
consin legislature is now considering 
several bills that would restrict or ban 
nuclear plants. In a January interview 
with the Conservation Foundation let¬ 
ter, Russell Train, who headed the Gov- 
ernmenfs Environmental Protection 
Agency under President Ford, called for 
‘the phasing out and eventual elimina¬ 
tion of all nuclear power.’’ 

Prolonged Debate. Economic fac¬ 
tors have likewise turned against nu¬ 
clear power. For one thing, the cost of 
building atomic plants has soared. For 
another, once the plants are operating, 
they generate electricity at a cost of 
about three-tenths of a cent per kilo¬ 
watt hour, v. a penny for conventionally 
produced power—a substantial saving 
but far less than expected. Moreover, 
because of inspections, breakdowns and 
other technical problems, nuclear-pow¬ 
er stations are operating at less than two- 
thirds of capacity Government red tape 
—endless hearings, myriad environ¬ 
mental-impact statements—has also 
drastically slowed development of nu¬ 
clear power while adding to its cost. 
In New Hampshire, debates about the 
proposed Seabrook nuclear power sta¬ 
tion have dragged on for five years 
and produced 50,000 pages of testimony 
before a shovelful of earth had been 
turned. Each month of delay adds an 
estimated $15 million to the cost of 
the project 

President Carter, though he is a for¬ 
mer nuclear engineer, is cool to atomic 


power In his revisions of the budget for 
fiscal 1978. he slashed $200 million from 
research and development funds for the 
experimental breeder reactor, which 
could produce more fuel than it burns, 
thus providing a major new energy 
source All of which makes the task of 
such nuclear proponents as the Cam¬ 
pus America group formidable indeed. 
They have a valid point in arguing that 
the nation must accelerate development 
of nuclear power to be ready for the daiy 
when oil and gas supplies run out. 
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£7 TAXES 


On the Mark, Get Set, Calculate 


III 


Income tax tune is not merely roll¬ 
ing around again this year It is crash¬ 
ing into the consciousness of roughly 85 
million U S. taxpayers, who have four 
weeks to meet the April 15 filing dead¬ 
line. Form 1040 is more complicated 
than ever, asks more seemingly unan¬ 
swerable questions, and requires more 
aspirin and mental ability to complete 
Even Form 1040A. the short version for 
taxpayers who do not itemize deduc¬ 
tions, is trickier than before Beams 
Harry Friedenberg, owner r 
of H & R Tax Service in Los 7 
Angeles: Congress in its in- I 

finite wisdom simplified the J 

tax form so much that peo- 
pie arc calling us and X 'L 

screaming Help’' We re de- | 

lighted. We get $60 an hour <£ 
for filling out short forms.” 

The cause of all the con- IBBrra 

fusion is Public Law 94- ijKipQ 
455, otherwise known as the JwT 
Tax Reform Act of 1976, 
passed by Congress last Sep- St 
tember. The act has earned the L 
nickname ‘ Attorneys' and Tax d 
Accountants' Relief Act of 1976 ” 

Few will disagree if they wade through 
the act’s 413 pages, 21 titles, 190 sec¬ 
tions, 104 pages of supplementary tables 
and index. The new act affects nearly 
every taxpayer It takes a little from al¬ 
most everyone, gives a little back to ev¬ 
eryone except the very rich and on bal¬ 
ance is expected to net the U S. Treasury 
about $1 6 billion in additional revenues 
during the current fiscal year, which 
ends next Sept. 30 

Rather than imposing massive re¬ 
form. the act tinkers and fine-tunes It 
narrows some long-abused loopholes, 
widens others; it tidies up some of the 
messiest corners of the tax code and in¬ 
troduces new complexities into others 
To cope with it, taxpayers must at- 
tempt to compre- 
hend subtle varia- 

l * ons ,n mean * n 8 
and vague, ambig- 
■ -r‘ \ uous worc * s an< * 

\ phrases. Among 

other things, the 

^ V yWW * aW ^ ^° rC * n 8 

t many m0rC tax P ay * 
ers than ever to 

learn the distinction 
between a deduc¬ 
tion and a tax credit (a deduction is sub¬ 
tracted from the income subject to tax; 
a credit is subtracted directly from the 
amount of tax owed). Says Johnny Car¬ 
penter, an Anniston; Ala., laborer: "E 


did all right until 1 tried to figure my 
earned income credit. 1 didn't even 
know what that was.* I read the in¬ 
structions, which said to turn to an¬ 
other page for further instructions. 
When I turned and read it, it said to 
turn back to the page l was on with¬ 
out telling me for sure what to do.” 

One major problem is that the In- 
ternal Revenue Service no longer pro¬ 
vides people using the short form with 
handy tables telling them exactly how 
much lax is due on a given gross m- 
f come. All filers this year must cal- 
j culate their own net taxable incomes 
![■ They must also compute for them- 
..' selves the general tax credit 
J&. —$35 for each taxpayer and de- 

pendent, or 2 r t of the first $9,000 
ey of taxable income, whichever is 
, greater. Says IRS Spokesman 
Larry Batdorf “A lot of peo- 
Ss5!^__[ pic are confused over that ” 
\ For that and other reasons, 
more taxpayers are turning to 
consultants, and paying a fee 
to get their forms filled out 
™ H&R Block, Inc, the na¬ 

tion's largest such service, ex¬ 
pects a big increase in business this year 
over last 

The U S Tax Court will also be kept 
busy for years interpreting the 1976 
law's provisions. Here, for dismay or de¬ 
light. are some of the major changes, be¬ 
ginning with those likely to affect the 
most people 

SICK PAY loses its role as “the work¬ 
ingman's tax shelter.” Previously, a 
worker owed no tax on as much as $100 
a week—$5,200 a year—of money that 
he received while he was absent from the 
job because of injury or illness. Now, 
such pay is taxed as heavily as the in¬ 
come a worker earns when he is healthy. 
The only exception is payments to peo¬ 
ple under 65 who are totally and perma¬ 
nently disabled—and in some cases even 
they may not qualify. Making matters 
worse, many employers did not withhold 
tax from paychecks mailed to sick work¬ 
ers during most of 1976, because the law 
making such income taxable was not 
passed until late last year. Workers must 
now come up with the extra tax in cash, 
a total of $380 million. 

Most seriously affected arc partly 
disabled people who collect pension pay¬ 
ments from a former employer while 
holding down a part-time or less de¬ 
manding job. A typical example is a po- 


•This credit reduces the tax liability of many 
lower-income families and offsets rising Social Se¬ 
curity poyroll taxes. f J r ■ 


liceman with a heart ailment who leaves 
the force and takes on lighter duties as 
a department store guard. Last year he 
could deduct $5,200 of his police pen¬ 
sion income This year he cannot de¬ 
duct any of it, since he is not totally 
disabled, and he now owes a big tax bill. 
One Colorado couple's tax liability 
jumped from $ 172 to $ 1,071 

CHILD CARE provisions are broad¬ 
ened, allowing many more working par¬ 
ents to offset J)aby-sitting costs. Through 
last year, a parent or couple could de¬ 
duct up to $4,800 a year in child-care ex¬ 
penses; now they get a maximum tax 
credit of $400 a child (limit: $800). The 
credit can be taken by parents no mat¬ 
ter how rich; the old deduction dwin¬ 
dled for people with incomes of $35,000 
or more, and stopped altogether at $44,- 
600 The credit is available to people 
who could not claim the deduction- for 
example, couples consisting of one 
worker and one student or those who 
pay grandmothers it^ v __ 

or other relatives to 
do the baby-sitting 

—provided that the 1 WErTn 

grandma does not j® [iX/n Q 
live in the home, nr/li 

is actually paid for 
her services, and 

has Social Security $ [(/\vV7 

taxes paid by her 

employer These jV" 

changes in total will [JL - 

save taxpayers $384 ll-" - 

million a year But 

some people in middle-income brackets 
will pay more For them, the $4,800 de¬ 
duction saved more than the $400 or 
$800 credit will. 

RETIREMENT INCOME is taxed less, 
a break for the lower-income elderly 
They may now take a tax credit of 1 5% 
on the first $2,500 of any income that 
they receive as a supplement to Social 
Security benefits; last year the 1 5% cred¬ 
it applied to only $ 1,524 of supplemental 
income, and then only if the money 
came from such sources as private pen¬ 
sions—not wages earned in a part-time 
job. Gain to taxpayers: nearly $1 bil¬ 
lion. Married couples get the credit on 
income up to $3,750. The credit does 
not go to people with relatively high So¬ 
cial Security benefits. 

THE HOME OFFICE is apparently 
knocked out as a source of deductions 
for many teachers, salespeople, free¬ 
lance writers, photographers and artists. 
No longer can, say, a teacher who grades 
tests and homework at home deduct part 
of his expenses foe . 











dwelling. By and large, such deductions 
are now available only if the home of¬ 
fice is a room that is used exclusively as 
an office—not just a desk or drafting ta¬ 
ble in the den—and is the taxpayer’s 
“principal place of business.” Loss to 
taxpayers: $207 million. 

While that seems unequivocal, some 
C.P.A.s think they discern a loophole. 
Under their interpretation, a worker 
who in effect uses a home office to moon¬ 
light—a writer, say, who works by day 
for a publication and by night writes 
freelance articles at home—can still take 
the deduction because his home office 
is indeed his “principal place of busi¬ 
ness” as a freelance. Kenan Heisc, a Chi¬ 
cago Tribune reporter who freelances for 
Chicago magazine from his home, will 
take deductions for the room where he 
maintains a reference library. Says he. 
“I’ll claim it as normal and let the iks 
tell me if it’s not.” 

VACATION HOUSES are closed off as 
a loophole. They used to be a deduction 
bonanza. A taxpayer could rent out the 
house for several months and take write¬ 
offs for mortgage interest and property 
taxes as well as the “business expenses” 
of maintenance and depreciation. Often 
the tax savings were so large that the 
owner in effect got the use of the re¬ 
treat free. No more—and taxpayers will 
lose $207 million 

Mortgage interest and property tax¬ 
es arc still deductible for such dwellings, 
but other deductions Ure limited if the 
house is rented for more than 14 days a 
year and the owner uses it a lot for his 
own pleasure. 

STOCK OPTIONS, already out of fa¬ 
vor in many large companies because 
so many stocks are selling cheap, are 
all but killed by the new law. An ex¬ 
ecutive who got an option to buy his 
company’s stock at a chcaper-than-mar- 
ket price under programs begun after 
last May 20 must pay full income tax¬ 
es on the value of that option. If a com¬ 
pany granted an option at $30 and the 
stock was selling for $50, the executive 
owes 1976 taxes on the $20 difference. 
Formerly he could exclude half of the 
profit on such a “qualified” option, or 
$10, as a capital gain. Moreover, he 
now has to pay the tax even if he has 
not yet bought the stock, and even if 
the stock sank below $30 after the op¬ 
tion was granted. Companies are rush- 
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5- ing to compensate highly valued ex- 
iy ecutives in other ways, such as deferred- 
pay plans or cash bonuses. As a result, 
n the change will net the Government 
te little: a mere $7 million in additional 
5- revenue 

11 TAX SHELTERS are sharply restricted, 

a move justified by a long history of 
c- abuse. Gain to the Government: $417 
s, million. The new law eliminates many 
ie of the benefits of investing , 
a in farming, moviemaking, f( 

is sports franchises, equip- \V_^_ 

ment leasing, and oil and 
l- gas operations. 
e Tax shelters gener- 

e ally allowed taxpayers, ^ im* f .. 

mainly rich ones, to /V 

s take tax write-offs vastly ex- \ ' 
feeding the amount of money r ^ 
r they put up. A $5,000 invest- i 

ment in a movie that did not 
do well at the box office could 
e be nurtured into $8,000 or 
e $9,000 in paper “losses,” ^ - 
and the investor could then , ■ ■ ■ 1 
5 shield that much of his reg- 
r ular income from tax. But 1 '4 

5 under a new “at risk” rule, v 
s only the amount actually in- 
f vested can be deducted. The rule does 
not apply to real estate tax shelters, but 
even the benefits of real estate shelters 
cannot be collected as rapidly as they 
once could. 

THE MINIMUM TAX law on the high¬ 
est incomes has been greatly tightened. 
It applies to income of the rich that 
would otherwise escape through loop¬ 
holes—the excluded half of capital 
f gains, for instance. Cost to taxpayers. 
$900 million. The tax itself has been 
raised to 15% from 10% and applied to 
many more kinds of earnings. One ex- 
. f&XSKSSh . 


is 


ample: an investor who last year low¬ 
ered his taxes by writing off a share of 
an oil and gas venture’s “intangible drill¬ 
ing costs” may now have to pay 15% 
on part of the formerly shielded income. 

Taxpayers will have many more 
—though generally more pleasant— 
changes to cope with next year under the 
new law Divorced people tiling returns 
now can deduct alimony payments only 
if they itemize deductions; next year 
\ they will be able to deduct alimony 
JJ from gross income and then take 
/ the standard deduction. 

\ Workers who relocate this 

year will be allowed 
: ‘ \ to deduct up to $3,000 

N in expenses that they 

y ■ * ; pay themselves—like 

* , W the cost of finding a 

' 1 1 home in a new city—v. 

QS 'fe y J $2,500 on those returns 

m ^^8 filed now - Even 

f these changes will not 

be the last, or the loud- 
VHHUl; , est. word on lax rc- 
form: President Carter 
has promised far more 
fundamental proposals 
by this September. 
Meanwhile, any taxpayer who is be¬ 
fuddled by this year’s forms has an out. 
If all the do-it-yourselfing with a calcu¬ 
lator fails, or if an appointment cannot 
be made in time with an accountant, the 
taxpayer can apply to the IRS for a two- 
month extension of the April 15 dead¬ 
line. It will be granted without question, 
allowing 60 more days of fun with Form 
1040, its shorter brother and all its relat¬ 
ed schedules. One catch: a check for the 
approximate amount of tax due must ac¬ 
company the extension request. Better 
advice: get cracking. 
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YOUNG MEN OF 1*3P»' CIVILIAN CONSERVATION CORPS IN WISCONSIN FOREST 


JOBS 

Premium on Youth 

The first of the old alphabet agen¬ 
cies set up to create jobs in the 1930s 
was F.D.R.'s Civilian Conservation 
Corps (CCC). which in nine years sent 
2.5 million young men to the nation's 
forests and parklands to cut trails, build 
fire towers, chop brush and plant near¬ 
ly 2 billion trees. Last week President 
Carter proposed in effect to resurrect the 
ccc as part of a $1.8 billion program to 
put youths to work. 

Of the 7.1 million Americans cur¬ 
rently out of work, more than half are 
under age 24, according to Carter. Job¬ 
lessness among 16- to 19-year-olds runs 
18% or more, v. a national average of 
7.5%, m urban ghetto areas the figure 
skyrockets to 40%, To cut into this wide¬ 
spread unemployment. Carter offered a 
four-part program that contains some¬ 
thing old, something new and more than 
a little borrowed from previous admin¬ 
istrations. His proposals: 

► Create a National Youth Conser¬ 
vation Corps, an updated version of the 
CCC It would employ jobless Americans 
under age 24 in cleaning up the nation¬ 
al and state parks and forests It would 
spend $350 million over the next year 
and a half, creating 35,000 new jobs. 

► Start Youth Community Conser¬ 
vation and Improvement Projects. The 
Federal Government would grant a to¬ 
tal of $250 million over 18 months to 
slates and localities for what Carter 
vaguely describes as projects to upgrade 
neighborhoods, both urban and rural 
The spending would supposedly gener¬ 
ate 30,000jobs for 16- to 19-year-olds. 

► Extend the Comprehensive Em¬ 
ployment and Training Act of 1973 be¬ 
yond its scheduled expiration date later 
this year. CETA gathered a host of fed¬ 
eral programs under a single adminis¬ 
trative umbrella. It provides block 
grants to state and local governments 


for public works projects and for plac¬ 
ing unemployed Americans of all ages 
in jobs ranging from puppeteer to po¬ 
liceman. Carter would earmark $900 
million in CETA funds to create 138,000 
new jobs for disadvantaged youths un¬ 
der 21. including $450 million for “in¬ 
novative and experimental programs." 

► Double the size of the Job Corps, 
a cornerstone of President Johnson’s 
War on Poverty that was cut back se¬ 
verely under President Nixon. The Job 
Corps, one of the CETA programs, hous¬ 
es poor youths in camps and dormito¬ 
ries while they are trained for employ¬ 
ment. It would get $342 million, creating 
40,000 more job®. 

Existing legislation allows Carter to 
act on some of these proposals imme¬ 
diately. But as a courtesy he is submit¬ 
ting them to Congress, where reaction 
seems favorable. There is some outside 
criticism. Murray Weidenbaum, a mem¬ 
ber of Time's Board of Economists, 
thinks that the President should have 
provided incentives to businessmen for 
on-the-job training of youths. More ba¬ 
sically, he complains that Carter '"has 
failed to come to grips with the funda¬ 
mental factor behind teen-age unem¬ 
ployment—the minimum wage law." 
The AFL-CIO is now campaigning to 
have the $2.30-an-hour pay floor raised 
to $3.00. Such a step could well price 
even greater numbers of unskilled young 
people out of the job market and into 
the street. Says a Florida social worker 
who tries to find work for teen-agers 
from a poverty-ridden area north of Mi¬ 
ami, "Its bad enough now, but if the 
floor goes up again, the kids simply 
won’t ever gel hired." 

Meanwhile, job prospects for stu¬ 
dents fresh out of college are perkier 
than they have been in years. The Col¬ 
lege Placement Council reports rises of 
47% in job offers for B. A. graduates, 74% 
for M.A.s, 75% for Ph.D.s. Employment 
for youth, it seems. Is atl too literally a 
matter of degree. 


A Third Try at the Summit 

As former Secretary of State Henry 
Kissinger now privately concedes, he 
and other top officials in the Nixon and 
Ford administrations had one major 
failing: an ignorance of international 
economics. No one was more aware of 
that shortcoming than the U.S.'s allies, 
who were often hurt and confused by 
American insensitivity to their econom¬ 
ic problems. 

Jimmy Carter is anxious to avoid 
that blind spot in his Administration. 
One of his first acts was to dispatch Vice 
President Walter Mondale to discuss 
economic issues with U S. allies. He has 
also surrounded himself with economic 
advisers noted for international exper¬ 
tise (Treasury Secretary Michael Blu- 
menthal, U nder Secretary of State Rich¬ 
ard Cooper, Assistant Treasury Secre¬ 
tary Fred Bergsten). As further evidence 
of his commitment to international eco¬ 
nomic cooperation. Carter last week an¬ 
nounced that his first presidential trip 
abroad will be to attend a seven-nation* 
economic summit scheduled for May 
7-8 in London. 

The heads of government have 
much to talk about. The free world’s re¬ 
covery has been faltering. Inflation is in¬ 
creasing in just about every country, and 
unemployment in the European Com¬ 
munity rose to a record 5.6% of the work 
force in January. The Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Develop¬ 
ment has even warned that a new re¬ 
cession could begin later this year. 

Each country has its gripes. As Car¬ 
ter heard last week from visiting Prime 
Minister James Callaghan, Britain is up¬ 
set by New York City’s reluctance to 
gram landing rights to the Anglo- 
French Concorde supersonic jetliner (see 
the World). French President Valery 
Giscard d’Estaing is even more piqued. 
The West Germans fear that Carter's 
pressure to get them to cancel a sale of 
nuclear reactors to Brazil will result in 
damage to their reputation abroad as de¬ 
pendable deliverers. 

So far, no official agenda has been 
drawn up for the London summit. But 
when the leaders gather round the ma¬ 
hogany table in the State Dining Room 
at No. 10 Downing Street, the conver¬ 
sation seems certain to center on these 
topics: 

► Speeding the Recovery. The 
weaker four (Britain, Canada. France 
and Italy) want the stronger three (the 
U.S., Germany and Japan) to stimulate 
their economies rapidly and thus create 
a market that will draw in imports. Car¬ 
ter took the lead by announcing a two- 
year, $31 billion program to speed up 
the U.S. economy, and Mondale pressed 
the Germans and Japanese to follow 
that example. But West German Chan¬ 
cellor Helmut Schmidt, who reflects his 

•The seven: Britain. Owed*. France, Italy. Ja* 
pan. West Germany and the U.Sv 



ly. Carter is expected to renew the plea, 
but gingerly. Says one White House ad¬ 
viser "We’ve made our point and well 
mfcke H again. But we’re nor going to 

► Encouraging Trade. As a result of 
the worldwide stagflation, protectionism 
is rising again. Prime example: the Eu¬ 
ropean Community, worried about the 
protectionist demands generated by its 
growing trade deficit with Japan, has 
asked the Japanese to restrain certain 
sensitive exports. Carter is expected to 
urge a revitalization of worldwide tariff¬ 
cutting talks that officially began in 
Tokyo in 1973 but have so far accom¬ 
plished nothing. 

The President faces his own pres¬ 
sures. U S. shoe workers and factory 
owners are clamoring for a tariff that 
would reduce imports to their 1974 lev¬ 
el. Makers of color TV sets are simi¬ 
larly demanding high tariffs that would 
keep out Japanese imports. The betting 
is that Carter will resist; he could hard¬ 
ly call for free trade at the summit right 
after caving in to protectionist pressure 
at home. 

► Conserving Energy. On April 20, 
shortly before leaving for the summit, 
Carter is committed to announcing a 
‘comprehensive” US. energy policy 
that will presumably call for tough con¬ 
servation measures. He will probably 
ask his fellow heads of government to 
follow Washington’s lead. One proposal 
being considered by the White House: 
to ask the other six for a pledge to cut 
their 1978 energy Consumption by a set 
figure, perhaps 10%. Carter will run into 
some flak. The French, in particular, 
complain that the U S.’s rising oil im¬ 
ports encourage the OPEC price boosts 
that hurt countries like France. 

► Trading with the Third World. 
Kissinger toyed with the idea of com¬ 
modity price stabilization agreements 
that would insulate developing countries 
from wild swings in their earnings from 
export sales of raw materials, but Ford’s 
Treasury Secretary. William Simon, an 
ardent free-trader, knocked it down. No 
such conflicts have shown up in the Car¬ 
ter Administration. The President, 
while not committing the U.S. to sta¬ 
bilization plans, seems willing to discuss 
them. The Administration last week in¬ 
formed a United Nations meeting in Ge¬ 
neva that it is ready to talk about the 
financing of stabilization plans. 

The two previous economic sum¬ 
mits, at France’s Ch&teau de Rambouil- 
let in November 1975 and in Puerto 
Rico last June, produced little but talk. 
London may be no different, but for¬ 
tunately immediate results are not all- 
important. The meeting will give the 
otter six heads of government their first 
opportunity to size up the new Presi¬ 
dent in person. If they like what they 
te. they will be holder in tackling the 
itagg^ecxmofflie {problems that afflict 
tfen - 


(AIM • 

Render unto Cesar 

In a bitter and sometimes violent 
struggle that dragged on for more than 
a decade, Cesar Chavez’s United Farm 
Workers Union hauled the Teamsters 
in what the Chicano leader called an 
/‘all-out war” to organize workers in Cal¬ 
ifornia’s vineyards and truck farms. Last 
week, before television cameras, the two 
unions signed a peace treaty that gives 
the field hands to the U.F.W., and the 
canners, packers and farm-truck drivers 
to the Teamsters. The uniikety allies 
pledged to honor each other’s picket 
lines, support each other s organizing ef¬ 
forts and cooperate in seeking legislation 
to strengthen the right of farm workers 
to union representation. ‘Both of us 
were fed up with fighting/’ said an ex¬ 


put jobip had seen the membership of 
his union dwindle from a high pf more 
than 60,000 in 1972 to a low of 5>000 in 
1974 (current membership; 18,000). 

Chavez aides claim that the Team¬ 
sters feared they would lose a jurisdic¬ 
tional dispute now {pending before the 
California agricultural labor relations 
board and thus have to surrender 50,000 
workers to Chavez involuntarily. But the 
real reason for the Teamsters’ cave-in 
seems to be public relations: the scandal- 
scarred Teamsters are under heavy at¬ 
tack. An investigation of the union's 
Central States, Southeast and Southwest 
Areas Pension Fundi often accused of 
funneling money to the Mafia, is still 
under way at the UJS. Department of 
Labor. This week. Federal officials will 
announce a plan forcing all Teamster 
members off the fond's board of trust¬ 
ees. In this climate, Teamsters leaders 



TEAMSTER PRESIDENT FITZSIMMONS « FARM WORKERS' CHAVEZ AFTER AGREEMENT 
The grapes of peace could mean a national union down on the farm. 


ultant Chavez as he signed the agree¬ 
ment with M.E. Anderson, director of 
the Western Conference of Teamsters. 
“Now the battle starts with the real 
opponents—the growers.” Teamsters 
President Frank Fitzsimmons flew from 
Washington to give his blessing. 

Holy Cause. Which leaves unan¬ 
swered the real question: Why did the 
Teamsters give up a fight they had been 
winning? Under the agreement, the 
Teamsters will render unto Cesar work¬ 
ers whom they had been taking away 
from him. Using their financial resourc¬ 
es and, according to the U.F.W., “goon 
squads,” the Teamsters had already per¬ 
suaded more than 50,000 of California’s 
250,000 agricultural workers to join 
them rather than the U.F.W. Chavez, 
who is better at persuading liberals to re¬ 
gard boycotting grapes and lettuce as a 
holy cause than he is at administering 
services or efficiently parceling 


may well have thought that by giving 
in to Chavez, still a liberal hero, they 
could for once appear to be on the side 
of peace and brotherhood. 

Chavez was more than willing to 
clasp the Teamsters’ hand. He expects 
his union to gain 22,000 new members 
by year’s end. With a firm base in Cal¬ 
ifornia, the charismatic Chicano could 
then move on to other Western states. 
Last week’s U.F.W.-Teamsters agree¬ 
ment applies to 13 Western states for 
five years, and provides that after (wo 
years the unions will begin negotiations 
to make the agreement national. If that 
happens^ the agriculture industry could 
be forced to drop its opposition to a na¬ 
tional collective-bargaining law for farm 
workers, and Chavez could be on his way 
to realizing what generations of union 
organizers, have looked on as an unat¬ 
tainable goal; a national farm workers’ 
Mpfoit; & ; 


CHARLIE'S ANGEL ADOS TWO « TWO 


POITIER TAKES FIVE IN TIMES SQUARE TO PREPARE FOR HER ROLE 



sy 


As far as her producers are con¬ 
cerned, No. 1 Angel Farrah Fawcett- 
Majors is turning into a devil. Buoyed 
by the record-breaking sales of Farrah 
posters and 40 or so movie offers, the 
Charlie s Angels star has decided to quit 
the hit ABC series. The Hollywood line 
has it that she is playing games to raise 
her salary from $5,000 per episode to as 
much as $75,000. The word from the 
Fawcett-Majors household, however, is 
that the actress has simply done some 
basic arithmetic. Since Farrah’s 5 mil¬ 
lion poster fans alone would probably 



lay out $3 to see her famous teeth and 
other assets in a film, she ought to go 
into the movies. 

■ 

Of all the questions he will put to for¬ 
mer President Nixon, says British Talk- 
Show Host and Entertainer David Frost, 
the one he is tempted to ask first is “Why 
didn't you destroy the tapes?" Television 
audiences across the U.S. and abroad 
will hear what Frost decides on May 4 
when the first of the four 90-minute Da- 
vid-and-Dick shows is aired. Chatting 
about the interviews on wnew-tv's 
Friends of ... show, Frost, 37, recalled 
how he informed Nixon that he want¬ 
ed the shows to appear before the slow 
summer TV season. Referring to his 
farewell speech, Nixon said jocularly: 
“We got a hell of an audience on Au¬ 
gust 9, 1974." To ensure that same hell 
of an audience in May, Frost met with 
his subject at San Clemente last week 
to iron out final details and digest the 
briefing books put together by his staff 
for the marathon taping sessions sched¬ 
uled from March 23 to April 20. Under 
the terms of the $650,000-or-so deal, the 
ex-President has no control over con¬ 
tent or editing and cannot see any of 
the questions in advance. “Nixon can, 
of course, refuse to answer questions," 
points out Frost. "But then I am able to 
film his refusing’to answer." 

■ 

Pamela Poitier, 22, is determined to 
make it on her own. She turned down a 
part in Father Sidney Peltier's movie, 
tentatively titled Piece of the Action , in 
order to act off-Broadway. “I don't want 


to take the easy way out. 1 want to be in¬ 
dependent and make my statement 
alone." she explains. Her statement 
turns out to be that of a “sensitive girl 
who falls into hooking" in Jockeys, a new 
play about a Puerto Rican jockey on the 
way up. To research the part, Pam 
grilled a prostitute acquaintance for de¬ 
tails of the life. She even slipped out be¬ 
tween rehearsals to Manhattan's raun¬ 
chy Times Square to gain insight into 
the local working girls at their trade 
—and to have her picture taken. 

■ 

His and hers. Gerald R. Ford and 
Wife Betty are getting to work on their 
respective memoirs. His book will be¬ 
gin at the time Nixon selected him as 
Vice President and will concentrate 
largely on the events of his presidency. 
Hers will be a more personal memoir, 
a candid look at her struggle to bal¬ 
ance her roles as public figure, wife 
and mother. No unseemly family ri¬ 
valry is likely: the double contract with 
Co-Publishers Harper A Row and the 
Reader's Digest will yield the two Fords 
a cool $1 million. 

■ 

Being a Rolling Stones fan is no way 
to make headlines—unless your name 
happens to be Margaret Trudeau. Then 
it is easy. All Margaret had to do was at¬ 
tend a couple of rare nightclub perfor¬ 
mances by that bad, bad bond at To¬ 
ronto’s^ Mocambo and mingle with 
the boys afterward. Trouble was, the first 
show coincided with the sixth anniver¬ 
sary of Margaret's wedding to Canada's 
Prime Minister, Pierre ilHon Trvdtee, 





57. Leaving husband and three children din, Margaret flew to New York City, « 

in Ottawa, Margaret, 28, had checked and promptly disappeared from public * 

in at the Stones’ hotel and stayed up view. Headed the same way, on a dif- 7 

with the group into the early-morning ferent flight, were Stones Lead Singer < 

hours. That was enough to set tongues Mick Jogger and Guitarist Ron Wood. « 

and typewriters clacking. Margaret ap- Newspapers raised their collective eye- 5 

parently had a grand time, though, and brows at the coincidence. After two : 

only Stones Guitarist Keith Richard days of hubbub, Margaret calmly ap- ” 

seemed to feel a little the worse for wear, peared in public in the company of Prin- ? 

But then, Richard had reason. Only a cess Yosmin Khan, at whose apartment 

week before, the Royal Canadian she was staying. The two women ar- 

Mounted Police found 22 grams of her- rived at the ballet to watch MikhaH Ro¬ 
om in his hotel room and charged Rich- ryshnikov dance. All the frenzy, said 

ard with possession for the purpose of Margaret, was nonsense. Said she: 

trafficking. Under Canadian law, he the- ‘Look, Fm a married lady. I love my 

oretically faces Life imprisonment if husband and I love music." Her New 
found guilty. (Richard also faces a much York trip, she added, was a vacation 
less serious charge of possession of co- devoted to photography. Said Trudeau, 
caine.) Was this the kind of company back in Ottawa: "This has been planned 
for the wife of Canada’s head of gov- for some time." An aggrieved Jagger 
eminent to be keeping? Almost every- added his own disclaimer From the 
body except Margaret clearly felt not. Manhattan town house where he was 
Even Stones Drummer Chdrile Watts staying with his wife Bianca and their 
was overheard to matter to Bassist Bill, ailing five-year-old daughter, the Prince 
my wife as- of Rock declared that hints of dalli r 
. ; ance with Margaret were ‘’insulting to 

. me aqd insulting to her." 

, air’- , 


K3Cj*ttawwith us.” 













A Bitter Reaction to an FDA Ban 



Ac the Golden Door, a chic fat farm 
in Escondido. Calif. Chef Michel Stroot 
wondered whal he would do now to 
sweeten the evening's dessert for his 
chubby clientele. At a Weight Watchers 
clinic in Manhattan, Michael Fiorenli- 
no, 38, a veteran dieter, vowed that he 
would travel to Europe, if necessary, to 
replenish his supply. At offices of the 
American Diabetes Association, tele¬ 
phones rang almost continuously as anx¬ 
ious callers sought advice In Brooklyn, 
the Cumberland Packing Corp. sus¬ 
pended production of its product. Sweet 
'n Low. then resumed it to meet sudden¬ 
ly booming demand. On the New York 
Stock Exchange, the prices of some bev¬ 
erage-company shares temporarily took 
a dive. At many stores, weight-conscious 
buyers stripped the shelves bare of their 
favorite low-calorie products. Insisted 
Atlanta Banker William Schwartz III 
‘'Em going out to buy $1,000 worth of 
Tab I can't live without it " 

The nationwide flurry and concern 
was touched off last week by a Food 





STOCKINO UP ON OUT SODA A OTHER 
IOW-C AlORIE PRODUCTS IN NEW YORK STORE 


and Drug Administration announce¬ 
ment that it was taking first steps to¬ 
ward halting sales of saccharin, the only 
noncaloric artificial sweetener approved 
for use in foods and beverages in the 
U.S. since the banning of cyclamates in 
1970. Acting FDA Commissioner Sher- 
win Gardner emphasized that he saw 
no immediate hazard to public health 
from the chemical. Thus his agency will 
not immediately stop the manufacture 
of products containing saccharin (which 
account for at least $2 billion annually 
in sales) or recall those already on the 
shelves. But, Gardner insisted, “science 
and law' dictate that saccharin be re¬ 
moved from food.” 

The fda’s proposed ban, expected 
to go into effect in July, is based on a 
study by the Canadian government’s 
health-protection laboratory in Ottawa. 
For three years, researchers fed rats dai¬ 
ly doses of saccharin that amounted to 
5% of their diet by weight. In the first 
generation of rodents, seven out of 38 de¬ 
veloped bladder tumors, three of them 
malignant. In the second generation of 
rats—which had developed in the 
wombs of saccharin-fed mothers, were 
nursed on their milk and later given the 
chemical themselves—twelve out of 44 
had tumors; eight of them were malig¬ 
nant. That was enough for the fda. Two 
days after a scientific delegation from 
Washington picked up the results of the 
tests in Ottawa, the FDA and Canadian 
authorities announced plans to phase 
out saccharin. 

Large Dosages. Businessmen and 
scientists joined the public in question¬ 
ing the validity of those tests. “The f da 
has overreacted,” snapped a spokesman 
for the Calorie Control Council, an At¬ 
lanta-based trade group. “The physiolo¬ 
gy of a rat or mouse isn't the same as that 
of a human,” protested William Inman, 
vice president of Sherwin-Williams Co. 
of Cleveland, the sole U.S. producer of 
saccharin, whose output accounts for 
65% of the 8 million lbs. consumed year¬ 
ly by Americans. Researchers pointed to 
the enormous quantities of saccharin fed 
the test rats—equivalent to consumption 
by a human of some 800 cans of diet soda 
each day over a lifetime. Said Duke Uni¬ 
versity Biochemist Henry Kamin: “The 
dosages are so large that the result 
means nothing.” In Albany, N.Y., Dr. 
Frederick Coulston revealed that his 
tests on monkeys—much closer to hu¬ 
mans than are rats—revealed no harm¬ 
ful effects. Said he: ““We gave saccharin 
to rhesus monkeys over 6 l / z years—rela¬ 


tively high doses six days a week.” 
After examining the animals, he said, 
“we found nothing. They are perfectly 
normal.” 

Though the fda admitted there was 
no evidence that saccharin had caused 
cancer in humans during the 80 years 
the sweetener has been used in the U.S., 
the agency had no choice but to seek 
the ban. Under a 1958 amendment to 
the Food, Drug and Cosmetics Act, 
sponsored by former New York Rep¬ 
resentative James Delaney, any food ad¬ 
ditive—no matter in what quantities 
-—that causes cancer either in humans 
or lab animals must be prohibited. The 
same law may yet be invoked in other 
bans in the months ahead, though the 
fda is cleatly not happy with the 
amendment’s stringent clauses. Said an 
agency spokesman: “There is a need for 
public debate on the Delaney amend¬ 
ment. The ability to detect health haz¬ 
ards in 1958 was not as advanced as it 
is today. Congress has to consider 
whether that law is still appropriate.” 

No Surprise. Whatever the results 
of legal moves now being considered 
by both manufacturers and consumer 
groups against the FDA’s latfcst action, 
critics of the ban can hardly claim that 
they were caught by surprise. Ever since 
animal tests in the early 70s renewed 
concern that the chemical might be a 
carcinogen, the, FDA has been slowly 
moving toward a ban. By 1972 it had 
taken the sweetener from its ““generally 
recognized as safe” list and warned food 
and beverage companies to limit the sac¬ 
charin levels in their products. 

In his announcement, Gardner in¬ 
sisted that the “loss of saccharin will at 
worst be an inconvenience.” Most di¬ 
abetes specialists disagreed. They point¬ 
ed out that many of the estimated 10 
million Americans who suffer from di¬ 
abetes find saccharin absolutely essen¬ 
tial to fulfill their craving for sweets. At 
Boston's Joslin Diabetes Foundation, 
callers were urged to write strong let¬ 
ters of protest to their Congressmen. Ex¬ 
claimed the foundation’s president. Dr. 
Alexander Marble: “This ban is against 
common sense!” The American Diabe¬ 
tes Association was so concerned about 
how to deal with the saccharin crisis that 
it scheduled an emergency meeting. Said 
Dr. Donnell Etzwiler of Minneapolis, 
head of the Diabetes Association: “Tak¬ 
ing away low-calorie sweeteners may 
well be a more serious health threat than 
this cancer “threat.’ ” Diabetics are not 
the only ones who may be hurt by the 
ban. Millions of other Americans are 
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overweight, a condition that can lead to 
such difficulties as hypertension and car* 
diovascular disease; without diet foods, 
their number is likely to swell. 

At the very least, the FDA’s action 
will probably force a sharp change in 
the eating and drinking habits of many 
Americans. Such products as diet jams 
and jellies, sugarless chewing gum and 
even some familiar toothpaste tastes will 
have to be drastically altered. Sweet n 
Low and other sugar substitutes may 
vanish from the table, forcing dieting 
coffee and tea drinkers to take their fa¬ 
vorite brew straight—or with sugar. 
Leading soft-drink manufacturers like 
Coca-Cola and PepsiCo are promising 
to continue marketing diet drinks, pre¬ 
sumably by reducing sugar content of 
some beverages, resorting [o sweeteners 
like high-fructose corn syrup, and per¬ 
haps adding citrus or other flavorings. 
But some of these newcomers may be 
richer in calories than saccharin-sweet¬ 
ened brands and may not be as tasty. 

Elusive Mechanism. Despite the 
problems with cyclamates and saccha¬ 
rin, many researchers are optimistic 
about ultimately finding a safe sugar 
substitute. But their task is complicated 
by the subtle and elusive nature of the 
taste mechanism. Most of the known ar¬ 
tificial sweeteners Jhavc been discovered 


accidentally. To make sweeteners to or¬ 
der, scientists will need to learn more 
about the taste buds. Spread across the 
tongue, these clusters of cells are sen¬ 
sitive to the four major taste sensations: 
sweet, sour, bitter and salt. Physiologists 
believe that parts of the food molecules 
actually fit loosely into receptors on the 
cells, somewhat like a key in a lock, 
thereby sending a signal to the appro¬ 
priate center in the brain. If the struc¬ 
ture of the sites could ever be determined 
precisely, chemists might be able to fash¬ 
ion matching molecules that produced 
the desired taste sensations 

Until then, the search for sugar sub¬ 
stitutes will continue on a largely hit-or- 
miss basis. One chemical, called aspar¬ 
tame, was found by G.D Scarle & Co 
during research on an ulcer drug. The 
fda had approved aspartame's sale, but 
stayed that action pending a new look 
at Searle’s test data. Another contender 
to succeed saccharin is a chemical called 
xylitol; used as a chewing-gum sweet¬ 
ener in tests in Finland and the U.S., it 
sharply reduced formation of cavities. 
But it costs more than sugar and has 
the same number of calories. 

Another promising prospect was 
discovered by U.S. Agriculture Depart¬ 
ment scientists: a supersweet calorie-less 
substance (a thousand times sweeter 
than sugar) made from an extract of 
grapefruit rinds. At the University of 
Pennsylvania, researchers have isolated 
powerful protein sweeteners from trop¬ 
ical berries. Yet until such substances 
are tested, approved and come to mar¬ 
ket, Americans will have to accommo¬ 
date to a new reality: that life may quite 
longer be as sweet. 

v.' u . 


The tear of the Superstuf fers 


Dunk. The word does not do justice 
to the majesty and the savagery of the 
act. First comes the ballet move—an ex¬ 
plosion in the legs, a concussive last step 
and then a great leap . Floating , twisting, 
pulling free of the floor, drifting over 
dazed defenders. Then the frozen mo¬ 
ment, suspended above the basket , serene 
for a timeless instant. Finally the kill, 
ramming ball through rim tn a single fe¬ 
rocious stab of hostility and triumph. 

As every schoolyard player knows, 
the dunk is back in college basketball 
After a decade of exile prompted by 
fears that the advantages of the big men 
would destroy balance, the dunk/slam/ 
stuff has set backboards resonating 
across the country. Trymg to ensure that 
the equipment—as well as the quality 
of play—survived the onslaught of a gift¬ 
ed new generation of players, the Na¬ 
tional Collegiate Athletic Association 
retained the ban on dunks during warm¬ 
ups. (Regulation-play attrition is high 
enough: the University of Detroit broke 
20 rims, at $30 each, in 27 games.) But 
it is a niggling constraint, and one 
scarcely noticed by fans who come to 
cheer the unleashed superstuffers. 

Shredded Strings. This season's 
array of gifted college players—not to 
mention dunkers--is among the biggest 
in basketball history, u c.L.A.’s Marques 
Johnson, winner of the new Adolph 
Rupp Trophy as the nation's top play¬ 
er, is a dunker nonpareil. James Hardy 
has shredded the strings so often for San 
Francisco that Dr. J comparisons fol¬ 
low him like autograph hounds. His 
teammate 7-ft Bill Cartwright has a soft 
shooting touch and an allitudinous, 
B-52 dunk that conjures up memories 
of u.c L A.’s Kareeni Abdul-Jabbar, the 
man whose si/e and skills were largely 
responsible for instituting the anti-dunk 
rule in the first place. But size is not 
quintessential. Alabama’s Kent Looney, 
a 5-fl. 9-in., 141-lb. guard, went over a 
7-ft. opponent to stuff a rebound. The 
country's top dunker is Rutgers Center 
James Bailey, who has slammed down 
an incredible 85 jams this year. For Bai¬ 
ley, a lay-up is a lapse of imagination. 
Aside from individual practitioners of 
the dunking art, there are teams who 
make the stuff a group effort. The Uni¬ 
versity of Louisville’s official nickname 
is the Cardinals, but they prefer the des¬ 
ignation “Doctors of Dunk.” The pyro¬ 
technics are crowd-rousing, as increased 
decibel levels in field houses everywhere 
attest, and at Louisville, fans express 
their appreciation in more tangible 
ways: attendance is up an average of 
2,000 for each home game. 

The ringing rims are only an aspect 
of a memorable season for college bas¬ 


ketball No single team has dominated 
the game as have U.C.L a and Indiana, 
but evenly matched good teams abound. 
The number of talented players is so 
large and so evenly distributed that Ar¬ 
kansas Couch Eddie Sutton could, with 
few exceptions, adhere to a self-imposed 
500-mile recruiting limit and still field 
a 26-1 team. Traditional powerhouses 
such as u.c l A , North Carolina and 
Kentucky made the top 20, but so did 
newcomeis Detroit, North Carolina- 
Charlotte, Utah and Arkansas. Back in 
the fold are such born-agains as San 
Francisco, back-to-back national cham¬ 
pions duiing the Bill Russell era. and 
Holy Cross, which has not been in the 
N.C A A. tournament since Tom Hem- 
sohn departed. 

The second season, the one that real¬ 
ly counts, began last week with the open¬ 
ing round of the n.c.a.a. tournament. 
The 32-team field may just be, team for 
team, the best in history. As the teams 
work up the tournament ladder toward 
the final prize, two contrasting styles, 
as usual, will clash: ball control and 



SAN FRANCISCO'S JAMiS HARDY DUNKING 
Rim bending is back. 
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freelance offense. The return of the dunk 
has underscored a growing trend toward 
wide-open, flashy offensive play. While 
defense is still most often the key to win¬ 
ning the big ones, deliberate, ball-con¬ 
trol offense appears to be going the way 
of the two-hand set shot No team is 
among the top 30 in both offense and de¬ 
fense. Still, a pattern clearly emerges 
Twice as many n.C'.a a tourney entrants 
can be found among the offensive pace¬ 
setters as among the defensive leaders 
At the extremes are the No. 1 teams in 
each category, stingy Princeton, which 
allowed opponents an average of 50 8 
points per game, and Nevada-Las Ve¬ 
gas, for whom 50 points in the first half 


is an off night (the Rebels average 106 
points and have scored as many a s 135). 

Run-and-gun offense carried the 
pre-tournament polls; eight of the top 
ten teams averaged more than 84 points 
per 4Q-min. game. Without the goad of 
a 24-sec clock and with zone defense 
allowed, the scoring output of the na¬ 
tional collegiate leaders was more per 
minute than that of the pros. It is a 
pace that can be kept only with fast 
breaks and outside shooting, not by end¬ 
lessly passing the ball in controlled pat¬ 
terns. As University of Cincinnati 
Coach Gale Catlett puts it: “You have 
to let the thoroughbreds run.” 

Jerry Tarkanian, whose speedy Ne¬ 


vada-Las Vegas te*m shoots** though 
every game were the Battle of the Bulge, 
agrees. Tarkanian is not satisfied with 
ball control, the back-door lay-up or, for 
that matter, with merely his end of the 
court. Says he: “The less talent you have, 
the more deliberate you have to be. You 
want to reduce the floor space on which 
the game is played We want to do just 
the opposite: spread the court and uti¬ 
lize the full 94 feet.” 

Whoever emerges triumphant on 
March 28 in Atlanta will walk away 
with the banner of one of college bas¬ 
ketball's most lustrous and exciting 
years. And probably stuff it into the 
strings of the nearest goal. 


BYPLAY/ROGER KAHN 

The Socializing of Slap Shots 


Fragments of a strange, nco-Marx- 
lst, semicomic, mostly portentous sports 
story broke—1 should say oozed—out of 
Cleveland the other week. 

A hockey team called the Barons 
stopped paying its players. Melvin Swig, 
the president of the Barons, pleaded the 
club's poverty, which was an honest plea 
as Mr. Swig stated it. The Barons were 
not drawing in their home arena near 
Cleveland. Mr. Swig, however, resides 
m San Francisco. There his family pros¬ 
pers in real estate and owns the glori¬ 
ous and expensive Fairmont Hotel. 

“The guys won't skate for free," said 
Bob Stewart, a husky defenseman who 
runs the Cleveland chapter of the Pro¬ 
fessional Hockey Players Association. 
In effect, Mel Swig shrugged. He hadn't 
bought the Cleveland Barons, anyway. 
He’d bought the California Golden 
Seals. When they didn't draw, he had 
to move them to Cleveland, and now 
the Seals-Barons still weren't drawing 
and a moving company was looking for 
$70,000—and that wasn’t in the Cleve¬ 
land till cither. 1 mean, it was fun own- 

. SPARSE CROWD AT BARONS' ARINA 



ing a hockey team, hut this was absurd. 

“We’ve got to work something out,” 
Alan Eagleson, lawyer for the players' 
association, told the rulers of the Na¬ 
tional Hockey League at a crisis meet¬ 
ing in New York. Eighteen teams com¬ 
pete in the N.H L.. some subsidiaries of 
large conglomerates. No significant cash 
appeared, and at length the owners 
could not decide whether to bury the 
Barons quietly to Chopin or more dra¬ 
matically to Siegfried's funeral music 
from Gdtterdiimmerutig 

Faced with executive ennui, Eagle- 
son had to work with desperate speed 
If the Barons folded, at least ten play¬ 
ers would be thrown out of work and cer¬ 
tain games would be canceled. No di¬ 
saster Other troubled hockey teams, 
like the Pittsburgh Penguins, might also 
be seduced toward bankruptcy No de¬ 
light. Finally and critically, the de¬ 
ferred-income contract—basis of six-fig¬ 
ure salaries in all sports—would at once 
become suspect. Who could sign a long¬ 
term deal with a team that might dis¬ 
appear in the short term? 

That question transcended hockey. 
Without deferred-income provisions, 
player salaries would shrink or even 
shrivel The death of an obscure Cleve¬ 
land hockey team could shake all sport. 
Barons, hell. They looked like the Cleve¬ 
land Sarajevos. 

Eagleson checked the books. The 
Barons needed $600,000 to finish the 
season. He offered Canadian banks the 
credibility of the players’ association, 
plus receipts from an exhibition series 
that would include the best teams in the 
league. Eagleson raised the $600,000 (at 
11%), which he passed on to the Bar¬ 
ons (at 11%). It is as if the United Auto 
Workers had bailed out Oldsmobile. 

Ultimately, what these events illus¬ 
trate is that the sports boom has peaked. 
Bob Woolf, who represents about 300 
athletes, recently spoke at the Harvard 
Law School Forum. A hockey player 


worth $125,000 a year in the open mar¬ 
ket last season, he said, is now worth 
about $85,000.* 

As recently as ten years ago, ath¬ 
letes generally were underpaid. Hockey 
stars drew as little as $10,000. With the 
appearance of lawyers and agents, they 
acquired professional bargaining help. 
Then entrepreneurs, starting new 
leagues in football and basketball and 
hockey, put the professional bargainers 
where bargainers dream of being—atop 
thrones, sorting bids from rival leagues. 
Finally, as new teams and new leagues 
began to fade, a series of court decisions 
gave athletes the right to bargain from 
team to team within a single league. 
There seemed no limit to salaries for 
slap shots. 

“But irs took a good tax-shelter deal 
away last year,” Woolf said, “and we’re 
discovering something. Without the tax 
shelter, sportsmen are not really that in¬ 
terested in owning sports teams. There 
isn't fresh money around.’’ 

The situation in general: 

1) FOOTBALL. Very solid. The 
N.F.L. is helped by a television contract 
that throws off $2 million to each team 
and by a relatively low salary scale. No 
signs of imminent trouble anywhere. 

2) BASKETBALL. In remarkably good 
health. The N.B.A. pays very high sal¬ 
aries, but squads are small. Salaries ap¬ 
pear stabilized. So does the league. 

3) BASEBALL. Heading for trouble. 
Creditors had to take over the Houston 
Astros. Four or five other franchises 
seem undercapitalized. Court action and 
blundering leadership are sending base¬ 
ball salaries through the dome. One pro¬ 
jection suggests that within three years 
every starting major-leaguer will be 
earning at least $200,000. Extreme per¬ 
haps, but in the next five years we may 
see some major league bankruptcies. 

4) HOCKEY. Eagleson would like four 
or five weak franchises folded this sum¬ 
mer to avoid more Baron crises. No in¬ 
vestment for widows and orphans. 

5) OVERALL. A Harvard Law degree 
may become as valuable as a good fast 
ball in ten years. 1 haven’t decided which 
way to root oh that one. 


THE PRESS 


Prime Time for TV 

The first woman network correspon¬ 
dent to cover a national political con¬ 
vention for TV had a double assignment. 
She was supposed to interview Bess Tru¬ 
man and Frances Dewey and, while she 
was at it, apply their pancake makeup. 
Pauline Frederick rose from that humil¬ 
iating start in 1948 to a distinguished ca¬ 
reer as NBC's United Nations correspon¬ 
dent. By the time she retired from NBC 
in 1974, only a handful of women had 
followed her into the influential, hotly 
coveted but obdurately masculine pre¬ 
serve of network reporting. 

That is changing. Mindful of the 
women's movement, fearful of Govern¬ 
ment action, and stung by a multimil- 
lion-dollar antidiscrimination suit filed 
against NBC by its female employees in 
1975, the three major networks have dis¬ 
covered that women deliver the news 
as credibly as men. In the three years 
since Pauline Frederick left NBC (she is 
now a commentator for National Pub¬ 
lic Radio), the number of women net¬ 
work journalists on-camera has nearly 
doubled, to 25. While Barbara Walters 
was making headlines with her $1 mil¬ 
lion-a-year contract at ABC, three 
women moved into newsreading jobs. 
NBC assigned two women to cover Cap¬ 
itol Hill, and ABC and NBC put women 
on the prestigious White House beat. 

Some male colleagues are critical of 
this female invasion. “It's the same thing 
as when blacks started to work in TV,” 
grouses a leading Washington corre¬ 
spondent. “Instead of bringing them 
along slowly, the tendency has been to 
put them in high-visibility positions for 
which they’re not prepared.” TV news- 
women do tend to be younger and less 
experienced than their male colleagues. 
For that reason and because they are 
“the first wave,” they are highly com¬ 
petitive. As NBC Correspondent Douglas 
Kiker puts it, “When you want some¬ 
body to go out in a blizzard on a Sun¬ 
day night to do a 30-second spot, they 
say, "Send me in, coach.’ They’re com¬ 
ing from behind and they know it.” 

Some women journalists who have 
come from behind to carve out success¬ 
ful careers on-camera: 

JANE PAULEY, 26, worked for less 
than four years at local stations in In¬ 
dianapolis and Chicago before being 
chosen last fall as leading lady of nbc's 
Today show (annual salary: more than 
SI25,000). ‘Tve been blessed with the 
good fortune of my sex from the begin¬ 
ning,” she says of her rapid rise. Though 
some TV critics have'ducked over her 
dearth of experience, Pauley has dem¬ 
onstrated precocious poise in her Today 
interviews and ad libs. She shares the 
show's food features and other “wom¬ 
en’s” stories with Host Tom Brokaw. 



Newswomen 

“Why not?” asks Pauley. “I can't cook 
to save my life.” She rises at 4:45 a.m., 
works until midafternoon, retires before 
11 p.m., and spends many weekends 
traveling. 

MARGARET OSMER, 38, unlike Pau¬ 
ley and other newcomers, made it the 
hard way. A Cornell graduate, she broke 
into television in 1961 as a researcher 
in the CBS legal department, spent sev¬ 
en years as a CBS reporter at the U.N. 
and two as a producer-reporter for ABC’s 
weekly Reasoner Report before becom¬ 
ing a newsreader on the network’s Good 
Morning. America show a year and a 
half ago. She makes $50,000 a year, “and 
that’s low compared to men who’ve had 
this job.” Being a woman helps at first, 
Osmer believes, but in the long run it is 
harder to be taken seriously: “Some men 
say they like to get their news from a 
man. But that’s because they're used to 
seeing men in certain roles—doctors, 
lawyers—and it takes time to change it.” 

MARILYN BERGER, 41, joined NBC 
last winter after a decade as a diplo¬ 
matic reporter for Newsdayand later the 
Washington Post , and last summer be¬ 
came the network's senior White House 
correspondent. The transition to televi¬ 
sion has not been easy. “I’m a loner, 
and TV is very much a group art, with 
a camera crew and a producer,” says 
Brooklyn-born Berger. She dislikes be¬ 
ing “pinned at the White House” for 
staged events when she could be out de¬ 
veloping stories. Says she: “If I had the 
chance. I’d like to have my own half- 
hour interview program, or be one of 
the reporters on a weekly television 
magazine show where you could dig into 
a story at greater depth.” At present, 
Berger is trying to put more decibels into 
her scholarly, soft-voiced delivery: “I 
should project more, be more dramatic.” 

CATHERINE MACKIN, 38, covers 
Capitol Hill for nbc all week and then 
flies to New York to anchor the Sun¬ 
day night news, which she took over last 
summer. It is a demanding regimen, but 
it does not bother Mackin: “People who 
do what we do are fairly driven people. 
I’m a compulsive worker.” Mackin 
worked her way from,her home-town 
Baltimore News American to become in 
1972 the first woman network television 
floor reporter at a national political con¬ 
vention. Though some viewers find her 
taut and aloof on-camera, ofT-camera 
acquaintances insist she is quite the op¬ 
posite. “I have a small circle of friends,” 
she says, “who don’t mind if I come late 
to dinner.” 

LESLEY STAHL, 35, is telegenic dis¬ 
proof of the premise that girls who wear 
glasses seldom get studio passes. She has 
resisted suggestions from her bosses at 
CBS—and her mother—that she replace 
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her horn-rims with contact lenses. Af- 
ter Stahl's first network stand-up report, 
her mother complained from Boston: 
“Sixty million Americans saw you to¬ 
night. One of them was my future son- 
in-law, but he's never going to call you 
for a date because you wore glasses!" Ac¬ 
tually Stahl, who now makes more than 
$50,000 a year, is one of the few women 
correspondents who is married. Her hus¬ 
band: author and former New York mag¬ 
azine Writer Aaron Latham, 33. “I 
couldn’t be married to someone who 
wants me home at 6 o'clock," says Stahl. 
“Aaron knows all about the news busi¬ 
ness. He told me that the most roman¬ 
tic thing I said to him in the first year 
after we met I in 19731 was do you real¬ 
ly think Nixon is going to resign?" 

RENE* POUSSAINT, 32, was born in 
Spanish Harlem, studied at Sarah Law¬ 
rence, the Sorbonnc, Yale s law school 
and U.C.L.A., sold advertising for a ra¬ 
dio station in Malawi, translated a tome 
on anthropology from the French, and 
taught at Indiana University. Finding 
that her Indiana students paid more at¬ 
tention to television than to books, Pous- 
saint fired off copies of her resumd to 
television and radio stations around the 
country, cbs hired her for its Chicago 
outlet, and three years later made her a 


a year. But Poussaint con^den network 
reporting just another step in her relent¬ 
less quest for learning and experience. 
She talks of going back to teaching, or 
helping an African nation set up its own 
television industry. Says Poussaint: *1 
don't intend to spend the next ten years 
of my life jumping on and off airplanes 
trying to explain the national debt in 
one minute forty-five.” 

ANN COMPTON, 30, the first wom¬ 
an assigned by a network to cover the 
White House, may be the most enthu¬ 
siastic journalist in Washington. “There 
isn't a day goes by that I don't thank 
my lucky stars that I'm where I am,” 
she says. Tall (5 ft. 9 in.) and, as she 
puts it, "big boned." Compton scurries 
through the White House, buttonholing 
Carter staffers, befriending Secret Ser¬ 
vice men and vacuuming the place clean 
of stories. A drama major at Virginia's 
Hollins College, she covered Virginia 
politics for the CBS Roanoke affiliate. 
ABC hired her in 1973 to anchor net¬ 
work radio newscasts and a year later 
dispatched her to the White House. 
Compton spends so much time at 1600 
Pennsylvania Avenue that the George¬ 
town house she bought last year on her 
$55,000 earnings remains unpainted and 
unpapered. Her social life is similarly 


with atiy man who had 
mine," she say* but allows that even¬ 
tually "I’d like to go back toVirginia. I 
want a station wagon full of kids and 
wet bathing suits.” 

Some critics allege that these and 
other video Valkyries are making it on 
their looks, a charge that could also be 
applied to men in TV. NBC’s Mackin 
feels that "the cosmetic end of TV is a 
burden for women. Viewers are tougher 
on us. They look at our clothes more 
closely than at a man's.” ABC's Osmer 
recalls the day in Washington when the 
wind kept messing up her hair, as well 
as her stand-up report; a male corre¬ 
spondent helpftilly produced a can of 
hair spray from his attach^ case. 

Despite their numerical gains, wom¬ 
en still constitute only 13% of all on- 
camera network newsgatherers. Some 
who have made it fear that the tide for 
women is ebbing. 'There's less of a ten¬ 
dency by the networks to hire women 
just because they are women," believes 
ABC’s Compton. Marlene Sanders, ABC's 
vice president for documentaries, is 
more optimistic. "Women have only just 
been admitted to the system. Five years 
from now more of us will be ready for 
top jobs. It takes time.” Too much time, 
some women fear. Says Public Broad- 


network correspondent there, at $28,000 neglected. “There is no way Td put up 
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casting Commentator Lynn Sherr: 
"Think of the possibility of two women 
anchors on a network news broadcast, 
and you'll understand we're still in the 
Ice Age." 

A Feud in Anchorage 

When a newspaper wins the top Pu¬ 
litzer Prize for journalistic excellence, 
one might expect it to flourish like the 
biblical green bay tree—or at least the 
Washington Post after Watergate. 

There are no bay trees, green or oth¬ 
erwise, in Alaska, however, and last 
spring's Pulitzer gold-medal winner for 
public service. Anchorage’s Daily News 
(Time, May 17), is having a long dark 
winter. To reduce expenses, the paper 
has had to trim its editorial staff from 
21 to twelve. Two of the three reporters 
whose Pulitzer-winning articles revealed 
the stranglehold that the Teamsters 
have gained on Alaskan labor have left 
for better jobs, and the morning Daily 
News 1 circulation of 11,600 has shrunk 
to 7,580. But Publisher Katherine Fan¬ 
ning, 49, who with her husband bought 
the paper in 1967 after leaving her na¬ 
tive Illinois* is fighting back. She has 
sued Anchorage's other newspaper, the 
Times . for $16.5 million because, she 
says, it is trying to put her out of busi¬ 
ness. 

Hie trouble began in 1974, when the 
already battered Daily News merged its 
advertising* circulation and production 
departments with those of the far larg¬ 
er Tbqes (circ. 45,350). Only the edito¬ 
rial departments remained separate: the 
News continued to ask awkward qubs- 
tionsabout conservation while the limes 
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KAY FANNING IN HER NEWSROOM 
A long dark winter . 

oil pipeline and any other scheme that 
might improve the state's economy. 

The purpose of the merger, of course, 
was to lower operating expenses for the 
loss-ridden Daily News. The deal, how¬ 
ever, had the opposite effect. In the last 
year before joining up with the Times. 
Tanning's paper lost $650,000. A year 
later the red ink was even redder: $750.- 
000. Worse, according to Fanning's law¬ 
suit, Times Publisher Robert B. Atwood 
and his staff have tried \o kill the com¬ 
petition by scaring off potential Daily 
News advertisers and subscribers, mis¬ 
managing the paper's financial a flairs 
and letting its distribution system go to 
pot. Says Kay Fanning, who took over 
the paper on her husband's death in 
1971: “Of the 22 other joint operating 
agreements in the U.S., to our knowl¬ 
edge this is the only one not working to 
the benefit of both newspapers.” 

Atwood, 69, disputes Fanning's ver¬ 
sion. Says he: “The whole thing is ri¬ 
diculous. The only way that the Times 
could have benefited from the arrange¬ 
ment was for the News to be a whop¬ 
ping success. If they made money, then 
the Times would share in the profits. 
There is no motivation for us to want to 
kill it.” 

Atwood points out that the News got 
into deep trouble only when Frederick 
('Ted*') Field, Kay Fanning's son by her 
first marriage to wealthy Chicagoan 
Marshall Field IV, stopped subsidizing 
the paper last October. Fanning agrees 
that the loss of the $500,000 annual sub¬ 
vention was a jolt and that she is seek¬ 
ing that amount to keep the News afloat 
for a year. But she blames Atwood for 
most of her current trouble. Says she: 
“What it comes down to is that the Times 
has absolute management control with 


, ► As the New York 7Imes's chief 
theater critic for the past decade. Clive 
Barnes is the night mayor of Broadway, 
a lively, literate reviewer who Can make 
or break a new show with a stroke of 
the pun. Barnes is also the paper's lead 
ing dance critic, and in a typical week 
the indefatigable aesthete shuttles from 
theater to theater covering both arts. 

His Times editors finally decided 
that his schedule is too busy and two 
weeks ago stripped Barnes of his drama 
post, leaving him with the less presti¬ 
gious chair of dance critic. The move 
surprised many at the Times , Barnes 
among them. “I would like to have been 
given the choice of which job to keep,” 
he said, “but I’m perfectly stoical about 
it. Presidents last only eight years." 

His superiors explain that it was eas¬ 
ier to find a new theater critic (second- 
string Times film reviewer Richard 
Eder) than to replace Oxford-schooled 
Balletomane Barnes as dance expert, the 
job for which he was imported from 
London in 1965. There were other pos¬ 
sible reasons, many in Manhattan's the¬ 
ater community resented Barnes' im¬ 
mense power, and some disliked his 
tendency to review plays as works of lit 
erature rather than live performances 
Barnes, 49, has also starred in local gos 
sip columns concerning some marital 
problems, and his bosses at the Times 
were thought to be not amused, a prud 
ishness they deny. “The idea that we'd 
tell him how to conduct his personal life 
is impudent," bristles Executive Editor 
A.M. Rosenthal. Though Barnes has lost 
his Times drama hat, he will continue 
his weekday theater and dance spots for 
the paper's radio station. Says he: “I’ve 
been going to the theater for 40 years, 
one doesn’t give up that sort of thing.*' 

► Shortly after Carll Tucker, a book 
and theater critic for the Village Voice, 
turned 25. his father-in-law, Manhattan 
Radio Station Owner R. Peter Straus, 
look him to breakfast to discuss ihe 
young man's future employment pros 
pects. Straus brought along Norman 
Cousins, editor of Saturday Review since 
he turned 25 in 1940. 

Cousins “liked the cut of his jib” and 
last week found something for young 
Tucker to do: buy and then edit Sat 
urday Review. The price was from $3 
million to $6.5 million, depending on 
various future expenses, and part of the 
money comes from the Straus and Tuck 
er families. Cousins, 61, will stay on as 
editor for a couple of years as he trains 
Tucker to succeed him. 

A 1973 Yale graduate who has writ 
ten five unpublished novels. Tucker 
hopes to enliven the magazine's high 
minded mix of essays, reviews and re 
portage to draw a younger audience. 
“It’s a damn good magazine with a lot 
of interesting stuff,” he says, “but it's 
always somebody's aunt who reads it 
None of my contemporaries do. 1 only 
began reading it after that breakfast." 


In Denver 

Th© Brown Palace 
Hotel is at the 
heart of things. 'Hie 
financial district 
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Denver’s finest 
stores a block away. 
The State Capitol, 
City Hall, Cuttigan 
Exhibition Hall, 
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(including the 
Brown Palace’s 
three great dining¬ 
rooms) within 
walking distance. 
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CHRISTINE SARRY A MIKHAIL BARYSHNIKOV IN ELIOT FELD'S VARIATIONS ON "AMERICA " 



Misha Meets Yankee Doodle 


Eliot Feld’s new ballet. Variations 
on "America. ” is a series of opinions. 
“This is what I think. Isn’t that surpris¬ 
ing?” asks Feld, 34, a brilliant chore¬ 
ographer who seems mildly baffled by 
his witty, ribald new dance. “This bal¬ 
let concerns some of my feelings about 
us, about America. It’s I he tests the word 
syllable by syllable 1 op-ti-mis-tic.’’ 

The atmosphere was jubilant when 
Feld unveiled his seven-minute romp 
through Americana at Manhattan's City 
Center last week. It was the first Broad¬ 
way run for the troupe that Joseph 
Papp has housed at the Public Theater 
for all of its nearly three-year exis¬ 
tence. This time the company danced 
to a real orchestra, playing in the pit, 
instead of to a solo piano or a tape. 
The stars were Christine Sarry, Feld’s 
favorite ballerina, and Guest Artist Mi¬ 
khail Baryshnikov. 

Though it is a bit late for the Bi¬ 
centennial, patriotic spirits ran high. 
The score, originally a Charles Ives or¬ 
gan fantasia, was orchestrated by Wil¬ 
liam Schuman. It bounced along with 
marchlike rhythms and even a saucy fla¬ 
menco. Allusions to country and flag 
abounded in Thomas Skelton’s starry 
light projections and Willa Kim's red, 
white and blue costumes. Pinching years 
into seconds required lightning transfor¬ 
mations by Sarry and Baryshnikov. Pi¬ 
oneers became Indians, who eventually 
turned into Central Park joggers. More 
than ever, Feld's choreography demand¬ 
ed speed and lucidity. Darting here and 
there in prickly little pas phrased right 


on the music, Sarry would suddenly spin 
out in a phosphorescent series of turns. 
Then she and Baryshnikov led a smart 
cakewalk. He threw a snappy salute and 
then, breaking free, rocketed through 
the air in flashing cabrioles that made 
the audience gasp. 

Many steps came straight from the 
ballet manual. Others have never been 
seen before: Misha’s good-natured fan¬ 
ny squeeze—his own derrifcre—and a 
figure in which Yankee Doodle scoops 
up Sarry to ring the Liberty Bell. Com¬ 
pression and speed obscured some of the 
complexity of the choreography. Ba¬ 
ryshnikov, as always, appeared to be 
dancing steps as they occurred to him. 
Occasionally Feld overreached. When 
the orchestra struck up a flourish rem¬ 
iniscent of the old Path4 newsreel fina¬ 
le, Baryshnikov lofted Sarry high in a 
grand one-handed Kirov lift. Majesti¬ 
cally, he floated her on a cushion of air, 
then plunged her straight to the floor in 
a resounding split. It looked more pain¬ 
ful than spectacular. 

Variations on "America " is a blue- 
sky, apple-pie kind of ballet. If it 
misses the intensity of some of Feld's 
longer works, it also lacks their some¬ 
times disturbing undertones. A circus 
of bravura set pieces, it may well join 
Le Corsaire, Don Quixote and similar 
pas de deux as staples of gala pro-, 
grams. Variations is bound to tempt 
other Virtuoso pairs. There are two rea¬ 
sons, however, why it may not look 
quite the same: Christine Sarry and 
Mikhail Baryshnikov. Joan Pawns 







RELIGION 


The New Testament Dating Game 


Exactly when the New Testament 
was written affects the interpretation of 
every aspect of Christian origins. Bib¬ 
lical scholars generally think that ex¬ 
cept for eight or nine of the letters at¬ 
tributed to St. Paul, the books were 
composed between A.D. 70 and the ear¬ 
ly 2nd century, with one or two even 
later. Fundamentalists believe every 
word in the Bible is literally true, but 
those who hold to "late” dating argue 
that much of the New Testament was 
not written by contemporary witnesses 
and tends to reflect later church views 
of Jesus and his Apostles. 

According to the latest earth trem¬ 
or in New Testament studies, the pres¬ 
ent scholarly consensus is wrong. John 
AT. Robinson. 57, Anglican dean of 
chapel and lecturer in theology at Trin¬ 
ity College, Cambridge, declares that all 
27 New Testament books were produced 
in approximately the two decades be¬ 
fore A.D. 70, and that they are the work 
of the Apostles themselves or of con¬ 
temporaries who worked with them. 
Since Jesus was crucified around A.D. 
30, this would mean that the authors 
knew numerous eyewitnesses to Jesus' 
life and early church events 

Up There. Robinson has long been 
one of England's more distinguished 
New Testament critics, rather on the 
conservative side but no literalist on 
such matters as Christ's miracles or 
the virgin birth. He became famous, 
however, through his 1963 bestseller. 
Honest to God, which set teacups rat¬ 
tling in many a rectory Like Amer¬ 
ica's Episcopal Bishop James A. Pike, 
he scandalized the pious by belittling 
"our images of God as a Being up 
there ’ ” His book also advocated what 
was called "the New Morality,” reject¬ 
ing absolute rules of right and wrong. 
After he resigned as Bishop of Wool¬ 
wich and returned to Cambridge in 
1969, Robinson wrote The Human Face 
of God, which criticized traditional for¬ 
mulations of the deity of Christ, par¬ 
ticularly the idea that he pre-existed 
in the Godhead before his birth. 


Robinson now brings that same in¬ 
dependence of mind to his closely rea¬ 
soned work on chronology, Redating the 
New Testament (Westminster; $15). and 
a forthcoming popular paperback. Can 
We Trust the New Testament? (Eerd- 
mans; $1.95) What drew him into the 
dating game was the Gospel of John. In 
the 19th century newly liberated Ger¬ 
man Bible critics placed the fourth Gos¬ 
pel in the mid~2nd century because of 
its well-developed theology, but subse¬ 
quent archaeological finds (e.g., the 
Dead Sea Scrolls and an early fragment 
of the Gospel) forced the date back to 
A.D. 90-100. Robinson, however, felt 
even that was "unbelievably late,” since 
the Gospel makes no mention of the sack 
of Jerusalem and destruction of the Jew¬ 
ish Temple in A.D. 70 

At that point Robinson accepted the 
consensus typified by German Critic 
Werner KOmmel's listing in 1963 (see 
chart). But, as "little more than a theo¬ 
logical joke,” he decided to investigate 
the arguments on the dating of all the 
books, a field largely dormant since the 
turn of the century. The results stunned 
him. Owing to scholarly “sloth,” the 
"tyranny of unexamined assumptions” 
and "almost willful blindness” by pre¬ 
vious authors, he decided, much of the 
past reasoning was untenable. 

The evidence on dating is largely cir¬ 
cumstantial, drawn from internal anal¬ 
ysis of the books, but there are a few ex¬ 
ternal dates to go by. Historians learned 
decades ago that Gallic was proconsul of 
Achaia in A.D. 51 -52, and Paul stood tri¬ 
al before him (Acts 18), so much of the 
chronology of Paul’s career has fallen 
into place. A much larger event was the 
wave of terror against Christians that oc¬ 
curred between the burning of Rome 
(July 64) and the suicide of the Emperor 
Nero (June 68), during which both Peter 
and Paul probably died. Robinson 
thinks this is the logical context for New 
Testament books that deal with persecu¬ 
tion, such as / Peter and Revelation. (A 
tantalizing detail’ Revelation 17:10 says 
that five kings “have fallen.” The sixth 






THEOLOGIAN JOHN A.T. ROBINSON 
Foe of "sloth" and "blindness " 


Roman Emperor, Galba, was the one 
who succeeded Nero.) Many scholars re¬ 
late these books to the persecution under 
the Emperor Domitian (A.D. 81-96), but 
Robinson says this later persecution has 
been much exaggerated 

By similar arguments. Robinson 
dates other books by what they omit. Be¬ 
cause Acts breaks off without mention¬ 
ing Nero’s purge and the deaths of Peter 
and Paul, Robinson thinks it must have 
been written around A.D. 62 Although 
the tetter of James has often been dat¬ 
ed in the 2nd century, Robinson insists 
that it is the earliest book of all. Since it 
expresses no division between Chris¬ 
tianity and Judaism, he figures that it 
must predate the first ecumenical coun¬ 
cil in A.D. 48, where the church worked 
out its policy toward Paul’s new mis¬ 
sion to the Gentiles. 

No Mark. Dating is intermingled 
with authorship, and here Robinson 
proves equally idiosyncratic. Rejecting 
his former views that many of the books 
were later reconstructions, he now 
thinks Peter and Paul, or aides follow¬ 
ing their instructions, wrote all 15 let¬ 
ters attributed to them, and that John 
wrote John. James, James, and Jude, 
Jude. Otherwise, Robinson writes, one 
must believe in the existence of “totally 
unrecorded and unremeinbered figures 
in early Christianity who have left ab¬ 
solutely no mark except as the supposed 
authors of much of its greatest litera¬ 
ture.” Also, he finds it probable that the 
Apostles, though Aramaic-speaking 
peasants, would have been bilingual 
enough to have written in Greek 

Robinson is the first to grant that 
his theory is by no means “conclusive,” 
but he challenges his colleagues to try 
to prove him wrong, [f scholars reopen 
the question, he is convinced, the results 
will force “the rewriting of many intro¬ 
ductions to—and ultimately, theologies 
of—the New Testament.” 
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‘Prez’ Talks Up a Breeze 


One hot June evening 51 years ago. 
a scared young man named Ralph Wal¬ 
do Emerson Jones stepped off the train 
at Grambling. a tiny community in the 
pine woods of northern Louisiana At 19. 
newly graduated from Southern Univer¬ 
sity near Baton Rouge, he faced a for¬ 
midable mission: to teach biology, chem¬ 
istry and physics, shape up a football 
team, strike up a band, act as registrar, 
and help cut firewood at Grumbling ’v 25- 
year-old school for black teachers . 

Jones succeeded so well that in ten 
years he rook over as president. Over the 
next 41 years, he saw his country school 
blossom mto Grumbling State University, 
legendary in pro football and a leader in 
remedial education. At 71, Jones is final¬ 
ly retiring this spring TlML Education 
Editor Attnalyn Swan visited Grumbling 
to talk with him about his half-century in 
black education. Her report. 


and one homemade suit, he found 
Grambling to be just a few small wood¬ 
en buildings lighted by oil lamps. Stu¬ 
dents often slept two to a bed, board was 
$10 a month, and both men and women 
residents worked on the school s farm to 
produce their food The teachers’ sala¬ 
ries were paid with proceeds from a tour¬ 
ing minstrel show. Jones’ band was a 17- 
horn affair—the brass bought on credit 
from Sears, Roebuck & Co. Many of its 
members also played football and would 
parade out for halftime shows in their 
football uniforms. 

Luckily for impoverished Gram¬ 
bling. Governor Huey P. (“Kingfish") 
Long approved the school's efforts in 
1928 to become state supported, and the 
first funds arrived two years later. But 
not until 1944 was the first B.A. degree 
awarded, marking Grambling’s ascent 
from a teacher and trade school to a 



PRESIDENT-COACH JONES MAPPING OUT GAME STRATEGY WITH HIS BASEBALL TEAM 

Remembering the days of minstrel shows , oil lamps and a 17-horn band. 


"Prez," as Jones is affectionately 
known by staff and students alike, is jo¬ 
vial and easygoing—given, as he says, to 
“talking up a breeze." A storyteller in 
the Southern tradition, he splashes his 
talcs with emphatic “Oh. Lord's" and re¬ 
sounding laughs. As he drives around his 
380-acre campus in a canvas-topped 
Oldsmobile 98, he waves to students and 
invites visits to his office. There, a small 
plaque on his desk proclaims LOVE 
YOUR ENEMIES; BLESS THEM THAT 
CURSE YOU. Says Jones: ‘Tm a front- 
row, ‘amen’ Baptist deacon." 

When he first arrived in 1926 with a 
degree in science and men’s tailoring 


four-year college. Meanwhile Jones pi¬ 
oneered a field service that toured the 
backwoods, teaching such basics as hy¬ 
giene and how to fix a harness. “We 
were asked off of some plantations," re¬ 
calls Jones, “because they thought we 
were running their labor away. And 
fsharecroppersl did leave with the unit 
quite often because they wanted some¬ 
thing better." On the side, Jones con¬ 
tinued to coach baseball, as he still does, 
amassing over the years an impressive 
record of victories. 

Today Grambling is best known pri¬ 
marily for its stellar football teams and 
its 150 alumni who have played in the 


pro football leagues. But the college 
stresses mind over muscle. About 40% 
of the faculty have Ph.D.s; most of the 
rest have master’s degrees. Business is 
now the most popular major—even 
among athletes, who once specialized in 
physical education—as Grambling en¬ 
courages them to prepare for life after 
sports. Too, Grambling became a uni¬ 
versity in 1974, qualified to grant mas¬ 
ter’s degrees in education and sports 
administration. 

More than 90% of Grambling’s stu¬ 
dents come from poor families, and 
Grambling itself is not much richer. 
Modern six-story dorms have replaced 
the converted prison barracks that once 
housed students, and new classroom 
buildings have sprouted in what was 
once farm land. Yet Grambling still 
looks like a poor cousin of the original¬ 
ly all-white Louisiana Tech. University, 
only three miles away. 

Jones refuses to express any bitter¬ 
ness about Grambbng's second-string 
status, even joking over the years—for 
the benefit of white legislators—that 
they should support Grambling “be¬ 
cause if you take out the r. then it's a 
sin." Nor does he com plain'about the 
competition of formerly all-white col¬ 
leges for star black athletes. Says Jones: 
“They can get all the boys they want, 
but many were not gotten at all before." 
For Grambling, integration has meant 
an influx of white teachers, now about 
30% of the faculty, but few white stu¬ 
dents (only about 40 out of4.000). 

Jones shies away from racial talk, 
offering instead the view that “were 
all Americans, all immigrants." He 
speaks with pride of his own roots—a 
slave grandfather who bought his free¬ 
dom and encouraged his children to 
get the best education possible—but 
Grambling does not put much emphasis 
on its black studies program since ca¬ 
reers in the field are limited. Jones ar¬ 
gues vigorously, however, that predom¬ 
inantly black colleges should not be 
merged with previously white state uni¬ 
versities. Says he: “We understand the 
problems a young, often poor, black 
boy or girl faces. Put them in an in¬ 
stitution' where few understand their 
problems, and they are lost.’’ 

What will Jones do next? There 
will be speeches and official Govern¬ 
ment trips to observe schools abroad. 
Perhaps he will pay an extended visit 
to his two sons in Baltimore (his wife 
died in 1953); to date, he has never 
taken a vacation longer than a week¬ 
end. And, of course, he will always 
have his college. Right now, Jones is 
building a new house a mile away from 
his present residence on campus. He 
jokes tftat his faculty friends are plan¬ 
ning “to beat a path to my door for din¬ 
ner." If they don’t, "Prez” will cer¬ 
tainly beat one back to Grambling. 
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W.S MERWIN 


A Quartet of Poets Singing Solo 


terous manner: “So screw you, Muses” 
Late in the book a poem begins “I didn’t 
And I didn't ”—celebrating a suicide 
urge that the poet had resisted Some 
40 hours after he wrote these lines, Ber¬ 
ryman did 

GEOGRAPHY III 

by ELIZABETH BISHOP 

50 pages. Farrar, Straus & Giroux. 

$7.95. 


HENRY'S FATE 

by JOHN BERRYMAN 
Selected by JOHN haffenden 
94 pages. Farrar, Straus & Giroux. 
$7.95. 

Posthumous selections of unpub¬ 
lished poetry should be viewed suspi¬ 
ciously The dead poet may have had 
good aesthetic reasons for keeping some 
of his work to himself F ortunately. Hen¬ 
ry's Fate does not malign the memory 
of John Berryman, who five years ago 
committed suicide at age 57 Critic John 
Haffenden has gathered 45 ‘Dream 
Songs” written after 77 Dream Songs 
(1964) and His Toy. His Dream. His Rest 
(1968)—the two books that certified Ber¬ 
ryman as a major American writer 
Henry, the fast-talking middle-aged 
heio of the dream songs, continued to 
suffer and thrive in Berryman's imag¬ 
ination—and does so again in Henry ’s 
Fare 

The poet’s alter ego travels to Ven¬ 
ice. Henry worries over “his failing life,/ 
his whiskey curse, his problems with his 


wife ” He watches his young daughter 
grow older and thinks “This is the end 
of Daddy, the shallowing of the depths/ 
of her childhood, when bearded Daddy 
was any ” Though Berryman could mov¬ 
ingly record Henry’s despair at the 
deaths of friends, the poet could also 
tease his own creation. 

Henry under construction was 
Henry indeed 

gigantic cranes faltered under the 
load, 

spark -showers from the welding 
played 

with daylight, crew after crew 
replaced each other like Kings. 

all done anew 
Daily, to the horror of the 
gathering crowd 
which gazed in a silence of awe 
or sobbed aloud. 

The 25 non-Henry poems included 
here lack some of this edgy vitality, al¬ 
though in the prologue to a work he 
never wrote, Berryman could open a 
prayer for inspiration in typically bois- 


The loudest complaint made about 
Elizabeth Bishop's poetry is that there 
is not more of it The Complete Poems 
(1969) filled only about 200 pages, with 
margins to spare. Geography HI adds ten 
more poems to the Bishop canon, and 
there are more than a few poets who 
would burn their manuscripts to have 
written one of them 

Bishop's power still rests in a cool lu¬ 
cidity. in a restraint that prevents word, 
phrase and sentence from doing more 
(or less) than is necessary. In some in¬ 
stances, only the typography indicates 
that she is writing poetry and not prose 

In Worcester, Massachusetts, 

1 went with Aunt Consuelo 
to keep her dentist s appointment 
and sat and waited for her 
in the dentist s waiting room. 

After this laconic beginning, Bishop 
needs only a prop—a copy of National 
Geographic — and a small cry of pain 
from the dentist’s chair to create a 
child’s epiphanic moment: “The waiting 
room was bright/ and too hot. It was 




sliding/ beneath a big black wave./ an¬ 
other, and another.’’ 

Geography III includes touches of 
the exotic. Robinson Crusoe, old, em¬ 
bittered and safely beached in England, 
remembers his island: 

And I had waterspouts. Oh. 
half a dozen at a time, far out 
they d come and go, advancing 
and retreating. 

their heads in cloud, their feet in 
moving patches 
of scuffed-up white. 

At its frequent best, such verse rais¬ 
es fresh expectations and then wholly 
satisfies them. 

THE COMPASS FLOWER 

by W.S. MERWIN 

94 pages. Atheneum. $4.95. 

This book should win W S Merwin. 
49, some new fans, especially on college 
campuses, where he is already a big 
draw It may also trouble some older ad¬ 
mirers Ever since his Asian Figuies 
(1973), a collection of sayings from the 
Korean, Philippine. Chinese and Jap¬ 
anese, Merwin's imagination has been 
racing eastward The effect on his po¬ 
etry is often a studied inscrutability 
—purposeful but somehow aimless joui- 
neys through a landscape of clouds and 
mountains Some of his poems seem like 
private mantras- 'Dark rain at winter 
solstice/ and in the morning' rosemary 
under clear sky / bird on south doorstep 
poised like a stone ” 

When Merwin descends to rub his 
language against the here and now\ 
sparks can fly. as in a poem called 
"Fishing" 

Day and night as a child 
/ could imagine feeling the bite 
on the line 
moment of fire 
above a drum of white 
stone water 

But the bulk of The Compass Flower 
seems too serene to rid itself of fatigued 
images ("autumn leaves," "salt of the 
earth”) or to prove that its serenity has 
been earned by struggle Many West¬ 
ern ears will find it hard to tell whelhei 
Merwin is being vatic or phatic 

BEGINNING WITH O 

by OLGA BROUMAS 

70 pages. Yale University Press. $6.95. 
$2.95 paperback. 

In her first book (and the new vol¬ 
ume in the Yale Series of Younger 
Poets). Greek-born Olga Broumas. 27, 
displays both reckless energy and pas¬ 
sion Her subject is sexual love between 
women, and her allusions range from 
the classical goddesses through fairy¬ 
tale heroines to such contemporary 
poets as Sylvia Plath and Anne Sexton 
The poems portray lesbianism as a brave 
new world, a terrain that women have 
been tricked (by themselves and men) 
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into avoiding. To the uncertain, Brou- 
mas offers a refuge in eroticism: 

/ take your hand 
hesitant still with regret 
into that milky landscape, where 
braille 

is a tongue for lovers, where 
tongue, 
fingers, lips 
share a lidless eye. 

Such passages confidently approach 
a Sapphic sensuality. Broumas is less 
successful in translating polemic into po¬ 
etry. “I am/* she writes, 

a woman co-opted by promises: 
the lure 

of a job, the ruse of a choice, a 
woman forced 
to bear witness, falsely 
against my kind, as each 
other sister was judged 
inadequate, bitchy, 
incompetent, 
jealous, too thin, too fat. 

This can be and has been said better. 
Broumas is entitled to her argument, but 
her poetry argues best when it does not 
protest too much. Paul Gray 

The Pleasure of Hating 

LIBERTY'S CHOSEN HOME 

by ALAN LUPO 

330 pages. Little, Brown. $12.50. 

The question has become a shibbo¬ 
leth. Why has the North’s most violent 
resistance to integrated schools arisen 
in Boston, the place John Green leaf 
Whittier called “Christian liberty’s cho¬ 
sen home"? Alan Lupo, a onetime re¬ 
porter (the Baltimore Evening Sun, the 
Boston Globe) and dogged historical re¬ 
searcher, provides some thoughtful 
answers. 

Lupo writes out of sympathy and 
sadness for a city afflicted by tensions 
that stretch far beyond its precincts. Bos¬ 
ton failed to cope peacefully with its 
school-busing crisis of 1974 in part be¬ 
cause Boston had never been a unified 
city. It was schizophrenic. “A chic Bos¬ 
ton, of specialty shops and bars and 
steak houses with hokey names" and 
“the old Boston, increasingly angry at 
the threats to its life-style and existence, 
convinced that somebody else was get¬ 
ting everything, while it was getting 
nothing more than the shaft." Boston’s 
cursing, stone-throwing resistance to 
busing was not the reaction of “a lib¬ 
eral city being hypocritical." Instead, it 
was "a parochial city with a long his¬ 
tory of ethnic and racial distrust and big¬ 
otry" integrating its schools with fear, 
anger and some violence—but with re¬ 
markably few deaths or serious injuries 
With a storyteller’s gift for narrative 
an<J vivid detail, Lupo enlivens the 
somewhat familiar history of poor, 
brawling Irish immigrants invading the 
Boston of the 1800s and suffering ha¬ 
rassment from the threatened Yankees. 



BUSING TO ROXBURY, 1974 
Victims of the wrecking bail. 


He readily accepts Henry Adams’ de¬ 
scription of the Puritan-descended New 
Englander, who “in his long struggle 
with a stingy or hostile universe, had 
learned also to love the pleasure of hat¬ 
ing, his joys were few." 

As the Yankees retreated to the sub¬ 
urbs, the Irish learned to organize the 
wards, seize power and dispense the 
meager benefits of city hall patronage 
But m the interests of city growth and a 
progressive image, they yielded in the 
1960s to wrecking-ball blitzes, which 
savaged homogeneous neighborhoods, 
displaced the poor and forged a distrust 
of city hall and all governments beyond. 

It was in that febrile setting that a 
school-integration plan ordered the bus¬ 
ing of children between the city's most 
antagonistic neighborhoods (Irish Cath¬ 
olic South Boston and black Roxbury). 
It was resisted by every defiant or foot- 
dragging means possible by a Boston 
School Committee that exploited the 
town's inherent bigotry and fear. Lupo 
contends that Mayor Kevin White, a 
progressive but hard-nosed political pro, 
saved Boston from chaos in 1974 by 
pleading, cajoling and threatening the 
city's many factions—including its 
antibusing police—through wearying 
hours of public meetings, private coffee 
klatches, telephone calls and stormy ses¬ 
sions with top aides. White even assailed 
President Gerald Ford for expressing 
personal opposition to busing at the 
height of Boston’s agony. For all that, 
the mayor wound up sitting "alone on a 
bench on Boston Common with his head 
in his hands, lie could no more hide his 
emotions from the city than it could 
from him.” 

The strengths of Liberty's Chosen 
Home do not lie in the narrative but in 
its careful dissection of conservatives 
who latch onto factional tensions for po¬ 
litical gain—and liberals who preach 
urban change from the safety of mani¬ 


cured suburbs. The author contends, a 
bit too harshly, that many class-con¬ 
scious suburbanites "really think they 
are better than the people they left be¬ 
hind." Yet America will not have an in¬ 
tegrated society, Lupo argues, until 
"those artificial lines" between city and 
suburb no longer block urban minorities 
from better jobs, better housing and, yes, 
better schools. It is one thing to warn, 
another to prove the point with precept 
and example. The placards have gone, 
the level of the polemic has dropped sev¬ 
eral decibels, and Lupo’s tocsin carries 
the ring of melancholy truth: without the 
compassion of their surrounding neigh¬ 
borhoods, it is not merely cities that are 
doomed. EdMagnuson 

Woe Revisited 

OLIVER'S STORY 

by ERICH SEG/fl. 

264 pages. Harper & Row. $7.95. 

Erich Segal should sue. Someone 
who looks like him, talks like him and 
thinks like him is running around the 
TV talk shows claiming that Oliver s Sto¬ 
ry is better than fx?ve Story. Not that 
I^?ve Story was so good—in any way. It 
is simply that the sequel is so wretched 
—in every way. 

Oliver's Story begins in June 1969, 
18 months after the death of Oliver’s 
wife Jenny. Oliver Barrett IV has turned 
his back on his proper Boston family 
and an impressive textile fortune, and 
sunk himself into the defense of civil lib¬ 
erties, a basement apartment in Man¬ 
hattan—and gloom. He goes to parties 
and he sits When friends introduce him 
to pretty girls, he glowers and storms 
away Finally, jogging in Central Park, 
he sees Miss Right IT, a beautiful blonde 
named Marcie Nash, who captures his 
fancy by running faster than he does 
They have dinner at “21” and exchange 
this year’s most ungainly badinage: 

" ‘Are you in the fashion business?’ 

I inquired 

“ ‘Partially And you?’ 

" Tm into liberties,’ I answered.” 

Marcie should keep on running. But 
being beautiful, rich beyond avarice and 
wholly artificial, she falls for him For a 
hundred pages or so, Oliver is equally 
smitten. But when he finds that Mar- 
cie’s fortune is derived from sweated 
labor in Hong Kong, he calls it a day, 
moves back to Boston, takes over the 
family enterprises and finds that Oliver 
III, from whom he had rebelled in Love 
Story, has been, beneath that stuffed 
shirt, a closet liberal all along. But have 
no fear. The revelation is not enough to 
make Ollie IV happy, and as this fairy 
story for depressives ends in December 
1976, he is as miserable as ever, work¬ 
ing hard, jogging along the Charles and 
still mourning over Jenny. The lover of 
decent prose is equally miserable. Only 
Erich Segal is happy—$1.5 million rich¬ 
er for this minutia, soon to be made into 
a minor motion picture. Gerald Clarke 
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The picturesque little village of 
Giethoom is commonly known as 
“The Venice of the North". Which means 
exactly what it implies - that its people 
go about their daily lives in punts 
instead of cars. Should you pass 
through, you'll get one of the most 
heart warming welcomes you'll ever 
experience. But then, these folk are just 
naturally like that. 



Holland is one of Europe's 
most accessible countries. How 
much, you'll discover when 
you look at the map. KLM 
makes it even more so. 

Its homebase, Schiphol 
Airport, is the heart of 
its extensive worldwide 
network. And as such, 
forms not only 
a natural gateway to 
Europe, but also a per¬ 
fect springboard for 
flights anywhere else. 



The reliable airline of those surprisingDutch 









Amin’s Terrorism 

7b the Editors: 

Uganda's Idi Amin |Match 7| made 
a fool out of not only President Carter 
out the whole sane world, which allowed 
such a demented individual to play cat- 
and-mouse games It's sad when such a 
beautiful country has a leader whose 
army strikes terror in the hearts of its cit¬ 
izens His idea of leadership is terror¬ 
ism in any color or continent 

Jacqueline Gu sta vson 
Washington, III. 

Don't we have an international law 
to prevent or punish genocide 7 Are we 
going to wait until Amin kills all his peo¬ 
ple before wc do something’ This is a 



test for the African leaders, to see how 
loyal they are to the principles of hu¬ 
man rights If they let Amin slaughter 
his people, they slaughter their right to 
condemn Ian Smith of Rhodesia and 
John Vorslet of South Africa. 

Ahdoul Sesay 
New York City 


movement I March 71. When we tried 
to police the world, we met disaster in 
Viet Nam. Now. apparently, we will try 
the Sunday-school method—and award 
a gold star perhaps 7 

Lilian Wo/king 
Santa Rosa, Calif. 

The question is not l Jusl how mor¬ 
al can a great power be?" but rather 
Just how great can an amoral power be? 

Karl T Cooper 
Philadelphia 


The Great Books (Contd.) 

1 must agree with Mortimer Adler 
when he said he was “sticking out his 
neck” by nominating the great books of 
the 20th century | March 71, for he ex¬ 
cluded J R R. Tolkien's epic The Ixtrd 
of the Rings. 

Precious few novelists can, like Tol¬ 
kien, give us a whole world, its inhab¬ 
itants, their language and life-styles, and 
make it perfectly real 

Jeffrey C. Rice 
Media nicsburg, Pa. 

Adler is obviously lost in the aspens 
Has he really never read or been im¬ 
pressed by any women writers of imag¬ 
inative literature 7 

Ten minutes of reflection and I came 
up with- Virginia Woolf, Iris Murdoch. 
Rebecca West, Muriel Spark, Mary Mc¬ 
Carthy, Edith Wharton. Edna St. Vin¬ 
cent Millay, Mary Renault, Lillian Hell- 
man. Marianne Moore. Willa Gather. 

Patricia Edgerton 
Los Angeles 

I was hurt that Adler did not in¬ 
clude B F Skinner, who is a forerunner 
in the behavioral science field 

Christine Miller 
Huntsville. Ala 

I am disappointed not to see any of 
the masterpieces of Nikos Kazantzakis 
included in Adler's list 

Vasil Uzunoglu 
EUicott City. Md 


Lucky for you that Amin will prob¬ 
ably forgive you for mistaking him for 
“The Wild Man of Africa/' when ev¬ 
eryone knows that the wild men are 
Smith and Vorster. 

Joyce Ellis 
Dm ham. N.C 

There are many black people in this 
country and throughout the developing 
world who see this man as a great lead¬ 
er He refuses to submit to Western eco¬ 
nomic and political dominance 

Gregory Frazier 
Cincinnati 

Policing the World? 

ft was interesting to read President 
Carter's remark that U S aid to needy 
nations will tie in with the human rights 


The great historical work on the Sec¬ 
ond World War by Sir Winston Church¬ 
ill should not have been excluded. 

William Cunningham 
Providence 

The poetry of the Beatles. Dylan 
Thomas and Barry Manilow, plus the 
original plays of Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein, Lerner and Loewe and Jerry Her¬ 
man (just to name a few) certainly de¬ 
serve the status of “The Great Books." 

James If. Hines 
Columbia. Mo. 

Amy's Bad Manners 

Reading at the dinner table is con¬ 
sidered very bad manners. Until Amy 
Carter I March 71 is old enough to be¬ 
have and converse properly at a down¬ 


stairs dinner table, 1 suggest she stay up¬ 
stairs with that greatly publicized nanny 
of hers. 

(Mrs.) M.F. Ammons 
Houston 

Amy is a well-behaved child, loved 
and disciplined by her parents, who 
would rather be bothered with her than 
leave her with a baby sitter. 

Marian Anderson 
Boise. Idaho 


Hidden Worms 

In response to your Essay, “Science- 
No Longer a Sacred Cow" | March 71, I 
believe that like copies, “the promising 
fruits of science and technology often 
come with hidden worms " Do we stop 
eating apples 7 

Gary B. El/is 

Evanston, III. 

m 

Scientific discoveries belong to the 
public as well as to science What the 
public does with them is the responsi¬ 
bility of society as a whole It is as ab¬ 
surd to blame scientists as it is to praise 
them for social phenomena. If we pur¬ 
sued that form of logic, wc would find 
ourselves making Thomas Edison a na¬ 
tional hero for describing the nature of 
electricity, and then trying him posthu¬ 
mously for the deaths of all people who 
were ever electrocuted. 

Julie Vanderwier 
San IAiis Obispo. Calif 

Is science really a “pampered sacred 
cow" 7 How do you think it feels to work 
in a country that spends less on its na¬ 
tional observatories than it does on jig¬ 
saw puzzles? 

Ijee Rickard 
Charlottesville. Va. 


Word of God 

In answer to Chaplain Landman's 
letter about the “intellectual chutzpah" 
of proselytizing (March 7J- Yes. it does 
take a leap of faith to claim the Scrip¬ 
tures as the only source of God’s truth; 
and to someone who doesn't accept 
Christianity the claim may indeed sound 
absurd. But in the final analysis that is 
the whole point of Christianity. The 
Scriptures aren't a philosophical meth¬ 
odology or an ethical system (although 
they include those things), but the Word 
of God. 

As to “carrying EvangeKicaDism 
outside the Christian community"—if 
we do that, we're only doing the job 
we've been given of spreading the Gos¬ 
pel “to every creature." Evangelism not 
carried outside the community ceases to 
be evangelism at all. 

(The Rev.) John B. Pah Is Jr. 

Brewster, N. Y. 
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Alternative to Mastectomy 


When doctors discovered last March 
that the slight hardening in the right 
breast of Eugenie Blaschko was a ma¬ 
lignancy and that the cancer had spread 
to adjoining lymph nodes, they urged 
her to undergo a mastectomy. But 
Blaschko, 56, an exercise buff who 
swims year round in the California surf 
near her Long Beach home, adamantly 
refused to let surgeons remove the 
breast. Says she: “1 decided I'd rather 
live a few years less and keep what f 
have.'' 

Instead of a mastectomy, Blaschko 
opted for interstitial radiation therapy 
—the temporary implanting of liny bits 
of radioactive isotopes in and around 
the malignant tissue. She has had no 
reason to regret her decision; the lump 
in her breast has receded, the cancer 
in her lymph nodes has apparently been 
eradicated, and she feels so well that 
she has taken up cycling along with 
her daily swimming. 

Back to the Curies. Primitive 
variations of the treatment chosen by 
Blaschko date back to the turn of the 
century, when the Curies’ discovery of 
radium made possible a radiation source 
compact enough to be placed within a 
tumor. Since then, the technique has 
been considerably refined and has long 
been used to treat certain cancers of 
the neck, head, vagina and other parts 
of the body difficult to -_ope with sur¬ 
gically. Now, U.S. doctors, confronted 
by 90,000 new cases of the disease a 
year, are showing an increased inter¬ 
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est in the use of interstitial implants 
against breast cancer as welt 

If the breast tumor is still small—no 
more than 4 cm. (\ l / 7 m.) in diameter 
—doctors first excise the growth in a rel¬ 
atively simple surgical procedure called 
a lumpectomy. Larger tumors are left 
in place because their removal would de¬ 
stroy the shape of the breast. Then the 
radioactive material, usually the short¬ 
lived, man-made isotope iridium 192. is 
inserted into the tumor area. The tech¬ 
nique requires extreme care; the iridi¬ 
um must be inserted precisely and in 
just the right quantity to avoid damage 
to nearby healthy tissue 

Typically, the physician pushes sev¬ 
eral hollow steel needles horizontally 
into the breast through the tumorous 
area and out the other side (see diagram). 
Thin plastic tubes are then threaded 
through the needles (which are subse¬ 
quently removed) and anchored in place 
by small plastic buttons at either end. 
The iridium—in the form of tiny “seeds” 
embedded in a thin, stiff nylon ribbon 
—is inserted into the tubes. The outer 
layer of the seed is a steel sheathing; it 
blocks dangerous ionizing beta rays 
(electrons), but allows the escape of the 
high-energy gamma rays that destroy 
the tumor. 

The radiation treatment continues 
for three to five days. While she may be 
uncomfortable, the patient experiences 
little pain and negligible scarring. Some¬ 
times the breast and lymph nodes are 
bombarded by external radiation as 
well; the patient may also receive an¬ 
ticancer drugs to destroy malignant cells 
elsewhere in the body 

Growing use of the implant tech¬ 
nique is partly a response to demand. 
Many women who discover that they 
have breast cancer are no longer will¬ 
ing to submit to disfiguring radical mas¬ 
tectomies, which involve the removal 
of the entire breast, underlying muscle 
and neighboring lymph nodes, even if 
they show no trace of cancer. Though 
mastectomies have been favored by U S. 
experts as the surest route to survival 
in cases of breast cancer, some doctors 
are beginning to have doubts about 
them. Dr. Samuel Heilman of Harvard's 
Joint Center for Radiation Therapy 
points out that radical surgery—or any 
other treatment, including radiation—is 
frequently performed so late that the re¬ 
moval of additional tissue is no insur¬ 
ance against a recurrence of the dis¬ 
ease; too often, cancerous cells have 
already spread to other parts of the body 
far from their original site in the breast. 
Thus, Heilman and other doctors arc 
stressing local control of the cancer by 
destroying the primary tumor—with ra¬ 
diation from an external or internal 

‘ . 


source, or both—without subjecting the 
patient to further disfigurement. 

Radiologists emphasize that im¬ 
plants are no sure cure for cancer of the 
breast or any other form of the disease 
—especially if it is detected late. But 
their experience suggests that the treat¬ 
ment is often just as effective as a mas¬ 
tectomy. For example. Dr. Nisar Sycd. 
who has been doing implants at the Los 
Angeles County-University of Southern 
California Medical Center since 1973, 
says that a year or more after their treat¬ 
ment, 23 out of 24 patients showed no re¬ 
currence of breast cancer. In France, 
where he has treated some 500 women 
with iridium implants since 1961, Dr. 
Bernard PicrquinofHenri Mondor Hos¬ 
pital in the Paris suburb of Creteil re¬ 
ports a survival rate of about 75% to 



80% after ten years—comparable to the 
results of radical mastectomies. 

Some surgeons contend that there is 
a possibility, admittedly slight, that the 
radiation itself could cause future can¬ 
cer. They argue, as the British Medical 
Journal recently said, that “cure is more 
important than contour." Yet Pierquin 
insists that for certain women between 
the ages of 40 and 50, there are partic¬ 
ularly important aesthetic and psycho¬ 
logical reasons for choosing radiation 
implants. As he explains it; “This is 
when the woman knows she is growing 
older and starting to lose her feminin¬ 
ity, her power for seduction. The fact 
that she might undergo mutilation at 
this stage can be a catastrophe ” 

Earlier the Better. Syed sees still 
another benefit. Until now, he notes, 
many women with a suspicious lump in 
the breast have been extremely reluc¬ 
tant to go to a doctor for fear they would 
quickly wind up under the knife. By con¬ 
trast, implants offer them a less men¬ 
acing option, which may encourage 
them to seek help earlier—and early 
treatment, whatever the technique, is 
still the best way to beat breast cancer. 
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On a volume of 105,980,310 shares, 
the New York Slock Exchange Com¬ 
posite closed at 55.36. up .64 for the week 
ending March 18, 1977. The Dow Jones 
30 stock industrial average was 961.02, 
up 13.30. Standard & Poor's 500 stock 
index was 101.86, up 1.21. Among sig¬ 
nificant N.Y.SX. stocks: 


Net 


Stock 



Close Change 

Allied Chem 



45% 

+ % 

Alum Co Am 



58'/, 

+ % 

Amer Airlines 



10% 

None 

Am Brands 



45'/, 

- Vi 

Am Can 



39% 

+ V 2 

Am Motors 



4'/, 

+ '/» 

ATAT 



62% 

+ Vi 

Avon Prod 



48'/, 

+ 1 Va 

Beth Steel 



37% 

+ % 

Boeing 



44/, 

+ % 

Burroughs 



68% 

-1-1 

Cater T roc 



54% 

+ \y 4 

Champ Inti 



23'/, 

- % 

Chrysler 



l’% 

+ '/• 

Clark Equip 



37% 

+ { u 

Control Data 



22'/, 

+ % 

DuPont 



133% 

+ 3 

Eastern Air 



7% 

- Va 

East Kodak 



71 

-U/i 

Esmark 



31% 

- Vt 

Exxon 



51/, 

-l'/8 

Ford Motor 



58% 

+ 1 

Gen Dynam 



57% 

+ 1 

Gen Elec 



51 

+ ys 

Gen Foods 



31% 

- '/l 

Gen Motors 



72% 

f 1 Va 

Gen Tel & El 



29/, 

+ % 

GaPac 



35% 

+ 4 

Goodyear 



21'/, 

+ 1 

Greyhound 
Gulf Oil 



14'/, 

30/, 

:# 

IncoLtd 



31% 

+i% 

IBM 



283'/, 

+ V* 

IntHarv 



34 

+1 

Int Paper 
IntTelATel 



59% 

+ 3«/4 



32% 

+ % 

Johns Man 



32% 

+ Vi 

Kresge SS 
LTVCorp 



33/, 

- Vt 


■ - / a 

■1% 

+ 1 

Litton Ind 


14/, 

15 

+ y 4 

Lockheed 


97/. 

10 

+ 19 

McDDoug 



21% 

+ % 

Merck Co 



58 

- Va 

3M 



53% 

+ i% 

Mobil Oil 



69'/, 

+ % 

NCR 



ft 

+ i% 

Owens III 



+ l'/2 

Pac Gas A El 



23/, 

- Vt 

Pan Am 



4% 

- •/, 

'enney JC 



40/, 

- » 

Philip Morris 



55% 

+ % 

Polaroid 



34% 

- Vt 

Proc Gam 



83% 

+ » 

RCA 



29/, 

+ % 

Reynolds Ind 



67/4 

“ i Vi 

Rockwell Inti 



33% 

+ Vi 

Sears Roe 



62% 

+ '/? 

.hell Oil 



71% 

+ % 

>td Oil Cal 

41% 


41% 

•f & 

lenneco 

33% 


33% 

+ % 

Texaco 

28'/, 


27% 

+ Zt 

Textron 

27% 

371/, 


27 

+iv5 

Time Inc 


37% 

+2% 

TWA 



IO'/ 4 

None 

UAL Inc 



20% 

“ ]/ 4 

Union Cor 



60% 

+ »& 

US Steel 



48% 

+ 1'/, 

UtdTechnol 



36% 

-f iL 

Westinghouse 



17% 

— y% 

Woolworth 



25% 

■f ji| 

Xerox 



49 

-i 


Died. Antonino Rocca, 49, flamboy¬ 
ant wrestler who claimed that he knew 
“the secret of life" (good blood circu¬ 
lation) and would live to be 150; of a uri¬ 
nary tract infection; in Manhattan. Born 
in Italy, Rocca grew up in Argentina 
and became one of its most popular 
wrestlers. He moved to the U.S, in 1949, 
delighting millions of fans around the 
ring and on TV with his barefoot drop- 
kick, in which he leaped into the air, 
pummeling his opponent with both feet. 
■ 

Died. Al Bramlet, 59, powerful boss 
of the Las Vegas local of the Culinary 
Workers Union since 1952; found shot, 
in a rock pile in the desert, 30 miles 
from Las Vegas. A wheeler-dealer with 
enemies even ia his own union. Bram¬ 
let ran into trouble when he brewed up 
a new scheme with the Mob to skim 
money from the union's pension fund. 
Two weeks after the fund's trustees ve¬ 
toed the idea, Bramlet disappeared 
(Time, March 14). 

■ 

Died. Fannie Lou Hamer, 60, for¬ 
mer Mississippi sharecropper who be¬ 
came a leader in the civil rights move¬ 
ment; of cancer; in Mound Bayou, Miss. 
At a Baptist rally in 1962, Mrs. Hamer 
heard civil rights workers urge blacks to 
use their ballots. “I never knew we could 
vote before," she later recalled. “Nobody 
ever told us." Two years later she elec¬ 
trified the Democratic National Con¬ 
vention with her graphic tales of being 
brutally beaten by police while trying to 
register black voters. She continued to 
organize voters, unions and farm coop¬ 
eratives, eventually helping to integrate 
the Mississippi Democratic Party. 

■ 

Died. Jan Pato£ka, 69, senior 
spokesman for the Czechoslovak Char* 
ter 77 group of more than 600 intellec¬ 
tuals, which calls on the Prague govern¬ 
ment to protect the human rights of its 
citizens; of a brain hemorrhage; in 
Prague. A former professor of philos¬ 
ophy, Pato£ka was hospitalized for ex¬ 
haustion earlier this month after pro¬ 
longed questioning over a two-day 
period at the Interior Ministry. 

■ 

Died. Cecil Woodham-Smith, 80, 
British historian and biographer who 
combined assiduous research and grace¬ 
ful writing to make the 19th century 
come alive; of heart disease; in London, 
A former advertising copywriter and 
novelist, Mrs. Woodham-Smith knew so 
much about Florence Nightingale that 
in 1942 she was urged to write her bi¬ 
ography by a publisher friend. She spent 
six years working on her book, which 
earned unanimous critical acclaim. She 
also wrote about the charge Of the Light 
de {The Reason Why, 1953), the 
[ famine and the early years of 
^Victoria. 






RELIGION 


The Freedom to Be Strange 


Edythe Kreshower, 47, a twice- 
divorced housewife in Queens, N. Y., was 
appalled when her daughter Merylee 
suddenly decided five years ago to join 
the Hare Krishna sect. Merylee had 
been finishing her second year at Queens 
College and hoped to become a teach¬ 
er. But she took the Hindu name of 
Murti Vanya, became a nun in the sect's 
New York City temple, donned a saf¬ 
fron sari and joined her fellow devotees 
in chanting in the streets.* Convinced 
that Merylee, 24, had been brainwashed, 
her mother hired a private detective, 
Galen Kelly, to rescue her. 

Into a Van. Kelly, who had per¬ 
formed about 70 similar missions in the 
past, seized Merylee at a shopping cen¬ 
ter last Aug. 5, forced her into a van and 
took her to a motel. There he began the 
increasingly common ritual known as 
deprogramming, in which the convert to 
some strange-sounding, all-encompass¬ 
ing religion is subjected to threats and 
arguments until he gives up his new 
faith. After five days of this, Merylee 
pretended to accept Kelly's arguments, 
was released, got back to the Hare 
Krishna temple in Manhattan and 
charged Kelly and her mother with 
kidnaping. 

"The Hare Krishnas—also notable for shaving 
their heads except for one hank of hair by which 
they can be yanked into heaven—follow a cen¬ 
turies-old tradition of bhaktl [devotion) to Krish¬ 
na. one of the major Hindu god*. The sect was 
founded in the U.S. m 1966 by an Indian guru, 
A.C. Bhaktivcdanta Swami Prabhupada, and 
number) 2,500 core members; missionaries back 
to India have gained few converts. 



When the charge went before the 
grand jury, however, Queens Prosecutor 
Michael Schwed accused not the de- 
programmers but the Hare Krishnas 
themselves. The grand jury indicted two 
leaders of the sect, Angus Murphy and 
Harold Conley, for “unlawful imprison¬ 
ment" of Merylee, on the theory that 
she had lost her free will due to Hare 
Krishna “mind control." For good mea¬ 
sure, the two leaders were also accused 
of brainwashing another convert, Ed 
Shapiro, 22, and of getting him to try to 
extort a $20,000 family trust fund from 
his father. Young Shapiro had once been 
worked on by Ted Patrick, the origina¬ 
tor of deprogramming, but had also es¬ 
caped by feigning agreement. “The 
thing that frightens me," Schwed told 
the New York Times, “is that a group 
like this (the Hare Krishnas] can use 
mind control to create an army of zom¬ 
bies or robots who could undermine the 
Government." 

To Defense Attorney Paul Che- 
vigny, it was “a classic freedom of re¬ 
ligion issue." Agreed Attorney Jeremiah 
Gutman of the American Civil Liber¬ 
ties Union: “This case affects the most 
fundamental kind of First Amendment 
issues." Added Harvard Theologian 
Harvey Cox: “Some Oriental religious 
movements bother us because they pose 
a threat to the values of career success, 
individual competition, personal ambi¬ 
tion and consumption, on which our eco¬ 
nomic system depends. We forget that 
Christianity, taken literally, could cause 
similar disquietude." 

Last week New York State Supreme 
Court Justice John J. Leahy threw out 
the indictments and summarily dis¬ 
missed the case as a “direct and bla¬ 
tant violation" of constitutionally guar¬ 
anteed religious freedom. Leahy stated 
that the Hare Krishnas' “indoctrination 
and constant chanting" may create 'Ian 
inability to think, to be reasonable or 
logical," but that does not make it any 
less a religion. Both of the supposed vic¬ 
tims voluntarily submitted to the tight¬ 
ly regulated life in the local temple, he 
said. The prosecutors admitted that no 
physical coercion was involved, and they 
failed to show any “deception" that, 
under New York law, might have jus¬ 
tified the charges. The judge sympa¬ 
thized with the “hurt, fear and lone¬ 
liness" of parents when children reject 
their former life, but, he added, the 
law sees nothing wrong with “uncon¬ 
ventional" belief, proselytizing, chant¬ 
ing, or self-denial. 

The ruling, the first of its kind, is 
not binding on other courts, but Justice 
Leahy issued a “dire" warning to pros¬ 
ecutors across the nation to protect re¬ 
ligious freedom. At the courtroom, robed 
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A victory in Krishna . 


and garlanded Defendant Murphy ex¬ 
ulted, “Where there is Krishna there is 
victory." The victory was not total, how¬ 
ever. Legal expenses have crippled Hare 
Krishna activities in New York, the ab¬ 
ductors of Merylee K reshower have es¬ 
caped prosecution, and Justice Leahy's 
words are unlikely to deter deprogram¬ 
mers elsewhere. 

Tidings 

► One of the world’s most important 
religious broadcasting stations, Radio 
Voice of the Gospel in Addis Ababa, 
was built by the Lutheran World Fed¬ 
eration in 1963 and has a 200,000- 
watt transmitter that can reach about 
1 billion people in Africa, the Middle 
East and Asia. The station, worth an 
estimated $12 million, was known not 
only for spreading the Gospel but also 
for broadcasting the most reliable news 
and educational programs of any Africa- 
toed outlet. Since the downfall of the 
Christian monarchy in 1974, Radio 
Voice has been under increasing pres¬ 
sure from Ethiopia's military rulers, and 
on March 12 they finally seized it. 
Broadcasts last week were haranguing 
the former owners for promoting “bour¬ 
geois ideology" and “imperialism, the 
archenemy of the oppressed peoples." 

► When the American Bible Soci¬ 
ety issued its homespun Good News 
Bible translation (Time, Dec. 6), some 
critics responded in sorrow. Champi¬ 
oning the King James Version, the Phil¬ 
adelphia Inquirer stated that “Good 
News is bad news, in terms of poetry, 
of grace, of charm and thus of beau¬ 
ty." Many readers apparently disagree. 
In three months the new version has 
sold 1.5 million copies at $2.50. 
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DEMAREST INSPECTING DEMAREST TOMBSTONE IN OEMAREST, N.J., CEMETERY 


A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Some Americans are old hands at it. Spurred on by Alex Haley’s 
book, others took it up. and now it seems that just about everyone is 
searching for his roots. “Climbing All Over the Family Trees,” this 
week's Essay by Senior Writer Stefan Kanfer, tells some of the rea¬ 
sons why “White Roots: Looking for Oreat-Orandpa” in*the Living 
section tells how to do it—with specific instructions for the beginner. 
Its author. Senior Writer Michael Demaresl, believes passionately in 
what he calls the “joy of genealogy." But then, to trace the 14 gen¬ 
erations of his American ancestry, he has only to drop by the New 
York Public Library to read two volumes on The Demarest Family . a 
project first published in 1938 and financed in part by his grand¬ 
father. Or he can cross the Hudson River to Demaresl, N.J., to visit 
the family cemetery or the home of French Huguenot David De- 
maresl. who settled there in 1678. 

Staffers have also had help in tracing their family trees. An uncle 
of the London bureau's Christopher Byron spent 20 years researching 
the family, which includes the poet Lord Byron and Ralph de Burun, 
an aide to William the Conqueror. Senior Editor Otto Friedrich claims 
Bismarck's Foreign Minister, Bernhard von Biilow, as a forebear as 
well as the French Dukes of Guise. Senior Editor John Elson notes that 
an ancestor of his grew the first pineapple in England, from a seedling 
brought back from the South Seas by Captain Cook. 

Of course, not everyone has caught the contagion, and Kanfer de¬ 
clares firmly that “relatives are to be avoided." News Desk Editor 
Margaret Boelh's father, a Mississippi judge, warned her against put¬ 
ting too much stock in the family tree. “It takes three generations to 
make a lady, and then she'll spit," he used to say. In addition to 
many distinguished ancestors. Boeth can also claim a petticoat thief 
in New Amsterdam (fined 20 guilders for the deed). And Chicago Bu¬ 
reau Chief Benjamin Cate enjoys recalling, among his Puritan pre¬ 
cursors, one William (“Whiskey") Cate, who earned his moniker as 
the watchdog of sobriety in colonial Boston. “During his lifetime, he 
confiscated many bottles of booze,” says Cate. “When old Bill finally 
xiied. they found that all those hundreds of bottles were still in the base¬ 
ment- and all empty!" 
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A Guide to This Week’s TIME 

COVER STORY: p. 8. Japan's trade relations will be one 
of the principal topics of discussion when President Carter 
and Premier Takeo Fukuda confer in Washington this 
week Japan's trading partners ran enormous deficits last 
year, causing consternation in the U.S., Western Europe 
and Asia. In Europe, where the European Community 
posted a $4.2 billion deficit with Japan, the Community 
complains that the Japanese are undercutting its ship¬ 
building, ball-bearing and auto industries. Resentment in 
many parts of Asia has grown to the point where Sin¬ 
gapore, Malaysia and Indonesia have threatened to close 
the Straits of Malacca to fully-loaded Japanese supertank¬ 
ers. The U.S. is worried about a $5.4 billion deficit with 
Japan, the largest suffered by any country, and U.S. busi¬ 
nessmen are demanding countermeasures against a tide of 
color-TVs and steel. In an interview with Time's Tokyo 
correspondents. Premier Fukuda said: “Inevitably there is 
a tendency toward protectionism. If this happens, the world 
will sink into a serious depression." 

MEDICINE: p. 3. Instead of resorting to surgical removal 
of the breast, doctors at a number of U.S. hospitals are 
using a special radiation technique to treat breast cancer. 
Tiny amounts of iridium 192, a man-made radioactive iso¬ 
tope, are inserted into fine plastic tubes that are implant¬ 
ed in and around the affected area and removed after a 
few days. One California doctor reports that 23 out of 24 
patients thus treated showed no recurrence of breast can¬ 
cer one year or more after the treatment. 

THE WORLD: p. 14. President Carter's emphasis on hu¬ 
man rights has strained relations between the U.S. and 
several South American countries. Last week Brazil an¬ 
grily refused to accept about $50 million in credits from 
the U.S. after receiving mild criticism in a State De¬ 
partment report on human rights covering 82 countries. 
Four other Latin American nations promptly rejected U.S. 
aid os well. The human rights issue may affect negoti¬ 
ations between the U.S. and the Soviet Union when Sec¬ 
retary of State Cyrus Vance visits Moscow this week in an 
effort to pave the way for serious negotiations on a second 
Strategic arms limitations agreement. 
p* 23.'White Rhodesians are beginning to despair about 
the future of their country. A growing number are leaving. 
“Rhodesia was a wonderful place for many years, but now 
the good life here is over," a Salisbury executive told Time's 
Uec GriggS' In the rural areas, life has become increas- 

now routinely carry 


a rifle or submachine giin with them wherever they go. 
p. 24. Last week’s municipal elections in France were a set¬ 
back for President Valery Giscard d'Estaing, whose admin¬ 
istration has been criticized for its inability to cope 
adequately with the twin hazards of inflation and unem¬ 
ployment. Giscard’s former Premier Jacques Chirac ap¬ 
peared to have won in his campaign for mayor of Paris. 
Socialists and Communists running on a combined ticket re¬ 
ceived more than 50% of the popular vote and gained con¬ 
trol of municipal councils in several cities, including Brest, 
Rheims and Cherbourg. Giscard*s term as President has 
four more years to run, but last week’s outcome may be a har¬ 
binger of similarly disappointing results in parliamentary 
elections to be held next year 

p. 25. Fidel Castro was in Africa last week, making stops 
in Somalia, Ethiopia and Tanzania that underscored Cuba's 
growing influence on the world’s second largest continent. 
Cuban troops are believed to have trained and abetted the 
band of soldiers who last week attacked Zaire from Angola. 
Western intelligence sources think that hundreds of Cuban 
military and civilian advisers are active in several other Af¬ 
rican countries, including Mozambique. Tanzania, Guinea, 
Sierra Leone and Uganda. 

PRESS: p. 31. In the aftermath of the terrorism in Wash¬ 
ington two weeks ago, U.N. Ambassador Andrew Young 
raised a disturbing question when he suggested that the pub¬ 
licity given terrorists served to encourage other potential ter¬ 
rorists. Editors tend to acknowledge this possibility but feel 
that restraints on TV and press coverage would ultimately 
damage the press’s credibility, causing society far more harm 
than that created by occasional acts of terrorism. 

ECONOMY 8 BUSINESS: p. 46. The Carter Administration 
is under heavy pressure to throttle massive imports of tele¬ 
vision sets, shoes and sugar. An independent Government 
agency has recommended protectionist measures for all 
three industries, but Treasury Secretary Michael Blumen- 
thal, who was a top U.S. trade negotiator during the Ken¬ 
nedy and Johnson Administrations, notes that protectionism 
would add to inflation. Another worry is the threat of for¬ 
eign retaliation. Nohetheless, Carter seems likely to take 
some steps to protect the three industries because of heavy 
domestic pressures. 

p. 49. The sharp rise in coffee prices, which have sky¬ 
rocketed in the past year, has been a boon to South Amer¬ 
ican and Central American countries. While wealthy plant¬ 
ers have been among the biggest beneficiaries of the surge 
in coffee prices, poor peasants in some countries are also bet¬ 
ter off. Brazil should earn enough from coffee exports this 
year to cover its high oil-import bill. 

ii ■■ ill 




JAPAN/COVlR STORY 


loo Much Success for the 



"At Rambouillet in 1975 and Puerto 
Rico in 1976 , we were treated as col¬ 
leagues when discussing economics. But 
1 felt left out when the talk became more 
general because Western traditions are 
notours. One Western leader made an al¬ 
lusion to a Greek myth which everybody 
understood. Everybody except us. You 
see. there are a number of underlying as¬ 
sumptions we do not share. But then, there 
doesn V seem to be much that we share 
with the rest of Asia either. " 

—Anthropology Professor Masao 

Kunihiro, adviser to former Premier 

Takeo Miki 

What an irony it is that Japan should 
always feel like the world's odd man out. 
No country on earth has so earnestly 
tried to remake itself in the image of oth¬ 
ers. During the 19th century Meiji Res¬ 
toration. the nation built an army and 
a navy modeled after Europe's best. It 
established public schools emulating the 
French educational system that made 
it the most literate nation in Asia by 
1900. It built an aggressive industrial 
system patterned on those of Great Brit¬ 
ain and the U.S. After the devastation 
of World War II, Japan built again 
—newer, better, more efficient plants. 
Its legions of dark-suited, white-shirted 
salesmen descended on an unwary world 
with an intense dedication to learning 
and mastering their markets. So well did 
they succeed that the country itself be¬ 


came a metaphor for nationalistic cap¬ 
italism: "Japan Inc.” 

To some, it is "Japan Ink”—black 
ink for the Japanese, red for the rest of 
an aggravated world. In 1976 Japan 
posted the second highest gross nation¬ 
al product in the free world: $550 bil¬ 
lion, next only to the U.S. It exported 
more than $65 billion worth of goods, 
nearly $10 billion more than it import¬ 
ed. Its gold and foreign exchange re¬ 
serves at the end of the year were a 
healthy $16.6 pillion. The 1976 unem¬ 
ployment rate was the envy of any cap¬ 
italistic country: 2%, or 1.1 million 
workers. 

The zeal for quality in Japanese in¬ 
dustry has turned the phrase "Made in 
Japan” from a prewar caricature into a 
postwar cachet. Japanese brand names 
have literally become household words 
the world over: family cars named Dat- 
sun and Toyota, motorcycles named 
Honda and Kawasaki, television sets 
and radios named Sony and Panasonic, 
stereo receivers named Pioneer and 
Sansui, even automatic rice cookers 
named National and Toshiba. Famous 
old brand names do not frighten off 
Japanese entrepreneurs. Along the 
Champs-Elys6es in Paris, a fancy salon 
sells Seiko watches that compete in price 
and elegance with revered European 
brands like Omega and Rolex, for sale 
just down the street. In a boutique in 
Manhattan's Waldorf Astoria hotel, the 










THE WORLD 


Odd Man Out 

sleek haute couture of Hanac Mori stares 
down the Saint Laurents and Puccis 
passing by. Professional photographers 
more often choose Nikon than West 
Germany's famed Leica, and a number 
of concert pianists are beginning to 
choose Yamaha pianos over Steinways. 

All this would seem to be very much 
in keeping with Western ideas of effi¬ 
cient industrial development and mar¬ 
keting. But the West, which encouraged 
Japan to join the world markets after 
World War II, is now crying foul—and 
Japan is perplexed. Is it out of step with 
the rest of the world? Have the Japa¬ 
nese confused excess with success? Free 
trade with fair trade? Are they correct 
in feeling that other nations, singly or to¬ 
gether, are trying to dismember their 
carefully nurtured commercial efnpire? 
Friends and trading partners, reeling 
under huge trade imbalances in favor 
of Japan, are demanding concessions 
and adjustments; they are asking the 
prosperous island nation to slow down, 
to refrain from being quite so success¬ 
ful. The resentments have boiled to the 
surface in the U.S.. which sustained a 
$5.4 billion deficit in trade with Japan 
last year. Premier Takeo Fukuda. in 
Washington for summit conversations 
with President Jimmy Carter this week, 
was certain to be asked for help in cut¬ 
ting that imbalance—the largest posted 
between Japan and any country (see 
box). 

Code Phrase. While U.S business¬ 
men are merely angry, the attitude in 
Europe borders at times on hysteria. 
Hints of a p4ril jaune are creeping into 
otherwise respectable print. London's 
Sunday Times last month headlined one 
article tora tora tora japan ex¬ 
porters LAUNCH TOTAL WAR— a gra¬ 
tuitous reminder of the code phrase that 
was used to announce Japan's attack on 
Pearl Harbor. 

At least one Japanese industry is al¬ 
ready feeling the painful effects of coun¬ 
terattack. The country’s ubiquitous fish¬ 
ing fleets may find their catches cut as 
much as 30% by the new 200-mile fish¬ 
ing limits imposed by the U.S. and a 
growing list of other coastal nations 
(Time, March 14). Retaliation or the 
threat of it faces other industries as well. 
The U.S. International Trade Commis¬ 
sion says that imported Japanese color- 
television sets—2.9 million last year 
alone—are hurting UJS. Tv manufac¬ 
turers, and has recommended a tariff of 
Up to 25% on such imports. The Eu¬ 
ropean Community, which ran up a bor- 
rendous 1976 deficit with Japan of $4.2 

$10 bil¬ 



lion, finds that Japanese ball-bearing 
producers are undercutting local man¬ 
ufacturers , and has imposed a temporary 
20% antidumping tariff. Europeans also 
claim that the Japanese are seizing an 
excessive share of the shipbuilding mar¬ 
ket by undercutting European prices by 
as much as 40%. In the first nine months 
Of 1976, 86% of the world's new ship or¬ 
ders went to Japan The Community 
wants Japan voluntarily to split the mar¬ 
ket fifty-fifty with all European ship¬ 
building nations to save an industry that 
employs 400,000 workers. Japan feels 
that this is unfair, but has offered to raise 
its prices and restrain exports. 

There is virtually no place on earth 
where the impact of Japan's powerful 
trade efforts has not been felt—and of¬ 
ten lamented. Though raw materials ex¬ 
ports help most South American nations 
maintain reasonable balances with Ja¬ 
pan. a small trading partner like Ec¬ 
uador may find its trade grievously 
wounded by a corporate decision of Ja¬ 
pan Inc. In 1972 Ecuador sold $72 mil¬ 
lion worth of exports to Japan—mostly 
boatloads of bananas. Then Japan 
switched to the Philippines as a source 
for bananas, and Ecuador's exports 
plummeted by $50 million in two years. 

Europeans arc especially critical of 
what they perceive as a vulture syn¬ 
drome; they accuse the Japanese of ag¬ 
gressively focusing on a troubled sector 
of the economy, like steel, and flooding 
it with lower-priced Japanese competi¬ 
tion. Similarly, Japan, which sold only 
4,500 automobiles in Britain at the be¬ 
ginning of the 1970s, marketed 121,400 
cars there last year, taking 10% of the 
market at a time when the British au¬ 
tomobile industry had fallen into deep 
trouble. Commenting on the latest union 
crisis at British Leyland (see Economy 
ft BUSINESS), a senior Japanese diplo¬ 


mat in London gfumped last week: ‘T 
wish they'd straighten out British Ley- 
land before compJaihing to me about too 
many Japanese car*.” 

In Asia, where memories of World 
War II are still keen, Japan's postwar 
commercial driVe is viewed by many as 
a peacetime version of Nan&hin . the 
“southward^xpanslon” that brought the 
invading armies of the 1940s. 

The Indonesians, to be sure, are 
among Japan's better friends in South¬ 
east Asip Today. It undoubtedly helps 
that Japan consunjes 60% of Indonesia's 
oil exports and 7<r% of its timber ex¬ 
ports, giving Indonesia a trade surplus 
of $1 billion withJnipan. Japan also has 
$2 billion current invested in Indone¬ 
sian non-oil development projects, twice 
as muchasthe US. 

AppoftllM Shortage. Taiwan, an¬ 
other nat|orbwtt?* serious complaints 
against Japp* 1 , a sizable $1.3 bil¬ 

lion de^EitpfipYbnill trade with Japan 
of only but the imbalance 

strikes little terrofc For one thing, the 
imports run heavily to capital goods and 
processed raw materials that Taiwan in¬ 
dustry uses to manufacture finished 
products'#)! side abroad—a flourishing 
trade ttot gave.Taiwan an overall sur¬ 
plus of $490 million last year. Another 
rationale for putting up with the imbal¬ 
ance is political. A surplus in favor of 
Japan may make trade links with Tai¬ 
wan at least as attractive to the Jap¬ 
anese as those with the People's Repub¬ 
lic of China. , , 

Elsewhere in Asia, the attitude to¬ 
ward Japan ’is hot so sanguine. South 
Koreans haw labored strenuously to 
build up‘sales to Japan, only to end last 
year with a $1.2 billion deficit, bringing 
the total shortage on Japanese trade 
since 1965 up to an appalling $7.7 bil- 
iipn. In Southeast Asia, deficits are nu- 



merically smaller but a significant part 
of each country's total trade with Ja¬ 
pan. Singapore ran a $1 biltion deficit 
last year on $2.6 billion of trade with 
Japan. Thailand showed a $415 million 
deficit. The Philippines, which had a 
trade surplus with Japan as recently as 
1974. found itself with a surprising $355 
million deficit in 1976. Malaysia, how¬ 
ever, for the first time in years, earned 
a $248 million surplus through heavy 
Japanese purchase of timber. 

The reactions of the afflicted South¬ 
east Asian countries are largely the 
same. Japan inundates its Asian mar¬ 
kets with manufactured goods, but buys 
less and less in return. “Japan always 
breaks an agreement and does not buy 
Thai products as it has promised," com¬ 
plains an official of Thailand’s Board of 
Trade “The Thai government should 
use drastic measures against Japan. We 
should cut down on our imports ” 

Philippine President Ferdinand 
Marcos complains that the Japanese 


have failed to hohdr commitmentsto 
buy mahogany logs from his country. 
Still more maddening, Filipino officials 
point out, is the device by which Jap¬ 
anese boxmakers turn a profit on Phil¬ 
ippine bananas. Japan has refused to ac¬ 
cept the bananas unless they are packed 
in Japanese cartons: boxes made in the 
Philippines are said to be too flimsy. 

Unpleasant Memories. The Asso¬ 
ciation of Southeast Asian Nations 
(asean)* apparently intends to give Ja¬ 
pan some competition. At a February 
meeting of ASEAN foreign ministers, 
plans were hatched for a regional free- 
trade /one to encourage mutual econom¬ 
ic development, asean also has anoth¬ 
er chip to play that worries Japan more 
immediately: a threat by Indonesia, Ma¬ 
laysia and Singapore to prohibit passage 
of fully loaded Japanese supertankers 
through the commercially vital Strait of 
Malacca. 

* Members Indonesia. Malaysia, the Philippines, 
Singapore, Thailand. 


Mr. Etiquette Goes to Washington 


When Takeo Fukuda came from his 
farm home in Gumma Prefecture to en¬ 
ter Tokyo’s First High School in 1926, 
his schoolmates on the baseball team 
chose him for a sorry task: to rescue the 
team from financial chaos and restore 
its credit at a local sporting-goods store 
Young Eukuda swiftly accomplished the 
assignment, his first public performance 
as financial wizard. After graduating in 
law from Tokyo Imperial University in 
1929. he decided to make a career in Ja¬ 
pan’s Finance Ministry. With his rep¬ 
utation as whi/ kid preceding him, he 


FUKUDA ENJOYING CALLIGRAPHY AT HOME 



was posted to envied assignments in 
London and Paris. He returned to To¬ 
kyo so well polished that he was cel¬ 
ebrated in the ministry as Mr. Etiquette. 

This week, in his summit meeting 
with President Carter in Washington. 
Premier Fukuda was expected to rely 
heavily on both his financial acumen 
and his etiquette, for his country is un¬ 
der acute, almost abusive fire from U S. 
businessmen who charge that Japanese 
trading practices caused much of the 
$5.4 billion U.S. deficit with Japan last 
year. Fortunately, Fukuda and Carter 
had already formed a basis for good will 
in May 1975, when Fukuda. as Deputy 
Premier in charge of revamping his na¬ 
tion’s economy, received Carter—then 
a little-known dark-horse presidential 
candidate—who was visiting Japan for 
,a meeting of the Trilateral Commission. 

The timing for the talks could hard¬ 
ly be better in view of last week's point¬ 
ed recommendation by the Internation¬ 
al Trade Commission that the U.S. slap 
a punitive tariff on Japanese color-TV 
sets. Washington fully expects Fukuda’s 
government to encourage “voluntary” 
reductions of Japanese exports to the 
U.S. Fukuda, for his part, wants Car¬ 
ter's assurance that the U.S. will main¬ 
tain a strong military presence in the 
western Pacific. Equally important, he 
wants a commitment from the U.S. to 
provide Japan, which imports virtually 
all its oil, with some essential high tech¬ 
nology for its nuclear reprocessing plant 
now under construction. Despite Car¬ 
ter’s concern about nuclear prolifera¬ 
tion, Japanese officials believe that it is 
grossly unfair for the Carter Adminis¬ 
tration to tie Japan with less trustwor¬ 
thy nations to whom the U.S. has de¬ 
nied nuclear hardware. Fukuda will 


I'd the Japanese, all this reaction 
evokes unpleasant memories of the 
1930s, when the Americans, British, 
Chinese and Dutch surrounded Japan 
with an “A-B-C-D line” that threatened 
to strangle its economic growth. Ob¬ 
served an editorial in Tokyo's respected 
Yomiuri Shimbun last month: “A con¬ 
sciousness is felt everywhere that Japan 
is being encircled.” 

But foreign competitors argue that 
the Japanese have become paranoiac on 
the question. They are merely asking Ja¬ 
pan to do two things: restrict the flood¬ 
ing of vulnerable markets and open Jap¬ 
anese markets more completely to 
foreign goods. 

The first is easier than the second, 
given the extensive government control 
over the Japanese economy. But if con¬ 
cessions are granted simply on a bilat¬ 
eral basis, they can cause trade prob¬ 
lems elsewhere A case in point is steel 
—mostly specialty products like stain¬ 
less and alloy tools. Last year the 


“not threaten nor bargain,” said a Jap¬ 
anese diplomat, but he will certainly 
stress “how important it is for us to pro¬ 
ceed with the reprocessing plant.” 

After 21 years in Japan’s Finance 
Ministry and another 25 in the Diet, the 
shrewd Fukuda, at 72, is well aware of 
the need to make concessions. The Ad¬ 
ministration is similarly inclined. Car¬ 
ter is not expected to approve the en¬ 
tire l.T.C.-proposed color-TV tariff, 
which he is empowered to reject unless 
overruled by Congress. “We’re interest¬ 
ed in negotiation, not coercion,'’ says a 
State Department official. The Fukuda- 
Cartcr summit would be a success if Fu¬ 
kuda agreed to work on multilateral 
trade negotiations aimed at cutting the 
more burdensome deficits of its trading 
partners and opening up Japanese mar¬ 
kets for increased exports from the U.S. 
■ 

Just what the Japanese Premier 
wants and what he offers were among 
the topics of a wide-ranging interview 
with Time Tokyo Bureau Chief William 
Stewart and Correspondents Frank Iwa- 
ma and S. Chang. Excerpts: 

ON TRADE DEFICITS WITH JAPAN. I 

don't think it is appropriate to look at 
the figures for one single year. At the 
same time, trade balances should not be 
analyzed in terms of bilateral balances 
but multilaterally. For example, the UJS. 
enjoys a trade surplus with Europe while 
it has a deficit with Japan. But altogeth¬ 
er it has a balanced trade picture. 

ON COMPLAINTS ABOUT EXPORTS* 
What Japan should be careful about is 
the concentration of exports of certain 
products to certain overseas markets. 
The specific products ) 




Japanese !ijftfirfcaserf their $ile* 6f titk 
sterol In the UJS. by 35% and captured 
14% of total steel sales in the UA What 
happened, charge American steelmen, 
is that Japan had agreed with Common 
Market countries to limit steel exports 
to Europe—and promptly dumped 1.5 
million tons on the U.S. market. “The 
Japanese and the Europeans make a 
deal/' says an official of the American 
Iron and Steel Institute, “and we’re left 
holding the bag." 

Clearly the only solution that would 
satisfy all of Japan’s trading partners 
would be for Japan to cut back on its to¬ 
tal volume of exports in some grand self- 
sacrificing gesture at the expense of its 
own economy. Indeed, one Common 
Market commissioner frankly believes 
that the Japanese should do just that. 
Comparing Japan's negligible unem¬ 
ployment with Europe’s 5.6% rate, he 
argues that “it really comes down to an 
equitable distribution of unemployment 
between Japan and Europe." Trouble is. 


$dch comparisons misleading, Ja¬ 
pan's shipbuilding industry will have 
laid off 60,000 workers by year's end be¬ 
cause of production slowdowns. The 
country's widely diversified industries 
are placing the workers in other kinds of 
jobs. European or U.S. workers would 
not accept such displacement. 

Glutted Market. By the same to¬ 
ken, adroit maneuvering of production 
schedules and working forces allows 
Japanese industry to cut down in one 
sector where the world market is glutted 
—as with color TVs—and increase pro¬ 
duction where items like video cassette 
recorders are in short supply. This, in 
fact, is just what Premier Fukuda is urg¬ 
ing his countrymen to do. 

Japan could also equalize taxes on 
domestic products and those intended 
for export. Japan charges manufacturers 
a 15% commodity tax on color-televi¬ 
sion sets intended for the domestic 
market, while exempting sets that are 
earmarked for export. American TV 


manufacturers charge that this is in ef¬ 
fect a government subsidy that gives 
Japanese sets an unfair advantage on 
the U.S. market. Yet such differences 
in taxes between products intended for 
domestic use and those for export are 
widespread. Despite these tax breaks, 
moreover, prices of domestic products 
in Japan are usually well under prices 
abroad. Even with tax remission on ex¬ 
ported Japanese autos, for example, a 
Honda Accord sells for $3,700 in Japan, 
$5,650 in West Germany. 

There are measures that Japan can 
take—and has taken—to ease the entry 
of foreign products into its markets Ja¬ 
pan has already reduced some of the an¬ 
noying tariffs and quotas of past years, 
and seenis willing to negotiate others, 
even for a trading partner like Austra¬ 
lia, which is currently earning a surplus 
of more than $1 billion with Japan. In 
January, Australian negotiators got Ja¬ 
pan to restore most of a 28% cut in the 
90,000-ton 1977 Australian beef quota 


cautious about are limited—color-TV 
sets, steel, automobiles and ships. That’s 
about all. But these four items account 
for a major portion of our export trade, 
so much so that we are advising these in¬ 
dustries to maintain orderly marketing. 

ON PROTECTIONISM. We are in a 

global recession. Inevitably, there is a 
tendency toward protectionism. If this 
happens, the world will sink into a se¬ 
rious depression. Economic problems 
will lead to political chaos. Protection¬ 
ism is an error we must not repeat. 

ON THE VALUE OF THE YEN. It is 

true that in the early 1970s the Bank of 
Japan did intervene to buy dollars in 
order to keep the yen from appreciating. 
But since the yen was floated, there has 
been almost no intervention at all. To¬ 
day we leave the value of the yen strict¬ 
ly to market forces. 

ON JAPAN'S ECONOMY: We will 
give fiscal expenditures the principal 
role as the necessary stimulus. Because 
we want rapid recovery, we are going 
to execute 70% of the budget’s expen¬ 
ditures during the first half of fiscal year 
1977. We will also follow a low-interest- 
rate policy. 

ON SOUTH KOREA. Almost all Asian 
leaders have told me they will be dis¬ 
turbed if the U.S. disrupts its basic Asian 
policy, so they have asked me to con¬ 
vey their concern to the President. This 
is also my own feeling. Asia is moving to¬ 
ward stability, and this basic situation 
should not be altered, t pjtgn to advise 
President Carter very strongly about 
this. I would not like to see any disrup¬ 
tion of the delicate balance of forces be¬ 
tween the north and south in the Ko- 
tsin peninsula. This I Will advise 
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ON CHARGES OF R.O.K, PAYOFFS. 1 

believe that such payoffs are impossible. 
They cannot have taken place. We are 
looking into it, but not in the sense of a 
criminal investigation, it is simply in¬ 
conceivable to me that the KCIA may 
have scattered money all over Japan. 
Payoffs in connection with economic co¬ 
operation between Japan and the Re¬ 
public of Korea are unimaginable. 

ON CHINA AND THE U.S.S.R. In terms 
of Japan-Soviet relations and Japan- 
China relations, I have maintained a 
posture of careful silence. Nevertheless 
[regarding yet-to-be-signed peace trea¬ 
ties with China and the Soviet Unionl, 


we are making a maximum effort to 
solve these two matters. 

ON JAPAN'S ROLE IN THE WORLD. 

Japan is committed as a peaceful na¬ 
tion. True, we built a strong economy. 
If we wanted, we could even equip our¬ 
selves with strong armed forces. But we 
are not, That seems to present a signif¬ 
icant example to the world, which must 
move toward the elimination of armed 
societies. Because we do not maintain 
strong armed forces, we have extra re¬ 
sources to assist other countries in sta¬ 
bilizing their societies. This is the role 
we would like to play in moving the 
world toward greater peace. 


that Japan had defeat! the . fnbnth 
before. 

But why should Ihere be a quota on 
beef at all 7 Ostensibly* the quota pro* 
tects small farmers* some of whom raise 
a few head of cattle as a good cash crop. 
Beef prices are $23.25 per lb. for prime 
sirloin in Tokyo, substantially benefiting 
a few richer farmers and ranchers in 
northern Japan who have political clout, 
if beef quotas were dropped, many more 
Japanese consumers would be able to af¬ 
ford meat, which could become a good 
alternate protein source when fish be¬ 
comes scarcer. 

Other curious tariffs persist. Though 
Japan’s Fuji Film company commands 
a whopping 70% of the still-film mar¬ 
ket in camera-conscious Japan* Kodak 
(with 10% of the market) must pay a 
16% tariff on its film. Still, even out¬ 
siders might not quibble with quotas like 
Japan’s tight controlion rice. “The U.S. 
can produce just the kind of pee the Jap¬ 
anese like, and at half the price**’ ob¬ 


serves former tl& Ambassador to Japan 
Edwin O. Reischauer. "But heavens, 
think of the bldw to their national psy¬ 
che if they were eating U.S.-made rice,” 

A more basic obstacle to their sale 
of goods in Japan, many foreign busi¬ 
nessmen believe* is “non-tariff barriers.” 
Not all of these barriers seem necessar¬ 
ily to have been designed to bar foreign 
products, though they work that way. 
Some may simply be the consequence 
of Japan’s cumbersome, make-work bu¬ 
reaucracy. in which an endless proces¬ 
sion of petty officials must approve or 
disapprove great batches of thick doc¬ 
uments in order to process everything 
from a driver’s license to a petrochem¬ 
ical complex. 

Into this category fall the documents 
of approval required for any new prod¬ 
uct to enter Japan. These are volumi¬ 
nous* time-consuming papers that en¬ 
able the Japanese to make petty and 
arbitrary judgments. The elapsed time 
between application and approval can 


run from four months to two ybars. Sb#*' 
ilarly, trademark registrations usually 
face uiKonscionabtedeigys. 

Other non-tgriff barriers exasperate 
in different ways. Japan until very re-' 
cently required its own extensive tests 
for auto safety* as well as its own lab¬ 
oratory tests for pharmaceuticals and 
food additives—no, matter how impec¬ 
cable the standards in the country of or¬ 
igin. Worse yet are government-regula¬ 
tion changes on short notice and without 
consultation. European automakers 
complain that the Japanese have even 
changed the rules on car specifications 
while the shipments are en route by sea 
to Japan. Simple customs inspections 
can make trade a nightmare. Bruce Ob- 
bink, general manager of the California 
Table Grape Commission, recalls that 
“some inspectors in a Japanese port took 
offense at the ink on the paper in which 
the grapes were wrapped. The ink had 
some fluorescence toil, We had to dump 
the whole load into the sea. I don’t know 
whether it was a trade barrier or a bu¬ 
reaucratic mess.” 

Deep Differences. Under pressure, 
Japan has in fact speeded up some of 
the procedures that are regarded as bar¬ 
riers. William Ramsay, president of 
Ford Japan, notes that “last year it took 
four months to get approval of our 1976 
models. This year it took only 4! days.” 
Unfortunately, the speedup seems to ap¬ 
ply only to categories in which the Jap¬ 
anese want to avoid retaliation abroad. 
Kneale H. Ashwell, general manager of 
the baby products firm Johnson and 
Johnson Far East Inc., says that “it still 
takes months to get approvals of such 
things as container and label changes.” 
Baby products are apparently not high 
among Japan's current concerns 

For all the fuss raised over the non- 
tariff barriers, says Romano Vulpitta, 
deputy director of the European Com¬ 
munity delegation in Japan, they are not 
in fact major bulwarks against foreign 
trade. “You can take away all of them 







—and, as a matter of principle, Japan 
should—and you still won’t be able to 
sell in volume in this market without tre¬ 
mendous effort.” The real trouble, Vul- 
pitta points out, is that there are deep 
and irradicable differences in economic 
styles. Japan is a “unique market,” made 
virtually impregnable by its traditional 
systems. 

Compony Spirit. At the core of 
these systems is the collaboration be¬ 
tween government and business, man¬ 
agement and labor. In a 1 fragile island 
economy, struggling through most of its 
history for mere survival, such collab¬ 
oration comes naturally. Far from being 
unethical, as foreigners sometimes view 
it, it is part of an elaborate fabric of mu¬ 
tual obligations and duties that consti¬ 
tutes the essence of the uniquely homo¬ 
geneous Japanese society. When a 
worker joins a Japanese company, he 
often expects to spend his life with it; 
the company, in turn, commits itself to 
the worker’s welfare, even to finding him 
another job if it goes out of business. 
Company spirit amazes foreigners who 
observe clerks and executives doing cal¬ 
isthenics before work or during breaks, 
chanting the company song. A foreign¬ 
er trying to penetrate this realm of tight¬ 
ly knit business would have as much suc¬ 
cess as an Irish cop infiltrating the 
Mafia. 

Another, more mundane difficulty of 
doing business in Japan is the nation's 
complex and expensive distribution sys¬ 
tem. Most Japanese retail outlets are still 
tiny shops located amid a maze of nar¬ 
row streets and reachable only by small 
delivery trucks. A multilayered system 
of national and regional distributors, 
wholesalers and jobbers serves these 
shops, adding distribution costs, accord- 
iagia a gervernment survey, of as much 

itetad. Jap-. 


anese goods are priced to absorb this 
cost at considerable expense to the con¬ 
sumer. Foreign manufacturers, however, 
expect to pay only 20% to 25% for dis¬ 
tribution. The combination of usually 
higher production overhead and the 
high cost of the Japanese distribution 
system makes many foreign goods un¬ 
reasonably expensive. 

To complicate matters further, there 
is a popular mystique about hakurai hin 
(foreign goods) that helps keep prices ar¬ 
tificially high. Imports have “prestige or 
status-symbol value,” explains Kinji Ya- 
jima, economics professor at Tokyo In¬ 
stitute of Technology. “The Japanese 
won’t buy it unless it is high-priced.” 
Foreign manufacturers—or their Japa¬ 
nese distributors—perpetuate that ex¬ 
pectation by seeking high profit mar¬ 
gins. Thus a Burberry raincoat that sells 
for $ 130 in Hong Kong is priced at $280 
in Tokyo. A Mercedes-Benz 230 that 
commands $9,900 in West Germany is 
tagged at $18,400 in Japan. A Jaguar 
that costs $13,000 in London plucks 
$29,000 from a Japanese buyer. Says Hi- 
deo Kubota, managing director of Shin- 
toyo Motors, which handles the British 
imports; “We have to add high margins 
to cover the small volume, expensive ad¬ 
vertising and high overhead.” 

Beyond all these factors is a root dif¬ 
ference in marketing tactics between the 
Japanese and their foreign competitors. 
The Japanese design products and plan 
production runs for the specific needs 
of a foreign market. Few foreign man¬ 
ufacturers can or will do the same for 
Japan. TV sets made in Japan are elec¬ 
tronically suited for the U.S. market. 
American TV sets sold in Japan, on the 
other hand, have to undergo an expen¬ 
sive, $200 modification. Some British 
autos have even arrived in Japan with 
steering wheels on the left-hand side, 
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even though the Japanese, like the Brit¬ 
ish, use a right-hand drive. 

That sort of slovenly salesmanship 
betrays a Western ignorance—and ar¬ 
rogance—that is in part responsible for 
the problems between Japan and its 
trading partners, and very much respon¬ 
sible for Japan’s current feeling of iso¬ 
lation. Japan still represents a curious 
marriage of East and West, consummat¬ 
ed under a strange and unrepeatable set 
of historical circumstances. But as that 
same history shows, the Japanese are 
also anxious to accommodate them¬ 
selves to the world at large. 

If they have modeled themselves too 
well on Western ways, they are alsg sen¬ 
sitive enough to readjust to the realities 
of prudent global economic behavior. At 
the same time, the West has only begun 
to comprehend that the Japanese culture 
and tradition are as. integral to their eco¬ 
nomic machinery as their proficiency in 
manufacturing and marketing. In years 
past, this characteristic was dismissed 
with exasperated grumbling about 
“those inscrutable Japanese.” With a lit¬ 
tle more atnae —good will—the West 
may yet find those Japanese to be more 
scrutable Mian ever imagined before. 






CARTOONISTS VIEW CARTER AS STATESMAN: BUUYINO BRAZIL; PREACHING DIPLOMATIC GOSPEL; STRUGGLING WITH WEIGHTY ISSUES 

DIPLOMACY 


Can Jimmy Carterize Foreign Policy? 


Even as they prepare to receive the 
U S. Secretary of State on his first of¬ 
ficial visit to Moscow* Kremlin leaders 
fume as they hear yet another rhetor¬ 
ical outpouring about human rights from 
Washington. West German Chancellor 
Helmut Schmidt, angered by a hard new 
U S. stand on economic, nuclear and de¬ 
fense issues, struggles to understand the 
complex personality of the evangelist in 
the White House. Israelis and Arabs 
wonder what the President means by his 
seemingly offhand use of heavily freight¬ 
ed Middle Eastern code words. Brazil s 
prickly military leaders—along with 
other authoritarian regimes in Latin 
America’s southern cone—bristle at 
Washington's finger pointing. Even the 
studiously cautious Japanese raise a dip¬ 
lomatic eyebrow or two as their Premier 
embarks on a visit to Washington amid 
growing worries about protectionist 
pressure in the U.S. and political prob¬ 
lems at home. Washington takes a newly 
tough line against the white regimes of 
southern Africa, while fearing a possi¬ 
ble post-Angola confrontation with the 
Soviet Union or its proxies in Zaire. 
(These and other developments in an ex¬ 
traordinarily eventful week are reported 
in detail on the following pages.) 

One cause of the near global bewil¬ 
derment—and fascination—with Car¬ 
ter’s approach to world affairs is what 
New York Times Columnist James Res- 
ton calls Carter’s “open mouth” foreign 
policy. As the President put it in his 
speech to the U.N. last week: *i have 


brought to office a firm commitment to 
a more open foreign policy. I believe the 
American people expect me to speak 
frankly about the policies we intend to 
pursue.” Some of the havoc created by 
this approach is simply the result of the 
new Administration’s not having had 
time to explain and demonstrate its pol¬ 
icies. Notes a Western diplomat in Mos¬ 
cow: “We re all certainly in the learn¬ 
ing process.” 

Unusual Candor. But a deeper 
source of confusion is Carter’s approach 
to the human rights issue, which many 
countries feel is preachy as well as im¬ 
practical. To them it is not clear what 
Carter hopes to achieve, especially be¬ 
cause only a handful of the world's coun¬ 
tries could ever qualify for the U.S. 
human rights seal of approval. The pol¬ 
icy also seems inconsistent to many be¬ 
cause U.S. officials have explained that 
security considerations could prompt 
Washington to exempt some human 
rights offenders from penalties. 

A major target of Carter's extraor¬ 
dinary public diplomacy is the Soviet 
Union. The President continues to 
champion civil and political rights of 
Russian dissidents. At the same time, 
he publicly proposed possible compro¬ 
mises designed to break the deadlock 
in U.S.-Soviet strategic arms talks. In 
his U.N. speech, he called for “strict 
controls or even a freeze on new types 
and new generations of weaponry and 
a deep reduction in the strategic arms 
of both skies/' Then, with* candor jm- 


usual in a foreign policy address, he dis¬ 
closed a possible negotiating fallback po¬ 
sition, suggesting “a limited agreement 
based on those elements of the Vladi¬ 
vostok accord on which we can find 
complete consensus, [setting aside] the 
more contentious issues.” 

Listening to these SALT proposals at 
the U.N. was Secretary of State Cyrus 
Vance, who late this week will take them 
to Moscow. Although Vance will be hud¬ 
dling with Soviet Communist Party Boss 
Leonid Brezhnev and Foreign Minister 
Andrei Gromyko to talk about the Mid¬ 
dle East, Africa, the European arms bal¬ 
ance and other timely issues, the par¬ 
amount topic on the agenda will be salt. 

In their exchanges with the Rus¬ 
sians, members of the U.S. delegation 
anticipate a bit of a roasting. Explains 
one U.S. official: “Brezhnev is the host, 
and he’ll open by grousing and being 
blustery about our not showing respect 
for Soviet sovereignty because of the 
U.S.’s human rights policy. He’ll say he’s 
had high hopes for this Administration 
but has been disappointed, and will add 
that the Soviet people are concerned 
about the U.S. or any country interfer¬ 
ing in their internal affairs.” At this 
point, Vance may well answer that 
detente’s spirit would surely benefit from 
a quick conclusion to the salt U ne¬ 
gotiations along the lines of Garter’* 
U.N. address—using the Vladivostok 
formula, but deferring the issues of how 
to deal with the Soviet Backfire bomber , 
and Uz&ci^ mispile. , 
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Chilly relations mean a possible roasting of the American visitors. 


Brezhnev h*s turned thumbs cjowji 
on this kind of proposal tb W tubes be¬ 
fore, and will probably do so again* if 
that happens, according to U.S, experts, 
the Secretary is prepared to counter with 
a pew formula; a sharp cut in the Vla¬ 
divostok ceilings (2,400 nuclear delivery 
systems permitted to each side) and a 
limit on the U.S. cruise missile, in ex¬ 
change for restrictions on the Backfire 
and reductions in the Soviet inventory 
of monster-sized rockets, for which the 
UJS. has no counterparts. The chances 
are high that this proposal will draw still 
one more nyet, but Brezhnev is aware 
that the Carter Administration is get¬ 
ting ready to decide whether to proceed 
with three powerful new weapons sys¬ 
tems—cruise missile, B-l bomber and 
the M-X mobile, land-based missile. 
Some of these may be delayed if salt 11 
is successfully concluded. 

Rights Report. Vance will be arriv¬ 
ing in Moscow at a time when U.S.-So¬ 
viet relations are chillier than they have 
been since the Nixon Administration in 
May 1972 enraged (and humiliated) the 
Kremlin by mining North Viet Nam’s 
Haiphong Harbor. In recent weeks Rus¬ 
sian leaders have done little to mask 
their mounting irritation at Carter’s un¬ 
relenting advocacy of human rights, and 
Soviet papers lately have been edging 
close to attacking the President by 
name. The Russians have also become 
more explicit in warning that progress 
on issues like arms control arc linked to 
Washington's toning down the human 
rights drive. Last week, for example, 
Pravda argued: “Washington assures 
that detente and Strategic Arms Limita¬ 
tion Talks are one thing and that at¬ 
tempts to interfere in our internal affairs 


under the false flag of ’the protection of 
human rights’ are quite another thing... 
The illogic of the argument is evident. 
Ddteme and the normal conduct of talks 
presuppose the establishment of trust be¬ 
tween the negotiating parties.” 

In answer. Carter asserted at the 
U.N. that the human rights issue “is im¬ 
portant in itself. It should not block 
progress on other important matters.” 
He also pointedly reminded the Krem¬ 
lin that “all the signatories of the U.N. 
Charter have pledged themselves to ob¬ 


serve and to respect basic human rights. 
Thus no member of the U.N. can claim 
that mistreatment of its citizens is sole¬ 
ly its own business.” Calling upon the 
U.N. to play a stronger role in policing 
human rights. Carter urged that the or¬ 
ganization's Human Rights Commis¬ 
sion “meet more often” and that its 
headquarters be permanently located in 
Manhattan, “where its activities will be 
in the forefront of our attention.” 

The Administration has been tak¬ 
ing pains to emphasize that the finger 


A Human Rights Scorecard 

It was three years ago that members of Congress first 
asked then Secretary of State Henry Kissinger if he could re¬ 
port on the condition of human rights in countries that re¬ 
ceive U.S. aid. Kissinger ran a test inside the State Depart¬ 
ment, took one horrified look at the findings and then told 
Congress that the idea was impractical. Whereupon a law 
was passed making the report mandatory. 

Last week the State Department diffidently issued its first. 
143-page roundup, based on reports from U.S. embassies and 
prepared by staffers working with James Wilson, State's co¬ 
ordinator for human rights and humanitarian affairs. 

The scorecard had separate sections for each of the 82 
countries that receive U.S. aid. Each section listed reported vi¬ 
olations of 13 fundamental rights recognized by the United 
Nations, including protection from personal violence, the right 
to a fair trial, due process of law and the freedoms of ex¬ 
pression, religion, assembly, travel and association. Among 
the most frequent worldwide violations: lengthy imprisonment 
without trial, blanket security laws that allow governments 
to suspend civil liberties and curbs on free expression (the 
press in 52 of the countries works under the threat of gov¬ 
ernment restriction). Incidents of torture often involving ter¬ 
rorists and dissidents were.reported in 32 of the states. 

No comparisons Of countries were offered in the report. 
It igjnot easy to chopse between South Korea’s assumption 


that a defendant is guilty until proved innocent and Saudi Ara¬ 
bia's custom of severing a thiefs hand after three convic¬ 
tions. And there is little to be gained by comparing Israel’s 
use of detention without trial in the occupied Arab territories 
with Egypt's control of the major news media. 

Nor did the report say whether human rights were in¬ 
creasing or decreasing throughout the world—no doubt be¬ 
cause freedom is not easily measured. Of the judicial system 
in Singapore, for example, the report states: “Fair hearings 
are guaranteed an accused. The Internal Security Act and 
Criminal Detention Statute are exceptions to this practice, 
however.” This is somewhat more freedom than the State De¬ 
partment finds in, say, Afghanistan, but how much more is dif¬ 
ficult to say. Even when available, figures can be misleading. 
For example, estimates of the number of prisoners held with¬ 
out trial in the Philippines reach as high as 6.000, but only a 
small fraction (perhaps 500) qualify as “political prisoners,” 
meaning nonviolent political opponents of the regime. 

Still, one sobering numerical conclusion could be drawn 
by readers who made their own tally of nations for which no 
major violations were reported: of the 82 countries that now re¬ 
ceive U.S, aid, human rights seem to be alive and well in 
only 23, barely one-quarter of the total. The 23 states: Aus¬ 
tralia, Austria, Belgium, Botswana, Canada, Costa Rica. Den¬ 
mark. Fyi, Finland, France, Greece, Israel (except the oc¬ 
cupied territories), Italy, Japan, Malta, The Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, the United Kingdom 
(except Northern Ireland), Venezuela and West Germany. 




West German Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt did not want Jimmy Carter 
as U.S. President; in fact, he rooted 
openly for Gerald Ford during the 
American election campaign. But 
Schmidt s discomfort with Carter and 
his new diplomatic style only explains 
in part the suddenly acid relations be¬ 
tween Bonn and Washington. Last week 
German Foreign Minister Hans-Die¬ 
trich Genscher and Defense Minister 
Georg Leber flew to Washington for 
several days of hard discussion on 
three policy disputes that divide the 
two allies. They returned to West Ger¬ 
many in a somewhat better mood than 
they had arrived in Washington with, 
but without having resolved the 
problems: 

NUCLEAR PACT. In June 1975, West 
Germany signed a $4.7 billion agree¬ 
ment to sell Brazil a complete nuclear- 
fuel facility The package provides for 
cooperation on uranium exploration and 
mining, supplies of nuclear fuel to Ger¬ 
many, and construction by German 
firms of eight nuclear-reactor plants, a 
fuel-fabrication plant and a nuclear 
fuel-reprocessing plant. 

Beyond the financial benefits, the 
deal was important to Bonn because it 
offered a potentially steady supply of re¬ 
actor fuels to West Germany. The U.S. 
protested that two of the installations 
—the fuel-fabrication plant and the re¬ 
processing plant—could be used by Bra¬ 
zil to develop its own nuclear weapons 
potential. Brazil has not signed the Nu¬ 
clear Non-Proliferation Treaty. 

Over the past two years, the U.S 
lodged several low-levd protests. The 
West Germans never took them very se¬ 
riously. Now, however. Carter has made 
the danger of nuclear proliferation a 
central pillar of his foreign policy. Bonn 
is outraged that Washington is publicly 
trying to undercut the agreement, and 
is vowing to proceed anyway. 

TANK COMPONENTS. In 1974 for¬ 
mer Defense Secretary James Schlesing- 
er and Defense Minister Leber agreed 


that there should be fair competition be¬ 
tween the West Germans’ Leopard II 
battle-tank prototype and the Ameri¬ 
cans’ XM-1; if the Leopard won the 
competition, the U.S. would also accept 
it as its major armored vehicle for the 
mid-1980s. The decision was hailed as 
an important step toward equipment 
standardization within NATO —until 
U.S. military pride and industry pres¬ 
sure opposed it. As a compromise. Schle- 
singer’s successor, Donald Rumsfeld, 
worked out an agreement in principle 
with the Germans to make both tanks 
“interoperable.’’ The XM-I would take 
the 120-mm smooth-bored gun used in 
the German tank; the Leopard II would 
use the engine assembly of the Amer¬ 
ican vehicle. 

Then a hitch developed, the U.S. 
Army leaked the “results" of tests on 
the two tanks, which implied that the 
Leopard was inferior to the XM-1. In¬ 
furiated. the Germans let it be known 
that if Washington reneged on the tank 
agreement, Bonn would refuse to go 
along with the U.S. plan to have NATO 
adopt AWACS, an American-made fly¬ 
ing early-warning system, for which 
West Germany was to put up a quarter 
of the $2.6 billion cost. 

ECONOMIC STIMULUS. Two years 
ago, Schmidt urged President Ford to 
abandon the tight-fisted monetary pol¬ 
icies of Richard Nixon and open up 
the U S. economy for the sake of the 
rest of the industrialized world. Now 
Carter is urging Schmidt to join in a 
coordinated, worldwide “big thrust” 
economic effort by spending more on 
stimulation at home. Bonn agrees that 
the U.S., West Germany and Japan 
must coordinate their economies to stave 
off another recession. But Schmidt ar¬ 
gues that too much stimulus will re¬ 
kindle inflation—still the Germans’ 
greatest economic fear—and that his go- 
slow approach to economic growth has 
clearly worked. The argument is ex¬ 
pected to be carried right into May’s 
economic summit in London. 


of morality is not pointed solely at the 
U.S.S.R. Earlier this month, Vance rec¬ 
ommended that military aid to Argen¬ 
tina, Uruguay and Ethiopia be cut be¬ 
cause these nations violated human 
rights. Then last week the State Depart¬ 
ment released a human rights report on 
82 nations eligible to receive U.S. aid 
(see box). The report set off some en¬ 
raged reactions in Latin America. Bra¬ 
zil, which ironically was given a rela¬ 
tively clean bill of health by the study, 
denounced Washington for meddling in 
its internal affairs. Ambassador John 
Crimmins was summoned to the For¬ 
eign Ministry in Brasilia and frostily told 
that the U.S. could keep its proffered 
credits for next year—some $50 million. 
The ministry also gave the year’s notice 
required to dissolve the 1952 U.S.-Bra¬ 
zil Military Assistance Agreement. 

Brasilia’s action did not come as a 
total surprise, ajiger at the U.S. has been 
rising for some months and anti-Amer¬ 
icanism has been creeping into the Bra¬ 
zilian press. Newspapers have increas¬ 
ingly referred to the President as “Janio 
Carter"—an unkind comparison with 
J&nio Quadros, the high-minded but 
somewhat erratic former President of 
Brazil. A major cause of Brazil’s hostil¬ 
ity is Washington’s opposition to the 
regime's plans to purchase a full-cycle 
nuclear-fuel plant from West Germany 
(see box). Still, it was clearly the human 
rights issue that prompted the Brazilian 
government to take last week’s sudden 
action. 

Bad Relations. Within days, Ar¬ 
gentina, Guatemala, El Salvador and 
Uruguay—all ruled by military regimes 
—also rejected U.S. aid; like Brazil, these 
governments complained that U.S. con¬ 
cern for human rights amounted to '“in¬ 
tolerable interference" in their internal 
affairs. (By contrast. President Carlos 
Andres P6rez of Venezuela—which has 
one of South America's few surviving ci¬ 
vilian-ruled democracies—has cheered 
the Carter human rights drive.) 

The rejection of aid by the angry jun¬ 
tas will probably not have a catastrophic 
impact on U.S. interests in these coun¬ 
tries; economic ties, after all, remain 
close. Still, a Washington-based expert 
on Latin America advises that ““our re¬ 
lations with them are going to be bad 
for a long time. The life of a lot of Amer¬ 
ican diplomats is going to be pretty mis¬ 
erable." The U.S., though, may find it 
sorely misses the backing it has received 
from Brazil in international organiza¬ 
tions and the kind of invaluable, quiet 
diplomatic services the Brazilians have 
performed. Among other things, Brazil 
functioned discreetly as Washington’s 
proxy in opposing the Communists’ bid 
for power in Portugal during the unset¬ 
tled postrevolutionary period in 1975. 

So far, at least, Carter’s human 
rights campaign has not yielded any sig¬ 
nificant positive results. Time Corre¬ 
spondent Marsh Clark reports from 
Moscow that the White House rhetoric 
“has not demonstrably disonuraattl the 





Soviets fiftm cracking down on dissi* FRANCS 
dents. Although ailing Dr. Mikhail 

Shtem was released from a Ukrainian U/L*^ Sm m ^ ___ I 

prison last week (and this may have WI1IT© IxlHQlIT 111 O wrOVOVOTCI 

some connection to the approach of the 7 

Vance visit), it might be argued that this The French left did well—but not “The results reflect the deep dissat- 

was more than offset by the almost si- overwhelmingly so. Indeed, it might gal- isfaction in the country stemming 

multaneous arrest of Jewish Dissident vanize the divided conservatives to fight from the disastrous social and cco- 

Anatoli Shcharansky, the 29-year-old back. At the same time, the electorate nomic policies of the government of 

computer expert who has been an un- showed a growing acceptance of the discard.” 

official spokesman for the human rights Communists. That, in brief, is the prob- Popular Distptitfaction. Mar- 
movement in the U.S.S.R. The official- able upshot of the French municipal chais was at least half right. The left 

ly controlled Soviet press continues to elections. vote certainly reflected popular dissat- 

print vicious attacks on dissidents, U.S. The results brought personal sat- isfaction with the inability of the Gis- 

diplomats and journalists. If anything, isfaction to Jacques Chirac, former Pre- card government to contain inflation 

the shrillness of these attacks appears mier and head of the newly formed and unemployment. It did not necessar- 

to have increased.” Assembly for the Republic At a pre- lly mean that French voters were ready 

Freewheeling Style. The story is election rally in Paris' cavernous Pa- to endorse the ‘common program” of 

much the same in Latin America From Lais des Sports, 5,000 Chirac supporters the Socialists and Communists, which 

Rio, Time Correspondent Barry Hillen- cheered wildly as the Gaullist mayoralty calls for widespread nationalization, 

brand cables that Carter’s concern with candidate reiterated his two campaign Still, fear of Communism among the 

human rights at first prompted the Chil- pledges: “Only wc can govern Paris! bourgeoisie has been reduced by the new 

ean and Argentine regimes to grant dis- Only we can build a dike to contain image presented by the Communists, 

senters a bit more leeway. But in the the Socialist-Communist tide!” In the who are down-playing their connection 

past week “Argentina barred those held first of two rounds of nationwide mu- with Moscow, talking instead of a pa- 

under the state-of-siegc regulations from nicipal elections last week. Chirac won tiiotic “socialism in French colors.” 

leaving the country—an option they had enough support virtually to assure his The election results presage trou- 

before. In Chile, the official state of siege election as mayor. But outside the cap- 


has been extended for six more months, 
and last week the Christian Democratic 
Party and three other political groups 
were outlawed.” 

While Western European leaders 
generally endorse the human rights em¬ 
phasis, some diplomats worry that Car¬ 
ter’s freewheeling style may begin to cre¬ 
ate serious problems for the U.S. abroad. 
West Germany is already miffed by the 
President's use of public platforms to 
make policy and by what Bonn calls his 
lack of clarity and precision. While the 
French and British are much less critical 
—at least for now—they feel that the 
President is not being totally realistic. 
Mused a Quai d’Orsay official: “There 
are no longer any great secrets in the 
world. But Carter will soon discover that 
to conduct foreign policy publicly is nei 
ther possible nor desirable.” One dan 
ger is that revealing negotiating postures 
in such sensitive matters as salt or the 
Middle East may force other nations 
into a rigid stance they otherwise might 
not assume. 

Despite the reservations about Car 
ter's style, doubts about his knowledge 
of international questions- - long regard 
ed as his weakest suit -are fast fading. 
From those who have already personally 
dealt with the President, the verdict is 
unanimous: Carter has been well 
briefed, is a fast learner and has enough 
self-confidence to admit when he has not 
yet studied an issue sufficiently to make 
up his mind. After his meeting with Car 
ter earlier this month, British Prime 
Minister James Callaghan returned to 
London and said that he had never be 
fore met a statesman who spoke with 
such openness. Above all, Carter has left 
no doubt that he is in charge of making 
U.S. policy. Remarks a White House in 
sider: “Stuff the criticism. He said what 
he was going to do. He won the elec 
tion and now he’s doing it.” 


ital, he barely managed to keep his fin¬ 
ger in the dike. Socialists and Com¬ 
munists, running on a combined ticket, 
in many areas routed candidates joint¬ 
ly put up by Chirac and President Valery 
Giscard d’Estaing. Although their to¬ 
tal vote was slightly below the 53^ 
they registered in last year's cantonal 
elections, the leftists gained control of 
municipal councils in 32 cities of more 
than 30,000 inhabitants In the second 
round of voting, the left bloc stood to 
pick up at least a dozen other major 
cities, and its leaders are already 
claiming that their parties constitute 
a majority in France. Exulted Com¬ 
munist Party Chief Georges Marchais: 

MAYORAL CANDIDATE JACQUES CHIRAC 


PRESIDENT GISCARD CASTING BAUOT 









blcsome times for the President, whose 
ability to govern rests on a coalition 
of center-right parties in the Nation¬ 
al Assembly. Although his term still 
has four years to go. he faces par¬ 
liamentary elections in the spring of 
1978 If the left bloc wins a majority 
of the seats, the Communists will al¬ 
most certainly be brought into the na¬ 
tional government for the first time 
since 1947 

Some observers believe that the left 
wave may even have crested, and will 
now' subside. But the poor showing by 
the Giscard-Chirac candidates in 
France’s angry provinces was a clear 
warning to the centrist parties that they 
must revise their strategics to stem fur¬ 
ther leftist inroads The government 
will have to devise more effective means 
of dealing with rising unemployment 
than discard's gradualist economic 
reforms 

Particularly galling to discard was 
the Parisian victory of his ex-ally and 
former Premier, who had dramatically 
quit the government last year Winning 
over discard's hand-picked candidate, 
Michel d'Ornano, Chirac—barring a 
wholly unexpected upset- will now hold 
sway in the palatial Hotel de Ville as 
Paris' first elected mayor in a century, 
the office was reintroduced as a result 
of a change in statutes engineered by 
discard 15 months ago. Previously, Par¬ 
is was run by government-appointed of¬ 
ficials The mayor's new powers will in¬ 
clude administering a $1 4 billion yearly 
budget 

Drained Votes. Now discard's 
most sci lous potential rival on the right, 
Chirac had accused the President of a 
“soft’’ attitude toward the left. A bold 
tactician, Chirac set out to revitalize a 
Gaullist parly that had fallen into dis¬ 
array and to woo workers from the left. 
In Paris. Chirac was helped by lacklus¬ 
ter opposition candidates for the may¬ 
oralty and by a strong showing of can¬ 
didates running on an ecology platform, 
who drained votes from the left. In the 
provinces, however, many of his close 
political allies were defeated “Chirac 
stands lil$e a white knight in Pans,'' ob¬ 
served one of discard's ministers last 
week, "but the land around him is a 
graveyard marked with crosses over his 
friends'graves.’’ 

Still, the position of mayor of Pans 
will carry enormous prestige. Chirac's 
victory and the leftist surge arc expect¬ 
ed to toughen Giscard's style “He will 
have to be more like De Gaulle, more au¬ 
thoritative/' said one of his ministers, 
“Now that the election has identified the 
opponent on the left, Giscard will have 
to commit himself to the fight." To meet 
the leftist threat, Giscard will probably 
have to join forces with Chirac—though 
it remains to be seen just how much uni¬ 
ty they will be able to achieve. That al¬ 
liance of erstwhile rivals is no more im¬ 
probable than the union of Socialists and 
Communists. They, too, have been im¬ 
placable enemies. 



TORY LEADER MARGARET THATCHER 



PRIME MINISTER J£MES CALLAGHAN 


BRITAIN 

Callaghan’s Moment of Truth 


Is Britain's Labor government on 
the way out? That seemed a real pos¬ 
sibility after a bi/arre session of Com¬ 
mons last week at which Prime Min¬ 
ister James Callaghan ordered his 
members to abstain from voting on a 
Labor-proposed motion - which led to 
a resounding 293-to-0 defeat for the gov¬ 
ernment Following that odd display of 
parliamentary tactics, Tory Leader 
Margaret Thatcher demanded a vote of 
no confidence, which will be taken at 
midweek If the government loses, Cal¬ 
laghan will have no choice but to ask 
the Queen to dissolve the House and call 
for new elections within two weeks 

Since the lories currently lead La¬ 
bor by a I6 5 r f margin in public opin¬ 
ion polls, London bookies promptly laid 
4-to-5 odds on Callaghan's defeat Smart 
politicians, though, were betting that the 
avuncular Prime Minister could survive 
with a vole or so to spare. Since suc¬ 
ceeding Harold Wilson a year ago, Cal¬ 
laghan has seen Labor's slim three-vote 
majority in Commons whittled by death, 
resignation and lost by-elections to an 
overall minority of nine. Still, with his 
party holding a 32-vote edge over the 
Tories. Callaghan's only fear was the 
kind of catalytic issue that would unite 
the Conservatives with the congeries of 
Scottish and Welsh Nationalists, Liber¬ 
als. Ulster Unionists and splinter M.P.s 
who hold the balance of power. 

That issue may have arisen as a re¬ 
sult of last week's unusual defeat for the 
government The subject was the annu¬ 
al White Paper on public expenditure. 
During the debate, the Tories charged 
that the 1% cut in government outlays 
was too little, too late—an argument that 
masked their aim of forcing elections 
this year. Liberal M.P.s also raised ques¬ 
tions. Translation: Liberal Party Leader 


David Steel wants a larger voice in gov¬ 
ernment decisions for his 13-membcr 
delegation. Scottish and Welsh Nation¬ 
alists, annoyed by Labor s fumble on a 
devolution bill that would grant region¬ 
al assemblies for their areas, are itching 
to topple Callaghan 

Sensing that antigovernment senti¬ 
ment was on the rise. Labor whips suc¬ 
cessfully sidetracked debate from the 
White Paper to a less emotive issue: ad¬ 
journing the House of Commons for the 
night When it became clear that Labor 
could not even muster a majority on that. 
Callaghan and his grinning supporters 
stayed on their benches while opposition 
members filed out to vote Did the re¬ 
sounding 293-to-0 defeat mean the ex¬ 
penditures bill was dead** Technically 
no, since the vote was only on whether 
to go home for a night s sleep. 

Callaghan's ploy nevertheless left 
Tory Leader Thatcher furious. “This is 
a defeat with dishonor!" she snapped at 
a press conference. “No government has 
ever sunk so low—refusing to put its pol¬ 
icies to a vole in the House of Com¬ 
mons." Indeed, Thatcher added, “We 
have no government." 

if the Prime Minister squeaks 
through, it will be in part because squab¬ 
bling Labor M.P.s are sure to stop their 
internecine skirmishes long enough to 
prevent the hated Margaret Thatcher 
from coming to power. Help may also 
come from Liberal Leader Steel. Ulti¬ 
mately, however, Callaghan's survival 
could depend on Ulster M.P. Enoch 
Powell, the eccentric, disruptive genius 
of British politics. A former Tory and a 
bilious critic of Thatcher’s, he is expect¬ 
ed to rally several key Unionist yeas be¬ 
hind Callaghan. If not, the vote could 
be dicey. As Callaghan admitted last 
week, "This is the moment of truth/’ 





ITALY 

"It’s Lika Argentina" 

The ugly tremors of political chaos 
spread across Italy last week. An esti¬ 
mated 10 million Italian workers, main¬ 
ly in the southern mezzogiorno, downed 
their tools to demand higher wages and 
an end to mass unemployment. In Mi¬ 
lan, ulttxt-lefi extremists raided a gun 
shop and set fire to corporate offices. In 
Naples, other extremists clashed with 
union members in an unsuccessful at¬ 
tempt to disrupt a speech by Communist 
Labor Leader Luciano Lama. The epi¬ 
center of these upheavals was the ancient 
university city of Bologna, for 31 years a 
Communist-run "model" municipality. 
Last week TIME Rome Bureau Chief Jor¬ 
dan Bonfante visited a pacified Bologna 


dead, and this incensed the rebels all 
the more. Ultimately, armored cars and 
2.500 riot police stormed and retook the 
campus. Afterward police said they 
seized nearly LOO hunting rifles and pis¬ 
tols and more than 50 fire bombs while 
arresting 129 students and other youths. 

In Rome, the Lo Russo killing 
sparked a mass protest march of stu¬ 
dents from all over the country. In the 
capital's historic center, thousands of 
masked students attacked public build¬ 
ings. smashed and looted blocks of 
stores, and the most extreme among 
them launched frontal guerrilla attacks 
against police with fire bombs and gun¬ 
fire. A dozen police were hospitalized 
with gunshot wounds. • This,” said a po¬ 
lice official, ‘‘was an urban guerrilla of¬ 
fensive without precedent.” 

The new student protest stems from 


Francesco!'* Calling the slur“infamous,” 
Mayor Zangheri just as angrily retort¬ 
ed, "The administration is red because 
the workers of Bologna have wanted it 
that way for 30 years.” 

Bologna will be a long time regain¬ 
ing its composure. The famous univer¬ 
sity is deserted, ringed by police troops 
and guarded at its three approaches by 
armored vehicles. Among the cobbled, 
close-knit lanes and classroom buildings 
stand armed, uniformed police and Ca¬ 
rabinieri in camouflage gear. In the cen¬ 
tral Piazza Giuseppe Verdi, normally the 
hub of student life, Alberto Addero, a 28- 
year-old police captain, stared discon¬ 
solately at shattered windows and 
scrawled graffiti. “I’m a university stu¬ 
dent myself,” he said, “and this is not 
how it's supposed to go. Right now, right 
here, it's like Argentina.” 
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N RIGHTS 

ring the "Zionists” 

iding up a round-the-clock two- 
pi outside the flat of a Jewish dis- 
i Moscow last week, eight KGB 
S thesmen pounced on Anatoli 
hsky, 29. as he left the build¬ 
er a brief scuffle, the agents 
m into a green sedan. Thus end- 
career of one of the U.S.S.R.’s 
human rights advocates and 
ipokesman for the 2,000 to 3,000 
iks”—Jews who have been re¬ 
mission to leave the country, 
e fifth arrest in five weeks’ time 
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ical student named Francesco Lo Russo 


urrs angrily enanted, ** l he BOTflgnalrtf- 
ministration is red with the blood of 


OVERTURNED BULLDOZER LYING AMID RUBBLE OF DEMONSTRATIONS AT BOLOGNA 



'ganizers of unofficial commit- 
^241 itoring Soviet observance of the 
ights provisions of the 1975 Hel- 
eement. All are awaiting trial 
• 'Hfdosed charges. 

aransky’s arrest was the latest 
es of Soviet actions that had 
tly anti-Semitic flavor. Since 
Carter began speaking up for 
human rights activists two months ago, 
the Soviet press has attributed his state¬ 
ments in pari to a “Zionist conspiracy.” 
At the same time, mass-circulation 
newspapers and magazines have gone 
out of their way to publish accounts of 
crimes purportedly committed by peo¬ 
ple with recognizably Jewish names. 
The most ominous report appeared ear¬ 
lier this month in Izvestiya The article 
charged that U.S. diplomats and corre¬ 
spondents of Jewish background are re¬ 
cruiting agents for the CIA among So¬ 
viet Jewish dissidents. Soviet television 
.broadcast a rerun, in prime time, of Buy¬ 
ers of Souls, a scurrilous documentary 
claiming that subversive Zionist agents, 
two of them American Jews, bribed So¬ 
viet Jews to go to Israel. Before his ar¬ 
rest. Shcharansky. who was featured as 
a bought “soul.” boldly filed a libel suit 
in a local Russian court. 

Jerusalem was quick to respond. Is¬ 
raeli Foreign Minister Yigal Allon de¬ 
nounced the Soviet Union, declaring 
that the Izvestiya piece and the Buyers 



of Souls program were giving “free rein 
lo latent—and possibly not so latent 
-anti-Semitic feelings in Soviet society, 
creating an atmosphere of hatred for 
Jews and discrimination against them 
throughout the Soviet Union " 

As if to counter such criticism, the 
Soviets announced the release of Mi¬ 
khail Shtern. a Jewish doctor whose 
1974 trial for bribery became a cause 
ctlebre in the West According to the 
Ukrainian Supreme Court, the eight * 
year sentence lie received had been just, 
but considerations of “socialist human¬ 
ism" now moved the court to release the 
physician, who is suffering from tuber¬ 
culosis and kidney disease Vhe Soviets 
were also moving apace against non- 
Jewish dissidents In Leningrad last 
week Oleg Volkov and Yuli Rybakov 
were on trial for having painted a 150- 
ft -long graffito on a wall of the huge, his¬ 
toric Peter-Paul Fortress It had cost the 
state 52.1,190 to sandblast out the slo¬ 
gan. which read you ARr si rang! ing 


FREEDOM BUT THE SOUL OF THE PEO¬ 
PLE KNOWS NO BONDAGE. 

■ ■ ■ 

From Czechoslovakia came the 
news of the death of one of the nation's 
most revered libertarians. Philosopher 
Jan PatoCka. 69. A spokesman for Char¬ 
ter 77—the human.rights appeal signed 
by more than 600 Czechoslovaks—Pa¬ 
toCka had been relentlessly interrogated 
by police. After an eleven-hour session, 
he collapsed and was taken to a hos¬ 
pital. There he was repeatedly ques¬ 
tioned while denied family visits. He 
finally died of a stroke, which many 
people attributed lo the “inhuman 
pressure.'* 

Last week friends of Pato£ka circu¬ 
lated a copy of his deathbed statement. 
It read. “What is needed is for people 
lo behave at all times with dignity, not 
to allow themselves to be frightened and 
intimidated Such behavior is impressive 
because it is in such contrast to the way 
the authorities cany on " 



CZECH DISSIDENT JAN PATOCKA 



SYLVIA * ATTORNEY HUSBAND 
No way to stay. 


SPIES 

Scissors for Sylvia 

Can a striking and clever Israeli se¬ 
cret agent find happiness as a simple 
housewife in Oslo 7 The answer, deliv¬ 
ered by the Norwegian government 
midst a storm of public controversy, is 
no Her violent past weighs too heavily 
against her. So last week raven-haired 
Sylvia Raphael Schjodl. 39, a former 
South African schoolteacher and jour¬ 
nalist and a convicted accomplice of an 
Israeli Mossad assassination hit team, 
sadly prepared to leave Norway. Her ap¬ 
plication for a residence permit had been 
rejected. Left behind—at least until he 
wraps up his affairs—will be her hus¬ 
band. Anneaus Schjodt Jr, 57, one of 
Norway's top trial lawyers and the man 
who defended Sylvia and fourof five oth¬ 
er Mossad agents in their 1974 trial fol¬ 
lowing the killing of a Moroccan waiter 
on the outskirts of Lillehammer. 

It was during the court proceedings 
that Sylvia captivated the Norwegian 
press, public and her lawyer with her 
rambling and charmingly evasive an¬ 
swers, tight sweaters, snug slacks, and 
an unsettling habit of placing the cord 
of the witness-stand microphone be¬ 
tween her teeth. From the investigation 
it emerged that Sylvia had been recruit¬ 
ed by Mossad in the 1960s, after arriv¬ 
ing in Israel from her native South Af¬ 
rica to teach school. Since then, 
according to intelligence authorities, she 
participated in some of a dozen planned 
killings in the secret war between Arab 
and Israeli agents. As “Patricia Rox¬ 
burgh.'' a name she assumed from an un* 
witling Canadian woman, Sylvia trav¬ 
eled to Norway in the summer pf 1973 
as part of the 15-member Mossad team. 
Their mission: assassinate Alt Ha$s&n 
S&Umch* the planning chief of fyat jc 


September, who masterminded the 1972 
Munich killing of eleven Israeli athletes 

In a tragic case of mistaken iden¬ 
tity, two Israelis shot down an innocent 
man named Ahmed Bouchiki Norwe¬ 
gian police apprehended six 6f the 15 
Mossad members, including Sylvia, who. 
despite her courtroom performance, was 
sentenced to 5J/ 2 years in jail. 

During her imprisonment, Sylvia 
was granted occasional weekend leaves, 
some of which she spent with her tall, 
lean and darkly handsome lawyer. By 
this time they were madly in love A for¬ 
mer war hero and a member of the 
boards of a number of Norwegian com-. 
panies, Schjodt wielded all his influence 
on Sylvia's behalf. Partly as a result, she 
was released from prison after 22 
months for medical reasons—notably a 
“heart condition"—and returned to a 
heroine's welcome in Israel Last De¬ 
cember, Sylvia and Schjodt were mar¬ 
ried in South Africa, he for the third 
time, she for the first. 

Non Orafo. The couple returned to' 
Norway on New Year's Eve, after which 
Schjodt appealed to the government for 
a residence permit for his wife. Immi¬ 
gration officials turned him down, ar¬ 
guing that pardon or no, Sylvia had been 
convicted of a serious crime. Meanwhile, 
the press took up the controversy. “Don’t 
we Norwegians believe in love?" asked 
the newsweekly NA. “Let Sylvia stay in 
Norway." Marxist-Leninists demanded 
that the “Zionist agent" be thrown ouL 
The last court of appeal was Minister 
of Justice Inger Louise Valle, who ruled : 
Sylvia persona non grata after a debate' 
by the entire Norwegian Cabinet. 

Whither Sylvia goes, there, presum¬ 
ably, will go her husband—perhaps to 
Israel, Aore likely to South Africa, f 
Meanwhile, Sylvia has cut off her raven 
hair. Says she: “I always bring chi< the 
scissors and cut it when I feel aifor/' :: 
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MIDDLE CAST 


CodeWords from an Oracle 


The Middle East has its own spe- 
V cial catch-22: it is abristle with political 
code words that sound innocent but 
something else. Jimmy Carter has 
t^been tossing out these words with fright¬ 
ening freedom—frightening at least to 
#0ome of the Middle East leaders and 
/j#nost diplomats. As ambiguous as any 
^oracle. Carter has bestowed some of 
v these loaded words on just about every 
^aggrieved party in the Arab-lsraeli con- 
J^flict; but for the moment at least, the Is¬ 
raelis seem to be getting the worst of it. 
After Carter had announced himself in 
favor of a Palestinian “homeland,” there 
were widespread suspicions that the 
President might be laying the ground¬ 
work for a subtle shift in American pol¬ 
icy—not really away from Israel, but 
perhaps a bit more toward the Arabs. 

Initially, the Arabs were stunned 
when Carter endorsed “defensible bor¬ 
ders” for Israel (code word for no re¬ 
turn to the 1967 frontiers). In a welcom¬ 
ing address to the Palestine National 
Council in Cairo, Egyptian President 
Anwar Sadat seemed to be taking a slap 
at Carter when he declared that “it is in¬ 
admissible to speak about ‘secure bound¬ 
aries' Ifor Israel). We will never yield 
one inch of our land.” 


But privately the Arabs were so 
pleased with the overall tenor of Car¬ 
ter's remarks that they tried to conceal 
some of their pleasure, lest they give 
away a bargaining advantage. Declared 
one Egyptian official: “They told us he 
had no experience in foreign affairs, but 
these statements show that, at least on 
the Middle East, he has studied hard or 
has excellent advisers.” 

Carter's clarifying statement that in 
a settlement Israel should withdraw to 
the 1967 borders with only “minor al¬ 
terations” (a favorite Arab code word) 
was almost more than Cairo had dared 
hope for. Although the Egyptians insist 
upon regaining all of Sinai, they believe 
that some modifications along the bor¬ 
der between the West Bank and Israel 
are necessary where villages were divid¬ 
ed by the 1949 armistice lines. 

The Syrian press also criticized Car¬ 
ter's talk of defensible borders but wel¬ 
comed his suggestion that a settlement 
would have to include Israeli withdrawal 
from the occupied territories and make 
some provision for the Palestinians. At 
first, the Palestinians were bitterly dis¬ 
appointed by Carter's insistence that the 
U S. would not negotiate with the Pal¬ 
estine Liberation Organization until it 


A Decade’s Search for Peace 


When he referred to “defensible bor¬ 
ders” and a “Palestinian homeland,” 
President Carter predictably stirred 
both hope and wariness in the Midcast. 
His proposals also recalled the series of 
peace efforts that began soon after the 
guns of the 1967 Six-Day War fell si¬ 
lent The earlier plans provide valuable 
guideposts to this year's negotiating 
stances. Elements of them are sure to 
be entwined in any attempt to defuse 
the Mideast impasse. Among the past 
decade's key blueprints for peace: 

THE ALLON PLAN. Submitted to Is¬ 
rael's Cabinet in 1967 by Yigal Allon, 
currently his country's Foreign Minister, 
this proposal aimed, above all, to en¬ 
sure defensible borders for the Jewish 
state by stringing fortified settlements 
on an Israeh-controHcd strip between 
the Jordan River and the J udean and Sa- 
marian mountains, about ten miles west. 
Allon seemed to indicate that the re¬ 
mainder of the West Bank could be fed¬ 
erated with Jordan and connected to it 
hy .#,corridor, under Arab sovereignty, 


running through Jericho. To protect Red 
Sea shipping to the port of Eilat, Allon 
demanded “unquestionable Israeli con¬ 
trol” over a land strip that hugs the east¬ 
ern Sinai down to the bottleneck straits 
of Sharm el Sheikh. The Gaza Strip 
would be linked to the West Bank-Jor- 
dan federation by a highway. Allon also 
assumed a unified. Israeli-con trolled Je¬ 
rusalem with ill-defined “subdistricts” to 
take account of “ethnic and religious cri¬ 
teria/' Considered dovish in Israel, the 
plan is unacceptable to Arabs because 
it does not involve a return to the 1967 
borders. 

THE ROGERS PLAN. Unveiled in late 
1969 by then Secretary of State William 
Rogers, this concept proposed that Is¬ 
rael withdraw from occupied territories 
to secure and mutually agreed on fron¬ 
tiers in accordance with U.N. Security 
Council Resolution 242. After that, Is¬ 
rael and the Arabs would agree to end 
the state of war, and the status of Je¬ 
rusalem would be resolved in talks be¬ 
tween Israel and Jordan. Palestinian ref¬ 
ugees were to receive an unspecified 
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ISRAELI PRIME MINISTER RABIN 

“just settlement’’ of their grievances 
Prime Minister Golda Meir's govern¬ 
ment rebuffed Rogers' plan on the 
grounds that any settlement must be di¬ 
rectly negotiated between Israel and the 
Arabs, not imposed from outside. 

SADAT'S PLAN. Except for demand¬ 
ing a unilateral Israeli withdrawal to the 
1967 borders. Arab leaders have hesi¬ 
tated to make a concrete settlement pro¬ 
posal. One exception is Egyptian Pres¬ 
ident Anwar Sadat. In an interview with 
Time Correspondent Wilton Wynn 
(TIME, Nov. 29), he proposed that if l$- 
' rad withdrew and agreed to set up a Pal¬ 
estinian state on the West Bank and 
Gaza. Egypt would permit a U.N force 
at Sharm el Sheikh to guarantee free¬ 
dom of shipping and establish a demil¬ 
itarized /one along the two countries' 
Sinai frontier. That done, Sadat would 
sign a treaty ending the state of war—al¬ 
though trade, diplomatic relations and 
open borders would have to wait 







LEBANON 


Revenge, Revenge, Revenge’ 


recognizes Israel's right to exist.* But 
then Carter came up with another code 
word, dear to Palestinian hearts. Speak¬ 
ing at the town-hall meeting in Clin¬ 
ton. Mass., the President observed that 
“there has to be a homeland provided 
for Palestinian refugees, who have suf¬ 
fered for many, many years/' 

The U.S has long supported a 
“minisiale" for the Palestinians on the 
West Bank and in Cia/a, linked as an en¬ 
tity with Jordan But n was the first time 
an American President had ever pub¬ 
licly used the word 'homeland”—which 
normally would signify that the Pales¬ 
tinians have a legitimate claim to Pal¬ 
estine. Said PL O Leader Yasser Ara¬ 
fat of Caller's remark “It is a 
progressive step because it means he has 
finally put his hand on the heart of the 
problem of the Middle Last crisis. It 
helps the whole situation “ 

The reaction in Israel was shock, 
dismay and anger We can explain that 
Carter is inexperienced, that he is mak¬ 
ing blunders, that he doesn’t really know 
the nuances.” groaned an official after 
Carter s \isit to Clinton. "But my God. 
we can't do it every day. He’s causing a 
hell of a lot of confusion.” 

Suspicion persisted in Israel that 
Carter had been influenced by a 1975 
Brookings Institution report containing 
a blueprint for a Middle Last settlement 
One of the scholars who helped frame 
the document was Zbigniew Br/e/mski, 
now Carter's National Security Adviser. 
Among other proposals, the report 
called for Israel's withdrawal “by agreed 
stages” to the 1967 borders and “Pal¬ 
estinian self-determination,” either in 
an independent state or in a “political 
entity” federated with Jordan 

Last Candle. The Carter state¬ 
ments did not help Prime Minister Yi¬ 
tzhak Rabin in his parly’s uphill rc-clec - 
tion campaign Rabin was still smarting 
from his trip to Washington the week be¬ 
fore, w hen Carter unleashed his remarks 
on the Middle Fast at his press confer¬ 
ence—without consulting with the Is¬ 
raeli Prime Minister The reaction of the 
Rabin entourage was exemplified by the 
Ptime Minister's wife Lea. who broke 
into tears when she heard about Car¬ 
ter’s press conference. “This killed Yi¬ 
tzhak’s whole trip*’* she cried. “It will 
ruin his chances to remain m office ” 
Those chances were also not im¬ 
proved by a story in Ua aretz last week 
reporting that Mrs Rabin had kept a se¬ 
cret bank account in Washington for the 
past four years. There was only about 
$2,000 in the account. But it is illegal 
for Israelis to keep money abroad with¬ 
out special permission—which Mrs. 
Rabin did not have. The disclosure came 
amid burgeoning charges of corruption 
m the Labor Party, and revived old (but 
unproved) rumors that Rabin had en¬ 
riched himself while Ambassador to the 
U S by charging up to $3,000 to attend 
bar miblvahs and weddings. Groaned 
one party leader' “This last candle will 
cost us another two seats.” 


The scene was sickeningly familiar: 
an ambush on a twisting mountain road, 
gunfire and death. This time, however, 
the victim was not a hapless villager 
caught in the middle of sectarian strife. 
He was Kamal Jumblatt, 59. leader of 
Lebanon’s Muslim left and feudal land¬ 
lord whose power base was rooted 
among the 150,000 members of the 
Dru/e sect. His assassination last week 
threatened to reopen the bloody civil 
war in Lebanon, which since November 
has been living under a “peace” enforced 
by three divisions of Syrian troops. 

Confronted by the prospect of re¬ 
newed fighting. Syrian troops refrained 
from going on alert in order not to cre¬ 
ate a crisis atmosphere. Christians in 
East Beirut fired rifles in joy, and Syr¬ 


ian troops had to keep gangs of Muslim 
leftists from setting up the kind of bar¬ 
ricades that had divided the city at the 
height of the fighting. Outside the 300- 
year-old family castle in the mountain 
town of Mukhtara, some 50,000 mourn¬ 
ers, including Premier Selim Hoss, a 
Muslim, gathered in the rain for Jum- 
blatt’s funeral. 

“Revenge, revenge, revenge,” ran 
the trilling wail of the women at the 
funeral. Revenge against whom? Many 
of Jumblatt's followers thought they 
knew the answer: they turned their 
wrath upon Lebanon’s Christian com¬ 
munity. At week’s end security offi¬ 
cials said that more than 250 Chris¬ 
tians had been killed; many of them 
had their throats cut. 

Actually, no one really knew who 
had killed the leader of Lebanon's Pro¬ 


gressive Socialist Party as he was being 
driven to a meeting with party mem¬ 
bers. Slowing down at a comer to begin 
a steep climb 18 miles southeast of Bei¬ 
rut, the car was blocked by a Pontiac 
with an Iraqi license plate. Four men 
machine-gunned Jumblatt, his driver 
and his bodyguard; all three died almost 
immediately. The assassins sped away, 
crashed their car two miles down the 
road and hijacked a Fiat. 

The assassination fitted the pattern 
of Jumblatt's life, as well as that of recent 
Lebanese history. His father, a Druze 
chieftain, was assassinated in a sectari¬ 
an squabble in the 1920s, and his sister 
was gunned down ten months ago in her 
Beirut apartment. Jumblatt himself was 
as paradoxical as his fractured society. 


Educated in law at the Sorbonne in Par¬ 
is and at a Roman Catholic university in 
Beirut, he fought throughout his career 
to revise the antiquated sectarian polit¬ 
ical system whereby Lebanese Chris¬ 
tians automatically held the balance of 
power in the government. Although 
Jumblatt was a Socialist, and a Moscow 
favorite who won the Lenin Peace Prize 
in 1972, he owned vast tracts of land and 
opposed Communism. Revered by the 
Druzes as their secular leader, he stud¬ 
ied Buddhism, Hinduism and Christian 
theology and regarded himself as a mys¬ 
tic. Shortly before his death, in fact, 
Jumblatt had been planning a trip to a 
monastery in the Himalayas for “spiri¬ 
tual exerd&es.” He had last gone there 
—for the same purpose—before begin¬ 
ning the final fruitless struggle to reform 
his country. 



MOURNERS WEEP BESIDE BODIES OF KAMAl JUMBLATT (CENTER), HIS DRIVER A GUARD 
The frilling wail of women, along with Beirut rifles fired in joy. 




BODY OF SLAIN GUERRILLA LYING IN YARD OF POLICE HEADQUARTERS IN RUSAPE 

RHODESIA 


Chimurenga and the Chicken Run 


The leathery-faced Rhodesian to¬ 
bacco farmer who sat sipping tea in the 
spacious lobby of Salisbury’s Meikles 
Hotel had an automatic rifle slung in¬ 
congruously across his lap. “If it comes 
to it,” he told friends loudly, “I'll give 
up the farm, retreat here and pick off 
the buggers as they come through that 
door.” Though still maintaining a con¬ 
fident front, reports ') ime Correspon¬ 
dent Lee Griggs after a visit to Salis¬ 
bury, white Rhodesia is becoming 
deeply demoralized. Last week’s vote by 
the U.S. Congress to repeal the Byrd 
Amendment, under which the U S. has 
been importing Rhodesian chrome since 
1972 in violation of U.N. sanctions, will 
have little effect on the Rhodesian econ¬ 
omy, since U.N sanctions are being vi¬ 
olated clandestinely by dozens of coun¬ 
tries, including the Soviet Union As a 
symbol, however, the U.S. action was 


the latest in a series of jolts to the Rho¬ 
desians' battered morale Griggs’ report- 
Salisbury and other Rhodesian cit¬ 
ies are still secure But much of the coun¬ 
tryside—particularly in the eastern dis¬ 
tricts that face Mozambique—is subject 
to attack from increasingly well-armed 
guerrillas who terrorize black villages, 
assault sandbagged and floodlit white 
farmhouses with rockets and mortars, 
sabotage the two rail lines to South Af¬ 
rica, and plant mines on paved as well 
as dirt roads Traffic moves in armed 
convoys on many main highways, and 
it is a rare farmer in Rhodesia today 
who does not carry in his car an au¬ 
tomatic rifle or even a “rhogun," the 
local adaptation of Israel’s Uzi subma¬ 
chine gun. Very little moves after dark, 
aside from guerrilla and security-force 
patrols engaged in their deadly game of 
hide and seek. 



RHODESIAN TROOPS WITH CAPTURED WEAPONS 


The insurgency, which the guerrillas 
call chimurenga (liberation war in Sho- 
na, the principal Bantu language in 
Rhodesia) is now in its fifth year It is 
spreading like a malignancy. “It's worse 
this week than last,” an off-duty “troop- 
ie” (soldier) declared in a Salisbury bar, 
“and worse this year than last.” Nearly 
2,600 guerrillas have been killed since 
the war began, but at least 2,000 remain 
active inside Rhodesia, 3,000 are based 
just outside the borders and thousands 
more are undergoing training in neigh¬ 
boring countries. The government’s de¬ 
fense effort has benefited from the per¬ 
formance of several predominantly 
black counterinsurgency units, like the 
Selous Scouts, a Rhodesian version of 
the Green Berets. Nonetheless, the “kill 
ratio” of the Rhodesian forces over the 


A FUNERAL PROCESSION FOR SOLDIER KILLED IN AMBUSH 
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THE SURVIVING GOOD LIFE IN SALISBURY, WHERE SWIMMING POOLS STILL ABOUND 


guerrillas has dropped in recent months 
from 10to 1 toabout5lo Land the Rho¬ 
desians are losing men at three times 
the rate of a year ago Says a security of¬ 
ficer somberly: "We simply cannot af¬ 
ford to take casualties at the current rate 
for very long.*' 

Dads' Army. To strengthen its forc¬ 
es, which are now about two-thirds 
black, Rhodesia has abolished virtually 
all deferments and started calling up a 
"dads’ army” in the 38-to-50 age group. 
It has also recruited about 1,000 "vol¬ 
unteers” from foreign countries The 
largest foreign contingent is British, and 
there are at least 100 Americans, most 
of them Viet Nam veterans Since they 
face possible loss of their U S citizen¬ 
ship for fighting in Rhodesia, the Amer¬ 
icans are reluctant to disclose their real 
names. One, who calls himself Jimmy 
Smith, praises his fellow fighting men, 
both black and white, but adds. "It’s like 
swatting mosquitoes. You kill a bunch 
and hold off another bunch, but there 
arc so many around that a few always 
get through and bite you.” 

Meanwhile, the government’s efforts 
to achieve a political settlement remain 
stalemated Prime Minister Ian Smith 
is still committed, under the "Kissinger 
plan.” to a transition to African major¬ 
ity rule by September 1978—but large¬ 
ly on his own terms. His plan is to by¬ 
pass the guerrilla organizations, notably 
the Patriotic Front headed by Joshua 
Nkomo and Robert Mugabe, and make 
a deal with black moderates. To improve 
the climate of negotiation, he recently 
pushed through Rhodesia's Parliament 
a bill to reduce discrimination. Under 
the new law, racial restrictions in ho¬ 
tels and restaurants are theoretically 
abolished, and the country’s 6.2 million 
blacks are now allowed to buy millions 
of acres of prime farm land formerly re¬ 
served for the 270,000 whites. One catch: 
few blacks (who earn an average income 
of $565 per year, v. $8,200 for the 


average white) can afford the land. 

Ideally, Smith would like to deal 
with Bishop Abel Mu/orewa’s United 
African National Council. So far. Mu- 
zorewa (who is currently in Europe, pre¬ 
sumably on a fund-raising trip) has re¬ 
fused to negotiate, though he might be 
willing to do so if he could avoid being 
branded a traitor by the Patriotic Front 
Muzorewa has no guerrilla organization 
and practically no support from neigh¬ 
boring African states, but he is undc- 
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niftblypopular in Rhodesia and is tailed 
at rallies in Salisbury’s huge Highfiefat 
township as “the black Moses/' In the 
event of a broadly based plebiscite, Mu- 
zorewa might well win out over other na¬ 
tionalist leaders, including Nkomo and 
Mugabe. The problem is that his elec¬ 
tion would not bring an end to the guer¬ 
rilla war, in fact, it might very well in¬ 
tensify the fighting. 

Growing Outflow. So the war goes 
on. To cover the rising costs, the gov¬ 
ernment has just raised taxes again. “If 
the future is to be meaningful/’ says 
Finance ,and Posts Minister David 
Smith, “all sectors will have to make sac¬ 
rifices/’ Yet more and more white Rho¬ 
desians seem to feel they have sacrificed 
enough. Last year the white population 
declined officially by 7,000 through em¬ 
igration, but the real exodus was con¬ 
siderably larger, in recent months, thou¬ 
sands of whiles have left the country, 
ostensibly on vacation or business trips, 
and simply failed to return. They have 
abandoned homes Jobs and most of their 
belongings as the price of getting out 
without red tape or without having to 
serve in the security forces before being 
allowed to emigrate legally. The grow¬ 
ing outflow through Salisbury Airport 
has become known throughout Rhode¬ 
sia as the “Chicken Run ” 

Confiding that he plans to “do a bug- 
out" soon, a Salisbury executive says: 
“The family's already in South Africa 
on holiday, and I'll go out on a business 
trip. And well never come back. Rho¬ 
desia was a wonderful place for many 
years, but now the good life here is over." 
The T shirts for sale in Salisbury still 
say “Rhodesia is super,' ’ but a secretary 
who wears one on weekends observes: 
“Two years ago, I believed in Rhode¬ 
sia A year ago, l could still hope with¬ 
out fooling myself. But now I'm a can¬ 
didate for the Chicken Run/’ 


AFRICA 

Cubans, Cubans Everywhere 


The familiar bearded figure in army 
fatigues suddenly popped up in Africa 
last week. Fidel Castro toured several 
countries, made anti-imperialistic" 
speeches and discussed present and fu¬ 
ture Cuban military and technical aid. 
This week he was due to be followed by 
Soviet President Nikolai Podgorny, who 
will go to Tanzania, Zambia and Mo¬ 
zambique in a general effort to increase 
Soviet influence in southern Africa. Both 
could take some satisfaction from the 
fact that an African military force, aid¬ 
ed by the Marxist regime in Angola and 
almost certainly by Cuban troops there, 
was striking with astonishing success at 
an essentially pro-Western country in 
black Africa, Zaire—and the U.S. could 
not do much about it. 

Last year Cuban military assistance 
enabled the Marxist guerrilla faction in 
Angola to win out in a three-way civil 
war. Last week it appeared likely that a 
band of soldiers, with the blessing of the 
Angolans and the Cubans, was on the 
brink of a sudden new victory in Zaire 
(formerly the Congo). Their apparent 
aim: the republic's copper-mining re¬ 
gion, one of the treasures of Africa. 

The radio in Kinshasa, Zaire's cap¬ 
ital, called the invaders an army of 
“mercenaries led by other mercenaries 
from across the Atlantic and prompted 
by a third country with an ideology of in¬ 
ternational conquest"—clearly a charge 
that the Cubans were involved actively 
and the Russians indirectly. In fact the 
soldiers were Zairian rebels who had 
fought in the army of Katangcse Lead¬ 
er Moise Tshombe m the early 1960$. 
Remember Tshombe ,) He tried to set up 
his own regime in the copper-wealthy 


province of Katanga and secede from 
the Congo. After the central government 
crushed that movement (with U.N. and 
U.S. help) in 1963, many Katangese sol¬ 
diers fled across the border to Angola. 
Eventually they joined forces with the 
Popular Movement for the Liberation 
of Angola (M.P.L.A.), largely because 
their old enemy, Zairian President Mo¬ 
butu Sese Seko, was supporting a rival 
Angolan guerrilla group, Holden Rober¬ 
to’s National Front for the Liberation 
of Angola (F.N.L.A.). Now, apparently, 
Agostinho Neto’s m.P.l.a. government 
is helping the Katangese to even an old 
score with Mobutu. 

Imperial Manner. The invasion 
started quietly a fortnight ago when the 
Zairian rebels—probably no more than 
2,000, though Kinshasa placed their 
number at 5,000—slipped across the 
border into Zaire's Shaba region (the 
former Katanga province) and began to 
move toward the copper mines. Accord¬ 
ing to U S. reports, the Katangese had 
crossed the border in trucks provided 
by Angola, and were equipped with So¬ 
viet-made rockets. They were accompa¬ 
nied by a number of white troops; these 
could have been Cuban soldiers, but they 
could also have been Belgian or other 
European mercenaries who have fought 
with the Katangese in the past. The 
Zairian army reportedly put up little re¬ 
sistance as the rebels seized one town 
after another; indeed, Kinshasa was so 
short of fuel that it had difficulty flying 



CASTRO BEING WELCOMED BY TANZANIAN PRESIDENT JULIUS NYERERE IN DAR ES SALAAM 






OPPOSITION LEADER ASGHAR KHAN (CENTER), PRIOR TO ARREST, CHARGING VOTE RIGGING 


reinforcements into the fighting area. 
By late last week, some reports said 
that the invaders were within 90 
miles of the crucial mining center of 
Kolwezi. 

The essential fact of national life 
in Zaire is that the central government 
must have the revenues from the cop¬ 
per mines to survive—and once again, 
the government's control of those mines 
is in jeopardy. Over the past 16 years, 
the U.S. has always helped Zaire in mo¬ 
ments of crisis. Despite his imperial 
manner and lavish personal taste. Pres¬ 
ident Mobutu has so far managed the 
considerable feat of holding his mineral- 
rich country together. Almost helpless 
to influence the sudden state of affairs 
in Zaire, the U.S. dispatched two plane¬ 
loads of military supplies to Kinshasa, 
Belgium, the former colonial power, sent 
a shipment of light arms and got ready 
to dispatch a lot more. France and 
West Germany also dispatched aid to 
Kinshasa. 

Wid« Influence. The attack on 
Zaire is the latest—and perhaps most 
ominous—indication of the fast-growing 
presence in black Africa of the Cu¬ 
bans, whom former U.N. Ambassador 
Daniel P. Moynihan called “the Gur¬ 
khas of the Russian empire.” Besides 
the approximately 13.000 Cuban troops 
and 4,000 advisers in Angola, Western 
intelligence sources believe that Havana 
now has military and/or civilian ad¬ 
visers in the Congo (Brazzaville) 
(2,000), Sierra Leone (200-300). Guinea 
(300-500), Equatorial Guinea (300- 
500), Guinea-Bissau (300), Mozambique 
(500-600), Tanzania (500), Somalia (650) 
and, for the past month or so, Uganda 
(about 100). In Mozambique the Cu¬ 
bans help with sugar growing and per¬ 
haps with the training of Rhodesian 
guerrillas. Judging by Fidel Castro’s cur¬ 
rent swing around Africa, he may be 
planning to extend Cuba’s influence to 
Ethiopia as well. 

Another destabilizing burst of vi¬ 
olence came last week in Brazzaville. 
capital of Zaire's stridently Marxist 
neighbor, the People s Republic of the 
Congo. There an unidentified group of 
men burst into National Popular Army 
staff headquarters and gunned down 
President Marien Ngouabi A pudgy 
French-trained army major who sur¬ 
vived several previous attempts on his 
life. Ngouabi, 38, was long a bitter 
enemy of Zaire’s Mobutu. His tiny (pop 
1.3 million), dirt-poor country has en¬ 
joyed Soviet patronage for years, and 
its airport served in 1975 as a con¬ 
venient refueling point for Cuban troop 
planes bound to aid Angola’s m.p.l.a. 
guerrillas. Ngouabi's killing—which 
Radio Brazzaville laid to “imperialist 
commandos”—was apparently the work 
of one Captain Kikadidi, who managed 
to escape while most of his assassination 
squad was cut down. An eleven-man 
military junta assumed power in the 
Congo, imposed a curfew, closed bor¬ 
ders and banned all public meetings. 


PAKISTAN 

Consolidating the Win 

In the wake of his enormous elec¬ 
tion victory of two weeks ago (Time, 
March 21), Pakistan’s Prime Minister 
Zulfikar Ali Bhutto was prepared for 
protests by opponents who accused him 
of vote rigging. But what Bhutto got was 
far more than he expected. Demonstra¬ 
tors marched—and clashed with police 
—in more than a dozen cities last week, 
and an unknown number were arrest¬ 
ed, wounded or killed. In Lyallpur. the 
branch office of Bhutto's Pakistan Peo¬ 
ple's Party was burned. Gunfire erupt¬ 
ed m Fort Sandeman, and in Multan, a 
funeral procession for a youth killed dur¬ 
ing a protest escalated into a general 
strike. In some areas, the army was 
called in to quell riots. Meanwhile, Op¬ 
position leader Mohammad Asghar 
Khan continued to demand a new elec¬ 
tion under army supervision and prom¬ 
ised that his 37 elected followers of the 
Pakistan National Alliance (P.N.A.) 
would refuse to take their seats. 

Then Bhutto struck back with surgi¬ 
cal swiftness. As Asghar Khan left a La¬ 
hore restaurant, he was arrested. At least 
five other prominent opposition spokes¬ 
men were also picked up. In response, 
the rioting stepped up, particularly in 
Karachi, where at least 20 people were 
injured in subsequent gun fighting. Bhut¬ 
to gave no sign of how he might deal with 
his newly imprisoned opponents, but it 
may be that Asghar Khan and the 
P.N.A. no longer have a choice in their 
future seating arrangements. 

Before his surprising counterattack, 
Bhutto invited Time Hong Kong Bureau 
Chief Roy Rowan to his Rawalpindi res¬ 
idence for a two-hour conversation. Ex¬ 
cerpts from the interview: 

ON THE OPPOSITION'S BEMAVIOIIt I 

expected a great deal Of commotion, of 
kicking up of tHe dust. But during the 


campaign, the opposition candidates lost 
their sense of balance and began to say 
all sorts of atrocious things that scared 
the electorate. They were bent on turn¬ 
ing the election outcome into a civil dis¬ 
obedience movement. But we are com¬ 
petent to deal with their agitation. I 
think the P.N.A. will make a big mistake 
if they do not take their positions in the 
House. It would be a betrayal of the elec¬ 
torate. You don't violate the require¬ 
ments of democracy to show your frus¬ 
tration and disappointment. But if they 
do not take their seals, there will then be 
by-elections. We might go to the extent 
of not putting up any of our own candi¬ 
dates. In that case, some good indepen¬ 
dent candidates, who have a more ma¬ 
ture outlook, can fill the vacuum. 

ON HIS NEW MANDATE: We have lq < 
pick up the pace of industrial develop- j 
ment, but within our own resources. We* 
must concentrate on labor-intensive in*y 
dustries. build low-cost housing, clear' 
slums and win the battle of health and^ 
hygiene. Law-and-order has to be madc$“: 
more effective. We must prevent the ex-;/ 
plosion of population, otherwise all ouc''. 
development goes for nought. I will not^ 
do it with a heavy hand or unimagina-' 
tively, as was tried across the border 
lin India). ** 

ON U.S. HUMAN RIOHTS ACTION: 

can understand that this philosophy i 
part of the long American tradition. Butg3$ 
in terms of the world we live in, Pres|$ 
ident Carter does stand the chance 
taking it to a point which might be coun^ 
terproductive, After all, some countrieiy 
consider the individual as being madeE 
for the state, the whole state structure 
being dependent upon a discipline that#- 
Americans might regard as a violation^ 
of human rights. If I am compelled 
take somET individuals into custody 
views that strike,at the country's exis¬ 
tence, views that might preatec^gos and 
turmoil, then nobodyshould i ^ 




^ After it was driven from power b 
^^Australia's Labor Pa^y wandered 
|ft tbe political^ Wemew iikesotnc lost 
Aboriginal tribe. Former Prime Mit&ter 
though Whitlam* apparently in shock af- 
jer his stunning setback, seemed deter- 
miiied to hang onto his Job as party head, 
perhaps if only because there was no 
ffedibic opponent to challenge him. 
past week the situation suddenly 
changed. Whitlam will be opposed at a 
leadership review in May, and bis chat- 
{Cnger will be none other than a man to 
whom he once oflfefed the job—and who 
turned it down. 

Whitlam’s opponent is former Trea- 
gttrer William Hayden, 44, an auto- 
didactic onetime policeman who has for 
years been viewed as a natural choice 
as Labor’s next leader. The son of an 
American immigrant, Hayden earned 
his economics degree from Queensland 
University by correspondence, and once 
described himself as “a typical product 
of deprived socio-economic back¬ 
grounds.” As Social Security Minister, 
he was responsible for introducing Me- 
dibank, the country’s national health¬ 
care scheme; as Treasurer, he submitted 
i budget that was acclaimed as the fin¬ 
est the Labor government produced. 
Whitlam himself described Hayden as 
'unquestionably the best-equipped per¬ 
son intellectually,” among Labor M.P.s, 
:o succeed him as party Leader. 

Until recently, Hayden, who stands 
ilightly left of center in the party spec- 
rum, never seemed anxious to move up; 
f anything, he worked Very hard to give 
he opposite impression. Depressed af- 
er the 1975 defeat, Whitlam offered 



instead a 

simple backbencher. Time and again 
‘ "Hayden sakL ,< Some people are just not 
mtefeited js*i wanting to run things from 

/.idletap v . * 

Some people also change their 
minds, and Hayden apparently did so 
for practical political reasons. Recent 
polls have shown that the popularity of 
Prime Minister Malcolm Fraser’s gov¬ 
ernment is on the slide, chiefly because 
of Fraser’s erratic economic policies. La¬ 
bor is now running neck and neck with 
the Liberal-National Country Party co¬ 
alition—but Whitlam’s popularity lags 
far behind. Originally, Hayden planned 
to run for deputy leader in an attempt 
to breathe some Are back into the par¬ 
ty, but Whitlam’s opponents on the left 
wing pressured Hayden to think bigger. 
As one Labor M.P. put it, ‘ Why settle 
for the footstool when you can have the 
throne?” 

Before the coronation, Hayden is 
certain to face a stiff slugfest with Whii- 
lam and his backers. The Labor leader 
remains serenely confident, and in fact, 
the prospect of a good fight seems to 
have raised his spirits considerably. Says 
Whitlam: “1 will remain leader of the 
parliamentary Labor Party, and I will 
be Prime Minister again.” 


CRICKET 


Winning the 
Ultimate Test 


CftALilNOSH WtlMAM HAYbtN 
Qn$e turned if down. 

Jw&MMiailb \9V . . 


After five dramatic days of play, the 
Engtond-Australia Centenary Cricket 
Test Match came to a close last week 
—and as just about everyone expected, 
Australia won. TlMt’s Melbourne bu¬ 
reau chief, John Dunn , was in attendance. 
His report: 

Just after 5 o'clock one evening last 
week, a JO-year-old Sydney bank clerk 
named Rick McCosker walked gingerly 
from the players’ glassed-in dressing 
room onto the immaculately manicured, 
emerald-green playing surface at the 
Melbourne Cricket Ground. As he did, 
an involuntary gasp rose from more than 
55,000 spectators. Thick white bandages 
swathed McCosker s face from the top 
of his head to underneath his chin and 
then around his neck They were help¬ 
ing to hold together his jaw, which had 
been fractured in several places on that 
same pitch only two days before. Mc¬ 
Cosker was unable to speak, barely able 
to hear. 

He had hooked a ball into his face 
while batting in the first innings of the 
match celebrating 100 years of Test 
cricket between England and Australia. 
Theball. bowled by England’s Bob Wil¬ 
lis. fell onto his wicket as McCosker 
reeled away in pain. He was out and. it 
seemed, finished for the match. 
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AUSTRALIA’S RICK McCOSKCR 
The game goes on. 

In some other match, perhaps he 
would have been. But not for nothing 
are these century-old England-Australia 
matches deemed to be cricket's ultimate 
test. There is a rivalry here that is 
matched by no other cricket contestants. 
Personal cost is no consideration. So Mc¬ 
Cosker returned, his face ballooned with 
swelling, wires holding his Jaw together 
underneath the bandages, to bat once 
more for Australia. 

With McCosker's assistance (he 
scored 25 runs), Australia set England 
the huge task of scoring 463 runs in its 
second innings. The visiting team almost 
did it. Leading the heroic come-from-be- 
hind effort was Derek Randall. 26. a 
lively young batsman from Nottingham¬ 
shire, who alone scored 174. But history 
was against England. Only once in 100 
years has a team scored more than 400 
runs in the last innings of an England- 
Australia Test to win—and that was 
Australia, led by the legendary Donald 
Bradman, in 1948. So instead, the his¬ 
toric Centenary Match was marked by 
an awesome symmetry: Australia won 
by 45 runs—exactly the side's winning 
margin in the first Test of 1877 

A more appropriate ending could 
hardly be found to what was probably 
cricket's finest week Some 250,000 fans 
had made the pilgrimage to this shrine 
in a tree-ringed park on the fringe of 
downtown Melbourne, and millions 
.more around the world watched, lis¬ 
tened and read about this match There 
was fierce competition, but there was 
also fond remembering. Then the fu¬ 
ture asserted itself. Less than two hours 
after the last wicket fell at Melbourne, 
the second century of Test cricket be¬ 
gan with the announcement of the Aus¬ 
tralian team that will leave next month 
for London and a new series. The game 
goes on. 



TIME ESSAY 


Climbing All Over the Family Trees 


Democracy makes every man forget his ancestors. So thought 
De Tocqueville, the observer who for more than a century trapped 
tht American character in his shrewd aperqus. That character 
is too mutable to stay contained. Today it is frantically climbing 
family trees. After Haley's comet, not only blacks but all ethnic 
groups saw themselves whole, traceable across oceans and cen¬ 
turies to the remotest ancestral village (see LIVING). 

But 4he hunt for origins had been building for a decade. 
Leery of a homogeneity that could suffocate the individual, wary 
of quota systems that specified ‘Black. Hispanic, Other." Amer¬ 
icans began to perceive themselves beyond the melting pot. They 
met their fears with a fever of ethnicity and a quest for forgotten 
countries and families 

The recent "white roots" phenomenon is a reversal of U.S. 
tradition. In other periods, immigration was the sincerest form 
of flattery. Many of the populations that came to the U S were 
in flight from the past. To them, the concept of a new world was 


IMMIGRANT IRON WORKERS IN AMERICANIZATION CLASS (CA. 1910) 

no metaphor: for the first time they were free of regal decree 
and military repression, released from the specters of famine 
and caste In fact, the importance of lineage had been eroding 
since the Middle Ages. Rising middle classes demanded rec¬ 
ognition for performance, not tradition. The Industrial Revo¬ 
lution identified the worker, like his machinery, with the job. 
Voltaire crystallized the sentiments of the arrivistes : "Who serves 
his country well has no need of ancestors " His was a romantic- 
ideal, however, only in America were immigrants truly unhooked 
from history. In his classic study The Uprooted . Oscar Handlin ob¬ 
served: "The immigrants could not impose their own ways upon 
society; but neither were they constrained to conform to those al¬ 
ready established. To a significant degree, the newest Amer¬ 
icans had a wide realm of choice.” 

The realm came at painful cost. Immigrants conceded more 
than the accessibility of old familiar places and persons. They 
lost an unrecoverable currency, their language Prejudicial taunts 
drove immigrant children to absorb the style and speech of Amer¬ 
icans. Their elders were caught between memories of the land 
they had left and bewilderment at a nation whose mainstream 
they could not enter. This dilemma of language lost and found is 


classically illustrated by the mother in Henry Roth's immigrant 
novel. Call It Sleep . To her son she speaks a poetic, even florid 
Yiddish ; her attempts at English sound like the utterings of an il¬ 
literate child. Foreigners and their children saw only one safe 
route to the American Dream: assimilation. Had the old family 
been locked pi geography? The secular pilgrims wandered 
through their adopted land. Were the old occupations handed 
down from generation to generation? Americans sought jobs far 
beyond the imagination of their ancestors. Young immigrants 
were proudly told of peasants’ children who became doctors or 
wrote laws; of peddlers’ sons who ran the movie industry, of prog¬ 
eny of Irish railroad workers who were political power brokers. 
Was tradition revered in the past? New arrivals relinquished 
much of their moral background, their old songs and folk tales. 
Oral history went the way of the daguerreotype. Save for a bat¬ 
tered Bible, a faded album or an antique brooch, little remained 
of family heritage. By the time of the post-World War II influx 
of refugees, merely to inquire about a person’s back¬ 
ground seemed an un-American act. 

Now all that is altering. Americans have become 
like those adoptees who demand the long-denied knowl¬ 
edge of heritage. Families anxious for stability and iden¬ 
tity reach out for the past with bloodlines and charts. 
Pedigrees as long as the Duke of Norfolk’s are abrupt¬ 
ly trotted out by commoners. What was invalid a gen¬ 
eration ago is invaluable today. Says Michael, Arlen, 
who recovered his Armenian heritage in Passage to Ar¬ 
arat: "There is a good chance now the clearheaded, im¬ 
patient young will set their fathers free." 

The act of liberation may be difficult. The stan¬ 
dard appurtenances of modern life—birth and death 
certificates, tax records—are sometimes unrecoverable. 
Family trees have a tendency to run down to the soil. 

Does this mean that genealogists are living off the 
fad of the land? That the search for roots is another ex¬ 
ercise in ethnic narcissism? Hardly. The new socio¬ 
biology stresses the importance of genetics over envi¬ 
ronment; in his new book The Selfish Gene. Richard 
Dawkins goes so far as to suggest that human behavior 
is predesigned by heredity. Moreover, it is rather cheer¬ 
ing to hear the question "Who are you?" instead of 
“What do you do?" And after all the searching is over, 
by stressing their differences, most groups end by re¬ 
alizing their similarities. The oppression of the 19th cen¬ 
tury Irish worker is not very different in character from 
that of the French or German or Russian. The victims 
of the holocaust have their counterparts in the genocidal fren¬ 
zies of Asia and Africa. 

History is a combination of geography and biography. By ex¬ 
amining the lives of remote cousins or the land of great-great- 
great-great grandparents, descendants can find a usable past that 
no map or textbook can communicate. 

Yet only so much can be derived from a study of origins. 
There is another literary work entitled Roots, a newly published 
poem by the late John Berryman: 

Young men (young women) ask about my 'roots, *— 
as if I were a plant... 

Exile is in our time like blood ... 

Oreally /don V care where 1 live or have lived. 

Wherever 1 am, young Sir, my wits about me, 

memory blazing, ill cope it make do. 

In the deepest sense, pride in ancestry or place cannot mit¬ 
igate the individual’s task of coping and making do. In the still- 
valid American tradition—the reason immigrants came here in 
the first place—it is not the roots that count so much as the 
branches and the leaves. Staton Kmfar 
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White Roots: Looking for Great-Grandpa 


Like Moli&re's M. Jourdain, who in 
middle age found to his delight that he 
had been speaking prose all his life, a 
huge number of Americans are raptly if 
belatedly discovering that they are sci¬ 
ons. Everyone—not just Anthony 
Dupuy Crustworthy IV—has ancestors 
and, with time, patience and luck, can 
trace a pedigree and track his progen¬ 
itors back to Minsk or Marseille, the Isle 
of Wight or at least Ellis Island. 

Alex Haley, against stupendous 
odds, pursued his Roots two centuries 
back to darkest Gambia. For 130 million 
Americans glued to the eight-part Ha- 
ley-Kinte TV chronicle in January, it 
was a transit through time and tears 
more gripping than Upstairs. Downstairs 
or any Stanley Kubrick fantasy. Says 
Michael Teppcr, editor of Genealogical 
Publishing Co. in Baltimore: “Roots has 
shown that what seemed remote and 
mysterious is in fact knowable and with¬ 
in our grasp. It has awakened a smolder¬ 
ing awareness of facts we only thought 
were unknowable.” 

Pop Genealogy. The TV series im¬ 
pelled thousands of kin seekers to ferret 
through attics, trunks and old boxes of 
letters in pursuit of clues to their ori¬ 
gins. At the Heritage Library in Glen¬ 
dale, Calif., which boasts an excellent 
genealogical collection, the number of 
visitors has increased by 75% in recent 
months. The New York Public Library, 
with one of the world's largest genea¬ 
logical libraries, reported an increase in 
attendance in the month following Roots 
of 37% over February 1976. At the Na¬ 
tional Archives, the gray stone temple 
on Washington’s Constitution Avenue, 
where Haley found his inspiration, mail 
inquiries about genealogical services 
have averaged 2,344 weekly since the 
broadcasts, v. 758 for the week before. 

Americans’ interest in stalking their 
forebears has in fact been increasing 
steadily over the past five years or so, it 
was greatly stimulated by the Bicenten¬ 
nial. According to expert estimates, am¬ 
ateur genealogy now ranks as the third 
favorite national hobby, after stamp and 
coin collecting. In fact, says Kenn Stry- 
ker-Rodda, associate editor of the ven¬ 
erable New York Genealogical and Bio¬ 
graphical Society Record, family history 
“may now be outstripping philately and 
numismatics in popular interest.” No 
small part of its allure is that ancestor 
hunting need not be expensive: the raw 
material and the rewards are in every 
family. Moreover, the new pop geneal¬ 
ogy addresses itself to the lives, accom¬ 
plishments, peccadilloes and personal¬ 
ities of flesh-and-blood progenitors, not 
merely the who-begat-whoras. Says 
Lynette Sherman, president of the Chi¬ 



ANCESTOR HUNTER PORES OVER RECORDS AT LOS ANGELES PUSLIC LIBRARY 


cago Genealogical Society: “We no long¬ 
er look for just the birth and death dates 
We want to know something about the 
people This new emphasis on the in¬ 
dividual is going to give people identity, 
and that’s what they want now ” 

Whatever their motivations ( see 
Time Essay), most amateurs who set out 
to nurture family trees these days do not 
seem to be on ego trips. Says Ralph W. 
Wood, a genealogist in Boston. ‘About 
three years ago. we began to hear from 
people who were not presuming descent 
from Alexander the Great or Governor 
Bradford but who do want to know 
where they come from To meet the 
hunger for plain-folks genealogy, new 
courses are being offered at almost ev¬ 
ery educational level from grade school 
through college—and beyond. A five- 
day course for amateur genealogists at 
the National Archives was a sellout last 
month at $50 a head. 

Along with thousands of local and 
specialised organizations, ranging from 
the Society of the Whiskey Rebellion of 
1794, in Lancaster, Pa., to the Descen¬ 
dants of the Illegitimate Sons and 
Daughters of the Kings of Britain, in 
Lakeside, Conn., the search for roots has 




MORMON LIBRARY MICROFILM READERS 
Not Just Anthony Dupuy Crustworthy IV. 

lean Genealogy by Val D. Greenwood, 
has gone into its fourth printing at $10 
Gilbert H. Doane’s basic trace-’em- 


proved a bonanza for publishers and 
bookshops specializing in the subject. In¬ 
deed, the Joy of Genealogy bids fair to 
supplcmpnt cooking and sex as a major 
energy source for U.S. publishing mills. 
The biggest producer of books in the 
field. Genealogical Publishing Co. (near¬ 
ly $1 million sales in 1976), has had a 
sharp increase in sales to colleges and 
school systems in recent months. A stan¬ 
dard textbook published by the firm in 
1973, The Researchers Guide to Amer - 


yourself manual. Searching for Your An¬ 
cestors (Bantam; $ 1.95), has sold 170,000 
copies and is in its sixth printing. The 
first do-it-yourself book on tracing Jew¬ 
ish ancestors will be published in May- 
Dan Rottenberg’s Finding Our Fathers 
(Random House; $12 95), with a valu¬ 
able list of family names and sources. A 
useful volume for Anglo-Americans is 
David Iredale’s Discovering Your Fam¬ 
ily Tree (Shire Publications, $1 65), a 
basic guide to the legal, ecclesiastical, 






VISITOtS IX AMI Ml HCAOS TONES AT BOSTON'S HISTORIC COABS HILL BURIAL GROUND 
Discovering the personalities and peccadilloes of flesh-and-bfaod progenitors. 


business, family, county, school, mili¬ 
tary, tax and lithe records available in 
Bniain. There are also books for trac¬ 
ing Scottish, Irish, German, Swedish, 
Norwegian and Dutch ancestors 

Any serious philoprogenitor should 
start with one of the pop primers: 
Doane's book, for example, or How to 
Trace Your Family Tree (Dolphin; 
$1.95), assembled by the American Gen¬ 
ealogical Research Institute staff. Vast 
amounts of start-up information are 
available from Boston's Good speeds 
Book Shop, which stocks 5,000 volumes 
on individual families. 

Apart from providing the mechanics 
of ancestralogy, the basic books fore¬ 
warn of the pitfalls and frustrations in 
the path of the seeker. Names can be 
wildly misspelled in official records or 
else arbitrarily anglicized by immigra¬ 
tion officials (Rosenzweig into Ross). 
Until the late 19th century, "cousin” 
could mean any blood relative except 
brother, sister, mother or father. "Broth¬ 
er” could designate a brother-in-law, a 
fellow member of the church or a good 
buddy. A 16-year-old virgin could 
be referred to as Mrs., short for Mis¬ 
tress, which was a recognition of so¬ 
cial. not marital status, as was Mister, 
or Esq. (slightly below either was Good¬ 
man or Goodwife). Even in wills or par¬ 
ish registers, an old lady was often 
called Aunt. 

Genealogists, archivists and histori¬ 
ans consulted by Time offer this addi¬ 
tional advice to serious researchers: 

► Genealogy begins at home. Start 
with yourself, the known, and work to¬ 
ward the unknown. Concentrate on your 
own immediate family on the father's 
tide (Genealogy is not necessarily a 
male-chauvinist pursuit, but families 
since Genesis have been officially record¬ 


ed through the male line.) Talk to your 
oldest living relatives, if possible, tape- 
record their oral histories (and anec¬ 
dotes and gossip). Write or interview any 
other known family members, share no¬ 
tations in family Bibles, business rec¬ 
ords, scrapbooks: exchange photo al¬ 
bums. diaries, memoirs, letters and 
official documents such as birth and 
death certificates, marriage licenses, 
wills, deeds, land titles, military records 
Advertise your search in a genealogical 
magazine: the most widely circulated is 
the Genealogical Helper, Everton Pub¬ 
lishers. Logan, Utah. 

► Visit a public library's genealogy 
room and delve into its card file and 
book collection. Check newspaper files, 
church registers and courthouse records 
of towns where ancestors are known to 
have lived. Examine tombstones in olcl 
cemeteries, where poesy and precious 
data sometimes lurk. 

► With names of ancestors, and 
towns, counties and states where they 
lived, visit the nearest of more than 20 
genealogy libraries maintained by the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints (Mormons). The branch can draw 
on resources of the central Mormon li¬ 
brary in Salt Lake City, which has the 
world's largest repository of family gen¬ 
ealogical information (on microfilm 
alone it has the equivalent of 4.3 mil¬ 
lion 300-page printed volumes). Its re¬ 
sources are open to non-Mormons and 
Mormons alike .* 

► Visit one of the eleven regional 
branches of the National Archives (or 
its parent temple in Washington). This 

♦As part of their creed that (he entire family is a 
unit in the future paradise. Mormons arc required 
to trace their ancestors as far back as possible. 
Since the church was only founded in 1830, most 
of these forebears were not Mormons. 
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and pensftkt t*6ords frdrit Ahwrisan 
wars beginning with the Revolutionary, 
passenger lists of immigrant ships, pass¬ 
port appltcatApus, naturalization rec^ 
ords, land and bounty claims and much 
more. The Library of Congress (no 
branches) has a rich lode of 30,000 
American and foreign genealogies. The 
D.A.R.’s Washington headquarters also 
has extensive records. 

► Caveat : If you feel you need a pro¬ 
fessional researcher, write for a list of 
qualified practitioners to the Board for 
Certification of Genealogists, 1307 New 
Hampshire Avenue, NW, Washington, 
D.C. Average hourly fee: up to $10. For 
Anglo-Americans, Debretfs of London, 
the guru of British pedigree and form, 
opened a tracing bureau for the com¬ 
mon man in February and received 
more than 1,000 inquiries its first month. 
For easy-to-traoe families, Dcbrett's can 
deliver eight generations for roughly 
$200. In the U.S., there is a flourishing 
mail-order trade in expensive coats of 
arms (Time, Jan. 27, 1975), but these 
are almost all bogus. Regardless of his 
surname, only the eldest son of the el¬ 
dest son of families who actually bore 
arms is entitled to a shield. In Geneal¬ 
ogist J. Charles Thompson’s words: 
“You have no more business using an¬ 
other man s arms than you would have 
using his toothbrush.” 

All this can be an obsessive pursuit, 
one of Minoan complexity. Tracing a 
family back to 1600 will involve rough¬ 
ly 65.000 ancestors,, or half a million if 
you go back to 1500. The pastime de¬ 
mands the nose of a scandalmonger, the 
connective skills of an archaeologist and 
the flat-footed persistence of a private 
eye. It also helps if one is a linguist, a 
lawyer, a historian, a geographer and 
the bearer of a free pass on the world’s 
airlines It can lead to unpleasant sur¬ 
prises, such as finding that an ancestor 
was deported from Britain or was killed 
in a brawl (like two of Jimmy Carter’s 
forebears) or hanged. On the other hand, 
the search can turn up sturdy pioneers 
and genuine heroes. One resourceful 
family organization, with the unlikely 
name of the Southern Bean Association, 
has recorded the dustups and derring- 
do of the Scotch-American Bean clan 
since its arrival in Maryland in 1618. 
One old Bean helped stir the Mexican - 
Indian revolt against Spain; another an¬ 
cestor. Russell, was the first white child 
born in Tennessee, in 1769. The Clan 
MacBean tartan was toted to the moon 
by Astronaut Alan Bean. 

As a result of tracing their roots, ob¬ 
served Margaret Mead, "some feel less 
lonely, some feel more culpable, but all 
know more about who they are.”’ Ul¬ 
timately, the search can be a sociable 
and socially valuable undertaking—one ' 
that can reunite long-parted clans and 
alienated* generations and fill their 
members with a tingling sense of iden- ■: 
tity and achievement. , v 
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Terrorism and Censorship 


“I love Andy Young,” said “Reg” 
Murphy, publisher and editor of the San 
Francisco Examiner, “but Young’s foot- 
in-mouth disease is really beginning to 
get to him.” 

Murphy's affectionate grumping 
was caused not by any of the US. Am¬ 
bassador to the United Nations’ forth¬ 
right foreign policy remarks. Rather it 
was Young’s observation at a press con¬ 
ference in Sacramento. Calif., that he 
wished the reporting of spectacular vi¬ 
olence could be regulated. Distressed by 
the overheated coverage of the Hanafi 
Muslims’ siege in Washington. D.C., 
Young suggested that the Supreme 
Court might “clarify” the Constitution’s 
First Amendment to inhibit newspapers 
and television from “creating a climate 
of violence.” Although he later backed 
away from the idea and admitted that 
he was “reacting rather emotionally ” 
Young appeared to have been advocat¬ 
ing press censorship. 

That moved Young’s boss Jimmy 
Carter to weigh in with a statement ac¬ 
knowledging the “complexity of the 
problem.” The President made it clear 
that he “has no desire to seek legisla¬ 
tion or to otherwise impose a solution.” 
Nevertheless, Carter’s view of “hostage 
situations” was that the manner of cov¬ 
erage merited “discussion and sober 
consideration.” 

That was just what it was getting 
anew last week. Young had touched a 
sensitive spot, as thoughtful newsmen as 
well as scholars who have studied the 
problem of violence were quick to con¬ 
cede. Seeing violence on television, ob¬ 
served Purdue Psychologist Robert A. 
Baron, not only gives “unstable people 
the idea of doing the same, but also 
teaches them exactly how to go about it 
—it cuts out trial and error.” Said vet¬ 
eran Lawman Michael Spiotto, Chica¬ 
go’s first deputy police superintendent: 
“Overpublici/ing crime tends to bring 
the kooks out of the woodwork.” 

There was also wide agreement that 
the promise of publicity, especially on 
TV, helps create terrorist acts. "The 
press,” says Stuart H. Loory, managing 
editor of the Chicago Sun-Times, “must 
start thinking more about the ways peo¬ 
ple like terrorists are using us. We have 
become part of the story.” It was clear 
in Washington during the siege that Ter¬ 
rorist Leader Hamaas Abdul Khaalis' 
motive was publicity for his cause as well 
as revenge against the Black Muslims. 

One stern critic of the coverage of 
the HanafL siege was George Gerbner, 
dean of Philadelphia’s Annenberg 
School of Communications. Charging 
that the coverage was “an act of enter¬ 
tainment” that served primarily to boost 
Ratings or sales of papers rather than fur¬ 


ther the public interest, he also noted 
that “the media cooperated with the ter¬ 
rorists and in so doing made their ges¬ 
ture more effective. It became a media 
event. Cameramen began covering oth¬ 
er cameramen covering the story.” 

Dean Gerbner suggested that such 
excesses might be avoided if the media 
delayed their coverage of terrorist at¬ 
tacks. “Nothing would be lost if the pub¬ 
lic didn’t get the information for 30 min¬ 
utes, an hour or even a couple of days.” 

No newspapermen, however, have 
suggested such a delay, for they believe 
a blackout would generate wild rumors. 


So would legal censorship, which both 
newsmen and experts on violence ar¬ 
gue is the worst possible solution. “Had 
the media tried to suppress the story of 
the hostages in Washington,” argues 
Elic Abel, dean of the Columbia School 
of Journalism, “the danger to the pub¬ 
lic could have been greater. There was 
evidence of trouble, and if nothing had 
appeared in the news, panic would have 
developed.” Says Richard Simon, for¬ 
merly of the Los Angeles police: "If the 
truth is not good, it’s better than rumors, 
which are generally horrible.” TV 
Newsman Eric Sevareid noted it was an 
“odd irony that it was the absence of 
publicity that drove Khaalis to his act 
as much as anything. He appeared mad¬ 
dened by the fact that the frightful 
slaughter of his family several years ago 
received so little attention.” 

Censorship founders first of all on a 
rock that Poet John Milton charted 300 


years ago in his great anticen&orehip 
treatise, Areopagftica: If there were a 
censorship law, whom could one pos¬ 
sibly trust to act as the censor? As Loo- 
ry’s Sun-Times editorialized. “Who 
would administer a law like that? A na¬ 
tional news censor? Do you really want 
someone to shut off your news?” 

Said Columbia Law Professor Frank 
Grad: “It’s very dangerous to restrain 
First Amendment liberties. The chance 
of occasional excesses is not too heavy 
a price to pay for assurance of liberty.” 
Said New York Daily News Editor Mi¬ 
chael O’Neill: “We must weigh one 
value, of a hilly informed public, against 
another, the risk of some madman im¬ 
itating what he has seen or read, The 


first enormously outweighs the second.” 

The crucial value of a free and be¬ 
lievable press, several journalists noted, 
should be especially obvious to Andrew 
Young. As a civil rights leader and aide 
to Martin Luther King Jr., he is aware 
—as he has acknowledged—that exten¬ 
sive press coverage enabled the black 
movement to bring its just grievances be¬ 
fore the American public. Southern ed¬ 
itors vividly recall that in the 1930s and 
,1960s there was heavy public pressure 
to limit coverage of black demonstra¬ 
tions on the ground that such publicity 
stirred up more trouble. Recalls Eugene 
Patterson, editor of the St. Petersburg 
Times : “A large number of readers wrote 
to tell newspapers that if they quit cov¬ 
ering King, he would go away.” But the 
press continued to report the demonstra¬ 
tions. which helped Young, King and 
others to achieve substantial strides to¬ 
ward equality. 
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NEWSMEN MOSSING A POLICE OPF1CIAL DURING THE MUSLIM SIEGE OF WASHINGTON 

The manner of coverage merited discussion and sober consideration. 








Lulu and the Cinderella from Idaho Hooping It Up Big 


During rehearsals there had been 
more excitement than usual among the 
stagehands at the Metropolitan Opera 
Alban Berg's classic 20th century opera 
Lulu was being mounted for the first 
time in the company's history, but that 
was not it: to stagehands one opera is 
as memorable as another. What held 
their eyes was a makeshift dressing room 
right behind the sets. No wonder. The 
star of the show would regularly dash 
into it for a series of quick costume 
changes, some of her garments being 
scantier than others As the opening- 
night audience soon learned. Soprano 
Carole Farley looks good in anything, 
but especially scanlies. Pretty and bo¬ 
somy. yet as long-legged and graceful 
as a model, Farley also has a warm, sen¬ 
suous voice. She handles Berg’s music, 
some of the most difficult of our time, 
as though it were by Puccini. 

It was. in short, a splendid debut. 
Farley’s success had its Cinderella over¬ 
tones as well. Reared in Moscow, Idaho, 
and the runner-up in the 1964 America 
Junior Miss Pageant, Farley, 30, has 
worked primarily in Europe for the past 
eight years. Though she already had 49 
performances of Lulu to her credit, she 
was engaged as the cover (understudy) 
for Soprano Teresa Stratas As reward, 
Farley had been given one of the seven 
performances to sing herself. A month 
and a half ago, Stratas withdrew from 
the production, complaining about lack 
of rehearsal time Farley got the call on 
the day of a birthday party she was 
throwing for her year-old daughter Lara 
(Conductor Jose Serebrier is her hus¬ 
band) Says Farley. “I couldn’t have 
asked for a better Mel debut or a better 
opera production.’’ 

Special Problem. Conductor 
James Levine and Stage Director John 
Dexter, the duo currently guiding the 
Met’s artistic fortunes, have come up 
with a brilliant l.ulu. Levine unravels 
Berg's intricate, absorbing twelve-tone 
score in an almost chamberistic way, 
keepingall voices and orchestral strands 
balanced and clearly audible, yet sum¬ 
moning up a kind of debauched expres¬ 
sionism when that is called for. 

Dexter's task was equally difficult. 
Lulu is a walking, talking bundle of 
erotic radioactivity Known in other 
places as Woman. Femme Fatale, the 
Temptress, she is a rough operatic equiv¬ 
alent of Don Giovanni She consumes 
the men—and one lesbian—who love 
her, then is consumed by them and de¬ 
stroyed. She ends up as a streetwalker, 
and the final slash of the knife is de¬ 
livered by none other than Jack the Rip¬ 
per. Some stage directors choose to play 
up the trampy side of Lulu. Dexter has 
made her an innocent, totally unaware 


of the evil effect she has on those around 
her. In the process Dexter has robbed 
Lulu (and Farley) of the intensity she 
needs. Up against Donald Gramm’s 
fierce twin portrayals of Dr. SchOn (one 
of Lulu’s lovers) and Jack the Ripper, a 
touch of evil would not hurt. 

Any production of Lulu has a spe¬ 
cial problem. Berg had not finished the 
orchestration of the third and last act 
when he died in 1935. In the years there¬ 
after and in her will (she died Jast Au- 



FARIEY & GRAMM AT THE MET 

Erotic radioactivity. 


gust), Berg’s widow steadfastly refused 
to allow publication of his sketches for 
the act. Yet one who has seen them, 
American Composer George Perle, says 
that they are complete enough to make 
orchestration a relatively easy matter. 
The Met performed a shortened third 
act, as many companies have done, us¬ 
ing orchestral music from Berg’s own 
Lulu Suite. Conductor Levine, for one, 
is sufficiently impressed with the opera 
as it is, but believes completion of the 
third act will prove Lulu to be the 20th 
century's finest. At the very least, what 
Berg wrote should have a chance to 
speak for i tself. William the 


The invaders descended . 100,000 - 
strong, on Des Moines early in the week, 
overflowing hotels f buying up every Ted- 
dy bear and Barry Manilow record in 
sight and lining up three-deep at Babes 
and Scruffy's for pizza and sandwiches, 
in a scene straight out of American Graf¬ 
fiti. cars cruised downtown streets. Above, 
a local radio personality buzzed the cav¬ 
ernous Veterans Memorial Auditorium 
in a plane with wing lights that flashed 
GO. RAMS . . . HAWKETTES . . . TROJAN- 
EITES. inside the arena thundered a ca¬ 
cophony of horns, shrieks and stamping 
feet, while medical technicians wearing 
vests decora ted 0 with red hearts hovered 
in the wings, alert for coronary victims. 
The 58th Jowa State High School Bas¬ 
ketball Championship for Girls was 
under way. and TlML Correspondent 
Richard Woodbury was there to observe 
the fevered five-day rite. His report: 

Girls’ basketball is an old and proud 
tradition in Iowa. Youngsters from such 
towns as hlkader, Crcston and Ida 
Grove have been sinking baskets on 
makeshift barnyard courts since 1898. 
The first Iowa girls' championship, in 
1919, was contested two decades before 
the National Collegiate Athletic Asso¬ 
ciation organized its championship tour¬ 
nament for the fellas Today all but six 
of the state’s 503 high schools field girls’ 
basketball teams 

All of them operate under the ju¬ 
risdiction of the Iowa Girls High School 
Athletic Union, which has an annual 
budget of nearly SI million. The 16 
teams that make it to the Des Moines 
finals must fight their way through a gru¬ 
eling. complex schedule, playing as 
many as seven play-off games, it is a 
journey that in some Iowa families has 
been made by two and three generations 
of players. Says Guard Chris Jenison, 
18, of the Belmond Broncoettes: T’ve 
lived all my life just to get here." 

Sweet Sixteen. Unlike most wom¬ 
en's basketball contests, which are now 
played under the same rules that pre¬ 
vail in men’s games, the tournament 
contests are still played by traditional 
women’s rules: six-to-a-side basketball 
in which a team's three forwards and 
three guards are restricted to opposite 
ends of the court. The guards play de¬ 
fense and pass the ball across the mid¬ 
court line to the forwards, who work it 
in for good shots. While half-court rules 
restrict basket-to-basket flow, they also 
place a premium on passing and shoot¬ 
ing. Other regulations boost the pace 
and scoring. Guards may not tie up the 
ball unle& a forward is either in the lane 
or taking a shot. Players are restricted 
to two dribbles and must pass off, shoot 
or take their requisite two bounce*with* 
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n the Cornbelt 

in three seconds of getting the ball. The 
result is a fast-paced, intricately pat¬ 
terned contest. Scores in the 90s arc not 
uncommon in the 32-minute games 

This year’s ‘Sweet Sixteen” lineup 
was greener than usual—only eight of 
the teams had been in the finals before 
But the talent was topflight. Two teams 
had gone through the season undefeated, 
and most had lost no more than two of 
their scheduled 21 games. College scouts 
were there to check out players such as 
Rae While, a forward from Southeast 
Polk High in suburban Des Moines, who 
averaged 38 points per game, and 6-ft 
4-in. Marlena Mossbarger from Kenne¬ 
dy High in Cedar Rapids. 

Tournament week is an official hol¬ 
iday for many schools, and the play¬ 
ers, their chaperones and supporters 
checked into hotel rooms that had been 
booked for a year They commandeered 
entire floors, lugging hair curlers, ste¬ 
reo tape decks and stuffed mascots. One 
coach brought along a toaster to ensure 
breakfast for his flock. Between forays 
to Frankel's clothing store to gawk at 
the array of trophies—including the 3- 


The 15,000 fans in the arena and 
the estimated 2% million who watched 
on a nine-state television hookup saw a 
game to remember. The Cougars guards 
managed to contain Polk’s White, but 
Forward Sharon Blake benefited from 
the defensive attention lavished on her 
teammate, sinking 22 points. Kennedy’s 
Sisters Mossbarger, alternately swap¬ 
ping guard and forward positions, 
proved devastating under the boards. 
The lead changed hands 14 times be¬ 
fore the half ended in a 26-26 tie, and 
seesawed again m the second half until, 
with 44 seconds remaining, Blake sank 
a basket and a free throw to win the 
game for Southeast Polk’s Rams, 51-48. 

Jubilant Rams rooters streamed 
onto the court while both winning and 
losing players exchanged tearful hugs. 
As proud parents pumped his hands, 
Rams Coach Bob Merkle summed it up 
“A dream come true.” With that, the 
new champions and the runners-up 
moved to a fried-chicken victory din¬ 
ner. But for the Rams, the real celebra¬ 
tion came later that night The cham¬ 
pions of Iowa girls' basketball, holders 
of the state's most prestigious athletic 
prize, retired to a school gym across 
town for a slumber party. 
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THE UNITED STATES 


”i 


THI WHITE HOUSE 


Around Two Worlds in Two Days 


Jimmy Carter flew out to meet the 
people Jast week—and landed in two 
sharply different worlds: 

► In Clinton, Mass., a faded, heav¬ 
ily Democratic milt town (pop. 13.300) 
west of Boston, friendly citizens ap¬ 
plauded the President's every remark at 
a folksy town assembly. Two sons of Ed¬ 
ward and Katherine Thompson, a merry 
middle-class Irish couple with whom 
Carter spent the night, even joked about 
having a Chief Executive in their home. 
“Should we stand when he comes in?'* 
asked Edward Thompson. 27. “No," 
quipped his brother Richard. 16. “we're 
going to kneel." 

► Next day, at that diplomatic mi¬ 
crocosm in Manhattan, the U.N., Car¬ 
ter got a reception that was correct, at¬ 
tentive, but short of enthusiastic. The 
delegates were keenly interested in hear¬ 
ing him outline his strongly held, high¬ 
ly moralistic view of U S. foreign policy 
priorities, but they found only four oc¬ 
casions to applaud during his 25-min- 
ute address. While many diplomats wel¬ 
comed Carter's straight talk on human 
rights and other matters, one Western 
envoy sounded a fairly widely heard ca¬ 
veat: “A splash of fresh air is good, but 
if you open your window too wide, a 
gale will blow through/* Nevertheless, 
other delegates privately praised Car¬ 
ter's general approach Explained one. 
“He apparently is prepared to take pub¬ 
lic risks for gambles that may pay off. 
For example, he is right on the Middle 
East. What he says corresponds to the 
basic truths of the situation." 

Broader Audience. In a sense, the 
Clinton sojourn was more important to 
Carter's aims than the U N. appearance, 
ft is in down-home Middle America that 
he hopes to build the constituency that 
will support him when he has to make 
the tough decisions on foreign and do¬ 
mestic problems. It is partly to open the 
foreign affairs dialogue to a broader au¬ 
dience that Carter has been tossing 
about such code phrases as “defensible 
borders" for Israel and “a Palestinian 
homeland," with little apparent regard 
for the experts' delicate definitions 

There were no surprises in Carter's 
U*N. speech, which was designed to 
place an early new emphasis on what 
lie called "this house where the shared 
hopes of the world can find a voice. " 

Carter drew hjs warmest applause 
when he urged again that the U.S. and 
Soviet Union seek not only to limit nu¬ 
clear weapons but also eventually to 
ichieve “a deep reduction in the stra¬ 
ngle arms of both sides." Even Oleg 


Troyanovsky, chief Soviet delegate, ap¬ 
plauded. At the same time. Carter con¬ 
tinued to give hell to the Russians for 
their violation of human rights (see The 
World) and tried to separate this issue 
from disarmament. Whether such a sep¬ 
aration is possible. Secretary of State 
Cyrus Vance may find out as he heads 
for Moscow at week’s end in a distinct¬ 
ly strained atmosphere 

The President pledged strong U S. 
support of multilateral efforts to aid un¬ 
developed nations, offering a somewhat 
oversimplified analogy to prove his ear¬ 
nestness. He cited his origins in the 


to “seek reconciliation with all states 
which are ready to work with us in pro¬ 
moting global progress and global 
peace"—an apparent reference to Viet 
Nam and Cuba. 

Over all, Carter was signaling his de¬ 
sire to take a more serious (and certain¬ 
ly less pugnacious) approach to the U.N. 
than his immediate predecessors. 

On his two-day outing. Carter had 
gone to New York from a grass-roots 
meeting on energy problems in Charles¬ 
ton, W. Va There the state's coal¬ 
mining unions have been battling mine 
owners over safety and health condi- 
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BANNER ON WEST VIRGINIA'S STATE CAPITOL DOME IN CHARLESTON GREETS CARTER 
Cheers from Middle America, a splash of fresh air for the diplomats. 


agrarian U.S. South, “which for many 
years did not have the advantages of ad¬ 
equate transportation or capital or man¬ 
agement skills or education." as a rea¬ 
son for his special sympathy. 

In his brisk speech. Carter also 
stressed that the industrial nations must 
get their own economies under control, 
putting special emphasis on checking in¬ 
flation. He pledged support to those 
seeking majority rule “through peaceful 
means" in southern Africa and proudly 
announced that he would sign a con¬ 
gressional ly approved new ban on the 
import of chromium from what Carter 
tersely called “the illegal regime in Rho¬ 
desia." He said that the U.S. is willing 


lions, environmentalists have been de¬ 
crying strip mining, and others have 
been urging expanded coal production 
as vital to aiding both the state’s econ¬ 
omy and the nation's fuel situation As 
Carter arrived with a neatly balanced 
team of experts--including Energy As¬ 
sistant James Schlcsinger, Secretary of 
the Interior Cecil Andrus and the En¬ 
vironmental Protection Agency's chief. 
Douglas Costle— anti- strip-mining 
demonstrators brandished signs saying 
TOPLESS MOUNT AINS ARE OBSCENL. 

Carter and his aides joined West 
Virginia’s Democratic Governor Jay 
Rockefeller, union leaders, mine oper¬ 
ators, environmentalists and selected 
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state citizens around a btue felt-coveted 
table in a lively 2%~hour discussion of 
energy problems. 

Carter candidly conceded that his 
energy proposals, scheduled to be com¬ 
pleted by April 20, will be controversial 
He said that he expected his popularity 
rating to fall by 10% to 15% as Amer¬ 
icans “face the brutal fact that we are 
all going to have to work together to 
deal with the impending crises.. as en¬ 
ergy runs out/’ Carter can afford some 
drop in the percentage of citizens who 
approve his presidency: although he won 


the November election with Rfttuif iVfo 
of the vote, Gallup last week placed his 
approval rating at a healthy 71 %. 

The President seemed to relish most 
of the more personal moments with un¬ 
prom inent citizens. In Charleston, he 
table-hopped through the cafeteria at 
the West Virginia State Capitol. At his 
own table, he discussed with State In¬ 
formation Clerk Janet Ellis the difficul¬ 
ty of eating a cheeseburger gracefully. 
As he picked French fries off a plate on 
his tan plastic tray with his lingers, he 
asked Janet how she felt about the Equal 
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Yet h wdiih Clinton that Carter 4 
made his biggest hit. Standing in from 
of a painted sylvan scene in the yeHow 
brick town hall, he drew whistles and 
cheers from the 850 residents who had 
won admission to the meeting in a raf¬ 
fle. They laughed loudly when he 
quipped, “You were the ones who lost. 4 ’ 
They roared their delight as he asked 
everyone present to join in a “happy 
birthday’ 4 greeting to beaming Alan 
Jewett, chairman of Clinton’s board 
of selectmen, who had introduced the 


THE PRESIDENCY/ HUGH SIDEY 

Simplicity or Mediocrity? 

Betty Beale, a spunky Washington Star Boswell to the cap¬ 
ital’s power society, declared recently that in her affluent and 
respectable precincts there was consternation over Jimmy 
Carter's dress and his insistence on carrying his suit bag. “If 
the American people had wanted their President to be a bell¬ 
hop, 1 ' she decreed, “they could have found one without all 
that concern about issues." 

Bravo, whispered the traditionalists behind their white 
gloves. But from somewhere “out there “ as they say in the 
drawing rooms, came an avalanche of letters to the Wash¬ 
ington Star supporting Carter. Miss Beale was even upbraid¬ 
ed by phone callers, which convinced her more than ever 
that Carter was a threat to propriety and excellence 

Jimmy Carters approach to leadership so far is the most 
important thing about him. His ideas, while often good, are 
not new. His promises, while sensible, are not revolutionary. 
His administrative progress is modest. George Gallup, the 
pollster, in assessing personal responses from 1,600 adults 
across the country, found the American people liked Carter’s 
energy policy and his economic program. But there is no Car¬ 
ter energy policy yet, and not a single unemployed person 
has been put back to work through Carter's programs. Gal¬ 
lup’s experts figure Carter's 71% approval has to do with 


how and what Jimmy says and that sweater he wears. “It is 
kind of like Ike,' 1 says a Gallup man. suggesting that Jimmy 
may become a folk hero in his own special way. 

When he went to see the King Tut exhibit fortnight ago. 
Carter did not even wear a tie. His retinue of white-shirted am¬ 
bassadors. National Gallery factotums and Secret Service 
agents looked faintly uneasy. Jimmy was like the tourists, 
who gave up neckties a long time ago. 

Generally, Presidents have accepted the traditions of the 
office, moving from their own backgrounds into the prescribed 
ritual and style with minor adjustments here and there. Thom¬ 
as Jefferson dressed simply and did walk to and from his In* 
augural, but he adopted classic architecture and Louis XVI 
furniture. He eschewed the pomp of Kings, but he enjoyed 
regal dinners, which Carter docs not. History suggests no cor¬ 
relation between the adoption of presidential tradition and 
success. Abraham Lincoln wore a stovepipe hat a ad saved 
the nation. Herbert Hoover often wore his tux to dinner—and 
nearly lost the country. 

■ 

Hamilton Jordan is a pizza proponent. He shuns the Sans 
Souci, a favorite Washington restaurant, thereby reaping con¬ 
tempt from a small but spirited group Who consider the crabe 
en chemise (washed with a Sancerre '72) to be one of civili¬ 
zation's finer creations. Rosalynn Carter has taken the French 
off White House menus. She has a similar attitude toward fash¬ 
ion, refusing to consider it a high art form. 

In Moline, 111., the other night, a lady asked whether Car¬ 
ter's manner was more a return to simplicity 
or mediocrity. It is a delicate distinction The 
wearing of neckties on certain occasions 
evolved out of respect for others. Trumpets 
were used for centuries in tribute to people 
and deeds. True, all those renditions of Hail 
to the Chief never made Richard Nixon a 
good or great man. But, damn it, whispers a 
military historian. Hail to the Chief is an old 
rouser going back to the 19th century, which 
is used to lift spirits and tell people the'Pres- 
ident is there. The history of those honor 
guards that Carter is curtailing—Israel’s 
Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin rated only a 
four-man color guard—goes back to the Bi¬ 
ble; in the U.S. they have been lined up for 
200 years according to the manual of Baron 
von Steuben. There is protest that a patriotic 
message that has reverberated through every 
city and hamlet is being muted. 

Jimmy Carrer gets a chuckle out pf the t 
argument. As a man steeped m the virtues 
of *‘Sunday clothes” and educated in a mil-' 
itary academy, he is not unmindful of : 
dition or innocent of the doubts he has; 
stirred. But his long march across the na¬ 
tion to the presidency fed him to believe there >; 
is a new drumbeat out there and he is mbre^ 

in step than a lot of others* 
























CARTER GREETING THE CAST OF NEW YORK CITY BALLET'S A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM 


Jimmy’s Music to Govern By 


President simply as "Jimmy Outer* 

During the 90-minute meeting. Car¬ 
ter repeated in the flesh his effective 
electronic phone-in performance as 
townsfolk peppered him with questions. 
"If I am slow and deliberate, it is be¬ 
cause I have never spoken to a Pres¬ 
ident before,' 1 apologized William T. 
McGrail, a lawyer. Putting McGrail at 
ease. Carter interjected: "I took my 
first ride today in Air Force One. I 
have never met a Democratic President 
in my life—so we have got some things 
in common.' 1 The questions, proffered 
mostly by tieless men in leisure suits 
or jackets and women in pantsuits, 
ranged in focus from local to cosmic. 
Would Carter help get a highway built? 
‘‘1 won't promise you, but 1 won't for¬ 
get your suggestion either." 

In the predominantly Irish Catholic 
community, finding double reason to 
celebrate on St. Patrick's Day. Carter 
was applauded for insisting that the Fed¬ 
eral Government must do whatever it 
lawfully can to discourage abortions. 
Said Carter, grinning: “That’s the first 
time I was ever applauded on an abor¬ 
tion answer." 

The week’s most striking symbol of 
Carter’s togetherness with the people 
was his overnight stay at the Thomp¬ 
son household Edward Thompson, 56, 
an office manager for a beer distribu¬ 
tor, and his family were selected by 
While House aides for the Jimmy-slept- 
hcre honor because they are gregarious 
and uncontroversial; security was also a 
consideration (a vacant house across the 
street was available for Secret Service 
use). After Carter entered the Victorian 
frame home on Chestnut Street, Edward 
Thompson explained kiddingly that two 
of his eight children had not yet returned 
from the town meeting "because some 
long-winded guy" had talked so long. 
Carter put his arm around Mrs. Thomp¬ 
son's waist and kissed her lightly. "He's 
hugging Mom!" exclaimed Daughter 
Mary, 25, peering through a window. 
"No, he's fooling around with her." 
joked Son William, 28. 

Excuse Jane. Almost as soon as he 
arrived at the Thompson home, which 
was decorated with green lights and 
adorned with religious statues and bowl¬ 
ing trophies. Carter took off his coat and 
tie. The talk steered clear of politics, 
ranged about their families. Carter’s 
work, small town life. "Can we call you 
Jimmy?" Mrs. Thompson asked. Yes. 
said the President. Carter went to sleep 
in the Thompsons’ own bedroom at 
10:30 p.m. He was up and showering in 
the bathroom down the hall by 6:30 a.m. 

Before Carter left, he wrote notes for 
two of the teen-agers' teachers. "Memo 
to teacher from Jimmy Carter," said 
one. "Please excuse Jane for being late. 
Sit had a guest in her house."* Said 
Thompson as the President departed: "If 
you ever come back to Clinton, feel free 
to Stop by." 

;v*Thse Thompson#, rather than the teachers, will 
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If a movie is ever made about the 
Carter White House, it will not be hard 
to score the sound track The sound of 
music fairly reverberates through the 
West Wing almost all day long—and of¬ 
ten far into the night. Carter has ex¬ 
plored the White House collection of 
2,000 LPs—donated by a record-indus¬ 
try group when Richard Nixon was 
President—and selected a few dozen al¬ 
bums of classical music for his secre¬ 
tary, Susan Clough, to spin on the turn¬ 
table near her desk. The music is 
channeled to stereo speakers in Carter's 
private study so that he can play his rec¬ 
ords as long—and as loud—as he likes 

Clough says that Carter leaves the 
choice of pieces to play "in my hands." 
She starts her boss off gently in the 
morning with Bach and Schumann, 
working up in intensity as the day pro¬ 
gresses to Beethoven, Rachmaninoff 
and Tchaikovsky. At night Carter is his 
own deejay. Among his recent choices: 
Wagner's Tristan und Isolde, Gneg's Pi¬ 
ano Concerto in A Minor and Franck's 
Symphony in D Minor. 

Carter's taste for serious music 
comes as a minor surprise. Before they 
heard about his West Wing repertoire, 
most Washingtonians were only aware 
of Carter's predilections for Bob Dylan 
and the Allman Brothers. 

Carter traces his fondness for the 
arts, and particularly music, to an in¬ 
fluential schoolteacher he had in Plains 
and an Annapolis roommate who was 
an accomplished pianist. He and Wife 
Rosolynti once took a correspondence 


course in great operas (she complained 
that he played the records too loud). Af¬ 
ter two months in the White House, he 
has made three visits to Kennedy Center 
—for a Washington Opera Society pro¬ 
duction of Madame Butterfly, Hal Hol¬ 
brook's Mark Twain Tonight!und a New 
York City Ballet Company performance 
of A Midsummer Night s Bream. 

Brings Tears. Carter has not en¬ 
tirely done away with the usual While 
House practice of reaching to Holly¬ 
wood or Broadway for entertainment at 
black-tie evenings, but he has managed 
to import classical stars like Pianist Ru¬ 
dolf Serkin. who played at the state din¬ 
ner for Mexican President Ldpez Por¬ 
tillo, and the Juilliard String Quartet, 
which played during Inaugural festiv¬ 
ities in the East Room. After the guests 
had departed. Carter apologized to the 
quartet for not being able to give his 
full attention to the music and asked if 
they would perform an encore Follow¬ 
ing a stirring rendition of a movement 
of Haydn s Opus 20, No. 1, Carter said, 
"You know, this is the kind of music 
•that brings tears to the eyes." 

Washington’s arts lobby is encour¬ 
aged by Carter as culture buff. Last week 
during a TV interview in New York, 
Opera Diva Renata Scotto turned to the 
cameras and declared: "I know that Jim¬ 
my Carter likes opera. But opera is a 
really big music and needs more Gov¬ 
ernment support." Whether that is the 
kind of music that Carter wants to hear 
—given his budget-balancing promises 
—is still doubtful. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION 


Attacking the ‘Old Boy Network’ 


The disappointment, perhaps, was 
inevitable. During the campaign, Jim¬ 
my Carter had hotly wooed the female 
vote by vowing "to bring far more wom¬ 
en'* into top levels of Government. But 
how many were enough to satisfy the 
passions such a promise aroused 9 Last 
week, as his second month in office end¬ 
ed, women were assessing Carter s per¬ 
formance and deciding that it fell well 
short of hts declarations Says Karen De- 
Crow, president of the National Orga¬ 
nization for Women (NOW)- "Women's 



WALLACE: ‘Maybe women need 
some classes in p oliticking? 


rights are simply not a high priority of 
this Administration." 

In its defense, the White House ar¬ 
gues that it has given more good jobs to 
women than any previous Administra¬ 
tion. No other President had more than 
one woman Cabinet member; now there 
are two—Commerce’s Juanita M. Kreps 
and HUD's Patricia Roberts Harris. Car¬ 
ter has named two women as Under Sec¬ 


retaries (compared with Ford's one). 15 
as Assistant Secretaries or officials of 
equivalent rank (four for Ford). In the 
Executive Office of the President, there 
are five female officials at "level 4 or 
over." a bureaucratic classification de¬ 
noting jobs paying at least $50,000. 
Ford's White House had two. 

All Men. But Carter's boast that he 
has tripled the number of women in top 
posts is shrugged off by Jane McMichael, 
executive director of the National Wom¬ 
en’s Political Caucus. Says she; "Three 
times nothing is still nothing " Women 
hold only 18 c c of the policymaking jobs 
in the Carter Administration—29 out of 
154 posts—and that percentage is sub¬ 
stantially affected by the Commerce De¬ 
partment, where Secretary Kreps has se¬ 
lected women for five of the 14 top- 
ranking jobs. Elsewhere, the record is 
much worse. UUD's Harris has includ¬ 
ed two women among the nine people 
she has selected so far. At Defense, wom- 
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JORDAN: The baffling game is 
how to get his attention. _ 


en hold two of the 16 filled positions, 
and Interior is in the process of naming 
its first female 

When she was sworn in as Com¬ 
merce Secretary, Kreps tartly informed 
the President in front of TV cameras 
that there were plenty of talented wom¬ 
en and “we have to do a better job of 
looking." Carolyn Shaw Bell, an eco¬ 
nomics professor at Wellesley College 
and campaign adviser to Carter, charg¬ 
es that the Administration's proclaimed 
program to find qualified women is non¬ 
existent. Says she: "Carter has a staff re¬ 
cruiting people, and they are all men. 
What you find to recruit ail depends 
upon who is doing the looking." 

Carter s critics claim that his male 
recruiters—consciously or unconscious¬ 
ly—exercise a familiar double standard 
when they consider women; to be hired, 
a female candidate has to be much more 


qualified than a male. Carter’s aides ar¬ 
gued against giving a job to Texas Con¬ 
gresswoman Barbara Jordan because 
she had no administrative experience. 
But the talent hunters were willing to 
overlook similar gaps in the back¬ 
grounds of some men who were tapped. 
Although he was a top staff man for Lyn¬ 
don Johnson. HEW Secretary Joseph 
Califano had never managed anything 
but his desk before becoming the boss 
of 145,700 people in his current post. 

Another handicap for many women 
seeking jobs with the Administration is 
that, unlike males, they simply do not 
know how to go about playing the game 
of getting the attention of someone like 
Chief Aide Hamilton Jordan. Too many 
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McMICHAEL: ‘Three times nothing 
is still nothing? 



CONLIN: ‘The interviews were like 
running the gauntlet? _ 


women, says M.l.T. Economist Phyllis 
Wallace, naively believe that good pro¬ 
fessional endorsements and straightfor¬ 
ward rdsumds of accomplishments are 
enough to get them hired. Says Wallace; 
" Maybe ^women need some classes in 
politicking. Some just allow themselves 
to be turned off by the idea of wheeling 
and dealing for positions." 

Female candidates also point put: 
























Think back. Remember the games you played? 

Games that tested your agility, your imagination, 
your ability to size up the opposition. Games that taught 
you lessons in teamwork, that demanded cool determina¬ 
tion, that involved you in the excitement of competition. 

Games that really were preparing you for the 
grown-up world. The world of business and enterprise. 
The world of FORTUNE Magazine. 

FORTUNE is about business in the broadest, most 
exciting sense of the word. It’s about people who are 
rising to the top in Corporate America, and how they’re 
doing it. It’s about their counterparts in government, 
education and science—and where they’re leading us. 

It’s about the kind of innovations that built John 
Deere from a $300 million operation into a $3 billion 
giant...and the blunders that have sent giants like W.T. 


Grant’s to the grave. It’s about the economic disaster in 
Britain...and how Electrolux is cleaning up in Socialist 
Sweden. It’s about corporate power plays and nuclear 
power plants, grain deals and gold drains, bitter proxy 
fights and grand marketing battles. 

On the bottom line, FORTUNE is about the things 
people want—and how they get them, or fail to. 

Are you ready for FORTUNE? Find out now—and 
save money at the same time. Just mail the attached card, 
and you’ll receive FORTUNE—the monthly journal of 
international business, industry and finance—at the 
special low introductory rate. 

If the card is missing, write FORTUNE c/o TIME- 
LIFE International (Nederland! B.V., Ottho lleldring- 
straat 5, Amsterdam 1018, The Netherlands. 
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that by definition they lack the help of 
what they scornfully call "the old boy 
network/' Maryland Congresswoman 
Barbara Mikulski gives the woman Veye 
view of how the network operates* "Pete 
Preppy looks through his yearbook, calls 
up Mike Macho, and says. ‘Got anyone 
good for State?’ ‘Sure/ answers Mike. 
‘Try Tom Terrifico/ ” 

In the case of Carter and a White 
House dominated by fellow Georgians, 
the women feel they suffer under an¬ 
other handicap not only are they not 
old boys, they arc not “good ole boys.” 
Both Jordan and Press Secretary Jody 
Powell. Carter's two closest aides, are 
considered by many men as well as 
women—to be old-fashioned male chau¬ 
vinists. Says one woman who landed a 
job in the Administration. “Their mind¬ 
set is that women are not and cannot 
be like men. They can’t use four-letter 
words, or slap each other on the back, 
or share inside jokes And then that re¬ 
verse Southern gentility allows only dis¬ 
cretion and propriety with women. 
Women are supposed to appreciate but 
not understand men's work.” 

Not Serious. One candidate for a 
job with Carter is Roxanne Conlin, the 
former assistant attorney general of 
Iowa and now a consultant on women’s 
affairs. She is convinced that the Pres¬ 
ident is dedicated to hiring more women 
but says that the commitment of his 
aides "may not be as serious ” Being in¬ 
terviewed by the Administration s re¬ 
cruiters, she says, is "like running the 
gauntlet.” 

Says Ms liditor Gloria Steinenr 
“Carter and the people around him 
—through no fault of their own —have 
never worked for or with women of the 
intelligence or strength of some of the 
candidates for select positions. They 
didn’t know what to do with them.” 

Carter’s male aides deny that they 
treated female job candidates unfairly 
—Jordan is constantly urging Cabinet 
officers to hire women- but they admit 
they have not done as well as they had 
hoped. Female White House staffers are 
blunter on the subject Says one who was 
with Carter during the campaign- "Hell, 
yes, I understand what the women are 
complaining about.*' She herself did not 
get a job until long after her male peers 
had landed positions. 

To convey their disappointment, 40 
women’s organizations banded together 
to form what they call the “women's co¬ 
alition,” and sent some 50 representa¬ 
tives to talk to Carter They met with 
Vice President Walter Mondale for half 
an hour, and then the President came 
in for ten minutes. Although he im¬ 
pressed some of his guests with his con¬ 
cern, he left others fuming at his short 
visit. "An insult,” says DeCrow. "The 
very brevity is symptomatic of the prob¬ 
lem.” Still, the visitors did get another 
promise from Jimmy: "I have not for¬ 
gotten for a single hour the needs of 
women in our society.” Feminine activ¬ 
ists are not likely to let him forget. 


A Bridgehead Is Won in Hanoi 


White Jimmy Carter was outlining 
his foreign policy goals at the U N.. the 
first official U.S. mission to Hanoi was 
making good on his campaign promises 
to improve relations,with the Communist 
government and seek information about 
the 771 U.S. servicemen still missing in 
In dock in a. With the delegation was TIME 
Diplomatic Correspondent Strobe Tal¬ 
bott. The following is from his reports. 

“You come here with good will,” 
Vietnamese Premier Pham Van Dong 
told the Americans. “President Carter 
obviously wants to solve the problems 
between us in a new spirit. We are 
ready.” Replied United Auto Workers' 
president Leonard Woodcock, who led 
the U S. party: "Too long have trag¬ 
ic events kept our countries apart.” 


appeared in Laos during the war. 

The events in Hanoi ended a two- 
year freeze in relations between the U.S. 
and Viet Nam. After South Viet Nam 
fell to the Communists in April 1975, 
the Ford Administration blocked Ha¬ 
noi from being admitted to the U.N. and 
refused to extend diplomatic recognition 
until the Vietnamese made a "full ac¬ 
counting” of American mias. North 
Vietnamese officials refused to do so un¬ 
til the U.S. paid the $3.25 billion in re¬ 
construction aid that Richard Nixon 
had promised Dong in a 1973 letter, an 
agreement U.S. officials maintain was 
nullified when the Communists broke 
the Paris peace accords. Since Carter's 
election, both countries have softened 
their positions (Time, Feb. 28). 

Carter ga>je the U.S. delegation no 


WOODCOCK CONFERRING WITH DONG IN PRESIDENTIAL PALACE; INSET: MIA BUMPER STICKER 



Missing or Captured 


ONLY 

HANOI 

KNOWS 


Thus, after two days of secret talks 
in this city, which such a short time ago 
was the target for American bombs and 
focus of bitter American dissent, the 
U.S delegation succeeded in establish¬ 
ing what Woodcock called a “bridge¬ 
head” toward normal diplomatic rela¬ 
tions The next day. the Vietnamese 
provided more tangible evidence of the 
breakthrough by giving the delegation 
the bodies of twelve pilots—their names 
had been announced last September 
—for return to the U.S. In addition, the 
Vietnamese disclosed that they had 
found a 13th pilot’s remains, and they 
said they would step up the search for 
other bodies. Spurred by their success 
in Hanoi, the Americans flew at week’s 
end to Vientiane in search of infor¬ 
mation about U.S. servicemen who dis¬ 


authority to make any commit¬ 
ments to the Communists. Said 
Woodcock, an experienced labor 
bargainer: "There are very few ne¬ 
gotiations that I’ve been in with as little 
leverage on our side.” But the President 
ensured the delegation’s maximum im¬ 
pact on the Vietnamese by sending over 
Americans whom they know well, in¬ 
cluding retired Senate Majority Leader 
Mike Mansfield and Mississippi Dem¬ 
ocrat G.V. ("Sonny”) Montgomery, who 
led a House committee on a visit to Ha¬ 
noi in 1975. After Woodcock reports 
back to Carter this week, the way will 
be clear for the State Department to be¬ 
gin negotiations with the Vietnamese. 

Tufts of Hair. The U S. clearly will 
not expect the Vietnamese to account 
for every American who disappeared 
during tile war. There was little reason 
to believe that the Vietnamese knew the 
fate of more than a handful of the M1A$. 
Says Montgomery: “War destroys. A full 







accounting is impossible.” The U.S. has 
made extraordinary efforts to locate and 
bury its dead; the Government spent 
nearly three months and $900,000 
searching for the remains of 375 service¬ 
men lost over the sea and recovered only 
three bone fragments, from which no 
identifications could be made. 

En route to Hanoi, the Woodcock 
delegation stopped in Hawaii to visit the 
Joint Casualty Resolution Center, where 
experts work with medical records of 
missing servicemen to identify remains 
from the sparsest of evidence—bones, 
tufts of hair or even single teeth. Mused 
one delegation member afterward: “Any 
country that goes to this much trouble 
to account for every soldier it loses prob¬ 
ably ought not to fight a war.” 

From the moment the Americans 
arrived in Hanoi, they were made to feel 
welcome by the Vietnamese, who avoid¬ 
ed any macabre linkage between the re¬ 
mains of U S. servicemen and money 
for reconstruction. Vice Foreign Minis¬ 
ter Ngo Dien mentioned Nixon's letter 
but added: "This is not a question of 
what amount of money. It is a question 
of responsibility, honor and conscience, 
and it does not relate to Nixon—it re¬ 
lates to the U.S.’ 1 Moreover, said Dien, 


“if the U S. does not make any contri¬ 
bution toward the healing of the wounds 
of war, then we will do it all ourselves. 
We’ve already begun doing that.” 

There are abundant signs in Hanoi 
that the Vietnamese are getting on with 
reconstruction. Newspapers headline 
accounts of road building and food pro¬ 
duction on the former southern battle¬ 
fields. Bookstores display voluminous 
accounts about economic recovery, as 
well as works by Lenin. Stalin and Ho 
Chi Minh. (Conspicuous by their ab¬ 
sence: any works of Chairman Mao.) 

War Souvenirs. Escorted by Viet¬ 
namese whenever they left the official 
guesthouse—a yellow stucco mansion 
built originally for the French governor- 
general—the Americans still managed 
to catch glimpses of life in the capital. 
Early one morning. Sonny Montgomery 
jogged in a light drizzle around Return- 
of-the-Sword Lake “How ya doin’ this 
mornin’?” he called out to a group of sol¬ 
diers in green uniforms and pith hel¬ 
mets. "Chho 6ng I hello I,” several 
soldiers replied. At the edge of the lake, 
Vietnamese played badminton and soc¬ 
cer, while others did slow-motion 
calisthenics. 

Main boulevards are dogged with 


bicycles and Soviet-built trucks. Occa¬ 
sionally there are also American-made 
Jeeps, motor scooters and even a black 
Oldsmobile. At Gia Lam Airport we saw 
other useful war souvenirs that had been 
brought north: a C-130 Hercules and 
four C-47 transports repainted with 
Vietnamese markings. 

On sale for about 50c are aluminum 
combs made from the wreckage of U S. 
planes. We also saw a workman wearing 
Keds tennis shoes that appeared brand 
new. But other signs of the war are dis¬ 
appearing. Foxhole-style bomb shelters 
in sidewalks have been filled with dirt or 
paved Over with concrete. 

This impression of recovery and 
calm also pervaded the presidential pal¬ 
ace. Perhaps to enhance the new mood 
ofaccommodation. the Vietnamese seat¬ 
ed Dong and Woodcock at a tea table 
flanked with bouquets of carnations, 
chrysanthemums and gladiolas. At one 
point, Dong came out to talk with U.S. 
reporters. “Your good will ... makes us 
happy and grateful. Now is the time for 
reconciliation ” The Premier then raised 
his hands, palms together, in a gesture 
of friendship and went back into the 
room, presumably to deliver much the 
same message to Woodcock. 


S ailors with the U.S. Sixth Fleet call 
it chicken of the sea. It is a sea¬ 
borne version of the highway hot- 
rodders’ “chicken” that is frequently 
played in the crowded Mediterranean 
by Soviet and American warships. Typ¬ 
ically, a Russian vessel will dart and 
weave among U .S. ships,/ rying to fright¬ 
en their skippers into turning sharply 
to avoid collision. These episodes usu¬ 
ally end harmlessly—but not always. 

One day last August a Soviet Echo 
II~class submarine cruising almost sub¬ 
merged trailed a slowly steaming Amer¬ 
ican frigate, the U.S.S. Voge, for nearly 
an hour. Suddenly, the sub turned 
straight toward the Voge and sped up 
sharply. The American sailors, who 
photographed the sub as it charged to¬ 
ward them, waited for it to turn away. 
But it kept coming. Moving fast—about 
17 knots—the sub slammed into the left 
quarter of the Voge. bounced off, then 
wallowed in the frigate’s wake. The Voge 
limped off with one injured crewman 
and a gashed hull. The sub, with dam¬ 
age visible on its bow, deck, conning 
tower and missile ports, eventually 
churned off slowly in another direction. 

U.S. and Russian naval authorities 
have formed a joint committee aimed 
at trying to control the chicken game, 
but it remains a hazard of the sea. Navy 
officials, who released pictures of the 
Voge incident last week to publicize the 
continuing gamesmanship in the Med, 
reckon that the Soviet skipper did not 
mean to hit the Voge but simply mis¬ 
calculated. Said one officer: “He just 
goofed, that's all.” 
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Putting Heat on the Sunbelt Mafia 


On June 2, 1976, a top Arizona in¬ 
vestigative reporter, Don Bolles, 47, was 
fatally mutilated when a dynamite blast 
ripped his car apart. That explosion is 
still reverberating in Arizona—louder 
than ever. It has shaken the confident, 
well-entrenched Establishment to its 
foundation, and it has also stirred the 
first real attempt at serious law enforce¬ 
ment since Arizona joined the union in 
1912. All this is now being dramatized 
by an extraordinary journalistic enter¬ 
prise Six months ago, 36 reporters from 
27 news organizations, calling them¬ 
selves ire (Investigative Reporters and 
Editors Association), went to Arizona 
to carry on Bolles’ work. Last week the 


on golf courses or in gambling casinos, 
and he once intervened to get a lighter 
sentence for a convicted bookmaker. 
The series added a little new informa¬ 
tion; eg., in 1973 Barry wrote a spon¬ 
soring letter for a man with criminal 
connections who sought membership in 
a posh California club. 

The charges against Robert Gold- 
water were much the same; the reports 
detailed some of the sizable gambling 
debts he had run up at casinos. The case 
against Rosenzweig was considerably 
more serious. “He had nurtured pros¬ 
titution and gambling in Phoenix for 
years,” declared the report. Rosenzweig 
once owned apartments that were rent- 


senator BARRY GOLD WATER results of their investigation began ap- 



NEWSDA Y EDITOR ROBERT W. GREENE 


pearing in a 23-part series in newspa¬ 
pers across the U.S. 

Last Stronghold. The scries must 
be seen against the state’s background. 
Arizona remains part of the last Amer¬ 
ican frontier that has not quite closed. 
The gun is still king, and justice is often 
meted out privately As law-abiding cit¬ 
izens have flocked to the good life of 
the fabled Sunbelt, so too have mobsters. 
Mingling with the native criminals, they 
have combined the worst of both worlds: 
Joey Gallo in a Stetson. The rackets are 
flourishing, most visibly land fraud. Says 
Arizona’s assertive attorney general. 
Bruce Babbitt: “We’ve been entranced 
by our own rhetoric about everyone's 
right to do his own thing. This is the 
last stronghold of totally free enterprise, 
good, bad or indifferent.'' 

The members of the ire team doc¬ 
umented all this further. The Mafia, they 
report, has staged an “invasion” of Ar¬ 
izona; 171 known gangsters, most of 
whom have arrived in the past ten years, 
reside in Phoenix and Tucson alone 


ed out to prostitutes whom he supplied 
to visiting businessmen. References to 
him as the “Diamond Man” were found 
in prostitutes' “trick books.” Last year, 
said the report, he guaranteed a $25,000 
loan to an associate of mobsters to start 
a private club in Phoenix. Rosenzweig 
does not plan to respond to the charges 
until the articles are completed 

The series was carried by many dai¬ 
lies around the country, but several pa¬ 
pers delayed running it or published it 
in abbreviated form, including the New 
York Times and Washington Post. 
which had declined to participate in the 
group effort. Bolles’ own paper, the Ar¬ 
izona Republic, did not run the series 
on the ground that it was inadequately 
documented Barry Goldwater, who had 
refused to be interviewed for the series, 
responded with outrage and hinted at 
the “biggest ever” libel suit in U.S. his¬ 
tory He also challenged Robert Greene, 
the Newsday editor who directed the in¬ 
vestigative group, to name one gangster 
living in Arizona. Greene quickly re¬ 
sponded with the name of Joe Bonan- 
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I They deal in prostitution, illegal gam- 
• bling and narcotics smuggling, Arizona, 
in fact, has become the chief corridor 
for narcotics entering the U.S. now that 
Mexico has replaced Turkey as the lead¬ 
ing source of heroin. The mobsters have 
gone unmolested, says the report, be- 
U cause “until recently the prosecutorial 
W system has been marked by incompe- 
$ tence, fuzzy or nonexistent law and bra- 
zen bribetaking.” 

H The first installments also single out 

three top figures for special treatment 
Barry Goldwater; his brother Robert, a 
real estate developer who managed the 
family retail business until 1970; and 
Harry Rosenzweig, a close friend of the 
Gold waters and longtime Republican 
slate chairman. The report rehashed 
material about Barry that has been 
printed before. U.S. Government inves¬ 
tigators, who pronounced Barry “clean” 
of criminal connections, feel that he is 
getting something of a bum rap. Over 
the years, it has been reported that he oc¬ 
casionally palled around with gangsters 
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no, who lives in Tucson, and he said he 
could produce another 199. 

Atmosphere of Arrogance. Pro¬ 
fessional journalists generally give the 
ire team high marks for thoroughness. 
Facts were accumulated on some 40,000 
file cards; they were checked and dou¬ 
ble-checked and challenged by three 
lawyers. Future installments will include 
an examination of Arizona Governor 
Raul Castro's activities and an analysis 
of the traffic in drugs and stolen goods. 
Bill Hazlett. an investigative reporter for 
the Los Angeles Times, says of the se¬ 
ries so far: “The writing is kind of hack 
and it has a screaming or vigilante tone 
to it that detracts from the fine work 
the group has done. Their real purpose 
is not to say Barry Goldwater is a crook 
but to show the atmosphere of arrogance 
and poor regard for the law.” 

Goldwater aside, there is no ques¬ 
tion that'Crime can be traced to the high¬ 
est levels in the state. Bolles’ killer, a 
small-time hoodlum named John Ad¬ 
amson, turned state’s evidence to gypid, 



Roman Pblanski’s Tawdry Troubles 


• r )fn«mfer‘' cls|kc^M. He impli¬ 

cated a land developer and a plumber 
in the plot and said that the man who or¬ 
dered the murder was Kemper Marley, 
70, a cattle and liquor baron who looks 
as if he just stepped out of the pages of 
Zane Grey. Crusty and brusque, Mar- 
ley has a reputation for getting what he 
wants any way he wants. He was the big¬ 
gest contributor ($19,000) to Governor 
Castro’s election campaign. While serv¬ 
ing as an Arizona state highway com¬ 
missioner in 1942, he was arrested for 
ordering a state-owned truck engine in¬ 
stalled in one of his own vehicles. He 
was subsequently acquitted By recalling 
the incident in a newspaper article. 
Bolles forced Marley to resign from a 
coveted seat on the state racing com¬ 
mission. For this reason, Adamson was 
told by the land developer, Marley want¬ 
ed Bolles killed. So far, Marley, who di¬ 
vides his time between homes in Ari¬ 
zona and Mexico, has not been arrested 
because of lack of evidence. The state is 
hoping that Adamson’s testimony will 
eventually be corroborated by the land 
developer or the plumber, who are 
scheduled to go on trial in May. 

Public Pressure. Embarrassed Ar¬ 
izonans insist that the state’s criminals 
are a minority (a truism anywhere) and 
that a'genuine housecleaning has begun. 
‘Two years ago,” says tough Attorney 
General Babbitt, "I walked into this of¬ 
fice to find that it carried no criminal ju¬ 
risdiction. It was that bad.” He finally 
obtained authority from the legislature 
to set up a statewide grand jury and 
funding for a prosecution effort. Crim¬ 
inal laws arc being strengthened, and 
the legislature is expected to approve a 
bill outlawing the practice of investing 
proceeds from the rackets in legitimate 
businesses Public pressure is mounting 
on the state regulatory agencies to crack 
down on fraudulent land schemes A 
task force of \ BI agents, postal fraud in¬ 
spectors and SEC investigators has begun 
to probe Says Babbitt: “Right now we 
are about two years into what I think is 
a minimum five-year job ” 


Even in such a sybaritic place as 
Hollywood, where reality so often sur¬ 
passes make-believe. Director Roman 
Polanski (Rosemary's Baby. Chinatown) 
ranks as a startling character. He was 
the husband of Manson Murder Victim 
Sharon Tate, and his life has had el¬ 
ements as dark and quixotic as his art. 
He is now working on a movie version 
of The First Deadly Sin. which portrays 
a business executive obsessed with sex¬ 
ual perversion and homicide. Thus it 
was hardly theater of the absurd that Po¬ 
lanski, 43, should find himself arrested 
in the lobby of the Beverly Wilshire Ho¬ 
tel and accused of raping a 13-year-old 
“aspiring actress,” a charge he emphat¬ 
ically denies. 

Guilty or not. the Polanski contre¬ 
temps reveals much about the cocaine- 
snorting, “anything goes” sexuality of 
“the new Hollywood.” While the movie 
community has largely kept silent, Po¬ 
lanski's boss at Columbia Pictures ad¬ 
mits they have a “mess” on their hands. 
"Roman’s got such a bad reputation for 
being a pervert film maker,” laments 
Columbia Production Executive Bill 
Tennant, “he's going to be judged guilty 
by his work.” 

A Los Angeles County grand jury is 
soon expected to decide whether to in¬ 
dict Polanski on one or more of a series 
of felony charges including rape, child 
molestation, oral copulation, sodomy 
and providing drugs to a minor Polan¬ 
ski won't talk about the case, on instruc¬ 
tions of his lawyer, but is said to be fu¬ 
rious on the grounds that whatever he 
did would have been viewed as no ma¬ 
jor matter in Europe 

Perhaps, but the details of the charg¬ 
es made against him. investigators say. 
would make the scenario for an inter¬ 
national porn show 

Assigned in February to do a photo 
story for the French edition of Vowe. a 
magazine he occasionally works for, Po¬ 
lanski chose for his model the 13-year- 


old daughter of a San Fernando Valley 
woman he had known for a year. Al¬ 
though he reportedly assured the moth¬ 
er that the girl would be fully clothed, 
during their first photo session he had 
her strip to the waist. Two and a half 
weeks later Polanski picked the girt up 
in his leased Mercedes for a second 
shooting session, one which ended up 
at the Mulholland Drive home of Po¬ 
lanski’s good friend Actor Jack Nich¬ 
olson Although Nicholson was away 
skiing in Colorado at the time, his live- 
in girl friend. Anjelica Huston, daugh¬ 
ter of Director John Huston, was there, 
along with the housekeeper of Neighbor 
Marlon Brando. 

Hypnotic Agent. According to the 
complaint filed by the mother. Polanski 
persuaded the girl to drink several glass¬ 
es of champagne and then take pari of 
a Quaalude tablet, a sedative and hyp¬ 
notic agent (the drug is often used by 
professional pornographers to tranquil- 
ize young subjects). The couple, after 
some nude Jacuzzi bathing, allegedly re¬ 
tired to a bedroom where, despite the 
girl’s protests, Polanski forced her to 
have sexual relations with him. The girl 
never told her mother, who learned of 
the story later through an overheard 
phone call 

The Los Angeles police questioned 
the mother and daughter for several 
hours before deciding to arrest Polan¬ 
ski. When they went to Nicholson’s 
house to look for evidence, they found a 
small vial of cocaine belonging to Hus¬ 
ton, and she was booked for possession 
of the expensive “nose candy.” 

Polanski, whose reputation for dat¬ 
ing teen-age girls is well known in Hol¬ 
lywood, seemed remarkably unchas¬ 
tened by the impending legal action that 
could ruin his American career. Three 
days after his arrest he appeared at a 
fashionable restaurant accompanied by 
a girl who looked not a great deal older 
than the age of consent. 









Big Bird has ruffled feathers. The 
avian star is vying for attention with a 
newcomer on Sesame Street —Dakota 
Starblanket. Dakota will join the cast in 
April and May to teach children the 
meaning of sibling rivalry. “Big Bird 
represents the child viewer,” explains 
Dakota's mother. BufPy Sainte-Marie, 36, 
a regular Sesame Street guest. “He and 
I were friends. I even took him to New 
Mexico's Taos Indian pueblo to tape a 
show. Now suddenly here’s my baby and 
my husband, Sheldon Wolfchild. Big 
Bird feels in the way.” The singer orig¬ 
inally went on the show to teach its 8 
million viewers something about her 
own Cree culture and to show that “In¬ 
dians say more than ‘ugh* and ‘how.’ ” 

■ 

is there more to love on Lucy than 
there used to be? No, Actress Lucille Ball, 
65, still boasts the same trim figure she 
had when she first came to Hollywood 
as a Goldwyn Girl in 1934. But to im¬ 
personate Singer Sophie Tucker on Bob 
Hope's Ail-Star Tribute to Vaudeville 
(NBC, March 25), Ball donned a special 
“fat suit.” ‘T always admired Sophie's el¬ 
egant arrogance,” says Ball, who care¬ 
fully practiced Tucker’s mannerisms 
and purposeful strut across the stage. But 
Lucy could not master Sophie’s sweep¬ 
ing bow. “When you take a fast bow in 
a fat suit, you pitch forward,” she ex¬ 
plains. “That bow almost landed me in 
the orchestra pit.” 



DAKOTA STARBLANKET HELPS BUFFY SAINTE-MARIE TEACH BIG BIRD A LESSON 



BAU OOf $ NOT TAKE A BOW 


Dwighr D. Elsenhower once observed 
that appointing Earl Warren Chief Jus¬ 
tice of the U S. Supreme Court was “the 
biggest damn fool thing I ever did.” In 
The Memoirs of Earl Warren, to be pub¬ 
lished in June by Doubleday, the late 
Chief Justice spells out some details of 
his strained relationship with Ike. The 
former President, he writes, thought the 
Warren court was too soft on Commu¬ 
nists. “What would you do with Com¬ 
munists in America?” the Chief Justice 
asked Eisenhower. His reply: “I would 
kill the s.o.b.’s.” Nor did Eisenhower 
agree with the court’s decision on school 
desegregation in Brown v. Board of Ed¬ 
ucation. Shortly before the opinion was 
announced, he invited the Chief Justice 
to a White House dinner with the coun¬ 
sel for the segregation states and made 
a quiet plea on their behalf. ‘These are 
not bad people,” Ike told Warren. “All 
they are concerned about is to see that 
their sweet little girls are not required 
to sit in schools alongside some big over¬ 
grown Negroes.” 

■ 

“No comment, Howard,” mumbled 
No. 1 ranked Heavyweight Contender 
Oeorga Foreman to his sometime broad¬ 
casting colleague Howard Cosoil after 
dropping a unanimous 12-round deci¬ 


sion in San Juan, Puerto Rico, last week 
to 3-to-1 underdog Jimmy Young. 
Young’s cover-up tactics and counter- 
punching created more than another 
dent in the former champ’s fragile ego. 
They put a crimp in the multimillion- 
dollar plans of Promoter Don King to 
get Foreman back in the ring for a re¬ 
match with Titleholder Muhammad All. 
After flirting with retirement following 
his victory over Ken Norton last fall, the 
aging Aii has signed to fight unknown 
Italian Lorenzo Zanon for about $4 mil¬ 
lion in Korea this May. Zanon, not even 
heavyweight champ in his own coun¬ 
try, will presumably be paid in pasta for 
the anticipated pasting. 

■ 

Strapped for cash back in 1967, Alex 
Haley sold the paperback rights to his 
still unwritten Roots to Dell Publishing 
Co. for a mere $7,500. In 1976 Dell W 
came a subsidiary of Doubleday, Haley’s 
hard-cover publisher, and last week the 
author slapped a suit against them de¬ 
signed to void that earlier paperback 
deal. The suit contends that if Dell were 
not owned by Doubleday, the paperback 
rights ittight easily be sold to another 
publisher for $2 million plus royalties. 
Haley, now a millionaire, charged also 
that Dpdbleday had failed ta |pdqK** 



his book adequately and to give distrib¬ 
utors enough copies. His demand: $5 
million in punitive damages. Mean¬ 
while, the Roots phenomenon continues. 
A two-volume LP set has been produced 
by Warner and titled Alex Haley Speaks . 

■ 

The Texas Baptist convention was 
spending $1.5 million for their new 
newspaper ads and “God Spots”—TV 
and radio commercials that are testa¬ 
ments to conversions to Christ. Search¬ 
ing for a surprise convert with a house¬ 
hold name, their ad agency settled on 
Eldridge Cleaver, 41, confessed rapist 
and ex-Black Panther who is still fac¬ 
ing a murder rap for his part in a 1968 
shootout. As a fugitive, Cleaver lost faith 
in Communism, he explains before the 
cameras in his 30-second TV spot. 
“Then I met a different kind of revo¬ 
lutionary—Jesus Christ. Can He be 
trusted to untangle a messed-up life? I'm 
living proof of it." 

■ 

In more than half a century as a pho¬ 
tographer, Ansel Adams has staked out 
as his domain the peaks of the Sierra Ne¬ 
vada, the aspens of New Mexico and 
the rocky shores of California. Although 
an Adams print goes for between $900 
and $1,200 these days and his work is 
on display at museums and galleries 
across the nation, he still works non¬ 
stop and meets with students in Yosem- 
ite National Park. To celebrate his 75th 
birthday, Adams announced he was set¬ 
ting up a $250,000 trust lund for a cu- 
ratorship in photography at Manhat¬ 
tan’s Museum of Modern Art. mom a, 
says Adams, is the "granddaddy of them 
all, the museum that has raised photog¬ 
raphy to the level of art." 

“Look, no blonde,” quipped Brit¬ 
ain's Prince Charles as he emerged from 



CLEAVER PREPARES A "GOD SPOT" FOR THE TEXAS BAPTIST CONVENTION 

a nine-day safari in the Kenyan bush. 

The remark was the Princes way of s 

squelching Fleet Street rumors that he £ 

had camped out with a woman. After 2 

meeting with President Jomo Kenyotto, 

he prepared for a trip to the Kenyan A 

coast and on to Ghana. Climbing into Mk 

the Andover twin prop plane that he is V 

piloting himself for part of the trip, the ^ 

heir to the British throne couldn't resist j 

yet another jab at the press. “Here's your 

mystery blonde bird,'* said Charles as 

he tossed a package wrapped in tissue ^ Lgjja 

paper at a reporter. Inside was a stuffed % " 

pigeon adorned with a long golden wig Jral 


ANSEL ADAMS t WIFE VIRGINIA: A PRESENT TO MOMA, THE GRANDDADDY OF THEM ALL 














TREASURY SECRETARY MICHAEL BLUMENTHAL 
NEWSPAPER AD URGING IMPORT QUOTAS 
CLOSED SHOE FACTORY IN NEW ENGLAND 


Protectionists 

Amid all the good fellowship that 
Jimmy Carter enjoyed last week when 
he attended a town meeting in Clinton, 
Mass, there was one discordant note. 
The President was greeted by a full-page 
ad in the Clinton daily Item urging him 
to save the American shoe industry by 
imposing stiff tariffs and quotas on im¬ 
ports. Earlier in the week, the Govern¬ 
ment's independent International Trade 
Commission, which is already on rec¬ 
ord in favor of protecting the shoemak¬ 
ers. had called for tight curbs 
on U S. imports of sugar and 
color-television sets as well 
“The protectionist heat is on,” 
said a top Carter economic aide. 
“Suddenly trade is a very high-pri¬ 
ority issue.” 

The timing could not be more 
awkward for the President. In ear¬ 
ly May, he will go to a seven-nation 
economic summit in London to ar¬ 
gue, among other things, for free trade 
and lower tariff barriers. He must make 
a decision on shoe tariffs by April 9, and 
on sugar and color-TV imports one to 
two weeks after the summit. If the Pres¬ 
ident acts to cut imports sharply, his 
free-trade evangelism in London will 
seem hollow or even hypocritical. If he 
ignores the protectionist pressures, his 
summit partners will be pleased, but 
Carter will face domestic protest—and 
a showdown with Congress—which can 
override presidential rejection or mod¬ 
ification of lie recommendations. 

The protectionist case is formidable 
Since 1968, foreign shoes have increased 
their share of the U S. market from 22% 
to 46% Dur ing the same period, 300 do- 


Test Carter 

mestic shoe factories have closed, wip¬ 
ing out 70,000 jobs. Imported color-TV 
sets, mostly from Japan, Taiwan and 
Korea, grabbed 42% of the $2 billion 
American market last year, a huge in¬ 
crease from 18% only the year before. 
The American sugar industry, undersold 
by foreign competitors, faces similar 
troubles. 

Tariffs and Quotas. The ITC wants 
a quota of 265 million pairs—equal to 
1974 imports—on the number of shoes 
that can corn* in under the present 10% 
tariff, and quadrupling the tariff to 40% 
on any additional imports. It would raise 
tariffs on color TVs from 5% now to 
25% for the next two years, then drop 
them back to 20% for an additional two 
years. The commission further would 
cut the quota on sugar, now 7 million 
tons, to a maximum of 4.4 million tons 
a year. Labor leaders, businessmen and 
politicians from regions hurt by imports 
-the Northeast in the case of shoes, the 
South for sugar, the Last and West Coast 
for TV sets—have formed an alliance 
to press for these ideas. Last week the 
shoe industry sent Carter a petition 
signed by 29 Governors supporting the 
nc recommendation; 133 Congressmen 
signed a similar letter. 

Carter may not agree. “I don’t see 
how the President can grant the relief 
we recommended,” says a high official 
of the ITC with refreshing candor. By 
law, he notes, the commission can con¬ 
sider only whether domestic industries 
are in fact being hurt by foreign com¬ 
petition and what sort of restrictions on 
imports would be sufficient to repair the 
damage. “If the ITC had to take into 


Bright Sun, Cold Wind 

The economic news last week resembled an early spring 
weather report, mostly bright sunshine, but with a chilly wind 
to serve as an unwelcome reminder of the bitter winter. The 
wind was inflation, which leaped to an annual rate of 12.7% 
in February as measured by the Consumer Price Index, even 
worse than the 10% pace of January By far the biggest rise 
came in food prices, largely reflecting fruit and vegetable 
shortages caused by January's crop-killing cold. Though most 
economists expect the rate to fall in coming months—they 
think the underlying pace is 5% to 6%—the February in¬ 
flation rate was the worst in 2 V 2 years. 

Otherwise, the week’s numbers portrayed an economy 
roaring out of its winter doldrums. Industrial production in 
February jumped a full 1%, more than wiping out a January 
drop. About the only component that fell was auto output, 
and that should turn around quickly new car sales in the 
first ten days of March rose more than 19% from a year ear¬ 


lier, to a record daily selling rate for the period. Housing 
starts in February soared 29%, the biggest one-month jump 
ever, to an annual rate of 1,791,000. Personal income in Feb¬ 
ruary rose at an annual rate of $17.1 billion, more than ten 
times the anemic January increase; income from wages and 
salaries climbed at an annual rate of $12.9 billion, the largest 
increase for any one month. One reason: working hours 
lengthened as factories that had been shut down in January 
by the cold and fuel shortages resumed full operation. Earn¬ 
ings rose even faster than prices in February, so the non¬ 
farm worker’s “real” income-adjusted for inflation and high¬ 
er taxes—climbed one-half of I %. 

The numbers, says Arthur Okun, a member of Time’s 
B oard of Economists, mean “the freeze thawed out quicker 
than we thought.” He adds that the notion that the winter cold 
would do lasting damage to the economy “was the biggest fiz¬ 
zle since Kohoutek’s comet.” Just as the Januap' figures were 
unduly depressed, current stttistics might be distorted by the 
bounce back from the January slump. Nonetheless, the out¬ 
look seems bright—if inflation can be wrestled down. 






account the impact on consumers or on 
foreign relations, it would have recom¬ 
mended differently.’' The President, of 
course, must weigh those issues and ? as 
he and his advisers do so, they are find¬ 
ing compelling reasons not to increase 
tariffs sharply. 

One is inflation. Says Treasury Sec¬ 
retary Michael Blumenthal, who used 
to be a top trade negotiator for Pres¬ 
idents Kennedy and Johnson: “You can 
put up a lot of protection at the border. 
You can put in quotas. If you do, you 
may protect some jobs, but you also raise 
prices for all consumers.” The iTC's rec¬ 
ommended TV tariff would add $40 to 
the price of an imported color set. In¬ 
creases on shoes would be $170 million 
a year for American consumers. 

Another worry is the threat of for¬ 
eign retaliation. The U.S. practice has 
been to compensate another nation if it 
cuts imports. If the Government in¬ 
creased tariffs on shoes, for instance, it 
ordinarily would lower tariffs on some 
other product, thus hurting one indus¬ 
try by helping another. If it did not do 
so, shoe-exporting nations such as Ita¬ 
ly, Brazil and Spain would be free to in¬ 
crease tariffs on U.S exports of their 
choice. Then there is the broader prob¬ 
lem of stimulating world trade, which 
is essential to a speedy global economic 
recovery. Says Harald Malmgren, a 
Washington trade specialist: “If the U.S. 
starts throwing up trade barriers, every¬ 
one will jump on the bandwagon. There 
is tremendous protectionist pressure out 
there waiting to be released." 

Boxed In. Yet the domestic polit¬ 
ical appeal of protectionism has to some 
extent boxed in Carter. Simply offering 
depressed communities “adjustment as¬ 
sistance”—federal funds for retraining 
workers and retooling factories—will 
not wash. Recipients call that “burial as¬ 
sistance” because, they say, it is too lit¬ 
tle and too late. If Carter does only that, 
Congress could override his decision and 
insist on the ITC's tariff plan. 

So Carter probably will recommend 
some mix of modest increases in tariffs 
—considered acceptable by Blumenthal 
as a “last resort”—and “substantial eco¬ 
nomic aid” to depressed areas. He also 
may well try to negotiate what are eu¬ 
phemistically called orderly marketing 
agreements with exporting nations. Un¬ 
der such a pact, Japan, for example, 
would “voluntarily” reduce exports of 
color-TV sets in return for a U.S. prom¬ 
ise not to raise tariffs too sharply. Sim¬ 
ilar pacts already hold down sales of 
Japanese steel and of textiles from 18 na¬ 
tions to the U.S., and Congress prob¬ 
ably would go along with such an ar¬ 
rangement on shoes, TV and sugar. That 
would hardly be a ringing victory for 
free trade, but it would spare consum¬ 
ers and the world economy from the 
wor$t effects pf aH-outprotectiomsrau 
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TAXES 

Long Batting 
For Carter 

The Carter Administration’s much- 
beleaguered tax-cutting plans survived 
perhaps their toughest test last week in 
the Senate Finance Committee and 
emerged reasonably intact. They were 
saved not by the President but by Com¬ 
mittee Chairman Russell Long of Lou¬ 
isiana, who drew on all his parliamen¬ 
tary skill. Fresh from a midweek lunch 
of bacon-and-tomato sandwiches with 
Carter at the White House, Long trot¬ 
ted Council of Economic Advisers 
Chairman Charles Schultze before the 
committee for an unusual second ap¬ 
pearance to argue for the Administra¬ 
tion's $50 tax rebate In the end. the 
committee voted to keep the rebate, re¬ 
store the increase in the investment tax 
credit that the Administration wants, 
and report later this month a bill closer 
to the President's intentions than ihe one 
that passed the House earlier this 
month. Its main provisions. 

REBATES. By a 10-to-8 vote along 
party lines, the committee decided to 
back the President's $50 rebate plan. 
Republicans tried to substitute a perma¬ 
nent 10% tax cut for individuals, and 
several Democrats were none too sure 
that the rebates would do much good 
But after Schultze repeated the Admin¬ 
istration's arguments that the economy 
still needs a quick boost, and that per¬ 
manent tax cuts would interfere with 
Carter's aims of drafting a long-range 
tax reform and balancing the budget by 
1980, the Democrats closed ranks On 
the Senate floor, a few Democrats are 
likely to join all 38 Republicans in vot¬ 
ing against the rebate, but it probably 
will still pass. Said Abraham Ribicoff 


of Connecticut, voicing the majority 
mood: “I'm skeptical. But this is a new 
Administration and they ought to be giv¬ 
en a chance ” 

INVESTMENT CREDIT. The commit¬ 
tee voted overwhelmingly to give busi¬ 
nessmen at least a chance to take a tax 
credit of 12% on purchases of new plant 
and equipment, v 10% now. The in¬ 
crease is badly needed: sluggish business 
investment is probably the biggest drag 
on the economy, and while the rise in 
the credit would be small, it has become 
a symbolic issue in the eyes of many ex¬ 
ecutives But the House, in a misguided 
effort to spur employment, turned it 



SENATE FINANCE COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN RUSSELL LONG: EFFECTIVE LEADERSHIP 







REGULATION 

The Sour Taste of a Sweetener Ban 


down in favor of a “jobs tax credit”: 40% 
of a newly hired worker's wages, up to 
a maximum of $1,680. The House put a 
ceiling of $40,000 on the credit any one 
employer could take, thus effectively 
limiting the benefits to small businesses, 
which do not do the most hiring. Dem¬ 
ocrat Lloyd Bentsen of Texas came up 
with a compromise that the Long com¬ 
mittee bought, give businessmen a 
choice of the higher investment credit 
or a modified jobs credit (25% of wages 
up to a maximum of $ 1,050 paid to some, 
not all, new workers, with no $40,000 
ceiling) An Administration spokesman 
tepidly endorsed the idea as the “least 
objectionable'’ com omise. 

STANDARD DE . JCTIONS. The Fi¬ 
nance Committee voted for a fiat stan¬ 
dard deduction of $2,200 for single tax¬ 
payers. $3,200 for married couples 
(under present law, the deduction rang¬ 
es from $1,700 to $2,400 for singles, 
$2,100 to $2,800 for the married). The 
House had set deductions of $2,400 for 
the single, $3,000 for couples. That, how¬ 
ever, could have increased the so-called 
marriage penalty: two people living to¬ 
gether could claim deductions totaling 
$4,800, while if they married and filed 
a joint return they would be held to 
$3,000 Long would not hear of it He 
growled, “Nowadays it’s tough enough 
to get people married without putting 
bigger taxes on it.” He pushed through 
a plan that will reduce, though not elim¬ 
inate the marriage penally. That should 
please Carter, who has urged people 
“living in sin” to get married. 

SICK PAY. In a surprise move, the 
committee voted to let workers during 
1976 continue to escape taxes on as 
much as $100 a week of the pay they 
earned while off the job because of in¬ 
jury or illness. The Tax Reform Act 
passed last October had made such earn¬ 
ings fully taxable; it also greatly in¬ 
creased taxes on Americans working 
abroad—and made both provisions re¬ 
troactive on income earned earlier in the 
year. The Finance Committee voted to 
make those provisions apply only to in¬ 
come earned in 1977 and later years 
“Retroactivity is against the spirit of the 
American Constitution,” boomed New 
York Democrat Daniel P. Moynihan, 
who helped lead the move. People who 
are now filling out Form 1040 probably 
would be well advised not to claim the 
sick-pay exclusion: it is not at all cer¬ 
tain that the Moynihan proposal will be¬ 
come law. Should it do so, taxpayers who 
have already sent in 1976 returns and 
paid extra tax on sick pay or income 
earned overseas would have to file 
amended returns to claim a refund. 

The committee's moves on rebates 
and the investment credit, however, 
seem likely to survive votes on the Sen¬ 
ate floor and in Senate-House confer¬ 
ence and become part of what will be 
called the Tax Reduction Act of 1977. 
That would represent a significant, 
though close and qualified victory for 
Carter—and for RusseiJ Long. 


Since the U.S. Food and Drug Ad¬ 
ministration took steps two weeks ago 
to ban it on questionable anlicancer 
grounds, saccharin suddenly has more 
friends than an Irish bartender on St. 
Patrick's Day. Millions of skeptical 
Americans rushed to supermarkets last 
week to stock up on thousands of sac¬ 
charin-sweetened products—diet soft 
drinks, canned fruits, desserts— before 
the FDA's ban goes into effect, which 
might happen on July 1. “We had our 
shelves almost cleaned off,” said a Den¬ 
ver grocer, Ross McCotter. Said Hous¬ 
ton Supermarket Owner John T. Butera: 
“A man called this morning and asked 


for 1,000 cases of Swect'n Low. 1 told 
him Fd try.” 

Cleveland-based Sherwin-Williams 
Co., the sole U.S producer of saccha¬ 
rin, at first considered closing its sac¬ 
charin plant in Cincinnati after the ban 
was declared. Last week it decided to 
keep the plant open to meet demand. 
Currently, the plant is operating day and 
night to fill a sudden accumulation of or¬ 
ders—enough, says Plant Manager Ken¬ 
neth H. Wilkinson, “to go another 30 
days.” 

Changing Rtcip«$. Bottlers sell 
$1.5 billion worth of diet soft drinks an¬ 
nually. That is 15% of the total U.S. soft- 
drink market, and has been the fastest 
growing segment, thanks to heavy ad¬ 
vertising and a weight-conscious citizen¬ 
ry. The most popular labels: Tab (made 
by Coca-Cola), Diet Pepsi, Sugar Free 
7Upand Dr Pepper,and Diet Rite,Cola. 


Now producers may be forced to change 
their recipes, perhaps adding small 
amounts of sugar—and calories. 

Industry suppliers are also respond¬ 
ing. Paul McMackin, owner of a Ded¬ 
ham, Mass., equipment supply house, is 
not increasing his orders from National 
Can. He already has a stockpile of 4.3 
million bottle caps imprinted “diet.” 

Most saccharin users think the FDA’s 
action is silly, a gratuitous Government 
act reminiscent of the cyclamate ban 
more than seven years ago, which left 
saccharin as the only FDA-approved ar¬ 
tificial sweetener. In recent Canadian 
tests, some rats that were fed enormous 


doses of saccharin developed bladder 
cancer. To take in an equivalent amount 
of saccharin, a human would have to 
drink at least 800 cans of diet soda ev¬ 
ery day. Under the law, however, the 
FDA had no choice: the so-called De¬ 
laney amendment of 1958 to the Food, 
Drug and Cosmetics Act forces it to ban 
any food additives that produce cancer 
in humans or laboratory animals, no 
matter what the dosage. 

Even so, the decision did little to bol¬ 
ster faith in science or Government. 
Wrote Lexie Harrington to the Portland 
Oregonian: “The scientists subject these 
animals to massive megadoscs of the 
substance in question, which would kill 
an elephant, and then triumphantly 
—almbst gleefully—announce that they 
have discovered cancer or other ail¬ 
ments developing in the test victims/’ 
Representative Andrew Jacob*. Jr./aa 



"Sorry, lady. The FDA says saccharin may be hazardous to your 
health. How about a carton of cigarettes and a fifth of bourbon?" 





Indiana Democrat, sarcastically intro¬ 
duced a bill that would allow sales of sac¬ 
charin-sweetened products under the 
label. “Warning: the Canadians have de¬ 
termined that saccharin is dangerous to 
your rats’ health.” 

Public Outrage. More seriously, at 
least half a dozen bills were introduced 
into the House last week either to over¬ 
ride the ban on saccharin or, more gen¬ 
erally, to amend the Delaney amend¬ 
ment so that the fda can apply some 
sort of “reasonableness test” to the re¬ 
sults of experiments like those on the 
saccharin-stuffed rats. There is little sen¬ 
timent to repeal the Delaney amend¬ 
ment outright or to write detailed stan¬ 
dards for the FDA to follow. Congress¬ 
men, says one Senate aide, dread being 
put in the position “of voting how much 
cancer is to be allowed in food.” But pub¬ 
lic outrage against the saccharin ban is 
so vehement—in some congressional of¬ 
fices it accounted for two of every three 
letters and phone calls from constituents 
last week—as to make it likely that some 
exceptions to the Delaney amendment 
will be enacted. Representative Barbara 
Mikulski, a Baltimore Democrat and a 
dieter who has “just lost 50 pounds,” says 
that the saccharin ban reminds her of 
Prohibition: “People will use the stuff 
anyway. I can envision speakeasies sell¬ 
ing diet soda.” 

Long before then, industry will step 
up the search for saccharin alternatives. 
One clearly in sight, called Neo-DHC 
(neohesperidine dihydrochalcone—one 
trade name, SUKOR), has a lingering af¬ 
tertaste with menthol overtones. It 
sweetens grapefruit juice or grapefruit- 
flavored soda; it is made from grape¬ 
fruit and orange rinds. So far, it has had 
no adverse effect on rats or journalists 
who have sampled it. 


COFFEE 

Take That, el Exigente 


A. N. Bane^jbe,. ■ 

12. Mohanl/.l M.uk. ST. ' 

UTTARPARA 712258 


In the upland city of Mani/ales, cof¬ 
fee capital of Colombia, new-car sales 
are booming, and supermarkets stock 
imported pdtd de foie gras. In the Mex¬ 
ican highlands, dirt-poor Indian farmers 
eat meat with their rice and beans In 
Guatemala, small planters who 18 
months ago could barely afford bicycles 
splurge on motorcycles, TV sets and 
modem farm equipment “l now own a 
Datsun truck, and my son is studying en¬ 
gineering,” says one “Enough of eating 
crud with the chickens.” 

While U.S coffee drinkers are 
paying the highest prices ever for 
their morning caffeine—General Foods 
Corp., the largest U.S. coffee marketer, 
last week raised the wholesale price of 
its ground coffee by 50c, to a record $4.21 
per lb.—the coffee-growing regions of 
Central and South America are enjoy¬ 
ing a new-found prosperity. Growers in 
Brazil, for example, were getting $2.33 
per lb. last week for prime coffee beans, 
four times last year's price. Brazilian of¬ 
ficials predict that export earnings from 
coffee will reach $4.3 billion this year, 
enough to take the sting out of the coun¬ 
try’s ruinous bill for imported oil. 

Much of the profit is going to Latin 
America’s already cafi-nche class of ex¬ 
porters, brokers and large plantation 
owners. But in some countries, coffee is 
also grown by peasants who farm mi¬ 
nuscule plots. Since a frost in 1975 shriv¬ 
eled more than half the coffee trees in 
Brazil, buyers have been bidding for ex¬ 
tra beans at prices that have raised some 
farmers above the subsistence level for 
the first time in their lives. In Haiti, 


where malnutrition is as common as 
sunshine, the peasants scratch out a 
hardscrabble living raising coffee in tiny 
backyard jardins. drying the beans on 
the ground in front of their thatch- 
roofed mud houses and selling to jour¬ 
neyman brokers. Now that el Exigente 
will buy anything he can find, they are 
getting as much as $1.25 per lb.—un¬ 
heard-of riches for these people. In Gua¬ 
temala, Indian laborers who usually are 
taken from their mountain homes to cof¬ 
fee plantations in open trucks designed 
to carry cattle have taken advantage of 
a labor shortage to demand, and get, 
bus transportation. 

Plantation Profits. There are some 
very big exceptions. In Colombia, surg¬ 
ing coffee revenues have been accom¬ 
panied by a riptide of 26% inflation. 
There, the oligarchic semiofficial Fede- 
cafe sets coffee policies and controls 42% 
of the trade, while 28 private exporting 
companies dominate the rest of the mar¬ 
ket in high-quality beans. The nations 
130,000 back lot growers cannot afford 
soaring prices for fertilizers, fungicides 
and equipment. Except in Central 
America and Mexico, where the coffee 
pickers are in short supply, the lot of 
the hired worker has not improved. In 
Brazil, laborers known as bdias frias (lit¬ 
eral translation: cold grub) still get less 
than $2.73 for a full day of picking cof¬ 
fee berries, no more than before prices 
rose—though some have made enough 
profit to retire for the rest of their lives. 

No one is sure how long the coffee 
boom will last. Some savvy coffee grow¬ 
ers in southern Brazil are replanting in 
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soybeans, wheat and sugar cane. They 
fear that the current coffee shortage will 
lead other farmers to overplant, there¬ 
by producing a future surplus and a re¬ 
sulting collapse in the coffee market. 

There is also a threat of further dev¬ 
astation from coffee leaf rust, a fungus 
disease that was swept by the trade 
winds from West Africa to Brazil. About 
400 acres of coffee trees in Nicaragua's 
Carazo province have already been 
razed in an attempt to stop the rust, and 
throughout Central America spraying 
stations have been set up. where cars, 
tires and sometimes footwear of all irav- workers from British leylands longbridge riant demonstrate in London 
elers passing from one area to another 
are doused with fungicide. 



Keeping Tab. U S. consumers, 
faced with up to $3.49-per-lb. price tags, 
have cut coffee drinking by some 20% 
over the past year. In Washington, the 
Commerce and Agriculture depart¬ 
ments have taken steps to restrain price 
rises, present and future. Commerce 
plans to monitor domestic roasting and 
production costs monthly rather than 
quarterly. To forestall possible collusion 
on the part of producing countries to 
jack up prices. U.S. embassy Agriculture 
attache will keep tab on coffee inven¬ 
tories throughout the world. The U.S. 
Government is considering the creation 
of a buffer stock of 20 million 132-lb 
bags, starting its buying as soon as pi ices 
fall. Says House Agriculture Subcom¬ 
mittee Chairman Fred Richmond, a 
New York Democrat: “We are paying 
$7.5 billion for green coffee beans [this 
yearl, when we paid $1.5 billion for the 
same amount last year. That means the 
American consumer is increasing for¬ 
eign aid to coffee-producing countries by 
$6 billion—without congressional ap¬ 
proval " Perhaps—but says fausto 
Cantu Pefta, director of the Mexican 


BRITAIN 

Back to Work at Leyland 

The month-long wildcat walkout by 
3,000 precision toolmakers at British 
Leyland, England's largest automaker 
and the only major one still under Brit¬ 
ish control, shut down 15 factories, 
stopped production of all but six of the 
company's 18 car models, idled 44.000 
assembly-line workers and threatened 
the troubled giant with near-total pa- 
lalysis. Bowing to pressures from the 
government and their own union offi¬ 
cials, the toolmakers voted last week to 
go back to their lathes. It was a signif¬ 
icant reprieve for Britain's Labor gov¬ 
ernment, which sorely needs worker 
support for Phase 3 of its nationwide vol¬ 
untary wage-control program, due to 
begin Aug. 1. 

The strike story was a sequence of 
Through the Looking-Glass ironies. The 
government, which took over Leyland 
almost two years ago to save it from 
bankruptcy and now owns 95% of its 
stock, threatened to cut off promised in- 


Coffee Institute: *‘The increase in coffee 
prices may do m^bre for the peasants of 
Latin America than the entire Alliance 
for Progress." 




TIME Chmi/Thw ClwimaKem. In c 


vestment funds if management could not 
end the walkout. Militant Laborite 
Hugh Scanlon, president of the Amal¬ 
gamated Union of Engineering Work¬ 
ers, which represents the toolmakers, 
joined Leylands labor relations boss Pat 
Lowry to endorse a strikebreaking ul¬ 
timatum. Go back on the job by Mon¬ 
day or get the sack. With reverse Eng¬ 
lish. Tory politicians and press threw 
their weight behind the strikers. “Union 
bosses must act for their members, 
not the government," wrote Tory 
Employment Spokesman James 
M Prior in the Times. 

J§f The toolmakers, a craftsman- 
ly elite among auto workers, earn 
w an average $110 a week. The pay 
is higher than for most assembly- 
> line laborers, but the differential 
has eroded under 20 months of 
Phase 1 and Phase 2 government 
wage control. As a small minor- 
^ . ity in the a.u.e.w., the toolmakers 
resent the union leadership and 
want to negotiate with Leyland di¬ 
rectly. Skilled workers elsewhere rallied 
to their support. Some 400 Rolls-Royce 
toolmakers staged a one-day sympathy 
strike. 


As the Leyland strike wore on, how¬ 
ever, all sides backed away from a show¬ 
down. The toolmakers' unofficial strike 
committee, meeting in a Birmingham 
pub called Good Companions, decided 
they would ask the strikers for a vote to 
end the walkout—provided that Ley- 
land and the a.u.l.w would agree to 
two conditions: 1) Leyland must pub¬ 
licly withdraw its threat to fire strikers, 
2) the strike leaders must be promised 
a meeting with Leyland and A.U .L.W. ex¬ 
ecutives to air their gripes. The prob¬ 
able agenda for that meeting, standard¬ 
izing toolmakers’ pay in all Leyland 
plants and restoring the pay differen¬ 
tials, presumably as part of any Phase 3 
government program. 

Leyland agreed, and won the grudg¬ 
ing acceptance of Scanlon. Then Strike 
Leader Roy Fra/er stood before the tool- 
makers and defended the proposal 
“This is not the end of the road—just 
the beginning," he declared. By a near¬ 
ly unanimous vote, the Birmingham 
strikers decided to go back to work. 

Pay Policy. Leyland's—and the 
government’s—problems are far from 
over. Restoring pay differentials in Brit¬ 
ish industry would introduce a severe 
complication in negotiations for Phase 
3. The strike has sharpened union re¬ 
sentment against the pay policy. Joe 
Gormley, chief of the Mineworkers' 
Union, which brought down the Heath 
government three years ago, says “there 
is not a cat-in-hell’s chance 1 ' that the 
miners will vote for voluntary curbs. 

As for Leyland, its losses during the 
strike ran $17 million to $25 million a 
week, adding to the $43 million in red 
ink generated by the company’s auto- 
manufacturing division last year. Ley- 
land still earns money from bus and 
truck production, and from its special- 
products division. In fact, it has just an¬ 
nounced earnings of $120 million for the 
15-month period ending in December. 
The strike losses will all but wipe out 
these profits, however. That jeopardizes 
future loans from the government, 
which are essential to provide the $425 
million that Leyland needs to make a 
new version of its low-priced Mini. As 
of no$, Leyland will need all its skill, re¬ 
sources and bulldog British grit to keep 
turning out its present line of Austins, 
Triumphs, Rovers and Jaguats. > 




The Recording Angel of Labor 


The recording angel of the Amer¬ 
ican proletariat in the early 20th cen¬ 
tury was all but forgotten when he died 
in penury in 1940- He was a mild, slen¬ 
der, clerkish-looking and almost incred¬ 
ibly tenacious man named Lewis Hine. 
Lugging his clumsy 5-by-7 camera into 
the factories and mines and sweatshops 
of America, from the immigrant queues 
of Ellis Island to the cotton mills of 
North Carolina, Hine did for the labor¬ 
ing poor of his country what Henry 
Mayhew had done for London workers 
in the earlier years of Queen Victoria s 
reign. He identified a class and made it 
visible. Before him, Jacob Riis had tak¬ 
en a camera into the slums of New York 
City, but Hine’s range and output were 
larger in scope than Riis'. He was the 
first American to produce, with a cam¬ 
era, a fully sustained body of images that 
made people look back beyond the prod¬ 
uct to the men, women and children who 
had made it. His photographs altered 
the meaning of the verb to work as pro¬ 
foundly as Mathew Brady’s had changed 
that of the verb to fight. On March 12 a 
retrospective of 220 photographs enti¬ 
tled “America & Lewis Hine,” organized 


them to look at the camera (an instru¬ 
ment not familiar in Italian villages or 
Russian hamlets in 1904) and ignited 
the magnesium flare, 'it took all the re¬ 
sources of a hypnotist, a supersalesman 
and a ball pitcher,” he said, “to prepare 
them to play the game and then to out¬ 
guess them so most were not either winc¬ 
ing or shultihg their eyes when the time 
came to shoot.” The results rank among 
the greatest camera portraits ever tak¬ 
en, calmly relentless in their inspection 
of face and pose, profoundly sympathet¬ 
ic, and wholly unlike the genteel aesthe¬ 
ticism of Alfred Stieglitz and the photo¬ 
secessionists. They were, to use one of 
Hine's favorite adjectives, ‘“straight.” 

That such factual and technically 
pure photography would be taken as 
“high art” 70 years ago was not to be ex¬ 
pected. Hine did not care. As Alan 
Trachtenberg points out in his excellent 
catalogue essay, “Ellis Island represent¬ 
ed the opening American act of one of 
the most remarkable dramas in all of 
history: the conversion of agricultural la¬ 
borers, rural homemakers and tradition¬ 
al craftsmen into urban industrial work¬ 
ers” Hine. unlike other American 





ITALIAN IMMIGRANT AS CARYATID (1910) 


by Naomi and Waller Rosenblum, 
opened at the Brooklyn Museum It is 
an exemplary show, and a major event 
for those who believe that photography, 
to fulfill itself, must embrace its own doc¬ 
umentary nature. 

Social Change. Hme. of course, be¬ 
lieved more than that. To him the cam¬ 
era was an instrument of social change- 
it could shift the world s inequality a lit¬ 
tle. “I wanted to show the things that 
had to be corrected,” Hine modestly re¬ 
marked. “I wanted to show the things 
that had to be appreciated.” This ambi¬ 
tion arose quite early. Born in 1874 in 
Oshkosh, Wis., the son of a coffee ven¬ 
dor, Hine grew up working. ‘After 
grammar school in Wisconsin’s ‘Saw¬ 
dust City,’ ” he recalled, “my education 
was transferred to the manual side of 
factory, store and bank. Here I lived be¬ 
hind the scenes in the life of the work¬ 
er” But in 1901 he moved to New York 
and taught photography—the rudiments 
of the craft—to students at a progressive 
academy called the Ethical Culture 
School, and there the first of Hine’s great 
subjects appeared to him: Ellis Island. 
Over a period of five years, 1904 to '09, 
Hine would take the feny out to the cav¬ 
ernous halls through which dispossessed 
Europe was being strained into Ameri¬ 
ca and diligently record the epic of hope, 
bewilderment and fear that passed be¬ 
fore him in the crowded immigration 
pens. 

Technically, it was a demanding 
project. Amid the confusion, Hine ac¬ 
costed bis subjects, fined them up, got 



WORKMAN AS ICARUS ATOP THE EMPIRE STATE BUILDING (1930-31) 

It took the resources of a hypnotist, a salesman and a pitcher. 
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photographers, perceived this and made 
it the lifelong theme of his work. The 
subject chose him. It presented Hine 
with a sense of historical duty, as wit¬ 
ness to a unique moment in human 
transactions, that propelled his work for 
the next three decades. It transcended 
formalism without damaging his aes¬ 
thetic sense. Any event is an infinitely 
divisible string of moments, and Hine 
had an uncanny eye for the right one. 
An Italian woman, carrying a floppy 
bundle of sweatshop piecework on her 
head through the Lower East Side, is 
transformed into an icon of labor—sol¬ 
id as a young Mother Courage, but 
turned into a caryatid by the iron lamp 
post that rises above her head, exactly 
on the axis of her body. 

But of sentimentality there is none 
Hine s subjects are not “noble workers,” 
abstractions of a class seen from above. 
They are people living their lives, claim¬ 
ing the viewer’s attention only by their 
irreducible concreteness. This was espe¬ 
cially true of Hine’s great polemical rec¬ 
ord-photographs—the work he did for 
the National Child Labor Committee af¬ 
ter 1908. In the course of it, Hine tra¬ 
versed America, disguising himself and 
employing all sorts of subterfuges (his 
friends remembered him as a consum¬ 
mate role player) to get his camera into 
the factories, mills and mines where 
children worked. “I have seen their trag¬ 
ic stories, watched their cramped lives, 
and seen their fruitless struggles in the 
industrial game, where the odds are all 
against them,” he wrote later. The ver¬ 
acity with which his lens recorded the 
pinched, pale, grimy faces of breaker 
boys in a Pennsylvania coal mine, or 
the raw-fingered, oyster-shucking chil¬ 
dren of New England, or the wan cot¬ 
ton-mill girls against their enveloping 
perspectives of white bobbins, has not 
been equaled since. 

Daring Calligraphy. Hines work 
was not all indictment. It had its cel¬ 
ebratory side as well, and this came to 
the fore in the 1920s. It took the form 
of a senes of dramatically affirmative 
“work portraits,” designed, as Hine un¬ 
abashedly put it. for “social uplift,” such 
as Powerhouse Mechanic , 1925. He hit 
the peak of this imagery in 1930, when 
he began to document that marvel of au¬ 
dacity and skill, the construction of the 
Empire State Building As Trachtenberg 
remarks, Hine’s Empire State series, 
with its daring calligraphy of girders 
and Icarian figures treading on air. “par¬ 
ticipates in the making of the tower by 
serving as its faithful reflection—its self- 
consciousness, one might say. It is as if 
the making of the tower, an epitome of 
the constructive potential of labor, pho¬ 
tographs itself.” The Empire State is 
no longer the world’s tallest building; 
much of its meaning has therefore been 
Lost. But Hine’s photos preserve that 
meaning, and every rigger perched on 
the dizzy I beams remains, in the black 
and white, a kind of all-American 
Prometheus. Robert Hughet 
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Annenberg Interrupts 

It sounded, at first, almost too good 
to be true: a benefactor gives $40 mil¬ 
lion to America’s greatest museum, no 
strings visible, to “record man’s total ac¬ 
complishment” in culture, “probably in 
the form of video cassette or disc.” Such 
was the pharaonic enterprise entailed in 
the Fine Arts Center of the Annenberg 
School of Communications, to be housed 
inside New York’s Metropolitan Muse¬ 
um in a new wing built, equipped and 
funded for ten years by ex-President 
Nixon's ambassador to Britain, Publish¬ 
er (TV Guide . Seventeen) Walter H. An¬ 
nenberg. It would be run by the Met’s 
director, Thomas Hoving, who an¬ 
nounced his retirement from the muse¬ 
um last November. 

There were heady visions of a fu¬ 
ture filled with microchips and laser ho¬ 
lography, in which, according to Ho¬ 
ving, “an entire gallery of masterpieces 
... will be produced in three dimensions 
on your wall. This will be done in such 
a way that the original and the facsim¬ 
ile could not be told apart.” Plans for en¬ 
cyclopedic TV series modeled on Ken¬ 
neth Clark’s Civilisation and Jacob 
Bronowski’s The Ascent of Man hung in 
the air All of this would be distributed 
for various TV and educational outlets 
around the U.S. It might have been the 
largest coup of Hoving’s career, but last 
week it turned out to be a huge Indian 
gift. Enraged by city officials’ criticisms 
of the plan, Annenberg, after taking out 
an imperious warning ad in the New 
York Times, canceled the project. He 
made it plain that the center would be 
built elsewhere—perhaps, a rumor had 
it. in San Francisco. 

The criticisms were several—some 
minor, others not. Some of the Met’s 
trustees and curators had deep reserva¬ 
tions about any project that would shift 
the museum’s activity away from the dis¬ 
play and study of original works of art 
toward mass reproduction and film. The 


“seiniautonomous” status of the center, 
housed in the museum but not under its 
administrative control, created misgiv¬ 
ings; and not everyone felt happy about 
the idea of a vast personal monument 
to Annenberg. But the official obstacle 
was the center’s use of public land. Due 
to restrictions on the Met’s expansion 
into Central Park, the Annenberg Cen¬ 
ter could only be housed in the museum 
by using up space—which Hoving had 
previously announced to be “essential” 
for exhibitions—inside the not-yet-built 
southwest wing. 

Backstage Shuffle. More than half 
the Met’s collection of Western Europe¬ 
an arts and European paintings is inac¬ 
cessible to the public. The new wing 
would solve this problem, and on that 
basis New York Parks Administrator 
August Heckscher in 1971 approved the 
building plan for the expansion on Cen¬ 
tral Park laild. Now it turned out that 
three-quarters of the southwest wing 
would not be used to display works of art 
at all; occupied by Annenberg’s project, 
it would be closed to the public—a back- 
stage shuffle that Hoving managed to 
keep secret almost to the last moment. 

Some city officials, headed by City 
Council President Paul O’Dwyer and 
Council Member Carter Burden, saw no 
reason why the center should be housed 
inside the Met at all. “The mifseum’s f\ir- 
tive use of city land totally violates the 
new land-use regulations in the new city 
charter,” snapped O'Dwyer, an ex-of- 
ficio trustee of the museum. O’Dwyer 
and Burden suggested other sites in New 
York, but to no avail; Annenberg want¬ 
ed the Metropolitan or nothing. Why 
would he not consider another New 
York location? “Because,” Hoving said 
bitterly on the eve of his departure for 
Europe last week, “he doesn’t want to 
go through the city nonsense all over 
again, and he feels that the climate of 
this city is not conducive to high cre¬ 
ative endeavor—and I couldn’t agree 
with him more.” 





The Imagination of Disaster 


A BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER 
by JOAN DfDION 

272 pages. Simon & Schuster. $8.95. 

Novelists who have trained as jour¬ 
nalists can usually be identified by their 
lack of plumage. There is something 
about trying to interpret the world in 
narrow columns that keeps the feathers 
compact and flat. Sentences tend to dart 
rather than gyrate. Effects are sought 
with tone and timing; ironies are im¬ 
plied, not spelled out. Anyone who has 
followed Joan Did ion’s career as a mag¬ 
azine writer can easily discern the news¬ 
print between her fine lines. Slouching 
Towards Bethlehem, a collection of her 
best magazine work, brought wide praise 
in 1968. With the publication of her nov¬ 
el Play It As It iMys in the summer of 
1970, Didion established herself as a dis¬ 
tinctive voice in American writing. Hers 
was a lean, laconic voice that delineat¬ 
ed the parched hide and blistering tar¬ 
mac of Southern California. The book 
desiccated human experience. As Di¬ 
dion now sees it, her novel was “a way 
to work out my own feelings of arid¬ 
ity.” Yet as a work of fiction. Play It As 
It Lays enabled the reader to taste—in 
Poet Wallace Stevens’ phrase—“the un¬ 
real of what is real.” 

This capacity is the secret of Di¬ 
dion s power. It works again in A Book 
of Common Prayer, a novel whose un¬ 
real made real includes a Central Amer¬ 
ican country called Boca Grande. Once 
more the author writes about a dis¬ 
tressed California woman. Charlotte 
Douglas is the victim of a romantic ide¬ 
alism so hermetic that self-knowledge 
is impossible. The currents of revolution 
and privilege scarcely ruffle her hair. In¬ 
capable of reflection, Charlotte moves, 
therefore she is. This unexamined life 
is filtered through the tough mind of 
Grace Strasser-Mendana, Colorado- 
born widow of a Boca Grande plutocrat. 

Torpid Tropics. That Grace is an 
anthropologist and trained observer is 
of great importance. Any other method 
of narration might have turned the nov¬ 
el into a pastiche of psychological and 
social pathology. To begin with, there 
is Charlotte's education as a norteamer- 
icana: ’’She was immaculate of history, 
innocent of politics. There were startling 
vacuums in her store of common knowl¬ 
edge. During the two years she spent at 
Berkeley before she ran away to New 
York with an untenured instructor 
named Warren Bogart, she had read 
mainly the Brontfis and Vogue, bought 
a loom, gone home to Hollister on week¬ 
ends and slept a great deal during the 
week.” 

No Didion book is free of sublimi¬ 
nal aggression: among Charlotte^ ac¬ 


complishments is the ability to perform 
emergency tracheotomies. She can also 
catch chickens and snap their necks 
with one smooth motion. Warren is a 
monstrous lout and a failure whose "face 
had been coarsened by contempt,” 
whose “mind had been coarsened by 
self-pity.” Their daughter Marin ("good 
strong hair and an l.Q. of about 103”) 
grows up to be a skyjacker and a fu¬ 
gitive Marxist. Her resemblance to Patty 
Hearst can hardly be coincidental. 
Charlotte’s second husband is also a fa¬ 
miliar type out of the recent past—a suc- 


murder. What is clear, however, is that 
Joan Didion has produced a remarkable 
modern variation on Henry James' The 
Portrait of a Lady. Her technique may 
seem feverish but it is calculated to give 
the novel its unique quality—a blend of 
literary invention and the sort of lurid 
stories found on the "freak-death” pages 
of big-city newspapers. Her ear for con¬ 
temporary speech rhythms, her eye for 
the incriminating details rank with 
those of William Gaddis in J.R . But it is 
Didion’s romantic imagination of disas¬ 
ter that puts innocence and corruption 
on their inevitable collision course. 
There is. after ail, some Charlotte Doug¬ 
las lurking in most of us. How often have 




NOVELIST-ESSAYIST JOAN DIDION ON VACATION IN HONOLULU 

An imagination that puts innocence and corruption on a collision course. 


cessful San Francisco lawyer who trav¬ 
els a lot, defending Black Panthers and 
arranging arms deals for urban guerril¬ 
las. When someone at a party asks Char¬ 
lotte what he does, she replies charac¬ 
teristically, “He runs guns, I wish they 
had caviar.” 

Charlotte travels to escape unpleas¬ 
antnesses like Warren—and the FBI, 
which keeps pestering her about Marin's 
whereabouts. In Boca Grande she 
spends a good deal of time at the airport 
and the hotel pool. She involves herself 
in some social work, has an affair and at¬ 
tempts to introduce lively cocktail soci¬ 
ety into the torpid tropics. In the end, 
Charlotte fails to heed the unmistakable 
signs and explicit warnings that precede 
one of Boca Grande's periodic coups, 
and is shot by one side or the other. 

The evidence uncovered by Grace 
Strasser-Mendana does not clarify the 


we felt vaguely paralyzed by the high 
beams of an onrushing history that does 
not brake for small game? R.Z. Sheppard 

m m m 

When she began her column for 
Life in 1969, Didion announced. “You 
are getting a woman who for some time 
now has felt radically separated from 
.. the ideas that seem to interest other 
people ... I have felt myself a sleep¬ 
walker, alert only to the stuff of bad 
dreams.” 

But the nation was having collective 
nightmares in the late '60s, and Didion 
connected by writing honestly and well 
about Viet Nam, runaway children and 
marital stress. In 1970 she and her hus¬ 
band, Writer John Gregory Dunne, paid 
$140,000 for a house at Malibu, Calif., 
where the sun always shines and the cost 
of real estate is limited only by what 
the next multimillionaire rock star is 



Esperanga 

Although his native language 
is Portuguese, he doesn’t 
understand the word 
“esperanga.” Maybe it’s 
because he’s never had any. 
The word means hope. 

Help Project HOPE give 
him hope. Who cares how 
he pronounces it 
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willing to pay. There Didion can have 
her bad dreams in style and gather 
strength for the promotional tour that 
is likely to make A Book of Common 
Prayer a bestseller this spring. 

The Dunnes' up-and-down marriage 
—chronicled by both writers in maga¬ 
zine pieces-has not interfered with a 
creative collaboration. Their most re¬ 
cent effort, the script for A Star Is Born, 
earned them $150,000 plus a percentage 
of the gross profits. “It should make us 
a lot of money," predicts Dunne. “In 
fact," says Didion, "we saw it basically 
as a picture about money." 

The Dunne household includes their 
eleven-year-old adopted daughter Quin¬ 
tana. Joan is barely 5 ft. 2 in , 91 lbs., 
pale and sun-shy “Q" is nearly 
as big, a budding Southern California 
beauty—blonde, blue-eyed and fawn- 
skinned. Didion is no California carpet¬ 
bagger; her great-great-great-grand fa¬ 
ther settled in the state in 1848. She is 
proud of her heritage of rugged inde¬ 
pendence. At Sacramento High, the 
seedling novelist read Eugene O'Neill's 
plays even though they were not accept¬ 
ed for book reports. “One year I was a 
pom-pom girl,' 1 she recalls, “but I was al¬ 
ways out of step." She insisted on tak¬ 
ing shop because of “a high-minded idea 
of not doing what people wanted.” And 
she wrote stories, “mostly about people 
jumping off the Golden Gate Bridge." 

Didion moved to New York in 1956 
after winning a Vogue editorial contest. 
She worked on the magazine while writ¬ 
ing her first novel. Run River, the story 
of a California farmer’s wife whose hus 
band kills her lover and then commits 
suicide. It was an early working out of 
Did ion's concern for a personal code of 
honor. She later sharpened that code in 
an essay on self-respect “People who re¬ 
spect themselves/’ she wrote, “are will¬ 
ing to invest something of themselves; 
they may not play at all but when they 
do play they know the odds.” Didion 
has chosen to play in a big way—both 
the ruthless Hollywood game of deals, 
points and broken promises, and the 
personally ruthless game of betting one's 
intelligence and emotions on serious 
prose fiction. In novels, so far, the score 
is Didion 2. Opposition 0 

True Detective 

BLYE, PRIVATE EYE 

by NICHOLAS PILEGGI 

218 pages. Playboy Press. $10. 

'7 heed a man good-looking enough 
to pick up a dame who has a sense of 
class, hut he s got to he tough enough to 
swap punches with a power shovel . / need 
a guy who can hackchat like Fred Allen, 
only better, and get hit on the head with 
a beer truck and think some cutie in the 
leg-line topped him with a breadstick ." 

As a job description, Raymond 
Chandler's sketch of a private eye is ir¬ 
resistible—the urban gunslinger with ail 
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the smarts II makes a powerful myth. 
No matter how many Sunday-supple- 
ment articles report that a private de- 
lective is probably an cx-cop who guards 
industrial secrets, some romance still 
i lings to him. Nicholas Pileggi. a New 
Vork-based investigative reporter, has 
written a book about one authentic pri¬ 
vate eye Jt is a painstaking job, which 
makes it pleasant to report that while 
this trim detective has little chance to 
crack wise with classy dames, there are 
a few traces of the exotic in his work 
Irwin Blye will never be mistaken 
for Philip Marlowe, he is handmaiden 
to the nation’s lawyers, a shrewd mid¬ 
dleman in America's judicial process 
His assignments, almost always from at¬ 
torneys, involve collecting evidence that 
is presentable and persuasive in court 
The highest praise for the shamus comes 
from a lawyer feared in settlement cir¬ 
cles as a “matrimonial bomber '. "Irwin 
Blye puts things together He knows the 
law " He also knows civil liberties and 
how to abuse them To him information 
is power Ihs weapons are things like 
ijcc-I I forms (for $3 you get everything 
on anyone who has ever applied for a 
loan) and Cole's Metropolitan House¬ 
holders Directory ($200. but it lists tele¬ 
phones by address and is ctucial in trac¬ 
ing an erring husband's surreptitious 
calls) There is no evidence that Blye 
has read any Kafka, but if he did. he 
would probably want to call up the guy 
and chat. He loves red tape I ew Arch¬ 
er is never seen wilting depositions, but 
Blye must take them to exacting spec¬ 
ifications from any credible witness 
Every line of testimony from a witness 
is numbered, then read back to the 
speaker, who must swear that he un- 



DETECTIVE IRWIN BLYE 
Information is power. 


derstands each word. Blye even takes a 
Polaroid picture so that lawyers can 
decide whether the person will go over 
with a jury 

Blye himself is something of a cha¬ 
meleon. He is 42, with a pleasant, for¬ 
gettable face. It is in some of his con¬ 
victions about how to do the job that 
fact and fiction touch. His wardrobe in¬ 
cludes “an FBI outfit" blue suit, white 
shirt and red tie (“It makes people want 
to stand up and salute”) His car is filled 
with hats of all styles- deeply valued 
props. Another prop consists of a wife 
and two children. The Blye family drives 
up to a house and, as the detective notes, 
“even subpoena-shy people are usually 
helpful to a man with a wife and kids." 

Blye also shares the conviction with 
his thriller counterparts that he is a 
shrewd listener and talker With poor 
people, a strong stomach counts. Says 
he* “I've had to drink coffee out of 
cracked cups with roach wings floating 
around inside " Bui if Blye sits at their 
tables, they shed their mistrust. With the 
mote affluent, a smooth line of back- 
chat comes in handy 

Pileggi is content to let the subject 
describe these activities Since he grew 
up behind the family shut shop right 
across from the old l indy’s on Broad¬ 
way. the likable Blye is full of pungent 
city speech Though he works fifteen 
hours a day for his $50,000 income, he 
loves his work as few men do Con¬ 
sequently, Blye. Private Eve is that 
most mesmerizing of pastimes inspired 
shoptalk Martha Duffy 

Elegy from a Hollywood 
Graveyard 

HAYWIRE 

by BROOKF HAYWARD 
325 pages. Knopf. $10. 

Count no man happy, said the 
Greeks, until he is dead Or a family. 
Brooke Hayward adds, in this intense, 
absorbing talc of her own On Daugh¬ 
ter Brooke's account sheet, the story of 
the Haywards is not so much tragic as 
it is sad. They were not visited by ter¬ 
rible events like poverty, disease, or ac¬ 
cident they invited unhappiness, as ca¬ 
sually and as carelessly as they might 
invite a tiresome guest to a garden par¬ 
ty, eventually they were seduced by its 
dark and terrible charm. 

Father was Leland Hayward, the 
best theatrical and movie agent in the 
business and later the successful pro¬ 
ducer of such hits as South Pacific and 
Cal! Me Madam Worshiped by his chil¬ 
dren and idolized by his five wives, he 
exuded vitality; he was incomplete with¬ 
out a telephone in his hand, making a 
million-dollar deal or selling a Garbo, 
a Fonda, or a Hemingway Mother was 
Margaret Sul la van, the husky-voiced 
star of the ’30s and '40s Though 
she was not a classic beauty, men 



LIFE COVER OF BROOKE HAYWARD AT 15 
Fairest of sights in twinkling lights. 


found her bewitching “The fairest of 
sights in twinkling lights is Sullavan 
with an a." rhapsodized Ogden Nash 
For ten years, fiom the mid-’30s to 
the mid-'40s, Maggie and Leland were 
phosphorescent figures in Hollywood, 
New York, and on the Super Chief in be¬ 
tween But Maggie. Leland's third wife, 
was driven to seek a life (or perhaps an 
ordinal mess) for herself and her chil¬ 
dren, she haled her husband's job and 
constant telephoning as much as she 
loved him 

Your mother is a remarkable wom¬ 
an. the bravest person I know," Leland 
told Brooke. “But she can't tolerate what 
she can't understand ” For his part. Le¬ 
land was an absentee father, too rigid 
in his own way to come to terms with 
marriage and children I he divorce was 
amicable enough for the parents, but 
devastating to the three kids 

When he was 16. Bill, the youngest, 
was sent to the Menmnger Clinic in 
Kansas Bridget suffered from ever 
worsening epilepsy and committed sui¬ 
cide at 21. Maggie, who had always 
seemed so strong, may also have com¬ 
mitted suicide during the tryout of a play 
she loathed Stomach problems forced 
Leland to give up most of his pleasures 
ten years before he died in 1971. and to¬ 
ward the end his once active mind was 
reduced and eroded by strokes Brooke, 
who was on the cover of Ln L when she 
was 15, is now 39. She has already had 
two divorces, and the reader can only 
surmise—she does not say- - w'hut per¬ 
sonal agonies she has encountered. 

There is no message in this elegy 
from a Hollywood graveyard. The Hay¬ 
wards were unusual and interesting only 
in their good fortune, not their bad. Tol¬ 
stoy was wrong; it is unhappy families 
that are all the same Happiness is 
unique, the product of endless labor, 
never-ending struggle It demanded an 
effort the Haywards were not willing 
to make Gerald Clarke 
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Kusters’ Stand 

MOTHER KUSTERS GOES TO HEAVEN 
Directed by RAINER FASSBINDER 
Screenplay by RAINER FASSBINDER 
and KURT RAAB 

Middle-aged, heavy-set. slow of step 
and quiet of speech. Mother Kusters is 
betrayed by her eyes. Lven when she is 
hurt and puzzled—which is much of the 
time in this movie there is something 
lively and shrewd in them One senses 
that in tragic circumstances she has 
found a challenge worthy of the reserves 
of fortitude and understanding she has 
been treasuring up through a dreary lit¬ 
tle life 

What has happened is that her ap¬ 
parently mild-mannered and totally ac- 
ceptant husband (we never meet him) 
has suddenly run amuck at the chem¬ 
ical factory where he has been employed 
for years After learning that mass lay¬ 
off's are going to cost him and hundreds 
of his mates their jobs, he kills a su¬ 
pervisor and then himself The lesson 
that there are no such things as safe 
niches in the modern world is too bitter 
for him to absorb 

Home Cooking. Instantly, of 
course, everyone sets about trying to ex¬ 
ploit his family The press invades the 
Kusters' modest Mat, pretending sympa¬ 
thy while searching for sensation This 
they find easily by twisting innocent re¬ 
sponses to their queries into a portrait 
of the late Kusters as a drunken brute 

After that, it is the Communists’ 
turn They are represented by a hus¬ 
band-wife team of rich dilettantes, 
whose aim is to turn the widow' into a 
proletarian heroine Their sheer com¬ 
panionship is helpful, especially since 
Frau Kusters’ son and his pregnant 
wife Mce to Finland to avoid the scan¬ 
dal, while her daughter uses all the sud¬ 
den notoriety to try to further her tacky 
career as a cabaret artiste But the par¬ 
ty is not really interested in clearing 
the Kusters name, just m exploiting il 
as propaganda Finally, Mother Kusters 
goes off with a building janitor, who 
offers not ideological support but home 
cooking and a sympathetic ear 

Since that is really all Mother Kus¬ 
ters ever wanted, it makes a nice end¬ 
ing to a nice picture—humane and even- 
handed in its application of irony and 
skepticism Still, one could wish for 
something more from prolific Director 
Fassbinder, 31, who has made 27 films 
and a career for himself as the oblig¬ 
atory German on the international film 
festival circuit. 

Except for the solid, winning crafts¬ 
manship of Brigitte Mira in the title role, 
the picture is at once forced and slap¬ 
dash. Fassbinder is restless in an unin¬ 
spired sort of way with his camera—as 
if he distrusts the holding power of the 



MIRA AS MOTHER KUSTERS 

Eyes that talk. 


dialogue and the situations he is cov¬ 
ering And well he might be Whether 
from left or right, there is something ter¬ 
ribly predictable about the way Mother 
Kusters’ tormentors reveal their duplic¬ 
ity The film makes all the light com¬ 
ments about what is wrong with a lot of 
things these days, but it does not speak 
very artfully alxuit these mailers—ex¬ 
cept when Actress Mna’s eyes aie al¬ 
lowed to do its thinking, and its talk¬ 
ing, for it Richard Schickel 

Clearance Sale 

MR BILLION 

Directed by JONATHAN KAPLAN 
Screenplay by KEN FRIEDMAN 
and JONATHAN KAPLAN 

Inflation overtakes everything, even 
movie plots. Ba<A in 1936. when Frank 
Capra made Mr F)eeds Goes to 7 own, 
an inheritance of $20 million was suf¬ 
ficient to surpass the ordinary man s 
dreams of wealth Today, it seems, noth¬ 
ing less than $1 billion will do In Mr 
Billion that is the value of the conglom¬ 
erate a San Francisco financier be¬ 
queaths to an obscure nephew in Italy 
(Terence Hill). The hitch is that the 
nephew, a garage mechanic who idol¬ 
izes John Wayne and Steve McQueen, 
must reach San Francisco within 20 days 
to sign for his legacy. 

As a devoted moviegoer, the neph¬ 
ew might have foreseen the all too pre¬ 
dictable misadventures that beset him 
on his quest. His billion-dollar journey 
is a veritable clearance sale of Holly¬ 
wood comedy-adventure cliches He is 
conned, harassed, rolled, clumsily kid¬ 
naped, chased across the landscape, and 
jailed by a redneck sheriff. His putative 
protector in San Francisco, ripely played 
by Jackie Gleason, is in fact a devious 


executive who covets the conglomerate 
for himself Gleason dispatches Valerie 
Perrine, as an implausible private eye, 
to wangle power of attorney out of Hill, 
but instead, of course, she falls in love 
with him 

Western Vision. Director-Writei 
Jonathan Kaplan and his co-writer Ken 
Friedman have aimed no higher than 
the innocent fun of so-called family en¬ 
tertainment. Fair enough—indeed com¬ 
mendable in view of the paucity of 
acceptable films to take the kids to 
But even the featherweight conventions 
of family entertainment allow for more 
than the cartoon characterizations and 
obvious knockabout farce of Mr. Bil¬ 
lion Hill, the Italian-born European 
star who is making his U S. film de¬ 
but, is sometimes wistfully appealing 
as he tries to live a western-movie vi¬ 
sion of America. His best moment oc¬ 
curs when 9 he acts out a favorite fan¬ 
tasy by clobbering Slim Pickens in a 
Texas barroom brawl But when he 
turns up in the old fight-to-thc-death 
on the edge of a cliff (this time in the 
Grand Canyon), with Perrine lashed 
prettily to a nearby rock, he and the 
film makers have to he kidding—only 
they don’t seem to know it 

At the end. Hill installs as his new 
board of directors all the little people 
who helped him beat his .deadline—a 
widow, a kindly barfiy, a dispossessed 
rancher, a cable-car conductor, and so 
on The Frank Capra of Mr Deeds 
would have Lised this simplistic notion 
to say something stirring, if sentimental, 
about social inequities and financial 
gouging Here the situation is squan¬ 
dered for a few strained jokes. The ^ 
viewer is left with the uncharitable 
suspicion that the conglomerate—and 
the film—would.have been better off in 
the hands of experts with less good 
i n ten lions Christopher Porterfield 
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Where a Qantastic airline gets fantastic attention. 


If you’re flying a long way, says Qantas, 
no one relaxes you better than they do.. .with 
a movie.. .a refreshing drink.. .soothing music. 

It’s the kind of thing Qantas does best 
and explains in part why theirs is a Qantastic 
world, whether it be the U.K., Europe, Asia, 
Australia or the Pacific. 


To tell this story of comfort and style, 
Qantas for years has turned to the interna¬ 
tional editions of TIME to reach 4 million 
affluent readers, 64% of whom travel outside 
their own countries at least once a year. For 
the long flight, travelers like Qantas. For the 
long pull, Qantas likes TIME. 
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Citibank. N A Member FDIC 


Across Alaska, worldwide Citibank has played a constructive part in 
the largest privately-financed construction project in history. 


Building the 800-mile trans-Alaska pipeline has 
called for a peak work force of 28,000 rugged men 
and women. Plus almost half a billion dollars worth of 
often remarkable equipment. (These side-boom 
tractors, for example —used to lay 80' lengths of 
48" pipe just a dime’s thickness apart.) 

Together, men and machines have conquered 
some of the toughest terrain ever pipelined. In 
temperatures often so low that heavy equipment must 
be kept running even when not in use—because 
“warming it up” again could take from four hours to 
two days, depending on the mercury. 

Much of the specialized equipment required, like 
the tractors above, was provided by a Citibank 
customer—one of the largest equipment franchise 


holders in the country, for whom we are a principal bank, 
and to whom we extend substantial credits. 

Additional construction equipment, and many of the 
construction camps along the pipeline route, were 
owned and leased by a Citibank affiliate. 

Around the world, you’ll find Citibank branches, 
subsidiaries and affiliates providing banking and 
financing services of exceptional quality and innova¬ 
tiveness. In so doing, they demonstrate our continuing 
commitment, as a leading international bank, to the 
best interest of our customers—and the economic 
vitality of every area we serve. 

CITIBANK 









Fangs and Horns 

To the Editors: 

Your article on Maos wife Chiang 
Ch'ing I March 211 was fascinating Her 
fangs and horns faded away as I read, 
and a real woman emerged 

She is a woman who has been shaped 
by her life experiences, and she has done 
hardly more or less in her own fashion 
than any American woman would do 
in a power struggle 

Garland K '/'olivet 
Martinsville. Va 

You might be interested to see how 
an air brush can be used to render even 
an Empress an un-person 

The photograph above is from 
TlMl s Chiang Ch'ing cover story The 



MAO & CHIANG CH'ING ON MARCH 



lower one is from a commemorative is¬ 
sue of China Tutorial. Novembei 1976 
on Mao I se-tung 

You’ll see that Chiang Ch'ing has 
been erased from the photo 

Sf/obe Talbott 
TIM L Cor respan den r 
11 ’ash my ton. /) C. 

Chairman Hua Kuo-feng might 
consider making selections fiom Wilke's 
book requited reading for the period of 
de-Chiang Ch'ingification 

Certain descriptions of Mme Mao's 
* imperial proletarian style" would serve 
the new regime well in illustrating just 
how “bourgeois right" an “ultra-leftist" 
can be 

Timothy A Gelatt 
Philadelphia 

I must protest your cover blurb 
—“Mao's wife" indeed! Surely a woman 
as formidable and powerful as Chiang 

^^TIME. APRIL 
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Ch'i ng was in her own right deserves 
the dignity of having her proper name 
appear on your cover. 

Linda Hedrick 
l,os Angeles 

When one is poor and angry, one is 
a proletarian revolutionary, when one 
is in power and contented, one becomes 
a bourgeois-minded elitist The Chinese 
proletariat and peasantry have been un¬ 
fortunately exploited 

Bill Chen 
Minneapolis 

Slaughter of Innocents 

I submit that the wave of terrorism, 
like that of the Hanati gunmen in Wash¬ 
ington I March 211, will slop only when 
terrorists are met by the one thing they 
well understand, armed force Only 
when the price becomes too high to pay 
will people like the Hanafi leader stop 
the senseless slaughter of innocents 

Wallet Murdock 
I'rouldale. Ore 

There is a simple and workable so¬ 
lution to dealing w ith terrorists, one that 
is unpleasant but that will work No de¬ 
mands of any kind will be acceded to 
F.veiy effort will be made to protect the 
lives of hostages, but even if all must 
die. there will be no dealing with their 
captors The situation should be covered 
in news broadcasts, but without any 
mention of the terrorists’ demands. 
When there is no glory, no profit, no sup¬ 
port for any cause to be gained by the 
capturing and holding of hostages, this 
particular symptom will cease to appear 
R Keith Part low 
Laconia. Wash 

It’s a little early for Time’s “Man of 
the Year” nominations, but surely de¬ 
serving serious consideration are Paki¬ 
stani Ambassador Sahabzada Yaqub- 
Khan, Egyptian Ambassador Ashraf 
Ghorbal and Iranian Ambassador Ar- 
deshir Zahedi for the crucial role they 
played in the release of the hostages held 
by the Hanafi gunmen 

John Novotnev 
Washington. DC 

King Cricket 

Hurrah 1 TlMl has come of age but 
cricket is not as violent as your report 
[March I<41 makes it out to be Perhaps 
Americans cannot comprehend a pas¬ 
time without bloodshed, bashed heads 
or broken bones 

As a Sri Lankan. 1 think it is the 
only British legacy for which the ex¬ 
colonics are grateful 

Long may King Cricket reign! 

Anura Wijesinghe 
l.on don 

Your story, "The Century of Cen¬ 
turies for Cricket,” shows it to be a bal¬ 
let of agony by flanneled fools Never¬ 


theless, the sport has nearly half the 
world's population as its ardent fans. 
Australians play it audaciously, the Brit¬ 
ish boastfully and bluntly, Indians in¬ 
discreetly, Pakistanis professionally and 
practically, South Africans with severe 
racial antipathy. West Indians win- 
somely and Sri Lankans with serenity 
and levity 

W H Jinasiri Rajawasani 
Dehiwala. Sn Lanka 

Risking Cancer 

How can the FDA possibly get away 
with banning saccharin (March 211 
when they won't ban cigarettes? 

Just as 1 can choose whether l want 
to risk lung cancer. I ought to be able 
to choose whether I want to risk blad¬ 
der cancer 

Susan Boucher 
Menlo Park. Calif 

Were a visitor from another planet 
to read about the saccharin ban, he 
would conclude that earthlings' basic 
nutritional needs required large 
amounts of soda pop, jelly and chewing 
gum We can testify to the inaccuracy 
of such an assumption For more than 
two years we have consumed none of 
the above products and have used al¬ 
most no sweetened products of any kind. 

Diabetics and overweight persons 
may initially find it difficult to do the 
same, but we guarantee that such a diet 
would be less dangerous to their health 
than continued use of saccharin 

Carol and Douglas Becknell 
Prophetstown, III 

Let’s all do scientific research It’s 
easy Buy 50 or 60 rats and feed them 
too much of. say. sugar, black pepper, 
honey, vinegar, strawberries or what 
have you Some will get sick This could 
constitute “scientific evidence” on the 
basis of w hich some Government agen¬ 
cy can ban the sale of the substance for 
human consumption (to save the peo¬ 
ple in spite of themselves). 

Soon there will be nothing to eat but 
the paper that Government edicts arc 
printed on Research shows this does not 
affect the health of rats 

Ben Gauss 
Madrid 

I am very disturbed about the IDA 
tuling on saccharin My dad died of di¬ 
abetes complications, not cancer from 
saccharin, and he had been using it since 
he was eleven years old 

Melissa A. Swain 
Pulaski. Va 

Banning the Concorde 

Why come down so hard on the peo¬ 
ple of New York City for banning the 
Concorde I March 211 9 They are only 
affirming the judgment of the Ameri¬ 
can people and their Congress, who 
scrapped plans for an American SST sev¬ 


eral years ago. If we wanted an SST, we 
would have built one. 

David L. Westerman 
River Forest . III. 

1 realize that the British and French 
are our bosom buddies. But they’re not 
very good friends if they insist on sub¬ 
jecting us to their own atmosphere- 
shredding monstrosity. 

R Alexander Atwood 
Newton. Mass. 

and if "Concorde” had been 
called " Lafayette” 

A. A. Mauboussin 
Aix-en-Provence. France 

Your article on the Concorde just 
proves one thing there is still jealousy 
about the Anglo-French effort This air¬ 
liner is the best in the world today 

, Dirk Sumpath 

Siparia. Trinidad 

Even if the Concorde is allowed 
into New York City, it threatens to be 
the greatest financial flop m aviation 
history. If it is denied landing rights at 
JFK, the French and British, who 
have never been able to view this air¬ 
craft rationally, will pin the entire blame 
for its failure on us As a transatlantic 
pilot, I say they deserve to be allowed 
to land in New York and go broke 
doing it 

David O Hill 
New York City 

Bible Confusion 

Reading about John A.T Robin¬ 
son's theories of dating the Bible IMaich 
211 reminded me of a story that made 
the seminary rounds. It seems that the 
scholars were confused from reading all 
the latest theories, so one suggested that 
they read the Bible to see if it might 
throw some light on the commentaries 
(The Rev ) Richard II Petersen 
Portland. Me 

Flying Kidneys 

I was pleased to read in “A New 
Kidney from Moscow” I March 7J that 
our little world of urologists is contrib¬ 
uting its share toward perpetuating the 
idea of detente between superpowers 

Last December Dr Samuel L. 
Kountz of Downstate Medical Center, 
Brooklyn. N.Y., flew into Bombay with 
two American kidneys for transplanta¬ 
tions. Strange, it may seem, that in our 
country of 600 million inhabitants there 
are kidneys, kidneys everywhere but few 
kidneys for transplant. 

Kudos to international friendship 
through kidneys 

M.H Kafnat. M D. 

Bombay 

Address Loiters to TIME Letters, Time & Life 
Building, 3-6, 2-chome Ohtemachi, Chiyodaku, 
Tokyo 100, Japan 




MARKET WEEK 


On a volume of 86.103,460 shares, 
the New York Stock Exchange Com¬ 
posite closed at 53.94, up .02 for the week 
ending April 1, 1977 The Dow Jones 
30 stock industrial average was 927.36, 
down 1.50. Standard & Poor's 500 stock 
index was 99.21, up .15. Among signif¬ 
icant N Y S E. stocks: 

Net 
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Engaged. E.J. (“Jake") Garn, 44, 
Republican Senator from Utah; and 
Kathleen Brewerton Bingham, 27, for¬ 
mer wife of the Senators administrative 
assistant. Garn's first wife Ha/el died 
in an automobile accident in August; he 
and Bmgham will wed on April 8 at 
the Mormon Temple in Salt Lake City 
■ 

Died. Diana Hyland. 41, versatile, 
blonde character actress who most re¬ 
cently played Joan Braden, energetic 
wife of Washington Columnist Tom 
Braden and mother of their attractive 
brood, in ABC's Eight Is Enough; of can¬ 
cer; m Los Angeles. 

■ 

Died. Will Ilerberg, 75, leading Ju¬ 
daic scholar and sociologist, of heart dis¬ 
ease, in Chatham, N J. Ilerberg was a 
professor of philosophy and Jewish stud- 
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twiaioga* sprmgs. 
N.Y A charming and commanding 
Minnesotan, she was enlisted to carry 
out the dream of Katrina Trask Pea¬ 
body, to convert Yaddo. her 500-acre es¬ 
tate in Saratoga Springs, into a working 
haven for writers, musicians and artists 
Mrs Ames decreed that the 54-room 
Yaddo mansion must remain “a splen¬ 
did private home, where a small 'house 
parly' of friends may feel wholly at 
ease," and she ran it in that Jamesian 
way until 1969, keeping Yaddo short on 
rules (no visitors from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m ) 
and long on big-name residents They 
included James Baldwin, Leonard Bern¬ 
stein, Edward Hopper, Louis Kronen- 
berger, Carson McCullers and Clyfford 
Still. John Cheever, another visitor, 
credited Mrs. Ames with a “softly im¬ 
perious" ability to keep Yaddo running 
smoothly, though faced with “a zoo of 
cranky artists." 
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A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


When an airline accident occurs, almost anywhere in the world, 
air-safety teams rush to the scene to begin a painstaking effort to es¬ 
tablish the cause—and, where possible, to find ways of reducing the 
chances of similar tragedies. The probe of Last week’s collision of two 
747 jumbo jets on a foggy runway in the Canary Islands may con¬ 
tinue for months In our cover stories this week we set ourselves a 
broader task: not only to piece together the narrative of the Tenerife 
disaster but also to examine the wider question of just how safe air trav¬ 
el is today. Answer: very. 

Madrid Bureau Chief Karsten Prager flew to Tenerife early in 
the week to begin assembling our detailed account of the tragic crash 
of the 747s While he was interviewing the of¬ 
ficials involved and the survivors. Time staff¬ 
ers in London, Amsterdam and our U.S. bu¬ 
reaus talked with pilots, aviation officials and 
other experts about the entire slate of air 
safety in general. Much of our reporting came 
from Washington Correspondent Jerry Han¬ 
nifin, who has long covered developments 
in aviation and space for Time. Hannifin is 
not only an associate member of the Society 
of Air Safety Investigators, which promotes 
improved crash-probe techniques, but also a 
pilot of what he describes as the “Lindbergh 
baby” generation, with nearly 2,500 hours 
of flying time which he has accumulated over 
the past 27 years in craft ranging from mod¬ 
em jet interceptors to his own classic Er- 
coupe and a Cessna 182 that he shares with 
other enthusiasts. 

This week the international editions of 
TiMii inaugurate a new column by our 
Washington-based diplomatic correspon¬ 
dent Strobe Talbott. “The U S Abroad” will 
appear at frequent intervals, and its purpose, 
says the author, is threefold: “First, to step 
back from the breaking news and comment 
on trends in international relations; second, 
to focus on interesting personalities and developments that would 
add dimension to our reportage of the ‘hard news’; and third, to help 
interpret U S. policy to our overseas readers ” Correspondent Tal¬ 
bott, a graduate of Yale University and a Rhodes scholar, has a par¬ 
ticular interest in Soviet affairs. He reported for Time from Moscow 
and Eastern Europe, and translated two volumes of Nikita Khru¬ 
shchev’s memoirs, which appeared in 1970 and 1974. Talbott has 
been based in Washington since 1974, but in following Presidents, 
Vice Presidents, Secretaries of State and other official American trav¬ 
elers, he has continued to see a good deal of the rest of the world. His 
most recent trip was to destinations viewed by virtually no U.S. re¬ 
porters in recent years: he was one of the five U.S. newsmen who cov¬ 
ered President Carter’s special commission to Viet Nam and Laos. 
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A Guide to This Week’s TIME 

COVER STORIES: p. 16. Peak of Hell is the local name for 
a 12.200-fL volcano looming over the Canary Island of Ten¬ 
erife, and last week Tenerife was as hellish as any earthly 
place can get. Reason: the horrendous crash of two 747 jet¬ 
liners on the island's airport runway, which left at least 577 
passengers dead and nine in critical condition. Causes of 
the disaster are still under investigation. The accident drew 
the world's attention to the unsafe conditions that exist at 
many airports around the globe. The International Feder¬ 
ation of Air Line Pilots Associations lists 27 “black star" air¬ 
ports deemed critically deficient in safety. Among them are 
fields at Boston, Los Angeles, Osaka and Tehran. 

THE U.S.: p. 7. U.S .Secretary of State Cyrus Vance got a 
curt reception in Moscow last week when he met with So¬ 
viet leaders in an effort to move toward a second strategic 
arms limitation treaty Soviet Party Chief Leonid Brezhnev 
frostily rejected American proposals outright The two coun¬ 
tries did, however, agree to establish joint study groups on a 
number of key issues, including a comprehensive nuclear 
test ban and the world's burgeoning conventional arms trade 

THE WORLD: p. 30. Katangese invaders continued to gain 
ground easily in southern Zaire last week, as their units ad¬ 
vanced to within 50 miles of Kolwezi, the center of the na¬ 
tion's rich copper-mining area. According to Timl’s Lrik 
Amfitheatrof, the Katangese are using guerrilla tactics with 
great effectiveness Before capturing Mutshatsha over a week 
ago, Katangese troops infiltrated the town. Some lived with 
sympathizers in the area, others harassed government troops 
with explosives. So far Zaire's army has failed to put up any 
substantial resistance. Observers believe the government of 
Mobutu Sese Seko, the nation's flamboyant President-for- 
life, is in danger of falling. 

p. 32. A year after Argentina's generals deposed Isabel 
Perdn as the nation's chief of state and replaced her with 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army Jorge Videla, conditions 
have improved. Terrorism is a continuing problem, but Ar¬ 
gentinians seem to have learned to live with it. Economy 
Minister Jos£ Martinez de Hoz hopes to cut waste in gov¬ 
ernment-run companies, but the effort may meet with re¬ 
sistance from the country’s powerful unions, 
p. 34. “The Southeast Asian nations collectively, not in¬ 
dividually, should establish a dialogue with Japan,” says In¬ 
donesia’s President Suharto in an interview with Time Inc. 
Director James A. Linen and Hong Kong Bureau Chief 
Roy Rowan. “This will help to allay suspicions that Japan 
will dominate trade relations with us,” he added. Suharto 
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also said in the interview that Indonesia would “be careful 
indeed of any efforts to normalize relations with China." 
p. 34. Australia's northernmost region is rich in minerals 
but short of people, and unless the area can achieve at least 
a subsistence level of agriculture, it is not likely to be de¬ 
veloped. Two weeks ago, the efforts of Businessman Sir Wil¬ 
liam Gunn to manage vast cattle ranches in the area re¬ 
sulted in debts of almost $3.5 million “You can’t borrow 
cash and survive up there,” Gunn said of the rugged region, 
which swelters in 100° P. heat and is periodically struck by 
cyclonic floods. 

CINEMA: p. 42. Director John Slurges has fashioned an 
exciting movie from the popular novel The Eagle Has l&nd - 
ed The story concerns a German plot to kidnap Winston 
C hurchill during World War II Though the story appears 
preposterous, it is “an action film with a satisfying sur¬ 
priseending," says Tim h Critic Richard Schickel. 

ECONOMY A BUSINESS: p. 49. America’s current eco¬ 
nomic recovery has been markedly different from other 
postwar expansions in that businessmen continue to be 
cautious for a longer period about committing funds for 
new plants and equipment. Several reasons account for 
business's icstraint There is a continuing fear that double- 
digit inflation will be rekindled, and businessmen find it 
harder to calculate profit margins in an inflationary en¬ 
vironment. The new high level of energy costs has also 
made some investments seem less attractive. Nonetheless 
a pickup in plant and equipment spending is expected this 
year with outlays rising 11.7%, according to a Department 
of Commerce estimate. 

p. 50. Future sales in the United States of Sony’s Betamax 
video-tape system may be brought into question in a suit 
filed by two companies that produce movies and television 
programs. The suit maintains that the Betamax violates U S 
copyright laws. A lengthy court fight seems likely. In the 
meantime. Sony hopes to step up sales in the U.S. Some 
50,000 Betamax systems have been sold so far, but Sony 
hopes to have 1 million systems in U S. homes by 1980. 

SCIENCE: p. 53. Frank Press, an M.I.T. professor and 
one of the world's leading authorities on seismic technol¬ 
ogy. has been named President Carter's science adviser 
As a Government consultant since 1956. Press developed 
seismic techniques for detecting and measuring nuclear 
tests. In 1974 he led a delegation of U.S. scientists to 
China to study the country's earthquake research centers 
Press's background is expected to be especially helpful to 
Carter, as his Administration continues to study various 
arms-control proposals. 
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Carter v Brezhnev: 
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SECRETARY OF STATE CYRUS VANCE (AT LEFT, WITH BACK TO CAMERA) A PARTY CHIEF LEONID BREZHNEV (RIGHT) AT KREMLIN TALKS 







THE UNITED STATES 


The SALT Standoff 


Is detente dead or dying? Is salt fin¬ 
ished? Is Jimmy Carter's new open for¬ 
eign policy, with its emphasis on human 
rights, really working? 

Alarmist questions? Perhaps. None¬ 
theless, they were raised last week in 
the wake of the Administration's first 
face-to-face encounter with the Rus¬ 
sians. It was an obvious setback. Cyrus 
Vance returned from his visit to Mos¬ 
cow as Secretary of State shaken by the 
Soviets' brusque dismissal of two U S. 
proposals for reviving the long-stalled 
SALT talks (Time, March 28). 

It was only the first round in a long 
game of negotiations. Moreover, the So¬ 
viets have a tradition of testing new U.S. 
Presidents. Washington had anticipated 
a Kremlin rejection of its proposals, but 
apparently miscalculated the mood and 
intention of the Russian leaders. Thus 
Soviet Boss Leonid Brezhnev's almost 
hostile veto of the U.S. proposals came 
as a shock. His frosty attitude and For¬ 
eign Minister Andrei Gromyko’s sarcas¬ 
tic comments at a Moscow press con¬ 
ference suggested U.S.-Soviet relations 
had plunged to the lowest level since the 
start of detente. 

Carter moved to forestall fears that 
a crisis with the Soviet Union was about 
to erupt. He met with* congressional 
leaders and told a hastily called press 
conference he still hopes “that the So¬ 
viets will agree to drastic reduction and 
strict limitations" of nuclear weapons. 
Vance meanwhile told newsmen as he 
left Moscow that “relations will contin¬ 
ue to be good." He did not sound con¬ 
vinced. Still, Vance and Gromyko will 
get together in May in Geneva to con¬ 
tinue probing for an arms solution. In 
addition, Vance and the Russians agreed 
to set up study groups to deal with press¬ 
ing global issues. 

Rough Going. At his news confer¬ 
ence, Carter dismissed a suggestion that 
his almost evangelical concern with the 
human rights issue was the key prob¬ 
lem. He declared: “1 can't certify to you 
that there is no linkage in the Soviets' 
minds between the human rights effort 
and SALT. We have no evidence that this 
was the case." Nonetheless, Soviet of¬ 
ficials and journalists had been telling 
Americans in Moscow that the Krem¬ 
lin bitterly resented what it considered 
Washington's interference in Russia's 
domestic affairs. As Gromyko put it at 
his press conference, the rights cam¬ 
paign “hurts the political atmosphere for 
discussion of other issues, including 
arms limitation." The Russians had ba¬ 
sic quarrels with the bold new U.S. pro¬ 
posals. But SALT may continue to face 


rough going if Carter presses the human 
rights issue too hard. 

The confrontation that so stunned 
the U.S. delegation took place on the 
third day of Vance’s visit, in Brezhnev’s 
Kremlin conference room, which once 
had been Lenin’s study. As Vance and 
the Soviet leader faced each other across 
a 50-ft.-long table, the mood in the room 
was so strained that even normally dour 
Andrei Gromyko tried to lighten the at¬ 
mosphere with a few lame attempts at 
humor. Time Correspondent Christo¬ 
pher Ogden, who had previously report¬ 
ed from Moscow and was back last week 
covering the Vance trip, was struck by 
the Soviet leader's physical appearance: 
“Brezhnev's health had failed terribly 
since I last saw him in 1974. His cheeks 
and jowls were puffy, his eyes deeply re¬ 
ceded, his hair was dry and standing 
partly on end." 

No and Goodbyo. Vance had ex¬ 
pected the session to last at least two 
hours; he had come prepared to bargain 
over the salt proposals he had tabled 
at the start of his visit. But in a mere 55 
minutes it was all over. As an Amer¬ 
ican participant later remarked: “It 
doesn't take very long to say nyet and 
do svidaniya fno and goodbye].’ ’’ With¬ 
out even making a counteroffer, Brezh¬ 
nev rejected the American proposals out 
of hand, because, according to Vance, 
“they did not coincide with Ithe Soviet! 
view of what they thought was an eq¬ 
uitable deal." At the end of the curt 
meeting, Vance and his aides stuffed 
their papers into their briefcases and 
dashed back to the U.S. embassy to tele¬ 
phone the bad news to Jimmy Carter. 

The Secretary's visit began some¬ 
what more auspiciously than it ended. 
The U.S. delegation included Paul 
Warnke. who is chief delegate to the 
salt talks. Under Secretary of State 
Philip Habib, William Hyland of the 
National Security Council and Lieut. 
General Edward Rowny of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. They had been greeted 
cordially by Gromyko at Moscow's Va- 
nukovo airport; during the ride into the 
capital, Brezhnev called Vance on the 
car phone to extend his own welcome. 
That evening, after celebrating his 60th 
birthday with champagne and cake pre¬ 
sented to him by his staff, Vance joined 
Gromyko at a Bolshoi Ballet perfor¬ 
mance of Anna Karenina. 

The U.S. delegates, of course, ex¬ 
pected that their trip would have its 
rough moments. They anticipated a ver¬ 
bal roasting for the Administration’s 
strong statements about human rights 
in the U.S.S.R. and other countries. At 



PRESIDENT CARTER 
Vowing to "hang tough " 


the first of the six negotiating sessions, 
Brezhnev condemned the American 
human rights crusade as a completely 
unacceptable interference in Soviet in¬ 
ternal affairs. Reading a prepared re¬ 
sponse, Vance pointed out that the So¬ 
viet Union was not the sole target of 
the campaign and that Carter's concern 
for human rights was universal. Gromy¬ 
ko returned to the human rights theme 
in a luncheon toast. The issue was not 
raised again, but its presence lurked in 
the wings during subsequent talks. 

Vance also miscalculated the time¬ 
table for presenting his SALT proposals. 
Finding no opportunity to raise them 
during the opening round as he had 
planned, he had to wait until after lunch; 
by then Brezhnev had gone, leaving 
Gromyko in charge. Vance insisted that 
Brezhnev’s absence “was not all that sig¬ 
nificant," but observers recalled that the 
Soviet leader had personally directed 
nearly all previous major discussions 
about arms limitation. 

The Vance presentation offered the 
Soviets a choice of two alternatives for 
concluding SALT II. One was the “de¬ 
ferral option," which called for both 
sides to sign a SALT agreement based 
on the Vladivostok guidelines. It would 
defer the controversial issue of how to 
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Regaining the initiative in a performance that displayed both confidence and a firm grasp of the issues. 


deal with the U.S. cruise missiles (see 
box) and the U S.S.R.'s Backfire bomb¬ 
er. As Vance explained it to newsmen 
in Moscow, the virtue of this option was 
that it enabled the two sides to “sign 
what had been agreed at Vladivostok, 
put aside I the other issues] and get on 
with SALT ill " 

Nuclear Arsenals. The other alter¬ 
native offered by the U.S. was what 
American diplomats called the “com¬ 
prehensive package"—a sweeping re¬ 
duction in nuclear arsenals that goes far 
beyond anything ever tabled during 
nearly eight years of salt talks. It would, 
among other things: 1) set total ceilings 
of between 1,800 and 2,000 for strategic 
launchers, 2) ban mobile land-based in¬ 
tercontinental missiles because spy sat¬ 
ellites cannot keep track of these weap¬ 
ons if the launchers are moved from site 
to site; 3) allow only six lest flights of 
strategic missiles annually, 4) restrict the 
range of both the cruise missile and 
Backfire bomber When it was Gromy¬ 
ko’s turn to present a Soviet proposal, he 
repeated an offer that Henry Kissinger 
rejected more than a year ago. It calls for 


GROMYKO MAKING A POINT IN MOSCOW 



the ratification of the Vladivostok ceil¬ 
ings and applies them to the cruise 
missile but not the Backfire. Referring to 
the comprehensive package. Gromyko 
charged that the U.S. was trying to side¬ 
step the Vladivostok agreement by pre¬ 
senting an entirely new position. 

There was no discussion of salt on 
the second day of the Moscow confer¬ 
ence, but Vance kept looking for the 
bright side. “I'm glad it didn't come up 
today." he said. “I'm glad serious con¬ 
sideration is being given to it." Instead 
the delegations discussed a number of in¬ 
ternational problems the Middle East, 
southern Africa and the stalemated 
NATO-Warsaw Pact talks on reducing 
force levels in Central Europe. The two 
sides agreed to set up study groups that 
will focus on such key issues as a com¬ 
prehensive nuclear-test ban. the bur¬ 
geoning global trade in conventional 
arms and the possibility of providing ad¬ 
vance notice of missile test-firings 

At the start of the third day, Vance 
still hoped for an encouraging response 
to the American salt options. Antic¬ 
ipating a rejection, he cabled Washing¬ 
ton, asking whether he should modify 
the proposals to make them more ac¬ 
ceptable to the Kremlin (Carter's an¬ 
swer. no). But Vance appeared unpre¬ 
pared for what happened at the final 
meeting with Brezhnev. 

Carter was initially deeply worried 
by the speed and brusqueness of the re¬ 
jection Fie huddled with his advisers 
and studied the cables from Vance. For 
a while, he feared that Moscow was per¬ 
manently slamming the door on SALT. 
This was allayed after new cables from 
Vance reported that he was still going 
to meet with Gromyko in May. The 
President’s next move was to find the 
right kind of public response to the So¬ 
viet rejection, it was clear he would have 
to show that he had the backing of Con¬ 
gress. This he won during a briefing of 
congressional leaders in the Cabinet 
room. Sitting at the far end of the im¬ 
posing mahogany table. Democratic 
Senator Henry (Scoop) Jackson reflect¬ 
ed: “We must stand firm as one. The So¬ 
viets understand unity." Added Senate 
Majority Leader Robert Byrd: “This is 
no time to show weakness." The Re- 
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publicans agreed. Howard Baker of Ten¬ 
nessee cautioned against letting the So¬ 
viets pick apart the U.S positions in 
piecemeal fashion. Buoyed by the lead¬ 
ers' backing, the President said: “Don’t 
worry, l intend to hang tough." 

The President then decided to ex¬ 
plain the situation to the White House 
press corps because—according to a 
presidential aide---“he clearly felt that 
the newsmen needed a look at him. He 
wanted to show that he wasn't going to 
flinch and wasn’t going to overreact ” 

At his snap press conference, he 
stressed that because the talks'Will con¬ 
tinue in May, it cannot be said they have 
collapsed Carter also argued that the 
Soviets refused to accept the American 
package because they “simply need 
more time" to consider it A senior Brit¬ 
ish diplomat in London agrees “ll 
would have been most unusual for the 
Soviets to react positively the first time 
the Carter people pul their proposals on 
the table." But did the Russians have to 
react so negatively? Why, moreover, did 
they not ask for more time to study the 
U.S. options? To these questions. Ad¬ 
ministration spokesmen had no con¬ 
vincing reply 

At the press conference, the Pres¬ 
ident also indicated that he was not 
about to abandon his human rights cam¬ 
paign in the face of Moscow’s chilly new 
attitude toward the U.S. Said he- “I will 
not modify my human rights statements 
(whichj are compatible with the con¬ 
sciousness of this country ... [and I are 
not an intrusion into other nations’ 
affairs." 

Later, in a chat with Time Diplo¬ 
matic Correspondent Strobe Talbott, 
Carter elaborated: “We don’t want to in¬ 
terfere in other countries, but at the 
same time, there are basic principles and 
values we must continue to support. 
That’s terribly important to the Amer¬ 
ican people, but it’s perhaps been quite 
a shock to the international diplomatic 
community. 

“We made a drastic proposal, we re¬ 
alize that," Carter added. “These sorts 
of restraints Ion weapons systems], sub¬ 
stantial reductions and agreements not 
to go ahead with certain systems are 
something very new and serious, l ean 
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The ABCs of the Arms Controversy 


You start with MIRVs, marvs. 
SLUMS, ALCMs and iCBMs. Then add 
"counlerforce," "mutual assured de¬ 
struction" and “first-strike capability " 
All this is part of the mind-numbing, 
acronymic jargon used in the U.S.-So¬ 
viet Strategic Arms Limitation Talks 
(known for short as SALT). Although the 
vocabulary is impenetrable, except to 
think-tank experts, and the concepts are 
often Strangelovean, the complex SALT 
negotiations may yet turn out to be the 
most important of the century. Herewith 
a primer of key questions and answers. 

What is the goal of the SALT talks? 

Primarily, to prevent a nuclear war 
between the two superpowers. Most 
Western strategic analysts believe that 
neither American nor Soviet leaders 
—assuming they are of sound mind 
—would order a surprise attack unless 
they were certain that the other side's 
capacity for a devastating nuclear coun- 
terstrike could be destroyed. By limit’ 
ing the development and deployment of 
certain weapons, SAIT negotiators have 
tried to preserve the strategic balance 
so that both the U.S. and the U.S.S.R 
could launch an atomic retaliation even 
after suffering a massive, surprise “first 
strike." In a sense, salt aims at keep¬ 
ing the American and Soviet societies 
hostage to each other in order to make 
such a nuclear exchange unthinkable 
This theory of deterrence is known, 
rather grimly, as mutual assured de¬ 
struction A second' ry aim of SALT is 
the eventual reduction of costly nuclear 
arsenals so that the U S. and the Soviet 
Union will have more resources avail¬ 
able for nonmilitary purposes 

What has SALT accomplished? 

After more than two years of tough 
negotiations, a first-stage agreement was 
signed in Moscow by President Rich¬ 
ard Nixon and Soviet Boss Leonid 
Brezhnev on May 26, 1972 One section 
of SAI T l - as this agreement is called 
—sharply limited the deployment of de¬ 
fensive anti-ballistic missiles. The pur¬ 
pose: to prevent ABMs. which can destroy 
offensive missiles, from disrupting—or, 
as the experts put it, “destabilizing' 
— the mutual-assured-deslruction bal¬ 
ance. A second part of salt i. dealing 
with offensive weapons, froze the U S. 
strategic arsenal at 1,710 land-based 
intercontinental ballistic missiles 
(ICBMs) and submarine-launched mis¬ 
siles (si BMs); the Soviet arsenal was set 
at 2,358 ICBMs and si.BMs The Russians 
were allowed a quantitative superiority, 
as well as the right to keep 308 mam¬ 
moth launchers (unmatched by any¬ 
thing in the U.S. arsenal), as a balance 
to America's sophisticated technology in 
missile accuracy and in mtrvs (multiple 
independently targetable re-entry vehi¬ 


cles). These separately targeted war 
heads can be mounted on a single rock¬ 
et. thus vastly increasing that launcher's 
destructive potential. Unlike the limi¬ 
tation agreement on ABMs. the frcc/c on 
offensive weapons expires this October, 
although it can be extended. 

What happened next? 

For more than two yeais after the 
signing of SALT I, U.S and Soviet nego¬ 
tiators tried unsuccessfully to hammer 
out SALT II, a treaty that would, among 
other matters, impose somewhat more 
permanent restrictions on offensive 
weapons. The deadlock seemed to be 
broken at the November 1974 meeting 
between President Gerald Ford and 
Leonid Brezhnev in Vladivostok. They 
agreed that for ten years neither country 
would deploy more than 2,400 strategic 
missile launchers, of which no more than 
l,320could be armed with mirv clusters 


1972. Moreover, the SALl I limitations 
affected only existing weapons and did 
nothing to hall technological innova¬ 
tion The U.S. has been able to develop 
its cruise missile and the M-X (a new, 
mobile, intercontinental missile), while 
the Soviets have introduced four new 
ICBMs. Some experts argue that sai r has 
merely redirected military investment 
from weapons covered by the treaty to 
potentially more lethal arms, such as la¬ 
ser beams and ICBM war heads—called 
marvs- that can he steered to target 

Who has gained more from SALT? 

The Soviets, according to U S and 
West Euro (lean experts. SAIT I halted 
development of anti-ballistic missiles, in 
which the U S had had a commanding 
technological lead; it also provided dip¬ 
lomatic confirmation of the U.SS.R.'s 
status as a superpower. The higher ceil¬ 
ings the Soviets were allowed by salt 


THE U.S. PROPOSALS 

SALT cutback options rejected by Soviet Union 
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Intercontinental bombers, which were 
exempted from controls in SAI T I. would 
be counted as launchers. 

Why has there been further delay? 

Although Brezhnev and Lord set 
specific limits on offensive strategic 
weapons, they did not adequately de¬ 
fine what they meant by such crucial 
terms as strategic and missile. The U.S. 
has insisted that the Vladivostok ceil¬ 
ings do not apply to its new cruise mis¬ 
sile. Washington's reasoning: this inex¬ 
pensive, extraordinarily accurate weap¬ 
on is technically not a missile because 
it is self-propelled and does not follow a 
ballistic course. The Russians argue that 
their new Backfire bomber is not a stra¬ 
tegic warplane because it cannot fly to 
the continental U.S. and return to the 
Soviet Union without refueling. 

Has SALT reduced arms spending? 

Not really; in fact, the Soviet defense 
budget has gone up every year since 


convinced many countries that the Rus¬ 
sians had become militarily more pow¬ 
erful than the US To counter this false 
impression, the U S Senate has required 
that SAl.l 11 establish numerical parity 
between the superpowers -which the 
Soviets accepted at Vladivostok 

Have the Soviets been cheating? 

A few years ago, there was specula¬ 
tion that Moscow was violating the trea¬ 
ty by substituting “heavy" SS-19 missiles 
for less powerful SS-I1 “light" missiles 
After investigation. U S officials were 
satisfied that the Soviets had abided by 
the letter of SALl Whether they have 
been honoring the spirit of the agree¬ 
ment is another matter, since Moscow 
seems to lake advantage of every ambi¬ 
guity Says a West German senior diplo¬ 
mat. “SAI T 1 has had enough loopholes 
for the Russians to walk through." To 
prevent this in the future, the U.S. is in¬ 
sisting the SAIT ll treaty be phrased 
more tightly than salt i 
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understand that (the Soviets] will want 
to think about them." He then repeated 
his conviction that there is still "the 
possibility of eventual agreement along 
the lines of our position." 

Carter displayed both confidence 
and a firm grasp of the issues in his sep¬ 
arate meetings with congressional lead¬ 
ers and newsmen. The performance 
—his most impressive so far in dealing 
with foreign policy issues—also re¬ 
gained something of a public relations 
initiative for the U S. on the SALT 
standoff. 

The Kremlin evidently felt that it 
had to explain away what world opinion 
was beginning to regard as a Soviet re¬ 
jection of an important U.S. disarma¬ 
ment proposal Standing before the Mos¬ 


cow press corps in the Kremlin version 
of a news conference, Foreign Minister 
Gromyko read a speech for 81 minutes 
and then for another quarter of an hour 
responded to questions that had been 
submitted in writing. Thumping the ta¬ 
ble with a finger, waving a pencil and 
rolling his eyes toward the ceiling in ex¬ 
asperation, he clearly acted the injured 
party He blasted the U.S. salt propos¬ 
als for being "a revision of the agreement 
reached in Vladivostok" and an attempt 
to introduce issues "to make things more 
difficult." Alluding to the human rights 
issue, the Soviet official exclaimed: "No 
kind of noise, squeal or screech will de¬ 
tract us!" Despite his heavy sarcasm and 
studied anger, Gromyko was careful to 
emphasize that SALT was not dead. Said 


he: “The Soviet leadership has a lot of 
patience, we have enough patience to 
continue the talks. We stand for good re¬ 
lations with the U.S." 

One test of Gromyko’s words will 
come in May at his scheduled meeting 
with Vance. He may, of course, simply 
replay the Moscow script and call for a 
ratification of the Vladivostok accord. 
By demanding that the ceilings apply 
to cruise missiles, the Soviets have made 
this versatile and lethally accurate U.S. 
weapon the heart of the SALT dispute. 
But Moscow’s demands for controls on 
cruise are certain to be rejected by the 
U.S. For Washington to accept cruise 
limits. Moscow would have to offer 
something of comparable importance 
—such as restrictions on Backfire, along 
with reductions in the number of mam¬ 
moth missiles. These monster rockets 
are a potential threat to the U.S., be¬ 
cause once thpy are armed with MIRVs, 
they could—unlike cruise—be used as 
an effective, disarming first strike. 

High Level. The Soviets seem to feel 
that the new package asks more of them 
than of the U.S. In one sense, they are 
correct. The Russians now deploy more 
strategic launchers than the U.S. They 
would have to destroy a greater num¬ 
ber of them to get below the American- 
proposed ceilings. A virtue of the Vla¬ 
divostok limit from the Kremlin’s 
viewpoint is that it creates parity be¬ 
tween the two sides at the relatively high 
level of 2,400 launchers, thus requiring 
no drastic slash. U.S. Defense Secretary 
Harold Brown pointed out at a break¬ 
fast with newsmen last week in Wash¬ 
ington that "concentrating exclusively 
on the numbers of launchers is a mis¬ 
take.” The extra power of the Soviets' 
heavy missiles "would give them a much 
higher increase in the number of war 
heads” if they were armed with MIRVs. 

Whether the Administration can 
persuade the Kremlin to accept a ma¬ 
jor SALT agreement depends in large part 
on the success of Carter’s foreign pol¬ 
icy. That carefully thought out policy is 
based on a set of assumptions—all of 
which are debatable and all of which in¬ 
volve dangers. They are: 

1) The American people will sup¬ 
port ddtente in general and salt in par¬ 
ticular only if they feel the Administra¬ 
tion is assertively defending basic 
American values at the same time that 
it pursues better relations with the 
U.S.S.R. In this area Carter has partly 
succeeded. According to a recent survey 
conducted for Time, he is supported by 
55% of those polled on his criticism of 
Soviet repression of human rights. 

2) The Soviet Union has long main¬ 
tained that peaceful coexistence with the 
U.S. by no means ends competition (the 
Soviets use the word struggle) in the 
ideological sphere. Thus American of¬ 
ficial outspokenness on human rights is 
consistent with what has been a long¬ 
standing Soviet disclaimer about the 
limits of detente. 

3) The Soviet leadership badJy 
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The Little Drone That Could 

Henry Kissinger once complained that the Pentagon was crediting its long- 
range cruise missile with being a cure for everything but the common cold. It 
may not be the ultimate doomsday weapon, but this armed drone, which looks 
a bit like a stunted jet plane, promises to become one of the most versatile weap¬ 
ons in the U S. arsenal—and the Russians have good reason to be impressed. 

A descendant of World War IPs German V-l "buzz bomb,” the cruise is 
small (a typical model is about 20 ft. long and 20 in. in diameter) and relatively 
cheap (well under $1 million each). Different versions have been successfully test- 
fired from submerged submarines, surface ships and B-52 bombers. Most ear¬ 
lier versions of the cruise—such as the Mace, the Snark and Regulus I—were 
primarily tactical weapons. Technological advances in recent years have given 
their successors, the Navy’s Tomahawk and the Air Force’s ALCM, a powerful, 
strategic wallop Guided by miniaturized computers and powered by tiny jet en¬ 
gines, these low-flying cruises have ranges of more than l ,500 miles and can de¬ 
liver 200-kiloton nuclear warheads (equivalent to about ten Hiroshima bombs) 
to within 100 feet of their preprogrammed targets. They are so accurate, in fact, 
that experts speculate that in some situations they could carry conventional rath¬ 
er than nuclear warheads and still destroy their target. 

Although the Soviets trail in cruise technology. Pentagon experts estimate 
that the Russians could catch up in about five years. Moreover, the cruise could 
not be used to launch a surprise attack; its leisurely subsonic speed (for extreme 
long range 400 m p.h.) gives plenty of warning that it is on its way. But the 
cruise is a powerful deterrent to a first-strike Soviet attack. Both cheap and mo¬ 
bile, cruises can he deployed in such massive numbers across the U.S., in planes 
and at sea that it would be impossible for the Soviets to destroy them all. The sur¬ 
viving cruises would then be able to counterattack the Soviet Union. The num¬ 
ber of Russian antiaircraft weapons required to shoot the incoming cruises out 
of the sky would bust the Kremlin's military budget. No wonder the Pentagon 
is so fond of the drone. 

PROTOTYPE OF AN AIR-LAUNCH CRUISE MISSILE READY FOR FLIGHT 
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Vance v. Kissinger: A Matter of Style 


rr^ ; v ^ 

needs access to Western technology and 
markets, ahd it badly needs a cap on 
the arms race in order to devote more 
of its economic potential to improving 
the standard of living of its own people 
These needs are so acute that despite 
its threats and protestations, the Krem¬ 
lin will live with the new outspoken U.S. 
policy once it becomes convinced that 
the Carter Administration is irrevocably 
committed to that policy—and cannot 
be intimidated into backing down 

4) salt must ultimately entail arms 
reduction rather than just arms control, 
since the arsenals have already grown 
dangerously. While the Soviets find the 
idea of deep cuts hard to swallow, sub¬ 
stantial reductions require at least as 
much of a sacrifice by the U.S., if not 
more Thus there is nothing inherently 
unacceptable to Moscow about the main 
Carter package. 

An obvious novice at dealing with 
the Russians, Carter has taken certain 
risks—some of them possibly unneces¬ 
sary—in carrying out that policy In 
light of cynical Soviet votes at the Unit¬ 
ed Nations and other forums against al¬ 
leged repression in other countries, the 
President has ample reason for attack¬ 
ing human rights violations in the So¬ 
viet Union. Still, it is one thing to state 
principles in a speech, and quite anoth¬ 
er to challenge Brezhnev directly by 
writing a letter to Andrei Sakharov Car¬ 
ter should know if he plays tough, he 
must be prepared for the Russians to 
do the same. In the long run, there is 
also the danger that if all the rhetoric 
about human rights fails to change any¬ 
thing, disillusionment will set in 

Another continuing question con¬ 
cerns Carter's open diplomacy, his 
public offers and proposals on highly 
delicate issues. Are they, as many think, 
a bracing shock that will force move¬ 
ment on long-stalled problems? Or will 
they make it harder for Soviet leaders 
and others to compromise and thus lead 
to more deeply entrenched positions? 
The latter danger is a real one. but it is 
too soon to tell how serious. Some ob¬ 
servers pointed out that even Gromyko 
paid oblique tribute to Vance’s open and 
detailed presentation of the U S propos¬ 
als—a departure from tradition in arms 
negotiations. 

The President is not about to back 
down or away; indeed, it is he who seems 
to be testing Brezhnev, not vice versa 
He told last week’s press conference that 
he would consider “the development 
and deployment of additional weapons" 
if a SALT II agreement is not reached. If 
he gives the green light to the cruise mis¬ 
sile, the M-X missile and the B-l bomb¬ 
er, U.S. defense spending could increase 
by about $2 billion annually. For their 
part, the Soviets would probably con¬ 
tinue the rapid pace of arms buildup they 
have maintained for the past few years. 
This would not mean the two powers 
would be on the verge of war. But it 
would certainly lead to a grave increase 
in tensions and spell the end of detente. 


When Henry Kissinger talked with 
reporters on a diplomatic shuttle, he was 
like a wise, witty potentate holding a lev¬ 
ee for his courtiers. When Cyrus Vance 
unbends with newsmen on a mission 
abroad, it is more like a corporation law¬ 
yer at a court recess commenting discreet¬ 
ly on the intricacies of an antitrust case 
sub judice. TlML Correspondent Chris¬ 
topher Ogden, who has traveled with both 
Secretaries of State, last week cabled this 
commentary on their differing styles 

Whenever he traveled, Henry Kis¬ 
singer took the Slate Department with 
him When he went to Latin America 
last year, he took along an expert on 
the Middle East just in case something 
happened in that area Although the 
Middle East was expected to be one of 
the major topics of Vance's talks in Mos¬ 
cow, the new Secretary did not have a 
specialist along 

Long Hours. Virtually all the ma¬ 
jor State Department cable traffic went 
to the touring Kissinger, creating an 
enormous logistical burden for his staffs 
Vance lets Deputy Secretary Warren 
Christopher run the department while 
he is away Asa result, he gets only about 
one-fifth of the messages demanded by 
Kissinger, who usually asked for sever¬ 
al a day, each running about five to six 
pages. After two days of getting rough¬ 
ly the same number, Vance sent out an 
order restricting them to no more than 
a page and a half 

Like Kissinger, Vance has no prob¬ 
lem making decisions, but he does not 
like to be flooded with them “He is very 
methodical and prefers focusing on one 
issue at a time," says a State Depart¬ 
ment Soviet specialist He works hard, 
putting in long hours, but is not as tire¬ 
less as Kissinger was. Vance will take 
naps when he can. Kissinger would reg¬ 
ularly give an aide a fistful of memos 
for action at 2 a.m. and ask that they 
be returned—with completed action—at 
6 a.m. When Kissinger traveled, secre¬ 


taries and aides scurried constantly, tak¬ 
ing dictation, typing, reproducing ma¬ 
terial. Some aides who traveled with him 
to a city three or four times never got out¬ 
side their hotel. With Vance, some of 
these assistants were startled at the 
amount of free time they had. 

Vance appreciates good work and 
thanks assistants when they produce 
well Kissinger was never satisfied with 
the best efforts of his aides. He would 
throw back speech draffs two or three 
times, calling them “junk" or worse. Kis¬ 
singer was notorious for his tantrums. 
Vance is even-tempered 

On the road, Vance has so far been 
content to use Kissinger's back-up Boe¬ 
ing 707 It is less comfortable than the 
plane regularly used by his predecessor, 
which is now part of the Administra¬ 
tion’s fleet. Kissinger spent a good deal 
of time m the rear of the plane talking 
off the record to reporters, even as the 
jet rocketed down the runway. He would 
return two or three times during a trip 
to chat, quip, tell jokes and stories about 
foreign leaders or spin out grand strat¬ 
agems while nibbling peanuts or candy. 
Vance is more reserved and is still feel¬ 
ing his way. He rarely comes back to 
chat, but he invites the press forward 
for regular news conferences. 

According to some who have seen 
both men in action. Kissinger was far 
more expansive in talks with heads of 
government As with reporters, he would 
tell stories, crack jokes—often at the ex¬ 
pense of his aides—and spin out in¬ 
volved arguments to prove a point. 
Vance sits and listens He is less lively, 
but also more straightforward. 

Is Vance too nice for the job? Some 
think so. “He really may be too much of 
a gentleman," insists a Middle East ex¬ 
pert in Washington. “He may not be 
able to survive the cutthroat atmo¬ 
sphere.’’ But gentlemen can be tough, as 
well as patient; Vance may yet demon¬ 
strate that he has both these qualities, 
along with his undoubted intelligence. 
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TV NEWSMAN WIllEM OLTMANS THE OE MOHRENSCHIIDTS IN 1974 


CONGRESS 

Assassination: Now a Suicide Talks 


“/ a> t s fat e it I only made up the sto¬ 
ry [about Lee Haney Oswald I because ev¬ 
erybody makes a million dollars off the 
Kennedy assassination, and I haven’t 
made anythinft So now it s my time " 

George do Mohrenschildt. quoted 
by Willem Oilmans 

That grotesque confession should be 
sufficient to discredit the man who made 
it, a Russian-born teacher and friend of 
Lee Harvey Oswald s named George de 
Mohrenschildt. But nothing ever seems 
sufficient to still Kennedy assassination 
stories, time and events merely compli¬ 
cate them. Last week—only an hour 
after a congressional investigator asked 
to meet with him in Manalapan, Fla 
• De Mohrenschildt apparently com¬ 
mitted suicide^ by putting a 20-gauge 
shotgun in his mouth and pulling the 
trigger Suddenly there was intense in¬ 
terest in what he might have told the in¬ 
vestigator Sure enough, within 48 hours, 
a world-traveling Dutch TV newsman. 
Willem Oilmans, showed up to reveal 
to a closed session of the House Se¬ 
lect Committee on Assassinations plus 
ARC, NBC and CBS —what De Mohren- 
schildt had been telling him during the 
several years of their acquaintance. 

Oilmans’ testimony—given under 
oath- -was sensational stuff De Mohr¬ 
enschildt, said Oilmans, claimed he had 
been the middleman in a conspiracy of 
rich Texas oilmen, headed by the late 
H.L. Hunt, and anti-Castro Cubans to 


kill Kennedy Oswald was one gunman, 
but supposedly several Cubans were also 
assigned to shoot the President One 
could even be identified Oilmans pro¬ 
vided the committee with a picture of 
a Cuban whom he said fired shots at 
Kennedy But apart from the dramatic 
backdrop provided by De Mohrcn- 
schildt's suicide, the story was just an¬ 
other series of rumors that could not 
be corroborated 

At the time of the Kennedy assas¬ 
sination, De Mohrenschildt was an oil 
geologist employed by the U.S State De¬ 
partment in Haiti. He had known Os¬ 
wald for a year (they were members of 
a Russian-speaking group in Dallas), 
and he told the Warren Commission in 
1964 that he knew nothing of Oswald’s 
role in the Kennedy killing But during 
a series of meetings with Oilmans be¬ 
ginning in 1966, De Mohrenschildt 
began to remember things differently. 
By 1975, during an interview with Oil¬ 
mans on Dutch television, he insisted 
that Oswald was led by others Oltmans 
told colleagues, “De Mohrenschildt 
knows a lot more than he is willing to 
say right now.’’ Later De Mohrenschildt 
was to go so far as to say he felt “re¬ 
sponsible” for Oswald’s behavior. 

In February of this year, De Mohr¬ 
enschildt told Oilmans he was ready to 
disclose more but only outside the U.S. 
—he feared for his life in America. By 
now De Mohrenschildt seemed de¬ 
pressed. He had been hospitalized as a 


psychiatric patient for two months at the 
end of last year, and he had twice at¬ 
tempted suicide. Said Patrick Russell, 
his Dallas attorney: “He began to have 
bizarre hallucinations and distortions 
He believed people were following him.” 

According to Oltmans, De Mohren¬ 
schildt would vacillate between claiming 
his conspiracy tale was a hoax and as¬ 
serting it was true. In addition to De 
Mohrenschildt's instability, doubts are 
thrown on his story by a review of War¬ 
ren Commission testimony that shows 
De Mohrenschildt last saw Oswald six 
months before the assassination. “It is 
absolutely out of the question that De 
Mohrenschildt had anything to do with 
Kennedy's death,” fumes Chicago At¬ 
torney Albert Jcnner, who interviewed 
De Mohrenschildt for the Warren Com¬ 
mission. Adds Jenner of the House As¬ 
sassination Committee's entire perfor¬ 
mance- “Utterly disgusting.” 

The committee members who heard 
Oilmans' testimony took a wait-and-see 
altitude. “I think he is telling the truth 
as he perceives it.” said DC. Delegate 
Walter Fauntroy. Oltmans himself cited 
an obviously disturbing aspect of his 
charges. Asked a tough question during 
a television interview, he replied, “Well, 
I'm quoting Mr. De Mohrenschildt, so 
that makes it very easy”—De Mohren¬ 
schildt being in no position to amend 
t he record 

Oilmans' testimony was only the cli¬ 
max in a hectic week during which the 
House Select Committee on Assassina¬ 
tions barely escaped its own death by 
sacrificing its controversial counsel, 
Richard Sprague The outspoken ex- 
district attorney from Philadelphia had 
angered too many Congressmen with his 
demands for a $13 million budget and a 
staff of 175 for the two-year investigation 
(TiMl.Jan 10). 

Too Raw. With Sprague out of the 
way, the House was willing to vote 230 
to 181 to continue the investigations on 
a reduced annual budget of $2 8 mil¬ 
lion. But Sprague's departure left the 
committee staff demoralized and com¬ 
mittee members full of praise for their 
former counsel. Gushed Illinois Repub¬ 
lican John Anderson. “He laid himself 
on the altar of sacrifice ” 

To date, no firm fruits of Sprague's 
early work have reached the public 
Nevertheless, a rush of rumor, innuendo 
and unconfirmed leads has blared from 
the committee. The latest concerns a let¬ 
ter the FBI is investigating said to have 
been written by Oswald to a “Mr. Hunt” 
asking about “my position.” It is dated 
14 days before the Kennedy assassina¬ 
tion. The committee's operation has 
outraged many Congressmen. Snarled 
Michigan's John Dingell: “They tell us 
they have persuasive evidence! What 
they have is a lot of crap!” 

Even Richard Sprague hit a cautious 
note befo|£ resigning: “The only things 
that I the staffl can say of significance 
are things that are too raw and uncor¬ 
roborated for us to be stating publicly,” 
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Hard-Boiled Rocks 

Dear Easter Bunny, 

Before you read this in your local 
paper or hear it from Uncle Walter on 
CBS, allow me to crack the latest egg 
news to you gently. The town fathers of 
Old Saybrook, Conn., are making their 
Rock Roll a permanent thing. The the¬ 
ory is that kids stop believing in you 
when they reach fourth grade; so only 
younger children enjoy hunting for your 
eggs. But older children, according to 
the local recreation superintendent, 
Mrs. Vicki Duffy, “don’t feel self-con¬ 
scious looking for painted rocks.” Last 
year older kids found 400 of the sur¬ 
rogate eggs in 22 minutes flat. The town, 
which redeems the rocks for candy, is 
proud of the cost efficiency of its sys¬ 
tem Rocks are cheaper than eggs, and 
unrecovered ones don't rot in the park 
Sorry, Bunny I suggest you go out 
and get stoned. 



And an Easter Rabbit 

Thwack! It is that time of year again 
Among the Florida citrus groves and 
stands of Arizona cacti, the boys of sum¬ 
mer are loosening up their highly priced 
limbs. When the conversation is not 
about the greening of their America 
—baseball salaries have soared in three 
years—* it is about another lively new fac¬ 
et of the grand old game. 

Rawlings Co. now makes the offi¬ 
cial major league baseball after a 101- 
year Spalding reign, and the scuttlebutt 
is that Rawlings is turning out a rabbit 
ball. Says Cincinnati Reds Batting 
Coach Ted Kluszewski: “The ball moves 
faster through the infield.” Adds a base¬ 
ball executive: “Lay it in the lettuce 
patch, and it hops up at you.” 

One explanation making the rounds: 
Rawlings has the whole ball manufac¬ 
tured in Haiti, whereas Spalding made 
the balls domestically and shipped them 
to Haiti—where labor is cheaper—to be 
stitched. One theory is that the extra 
trip made Spalding’s balls softer, they 
suffered from jet sag. Absurd? Sure. 
But what else is there to talk about on 



Grapefruit League buses 9 Tax shelters 9 
Footnote: baseball statisticians have 
announced this is the 52nd spring in the 
past 77 with recorded rabbit-ball accusa¬ 
tions. That’s an RB average of 675. 


Dammed Lousewort 

When Congress passed the Endan¬ 
gered Species Act in 1973, it never 
dreamed that an obscure northern 
Maine wild flower might some day block 
the construction of a $668 million hy¬ 
droelectric project. Bui it reckoned with¬ 
out the mighty Furbish lousewort, a 
plant thought extinct until some 30 spec¬ 
imens were discovered last year in an 
area destined for flooding by the pro¬ 
posed Dickey-Lincoln dam project. The 
lousewort is expected to become one of 
the first plants included in the Interior 
Department's endangered-species list, 
and if enviionmental concerns prevail. 
Dickey-Lincoln may have to be rede¬ 
signed or perhaps even scrapped 

The Mississippi sand-hill crane and 
the three-inch snail darter of the Little 
Tennessee River have already halted 
state and federal bulldozers, and the 
leopard darter may do the same in Okla¬ 
homa Soon to join the Furbish louse¬ 
wort on the Interior Department’s list 
of protected plants is the monkshood, a 
poisonous wild flower It is threatened 
by the La Farge Dam project m Wis¬ 
consin Or vice versa 

Last Draftee 

On the same day that President Car¬ 
ter authorized the Defense Department 
to review the less-than-honorable dis¬ 
charges of 432,000 Viet Nam War ser¬ 
vicemen. John Baugh, 32, of Boise, 
Idaho, achieved the distinction of be¬ 
coming the Army’s last draftee While 
a member of the Idaho National Guard 


in 1970, Baugh was told to cut his long 
hair. His answer was to wear a short 
wig to company drills. The military’s re¬ 
tort was to order him to active duty. For 
the past seven years. Baugh has been 
fighting the Army. This month he lost 
his last battle in a U S circuit court. 

“I don’t know why the Army would 
even want me, unless it’s to prove a 
point,” said Baugh, who must serve the 
one month and 22 days remaining in his 
military obligation. Meanwhile, his old 
company now allows members to wear 
wigs. Concedes Major General James 
Brooks, commander of the Idaho Na¬ 
tional Guard* “The volunteer force 
isn't going to make it unless we bend a 
little ” 



Price on Their Heads 


From the day that Real Estate In¬ 
vestor Michael Sparks took over the 468- 
unit Twelve Oaks apartment complex 
in the Chicago suburb of Arlington 
Heights, he knew what he wanted to do 
with it: get the children out and turn it 
into a singles development. At first he 
told tenants who have children that he 
would not renew their leases, but a 1909 
Illinois statute was discovered prohibit¬ 
ing such a landlord action. Then Sparks 
decided to levy a $15-a-month head tax 
for each child in the buildings. 

Last week 100 tenants braved a 
thunderstorm and tornado warning to 
do some storming at the town hall Said 
Mrs. Karyn Fick, who has a five-year- 
old son* “It’s the most horrendous and 
inhumane thing a man could do.” The 
lawmakers seem to agree. The village 
board is expected to pass an ordinance 
this week prohibiting Sparks' head tax. 

Unmollified, Sparks says he will 
fight back. A father of two, he says that 
“any parent knows it costs more for an 
operator to maintain an apartment if 
there are two kids in it.” 
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The sweel scent of flowers reaching their boats inspired 
ancient Romans and Greeks to call them “the Fortunate Is¬ 
lands.” The refreshingly mild and breezy climate was praised 
by more modern travelers as “perpetual spring.” But early na¬ 
tives of the Canary Islands,* 70 miles off the northwest coast 
of Africa, knew better. They chose the name Pico de Teide 
(Peak of Hell) for the 12,200-ft volcanic mountain that looms 
broodingly over Tenerife, largest of the seven major islands, 
the natives thought the devil lurked inside it. Last week Ten¬ 
erife was about as hellish as any place on earth can get. 

The evidence of a single moment of holocaust lay mutely 
within a low-slung white hangar at Los Rodeos Airport on a 
2,073-ft -high plateau nine miles from Santa Cruz de Ten¬ 
erife, the island’s major city. Row after row of dark wooden 
coffins filled the entire floor of the 150-ft. by 150-ft building. 
Inside the gleaming, metal-lmed boxes lay the charred and 
mostly still unidentified remains of 576 victims of the worst ac¬ 
cident in aviation history. The limbs were fixed in what pa¬ 
thologists term the “pugilistic position"—-arms extended up¬ 
ward and bent inward At Tenerife, this death posture, 
common m burn cases, looked like a gesture of supplication. 

T he inferno had occurred on Los Rodeos’ single, fog- 
shrouded airstrip Two 231-ft.-long Boeing 747 jumbo 
jets, each weighing some 700,000 lbs., had collided—in¬ 
credibly—on the ground. Taking off down a runway vis¬ 
ible for less than a sixth of its length, KLM 4805 (the Rhine 
River) smashed into Pan American 1736 (the Clipper Victor ), 
taxiing toward the same takeoff point. Roaring at full power, 
the KLM’s hot engines (2000° F ) and massive landing gear 
crunched through the Pan Am’s fuselage with such impact and 
explosive fire that aluminum and steel parts of both planes 
were vaporized The KLM’s giant engine airlets sucked frag¬ 
ments of the Pan Am jet into its innards before crumpling into 
a molten mass 1,500 ft. past the point of impact. 

All 234 passengers and the 14 crew members of the KLM 
plane perished. There were 67 survivors from the Pan Am 
plane—most of them from California, where the flight had 
originated One woman died aboard the military aircraft sent 

•The Romans called the islands tnsulus Cananas or "Islands of Ihc Dogs,*’ 
because of the many canines found there 


to fly the injured back to the U.S. At week’s end nine 
remained in critical condition, suffering severe bums. The ac¬ 
cident almost certainly will involve the highest insurance 
claims for any non-natural disaster. Estimates from London 
insurers placed the potential payout at $240 million. Survi¬ 
vors in California already have filed a class action suit against 
KLM, Pan Am and Boeing for nearly $2 billion. 

The terrible moments at Tenerife served as a reminder 
that modern man, such an assumed master of technology, 
will never be able to control perfectly the wondrous machines 
he creates. Seventy investigators—representing Spain, which 
holds sovereignty over the Canary Islands, the U.S., The Neth¬ 
erlands, Pan Am and KLM—probed the disaster. Human 
error seemed the most probable cause. As U.S. Federal Avi¬ 
ation Administrator John McLucas put it: “Apparently not ev¬ 
erybody had his head up.” The only other possibility was an 
unlikely malfunction in radio equipment that could have pre¬ 
vented the KLM pilot from hearing the last vital commu¬ 
nications from the airport tower or from the Pan Am cock¬ 
pit. If both pilots and the tower controllers had fully heard 
—and understood—one another, the KLM pilot would never 
have sent his craft hurtling toward takeoff before the Pan 
Am plane was off the runway. 

The basic causes of the disaster will probably be known 
when investigators finish analyzing the contents of four re¬ 
markable “black boxes” recovered from the wreckage of the 
two planes and sent to Washington, where there are sophis¬ 
ticated laboratory facilities. Actually luminous orange; the de¬ 
vices record all conversations in the cockpits of the two planes 
and critical precrash mechanical factors. Though a full re¬ 
port may be months in the making, the search for a cause 
has already narrowed to a few key mysteries: 

► Why had KLM Pilot Jacob Veldhuizen Van Zanten, 
51, a 25-year career flyer so experienced that he spent half 
his time training other KLM pilots (when a KLM official 
first heard of the crash he wanted to send a pilot to the in¬ 
vestigation: Veldhuizen), rolled toward takeoff without get¬ 
ting tower clearance to do so? Even defensive Dutch author¬ 
ities agreed that “no takeoff clearance had been given.” 

► Had Pan Am Pilot Victor Grubbs, 56, who had 32 years 
experience, actually been directed by the tower to take an 


































Awkward, 135° backward exit onto Tenerife's ramp C-3 rather 
than use the more gently angled ramp C-4? Grubbs was head¬ 
ing toward C-4 as he moved to get in position behind the KLM 
plane to make his own takeoff. If he had made the earlier turn, 
he might have been clear of the runway before the KLM 747 
reached that exit point. 

► Why had the KLM pilot not heard the Pan Am Clipper $ re¬ 
port that it had not yet cleared the runway and would report 
again when it had? Or had the KLM crew somehow mistaken 
the Pan Am message to mean that the Clipper had, rather than 
had not, cleared the runway? Even if there had been such a mis¬ 
understanding, of course, the KLM pilot should have awaited 
the tower O.K. to proceed. 

The two sister aircraft that had so disastrously converged in 
the distant Canary Islands fell victim to split seconds of bad luck. 
There was every evidence that KLM Pilot Veldhuizen had hero¬ 
ically pulled the nose of his huge craft abruptly into the air to leap¬ 
frog over the Clipper. Pilot Grubbs was also violently yanking his 
ship to the left to get out of the way. Experts estimate that the 
KLM plane needed only 25 ft. of added altitude to avoid the col¬ 
lision, saving the Pan Am passengers. Whether Veldhuizen could 
have controlled his plane to avoid crashing is questionable. “He 
probably knew he had no chance himself,” said a Pan Am inves¬ 
tigator at Tenerife. “He tried to save us.” 

The fatal rendezvous had originated in two points some 6,000 
air miles apart. The relatively youthful KLM passengers, in¬ 
cluding three infants and 48 children under 18 years old, had 
boarded the KLM flight at Amsterdam’s Schipol Airport. They 
were happily escaping rain, strong winds and some snow for in¬ 
dividual vacations at resorts of their choice on Grand Canary Is¬ 
land, about 40 miles southeast of Tenerife They had expected 
to land at Las Palmas, the Canaries' busiest city. 

Their flight over Belgium, France and Spain, then south¬ 
ward over the Atlantic, had been smooth Some may have been 
able to read KLM's in-flight magazine, featuring their skipper, 
Captain Veldhuizen, as a handsome example of the airline’s rep¬ 
utation for “reliability.” When word was radioed to the crew 
that Las Palmas Airport had been closed because terrorists had 
touched off a bomb in a local flower shop, injuring eight people, 
they landed at Tenerife instead. Veldhuizen took advantage of 
the delay to refuel his nlane for the flight back to Holland He 
took on 21,000 gallons. 

By contrast, it was mostly an elderly group (70% were 55 or 
older) who paid up to $2,500 each to fly the 7,100 miles from 
Los Angeles to Las Palmas, where they were to board the M.S 
Golden Odyssey for a twelve-day “Mediterranean Highlights” 
cruise. The congenial tourists, including about 40 from the af¬ 
fluent retirement community of Leisure World near Laguna Hills. 
Calif,, had some 75 unexpected extra minutes to get acquainted 
at Los Angeles International Airport when their charter flight 
was delayed. Roy L. Dorcich, 70, told Jim Naik, 37, an officer of 
the Royal Cruise Line, Inc , which booked the tour: “l wish I 
could take more of these cruises. I enjoy life so much and it is so 
short.” He did not survive ihe crash. 

A fter a stop in New York City to refuel, pick up a new 
flight crew and 14 more passengers, the plane flew on to 
the Canaries. There was no grumbling when word came 
that they would land temporarily at Tenerife, but the early- 
afternoon weather there was disappointing—cool, windy and 
foggy. The Clipper pulled into a holding area off one end of the 
runway. Some passengers stood at an open door to take photos 
of KLM 4805 as it refueled just ahead of them. 

When word came that the Las Palmas Airport had been re¬ 
opened, the KLM craft was still refueling, blocking the Clipper s 
way. Pan Am First Officer Robert Bragg radioed to KLM, ask¬ 
ing how much longer the refueling would take. “About 35 min¬ 
utes,” came the crisp reply. Bragg and Grubbs measured the 
clearance around the KLM plane, found it inadequate to taxi 
past. KLM would have to take off first. 

Visibility was later officially described as “500 meters [about 
a quarter-mile] and changing” when Captain Grubbs finally told 
the passengers: “We are taking off now.” This meant that most 
of the il,155-ft. runway (nearly two miles) was invisible to a 
pilot at one end of it. It also was hidden from the view of the 



tower controllers, who as at many simitar airports, had no ground 
radar to help them track surface traffic. For unexplained rea~ 
sons, the white center-line lights embedded in the runway—a fur¬ 
ther aid to pilots when visibility is poor—were not operating. 
Inside the Clipper, Edward Hess, 39, a food broker from Phoe¬ 
nix, thought. “I don't know much about this, but this is below min- 
imum.” In fact, the degree of visibility remained an important 
point for investigators. 

T hough key questions remain, investigators have little doubt 
about the general sequence of events that followed. The 
tower ordered KLM to taxi the fill! length of the runway, 
make a 180 J turn and hold. It ordered Pan Am to follow 
about three minutes behind and turn off at the “third inter¬ 
section.” There were four such turns (seediagram) providing run¬ 
way access from the terminal apron and taxi strip. Ten planes 
congesting the apron blocked the jumbos from using the full taxi¬ 
way to reach their takeoff point. KLM confirmed its orders and 
proceeded. Pan Am followed at about 6 m.p.h. In good weather, 
20 m.p.h. would be normal. As the two planes moved up the run¬ 
way, KLM asked the tower to confirm that Pan Am would move 
off at the third exit ramp The tower reply: “Affirmative. One, 
two, three. The third one, sir.” 

The KLM crew asked for air-control clearance—meaning 
its flight path, not approval to take off. The tower provided the in¬ 
structions. As required, KLM repeated the directions to confirm 
it had heard correctly. 

“We are now on lor all takeoff,” said KLM. 

“Stand by for takeoff clearance. I will call you back,” re¬ 
plied the tower. 

Since both pilots and the tower were tuned to the same ra¬ 
dio frequency, the Pan Am crew heard this exchange. “He’s not 
cleared for takeoff,” someone in the Pan Am cockpit concluded 
reassuringly 

“ Clipper 1736, report clear of runway,” said the tower. 

“We’ll report when clear of runway,” Pan Am replied. 

“Roger, thank you,” said the tower. 

At this point the Clipper was approaching ramp C-4. It an¬ 
gled at about 45° to the left to join the taxi way in a short loop lead¬ 
ing to the head of the runway. The Clipper had passed C-3, 
which headed back toward the terminal in a difficult turn for a 
big plane. Another sharp turn onto the taxiway would be re¬ 
quired. Pan Am officials were later to explain that the crew con¬ 
sidered C-I inactive because it was blocked by aircraft and as¬ 
sumed that the final turn was the “third intersection” the tower 
meant the plane to take. Pan Am was only about 475 ft. away 


UNDERTAKERS WORKING IN TENERIFE'S MAKESHIFT HANGAR MORGUE 




from its safe exit when all hell broke loose. Captain Grubbs and 
First Officer Bragg saw lights blurred by fog on the runway 
ahead of them. They thought the lights were stationary. But the 
glows loomed larger. They were moving. 

“We are still on the runway,*' Grubbs shouted into his radio 
mike. “What's he doing? Hell kill us all!’** 

“Get off! Get off!" yelled Bragg as Grubbs gunned his en¬ 
gines in a frantic effort to veer onto the grass and out of the path 
of the onrushing KLM. As the crew stared in horror, the nose of 
the KLM lifted sharply—but not high enough. 

B ragg felt his craft shudder and heard a sound that one sur¬ 
vivor described as being like “someone ripping a large piece 
of tape off the ceiling." From just two feet back of the cock¬ 
pit to the tail, the entire top of the fuselage was gone. Both 
wings collapsed on the tarmac, engines still running. Bragg 
reached for the fire handles above his head. He grabbed only 
open sky. As the cockpit floor gave way, Captain Grubbs fell 
into the first-class compartment below, then somehow stumbled 
onto a wing and dropped to the ground. “Just to sink down in 
the green grass wet with rain was so heavenly," he said later. He 
might have stayed there—and died—but Purser Dorothy Kelly 
dragged him to safety. 

Flash fires, dense smoke and a series of explosions wracked 
the stricken craft. Since the Clipper had been turning 
to its left, passengers on the right side had little chance. Un¬ 
like most air crashes, those seated up front were the lucky ones 

*Pan Am officials insist Grubbs never made this statement and that it does not ap¬ 
pear on lower tape transcripts Grubbs, however, told at least one reporter that 
ne had, indeed, said (his If so, it should show up on a cockpit voice tape 


this time. For many, going first class was worth (heir life. 

A few in back made it. Seated in row 34, Mrs. Floy Heck of 
Leisure World sat in a stupor until her husband Paul ordered: 
“Floy, get up!" He led her to the wing. She jumped, injuring her 
legs, and could not walk. “I kept praying and asked Jesus to 
help me, and I kept crawling away." She did not see her hus¬ 
band again until they were reunited in a U.S. hospital. 

• As people toppled from the upper level to the first-class com¬ 
partment below, the Royal Cruise Line's Naik felt a body hit his 
head. His wife was motionless and bleeding from the temple. A 
mound of burning metal blocked a path to the gaping fuselage. 
Twice Naik tried to carry his wife over the barrier. Once an ex¬ 
plosion blew him back. A second hurled him onto the wing. He 
rolled off to earth, but his wife was thrown backward. Someone 
yelled at him: “Get out of there! It’s going to blow!" Watching 
the flames in frustration, he saw a white shirt under the plane, 
rushed toward it—and pulled his wife away. 

As always in such mass tragedies, there were countless “ifs." 
If someone had been seated just one row forward, he might have 
lived instead of died. If there had been no terrorist bombing at 
Las Palmas. If the KLM plane had not refueled, would its light¬ 
er weight have provided a lifesaving extra lift? If KLM had wait¬ 
ed just 30 seconds more to take off. If Pan Am had moved a bit 
faster to its exit—or slower. 

But for the tragic victims of Tenerife, there were no ifs. For 
their surviving families, the ifs were only agony. The reality 
came home at week's end in brown wooden boxes, flown to Hol¬ 
land and Delaware’s Dover Air Force Base in cargo jets. Now it 
was up to the professional investigators to deal with both the ifs 
and the realities of aviation’s worst disaster. 


The Constant Quest lor Safety 


Could it happen again? Could two jetliners collide on an¬ 
other runway and produce a catastrophe to match the one that ex¬ 
ploded at Tenerife? The experts will never say “Never," but the 
chances of such a recurrence are reassuringly slim. Tenerife was 
a freak accident at a minor airport, brought about by a chain of in¬ 
cidents, coincidences and human failures that are unlikely to 
occur again. As John Me Lucas, the outgoing head of the Fed¬ 
eral Aviation Administration, told Time Aviation Correspondent 
Jerry Hannifin, "We cannot say that it’s impossible for a situ¬ 
ation like Tenerife to occur in the U.S. But we can say we are 
doing everything possible to prevent such a situation—unless 
somebody screws up." 

The record speaks for itself. In 1976 the U.S. airline in¬ 
dustry had the safest year in its history. The 2,300 airliners flew 
2.5 billion miles, carried 220 million passengers and had only 
four fatal accidents. The record low was in 1975, with three 
fatal accidents, but only 45 people were killed in 1976—com¬ 
pared with 124 the year before. Flying by commercial jet in the 
U.S. is now at least 15 times as safe per passenger-mile as driv¬ 
ing in a car. The passenger who shows his ticket to the smiling 
stewardess and buckles himself into his narrow seat has a 
99.999% chance of arriving at his destination safe and sound. In¬ 
deed, flying has become so routine that the notably pragmatic in¬ 
surance companies charge pilots no more for policies than they 
do ribbon clerks. 

I n Western Europe and Japan, where the goal of reducing the 
possibility of human error is pursued with zeal and effec¬ 
tiveness, the safety record is also good. For the most part, 
major foreign airlines fly the same American-made planes as 
U.S. carriers—Boeings and McDonnell Douglas DC-9s and DC- 
10s. In Europe, particularly in France, Great Britain, West Ger¬ 
many and the other industrialized countries, airline technology 
is fully as sophisticated as it is in the U.S., and in some aspects 
the Europeans are more advanced. France, for example, uses a 
battery of jet engines to blast away fog from Paris’ two inter¬ 


national airports—De Gaulle and Orly. That technique has not 
been adopted in the U.S. largely because of the noise and the pol¬ 
lution it creates. Using their advanced instrument landing sys¬ 
tems, the French and the British airlines operate under con¬ 
ditions that would shut down most American airports. 

W est Get many’s excellent safety record has been com¬ 
piled against overwhelming odds. The nation has the 
most dangerous airspace in Western Europe: 11,000 
private, military and commercial flights a day—one 
every eight seconds—crisscross an area roughly the size of Il¬ 
linois. What is worse, the coordination between commercial 
and military flights is so poor that Chancellor Helmut Schmidt 
has ordered a Cabinet study of the problem. In 1976 there 
were 221 “near collisions"—approaches close enough to terrify 
those who knew what had happened. Says a senior air traffic 
controller at K61n-Bonn airport: “It’s like playing Russian rou¬ 
lette in the air." The fact that there have been no collisions in 
recent years is testimony to West Germany’s wary pilots, so¬ 
phisticated ground equipment and a superb group of air con¬ 
trollers, surely one of the most harassed contingents in a high¬ 
ly demanding profession. 

Despite the hazards that Lufthansa faces daily, it has a safe¬ 
ty record comparable to that of U.S. carriers, judged over the 
years. So do Finnair, Air France and SAS. Americans should 
also feel safe flying north of the border. Air Canada is con¬ 
sidered one of the most professional airlines in business. 

In large part, the vast improvement in air safety was brought 
about by the same factor that created the vast increase in air trav¬ 
el: the development of the jet airliner. Flying in a modem jet is 
ten times as safe as flying in the noisier and slower piston-en¬ 
gined aircraft of the mid-’50$, Over the years, airframes have be¬ 
come sturdier and engines not only much more powerful but 
much more reliable. The fa A. the manufacturers and the air¬ 
lines poured millions into developing better flight control equip* 
ment—sophisticated radars and navigation aids. Military inno- 



vations weie adopted for commercial use The faa steadily 
tightened flight regulations, prescribing in minute detail how 
and where planes should fly, how they should be controlled from 
the ground. 

In recent years, commercial aviation has evolved into a high¬ 
ly integrated system aimed at eliminating human error and de¬ 
manding perfection from both the planes that fly and the avion¬ 
ics that monitor them from the ground, 

THE PLANES. Today’s jet is a marvel of engineering and 
safety. Based on actuarial records for new aircraft, Lloyd's of 
London had expected the Boeing 747 to have at least two fatal 
accidents during its firr' two years. But only one commercial 
crash has occurred since the jet was introduced in 1970—in 
Nairobi in 1974—and that was because the Lufthansa pilot 
did not extend the proper wing flaps while taking off. The 747 
was blameless, of course, for the catastrophe at Tenerife Leav¬ 
ing aside Nairobi and Tenerife, a total of 297 of these jets, op¬ 
erated by 44 carriers, have flown 360 billion passenger-miles 
without fatalities. 

The 747 is packed with intricate warning devices—one 
now sounds the alarm if the proper wing flaps are not ex¬ 
tended on takeoff—and every major control system has back¬ 
ups in case it should fail. Pilots wax eloquent about the air¬ 
craft they fondly call “Fat Albert ” Says one Delta captain: 
“Old Albert is straightforward and honest on the ground and 
in the air. I’ve got about 200,000 lbs. of thrust on four little le¬ 
vers. You’ve got to be careful because you can blow a hangar 
off the ground. Another thing, you’ve got 350 tons of mo¬ 
mentum when you’re taxiing, and you don’t go cowboying 
around. But once it’s airborne, it's an absolutely superb flying 
machine.” Former FAA Administrator Elwood R. (“Pete”) Que- 
sada insists that “the 747 is the safest and most reliable air trans¬ 
portation yet designed by man.” 

U.S. airlines—and the best overseas carriers—take pains¬ 
taking care of jets like the 747. Each plane, and each engine on 
each plane, gets a series of standard checkups. Even if it has no 
obvious problems, the jet receives an eight-hour maintenance 
check four times annually. Every year, in addition, mechanics 
wheel each plane into a hangar for two weeks and tear it down 
piece by piece, like federal agents hunting for heroin. Ceilings 
and floors are removed, every rivet and every cable is inspected. 
Engines are constantly being monitored and overhauled. The 
maintenance procedures are so complicated and expensive that 
TWA estimates it has $300 million tied up in spare parts and 
equipment, enough to buy a whole airline fleet not so long ago. 


THE PILOTS. The men who occupy the left—or captain’s 
—seat of jet airliners operated by the world’s major carriers are 
without question superb flyers. They have risen to the top of 
their profession through a system designed to weed out the in¬ 
competent. In the U.S., typically, the captain of a 747 is in his mid- 
50s, and has been flying for 30 years or longer. He may have 
joined his airline in his early 30s and served as a co-pilot for 
seven years or more before making captain. . 

Whatever his rank, the training never stops. He is constant-? 
ly practicing instrument landings and emergency procedures, 
both in the cockpit of a jet and in remarkably realistic flight sim¬ 
ulators. Twice a year, the faa requires the airline to check out 
his proficiency. In addition, an faa inspector—completely un¬ 
announced—may show up just before takeoff, occupy the jump 
seat in the cockpit—and “lift” (start revocation proceedings) the 
captain’s license on the spot if he detects a major failing during 
the flight. 

Every six months the pilot must pass a demanding faa phys¬ 
ical, and every year the company also looks him over. His job is 
one of the few in which advancing age is considered an asset, 
for it means he has been in charge of a jet for a reassuring 
length of time. A 747 captain often has 20,000 or more hours of 
flight experience. He flies no more than 65 to 70 hours a month 
and is paid as much as $100,000 a year. It is safe to say that few 
people riding behind him in the passenger compartment be¬ 
grudge him a nickel. 

D espite all of these precautions, pilots do occasionally crack 
up airplanes, and one of the main reasons—a reason that 
concerns the faa deeply—is simply that they let their minds 
wander. In a term of the trade, cockpit discipline breaks 
down. One chilling example of this occurred on Sept. 11,1974, 
when an Eastern DC-9, on a landing approach, hit the ground 
near Charlotte, N.C. While descending, the pilot—as the flight re¬ 
corder later showed—chatted amiably about racial integration, 
Richard Nixon’s pardon and the merits of Japanese cars. The 
pilot and 71 others died in the wreckage. 

Since that disaster—and a few other ones caused by pilots’ ig¬ 
noring the warnings of their instrument panels—the faa and 
the airlines have worked hard to toughen up the discipline. Most 
aviation experts believe the efforts have produced good results. 

THE AIR CONTROLLERS. From the moment he asks per¬ 
mission to nose his jet away from the ramp, the pilot—however 
silvery his hair and steady his hand—must work in close part¬ 
nership with an individual who is usually a decade or two his 
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junior and may be as outwardly nervous as the pilot is calm. As 
a group, air controllers are intense and self-confident men Uheir 
ranks include few women) who are polished professionals. Day 
aAer day, unheard by the passengers riding in the sky. con¬ 
trollers spot pilots who have strayed into trouble and direct them 
to safety. A disaster could occur during even the most mundane 
procedure—beginning with taxiing out to the end of the run¬ 
way, as Tenerife grimly demonstrated. 

Precise communication becomes vitally important To re¬ 
duce the risk of misunderstanding between tower and cockpit, a 
controller is forbidden to tell a pilot to "hold for takeoff” The 
mere mention of “takeoff could trigger a response in the mind 
of the pilot and cause him to throw the throttles open prema¬ 
turely. The correct command "Taxi into position and hold ” 

To help the pilot get the plane to the end of the runway, con¬ 
trollers at ten major airports around the country arc equipped 
with special ground-sweeping radar designed to penetrate the 
kind of haze that obscured the vision of the K LM and Pan Am pi- 
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lots last week. During !he nextfive mr^ 

ports are due to receive the new radar, which still needs to be 
made more reliable. 


When the controller in the tower is sure that the runway is 
safe, he gives the command to go: “Eastern 158, cleared for take^ 
off.” Soon after the jet leaves the ground, another technician in 
the station, known as departure control, picks up the jet on ra¬ 
dar and guides it out of the general area of the airport. Next, a 
controller in one of the 20 air-route traffic control centers that 


blanket the country takes over responsibility, monitors the jet 
through his section of the sky, and then hands it on to the ad¬ 
joining control center 

As pilot and controllers, talking by radio, guide the jet to its 
destination, they are helped by some highly sophisticated warn¬ 
ing and navigational devices that in recent years have greatly 
helped to improve the record of flight safety. Every commercial 
jet—and every private aircraft that operates at altitudes over 
.18,000 ft—is equipped with a 'transponder,” m effect a min¬ 
iature radio station that sends out the flight number and al¬ 
titude. These data appear, neatly boxed, on the greenish radar 
screen of the controller As the plane moves through the air, the 
tiny box proceeds by tiny hops across the screen A pilot can at¬ 
tract the attention of a controller by making his flight data bright¬ 
en. as though a tiny supernova had flared on the radar. 


I n some belter-equipped centers (e.g.. Fort Worth, Denver, 
Kansas City), a computer is also keeping its unblinking eye 
on the action If two of the little boxes come within two min¬ 
utes of each other on a collision course, the computer, keep¬ 
ing track of the heading and speed, makes both data blocks 
start blinking to alert the controller 

Fvcry jetliner is also equipped with a device that stridently 
warns a pilot who is unknowingly flying toward a mountainside, 
a tower or,the ground The instrument flashes a red light, sounds 
a whooping alarm and plays a recording that orders, “Pull up ? 
Pull up!” Fhe system seems to be working well In 1976, the first 
year it was universally used, no U S. airliner rammed into an ob¬ 
struction During the previous ten years, there had been an av¬ 
erage of six such crashes annually 

As the jet proceeds across the U S , a constant danger is that 
contioiler and pilot will somehow misundeistand each other. 
This apparently happened on Dec 1, 1974. when TWA Flight 
514 was approaching Dulles international Airport, outside Wash¬ 
ington. D.C. Coming in too low. the plane crashed into a moun¬ 
tain while the helpless controller watched the blip disappear 
from his radarscope Since that disaster, controllers, while giv¬ 
ing the final clearance, read out specific altitude changes to pi¬ 
lots approaching all airports 

I The fear of causing such a crash or a collision 
- - know n w ith studied casualness as creating an “alu¬ 
minum shower” - puts the coniroSIcis under tremen¬ 
dous strain from the time they clear a jet for lakeoff 
until they guide it to a landing (see diagram) FA A psy¬ 
chological tests have shown that controllers under¬ 
go more stress than combat pilots. At Chicago's 
O'Hare Airport, the world's busiest, they are allowed 
to work for only 90 minutes at a stretch during peak 
hours, landing a plane every two minutes while si¬ 
multaneously keeping track of half a dozen more. 
Roughly one-third of O'Hare’s controllers suffer 
from peptic ulcers, and another third have gastric 
or emotional problems of one kind or another. While 
they work, the controllers gulp down antacid tab¬ 
lets from jars kept within easy reach. The Chicago 
branch of the Professional Air Traffic Controllers 
Organization has sued the r aa, claiming that the 
O'Hare unit is understaffed, backup equipment is 
lacking, and training programs are ineffective. 

What are the controllers' thoughts when tension 
builds? Says Charles Cacace. 33, a controller at New 
York City's J.F.K. Airport. “You don’t look at an air¬ 
plane as if it were carrying 300 people. It would af¬ 
fect the way you do your job. Makes you nervous. 
You look at it as though it were a piece of tin need¬ 
ing to be put someplace, but in the back of ypur 
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In the beginning, two years 
ago, there were sceptics. The 
return of a famous old name in 
a revolutionary new format? 

Not only that but the introduction 
of a completely new kind of 
photography. Roal Time 
Photography. The term borrowed 
from the computer field. Applied 
to cameras it means photography 
free of delays, free of limitations 
and free of restricting technical 
pettiness. 


This camera is the result of a 
cooperative effort between three 
great names. Two in the field of 
cameras. One in automobile 
design? That’s right, automobile 
design. Yashica, the pioneer in 
camera electronics. Carl Zeiss, a 
leader in the German optical field. 
And the automobile designer? The 
Porsche Design Group. 


The result of this cooperation 
is of course the CONTAX RTS 
and the Real Time System of 
photography. The fact that this 
revolutionary camera and system 
have taken Europe by storm is now 
history. What is news, is that it is 
available in this area at last. Now 
you can experience the speed, 
accuracy, optical perfection 
and handling ease that only 
CONTAX can give. It’s not for 
everyone of course, but it could be 
just made for you. 


A. N. Banerjee., 
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CONTROLLED FLIGHT 
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determines plane's correct 
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mind you always hope you don’t get involved in some mess/* 

The grim reality of flying today is that the margins of error 
are slim indeed and that any mistake can create a holocaust. 
‘ y The skies are filled with jumbo jets carrying hundreds of pas¬ 
sengers. Closing speeds can reach 1,000 m.p.h. or more, making 
it difficult for humans to react quickly enough in the event of 
error. The congestion at major airports is so great at peak hours 
—late Friday afternoon is especially bad—that air controllers 
have to order incoming jets to stack up at altitude intervals of 
1,000 ft. The landing is a carefully choreographed minuet of the 
skies as the plane on the bottom of the stack is cleared to come 
in and all the others moved down a level. During peak hours at 
O’Hare, jets use not only two parallel runways, but one that cuts 
across the other two—putting added pressures on the harassed 
air controller sweating over his radarscope. 

If air travel is safe today in the U.S., it is still not safe enough. 
The number of flights per day—now 13,000—is expected to edge 
up 2% to 3% annually. To make matters worse, the number of pri¬ 


vate aircraft is anticipated to grow from 168,000 to 200,000 in 
two years. As any air controller will testify, some small planes 
wander through air corridors filled with huge Boeings and Lock- 
heeds coming in to land. Says one New York controller: “There 
are just too damn many planes in the air around certain airports 
—too damn many for anybody’s health.” 

Can U.S. flying be made safer? The answer clearly is yes, 
say the experts. One way, according to FAA Administrator Mc- 
Lucas, is to help the pilot during his final approach—the time 
when he shifts from watching his instruments to looking at the 
runway looming up ahead. Says McLucas: “That transition, from 
instruments to eyeball, it appears, is the most dangerous part of 
the flight.” A panel of six retired pilots set up to advise the faa 
in 1975 argued that it was extremely difficult to make the visual 
adjustment. Said one pilot: “ft’s getting to be a scandal up there.” 
At the switchover, says McLucas, “the plane typically dips be¬ 
low the glide slope. It’s sort of a lag that’s built into the pilot’s sys¬ 
tem. I’ve looked at data from the flight recorders time after 


FUnw me Fear oi Hying 


While the wreckage was still smol¬ 
dering at Tenerife. another Pan Am jet 
last week prepared for takeoff at Wash¬ 
ington's Dulles International Airport. 
The 67 passengers aboard were among 
the millions of Americans who—strictly 
out of fear—either have never flown or 
have taken planes only in dire emergen¬ 
cies. Now. as the culmination of a $100 
course given by Pan Am to combat their 
anxiety, they were about to take an hour- 
long 'graduation" flight on a 707 jet. 
Aboard was Time’s Chris English , an in¬ 
trepid air traveler. His report: 

After seven nights of classroom in¬ 
struction, a tour of the Leesburg Air 
Traffic Control Center and a behind- 
the-scenes look at Dulles Airport, the 
class was ready for the flight. At check¬ 
in, a few were in tears. One woman had 
brought her psychiatrist with her. Sev¬ 
eral others clutched their Bibles. The 
worries they had confessed to various 
Pan Am classroom lecturers—Govern¬ 
ment safety experts, former fearful fly¬ 


ers and psychiatrists—bubbled up again: 
Could 1 fall out of the plane? Might 1 
not get stuck in the toilet? What about 
all that air turbulence? 

As takeoff approached, Group Lead¬ 
er Truman (“SUm”) Cummings, a Pan 
Am pilot who had originated the course, 
could see that some firmness was in or¬ 
der. When the woman accompanied by 
the “shrink” asked to be let off before 
the flight, Cummings refused. Her fear, 
he decided, was not genuine enough. She 
finally agreed to join the rest of the class 
in deep-breathing relaxation exercises 
as the 707 taxied down the runway, 
turned, took off and headed up the Po¬ 
tomac River Valley. 

■ 

With a cloudless sky, the view of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains and Harpers Fer¬ 
ry was magnificent—for those brave 
enough to look down. Several passengers 
who had expressed a fear of flying over 
mountains decided that the peaks did 
not seem quite so formidable from an al¬ 
titude of 20,000 ft. For those who had 


voiced concern over all the thumps and 
other sounds made by planes during 
flight, the pilot lowered and then raised 
the flaps and landing gear. 

By the time the jet turned around 
and headed back over the Chesapeake 
Bay, most of those aboard were having 
a grand time. Their mood was lifted by 
flight attendants, who moved up and 
down the aisle with champagne—and 
by the spectacular sight of a British Air¬ 
ways Concorde approaching Dulles sev¬ 
eral thousand feet below us. A few pas¬ 
sengers remained miserably huddled in 
their seats, praying for the flight to end, 
but the new converts talked of one day 
trying supersonic flight. At touchdown, 
as at takeoff, the cabin erupted in a 
round of applause. 

Later at the graduation ceremony, 
diplomas were handed out, and the most 
nervous students got framed copies of 
John Gillespie Magee Jr.’s poem High 
Flight (“Oh! I have slipped the surly 
bonds of Earth ...”). Most of the pas¬ 
sengers were jubilant over their conquest 
of fear. To prove their new-found con¬ 
fidence, two classmates left Dulles that 
afternoon not by car, as they had ar¬ 
rived, but by jet. 
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time, and you'll see a smooth descent, and then a dip below the 
glide scope, and then the pilot pulling the ship back up." 

McLucas’s recommended solution: an electronics system that 
would project instrument data right onto the windshield so that 
the pilot would also be able to watch the runway during the en¬ 
tire approach. Last week a group of specialists from the faa and 
NASA began talks about developing an airliner “heads up” dis¬ 
play system similar to ones already used on military aircraft. 

An irony of air safety is that the airliners are built so well 
today that many passengers and crew members survive the ac¬ 
tual impact but die in the flames that follow. Death often results 
from breathing the poisonous fumes generated by the burning 
plastic materials in the interior of the plane. One of the deadly by¬ 
products: cyanide. Now, after years of criticism from safety ex¬ 
perts, the faa has begun an active search for cabin materials 
that will be both durable and flame resistant. Admits McLucas: 
“The problem right now is that you can offer the passenger the 
choice of dying by either cyanide or carbon monoxide in a cabin 
fire. But we don’t know any materials that won’t burn in an ac¬ 
cident such as that in Tenerife.” 

An faa panel, set up by McLucas, has recommended 17 
steps that the agency carry out to improve cabin safety. Among 
them: developing a means of preventing fuel from bursting into 
flame on impact; making sure that flight attendants man the 
exit doors during a landing instead of frantically collecting cock¬ 


tail glasses; giving crews better training for emergencies. Says Mc¬ 
Lucas: “I think the area of cabin safety has to be given a Jot 
more attention, and believe me, we've started on that.” 

Criticism of the faa has been growing. The National Trans¬ 
portation Safety Board (a federal agency that investigates air di¬ 
sasters and can make safety recommendations to the FAA), the 
46,000-member Air Line Pilots Association, the 14,000-member 
Professional Air Traffic Controllers Organization, and congres¬ 
sional committees have attacked the FAA for not acting aggros-' 
sively enough. For years the agency has been reluctant to take a 
tough line with either the airlines or the manufacturers. 

A holdover from the Ford Administration, McLucas resigned 
last week—as previously planned—from the post of FAA 
Administrator. As his successor, Jimmy Carter has nom¬ 
inated Langhorne M. Bond, 40, the secretary of the Il¬ 
linois department of transportation. Bond will have the job of 
finding ways to develop the necessary devices and programs to re¬ 
duce even further the hazards of flying. Then Bond will have to 
persuade and direct the nation’s great airline companies to do 
what is best. It need not be that difficult an assignment: as a 
whole, the industry has been willing and often eager to spend 
the required money to modify aircraft in the interests of safe 4 /. 
There are few industries where the interests of the provides 
and the consumers are so inextricably linked. 


Rating the world's uroorts 


Airports are being judged these days 
by a group that has a greater personal 
involvement than most in safe air trav¬ 
el. Every year the International Feder¬ 
ation of Air Line Pilots Associations 
(IFALPA), representing the flyers of 65 
nations, awards a black star, its lowest 
ranking, to those airports it thinks are 
“critically deficient,” a red star to those 
“seriously deficient.” and an orange one 
to those simply “deficient.” 

Of the 26 black star airports, three 
belong to the world’s most technolog¬ 
ically advanced nation, the U.S : 

LOS ANGELES: Pilots complain about 
the L.A. Airport’s nightly noise-abate¬ 
ment procedures, which require planes 
to land and take off over the ocean, 
where visibility is often obscured by fog 
banks. Observes one vetiran pilot: “L.A. 
Airport is a disaster waiting to happen." 
Though the airport has cut back on over¬ 
ocean landings and installed new instru¬ 
ment-landing systems for runway ap¬ 
proaches, some pilots still fear that they 
may set down in the water. 

BOSTON: Noise controls at Boston’s 
Logan Airport often require airliners to 
land and take off with tailwinds, as well 
as use the same runways for arrival and 
departure. At night, planes must ap¬ 
proach and depart over Boston Bay. Says 
a senior airline pilot* “It’s like descend¬ 
ing into a black pit over that bay.” 

ST. THOMAS, VIRGIN ISLANDS: The 
short runway at the Harry Truman Air¬ 
port gives jet pilots too little margin for 
error, and was blamed for the crash of 
an American Airlines jet last year. Con¬ 
struction of a runway extension has not 
yet begun, though federal funds have 
been made available. 

Foreign black star listings include 


seven fields in Colombia, three in Aus¬ 
tralia; Rhodes and Corfu in Greece; and 
eleven others, including Iran’s huge air¬ 
port at Tehran. 

IFALPA gives 36 world airports red 
stars including three U.S fields: 

NEW YORK CITY'S J.F.K.: Pilots knock 
the big airport for doing a poor job of re¬ 
moving snow, allowing too many main¬ 
tenance vehicles on the airfield and 
using unsafe noise control. 

HONOLULU: The main airport does 
not have approach lights for landing, 
and lacks runway groovings to help air¬ 
craft brake. The association charges that 
the procedures used by Honolulu’s con¬ 
trol tower need “review.” 

ANCHORAGE: The Alaskan field has 
just one east-west strip, so that many 
landings are made in tricky crosswinds. 
Until Anchorage completes its new 
cross strip, it will keep its red rating. 

Among foreign red star airports: 


Mexico City, Hong Kong, Bombay, New 
Delhi, Naples and Nassau. 

IFALPA names one U.S. airport 
among the 250 on its orange star list: 

PORTLAND: Pilots complain that the 
Oregon airport does not provide satis¬ 
factory runway lighting for approaching 
planes. 

Some of the foreign orange star 
fields: Cairo. Kingston, San Juan. 

Still, there are airports that even the 
most demanding pilots do not fault. In 
the U.S., according to a Time survey 
taken last week, airline captains prefer 
Dallas-Fort Worth, Minneapolis-St. 
Paul, Kansas City, Miami and Dulles In¬ 
ternational outside Washington, D.C., 
because they are uncongested and have 
wide spaces between runways and taxi- 
ways. They also have excellent air traf¬ 
fic control and emergency equipment. 
Abroad, pilots like London’s Heathrow, 
Amsterdam’s Schipol, Paris’ De Gaulle 
and the Frankfurt airport. These fields, 
like their American counterparts, have 
the best lighting, communications and 
radar equipment available. 
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Should We Give the U.S. Back to the Indians? 


Of the nation’s 216 million people nearly I million are de¬ 
scended from the Indian tribes that weie sprinkled about the con¬ 
tinent when the Europeans first came settling The Indians, since 
the confrontation at Wounded Knee in 1890 that marked the 
end of their serious resistance to the white newcomers, have 
lived in relative peace amid the prevalent society They are 
among the poorest of all national mmoiitics. the most prone to ill¬ 
ness, the least educated the most resistant to assimilation into 
the mainstream of American life They have been, as well, the 
least conspicuous and most docile of minorities—until recently 
Now they are on a warpath of sorts again, armed this lime with 
old treaties and new court writs and led by sharpshooting law¬ 
yers whose allies include, to the chagrin of many non-Indians, 
the US. Government I heir staled 
aim. to recovei huge sw.itches of land 
and some of the rights they yielded 
during the inexorable sweep of ex¬ 
panding American civ ili/ution Their 
campaign seems to iaise the improb¬ 
able but not fiivolous question 
Should the country—or sizable parts 
of it—be given back to the Indians’’ 

The Indians’ declared objectives 
strike many Americans as naive or 
quixotic at best, and at worst mis¬ 
chievous By laying legal claim to 
some areas that are heavily populat¬ 
ed or commercially valuable or both, 
they have irritated and angered in¬ 
numerable citizens -many of whom 
know that whatever the Indian griev¬ 
ance, it cannot be pinned on their 
late-arriving forefathers. Some Indi¬ 
an claims have created uneasiness 
and even turmoil in entire towns, par¬ 
alyzing the real estate business, de¬ 
laying bond issues, thwarting com¬ 
mercial and housing construction 
and beclouding future planning At 
first the claims aroused amusement, 
now they are taken seriously This 
was dramatized last week when the 
White House was the site for a con¬ 
ference called to miioduce the Pres¬ 
ident's own mediator. Gcoigia Su¬ 
preme Court Justice William Gunter, 
to parties in the big Maine land case. 

Spokesmen for the plaintiff Passamaquoddy and Penobscot 
tribes, their lawyers, and representatives of the Interior and Jus¬ 
tice departments attended the largely ceremonial session. 

Inevitably, the wave of claims has stirred up anti-Indian hos¬ 
tility. 'We are bitter.’' says Geoigc Ben way, chairman of the se¬ 
lectmen of Mashpee. Mass., one besieged town on Cape Cod. In 
a combative spirit sardonically known as “whitelash,” the Town 
of Mashpee has filed a countersuit against the Wampanoag tribe 
—demanding $200 million as the cost of all accrued improve¬ 
ments if the Wampanoags should win their claim to much of the 
town s property. 

After so many quiet years, what got into the Indians? Some 
scholars believe they never did fully abandon their hopes of re¬ 
gaining lost land and privileges. In iMnd Crab (1972), John Upton 
Terrell argues that from the very first coming of the white man 
the Indians’ primary urge has been “defense, a ceaseless strug¬ 
gle to save their homes, their resources, their lives.' 1 This view 
may exaggerate the constancy of the Indians' will during an era 
when they were displaced by a relentlessly expanding society. 
Yet that will has plainly stiffened. In Apologies to the Iroquois 
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(19*59), Edmund Wilson noted the emergence of a sort of Indian 
“nationalism” that he likened to that of the Israelis. Clearly, 
some new assertiveness began crystallizing among the Indians 
in the 1960s, when I hey came under the sway of the same in¬ 
fluences that had amused many other minorities into bristling 
self-awareness. Suddenly. Indians demanded attention in a se¬ 
quence of media dramatics—the occupation of Alcatraz (1969), 
the trashing of the Bureau of Indian Affairs headquarters (1972), 
the new confrontation at Wounded Knee (1973) As it turned 
out, these episodes proved to be mere diversions compared with 
a fundamental new- strategy that was taking shape unnoticed. 
That strategy is the ongoing legal offensive--part of a spirit that 
is now called by its backers the Indian Renaissance. 

The size of the offensive is strik¬ 
ing More tlyxn half of the 266 fed¬ 
erally recognized tribes arc litigating 
claims and contentions. The U.S. Bu¬ 
reau of Indian Affairs, a party to 30 
such cases four years ago, was cop¬ 
ing with 80 by the end of 1976. The 
Native American Rights Fund, the 
largest organization specializing in 
Indian law, opened headquarters in 
Boulder, Colo., six years ago with ten 
cases; today it handles almost 400 
cases in 40 states. 

The big land-claim cases are all 
in the Fast The million or so non-In¬ 
dian inhabitants of Maine seemed 
challenged at first by the land claims 
of the Passamaquoddy and Penob¬ 
scot tribes, whose target area em¬ 
braced 12.5 million acres. The claim 
remains the largest of those pending, 
even though the Indians have re¬ 
duced their target to some 8 million 
sparsely settled acres. Fully as dis¬ 
turbing as the claim, as some down- 
Flasters see it, is the fact that the In¬ 
dians have the active backing of the 
U.S. Justice Department. Actually, 
Justice has no choice In a 1974 case 
brought by the Maine Indians, the 
courts affirmed that the Indian is a 
legal ward for whom the Federal 
Government is obliged to act as 
guardian, a relationship still little 
known to the public. Thus if the efforts to settle the Maine case 
by mediation fail, it is the Justice Department that will file suit 
against property owners on behalf of the Indians—a prospect 
that can only salt the blixxlless wounds already incurred. 

Such suits are conceivable, if not probable, in other land 
claims, of which half a dozen are pending on the Eastern sea¬ 
board alone. A total of 350,000 acres has been claimed by the 
Wampanoags in Massachusetts, the Pequots and Schaghticokes 
m Connecticut, the Narragansetts in Rhode Island, the Oneidas 
in New York. The Catawbas of South Carolina contend they 
are entitled to 144,000 acres that embrace the cities of Rock 
Hill and Fort Mill. The roll call of litigant tribes is like a Whit- 
manesque iteration; Miccosukee, Sioux, Cheyenne, Chippewa. 
Seven Oklahoma tribes—Kaw, Ponca, Tonkawa, Pawnee, Otoe, 
Osage. Creek—are shaping up a suit to assert a collective claim 
to the bed—and attendant water rights—of the Arkansas River. 
Of hundreds of controversies, however, most turn not on claims 
to land but on i&sues of land use. of rights to minerals and water, 
of fishing and hunting rights, of tribal sovereignty. Some involve 
prickly political questions that stem from the unique legal status 
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;tionship of Federal Government and Indian as guardian and 
ward. But this particular law of the land Jackson scorned with 
his much remembered crack. “John Marshall has made his de¬ 
cision; let him enforce it “ Later. Jackson used bribery and troops 
to acquire the Cherokee lands for the while man. and to drive 
the Indians across the Mississippi 

In most of the current cases, the Indians do not contend that 
the property they claim was taken by force or fraud. Instead, they 
argue that certain voluntary transfers of their land after 1790 nev¬ 
er received the congressional ratification required by the old Non- 
intercourse Act Because congressional approval is definitely re¬ 
quired, and the lack of it is easily proved, the Justice Department 
has concluded that the Indians have a solid case in law . 


Even so, it is impossible to imagine either the courts or C on¬ 
gress actually returning long-populated lands to the Indians This 
would entail the dispossession of thousands of innocent owners 
and the unthinkable unraveling of large segments of ongoing so- 
ciety. At the same lime, it is likely that the Indians will receive 
money for damages, and fan enough It might even be feasible to 
Indians demanding fishing rights camp in olympia, wash. award them some symbolic parcels of unpopulated lands. 

It is clear, after all. that the Indians have some valid claim on 
that is supposed to exempt Indians from control or taxation by the national conscience The> deserve above all else a chance to 
state and local governments The Mescalero Apaches of New reclaim the identity, dignity, pride and esteem that have too often 
Mexico have won their claim to immunity from ordinary state li- been taken away from them indeed, the mood of the Indians sug- 
censtng procedures m the sale of liquor on their reservations. In gests that the recovery of such intangibles is not a small item m 
Minnesota, the Chippewas (one of whose honorary chiefs is Vice their renaissance goals In the land cases, the Indians' willingness 
President Walter Mondalc) have won the nght to issue tribal to settle out of court, even with the law on their side, forces one to 
auto license plales wonder whether the stunning si/e of the claims has not been in- 

In the land cases, of course, the Indian Renaissance is rat- tended mainly to arrest the attention of the nation, to prick its 
thng one of the uglier skeletons in the open closet of American conscience, toaiousea more thoughtful response to the larger In* 
history. That much land occupied by the Indians was taken by dian awakening If so, the campaign has won a measure of suc- 
force or fraud is an old, richly documented cess already The proof: intervention by Pres* 

story The tale, if sad. is not surprising, giv- _ ident Carter, at Justice’s suggestion, in efforts 

en the way of civilization wherever it has &fs.O UAK6 BAND* 76 to achieve settlement of the Maine case, 

encroached on simpler societies 11 may be, Q 0\ 0% Probably no other country would take 

as many historians argue, that American I I I1 II quite so seriously land claims that propose, 

settlers were driven by an unusual hunger ■ I' I I I I I in e ^ ecl - ihc impossible rolling back of his* 

for land To pioneering Americans, in fact. lory The inherent absurdity of such a prop* 

the right to propeity was rarely dislin- chippPwa imdiams um osition might be dearer, say, in a sugges- 

guished from the right to liberty. Ii was _ _ ^ tion that Australia be handed back to the 

the irresistible pursuit f both -of land as " aborigines. Even the angry blacks of South 

the embodiment of liberty—that pul the U S astride the con- Africa are not openly challenging the right of possession held 
tinent and dispossessed the Indians from coast to coast. When jus- by descendants of the whites who invaded that land long ago. 
ufication was needed along the way. it was taken alternately Surely one of the oldest realities of the earth is that the dis- 
from a claim to divine approval and from John Locke's argu- persal of all population has been by conquest, dispossession 
ment that civilization obtained its right to the land by the in- and conquest again And if history could be unwritten, the 
vestment of its toil, the promise of its superiority world simply would not he the world England would be bereft 

■ of the English and France of the French 


True, the immigrant civilization sometimes obtained land 
honorably, by treaty or purchase But even m many of these 
cases it often appeared that the Indians did not fully understand 
the game Basically, says Wilbur Jacobs in Dispossessing the 
American Indian (1972), ‘ the Indian saw the land as supernal- 
urally provided for man s use and not subject to sale or individ¬ 
ual ownership " Some Indian Icadeis would attest loo late that 
they had no power to “sell" land, not as the white man un¬ 
derstood the word. In exchange for lands conveyed by treaty, 
the Indians oflen got little more than unendunng “protection." 

It was to protect the Indians against usurpations that Con¬ 
gress in 1790 adopted the so-called Nonintercourse Act. This 
law provided that no Indian land could change hands without 
congressional approval. In fact, the act mainly reserved to the 
Federal Government those further immense acquisitions of In¬ 
dian territory that would be made in the 19th century. The lead¬ 
er who set the pace and policy for the relentless official land¬ 
grabbing that accompanied western expansion was Andrew 
Jackson. The Tennessean vaulted to the White House on the rep¬ 
utation he had won partly by clearing the Southern states of In¬ 
dians as a major general of the militia. As President, he con¬ 
tinued the work with a determination suggested by his celebrated 
defiance of a landmark decision of the Supreme Court. In the rul¬ 
ing, Chief Justice John Marshall sought to protect the Cherokee 
tribe in Georgia against illegal encroachments and abuses by 
the whites. More broadly, Marshall also established the reia- 


Whatever settlements arc reached in the U S. must, of course, 
be weighed by Congress. Congress should be able to be fair with¬ 
out suffering the delusion that the country can really be given 
back to the Indians The time for that passed forever with the van¬ 
ishing of the pioneers who took it from them. Frank Trippnft 
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ZAIRE 


Things Are Looking Bad for Mobutu 


Is Zaire’s autocratic ruler Mobutu 
Sese Seko soon to be a President in ex¬ 
ile’ That was one possibility being con¬ 
sidered by Western diplomats in Kin¬ 
shasa last week as the 2,000 to 5,000 
Katangcsc exiles invading Zaire's Sha¬ 
ba region continued to gain ground eas¬ 
ily. In a strange war without battles, the 
exiles seemed to be conquering sizable 
swatches of what was once called Ka¬ 
tanga province without effective oppo¬ 
sition from Mobutu’s forces there. 

At week's end the Angola-backed 
rebels were less than 50 miles from Kol- 

PRESIDENT MOBUTU SESE SEKO 


wezi, where the Belgian-run G&amines 
Co. extracts more than half of Zaire's 
vital copper U S construction workers 
on a $500 million power line were air¬ 
lifted out * Should Kolwezi fall, Mobu¬ 
tu's government would be hard pressed 
to survive. French officials are said to 
have begun talks with anti-Mobutu reb¬ 
els in Paris—presumably in an effort to 
reach a compromise. 

If Mobutu fails to control the insur¬ 
gency in Shaba, he will likely face re¬ 
bellion from dissatisfied factions else¬ 
where in the country. Although the U .S., 
Belgium and France have airlifted sup¬ 
plies to Zaire, it is unlikely that any of 
Mobutu’s traditional allies would try to 
mount a rescue operation One reason 
his corruption-riddled army seems un¬ 
able to repel the invaders. 

The Katangese are skillfully using 
classic guerrilla tactics—infiltration and 
surprise, cabled Timi- Correspondent 
Erik Amfitheatrof from Kinshasa Ac¬ 
cording to sources, by the time Zaire's 
barrel-chested General Bumba Moaso 
Djogi arrayed his 2,000 troops and a 
small contingent of armor west of 
Mutshatsha, Katangese vanguards were 
already slipping past his lines. 

By day. the guerrillas hid in dense, 5- 
ft. jungle grass At night, they bicycled 
and walked down narrow dirt paths 
flanking Bumbas roadblocks. Dozens of 

* There are still 152 other Americans, mosi of them 
missionaries and Peace Corpsmen. in the threat¬ 
ened region 


ZAIRIAN TROOPS WAITING AT KOIWEZI STATION BEFORE GOING TO THE FRONT 




Katangese stole into Mutshatsha, hid¬ 
ing in the homes of sympathizers who 
are outraged by the army’s looting. Oth¬ 
ers perched in trees near the town and 
dropped grenades into crowded troop 
trucks as they went by. 

Meanwhile, the main body of Ka¬ 
tangese circled Bumba s positions to join 
the infiltrators in a lightning attack that 
erupted everywhere in Mutshatsha at 
once Within an hour, they had seized 
the army command post, the rail yard 
and a train Iqad of U S - and Belgian - 
made arms and ammunition. When 
Bumba’s edgy battalions realized they 
had been bypassed, they simply 
streamed away through the jungle. Af¬ 
ter the loss of Mutshatsha—which the 
government denied for six days—Mo¬ 
butu replaced his local commander with 
General Singa Boyenge 

Open Enthusiasm. The Kanlan- 
gesc invaders are drawn mainly from 
the I.unda tribe, traditionally among 
Central Africa’s fiercest warriors Sha¬ 
ba villagers have received them with 
open enthusiasm. Government troops, 
who speak Lingala - - the language of the 
Congo River basin—rather than the lo¬ 
cal variant of Swahili, are, by contrast, 
feared and shunned 

Besides familiarity with the region’s 
terrain and people, the grizzled Katan¬ 
gese boast over a decade and a half of 
combat-tested savvy. They originally 
fought for the late Katangese separatist 
leader Moishc Tshombe. After his defeat 
in 1963, they were forced into exile in 
Angola, then adopted by Portugal’s se¬ 
cret police to fight Angolan liberation 
groups Following Lisbon's 1974 revolu¬ 
tion, which led to the dismantling of Por¬ 
tugal’s African empire, the Katangese 
were virtually forced to side with Agos- 
tinho Neto's Marxist Popular Move¬ 
ment for the Liberation of Angola in the 
Angolan civil war. Admiral Rosa Cou- 
tinho, the left-leaning Portuguese high 
commissioner of the colony, offered 
them a subsidy if they would serve under 
Neto—and threatened to hand them 
over to Mobutu if they refused. 

Last week Zaire officials claimed 
that the invaders were fighting under 
new bosses—leftist Portuguese merce¬ 
naries—and were armed with Soviet- 
made mortars and missiles. Meanwhile, 
the pro-Moscow National Liberation 
Front of the Congo, a Paris-based exile 
group, took responsibility for the inva¬ 
sion. Its aim, F.N.L.C. spokesmen said, 
was to^overthrow Mobutu’s “neocolo¬ 
nialist tyranny ” 

The Katangese have raised the 
sharpest challenge yet to Mobutu.. A Bel- 



gian-trained soldier and former journal¬ 
ist, Mobutu has managed to unify a na¬ 
tion with a bloody history of chaos and 
tribal war. Parceling out privileged po¬ 
sitions and sinecures to leaders of Zaire's 
200 ethnic groups, Mobutu m return de¬ 
manded and got almost feudal loyally. 
High-living and profligate, he tried to 
burnish his image by such flamboyant 
stunts as the '"Rumble in the Jungle" be¬ 
tween Heavyweights Muhammad Ali 
and George Foreman in 1974, which lost 
the government $4.1 million. 

Le Guide, as Mobutu is called by the 
government-run press, flopped badly in 
managing Zaire's economy. Sinking mil¬ 
lions into prestige projects when world 
copper prices peaked in early 1974, he 
led the nation to the edge of bankrupt¬ 
cy. Meanwhile, Zaire's copper travels 43 
days from Shaba mines to Congo ports 
on Victorian-era railways and barges 
reminiscent of the African Queen. Swol¬ 
len prices of bread and other staples 
have led to widespread discontent. 

Mobutu's own corruption-fueled 
life-style has angered many of his peo¬ 
ple Still, le Guideg ave the country a dec¬ 
ade of stability If his government is top¬ 
pled by the Katangese, Zaire could slide 
back into the butchery and division that 
scarred its birth. 


EGYPT 

Small-Town Boy with 
Shopping List 

‘1 know that President Carter is a 
believer," Egypt's President Anwar Sa¬ 
dat said last week before leaving for a 
two-day visit to Washington. “1 feel hap¬ 
py that I’m going to meet him [because] 
the believer is ruled by morals and 
principles." 

Chances are the two men should get 
along well. Among other things, Sadat 
is as devout a Muslim as Carter is a Bap¬ 
tist. Both are small-town boys who talk 
about the inspiration they still gain from 
their home towns. Sadat’s Plains is a 
Nile Della village, Mit Abou Alkoum 
(the Place of the Heap), which Sadat 
has called “an unfailing source of mo¬ 
rality, common sense and perspective." 

Sadat has twice read Carter’s au¬ 
tobiography, Why Sot the Best?, and 
will be studying the book again as he 
jets across the Atlantic * The Egyptian 
President is already somewhat in Car¬ 
ter’s debt; after the mid-January food 
riots in Cairo, the U.S. advanced Egypt 
a critically needed $500 million in aid. 
What most impressed Sadat was that 
he did not even have to ask Carter for 
the money. 

* Meanwhile, Carter disclosed to Time, he has been 
boning up for the meeting by reading a thick, spe¬ 
cially prepared volume about Sadat. 




Building up a position as the Arab world's primary peacemaker. 


For several months, Sadat has been 
busily building up his position as the 
Arab world's primary peacemaker. He 
has told dozens of visiting U.S Con¬ 
gressmen: “I am not preparing for war, 
I am preoccupied with peace " With the 
support of the Saudis, he healed a rifl 
with Syria’s President Hafe/ Assad that 
had been caused by the Syrian incur¬ 
sion into Lebanon last May Prior to the 
summit meeting of Arab and African 
leaders in Cairo last month, he got Jor¬ 
dan’s King Hussein to agree to feder¬ 
ation with a still-to-bc-formed Palestin¬ 
ian state This week in Washington he 
will argue that the Arab world is ba¬ 
sically united (or at least as united as it 
is ever likely to be) and that the time is 
ripe for a return to Geneva and an at¬ 
tempt to achieve an overall peace set¬ 
tlement in the Middle East. 

Sadat has a theory that, valuable as 
his friend Henry Kissinger was during 
the period of step-by-step agreements, 
a strong Chief Executive in Washington 
is essentia] for a settlement at Geneva 
He believes that only a strong U.S. Pres¬ 
ident can convince Israelis that they 
should return to Geneva; that all par¬ 
ties, including the Palestinians, should 
be represented; and that a settlement 
can actually be achieved. Sadat also in¬ 
sists, of course, on a return to pre-1967 
borders. But he argues that in the 
context of an overall settlement, the 
matter of “secure borders" is no prob¬ 
lem; Israeli troops could patrol frontiers 


along with Arab and foreign soldiers. 

Like many other Middle East vis¬ 
itors, Sadat will also bring a shopping 
list. He will tell Carter of Egypt's need 
to buy “defensive” weapons, mainly an¬ 
titank missiles and some F-5 fighter 
planes. Presumably, he will point out 
that since he kicked the Soviet techni¬ 
cians out of Egypt five years ago, the 
Russians have sold $1.5 billion in so¬ 
phisticated weaponry to his unfriendly 
neighbor, Libyan Strongman Muammar 
Gaddafi Although the U.S. now pro¬ 
vides Egypt with about $900 million a 
year in aid (second only to what it gives 
Israel), its only previous military sale to 
Egypt consisted of six C-130 transports 
ordered last year. 

Crushing Burden. On a grander 
scale. Sadat may also argue for $8 bil¬ 
lion to $10 billion over the next three 
years to put into action a soil of Arab 
Marshall Plan. He will presumably tell 
Carter about his dream for reclaiming 
some 2 million acres of Egypt’s western 
desert and creating new towns and 
farms there. Egypt has the expertise for 
such a massive project, he will point out, 
but first it must be relieved of the crush¬ 
ing burden of maintaining an army of 
850,000 men—and the only way to do 
this is through a peace settlement. 

On his first meeting, Sadat does not 
expect Carter to commit himself to any 
of these proposals. But he is convinced 
that Carter will at least give him a sym¬ 
pathetic ear. 
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ISRAEL 

Found: Five Terrorists 

The planned attack on an FI AI Boe¬ 
ing 707 at Nairobi in January 1976 could 
have been the single bloodiest anti- 
Isracli act ever carried out by pro- 
Palestinian terrorists. Luckily. Kenyan 
authorities arrested three Arabs near the 
city's airport before they could fire their 
Soviet-made Sirela missile at the Isiacli 
jet, which had 158 passengers aboard 
Nine days later, two young West Ger¬ 
mans in Nairobi who inquired about the 
Arabs were also seized Then all five dis¬ 
appeared. What happened to them? 
There were reports in Kenya that they 
had been secretly flown to Israel, but for 
more than a year. Jerusalem denied it. 
That denial was false 

Last week Israeli officials publicly 
admitted that they had, in fact, been 


holding the five missing suspects without 
trial for 14 months The Israelis had 
spirited them from Nairobi, apparently 
with the connivance of the Kenyan gov¬ 
ernment That disclosure filled m a small 
blank in Lhe historical record of Israel's 
most dramatic antilerrorist triumph 
—last July's rescue of hostages held by 
hijackers at Uganda's Entebbe Airport 
Among other demands, the Entebbe 
hijackers had insisted that Kenya re¬ 
lease the five terrorists; the Nairobi 
government answered—correctly, as it 
turns out- that it did not have the group 
in custody. 

The parents of one of the missing 
West Germans, 23-year-old Brigitte 
Schulz, spent nearly a year trying to find 
her. Their repeated letters to the West 
German embassy in Nairobi met first 
with silence, then with a flat denial that 
either of the two Germans had been ar¬ 


rested in the city. In Tel Aviv, German 
officials denied any knowledge of the 
two captives on the part of the Israelis. 
Then, last January, the Schulzes learned 
conclusively that Brigitte was being 
held under "administrative detention,’* 
which allows the Israeli government to 
hold suspects without charge. An Israeli 
diplomat then asked the Schulzes to 
keep the matter secret—possibly be¬ 
cause Israel wanted to spare Kenya 
some diplomatic embarrassment. But 
they balked when authorities refused to 
let their Israeli attorney visit their 
daughter. Three weeks ago, on the eve of 
a visit by West German Foreign 
Minister Hans-Dietrich Gcnschcr, the 
Israelis told the West German embassy 
that they had been holding Brigitte and 
her cohort, Thomas Reuter, 24 The 
West German ambassador subsequently 
lodged a "firm protest" with Jerusalem 
for having ignored the diplomatic cour¬ 


tesy of informing his government Bri¬ 
gitte’s parents then forced Israel into 
public disclosure by threatening to talk 
to the press. Later, after seeing Brigitte 
for the first time in prison, the Schul/es 
claimed the Israelis had given her the 
choice of becoming an informer or 
spending the rest of her life in prison. 

Now Israel promises trials—but in 
secret before a military court, under a 
law that claims jurisdiction over suspects 
anywhere who are accused of crimes 
against Israelis So far, the Schulzes’ 
chosen lawyer cannot represent their 
daughter. The authorities did not feel 
contrite about having ignored legal as 
well as diplomatic niceties in holding the 
five incommunicado for so long. A For¬ 
eign Ministry statement insisted that 
"Israel finds itself in the front line of this 
war lagainst terrorism) and will contin¬ 
ue to defend its air routes as in the past.” 


ARGENTINA 

Hope from a 
Clockwork Coup 

Buenos Aires one year ago was a city 
on the edge of anarchy. Almost daily, ter¬ 
rorists of the left and right kidnaped or 
murdered business executives. military 
officers and union leaders. Bombs rav¬ 
aged army barracks, public buildings 
and vital industries . Under the inept gov¬ 
ernment of Juan Perdn s widow Isabel, 
inflation in Argentina was galloping at 
an annual rate of 350 (/ c The Treasury, 
down to its last foreign resenes, was about 
to default on its overseas debt. Then, on 
March 24. in a bloodless, clcx k work coup, 
the military deposed Isabel Perdn from 
the presidency lAid by the Commander 
tn Chief of the'army. Jorge Rafael Vi de- 
la. the new junta set two grxds crushing 
terrorism and reviving the economy. How 
well has it done? Last week TlMl Cor¬ 
respondent Barry Hi Hen brand cabled 
this assessment 

Neither of the junta’s aims has been 
wholly achieved. But a yeai after the 
coup, Argentina’s military government 
has brought the country from paralysis 
to the edge of hope. Terrorism sputters 
on, but Argentines have learned to cope 
with it, even ignore it Buenos Aires' 
boutiques and restaurants are jammed. 
The economy, though troubled, shows 
encouraging signs of strength. Proudly, 
President Videla claims, "We have pro¬ 
gressed a lot in a short time, but we have 
a long way to go " 

The fight against terrorism is far 
from over Since the coup. 1,700 leftist 
guerrillas and 124 soldiers and police 
have died in what the military calls "the 
dirty war " The government has virtu¬ 
ally wiped out one major terrorist group, 
the leftist Eferafo Revolucionario del 
Pueblo (hRP ). The other large guer¬ 
rilla network is the Montoneros. who are 
also leftists with Peronisl sympathies; 
most of their top leaders have been killed 
or captured, but they can still launch 
spectacular bombings, kidnapings and 
murders. One shootout last week took 
place at Buenos Aires' evening rush 
hour, near the Supreme Court building. 
Says one military expert: "The guerril¬ 
las are not as strong, but they will be 
dangerous for some time to come." 

The army’s methods of countering 
terror are brutal. In a scathing report 
last month. Amnesty International, the 
London-based human rights group, ac¬ 
cused the military of arbitrary detention, 
torture, summary executions and the 
"disappearance" of at least 500 sus¬ 
pects since the coup. Amnesty charges 
that many of the desaparecidos were 
innoceiu citizens abducted and mur¬ 
dered by soldiers and police in mufti; vic¬ 
tims' bodies have turned up "at the bot¬ 
tom of lakes, decomposing in rubbish 




INGER SCHULZ, MOTHER Of CAPTIVE, MEETS WITH JERUSALEM PRESS 

Denials, seciecy and a year-long hunt for her daughtei. 
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ARGENTINA'S PRESIDENT JORGE V1DELA 

heaps or blown to pieces in quarries.” 

Members of the junta admit that tor¬ 
ture takes place They argue that harsh 
tactics are justified “in direct proportion 
to the nature of the attack.” Says Vide¬ 
la "What is Argentina to do? Does it de¬ 
fend itself or does it let its way of life 
be changed? 1 reply: Argentina must de¬ 
fend itself against this aggression ” Pres¬ 
ident Carter's decision in February to 
cut U.S. arms aid was received with 
angry dismay. ‘Carter does not under¬ 
stand us,” said one officer. “He is play¬ 
ing into the hands of the terrorists, not 
helping the forces of democracy.” 

ECONOMICS MINISTER JOSt MARTINEZ 



The shy, rail-thin Vkl$a, known as 
el Hueso (the Bone), is regarded as a 
moderate within the junta. Videla. who 
has resisted demands from hard-liners 
like Navy Admiral Emilio Massera for 
sterner repression of intellectuals and 
students, is committed to restoring ci¬ 
vilian rule “once the situation permits “ 
The military, he says, “does not have a 
totalitarian calling.” Nonetheless, some 
Argentines fear there are high-ranking 
officers who would like to establish a 
neofascist regime. 

No one expects the junta to step 
down soon. Eleven years of Perrin's rule 
plus another two decades of his baleful 
influence paralyzed moderate political 
forces. Even as Isabelt la awaits trial 
for misuse of public funds, et Lider's 
cult retains its mystique. “People have 
no confidence in parlies.” concedes one 
politician. “We are not ready for elec¬ 


der Isabelita. but stiU coiTosive. Ac^Ms- 
touted to lavish salaries and the best 
and cheapest food in South America, Ar¬ 
gentines are eating less steak and moon¬ 
lighting to stay solvent. Real wages have 
plummeted by 50% to 60^ in a year. 
But unemployment in Buenos Aires is 
only 4'.; to 5%—testimony to the mus¬ 
cle of Peronist unions, whose members 
provided el Lider's political infantry. 

Work with Sadness. Videla is de¬ 
termined to wrestle down the unions' 
“political power and abnormal privi¬ 
leges” Toward that goal, Martinez dc 
Ho/ is trying to prune the mammoth 
state-iun industrial sector, a Peron-cra 
albatioss that produces less than 10% 
of Argentina's G.N.P.—and much of 
the government's debts and deficits 
Slate enterprises employ an estimated 
300.000 unnecessary workers. But the 
Economy Minister's plans to cut bloat¬ 



BUENOS AIRES WORKERS AT LUNCH DURING THEIR TRABAJO A TRiSTBZA GO-SLOW ACTION 

The government is determined to wrestle down the power of the unions. 


tions until Pcronism is dismantled and 
forgotten.” 

That task has been assigned prin¬ 
cipally to Videla's wiry, pragmatic 
Economy Minister. Jose Martinez de 
Hoz, 51. former chairman of Argentina's 
largest private steel company. If the 
country’s economy can be saved, busi¬ 
ness leaders agree, he can do it. Thanks 
largely to his conservative fiscal pol¬ 
icies, Argentina’s foreign reserves have 
grown m the past year from $23 mil¬ 
lion to more than $2.3 billion. After a 
$1 billion deficit in 1975, the country's 
1976 balance of payments returned to 
the black, buoyed by a record 11.2 mil¬ 
lion-ton wheat harvest. International 
banks are again offering loans, and an 
estimated $400 million from foreign ac¬ 
counts held by inflation-wary Argen¬ 
tines has returned to the country 

Nonetheless, inflation courses on at 
8% to 10% a month —lower than un¬ 


ed staff and sell losing businesses to pri¬ 
vate firms have run into strong union 
opposition. When Videla raised the 
work week of Buenos Aires' huge state 
electricity company from 35 to 42 hours 
and cut some fringe benefits, workers re¬ 
sponded with a crippling go-slow action 
—poetically known as trahajo a tnste- 
za (work with sadness). “The trouble 
with this country is that people have 
never gone hungry.” grouses an angry 
naval officer. “They don't know uhat 
it is to work for a day's wages.” 

Increasing productivity and defeat¬ 
ing inflation are clearly vital It will not 
be easy for Martinez de Ho/ to achieve 
this without creating massive unemploy¬ 
ment and real recession If that soil of 
tailspin came with living standards fall¬ 
ing and terrorists still active, workers 
and their Peronist union bosses might he 
tempted to try something far less passive 
than trahajo a tristeza 
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INDONESIA 

A Pre-Election Chat with the Bapak 


Indonesia's national election on 
May 2 was barely a month away, and 
politicking along the 3,000-island archi¬ 
pelago was at fever pitch But not for 
Bapak (Father) Suharto, 55, the mys¬ 
tical Javanese who confidently expects 
to serve a third five-year term as Pres¬ 
ident of Indonesia. Says he matter-of- 
factly “I don't have to campaign ” To 
be sure. Indonesia's three political or¬ 
ganizations (Muslim United Develop¬ 
ment Party, Democratic Party of Indo¬ 
nesia and the military-backed Golkar, 
which calls itself a “functional group” 
rather than a party) all support Suhar¬ 
to. Even so, there are signs that the rul¬ 
ing Golkar, which drew 62% of the vote 
in the last election, might not fare so 
well this tune 

For Suharto, that would be one more 
in a lengthy series of personal and po¬ 
litical setbacks First came the bloody 
riots triggered by Japanese Premier Ka- 
kuei Tanaka's visit to Indonesia in 
1974, then the rancor-filled breakup of 
the aspri, Suharto's inner sanctum of 
military advisers. And just last year 
there was the devastating discovery that 
Pertamina, the state-owned oil compa¬ 
ny, had run up debts and losses of per¬ 
haps $10 billion (Time, March 22,1976) 
Faced with mounting criticism of cor¬ 
ruption in his government, the President 
subsequently denounced komersialisasi 
jabatan (abuse of office) and issued a di¬ 
rective against special business privileg¬ 
es for his friends and relatives. Public 
outrage also forced him to fire his old 
comradc-in-arms, Lieut. General Ibnu 
Sutowo. the boss of Pertamina Last 
week, according to the government, the 
flamboyant Sutowo was languishing un¬ 
der house arrest in Jakarta. 

At his own Cendana Street resi¬ 
dence, Suharto remained very much un¬ 
ruffled by the controversies swirling 
around him In a living room filled with 
fanciful bric-a-brac—a dozen life-si/e 
mannequins displaying native Indone¬ 
sian costumes, a 20-foot glass case full 
of blue-and-white porcelain, an indoor 
lily pond and a salt-water tank of trop¬ 
ical fish—the President spoke for 90 
minutes with Time Inc Director James 
A. Linen and Timf Hong Kong Bureau 
Chief Roy Rowan, discussing some of 
the problems confronting Indonesia 
Excerpts from the interview 

ON HIS POLITICAL OPPOSITION. The 

only people who can pass judgment on 
whether the President's program is suc¬ 
cessful are the members of the Consul¬ 
tative Assembly. They elect the Pres¬ 
ident. Should the President deviate from 
the major guidelines of state policy, they 
can revoke his mandate. Under this sys¬ 
tem there is no opposition. Rather, there 
are interconnecting chains of social and 
political pressure, resulting from nation- 
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INDONESIA'S PRESIDENT SUHARTO 
Unruffled by controversy. 


al, provincial and regional elections, 
which are finally brought to bear on the 
assembly. 

ON RELATIONS WITH CHINA. Since 
Indonesia had a rather bitter experience 
in the past, we should be careful indeed 
of any efforts to normalize relations with 
China. We should heighten our vigi¬ 
lance Under the old order, relations be¬ 
tween Indonesia and the People's Re¬ 
public were so close that a political axis 
connected Jakarta. Phnom-Penh, Ha¬ 
noi, Pyongyang and Peking. This was 
fully exploited by the Communists here 
to expand membership and enlarge in¬ 
fluence until they finally raised arms 
against the government. Thank good¬ 
ness we were successful in smashing 
the Indonesian Communist Party's 
strength. But then again there arc still 
dormant and dangerous remnants that 
may receive assistance from China. 

ON U.S. OVERTURES TO HANOI. The 
whole Indochina peninsula is busy re¬ 
building. I consider it normal that a na¬ 
tion trying to consolidate itself internal¬ 
ly should want to establish relations with 
other countries. And I see moves being 
made by the U.S. to normalize relations 
with Viet Nam increasing. 

ON FOREIGN INVESTMENT. The gov¬ 
ernment is trying to create an invest¬ 
ment climate in which we can guar¬ 
antee reasonable profits for a long 
duration. As far as the Pertamina case 


is wnccmca* inyvneemt owft mim 
to tackle the problem and overcome 
the difficulties. I want to reassure oil 
companies of their opportunity for prof¬ 
itable operation and continuity in ac¬ 
cordance with the foreign-investment 
law. On the other hand, companies try¬ 
ing to reap huge profits tend to cause 
social chaos, thereby not only elimi¬ 
nating profits but also obliterating their 
whole capital investment. 

ON JAPAN'S ASIAN TRADE. The 
Southeast Asian nations collectively, not 
individually, should establish a dialogue 
with Japan. This will help to allay sus¬ 
picions that Japan will dominate trade 
relations with us. But the industrial po¬ 
tential of Japan is so great, we hope it 
will eventually help boost our own eco¬ 
nomic resilience. However, it is the de¬ 
termination of the asean states to ex¬ 
pand their markets in America, Europe 
and other parts of the world so as not 
to depend solely on Japan. During the 
past ten years we have increased In¬ 
donesia's annual per capita income 
from $80 to $180. That is tremendous 
progress 

ON HUMAN RIGHTS. 1 think the In¬ 
donesian people have a strong desire 
to protect human rights. The problem 
is in exercising these rights while not 
damaging the l ights of others. In this 
sense human rights are closely bound 
to personal responsibility If President 
Carter pursues his interest by judging 
and evaluating human rights according 
to American standards, this could lead 
to misinterpretation. For instance, if 
strings are attached to economic aid 
that we believe challenge our internal 
policy, then Indonesia would rather not 
receive any aid 


AUSTRALIA 

The Terrible Top End 

The northernmost region of Austra¬ 
lia is popularly known as the Top End 
—though some settlers might prefer to 
call it hell A sweltering stretch of desert 
and tropical bushland, the Top End is 
parched by 100 F. temperatures and pe¬ 
riodically drowned in cyclonic floods. It 
is home to crocodiles, wild buffaloes, 
stinging insects—and only the most op¬ 
timistic of men. 

Few men can make a go of it these 
days, however. Parts of Australia's 
northern territories are virtually littered 
with the skeletal remains of failed, mam¬ 
moth land-development schemes and 
bankrupt agricultural projects. One 
spectacular instance of failure was the 
collapse two weeks ago of the northern 
cattle empire of Sir William Gunn—for 
30 years one of the nation’s most bull¬ 
ish pastoral pioneers. Gunn, 63, was 
chairman of the Australian Wool Board 
and a member of the Australian Wheat 
Board and the Export Development 
Council. He announced that his five cat¬ 
tle companies, managing more than 




AUSTRALIA'S STUBBORNLY UNTAMED NORTHERN TERRITORY SHOWS EFFECTS OF DEVASTAtlNGLY LONG DROUGHT 


2,500 sq. mi. of Top End range land, 
were saddled with debts of almost U S. 
$3.5 million Said Gunn of the Top End. 
“You can’t borrow cash and survive up 
there. It’s too big, too costly.*’ 

Gunn's plight, in fact, is being 
echoed by cattlemen all over Australia. 
The entire beef industry has been hit 
by a cyclical slump in which prices for 
their product have hit 26e per lb.—down 
from 55c in 1973—while costs have ris¬ 
en by as much as 300% Two-thirds of 
the beef ranchers on Australia’s 50,000 
spreads now earn less than U.S. $5,500 
annually and run their operations at a 
loss, double the number four years ago. 

No Action. What affects all of Aus¬ 
tralia is even worse in the Top End. fruit 
and vegetables must be flown in to re¬ 
mote cattle stations (the biggest of them, 
at 11,262 sq. mi., is almost the si/e of Bel¬ 
gium), gasoline costs 50% extra, doctors 
make house calls by air, and education¬ 
al services are beamed in by radio. 
Ranchers have halved their staffs and 
their children frequently drop out of 
school to help at home. To raise extra 
cash, some owners are even taking out¬ 
side jobs and working their stations only 
on weekends. Says Cattlemen’s Union 
Marketing Chairman ian Robertson: 
“Cattlemen are becoming the new un¬ 
derprivileged class." To save their 
enterprises, ranchers are demanding 
government-guaranteed minimum in¬ 
comes, but so far, neither federal nor 
state authorities have taken action. 

If the ranchers go bust, they will 
be only the latest in a long line of ag¬ 
riculturalists to try—and fail—taming 
the Top End. In 1954 California En¬ 
trepreneur Allen Chase and TV Per¬ 
sonality Art Linkletter sank millions 
of dollars into a rice-growing operation 
aptly called Humpty Doo. Neither hors¬ 
es nor men could keep the project to¬ 
gether after hordes of wild magpie geese 
ravaged young crops as quickly as they 
grew. A lavish cotton-raising scheme 
established on western Australia’s Ord 
River in 1962 failed twelve years later 



CATTLEMAN, ONE OF THE "NEW UNDERPRIVILEGED," VIEWING HIS HERD OF HEREFOROS 


when voracious boll worms ripped 
through the harvest 

C learly, the lure of the north is 
what can be gleaned below ground, rath¬ 
er than what can be reaped above it. 
Northern Australia has one-fifth of the 
world’s known uranium supply—350,- 
000 tons (Time, Feb 23, 1976). There 
are enough phosphates (245 million 
tons) to meet current world demand 
for 30 years: enough iron ore (18 bil¬ 
lion tons) for six years, more than 3 bil¬ 
lion tons of bauxite ore and enormous 
deposits of copper, lead, zinc and nick¬ 
el. Northern mineral development 
boomed in the 1950s and ’60s, and 
though the pace of exploitation has 
slowed, minerals make up 40% of Aus¬ 
tralia's export earnings. 

The challenge that remains is how 
to populate the barren waste—an effort 
that would require at least some kind of 
viable agriculture. Says federal Minister 
for Primary Industry Ian Sinclair: “We 
cannot afford not to develop the poten¬ 
tial of the area." The price of that de¬ 
velopment, though, is beyond the pock- 
etbooks of most individual Australians. 
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FRANCE 


Don Quixote Again into the Fray 


A forced smile fhckcicd occasion¬ 
ally across the Ptcsidcnl's lean, sensi¬ 
tive face as he spoke into the television 
cameras If he was visibly nervous, there 
were good reasons for it. Valery Giscard 
d'Estaing last week was attempting to 
placate a sullen Trench nation that, in 
its majority had repudiated his leader¬ 
ship. Never in the history of the Fifth 
Republic had a Piesidcnt been so alone 
and embattled, so much a hostage to po¬ 
litical forces beyond his control “I have 
received your message/' said Giscard 
solemnly. He thus acknowledged pub¬ 
licly the shattering defeat of his feuding 
Gaullist-eenirist coalition in the March 
municipal elections The message, he 
continued, was that the French had cho¬ 


sen the Socialist-Communist opposition 
because they wanted change and it has 
been too slow in coming “France,” he 
said, “feels itself pushed by a kind of fa¬ 
talism toward a choice it fears. I want 
to pull France from this fatality and this 
trap.” 

Public Distaste. Somewhat like a 
resolute Don Quixote, Giscard proceed¬ 
ed to outline his strategy for saving the 
French from themselves. A new govern¬ 
ment was to be formed, once again head¬ 
ed by Premier Raymond Barre, who had 
resigned an hour earlier to make way 
for the reshuffle. Bowing to growing pub¬ 
lic distaste for the kind of political in¬ 
fighting that marked his earlier govern¬ 
ments, Giscard announced that the new 
streamlined Cabinet of only 15 senior 
ministers would be chosen solely on 
merit and thus be “detached from the 
political parties.” 

There was no doubt about the task 
facing “the combat Cabinet " It was to 
prepare a twelve-month plan of action, 
said Giscard, aimed at giving “simple” 
answers to “concrete” worries. Giscard 
carefully avoided mentioning his oft-re¬ 
peated plans for reforming France, or 
his cherished visions of an “advanced 
liberal society.” Instead, the new gov¬ 
ernment would produce measures to 
help the aged (21% of the vote), whose 
pensions have shriveled under inflation; 
the youth (5 2% of the vote), who in¬ 
clude half of the nation's 1.06 million un¬ 
employed: and families—that covers 
practically everyone To force the mu¬ 
tinous Gaulhsts into supporting his strat¬ 
egy, Giscard planned to have this pro¬ 
gram presented as a unit to the National 
Assembly for a vote of confidence Pre¬ 



sumably. the 174 Gaullist Deputies 
would haggle but not dare defeat these 
measures for fear of provoking a pre¬ 
mature government crisis for which, in 
its disarray, the majority coalition is to¬ 
tally unprepared. 

Understandably, Giscard's brief but 
intense speech raised some expectations 
of significant changes. But when Ray¬ 
mond Barre two days later announced 
the composition of the new team, there 
were no surprises. Though six portfolios 
changed hands, the key ministries—for¬ 
eign affairs, defense, finance remained 
unchanged; and the combat Cabinet in¬ 
cluded only two newcomers—Alain 
Peyrefitte, a former minister in the De 
Gaulle and Pompidou governments, 
who took over the justice portfolio, and 
Rene Monory. a centrist Senator, be¬ 
comes Minister of Industry, Commerce 
and Crafts Pierre Mdhaignerie, an 
agronomist who had been secretary of 
state for agriculture, was promoted to 
Minister of Agriculture. 

The most striking thing about the 
new government was the missing famil¬ 
iar faces. Gone were the three state min¬ 
isters who had represented the princi¬ 
pal political groups that make up the 
majority coalition Chief among them 
was Independent Republican Michel 
Ponialowski, Giscard's lifelong friend 
and political adviser whose outspoken 
opinions and belligerence had finally 
made him an intolerable political lia¬ 
bility. The others were Gaullist Olivier 
Guichard, whose loyalties were divided, 
and Centrist Leader Jean Lecanuet Re¬ 
lieved of their government functions, the 
three, who remain in the Assembly, now 
can turn their attention to preparing the 
grass-roots groundwork for the legisla¬ 
tive elections next March. 

When Barre completed his new gov¬ 
ernment roster by naming 25 junior 
Cabinet ministers, the sense that little 
had changed was complete. Ail but one 
of 18 previous junior ministers was re¬ 
appointed. (State Secretary for Cultural 
Affairs Fran^oise Giroud fought and lost 
in the mayoral elections.) To these, eight 
new faces were added. 

Sad Indifference. For all its stage- 
managed drama, the unveiling of Gis- 
card’s last-ditch strategy left most 
Frenchmen sadly indifferent. “The same 
old faces/ 1 muttered a Paris cate owner. 
The left dismissed the speech and the re¬ 
shuffle as mere empty gestures. Said 
Roger-G4rard Schwartzenberg, a leader 
of the Mouvement des Radicaux de 
Gauche : “So Barre replaces Barre. That's 
a profound innovation. It's no use at¬ 
tacking the left because the left repre- 




sents the hope of millions of Frenchmen, 
and you can't do anything against hope." 

The Gaullists, gathered in a solemn 
strategy session in the southern town of 
Les Baux, were no less biting. "If Gis- 
card got the message of the voters." said 
Hector Holland, a Gaullist Deputy, "he 
did not know how to interpret it." An¬ 
other outspoken old-line Gaullist, Alex¬ 
andre Sanguinetli, said bluntly: "An 
apolitical government is a contradiction 
in terms. Politics will take its revenge. 
The apolitical ministers will have no im¬ 
pact on the country, and the political 
forces of the majority will tear them¬ 
selves apart." 

Certainly Giscard s meeting later 
with his archrival and former Premier 
Jacques Chirac did not exactly seal the 
pact of unity with the Gaullists that Gis- 
card had publicly espoused. Still glowing 
from his election victory as mayor of 



THE U.S. ABROAD/STROBE TALBOTT 

Living with the Left 

The triumph of the left in the French municipal elections 
has given Washington a new scare about the direction of pol¬ 
itics in Europe. Instead of pondering some vague period in 
the future when Communists might enter an allied govern¬ 
ment, experts now tend to talk specifically about March 1978. 
the dale of the French parliamentary elections. Many in 
Washington now think Socialist-Communist control of the 
National Assembly in Ppm next year is probable 

No official of the State Department or National Security 
Council wants to be caught by his boss —or by a journalist 
- predicting a leftist victory. That is partly because politics 
is inherently unpredictable, but also because the Elysdc would 
regard as unhelpful, if not downright unfriendly, any defeat¬ 
ist prediction that seemed to have the imprimatur of the White 
House. “The most anyone around here will say," comments 
one American diplomat, “is that if present trends continue, it 
is highly likely that the Communists will get in." 

As they contemplate that likelihood, U.S policymakers 
are effecting some subtle, but they hope salutary changes in 
Washington 's official attitude toward Franco-Communists 
and Euro-Communists alike The Carter Administration is 
no happier than its predecessors at the prospect of Commu¬ 
nist ministers with portfolios in a French—or an Italian 
—Cabinet. One State Department policymaker closely con¬ 
cerned with European affairs calls such a development an 
"abhorrent concept," and no doubt the effect on transatlantic 
political, economic and military cooperation would be pro¬ 
found. But there is a consensus among the President, Sec¬ 
retary of State Cyrus Vance, National Security Council Chief 
Zbigniew Brzezinski and other officials that previous Amer¬ 
ican leaders did more harm than good by lecturing and even 
appearing to threaten allied countries on the dangerous con¬ 
sequences of electing Communists to power. There is a belief 
now that such admonishments could prove, in that favorite 
Washington phrase, counterproductive, since they tend to 
make the U.S. seem imperious—if not imperialist—and thus 
strengthen the leftist cause in Europe. Thus, while the U.S. 
clearly hopes that the centrists will prevail, the Carter Ad¬ 
ministration has decided to stress that it regards Euro-Com- 
numism as essentially a European problem, and that it re¬ 


spects the democratic process in other countries, even when 
that process allows nondemocratic parties to gain a foothold 
in their governments “The altitude that Communists are a 
problem not for us but for the electorate of their country," ex¬ 
plains this State Department official, “is a much more prom¬ 
inent consideration than it was before " 

As a result, the new Administration, including a number 
of influential holdovers from the old one, is consciously dis¬ 
sociating itself from Henry Kissinger's famous, though wide¬ 
ly misquoted statement in December 1975 that the idea of 
Communists in power in Western Europe was “unacceptable" 
to the U S Kissinger was referring to Communist domina¬ 
tion of an allied government, although to this day the im¬ 
pression persists that he was referring to Communist partic¬ 
ipation in a Cabinet * 

■ 

Europeans of many political persuasions resented the con¬ 
descending tone and the implicit threat in Kissinger's state¬ 
ments, and Cyrus Vance is looking for an opportunity to pub¬ 
licly change the tone; he may make a major statement in the 
next few weeks. Shortly before the Carter Inauguration, Vance 
received a delegation of French Socialists in Washington and 
assured them that the U S would stop wagging its finger at 
French voters. Richard Gardner, the new U.S Ambassador 
to Rome, wanted Vance and Carter to use his swearing-in cer¬ 
emony at the White House as an occasion for softening the of¬ 
ficial U.S. line on the European left, but he was overruled 
—partly because the French municipal elections were starting 
only two days later. 

In sum, the Administration, while determined to be less 
outspoken about what it sees as the specter of the extreme 
left haunting Europe, docs not want to appear to be endors¬ 
ing that specter—especially in its French manifestation Com¬ 
pared with French Communist Party Boss Georges Marchais, 
who is seen as an unreconstructed Stalinist, Enrico Beilin- 
guer is regarded in Washington as a Jeffersonian Democrat. 
The spectacle of Marchais in the French Cabinet is still the 
stuff of nightmares and contingency plans in Washington, 
but the Carter Administration plans to say so less often, less 
loudly, and less threateningly. 

“Kissinger was speaking at an occasion that he now wishes had never hap¬ 
pened fi was an off-the-record briefing m London for U S chief's of mission 
in Europe, at which his aide Helmut Sonnenfeldt promulgated an equally fa¬ 
mous and equally misunderstood theory about the desirability of a mote " 01 - 
ganic" relationship between the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe 
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PRESIDENT GISCARD D ESTAING LOOKS ON A5 PREMIER RAYMOND BARRE WELCOMES NEW JUSTICE MINISTER ALAIN PEYREFITTE 



Paris (Timl. April 4). Chirac made it 
dear to the President that the Gaullists 
want the government to inject a stiong 
dose of stimulation into the t rench 
economy, a measure of political expedi¬ 
ency that Barre resolutely icsists out of 
fear of stimulating only moie inflation. 
Chirac also told him that the Gaullists 
still oppose Giscaid's support foi direct 
elections for a Luropean paihament 
Above all. Chirac’s unyielding attitude 
demonstrated once more his total lack of 
confidence in Giscard's icadciship. 

Unenviable Mission. Wherever he 
turns these days. Giscard seems to en¬ 
counter hostility True, he still can count 
on the loyalty of Barre. whose down-to- 
earth, schoolmaster image has won a 
surprising amount of popularity But 
Barre is essentially a technocrat with¬ 
out any political base, in fact, the for¬ 
mer economics professor openly dis¬ 
dains what he calls 'political politics ” 
Now Barie has been given an unenvi¬ 
able mission in attempting to win hack 
the voters lost to the left Ills measures 
to control inflation (currently more than 
8* f annually) slowed economic growth 
and thus increased unemployment, 
which now stands at more than I mil¬ 
lion and is edging higher Indeed, (he 
pattern of the municipal elections 
showed that the leftist opposition gained 
most m those regions where unemploy¬ 
ment was high As inflation gains once 
more among Prance's trading partners, 
it is bound to flaie up again in I ranee de¬ 
spite Barre's efforts At the same lime, 
the French trade unions, notably docile 
during the past two years, have been en¬ 
couraged by the leftist electoral success¬ 
es. They have announced a major on¬ 
slaught on the government to win 
another 15 c /c wage increase this year. 

Finally, Barre must confront the cu¬ 
rious fatalism that has developed among 
the French about the prospect of a So¬ 
cialist government with Communist 
members It is an adventure that no 
longer frightens many of them. Fven 
some businessmen who once recoiled in 
horror at the idea now seem resigned to 
living with it. It is Barre’s job to help Gis¬ 
card convince Frenchmen otherwise, 
because so far they have not been im¬ 
pressed by Giscard alone. 


WEST GERMANY 

The Swinging Sergeant 

At the paymaster s office at Mechcr- 
nich Airbase near Bonn. Air Force Mas¬ 
ter Sergeant Siegfried Schmidt, 33, kept 
track of fiscal affairs lor a Luftwaffe 
supply battalion A bright, conscientious 
bookkeeper he logged the pay for the 
unit’s 125 soldiers, noting promotions, 
with commensurate pay increases. 
Christmas bonuses and, when the re¬ 
cruits’ 15-month tours were up, their 
release pay Fach week Schmidt went 
to the bank to draw the pay for all the 
soldiers on the base and duly disbursed 
the cash 

Since Schmidt started the job in 
1968. his superiors had nothing but 



SERGEANT SCHMIDT RELAXING IN NIGHTCLUB 
Very conscientious bookkeeping. 


praise for his work. The twelve officers 
and five government auditors who regu¬ 
larly checked bookkeeping found it very 
efficient. First into the office and last to 
leave, Schmidt # often volunteered when 
there was extra work to be done 

Outside the office, "Sigi.” as his 
friends called him, had a leputation 
as a swinger who liked pretty girls 
and fast cars, and usually picked up 
the tab on his visits to local nightspots 
He showered his girl friends with cloth¬ 
ing, jewelry and champagne No one 
thought it strange that Sigi was able to 
indulge such playboy tastes on his $790- 
a-month soldier's pay After all. Lot¬ 
tery Addict Schmidt once boasted of 
winning $125,000. 

Little by little, though, the fun 
seemed to pall Sigi complained of sleep¬ 
ing badly One day. after a 
routine check uncovered a 
$125 error in one of his ac¬ 
counting books, a tense 
Schmidt tooled ofT to the 
nearest police station 
There he told an incredible 
story he had invented thou¬ 
sands of phony troops, pul 
them on the battalions 
books, and then drawn their 
very real pay - some $500.- 
000. Since he had logged in 
his first "recruits.” many 
of whose names Schmidt 
picked out of the phone 
hook, he had processed 
roughly 5,000 imaginary 
"soldiers,” scattering them 
through several outfits so as 
to avoid detection. 

The German military 
was still blushing last week 
as Schmidt, found guilty of 
embezzlement by a civilian 
state court in Bonn, began 
serving a 3^-year term. 
"You can be sure we’ve 
tightened up the system,” 
snapped a Bundeswehr offi¬ 
cial. Still, few could help ad¬ 
miring the sergeant’s inge¬ 
nuity. As for getting the 
money back, the govern¬ 
ment can forget it. When 
arrested. Sigi was flat broke. 








SOVIET UNION 


Chillers, Thrillers 
And Borsch 

The studio audience in Moscow is 
wildly cheering, while the folks at home 
are mesmerized in front of their tele¬ 
vision screens. It’s Come On, Girls, a So¬ 
viet game show, and waitresses from sev¬ 
eral factory cafeterias are seated before 
a steaming bowl of borsch: they smell 
the broth, taste it, touch it, contemplate 
it. all the while racing to beat the clock 
by detecting the missing ingredient. The 
show is a smash. Communist Party Chief 
Leonid Bre/hnev, however, prefers 
headier stuff One of his favorites: The 
Cafe of the 13 Chairs, a rollicking spoof 
of the foibles of petty bureaucrats, spiced 
with singing, dancing and one-liners 

People's Opium. From the Arctic 
Circle to the Black Sea, the opium of 
the people in the Soviet Union, as in so 
many other countries these days, is tele¬ 
vision More than 27% of the nation s 
258 million citizens now own sets (v. 
18.6% who have telephones). By 1980 
84% of Soviet homes will feature a TV, 
Russian-made of course In the coun¬ 
tryside, antennas sprout from the roof¬ 
tops of sagging wooden homes, where 
indoor plumbing is a rarity And in l cn- 
ingrad, 97% of pensioner earning under 
$70 a month own sets Prices range from 
$205 for a 16-in black-and-white mod¬ 
el to $910 for a 24-in. color number, 
trade-ins welcome 

Booming sales have made television 
the Communist state's most effective 
medium for the party message Declares 
the journal Kommunist “As the most 
mass instrument of artistic upbringing, 
the television serves and will serve as 
a mighty weapon of the propaganda of 
the beautiful ” And the political So¬ 
viet programming is larded with pep 
talks from party officials, soporific films 
on collective farms and factories, plus 
live—and tedious—specials on state 
events in Red Square. Commercials are 
limited to a daily ten-minute cluster of 
shopping tips. 


The television day begins at 9 a.m. 
with a brief newscast followed by 20 
minutes of calisthenics. Then comes a 
batch of cartoons for the children, or bal¬ 
let, opera and symphony performances 
for culture-conscious adults For film 
buffs. Moscow's fourth channel (other 
cities only have two or three) features 
well-worn Russian and Hast European 
classics plus such golden oldies from the 
West as Charlie Chaplin. Buster Kea¬ 
ton and Laurel and Hardy movies 
Prime time is the evening, and families 
settle in for a feast of excellent travel¬ 
ogues. sporting events, well-made spy 
chillers (Soviet double-agent infiltrates 
Nazi high command), cops-and-robbers 
thrillers (no violence allowed) and the 
occasional import from the West (one 
runaway hit. the Brilish-made Forsyte 
Saga). For the past several months view- 
ers have eagerly tuned in a nme-part 
documentary on U S life and heard 
comments such as “Nobody is smiling 
Life is not happy for the people who 
live among the riches of America " 

At 9 p m an austeic voice announc¬ 
es, “Good evening, comrades.'’ That sig¬ 
nals Vrernya (Time), the major nightly 
half-hour news show with veteran So¬ 
viet Newscaster Nonna Bodrova, a 
prim, proletarian Barbara Walters who 
earns $400 a month. News coverage fo¬ 
cuses on parly directives and devotes 
half the broadcast to international 
events, sports and the weather. 

Though, like TV addicts rouhd the 
world, the Russians gobble up daffy va¬ 
riety and game programs, “cultural up¬ 
lift” is still the catchword Shows on 
music and ballet- in excellent living 
color—dot the listings Often working 
in creative straitjackets. Soviet produc¬ 
ers still manage to churn out some clev¬ 
er dramas with fine acting And the 
Kremlin continues to try harder a new 
five-year plan calls for belter program¬ 
ming and increased production of TV 
sets In a few years viewers will be able 
to don special eyeglasses and catch a 
3-D film on the lube. Another treat in 
the works smcllies—a futuristic device 
attached to the set will emit aromas into 
the living room. 


SOVIET FAMILY IN ALTAI, SIBERIA, ENJOYING THEIR TV DINNER ALFRESCO 



How Buies 
the World? 

Each week TIME 
answers this question 
with a complete wrap- 
up of the affairs of the 
world. 

Not only the world 
of day-to-day news, as it 
happens here and 
around the globe, but 
the world of Art, Educa¬ 
tion, Law, Religion, 
Science, Sport, Theater, 
Economy and Business, 
People, Medicine, 
Music, Television, Mod¬ 
ern Living - to name but 
a few. 

And TIME brings 
you more than just the 
news. TIME clarifies the 
complex and explains 
the significance of what 
is elsewhere merely 
reported. 

For this reason, 
twenty-six million well- 
informed men and 
women throughout the 
free world look to TIME 
each week to satisfy 
their need to know of 
events, large and small, 
that shape their lives. 

TIME 

The Weekly Newsmagazine 
of the World. 
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Somehow, the old kitsch was miss 
ing Oh. Chevy Chase took a dive and 
a giant envelope from a han> Kongian 
hand Marty Feldman smashed a slat 
uette to smithcicens. Richard Pryor 
yelled. Iley everyK kI> m Peoria, its 
me" Hut basically, to the chagun of 
camp followers every wheic. they played 
»l sliaighl. even to the point of inviting 
Norman Mailer and Lillian Heilman to 
give awards Missing were Bob Hope, 

John Wayne and most of Old Hollywood. 

New Hollywood (whose spokesperson 
increasingly seems to he Jane Fonda) 
was so in evidence that even onetime 
McCioveimtc Warren Beatty obsoivod 
that somebody ought to put in a goixJ 
word toi Ronald Reagan. All this ear 
ncstness was the work of Director Wil 
liam Friedkin, producer of the 49th 
Academy Awards presentation, who 
had i uled out all the traditional stuff that 
he felt had made tilmdom's annual bash 
‘tacky, like some Roman event 
atrice Straight won Best Supporting A 
tress for her brief, intense role as a 
spurned wife in Network , Jason Robards 
got Best Supporting Actor for his crusty 
sleeves-up portrayal of Washington Post 
Executive Editor Ben Bradlee in AH th 
President s Men 

Best actress went to Faye Dunaway 
as the bitchy-pushy programming V P 
in Network, her loony anchorman co 
star Peter Finch, who died last January 

BEST ACTRESS FAYE DUNAWAY (BELOW) CONTEMPLATES PRIZE THE MORNING AFTER; ROCKY'S SLY STALLONE HEFTING HEAVYWEIGHT OSCAR 

was named Best Actor Rocky. Sylves¬ 
ter (“Sly") Stallone's uplift tale about the 
little-known heavyweight who could, 
won Best Picture. 

After a final song by Ann-Margret 
—whom one wag nominated for a spe¬ 
cial award. “Best Body on an Adult" 
—the winners and losers moved on to 
the Beverly Hilton for some salmon 
mousse and fillet Just as they were sit¬ 
ting down in their gowns and tuxedos, 
an equally elegant bunch was drifting 
out of Manhattan's Tavern on the 
Green, where Superagent Irving (“Swif- 
ly“) Lazar had invited 200 of his clos¬ 
est friends—including Bianca Jagger, 
Truman Capote, Polly Bergen, Yul Bryn-* 
ner, Walter Cronkite and Lee Radziwill 
—to help him celebrate his 70lh birth¬ 
ing day and to watch the awards on ten 

^ television screens. But. as they used to 

say in Brooklyn, wait'll next year and 
the 50th. 
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Watch out. Lauren Hutton and Mar- 
gaux Hemingway: here comes another 
high-priced face. Victoria Fyodorova, 
the Soviet actress who came to the U.S. 
in 1975 in search of her long-lost Amer¬ 
ican father, retired Rear Admiral Jack 
Tate, and soon married an airline pilot, 
has signed a live-year contract to ad* 
vertise cosmetics put out by Alexandra 
dc Markoff, a division of 






chiseled cheekbones fit the de Markoff 
image. Victoria, who has caught on 
quickly to the ways of the consumer so¬ 
ciety, claims a lifelong interest in cos¬ 
metics. ' As a child, l would make up 
my dolls, but they always came out look¬ 
ing terrible.’' Will her personality come 
across, as she hopes, in the new de Mark¬ 
off campaign? “I don't want people to 
say, ’Well, she's pretty, but she's dull' " 
Just say she's prospering. 

■ 

After all those years of flinging rich 
Gallic dishes about on TV, America's 
premier French chef, Julio Child, has be¬ 
come a culinary turncoat. In her first 
new public broadcasting series since 
1972, she will concentrate on, of all 
things, American cuisine Says Julia. 64: 
“It's time we branched out and did 
something different” In the 13-install- 
ment program, which she will begin 
shooting in September, Julia will whip 
up entire meals instead of single dishes, 



VICTORIA FYODOROVA STRIKES A POSE FOR THE CONSUMER SOCIETY 



Mayor Abraham Beams, on hand for the 
ceremonies. "She'd be a great asset to 
the Yanks or the Mets.” 

■ 

French Choreographer Maurice 
Bejart had a devil of a time casting his 
ballet rendition of Goethe's Faust. Who 
could play the aging hero, a scholar 
struggling to recapture his youth by bar¬ 
gaining with Mephistopheles? "There 
aren’t many 50-year-old male dancers 
left,” explains Bejart, who happens to 
be exactly 50 So, even though he hadn’t 
danced onstage in nine years, Bejart de¬ 
cided that in the Broadway premiere of 
his Notre Faust, he himself would play 
the title role and Mephistopheles as well. 
Before his debut in the relentlessly ath¬ 
letic work, which is set to music from 
Bach's Mass in B-minor with frequent 
explosions of Argentine tango, Bejart 
observed: Faust is not just a role, "it's a 
mid-life crisis. You want to live again. 
You want to be young again.” 


PRINCESS GRACE A FRIEND AT THE CIRCUS, (BELOW) FRENCH CHOREOGRAPHER MAURICE BlJART LOOKING DEVILISH 


aiming also to “get out of the kinder¬ 
garten. We don’t want to show how to 
chop onions This will be sort of an ad¬ 
vanced thing for people who like to 
cook.” Some possibilities for Julia's 
new menu. New England boiled beef 
and cabbage, Pedcrnales chili and, of 
course, grits. 


Everybody loves a clown, particu¬ 
larly a princess. So Her Serene High¬ 
ness Princess Grace of Monaco graced 
a three-ringside seat at the opening night 
of the Ringling Bros, and Barnum & Bai¬ 
ley Circus in Manhattan last week. The 
official reason for her presence in New 
York was the christening of a new. 750- 
passenger luxury liner, the Cunard Prin¬ 
cess. Grace, 47, hurled the traditional 
bottle of bubbly with impressive brio. 
‘‘Wbnderftil arm,” quipped New York 
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Happy Landing for a Whopper 


THE EAGLE HAS LANDED 

Directed by JOHN STURGES 
Screenplay by TOM mankiewicz 

The Eagle Has founded proceeds 
from a preposterous premise. Some time 
late in World War II, half-mad Hitler 
conceives a plot to kidnap Winston 
Churchill and bring him to Berlin as a 
hostage against the fate that the dicta¬ 
tor sees gathering for him. In preparing 
a feasibility study of this enterprise in 
order to placate the leader, German in¬ 
telligence discovers that it actually is not 
such a bad idea after all. The movie 




—which shows how this crazy notion 
was placed in operation and damn near 
succeeded—is a good idea too. One al¬ 
most comes to believe the source of 
the plot is not a best selling novel but 
perhaps some costly, discovered secret 
document. 

This massive exercise in suspended 
disbelief works because the early reels 
are leisurely devoted to showing how 
certain interesting coincidences fall into 
place for the mission's chief planner 
(Robert Duvall, being excellent again), 
and how this entirely reasonable fellow 
begins to fall under the spell of lucky 
chance. He is in effect the audience’s 
surrogate. Once all his questions have 
been answered, it seems churlish, in¬ 
deed downright ungrateful, not to go 
along with him and the plot he is 
spinning 

The P.M., you see. is to spend a 
weekend at a stately home not far from 
a handy spy (Jean Marsh of Upstairs ; 
Downstairs ). She can prepare the ground 




CAINE AS EAGLE'S WING LEADER 


DUVALL AS MISSION'S MASTERMIND 

Audience surrogate. 

for the raiding team, not far from a de¬ 
serted beach where the kidnapers can 
parachute in unobserved and get out 
again, via boat, bearing off their 

Now there is an inherent problem 
in this story. Viewers are asked to root 
for the wrong side, the Germans, as they 
go about their nefarious business. But 
that difficulty is neatly finessed by two 
factors. The most important of them is 
casting Michael Caine as the assault 
group’s commander. There is not anoth¬ 
er leading man on-screen today who so 
consistently exudes a sense of decency 
and honor without being stuffy about it. 
If one is willing to follow him into the 


jaws of hell, then why not, for a couple 
of hours, into a gale of moral ambiv¬ 
alence? Moreover, we first meet him and 
his elite unit in Warsaw, putting them¬ 
selves at risk in a vain attempt to res¬ 
cue a young Jewish woman from the SS. 
Thus they are immediately established 
as gallant lads, holding nothing but con¬ 
tempt for deplorable national policies 
they have, in any case, been too busy 
on the Russian front to consider very 
deeply. 

Their taste for the beau geste turns 
out to be their undoing. They are dressed 
as Free Polish soldiers on maneuvers as 
they await Churchill's arrival. Their 
cover is blown when one of their num¬ 
ber reveals the German uniform he is 
wearing underneath his disguise as he 
rescues a child from a potentially nasty 
accident. Much small-arms fire and 
much suspenseful running about ensue, 
well staged by the veteran director 
Sturges (Bad Day at Black Rock, The 
Great Escape). There is a satisfying sur¬ 
prise ending that serves as a neat moral 
reckoning as well. 

In short. Eagle is an action film of a 
rather traditional sort—meaning that 
however improbable it is in detail, it re¬ 
tains some sense of scale and tradition¬ 
al human virtues. It is well played by a 
cast that includes Donald Sutherland, 
veering interestingly from dark to light 
moods as an Irish nationalist making a 
temporary alliance with the Germans, 
as well as several old-reliable English 
character people. Modest, well crafted, 
less bloody and less bloody-minded than 
most TV shows, it is a PG film that any 
P ought to be happy to G the kids 
th rough. Richard Schickel 

Shapely Ironies 

THE WONDERFUL CROOK 
Directed and Written by 
CLAUDE GORETTA 

The Wonderful Crook would have 
given Karl Marx the willies, it describes 
a diffident young capitalist. Pierre Vau- 
chez, who takes over the family furni¬ 
ture factory after his father's stroke and 
finds that the business is virtually broke. 
Pierre cares too much about the work¬ 
ers arid their traditional craft to close 
the factory, so he fakes orders, carts 
away shipments to be burned secretly 
and, in his simplest and most desperate 
expedient, begins pulling armed robber¬ 
ies to meet the payroll. Talk about bour¬ 
geois paternalism! Letting the workers 
profit from the boss's labor may be bad 
economics, but in the hands of Swiss Di¬ 
rector Claude Goretta it is good cine¬ 
ma. Within its modest, admittedly im¬ 
probable dimensions, Crook could 
scarcely be more deftly done. 

Goretta works in an exhilaratingly 
quick, dry, uninflected style. He? seems 







DEPARDIEU A JOBERT IN CROOK 

Middle-doss caper. 


to have a horror of squeezing an emo¬ 
tion too hard or dwelling on a scene too 
long. He depicts a holdup with no more 
than a breathless gtimpse of Pierre flee¬ 
ing across a supermarket parking lot 
He foreshadows the death of Pierre's fa¬ 
ther by juxtaposing sequences of youth¬ 
ful high spirits on a bicycle with views 
of the immobile face of the old man. 

Through the accumulation of such 
glancing, oblique details (sensitively 
photographed by Renato Berta), Goret- 
ta builds up a pattern of shapely iro¬ 
nies. Pierre impulsively confides in one 
of his intended victims, a post office 
clerk named Nelly Wagner, and she ul¬ 
timately becomes his mistress and ac¬ 
complice. Yet, credibly &nd touchingly, 
Pierre remains devoted to his wife 
—Nelly is only his partner in crime. 
When, as they must, the police catch 
up with Pierre, his baffled, tearful wife 
remonstrates, “I’m strong too!" In try¬ 
ing to make up for his father's mistake, 
he has only repeated it: he has cheated 
his family out of sharing the burden¬ 
some truth. 

Goretta, 47, was previously repre¬ 
sented in this country only by The In¬ 
vitation (1975), a Chekhovian study of a 
disintegrating office party. In Wonderful 
Crook, the actors readily grasp the same 
light-handed spirit. Marlene Jobert as 
Nelly may be a little too refined for a 
post office clerk, and Gerard Depardieu 
as Pierre may be low-keyed to the point 
of occasional inaudibility; but both, 
along with Dominique Labourier as the 
wife, give performances of great charm. 

Unluckily, coming so soon after Fun 
with Dick and Jane (Time, Feb. 7), the 
movie runs the risk of being dismissed as 
another middie-class crime caper. But 
unlike DfcA and Jane , Crook yields to no 
glibness, no gags, no cheap shots at the 
System. Gorettas comedy arises from 
sharp but sympathetic observation of the 
ways in which ordinary, well-meaning 
people stumble into one sad mess after 
another. Christopher Porterfield 
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BEHAVIOR 


Genealogy of the Weakest Child 


Daughter: Mom, can 1 go out? 

Mother: Sure, go enjoy yourself. 
Don’t worry about me sitting here alone 
all night. 

Mother has just created a classic 
double bind, saying yes and no to her 
daughter at the same time. Most par¬ 
ents use such paradoxical commands oc¬ 
casionally because they are unable to re¬ 
solve their conflicting feelings. That 
familiar behavior may seem harmless. 
But according to a branch of psychiatry 
known as family therapy, repeated dou¬ 
ble binding is ordinarily found in fam¬ 
ilies that produce schizophrenics. 

Unlike most psychiatrists, who be¬ 
lieve that schizophrenia arises from a ge¬ 
netic defect or a chemical imbalance, 
family therapists tend to believe that 
schizophrenia is not a disease but a des¬ 
perate strategy adopted by a family in 
trouble. According to this view, the fam¬ 
ily’s complex web of emotional trans¬ 
actions is like a cybernetic, or automat¬ 
ically controlled system. Sometimes, 
when internal pressures threaten to blow 
the family apart, one member—usually 
a son or daughter- -either knowingly or 
unknowingly agrees to become mentally 
ill. In a number of complex ways, this 
tactic holds the family together. But the 
child pays a big price. Says Murray Bow¬ 
en, a clinical professor of psychiatry at 
the Georgetown University Medical 
Center: “The main building block of 
schizophrenia is the process through 
which parental immaturity is transmit¬ 
ted to children." 

Mother's Role. Most family ther¬ 
apists try to get at the roots of schizo¬ 
phrenia by treating parents and grand¬ 
parents as well as the child. But at a 
Manhattan conference of family ther¬ 
apists (titled “Beyond the Double 
Bind"), Bowen insisted that the roots go 
farther back. In fact, he believes that it 
probably takes close to ten generations 
of parental weakness to produce a 
schizophrenic. 

In any family, according to Bowen, 
one child usually grows up to be strong¬ 
er than the parents, most of the others 
remain about as immature as the moth¬ 
er and father, and one child does not 
function as well as anyone else in the 
family. Because most people select 
males with levels of emotional maturity 
roughly equal to their own, he says, this 
“weakest child” will grow up to mate 
with a similarly impaired adult and start 
the cycle over again at a more disturbed 
level. Says Bowen: “If we follow the lin¬ 
eage of the weakest child of the weak¬ 
est child of the weakest child through 
multiple generations, we eventually 
emerge with a child so weak it collaps¬ 
es into schizophrenia on emotional or 
physical separation from the parents." 


Down through the generations, 
Bowen believes, each set of parents un¬ 
wittingly damages the weakest child. 
But the mother's role is more crucial: 
the weak child is usually the one with 
the most intense early attachment to the 
mother. Troubled mothers often try to 
control their own immaturity by using 
the double bind in caring for the child. 
Example: “Stay an infant, so 1 can care 
for you. Grow up, be a success." In an 
early study of schizophrenia. Bowen 
cited the example of a mother's way of 
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"No matter how worthless you ore , 
Marvin, you'll always be special to us." 

dealing with a psychotic son: she but¬ 
tered his bread, cut his meat and poured 
his milk, all the while urging the son to 
learn to do more for himself. 

By the last generation, the weak 
child 4 can no longer function and may be 
beyond cure. Says Bowen: “There’s an 
awful lot of schizophrenia that is the end 
product of these multiple generations. 
The best we’re going to do in those cases 
is to relieve the symptoms." He sees lit¬ 
tle hope “if the goal is to take the person 
and make him as normal as an ancestor 
was five or six generations ago. I don't 
think nature will put up with that." 
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REN t AUBERJONOIS * BlYTME DANNER IN A SCENE FROM THE NEW YORK IDEA 


Divorce in Sportive High Style 


THE NEW NORK IDEA 

by LANGDON MITCHELL 

This comedy was written by a Har¬ 
vard-educated lawyer and first present¬ 
ed in 1906 The play is surprisingly un¬ 
spavined by age It is the genre to which 
it belongs that has disappeared Social 
comedy based on the code of an assured 
upper class has withered away with the 
democratization of that class and the 
loss of its role as the arbiter of manners. 

The last substantial U S playwright 
in this mode was Philip Barry, whose 
The Philadelphia Story is brought to 
■ mind by The New York Idea Essential¬ 
ly, the New York idea is divorce and 
the notion that divorced couples can be 
amiable friends and chase after their re¬ 
spective ex-spouses These propositions 
were as scandalous in 1906 as they are 
commonplace today But the play lives 
because its humor has the pinpoint car- 
bonation of champagne and a tipsily en¬ 
dearing bias toward romance 

The gay divorcees are the lovely 
Cynthia Karslakc (Blythe Danner), a 
sportive Cressida of the drawing room 
and the racing paddock, and Vida Phil- 
limore (Rosemary Harris), a playful past 
mistress of the chaise longue. Cynthia 
has become engaged to the divorced Mr. 
Phillimore (Stephen Collins), a man as 
stiff as the judicial bench over which he 
presides. Vida is on the prowl for the 
charm-charged divorced Mr. Karslake 


(Rene Auberjonois). A debonair English 
visitor (Denholm Elliott), who is a live¬ 
ly connoisseur of filly flesh, helps the 
comedy peak to Feydeau-like farce 

While the entire Brooklyn Academy 
of Music (BAM) troupe should be laved 
in a shower of praise, the master build¬ 
er of this exercise in high style rates top 
honors. British Director I rank Dunlop 
(Sherlock Holmes . Scapmo ) has assem¬ 
bled in the borough of Brooklyn the kind 
of radiant acting company that Robert 
Morley promises to U S. tourists who fly 
to London This is the nucleus of an 
American counterpart to the Royal 
Shakespeare Company or the British 
National Theater Let us pray for its 
robust survival T.B.Kalem 

In Love with Love 

SHE LOVES ME 
Book by JOE MASTEROFF 
Music by JERRY BOCK 
Lyrics by SHELDON HARNICK 

Major hit musicals rarely attract cult 
followings. Everybody enjoys them. But 
in the semi-hit ranks, certain shows ac¬ 
quire ardent admirers who tend to feel 
that their pet musical has certain special 
qualities that the general audience does 
not fully appreciate. It may be the tune¬ 
ful charm or sophistication of the score 
or the sentiments expressed in the book, 
but such a play becomes a kind of col* 


She tSves "Me qualifies for thiS Cat¬ 
egory. It will be followed, in a series 
Manhattan^ Town Hall, by Knicker* 
bodker Holiday (Kurt Weilt-Maxweil 
Anderson) and John LaTouche's The 
Golden Apple. These are all concert 
readings without scenery but tailored to 
the rather obvious delight of devotees 
of original-cast albums. 

As a revival, She Loves Me has the 
faded fragrance of a pressed flower The 
musical is shamelessly romantic, head 
over heels in love with love. Amalia 
(Madeline Kahn) and Georg (Barry 
Best wick) are secretly lonely-heart pen 
pals who have corresponded ardently for 
a year. Neither happens, to have given 
the other u clue to the fact that they are 
fellow clerks in the same Budapest par - 
fumerle. Ecstatic about each other in 
print, they are rather allergic to each 
other in person. When will the episto¬ 
lary lovers discover the secret behind 
their secret 1 ’ With all the fine talents car¬ 
oling and cavorting onstage, it is not a 
pressing question. 

While the voices of the lovers are 
richly harmonious, their acting styles 
are not precisely attuned. Kahn, a pro¬ 
ficient comedienne, caricatures herself 
at times She lacks the vernal innocence 
intrinsic to the role. Boslwick. on the 
other hand, could be playing a slightly 
baffled Romeo, which happens to be just 
right for this part Rita Moreno is an an¬ 
imated delight as the amorous prey of a 
slickly narcissistic cad (Laurence Guit- 
tard), and George Rose lends his cus¬ 
tomary authoritative presence to the role 
of the autocratic shop owner with a heart 
of fudge. As for Sheldon Harnick and 
Jerry Bock, they serve playgoers a song 
feast in which music is indeed the food 
of love T.B.K. 


RFN HOWARD 
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Momentous Happening in Moscow 


One of the world's greatest collec¬ 
tions of 20th century art hung, until now, 
in an unexpected place: a seven-room 
apartment in a prefabricated building 
on Vernadskovo Prospekt, on the out¬ 
skirts of Moscow. There, from floor to 
ceiling, cramming the rooms and nar¬ 
row corridors, were about 380 paintings 
from the critical years of the Russian 
avant-garde, 1910-25: the work of such 
artists as Wassily Kandinsky. Kazimir 
Malevich, Alexander Rodchenko, Vla¬ 
dimir Tatlin, El Lissitzky, Marc Cha¬ 
gall, Liubov Popova. An official store¬ 
room of officially disapproved art? Not 
at all: a private collection belonging to 
a pipe-puffing, guitar-playing Greek 




has been a kitsch factory producing the 
same sugary brides, bouquets and fly¬ 
ing lovers, was in his youth capable of 
an image like Forward. 1917, with its ar¬ 
rowy figure leaping against a bright red 
quadrilateral? 

The Costakis collection bears in¬ 
valuable witness to a vanished moment 
in Russian culture, long disregarded and 
suppressed by the Kremlin. That it 
should now be accepted is perhaps proof 
that the original impact of these works 
is lost; they have become history. Art 
grows harmless before literature does, 
and the fact that artists like Popova and 

COLLECTOR COSTAKIS WITH POPOVA'S ABSTRACT (1919) IN MOSCOW APARTMENT 



named George Costakis. 

Costakis' apartment has long been 
a place of pilgrimage for art connois¬ 
seurs visiting Moscow. Nowhere else in 
the world could one see such a concen¬ 
tration of major works by Russian art¬ 
ists whose output is still insufficiently 
known in the West. The eventual fate 
of the Costakis collection has therefore 
been a subject of much guesswork both 
in Russia and outside it, but now the 
question appears to be settled. Under 
the terms of an agreement with the So¬ 
viet Ministry of Culture, Costakis is giv¬ 
ing about 300 paintings to the govern¬ 
ment, with the understanding that they 
will eventually be shown as a group in 
a still unfinished Tretyakov Museum 
building. Some time this summer, he is 
planning to leave Moscow and settle 
somewhere in the West, taking about 
80 of his favorite paintings with him 
— provided, Costakis adds, that he can 
return to Russia “if I get Loo homesick 
or if 1 want to come back to die. “ 

Official Thaw. It is a moment of 
some importance, for it signals an of¬ 




ficial thaw in Soviet attitudes to the cul- compositions by popova, klyun (both 1921); below, chagall s forward 09i7) 


tural avant-garde of the past Before 
Lenin died and the hand of Stalin 
squashed experimental art like a bug, 
the link between “revolutionary" art and 
revolutionary politics in Russia was clos¬ 
er than it has ever been in the West 
The idealist abstract order of works like 
Lissitzky's Proun. 1919, was deeply con¬ 
nected to social visions of utopia, when 
Tatlin designed his extraordinary spi¬ 
ral tower as a monument to the revo¬ 
lution, there was no doubt in his mind 
that the appropriate language for rad¬ 
ical politics was radical design. The en¬ 
ergy of that period ran through the en¬ 
tire fabric of the Russian avant-garde, 
from Mayakovsky's poetry to Eisen- 
stein’s films, with their complex 
rhythms and shuttling montages. Rev¬ 
olution provided a subject matter for un¬ 
expected artists. Who, for instance, 
would have supposed that Marc Cha¬ 
gall, whose studio for the past 35 years 




SOCIAL VISIONS: LISSITZKY'S PROUN (1919) 


ONCE BARGAIN-PRICED: KANDINSKY'S MURNAU (1908) 



NOW PART OF HISTORY: KANDINSKY'S LADIES IN CRINOLINE (1917) 

The appropriate language for radical politics was radical design. 


Ivan Klyun now find their way into a 
museum does nothing to stop the per¬ 
secution of Russian writers 

Coslakis, nearing his 65th birthday 
in July, is the son of a Greek tobacco 
merchant who moved to Moscow before 
the revolution. He started his collection 
in 1948 by buying antique Russian sil¬ 
ver and paintings by conventional art¬ 
ists. He soon tired of that and shifted to 
the avant-garde. He had very little mon¬ 
ey. Even today he earns no more than 
$8,500 a year as an administrative of¬ 
ficer in charge of Russian employees at. 
Moscow’s Canadian Embassy. But in the 
beginning, he recalls, “this kind of art 
—including Chagall and Kandinsky 


—was selling at a very low price, even 
m the West. Here, their paintings were 
available, if you could find them, for 
$135 to $160. 1 found paintings in barns 
and under tablecloths, and I paid very 
little for them ” 

Peace and Quiet. Costakis claims 
that he never expected to make a for¬ 
tune from his pictures “If 1 had been 
thinking of making money." he says, “I 
would have gone to Leningrad after the 
war and bought some of the many West¬ 
ern paintings available there. But I 
bought these paintings because I loved 
them. People were telling me years ago 
that the painters I collected were not im¬ 
portant. Maybe 1 had a few, like Cha¬ 


gall. but the rest, like Popo¬ 
va, Klyun and Rodchenko, 
were just followers. I didn’t 
agree with them. It is not nice 
to say it, but I think I am 
somewhat unique in that I 
understood the meaning of 
these artists. That they are 
now recognized is for me a 
momentous happening." 

C ostakis’ plans for the fu¬ 
ture are not yet settled. He 
mildly complains of the fa¬ 
tigue of receiving so many 
visitors, a crowd a day, to his 
collection “My wife and chil¬ 
dren want some peace and 
quiet, so that’s why I’m leav¬ 
ing.” Being a Greek national, 
he is thinking of settling in 
Greece, but he may also go 
to the U.S. An astute busi¬ 
nessman, he refuses to esti¬ 
mate the value of the paint¬ 
ings that the Ministry of 
Culture is letting him take out 
of Russia. (In view of the 
prices now being paid for ma¬ 
jor works of the early Rus¬ 
sian avant-garde, it could run 
to more than $3 million on the Western 
market) Costakis plans to sell only “a 
few, enough to support me." 

About parting with the bulk of his 
collection, “I’m not at all sad. I have a 
feeling that I have done something more 
with my life than merely making a col¬ 
lection of paintings. The best place for 
it is in a museum, where people can en¬ 
joy it. I have four children, so I could 
split up the collection and give it to them. 
But I felt that after l died, if God would 
grant me the privilege of rising up from 
the coffin, I might come back and sec 
my collection sold and my heirs riding 
around in big cars and fur coats. So this 
is the way I’ve decided.” 
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Only weeks ago, crusty George 
Meany crowed at the afl-clo executive 
council in Bal Harbour, Fla., that “the 
climate is good” for labor The boast 
made sense: labor had spent $8.2 mil¬ 
lion to help elect a heavily Democratic 
Congress, and union votes had given 
Jimmy Carter a big lift toward the White 
House. Meany and his aides set down a 
list of ambitious legislative goals, then 
waited for the pro-labor Government to 
do its stuff (TiMfc, March 7). 

But labor’s quid failed to produce the 
anticipated quo The House, in a stun¬ 
ning rebuff to the unions, last month re¬ 
jected the common-situs picketing bill, 
which would have allowed one striking 
union to shut down an entire construc¬ 
tion site. The same week, the White 
House came out for a $2.50 minimum 
wage—50c less than the Ari.-cio had de¬ 
manded and only a 20c increase over 
the present minimum. “Shameful,” 
spluttered Meany. 

Only Sop. Suddenly the rest of la¬ 
bor's legislative program is in deep trou¬ 
ble. A prime example, repeal of Section 
14B of the Taft-Hartley Act, which per¬ 
mits states to outlaw the union shop 
Congressional leaders, smarting from 
the common-situs debacle, are unlikely 
even to introduce a re,peal bill There 
are other indications of labor’s rapidly 
declining political clout. Carter passed 
over the afi -Cio’s choices for Secretary 
of Labor (John Dunlop) and Secretary 
of Defense (James Schlesinger). He also 
has named New York City Human 
Rights Commissioner Eleanor Holmes 
Norton to head the Equal Employ¬ 
ment Opportunity Commission, though 
Meany & Co. had expressed a clear pref¬ 
erence for Ronald Brown, head of the 
Washington office of the Urban League. 
Last week Carter belatedly did throw 
labor about its only sop on appoint¬ 
ments: he chose John Fanning, a union 
favorite, to be chairman of the Nation¬ 
al Labor Relations Board 

Labor chiefs dismiss the setbacks as 
temporary. They admit that the custom¬ 
arily well-oiled AFL-CIO lobbying appa¬ 
ratus stumbled badly on the common- 
situs bill by ignoring warnings that the 
measure was in trouble until 48 hours be¬ 
fore the vote. But, says Thomas Don¬ 
ahue, Meany’s top assistant, “when you 
knock us down once, you don't get any 
prize. We've been down before, dusted 
ourselves off, and come back—and we 
will again.'’ 

There is considerable evidence, 
however, that the afl-cio has badly 
misread the mood of Congress and the 
White House. The Congress may be 


Democratic in numbers, but many 
members are Southerners representing 
stubbornly anti-union constituencies. 
Nor do traditional party alliances signi¬ 
fy much to scores of freshmen and soph¬ 
omore Democrats who were elected by 
appealing to moderate Republicans and 
independents. “Remember.” says a po¬ 
litical analyst at Common Cause, the lib¬ 
eral lobby, “a lot of these guys ran 
against the old politics—and there’s 
nothing older than George Meany twist¬ 
ing arms.” Even old-line Democrat Al 
Ullman, chairman of the House Ways 
and Means Committee and a longtime 
friend of the unions, opposed the corn- 


labor’s influence in Washington is the 
increasingly potent anti-union lobby 
Realizing that they no longer have re¬ 
liable Gerald Ford around to veto any 
pro-labor legislation, the anti-labor voic¬ 
es in the capital have made themselves 
battle ready The National Right to 
Work Committee, a group vigorously 
opposed to organized labor (member¬ 
ship: 375.000, up from a mere 40,000 in 
the past two years), spent more than 
$300,000 to torpedo the common-situs 
bill The committee plastered ads in 
dozens of newspapers and bombarded 
5,500 editorial writers and columnists 
across the land with thrice-weekly 



mon-situs bill because he thought it po¬ 
tentially inflationary and disruptive to 
the depressed building industry. 

President Carter remembers well 
that most labor leaders reluctantly 
boarded his bandwagon only after Sen¬ 
ators Henry Jackson and Hubert Hum¬ 
phrey were out of the running. More¬ 
over, Businessman Carter is no free- 
spending liberal, nor are such top 
economic advisers as Banker Bert 
Lance, chief of the Office of Manage¬ 
ment and Budget, and Treasury Secre¬ 
tary Michael Blumenthal, former chief 
executive of Bendix Corp. Both found 
the aFL-C io’s minimum-wage target too 
inflationary and successfully urged Car¬ 
ter to be more modest—over the pro¬ 
tests of Secretary of Labor F. Ray Mar¬ 
shall, about the only top official of the 
Administration who does back aff-cio 
positions. 

Another force that is undermining 



U.A.W/S DOUGLAS FRASER 
New lalent needed. 



mailings. Other business advocates, in¬ 
cluding the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 
kicked in $500,000 more and dispatched 
expert sweet-talkers to work the corri¬ 
dors of Congress. $ouse leaders called 
the blitz one of the most effective lob¬ 
bying efforts ever. 

How can labor rebuild its political 
power? Some union men see the an¬ 
swer in abandoning their preoccupa¬ 
tion with special-interest legislative 
goals. Says Douglas Fraser, president- 
designate of the United Auto Workers, 
which is likely to rejoin the AtL-cio 
soon: “The future lies in fighting for 
issues like national health care, wel¬ 
fare reform and tax reforms Broad 


coalitions can support these goals.* 
Labor's big guns are also beginning 
to acknowledge that what their move¬ 
ment may need most is new talent at 
the top. Meany is 82; AFL-cio Legisla¬ 
tive Director Andrew Biemiller is 70. 
Fraser, who is 60, says out loud what 
some other unionists are thinking: 
“Maybe the labor movement would be 
best served if Meany steps down in De¬ 
cember when his term expires.” He 
adds: “I'm for compulsory retirement at 
65.” Such remarks may only stiffen 
Meany's resolve to cling to power. But 
the restive mood of the younger breed 
may indicate that new leadership is 
coming—at last. 


REGULATION 

A Dean As a Securities Watchdog 


Since Manuel F. Cohen left the post 
in 1969. the U.S. Securities and Lx- 
change Commission has had no fewer 
than five chairmen, a measure of the 
job’s toughness during a time of reform 
in the securities industry Last week 
President Carter designated still another 
boss as the nation's securities watchdog. 
Harold M Williams, 49, the brilliant 
dean of U.C L.A.'s Graduate School of 
Management and former chairman of 
Norton Simon Inc., the consumer-prod¬ 
ucts conglomerate. After his expected 
confirmation by the Senate, Williams 
will replace Roderick M. Hills, chair¬ 
man since 1975. who had told Carter 
that he wanted to leave by April I. 

A few Wall Streeters might have 
preferred Peter Solomon, a managing 
partner of New York's Lehman Bros., 
mainly because he was one of their own; 
Solomon was in the final running for 
the job. But in Williams, they find few 
faults. Says Donald Marron, president 
of Mitchell Hutchins and a longtime 
friend of Williams' who calls him Hal: 
“He is u broad-gauged person. That's 
good for the SEC ” Donald Weeden, 
chairman of Weeden Sc Co., feels Car¬ 
ter made a good choice in picking some¬ 
one from outside the securities field. 
“The job is to regulate,” says Weeden, 
“not to be a trade association.” 

Williams will begin his five-year 
term at a lime when many of the diffi¬ 
culties facing previous chairmen have 
already been resolved. Much of the pri¬ 
vate-club nature of the New York Stock 
Exchange has been stripped away by 
SEC-mandated rule changes. Negotiated 
commissions for stock trades went into 
effect nearly two years ago, abolishing 
the anticompetitive fixed-commission 
system. A consolidated ticker tape is in 
operation, allowing investors to com pa re 
prices for individual stocks on several 
exchanges, including the N.Y.S.E. 

But Williams will still have to con¬ 
tend with some thorny issues. The most 
important is creation of a central market 
—which Congress mandated in 1975 
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CHAIRMAN-DESIGNATE WILLIAMS 

No trade association. 


without defining how the goal was to be 
achieved—that will somehow tie togeth¬ 
er ail the nation's stock exchanges. One 
way to start would seem to be mergers 
of stock exchanges, and several are in 
the talking stage, but the SEC has not 
yet received a proposal If it does, Wil¬ 
liams will find the commission itself di¬ 
vided: one faction believes mergers 
would increase efficiency, another con¬ 
siders them anticompetitive. 

Trading in options, currently the 
hottest speculative arena, will be anoth¬ 
er of Williams' concerns. Options are 
the right to buy or sell stocks at a spec¬ 
ified price within a set period of time. 
Currently they are traded mainly on the 
Chicago Board Options Exchange, but 


they have also spread idftlte American 
Exchange and are headed for the 1 
N.Y.S.E. The SEC has approved a pilot 
program in Philadelphia, where options 
and the stocks that they are based on 
are traded on the same exchange. The 
SEC under Williams' direction will have 
to decide how much more expansion of 
options trading should be permitted, and 
which safeguards should be imposed to 
prevent market manipulation and the 
fleecing of unsophisticated investors. 

A young achiever who earned both 
undergraduate and law degrees before 
he turned 22, Williams took over 
U.C i .A.'s business school in 1970 and 
turned it into the top-rated school of its 
kind among public universities in the na¬ 
tion. He is no stranger to the ways of 
the SEC. As Norton Simon's chairman, 
he labored under the agency's watchful 
eye and later served on an SEC commit¬ 
tee working toward getting companies 
to disclose mcftc information to the pub¬ 
lic. He wanted the SLC job. but, friends 
say, he did not personally lobby for it. 
He figured that if Carter searched thor¬ 
oughly enough, he would be “discov¬ 
ered.” As a regulator. Williams is ex¬ 
pected to show a respect for natural 
forces in the marketplace, tempered 
with practical lessons learned as Nor¬ 
ton Simon's boss—and sweetened with 
a touch of academic idealism 

Carter made two other regulatory 
appointments last week. For head of the 
Federal Aviation Administration, he 
picked Langhorne M. Bond. 40, secre¬ 
tary of the Illinois Department of Trans¬ 
portation. Bond’s Job is to keep aircraft 
flying safely: he favors less federal reg¬ 
ulation of industry. Carter’s choice for 
president of the Export-Import Bank is 
John L. Moore Jr, 47, a Harvard- 
trained Georgia lawyer, Rhodes scholar 
and specialist in corporate and real es¬ 
tate finance. Fie thus seems only mar¬ 
ginally prepared for the Eximbank job. 
which is likely to involve him in loud ar¬ 
guments about how much the bank 
should lend to nations that violate hu¬ 
man rights and how far it should go in 
financing the building overseas of nu¬ 
clear power plants, which opponents 
consider unsafe. 


TRADE 

Yes and No on Shoes 

The decision was Jimmy Carters 
first major one on foreign trade, and he 
weighed it gravely, presiding over a long 
meeting of the Administration's Eco¬ 
nomic Policy Group and even penning 
several paragraphs of the final an¬ 
nouncement. In the end, he rejected an 
International Trade Commission rec¬ 
ommendation to quadruple tariffs on 
many foreign shoes, to 40%. Declared 
the President: “I am very reluctant to re¬ 
strict international trade in any way.” 

That said, Carter proposed to re¬ 
strict trade in a “modest” way. He will. 
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FOREIGN SHOES ON DISPLAY 

A reluctant restriction. 


try to negotiate agreements with South 
Korea and Taiwan under which those 
nations would “voluntarily" cut back ex¬ 
ports to the U.S.—mainly of work, ath¬ 
letic and vinyl shoes- -in return for a 
pledge of no tariff increase. The Admin¬ 
istration hopes that other nations, such 
as Italy. Spam and Brazil, will reduce 
their shoe sales in the U.S (or at least 
not increase them) without formal ne¬ 
gotiations The President also pledged 
to ask Congress for federal aid to the do¬ 
mestic shoe industry that could total $1 
billion over the next decade Said Trade 
Negotiator Robert Strauss- “We knew 
this decision wouldn't satisfy anybody " 
It did not 1 he AFl -CIO and Con¬ 
gressmen from shoe-producing states 
voiced loud displeasure that Carter did 
not go for tougher restrictions Free trad¬ 
ers will not be overjoyed either, but they 
have less reason for dismay Had Car¬ 
ter done no more than reject the itc rec¬ 
ommendation. Congr ess would probably 
have overridden his decision and forced 
enactment of the tariff boost: it might 
do so anyway. The decision indicates 
that even under heavy protectionist tire, 
the President will choose, if not all-out 
free trade, then as much free trade as 
he can get away with 


INVESTMENT 

No 'Animal Spirit’ 

When spending by consumers and 
businesses marches along in quickstep, 
an economic recovery steadily gams 
speed. When one of the marchers lags 
behind, there are nagging doubts about 
the recovery’s strength That has been 
the case since March 1975; the U.S. then 
began pulling out of its worst recession 
since the Depression of the 1930s. Con¬ 
sumer spending has moved up, boost¬ 
ing demand for everything from auto¬ 
mobiles to pantyhose. But spending by 
business for such items as machine tools, 
plants, office buildings and stores has 
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been persistently sluggish. During the 
first 21 monthsof recovery, until last De¬ 
cember, business investment adjusted 
for inflation rose at a paltry average an¬ 
nual rate of 3only about a fifth the 
rate during the same stage of previous 
recoveries. The shortfall, figures J. Stan¬ 
ford Smith, chairman of International 
Paper Co., has cost the nation 400.000 
jobs that would have been created if in¬ 
vestment had risen as rapidly as in past 
rebounds. Waller Heller, a member of 
Time's Board of Economists, complains 
that businessmen seem to have no “an¬ 
imal spirit.” 

The result has been a kind of sex¬ 
less recovery lacking passion, purpose 
and satisfaction. No one has got terri¬ 
bly excited about it, least of all the na¬ 
tion's investors. Last week they drove 
the Dow Jones Industrial Average down 
to 919, a 14-month low and a drop of 
80 points since the stari of the year; it re¬ 
bounded to 927 on Friday The market 
sagged despite bullish economic news 
The nation's unemployment rate in 
March dropped to 7 3%. from Febru¬ 
ary's 7.5%. The Commerce Depart¬ 
ment's index of leading indicators, a 
harbinger of growth, rose four-tenths of 
a percent in February, partially recoup¬ 
ing January's loss and showing that the 
long midwinter free/e in the big indus¬ 
trial states would not have any lasting 
dampening effect on the U S. economy 

Still Jittery. The pace of business 
spending is quickening somewhat this 
year. The Commerce Department esti¬ 
mates that capital outlays will rise 11 7 C ,< 
in 1977, v. last year's 6 8% Other pro¬ 
jections are more optimistic. A survey 
of 307 companies by Merrill Lynch Eco¬ 
nomics. Inc., a subsidiary of the nation's 
largest stockbroker, shows them plan¬ 
ning to increase spending an average 
I6.3 v 'f But. discounting for inflation of 
5% to 6%, even the most bullish fore¬ 
casts would not return “real” business 
spending to its 1974 peak levels. Says 
Chase Econometrics Associates Presi¬ 
dent Michael Evans. "You can't get a 
boom out of that ” 

The biggest fear holding down in¬ 
vestment is of a renewal of inflation to 
double-digit levels. Once a prod to “buy 
now before the price goes up,*' inflation 
has become a brake on capital spending. 
Says M. Kathryn EickhofT. vice presi¬ 
dent of Townsend-Greenspan & Co, 
Manhattan economic consultants "An 
inflationary environment makes calcu¬ 
lating rates of return on new investment 
difficult, even though profits as a whole 
are likely to rise as inflation advances.” 

President Carter has pledged to an- ' 
nounce a “comprehensive” anti-infla¬ 
tion program, probably next week. In¬ 
dications are that it will stress voluntary 
cooperation by business and labor in re¬ 
straining prices and wages. But business 
is still jittery about potential wage-price 
controls, which could hold down the 
profits from new plants. Many execu¬ 
tives seem convinced that Carter will re¬ 
sort to them if inflation gets out of hand. 


despite repeated Administration assur¬ 
ances to the contrary. Says a White 
House economist: “No matter what Car¬ 
ter says, businessmen still think he's 
going to turn around in twelve months 
and slap on controls. It's an irrational 
fear.” Shifting regulatory policies is an¬ 
other worry. Businessmen are not about 
to make big investments if they think a 
new regulation, say in the environmen¬ 
tal area, will jack up the cost of build¬ 
ing and running a plant even before it 
is completed. 

Carter has tried to encourage busi¬ 
ness spending by including in his eco¬ 
nomic-stimulus program an increase in 
the investment tax credit from KK to 
12%. But the House turned it down, and 
the Senate has yet to vote Even if it 
finally passes, businessmen have one 
last, and huge, investment-inhibiting 
worry: energy Previous plant-expansion 
booms were based on the assumption 
that plentiful supplies of cheap fuel 
would be available to power the new fac¬ 
tories, and that assurance is now a thing 
of the past largely for that reason, says 
Economist John Rutledge, who was a 
Treasury Department consultant during 
the Ford Administration, “capital in¬ 
vestment will probably never again be 
what it was” - at least in real dollars. 

Pressing Task. That would mean 
a lowered standard of living for future 
generations: business would lack the 
plant capacity either to reach full em¬ 
ployment or to fill demand for products 
without inflation. 7'his does not have to 
happen, of course: but in order to pump 
up investment Carter will have to con¬ 
vince businessmen that he can and will 
hold down inflation now and assure ad¬ 
equate if expensive supplies of energy. 
It is a pressing task. 
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TELEVISION 

A Right to Replay? 

Life's Little Dilemmas Department: 
The hilarious installment of The Odd 
Couple that you've always wanted to see 
is being rerun tonight on Channel 11 at 
precisely the same time that Channel 5 
is featuring the latest episode of Mary 
Hartman. Mary Hartman And tomor¬ 
row night Upstairs. Down sums is com¬ 
ing over the tube at 9 pm —when you 
will have to be at a dinner downtown. 
This sort of problem is easily solved by 
the 50,000 U S owners of Tokyo-based 
Sony Corp.'s Betamax video-tape rec- 
ord-and-playback system (price: $1,300 
list, about $1,000 at discount) The Be¬ 
tamax. which can be attached to any 
TV, records on a $16 cartridge one 
hour's worth of color (or black and 
white) programming—either off a chan¬ 
nel being watched or another channel 
So watch what you please, go out when 
you like—setting the handy timer—and 
replay at your leisure the shows you 
loved or you missed Terrific, no? 

Taping Baretta. Not in the opin¬ 
ion of Universal City Studios, the movie 
and TV show producing arm of MCA 
Inc, or of Walt Disney Productions 
They are suing Sony, its American sub¬ 
sidiary, an advertising agency, a few re¬ 
tail stores and one Betamax owner in a 
federal court in California The com¬ 
plaint seeks to prevent further manu¬ 
facture and sale of the Betamax, and to 
force tmpounding and destruction of Be¬ 
tamax tapes of programs owned by the 
plaintiffs Universal, which initiated the 
suit and invited Disney to join, argues 
that taping TV shows or movies violates 
U S copyright law, even if viewers only 
look at their tapes at home 

The issue is as much financial as le¬ 
gal A proliferation of Betamaxcs. ar¬ 
gues Joseph Davies, one of Universal’s 
lawyers, ‘will threaten the rerun and re¬ 
play market of films on TV." In other 
words, if hordes of Betamax owners tape 
Universal's American Graffiti the first 
time it is shown on TV, MCA might not 
get the price it wants for the film the sec¬ 
ond time around Similarly, if many 
viewers tape their favorite Baretta seg¬ 


ments, the show could be worth less 
when it is sold to syndicators. Home 
video-tape systems, in short, have the 
potential of revolutionizing the televi¬ 
sion business. 

That is just what Sony has in mind. 
"Betamax may be the beginning of an 
important new industry,’* says Harvey 
Schem, president of Sony Corp, of 
America. "1 don’t think society can 
countenance the retrogressive step of 
preventing this from happening.’’ MCA, 
argue the Sony people, should be grat¬ 
ified because the Betamax enables peo¬ 
ple to see shows they would otherwise 
have missed, thus enlarging the market 
for MCA products. Sony contends that 
TV video taping is no different from 
home taping of radio programs, which, 
it maintains, is legal if no commercial 
use is made of the recordings. Univer¬ 
sal’s Davies disagrees "Say you have 
taped a country-and-westem song and 
you hear it on your radio. Are you go¬ 
ing to turn your radio off or switch to an¬ 
other station 7 No." But, he argues, if a 
movie that a viewer has already taped 
is aired, he will switch to another chan¬ 
nel or turn off the set. 

There may be a crucial aspect to the 
lawsuit that goes unmentioned in the 
plaintiffs' papers. MCA, with N.V. Phil¬ 
ips, The Netherlands electronics giant, 
is developing a home-use video-disk¬ 
playing system that it feels could bur¬ 
geon into a bill ion-dollar business. 
The MCA machine would be unable to 
record off the air. Says Schcin: "The 
company that is suing us just happens 
to have a competing machine that only 
plays back prerecorded material." 

Sony has one major element on its 
side: time. The trial is unlikely to begin 
before early 1978, and both sides stand 
ready for a long fight all the way to the 
Supreme Court. Meanwhile, Sony is 
pushing Betamax hard and hopes to 
have a million units in U.S homes by 
decade's end. Zenith will begin selling 
Sony systems under its own label next 
fall, and RCA will be marketing a Ma¬ 
tsushita-built system by then too. If color 
TVs and pocket calculators are valid 
precedents, the price of video-tape units 
should fall fast. Even if Universal and 
Disney win a final verdict in, say, 1980, 
there may be so many machines 
and tapes in American living rooms 
that enforcing the decision would 
be a practical impossibility. 
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MERGERS 

Not-So-Tender Offer 

Can steam generators be successful¬ 
ly combined with jet aircraft engines and 
high-rise elevators? Last week United 
Technologies Corp., the Hartford, 
Conn., aerospace conglomerate, ven¬ 
tured half a billion dollars to find out 
The company declared its intention to 
buy up all 12.6 million shares of Bab¬ 
cock & Wilcox Co., a leading New 
York-based manufacturer of coal- and 
nuclear-powered generators, for $42 a 
share in cash. The acquisition would 
unite two companies whose revenues 
last year totaled almost $7 billion. 

The tender offer was the latest in a 
series by United’s aggressive chairman, 
Harry Gray, who became head of what 
was then United Aircraft in 1972 and 
promptly set about diversifying his com¬ 
pany away from its dependence on Gov¬ 
ernment orders. Since 1972, United's 
revenues have more than doubled, to 
$5.2 billion last year, and earnings have 
tripled, to $157 million; Government 
contracts have declined from half the 
company's business to less than a third. 
United’s 1974 takeover of Essex Inter¬ 
national. a wire manufacturer, and its 
1975 merger with Otis Elevator Co., the 
world’s leading elevator manufacturer, 
were major reasons for the gains. 

Fruitless Overtures. As with his 
earlier acquisition efforts, Gray’s at¬ 
tempt to swallow up Babcock & Wilcox 
has not left his target’s management 
cheering. The tender-offer announce¬ 
ment, which caught Wall Street by sur¬ 
prise, followed weeks of fruitless over¬ 
tures by Gray to B&W’s chairman, 
George Zipf. Last week, after Gray had 
finally managed to see Zipf twice to no 
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avail/ he rocketed off what amounted 
to an ultimatum, telling Zipf that he had 
until week's end to declare whether 
B& W would fight the offer. Zipfs re* 
ply was both immediate and curt. He 
dismissed the April 1 deadline as “to¬ 
tally unrealistic." and warned that the 
unilateral manner in which Gray had 
publicly announced the takeover might 
damage B&W s ability to do business. 
If so, said Zipf, “we shall hold you re¬ 
sponsible for any such damage." But 
Zipf did say that the offer needs more 
study, and United blandly chose to 
thank him for replying so quickly—in¬ 
dicating that Gray intends to persist. 

Utility Boilers. He has reason to do 
so. In 1973 Gray described potential ac- 
,, qujsilion targets for United as compa¬ 
nies that are successful in high-technol- 
4 ogy fields and not dependent on 
Government business. B & W is that and 
more. The company already holds 35 e )i 
of the market in utility boilers and is in 
,a good position to get more. Two-thirds 
of the boilers that it makes are fired by 
coal, and the Carter Administrations 
energy program, to be announced April 
20. is expected to contain provisions en¬ 
abling the Government to order many 
factories and power plants to convert 
from natural gas to coal as a fuel (Timi 
cover, April 4). Even by simple arith¬ 
metic, B & W is an attractive acquisition 
candidate. In 1976 it earned $53 mil¬ 
lion on revenues of $1.7 billion—a prof- 
its-to-sales ratio slightly higher than 
Umied'sown Some Wall Street analysts 
are prepared to recommend purchase of 
United's slock to their clients if Gray 
can bring off the acquisition. 

Other analysts, however, doubt that 
United has anything much to offer 
B&W stockholders except cash--and 
they think that Gray is not offering 
enough of that United cannot supply 
any expertise in steam generating. Gray 
has promised to keep the present man¬ 
agement, and Wall Streeters say he 
would just about have to Though Unit¬ 
ed’s bid of $42 a share is $8 more than 
the slock was selling for just before the 
offer was announced, analysts at Kid¬ 
der, Peabody & Co. think the stock 
should be worth about $48 a share to 
United. Whether Gray will eventually 
go higher cannot now be foreseen—but 
in the Otis takeover, United did 
sweeten its offer after an initial bid 
failed. 


CORPORATIONS 

My Way v. Their Way 

1 planned each chartered course, 

Each careful step along the 
byway , . 

\ And more, much more than this: 

? I did it my way! 

So crooned Frank Sinatra in the late 
4' |960s. Now, since his semiretirement 
& from show biz, his business rivals are 


learning that he really meant what he 
sang. The latest object of Sinatra's ap¬ 
proach: the Del E. Webb Corp., a $340 
million-a-year Phoenix-based company 
that was founded by the late Del Webb, 
the renowned builder and former part- 
owner of the New York Yankees, who 
died In 1974. Cate last month Sinatra 
filed with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission a 14B form, which is the 
customary prelude to a proxy war. Brac¬ 
ing for the onslaught, the Del Webb 
Corp. announced that it might postpone 
its annual meeting, which is now set for 
April 15. 

In the past, the company and Sina¬ 
tra seemed an ideal match. In addition 
to its real estate and construction ac¬ 
tivity, the company owns four major Ne¬ 
vada hotels and casinos: the Sahara and 
the Mint in Las Vegas, the Sahara Ta¬ 
hoe in Lake Tahoe and the Primadonna 
in Reno. Sinatra is both a Las Vegas en¬ 
tertainment idol and an entrepreneur. 
He even held a Nevada gaming license 
in the early '60s Evidently impressed 
by Webb's potential. Sinatra in 1975 qui¬ 
etly began to acquire 420,000 shares, or 
5r<, of the company's outstanding slock. 
To finance part of the purchase, he bor¬ 
rowed $850,000 from a City National 
Corp. subsidiary Meanwhile, he and his 
attorney. Beverly Hills Lawyer Milton 
Rudin. and their allies. Las Vegas Pub¬ 
lisher Hank Grecnspun and Wife Bar¬ 
bara. bought up another 5 f '< of Webb s 
stock. 

Mismanagement Charge. The 

company’s directors were thoroughly 
alarmed at the intiusion Last October, 
before the Sinatra group was rebuffed 
in its attempts to gain representation on 
the board, Grecnspun filed a suit charg¬ 
ing mismanagement and misappropri¬ 
ation of funds against the present cor¬ 
porate managemenl His special target: 
Chairman and President Robert H. 
Johnson Johnson is also the executor 
of Del Webb's estate, which owns about 
a third of the stock, and the principal 



director of the Del Webb Foundation. 
“What is good for the estate is not 
necessarily good for the public compa¬ 
ny," argues the pugnacious Grecnspun. 
"What is good for the foundation is not 
necessarily good for the estate. [John- 
sonj has to serve all three masters with 
a certain wisdom, which he doesn't 
have." 

Fighting back hard, the company 
launched a suit against Sinatra. Rudin 
and the Greenspuns, charging that they 
had sought to force Webb to hire cer¬ 
tain entertainers for the Nevada casi¬ 
nos and to sell certain properties. “Their 
allegation is absolutely untrue," says 
Greenspun 

Faced wiih the defiance of the Webb 
board. Sinatra and Rudin last month ev¬ 
idently decided that their most effective 
course of action was to declare what 
amounts to a corporate war. After the 
14B filing. Sinatra and Rudin were un¬ 
willing to say whether they were aim¬ 
ing for total control of the Webb Corp. 
or for merely one IQ three seals on the 
board. But it seems probable that Sina¬ 
tra will settle only for his way—and that 
would mean control. 



DEL WEES IN 1961 FRANK SINATRA LAST FEBRUARY 

In the past, the company and the crooner seemed on ideal match. 
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STONE CROSS OVERLOOKS BELMONTE, WHERE "SECRET JEWS" LIVE IN FEAR 


Catholics Who Celebrate Passover 


The town of Belmonte, perched atop 
a rocky hilltop in northern Portugal, is 
dominated by a giant stone cross, a ru¬ 
ined castle and the Roman Catholic 
Church of the Holy Family. On each 
Holy Thursday, Father Josd Marins Rc- 
gislo brings from the church an image of 
Jesus bearing the cross to Calvary Fol¬ 
lowed by children dressed as angels, he 
parades through the streets to the main 
square, w here he meets a second proces¬ 
sion displaying an image of the Virgin 
Mary. On Good Friday there is another 
procession and a symbolic burial, after 
which the priest carries a cross from 
house to house for the people to kiss On 
Easter Sunday, as on the days before, the 
whole town goes to Mass and most of the 
6.000 inhabitants hang their best em¬ 
broidered bedspreads or tablecloths 
from their balconies. 

Eat Secretly. There will be other re¬ 
ligious rites in Belmonte this week, ob¬ 
served not in church and public square 
but behind the closed doors of private 
homes. About 100 families who arc of¬ 
ficially parishioners at Holy Family will 
secretly eat pfio dzirrto (unleavened 
bread), but only beginning on the third 
day of Passover so that no neighbor can 
see them baking it on the traditional day 
of preparation. One morning before the 
other villagers are awake, to avoid de¬ 
tection, the secret worshipers will steal 
down to the bank of the Zezere River. 
There they will beat the waters with ol¬ 
ive branches to commemorate the part¬ 
ing of the Red Sea. 


Such is the underground Passover of 
the people traditionally known as Mar- 
ranos (secret Jews), a word that orig¬ 
inally meant pigs. They live not only in 
Belmonte but also in many other moun¬ 
tain towns in northern Portugal. Forced 
to convert to Christianity in the 15th 
century, they still follow Jewish customs 
that have been passed on by word of 
mouth across nearly five centuries. 
Though they have had virtually no con¬ 
tact with the rest of ihe world's Jews, 
many authentic prayers have survived 
in their ritual, alongside such Christian 
accretions as the Lord's Prayer 

Most Marranos are publicly married 
and buried as Catholics—“to cover up,” 
as one of them puts it. During Holy 
Week and throughout the year, many 
of them attend Mass. But as they go into 
the church they pray to themselves 
“When 1 enter here I adore neither wood 
nor stone but only the God of Israel who 
rules all.” Each Friday they light a Sab¬ 
bath oil lamp, which is hidden inside 
an earthen pot lest other villagers see 
it They prepare a menu consisting only 
of fish and vegetables because at one 
time it was dangerous for them to buy 
kosher meat for the Sabbath; now they 
consider mainstream Jews sinful be¬ 
cause they eat meat on the seventh day. 
The Marranos shun all Saturday work, 
a telltale sign of their identity, but par¬ 
adoxically, most of the men have not 
been circumcised because that could dis¬ 
close their secret. 

The secrecy is senseless, in a way, 


£ since most of their neighbors know tha 
2 the Marranos are Jews. But their hid 
? ecus history explains why they remaii 
a a people in hiding. In the 15th century 
Portugal's 200,000 Jews made up one 
fifth of the population. Many of then 
were refugees from the Spanish Inqui 
sition, and they came to play an im 
portant role in finance and scholarship 
When King Manuel I sought to marr: 
the daughter of Ferdinand and Isabel 
la, however, Spain's fervently Catholii 
monarchs told Manuel that he wouk 
have to get rid of the Jews in return. 

Manuel's solution, ordered in 1497 
was to close the ports and force the Jews 
to be baptized or die. Thousands wer< 
herded into a Lisbon camp to face star 
vation and violence. Many committee 
suicide rather than convert; others were 
dragged by their hair or beards to the 
baptismal font. All Jewish children from 
ages two to ten were taken from theii 
parents and placed in Catholic homes 
Only after ten years were some Jews per¬ 
mitted to escape to Amsterdam or the 
Americas. 

Public Burnings. Those who con¬ 
verted were designated “New Chris¬ 
tians,” but they continued to be hound¬ 
ed for 2Yi centuries by the Inquisition, 
installed in 1536, and by zealot neigh¬ 
bors. In one Lisbon riot alone, in 1506, 
between 2,000 and 4,000 of the New 
Christians were slaughtered. The auto- 
da-fe —the parade and ritual sentencing 
of Jews and heretics, sometimes fol¬ 
lowed by spectacular public burnings 
—was not abolished in Lisbon until 
1765 

In the 1920s, Army Captain Artur 
Carlos de Barros Basto, a descendant of 
Marranos, converted to Judaism and 
helped establish a synagogue and sem¬ 
inary in Oporto. He toured rural areas 
telling the Jews that there was no long¬ 
er reason to be afraid. During the early 
years under Salazar, the right-wing 
Catholic Action movement started a 
smear campaign against Barros Basto. 
His seminary was closed down, and he 
was court-martialed for immorality be¬ 
cause he promoted circumcision. He 
died a broken man in 1961. 

Today Portugal eryoys official free¬ 
dom of religion, and the 400 members of 
Lisbon's openly Jewish community are 
prominent in business and the profes¬ 
sions In the northern villages, however, 
cruel memories persist. The priests are 
nearly as powerful—and many of them 
as backward and anti-Semitic—as in the 
Middle Ages. The current priest in Bel¬ 
monte is a “good man,” says a prosper¬ 
ous Marrano housewife, but the previous 
one “said in church that the Jews should 
be hanged." The Marranos claim that 
when they did not attend Mass they were 
denounced to the secret police as sus¬ 
pected Communists. “My father was 
stoned in the streets," recalls another/ 
Marrano. The furtive believers shun’ 
photog&phers and almost never talk of 
their religion to outsiders. Suspicion, like 
fear, has become a way oflife. „ 
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SCIENCE 


The President^ Scientist 


‘This country has built the greatest 
machine for research and development in 
the world. We have to use it to solve our 
problems. ” 


These words, spoken Iasi week by 
Frank Press, echo statements that he 
has been making for nearly two dec¬ 
ades as an adviser to Government agen¬ 
cies On subjects ranging from space mis¬ 
sions to earthquake prediction. As head 
of the department of earth and plan¬ 
etary sciences at the Massachusetts In¬ 
stitute of Technology, Press has always 
had some clout in Washington. But not 
as much as he will soon have with the 
Carter Administration. The President 
has named Press. 52. his science ad¬ 
viser, and by doing so revealed the depth 
of his own commitment to arms con¬ 
trol; Press, in addition to his other cre¬ 
dentials, is one of the world’s leading 
authorities on the detection of under¬ 
ground nuclear explosions. 

To a capital that relishes sur¬ 
prises. the official announcement of 
Press's appointment was anticlimactic. 
The M.IT professor has actually 
been ensconced in the Executive Of¬ 
fice Building since mid-February, at¬ 
tending meetings next door at the White 
House and even testifying before House 
and Senate committees. Though some 
Congressmen occasionally object to tak¬ 
ing testimony from unconfirmed ap¬ 
pointees. none has balked at listening 
lo Press. Explains one Congresswoman 
simply. “He knows what he's talking 
about.'' 

A native of Brooklyn and a grad¬ 
uate of New York's City College, the 
precise, soft-spoken Press did his doc¬ 
toral studies at Columbia University and 



worked with Geophysicist Maurice Ew¬ 
ing to develop a highly sensitive seis¬ 
mograph that can detect even the slight¬ 
est earth tremors. The device, known 
as the Press-Ewing seismograph, is now 
one of the standard tools of earth sci¬ 
entists around the world. Press was also 
one of the organizers of the International 
Geophysical Year (igy), which began, 
in 1957, as a multidisciplined, worldwide 
scientific investigation of the earth and 
the space around it. igy eventually grew 
into an extended exploration of Antarc¬ 
tica, where a newly discovered moun¬ 
tain was named Mount Press in honor 
of the scientist. 

Press demonstrated additional ver¬ 
satility by his involvement in the 1970 
experiment in which a spent Saturn 
rocket, used to launch an Apolto mis¬ 
sion, was crashed onto the moon. The re¬ 
sulting impact, measured by seismo¬ 
graphs left on the lunar surface by 
earlier missions, enabled Press and his 
fellow seismologists to determine the 
characteristics of the moon's crust. In 
1974 Press led a delegation of U.S. Sci¬ 
entists on a tour of Chinese earthquake 
research centers and returned with the 
amazing news that the country had an 
army of 10,000 scientists and 100,000 
amateurs engaged in collecting earth¬ 
quake data. 

Dual Role. Press, who plans to 
spend what spare time he finds in his 
new role reading about earthquake fore¬ 
casting. also managed to transmit his 
love of science and teaching to his chil¬ 
dren. His daughter Paula is a teacher 
and is married to a graduate student of 
public health; his son William is a pro¬ 
fessor of astronomy at Harvard. 

Press began his Government work in 
1956 as a consultant to the Navy. He lat¬ 
er developed the seismic techniques for 
detecting and measuring nuclear tests. 
He acknowledges that this experience 
may have played some part in his ap¬ 
pointment as a presidential adviser. But 
his new role will include more than spy¬ 
ing on Soviet nuclear tests. Says he- 
“This job is not discipline oriented; it's 
science oriented.” 

There is also more to Press's new re¬ 
sponsibilities than advising the Presi¬ 
dent. He has, in addition, been named 
director of the newly created Office of 
Science and Technology Policy (OSTP), 
designed to help set federal science pol¬ 
icies ^nd to coordinate Government re¬ 
search. In either role, Press insists, “my 
job is not to push for the programs of a 
particular segment of the scientific com¬ 
munity or to argue for bigger budgets. 
I'm the President's scientist, and what 
he needs is an expert, not an advocate.” 
Beyond any doubt. Frank Press meets 
that requirement. 



ARTIST'S CONCEPTION OP URANUS 


Rings Around Uranus 

Generations of astronomers and am¬ 
ateur stargazers have known Saturn as 
the only one of the solar system's nine 
planets that is encircled by rings. Now 
Saturn has lost that distinction. A team 
of Cornell University astronomers re¬ 
ported last week that they have discov¬ 
ered rings around remote Uranus, the 
seventh planet from the sun. 

The Cornell team, headed by As¬ 
tronomer James Elliot, made its ob¬ 
servation last month while flying in a 
specially equipped C-141 ‘’airborne ob¬ 
servatory" through the night sky south¬ 
west of Australia. The astronomers had 
aimed the aircraft's 90-cm. (36-in.) tele¬ 
scope at Uranus, which was passing in 
front of a distant star in the constel¬ 
lation Libra. By recording variations 
in light from the star just before and 
after it was eclipsed by Uranus, they 
hoped to measure the diameter and 
study the atmosphere of the planet 
—which at a distance of 2.8 billion 
km. (1.7 billion miles) from the sun 
can barely be seen with the naked eye 
on a clear night. 

Snow and Ice. What they observed 
was entirely unexpected. During nine 
minutes before Uranus completely 
blocked out the light from the star, the 
light disappeared—for seconds at a time 
—on five different occasions. After the 
star re-emerged from the other side of 
Uranus, its light was again obstructed 
five times at intervals that corresponded 
to the first set of blackouts. From these 
observations the astronomers concluded 
that the star had passed behind at least 
five rings encircling Uranus. The rings 
—which are vertical to earth's equato¬ 
rial plane and cannot be seen by ter¬ 
restrial telescopes—lie in a 7,000-km. - 
wide (4,400-mile) belt. Four of the 
flattened rings are about 10 km. (6 miles) 
across, while the outermost one is 100 
km. (60 miles) wide. What the rings con¬ 
sist of is uncertain. Says Elliot: “One the¬ 
ory about Saturn's rings is that they are 
made out of snowballs, so one good guess 
abopt Uranus’ rings would be that they 
are also some type of ice.” 
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Happy Birthday Peter Rabbit and Friends 


Jn 1902 a young rodent hopped to 
life in the pages of a cautionary tale. 
His name was Peter, and he was to be¬ 
come the most celebrated rabbit since 
pic Easter Bunny Now, upon his 75lh 
birthday, the little creature betrays no 
signs of age—or. for that matter, ma¬ 
turity. Nor do Squirrel Nutkin. Jemi¬ 
ma Puddle-Duck. Tom Kitten or any 
of the other animals in the watercolor 
menagerie of Beatrix Potter The writ¬ 
er was a victim of Victorian repression 
—she did not leave home until the age 





JEMIMA PUDDLE-DUCK & ENEMY 


MRS. RABBIT PARENTING 

of 47—and her prose is marked with 
arch names and marred with punish¬ 
ments for the nonconformist Her art¬ 
work is another matter, from childhood, 
Beatrix commanded a delicate palette 
and an irrepressible whimsy Her me¬ 
ticulous brush work animated an entire 
barnyard world The early Disney de¬ 
rives from her fantasies. So do the she¬ 
nanigans of Bugs Bunny and Daffy Duck 
—as well as the anthropomorphic 
enchantments of many current chil¬ 
dren's books. 

Vet none of those works seem to 
resonate quite so deeply in the world 
of childhood. In a market where the 
purchase of 10,000 copies constitutes a 
bestseller, the Potter titles (23 volumes; 
Frederick Warne; $2.95 each) continue 


PETER ENTERING 

to sell at the rate of some 300,000 cop¬ 
ies a year. Adults often complain that 
Beatrix Potter’s minibooks have grown 
archaic and irrelevant. Children know 
better; for them there will always be 
some chamber of the mind where it is 
1902 and where, if a stick awaits, so 
does a carrot at the end of a long 
day’s mischief. 






End of the Chase 

When a skinny, secretive old man 
who called himself “Hal Croves’* died 
in Mexico eight years ago. one of liter¬ 
ature's strangest paper chases came to 
an end Services were held not for Croves 
but for “Traven Torsvan," a naturalized 
Mexican citizen The dead man s wid¬ 
ow acknowledged what had been wide¬ 
ly suspected: that Torsvan, who had hid¬ 
den his identity for 45 years, was indeed 
the reclusive novelist B. Traven. The au¬ 
thor’s broody, metallic style echoes that 
of Stephen Crane and Joseph Conrad 
I (is once acclaimed books and short-sto¬ 
ry collections (The Treasure of (he Si - 
erra Madre. The Death Ship. The Re¬ 
bellion of the Hanged, The Man Nobody 
Knows) were half-forgotten. The man 
seemed more compelling than his work. 

The posthumous identification soon 
led toother puzzles Why, if he had been 
raised in the U S (as Torsvan hinted), 
was his written English so Germanic? 
Was Torsvan-Croves-Traven also, as ru- 
J " Anwii'fin anarchist 
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with Hal Croves. wangled in the years 
just before his death Toiget the man r 
he demanded, speaking with a slight 
German accent “What does it matter 
if he is the son of a Hohenzollern prince 
or anyone else? Write about his works 
Write how he is against anything which 
is forced upon human beings, including 
Communism or Bolshevism." Hiding 
behind age and deafness, he stopped just 
short of admitting that he was Traven, 
Torsvan or Marut. Deference and fear 
that Croves might cut off the interviews 
apparently kept Stone from pressing 
hard for answers The portrait drawn 
from such material is lively, affectionate 
and, inevitably, less than satisfying. 

A good companion piece to Stone's 
journalism is the less personal and more 
scholarly study, B. Traven An Intro¬ 
duction (184 pages: University of New 


ory of a Swiss i raven ca|v... 

Schmid, who suggested that in the ear¬ 
ly 1920s Marut met another man, named 
Traven Torsvan. in Mexico. This plau¬ 
sible Torsvan was an American, an ex¬ 
sailor and onetime Wobbly who had 
written a pile of unfinished but power¬ 
ful tales of the sea and the Mexican jun¬ 
gle His contempt for authority matched 
that of the Munich pamphleteer, and 
they became friends Torsvan disap¬ 
peared during a trip into the bush, and 
Marut rewrote the manuscripts, using 
German, the language he handled best, 
but including Torsvan *s Americanisms 
for effect To honor his friend (and to 
cover his tracks) Marut took Torsvan’s 
name and identity papers. 

And so it goes. No matter what 
the genealogy, no matter how these lit¬ 
erary sleuths try to run the true B. Tra- 



__ _ 

Postcode 


jfcarih, his trail ends as it began. 
& inside an enigma The biggest 
Strum of Traven's career remains 
his neglect by the general reader John 
Huston’s faithful film adaptation of The 
Treasure of the Sierra Mad re is about 
all most people know of the canon. 
Yet Treasure is not the best of the au¬ 
thor’s works. To understand the cross- 
grained talent of the author, with his 
rejection of all religious and secular in¬ 
stitutions. as well as his rage at man’s 
accursed genius for suffering, the cu¬ 
rious might begin with The Rebellion 
of the Hanged, then move on to Gov¬ 
ernment. The Night Visitor and Other 
Stones and the indelible The Death 
Ship. They are as curious, as ambig¬ 
uous and as provocative as the au¬ 
thors life Not much that is better has 
been printed—in German or English 
—since Ihe death of the mystery that 
was B Traven. John Skow 
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Vaulting Transcendence 

DUINO ELEGIES AND THE SONNETS TO ORPHEUS 
by RAINER MARIA RILKE 
Translated by A. POULIN JR. 

205 pages. Houghton Mifflin. $10.95. 
$4.95 paperback. 

Pacing outside Duino Castle near 
Trieste in early 1912. German Poet Rai¬ 
ner Maria Rilke heard a voice above 
the Adriatic surf: “And if 1 cried, who’d 
listen to me in those angelic orders 7 ’’ 
Rilke took this enigmatic question as 
the signal to begin his chef-d'oeuvre ■ a 
series of poems that would unite the vis¬ 
ible order of things with the invisible 
universe of thought - to see the world 
as the angels might He finished two el¬ 
egies and fragments of several others 
before inspiration deserted him. Ten 
years and a world war later, it sud¬ 
denly reappeared. In an astonishing sin¬ 
gle month, Rilke completed the ten 
Duino Elegies and wrote the 55 Son¬ 
nets to Orpheus. 

English renditions of these two tri¬ 
umphant works have never before been 
available m one book And Translator 
A Poulin Jr . 38, has done more than 
simply collect Rilke He gives the Ger¬ 
man a tight, idiomatic English style that 
is both readable and remarkably in tune 
with Rilke’s own 

And how confu sed is anything 
that conies 

fiom a womb and has to Jly. As 
if afraid 

of itself it darts through the air 

like a crack through a cup, the 
wav a wing 

of a bat crazes the porcelain of 
night 


And we. spectators, always, 
everywhere. 

looking at everything and never from' 

Rilke did not look for vaulting tran¬ 
scendence in airy phrases. He squeezed 


POET RAINER MARIA RILKE 




the words in his possession hard enough 
to make their substance felt. Poulin's 
words are naturally different from 
Rilke's, but he too puts language under 
a similar pressure. 

Those who learned Rilke from ear¬ 
lier translations may miss some cher¬ 
ished lines or bridle at Poulin's occa¬ 
sional use of contemporary vocabulary 
Yet a comparison between his version 
and one of the best previous translations 
suggests that Poulin's is closer to cur¬ 
rent taste. In their 1939 rendering of the 
Duino Elegies. J B. Eeishman and Ste¬ 
phen Spender wrote: 

Between the hammers lives on 
our heart, as between the teeth 
the tongue, which, nevertheless, 
remains the bestower of praise. 

Poulin unbuckles this Germanic syntax 
and pares a^ay words that obscure the 
image. 

Our heart survives between 
hammers, just as the tongue 
between 

the teeth is still able to praise 

Great poetry is ageless It is trans¬ 
lations that grow old In the future, Pou¬ 
lin's work will probably be superseded 
by a fresh mlei pretation New' transla¬ 
tors will find other gems in the treasure 
of Rilke s work But it may he genei- 
alions before Rilke s ecstatic conclusion 
to the tenth Elegy sings better or Uuei 
in English 

And we, who have always thought 
of joy 

As rising, would feel the emotion 
that almost amazes us 
when a happy thing falls 

Paul Gray 
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India Has Spoken 

To the Editors 

The people of India have spoken 
[April 4| Their verdict clearly proves 
that democracy in India is alive, well 
and strongly preferred. 

This verdict need not be construed 
as a defeat for Mrs. Gandhi She was a 
winner in any outcome As a great lead¬ 
er, Mrs. Gandhi recogni/ed her moral 
obligation to people and gave them a 
choice to decide freely 

Vmay Kothan 
Nacogdoches, Texas 

The humiliating defeat of Indira 
Gandhi and her colleagues is, and must 
be, a timely lesson for the arrogant, in- 
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different and sophisticated elite of India 
—government officials and intellectuals 
who control and dominate the poor and 
the powerless. 

MS Swamickannu 
Philadelphia 

The election in India proves that at 
least one of the so-called Third World 
countries can re-emerge as democratic 
Bravo, Indians. Thanks to that son of 
hers who dug the grave so deep for his 
mother. Yes sir, I am an Indian, of 
course. 

Auto M Pudukad 
Tripoli, Libya 

After the Sunday massacre, do you 
still doubt that India is one of the great¬ 
est democracies in the world*’ 

B.P. Damle 
Bombay 

1 am not sure who the real winners 
and losers are. Intellectuals all over the 
world, real or pseudo, proudly proclaim 
that “democracy” won and “Indira the 
Dictator” lost. But think again. The cap¬ 
italists arc on the winning side and so 
are the Communists. Then who are the 


losers? Probably the some 600 million 
common people of India. 

Could it be that “Indira the Dicta¬ 
tor” was the true champion of the com¬ 
mon people after all 9 

Kunan Verghese 
Rochester, N Y 


Trade and Tariffs 

Re the article on trade and protec¬ 
tionism in the U.S. IMurch 281. I am re¬ 
lieved to read that Timi , Treasury Sec¬ 
retary Blumenthal and President Carter 
are in favor of free trade. To “save the 
American shoe industry” by imposing 
tariffs and quotas may temporarily save 
a few jobs, but it docs not outweigh the 
long-run dynamics of international 
trade The consumer from whatever 
country should have the right to buy 
what he or she prefers at a ‘‘world price” 
and not at an artificial one that results 
from a tariff. 

I’m sure that the footwear and TV 
producers are suppoitcrs of the frec-en- 
terpnse system, yet they seem blind to 
the fact that if they can't be more ef¬ 
ficient and compete in the world mar¬ 
ket, then they really don't belong in that 
industry 

It's time for America to realize that 
there is more to the world than what 
lies within its borders. 

John I Larson 
Aalborg. Denmark 

Supplying British cars to Japan with 
steering wheels fitted on the left-hand 
side of the car does not, as you say, dis¬ 
play slovenly salesmanship 

Although the Japanese, like the Brit¬ 
ish, drive on the left, part of the glam¬ 
our of an imported cai. to a Japanese, 
is the steering wheel on the left side As¬ 
tute importers take note of this 

James M Bryant 
Ch el ten h a m . Eng la n d 

The locomotive towing the Japanese 
supertanker through a lock of the Pan¬ 
ama Canal happens to have been made 
in Japan. 

following an international bidding 
in the late 50s or in the early 60s, the 
U S. Government bought all new low¬ 
ing locomotives for the Panama Canal 
locks in Japan. The U S locomotive in¬ 
dustry probably was not interested in 
building a small series of nonstandard 
and very special engines. The Japanese 
industry, however, was not deterred 
from doing the job 

J P Baumgartner 
La a sa n ne. Sw i tzerlan d 


Looking for White Roots 

“Tell your teacher that our family 
history is none of her damn business,” 
was a remark 1 heard more than once 
when we started searching for family 
histories I March 281 as an English-class 
project. 

However, we found descendants of 
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Sir Walter Scott, Sir Francis Drake, 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, and 
cousins of Greta Garbo. 

Dorothy House Gut Id ay 
Rhinelander. Wts 


those same pleasures to their comrades 
as bourgeois and non proletarian. 
Hypocrites they all are! 

Ota t unde Folorunso 
Ikeja. Nigeria 
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I was able to trace my lineage m 
America eleven generations. Unfortu¬ 
nately. my ancestors liked King George 
more than George Washington, and as 
a result they lost most of their consid¬ 
erable lands in 1776 My eight-year-old 
son s reaction is “What kind of cra/y 
people were they?” 

Frederick M I 'tbbitts Jr 
Westfield. N J 

Families more concerned with their 
roots than with their branches and 
leaves are like potato plants the best 
parts are underground. 

Tom Gill 
Columbia, \fd 

Please forgive a cor rcction from “the 
gum of British pedigiee” (your words 
about us), but your informant J. C harles 
Thompson was not KXK; correct in tell¬ 
ing you that only eldest sons of eldest 
sons inherit coats of arms By Lnglish, 
Welsh and Irish heraldic law, younger 
sons and their younger sons do too the 
qualification is legitimate male line de¬ 
scent from the original man entitled to 
the arms. 

Hugh Peskett. Genealogist to 
Debrett Ancesti r Research 
Wim / tester, England 

Congratulations on your excellent 
article “White Roots " We at Debrctt s 
Peerage Ancestry are pleased to see that 
a person is interested to find that an an¬ 
cestor got into trouble (like Piesident 
Carter's) Rlkhs go in many directions 
// R Brooks-Raker. Managing Director 
Debtetl .v Peerage Ltd 
I urn don 

1 am all for bilingual Americans Let 
us put our youngsters into Spanish, 
Dutch, Oech, etc , classes. But let us 
not deprive the new American kids of 
I he language of their future livelihood 
If immigrants had not assimilated in the 
past, we would be in the same nation¬ 
alistic mess as Lurope- Illinois would be 
at war with Indiana, Florida would hate 
Georgia. 

I am quite content and happy sim¬ 
mering in the melting pot, transplanted 
from Czechoslovakia and firmly rooted 
in fine soil 

Vera ImsK a 
Weston, Mass 


Two Lives 

Your report on Mao's widow I March 
211 has opened my mind to the double 
lives enjoyed by the leadership of the so- 
called Communist world. In their inner, 
most secret lives, they enjoy and admire 
the pleasant creations of the Western 
world. And in public they denounce 


Cancer from Saccharin 

You could have made your article 
on the IDA saccharin ban IMarch 211 
more informative by including a state¬ 
ment on why large doses are used m 
tests. Such doses are necessary because 
the effects of carcinogens arc cumula¬ 
tive, often taking 20 years or more to 
produce symptoms. The lifetimes of test 
animals are short, and a decision has to 
be made within a few years to protect 
the public No strictly accurate deter¬ 
mination is possible. The best we can 
do is get an indication and play it safe 

Kenneth G Demers 
» Providence 


Terrorism 

Re your piece on the relations be¬ 
tween the media and police in a hos¬ 
tage situation IMarch 281. I was one of 
five reporters from our staff assigned to 
the Anthony Kiritsis episode in Indian¬ 
apolis. I can state for a certainty that 
there is a line w hcie pure journalism has 
to slop and complete cooperahon wilh 
police has to start 

It was our misfortune that Kiritsis 
chose to listen to our radio station The 
fact that he did, and the fact that he re¬ 
acted to what we said, had a devastat¬ 
ing impact on all of us. Kiritsis heard 
one broadcast report and jumped to the 
conclusion that a bomb squad was as¬ 
saulting his apartment at that moment 
He immediately ordered negotiator out 
of the building and telephoned the com¬ 
mand post. He screamed that he had 
been betrayed and was going to “blow 
the place “ We thereafter broadcast 
nothing that had not been cleared 
through the authorities 

While some say that a journalist 
should never give up editorial control be¬ 
cause of a threat, I will testify from first¬ 
hand experience that in a hc>slage sit¬ 
uation, nothing a reporter says or writes 
is worth a person's life 

Doug () Bncn 
li ttle Radio 
Indianapolis 

Censorship? Yes. to a degree. We 
can be a fully informed public without 
being fully instructed on the finer arts 
of violence. The news can be told ver¬ 
bally rather than visually in instances 
of violence. Viewing immoral social ills 
(like ghetto conditions) can lead some 
of us to positive action. But watching vi¬ 
olence can only breed violence 

Maureen Gallagher Bradley 
Flagstaff. Ariz. 


Address Letters to TIME Letters, Time & Life 
Building, 3-6, 2-chome Ohtemachi, Chiyodaku, 
Tokyo 100, Japan 
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MARKET WEEK 


On a volume of 68,415,770 shares, 
the New York Stock Exchange Com¬ 
posite closed at 53.36, down .58 for the 
week ending April 7, 1977. The Dow 
Joiics 30 stock industrial average was 
918.88, down 8.48. Standard & Poor’s 
500 stock index was 98.35, down .86. 
Among significant N.Y.S.E. stocks: 
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Stock 

n 

Low 

Close Change 

Allied Chem 

43 

43% 

- ft 

Alum Co Am 

57 

55 

56 

- % 

Amer Airlines 

io»/ 2 

10 

*0% 
43 % 

+ % 

Am Brands 

44 

43% 

38% 

+ ■/• 

Am Con 

39 % 

39% 

+ % 

Am Motors 

5>/| 

4% 

5 

+ % 

AT&T 

63% 

62% 

62% 

— % 

Avon Prod 

47% 

45% 

46% 

-1% 

Both Steel 

28 

34 

35% 

+ % 

Boeing 

41% 

41% 

-2 
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Cater Trac 

62% 
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61% 

+ % 
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54 

-l'/l 

Champ Inti 
Chrysler 

22% 
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18% 
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Clark Equip 

38% 

37 

37% 

— % 

Control Data 

22 
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21% 

— 

DuPont 

126 

123 

,2 7.f 

68% 

— 2% 

Eastern Air 

7% 

7 

+ 

East Kodak 
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Esmark 
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+ % 

Exxon 

51 

50 
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Ford Motor 
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32 
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20 
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28 
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31 
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33 
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Litton Ind 
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14 
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Lockheed 

9% 

9% 

9% 
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McD Doug 
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Merck Co 

56 

54 
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Mobil Oil 

67% 

65% 

65% 

-1% 

NCR 

36% 

35% 
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55 

54 
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UAL Inc 
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Xerox 
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MILESTONE# 


Expecting. Princess Anne Eliza¬ 
beth Alice Louise of England, 26, and 
Captain Mark Phillips, 28; their first 
child; in November. The baby, the first 
grandchild for Queen Elizabeth and 
Prince Philip, will be fifth in succession 
to the British throne. 

a 

Married. David Cassidy, 26, teeny- 
bopper heartthrob who sang his way to 
rock stardom on TV’s The Partridge 
Family in 1970; and Kay Lenz, 24, who 
played the widow Kate on ABC's Rich 
Man, Poor Man series: m Las Vegas. 

■ 

Divorced. Nicol Williamson. 40, 
stormy star of the British stage who 
played Sherlock Holmes in Hollywood’s 
The Seven-Per-Cent Solution; by Jill 
Townsend, 32, an American-born ac¬ 
tress; after six years of marriage; one 
son; in London. 

a 

Died. Alexander L. Guterma, 62. 
financial wizard who swindled investors 
out of millions of dollars in the 1950s; 
along with five members of his family 
in the crash of his private plane as it ap¬ 
proached New York City’s La Guardia 
Airport. An entrepreneur in the Phil¬ 
ippines during World War 11, he arrived 
in the U.S. in 1950 and quickly gained 
control of more than a dozen compa¬ 
nies, including a brokerage firm, elec¬ 
tronics and real estate interests, and the 
Mutual Broadcasting System. Guterma 
was convicted in 1960 of fraud, conspir¬ 
acy and failing to register as an agent 
of Dominican Dictator Rafael Trujillo, 
who gave him $750,000 to chum out pro¬ 
paganda in the U S. After 3VJ years in 
jail, he amassed a second empire in cos¬ 
metics. real estate and a Kentucky coal 
company. 

■ 

Died. Carlos Prio Socarras, 74. the 
last constitutionally elected President of 
Cuba (1948-52); of a self-inflicted gun- 1 
shot wound; in Miami Beach. Prio So- 
carrAs, who pridefully described himself j 
as “a cordial President,” was over¬ 
thrown by General Fulgencio Batista 
and charged with corruption. To oust 
Batista, Prio SocarrAs helped finance 
Fidel Castro’s 1959 takeover, but later 
broke with him, attacking his “Commu¬ 
nist tyranny.” A leader of Miami's 
Cuban exiles, he met with Secretary of 
State Cyrus Vance in February to voice 
opposition to U.S. detente with Cuba. 

■ 

Died. Edward J. Barrett, 77. pow¬ 
erful Illinois Democratic factotum for 
four decades until his 1973 federal con¬ 
viction for bribery, mail fraud and tax 
evasion; in Chicago. Barrett, who served 
as Illinois State Treasurer and Secretary 
of State in the '30s and '40s. became 
Cook County clerk in 1955, succeeding 
his longtime crony* Chicago Mayor 
Richard J. Daley. 


How Fames 
the World? 

Each week TIME 
answers this question 
with a complete wrap- 
up of the affairs of the 
world. 

Not only the world 
of day-to-day news, as it 
happens here and 
around the globe, but 
the world of Art, Educa- 
tion, Law, Religion, 
Science, Sport, Theater, 
Economy and Business, 
People, Medicine, 
Music, Television, Mod¬ 
ern Living - to name but 
a few. 

And TIME brings 
you more than just the 
news. TIME clarifies the 
complex and explains 
the significance of what 
is elsewhere merely 
reported. 

For this reason, 
twenty-six million well- 
informed men and 
women throughout the 
free world look to TIME 
each week to satisfy 
their need to know of 
events, large and small, 
that shape their lives. 

TIME 

The Weekly Newsmagazine 

of the World. 
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It may seem like a tempest in a test lube, but it has rnightily ag¬ 
itated the scientific community and is now being debated in Con¬ 
gress. The question at issue Is it dangerous, and possibly sacrile¬ 
gious, to tamper with the genetic codes that control life? This week's 
cover story explains how some molecular biologists have become ge¬ 
netic engineers, and it details the controversy that surrounds their ex¬ 
periments. The story aims at providing a thorough understanding of 
the issues involved in deciding if steps are needed to curb, or stop al¬ 
together, the work being done in creating genetic hybrids. 

The author of the story is Associate Editor Frederic Golden. who 
has long followed with “fascination" the developments in molecular 
biology. He acknowledges that “there is a certain natural awe. fear 
and hostility that some people have toward scientists And many sci¬ 
entists remain aloof We hope this story will help to bridge the gap be¬ 
tween the world inside the laboratory and the world outside " 

Golden was a member of the team that produced the first Timi 
cover story on DNA (Timl. April 19. 1971). It was part of a special sec¬ 
tion that detailed “the promise and peril of the new genetics." and cor¬ 
rectly predicted that scientists would soon be able to splice different 
dna chains together. Senior Editor Leon Jaroflf, who edited both the 
1971 stories and this week's report, feels that “while sensible re¬ 
straints may have to be placed on the experiments, the work should 
be allowed to proceed. The potential for good is fantastic " 

JarofTs view is shared by Golden and by Reporter-Researcher 
Adrianne Jucius. who researched the story. Jucius first studied the in¬ 
tricacies of DNA as a graduate student at the University of Illinois, feel¬ 
ing the excitement of a scientist at work on the “fundamental sub¬ 
stance of life" as she stirred a beakerful of solution, slowly 
accumulating a luminous glob of DNA strands on the end of her glass 
rod. “It was a very simple lab procedure," says Jucius, “but it was 
one of the most exhilarating moments in my life " 
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A Guido to This Week's TIME 

COVER STORY, p. 44. Lawmakers in the U S. have been 
moving to put restraints on research into some forms of ge¬ 
netic engineering. They fear that in the process of devel¬ 
oping new gene combinations, scientists may release or¬ 
ganisms that could cause harm to the environment and to 
human beings. At Senate hearings last week legislation 
was proposed to regulate certain types of genetic research. 
The issue has been hotly debated because genetic engi¬ 
neering implies the possibilities of enormous breakthroughs, 
but might also result in unforeseeable harm to mankind. Ge¬ 
netic research might lead to a better understanding of can¬ 
cer and development of new vaccines, and could help point 
the way to correcting birth defects. Most respected sci¬ 
entists feel the degree of recommended caution is exces¬ 
sive. As one scientist notes, man has been modifying tra¬ 
ditional evolutionary balances for centuries by domesticating 
animals, hybridizing plants and formulating vaccines for 
deadly scourges like smallpox. 

THE WORLD: p. 8. U.S. Secretary of State Cyrus Vance ex¬ 
pressed optimism about the future of SALT negotiations in 
an interview with Time Managing Editor Henry Grunwald 
and Correspondents Strobe Talbott and Christopher Og¬ 
den. The Soviets “are seeking greater stability in the long 
run, and the comprehensive U.S. proposal will lead to that.” 
Vahce said. He denied that Soviet Party Chief Leonid Brezh¬ 
nev had been rude to him during the recent negotiations, 
and defended President Carter’s policy of announcing de¬ 
tails of the American position in advance of the negoti¬ 
ations. “The people had a right to know what we were going 
to talk about.” 

p. 11. Environmental groups, which frequently try to stop 
construction of nuclear power plants or seek to preserve 
green areas, are becoming an increasingly potent political 
force in Western Europe. Sweden’s ex-Premier Olof Palme 
blamed his election defeat last year on opposition to his nu¬ 
clear power program. Ecology-minded groups drew 10% of 
the vote in Paris and up to 30% in some suburbs in France’s 
recent municipal elections. Some 10,000 Italians demonstrat¬ 
ed north of Rome in an effort to halt construction of two pro¬ 
jected nuclear power plants. In West Germany people be¬ 
longing to environmental lobbies greatly outnumber 
members of the nation's political parties, 
p. 17. A stalemate in negotiations over Japanese fishing 
rights within the Soviet Union's newly imposed 200-mile 
fishing boundary may have been broken. The Soviets orig¬ 
inally took a stem line in the talks, insisting that they should 
have AiU administrative control over Japanese ships in their 


waters and that ihe Japanese should be required to bear the 
cost of the Russian supervision. The Japanese initially bris¬ 
tled at the inclusion of four disputed islands in the Soviet fish¬ 
ing zone, but appeared to have reversed themselves without 
giving up their claim to sovereignty. 

p. 17. Mike Mansfield, after 15 years as America’s Senate 
majority leader, was named by President Carter to be the 
US’s next ambassador to Japan. In an interview with Time 
Diplomatic Correspondent Strobe Talbott, Mansfield said 
U.S. relations with Japan are generally good. He suggested 
that because it is the key to “security, stability and peace in 
the Pacific,” Japan should have a permanent seat on the 
United Nations Security Council Mansfield favors phasing 
out U S. ground troops from South Korea, but says they 
could be compensated for by “an aerial umbrella, based in 
Japan.” He is generally sympathetic to Japan’s special needs 
as a trading nation 

THE UNITED STATES: p. 24. Time. Correspondent Stanley 
Cloud spent a day with President Carter last week, observ¬ 
ing firsthand how he conducts his high office. The first re¬ 
porter to be allowed a full intimate view of Carter’s oper¬ 
ating style. Cloud saw the President’s annoyance with a 
memo from his top economic advisers and his response to 
pressure from labor leaders, who are unhappy about some 
of Carter’s policy decisions. He saw a group of Japanese busi¬ 
nessmen and urged them to step up investment in the U S. 
as a way of dampening opposition to Japanese imports 

PRESS: p. 36. Sir James Michael Goldsmith, the British ty¬ 
coon who heads Cavenham Ltd., Europe’s third largest food 
processor, recently acquired a 45% share in the French news¬ 
weekly L’Express. Goldsmith, who is related to the Roth¬ 
schilds and has a French wife, also plans to launch a daily 
financial newspaper in France, modeled after Britain’s 
Financial Times. Goldsmith is critical of the strident pop¬ 
ular journals of Britain, saying they have been loo quick to at¬ 
tack the pillars of British society, whether they be the mon¬ 
archy or moderate politicians of the left or the right. 

ECONOMY 6 BUSINESS: p. 53. There has been a steep 
rise in industrial commodity prices in the past several 
months, and part of the increase seems .to be due to fears 
that President Carter may eventually impose wage and price 
controls. The Administration hopes to allay those fears when 
it issues its anti-inflation program this week The program 
is expected to stress voluntary efforts to hold the lid on 
wages and prices. The President also seems likely to launch 
a review of Government regulations that may be inadver¬ 
tently causing inflation by imposing unduly onerous rules 
on business. 
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ISRAEL 

The Sad Downfall of Yitzhak Rabin 


In the cities and towns of Israel last 
week, the people had reason to rejoice. 
It was Passover week, when families cel¬ 
ebrate the flight from Egypt more than 
3,000 years ago. The populace also had 
a grand secular occasion to celebrate 
the upset victory (78 to 77) of a Tel Aviv 
basketball team over Italy in the Eu¬ 
ropean championship at Belgrade 

Once the game was finished, how¬ 
ever, those who stayed tuned to Israeli 
radio and TV heard a shocking mes¬ 
sage Premier Yitzhak Rabin, 55, had 
waited for game's end to take to the air 
waves and declare another stunning up¬ 
set—his own. Rabin announced to the 
country that he would not lead his rul¬ 
ing Labor Party in the May 17 elections 
- and that he wanted to resign imme¬ 
diately His reason he and his wife Leah 
had held two U S bank accounts in vi¬ 
olation of Israeli law. and their value 
was far higher than the couple had ear¬ 
lier admitted. 

Little Choice. Rabin had little 
choice in resigning, since he was already 
under police investigation for violation 
of Israel s foreign currency laws. His 
stepping down, said a grim Rabin, was 
a “sad end” to a three-year political 


stewardship. Finance Minister Yeho- 
shua Rabinowitz had another phrase for 
it: “the biggest political crisis in the his¬ 
tory of the state of Israel, “ 

The seeds of Rabin’s humiliating 
downfall had been germinating for 
weeks, ever since the Tel Aviv daily 
newspaper Ha 'aretz reported that the 
Premier's wife had held a bank account 
in Washington for the past four years 
(Timf. March 28). It is illegal for Is¬ 
raeli citizens to keep money abroad 
without special permission, and Mrs. 
Rabin had not sought such permission. 
She provided an explanation that sound¬ 
ed convincing enough at the time, the 
account at the National Bank of Wash¬ 
ington, which amounted to about 
$2,000, was an old one, dating from the 
years (1968-73) when Rabin served as 
Israel s Ambassador to the U S. 

Though his wife was in charge of 
family finances. Rabin was co-signer on 
the account, and, he conceded, “the re¬ 
sponsibility was mine as much as hers." 
A lawyer for the couple also said that 
the Rabins had been unaware that a for¬ 
eign account such as theirs had to be 
closed within a reasonable time after 
their return to Israel. 


The Rabins' apparent candor and 
the small amount of money involved 
made the incident seem forgivable 
to the Israeli public. The feeling was 
that Rabin would escape with a substan¬ 
tial fine—but with his career intact. 

But the Rabins had not told the 
whole story. As Finance Ministry offi¬ 
cials went over the bank records, they 
discovered a second account, containing 
nearly $6,000. In all, the Rabins had 
$18,700 in the two accounts when they 
left Washington, and they had trans¬ 
ferred only some $10,500 back home. Is¬ 
rael's Attorney General Aharon Barak 
decided that the matter was serious 
enough to justify calling in the state pros¬ 
ecutor to investigate further, lie also de¬ 
cided that Mrs. Rabin bears responsibil¬ 
ity for the accounts; if found guilty in 
court, she could face up to three years in 
jail or a heavy fine. Confronted with the 
evidence on the eve of an election cam¬ 
paign, Labor Party members befean de¬ 
manding Rabins resignation 

The question in every Israeli’s mind 
was: Why did the Premier get involved 
in such tawdry troubles? There was no 
ready answer. Rabin, educated in a so¬ 
cialist home and trained in the spartan 
Israeli army, was hardly a playboy. 
Nonetheless, the Rabins live well by Is¬ 
raeli standards, and Mrs. Rabin has a 
taste for expensive knickknacks and 
U.S. -purchased dresses. 

As the shock wore off, Rabin won 
sympathy and applause from Israelis for 
giving up power. Said the English- 
language Jerusalem Post: “He has dope 
a service to the nation by his act. It will 
help clarify the standards of rectitude 
that the nation expects from its public 
officials." Rabin, however, left his gov¬ 
ernment in a constitutional and polit¬ 
ical mess. Technically, he could not re¬ 
sign; that is against Israeli law. When 
he called for elections last December, 
Rabin became head of a caretaker gov¬ 
ernment; now he cannot abdicate that 
responsibility. Explained an Israeli le¬ 
gal expert: “Even if the government al¬ 
lowed Rabin to take a ‘vacation’—which 
would be unprecedented—he would still 
carry the responsibility for the actions 
of the government." Nevertheless, that 
is the course the Cabinet is expected to 
take early this week. 

Other problems complicated the La¬ 
bor Party’s choice of a successor. Only 
six weeks ago, Rabin won re~endorse- 
ment as head of the party by narrowly 
defeating * Defense Minister Shimon 
Peres by 41 out of nearly 3,000 votes. 
Party bylaws state that a replacement 
can be chosen only at another coo ye<Ki 
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tion. In hectic days of negotiation after 
the bombshell, party chieftains decided 
that the 809-member central committee 
of the party could make the choice. 

New Slate. The man with perhaps 
the strongest claim on the right of suc¬ 
cession was the suave, tough-minded 
Peres (see box). There was speculation 
that Foreign Minister Yigal Alien, 58, 
might contest Peres for (he nomination. 
Allon, whose strength lies with the dov¬ 
ish left-wing Mapam faction of the 
party, eventually decided not to do so. 
Thus the path was cleared for a party- 
unifying compromise: Peres would run 


With the downfall of Yitzhak Ra¬ 
bin and the emergence of Shimon Peres 
as leader of the Labor Party, Israeli cit¬ 
izens have been deprived of their favor¬ 
ite blood sport: the ferocious, nonstop 
struggle for power and prestige between 
their Premier and their Defense Min¬ 
ister. For the past three years virtually 
every Israeli domestic, foreign and mil¬ 
itary policy issue has engaged the two 
contestants in loud public attacks and 
counterattacks, which occasionally sub¬ 
side into sotto voce snarling and low-key 
muttering. 

The dispute between the two men 
has often been more a matter of style 
than substance. Dour and woefully in¬ 
articulate. Rabin has frequently been 
outshone by Peres, 53, an elegant, per¬ 
sonable and cultivated man of the world, 
whose eloquence is legendary in Israel. 
Though sometimes dismissed by U S 
diplomats as a lightweight, Peres is in 
fact a hardheaded, pragmatic and ded¬ 
icated statesman. Not even his worst en¬ 
emies would begrudge him credit for his 
critical contribution to Israel's formida¬ 
ble defense establishment. 

Born in Poland, Peres was taken 
to Palestine at eleven. While still in 


for Premier, his ally Abba Eban would 
be nominated for his old post of Foreign 
Minister, and Allon would be offered 
Defense. On Sunday, the Central Com¬ 
mittee voted overwhelmingly for Peres 
to head the Labor hmy slate. 

Even with a new slate. Labor faces a 
potential electoral catastrophe in May. 
Tired, internally riven, battered by ear¬ 
lier scandals, the party was in poor shape 
for a fight before the latest disaster. Its 
strength in the 120-scat Knesset has 
dropped in the past twelve years, from 
65 seats to 53. Moreover, the party bears 
an image of listlessness and indecision 


high school, he joined the Haganah, 
the famed underground Jewish self-de¬ 
fense organization. In his early 20s, he 
persuaded the Histadrut youth move¬ 
ment to support David Ben-Gurion. The 
statesman soon began to groom Peres 
for a political career Wearying of desk 
jobs in the newly established Ministry 
of Defense, Peres took off for a brief 
vacation in the U.S. in 1950 He learned 
English in three months and took ad¬ 
vanced courses in philosophy and eco¬ 
nomics at New York City's New School 
for Social Research, New York Uni¬ 
versity and Harvard. 

When Peres, at 29, returned to Is¬ 
rael in 1952, Premier Ben-Gunon ap¬ 
pointed him to top posts in the Defense 
Ministry. For the next 13 years, he 
played the key role in organizing the Is¬ 
raeli Defense Forces, developed the na¬ 
tion’s arms industry and nuclear-re¬ 
search program. He traveled abroad 
constantly to purchase arms and con¬ 
duct delicate military negotiations. 
Peres quickly acquired a reputation as 
a canny, effective and realistic bargain¬ 
er. His great coup came in 1955, when 
he brought off the Franco-Israeli mil¬ 
itary alliance, involving more than $1 


Says a spokesman for the right-wing Li¬ 
kud coalition: “Everything leads to the 
conviction that Labor will not head the 
government any longer." Not quite. Li¬ 
kud Leader Mcnachem Begin is still in 
the hospital after a severe heart attack, 
and Yigael Yadin, head of the upstart 
Democratic Movement for Change, is 
fighting libel charges. Even so. Labor 
Stalwart Abba Eban confessed to doubts 
that the party “can still turn the wheel 
and gain momentum.’* If not, the sad 
end of Yitzhak Rabin could be followed 
by the demise of the Labor government 
he has suddenly ceased to lead. 


billion in arms purchases from France 
that made possible the Israeli victories 
in 1956 and 1967. 

Later elected to the Knesset under 
Ben-Gurion's patronage, Peres built a 
political power base that reinforced his 
strong position among the military. Still, 
in 1965 he made enemies by joining Ben- 
Gurion in a group opposing the govern¬ 
ment of then Premier Levi Eshkol. Not 
until 1968 was Peres' faction reintegrat¬ 
ed into the Labor Party. Subsequently 
Peres began broadening his expertise 
He held such diverse jobs as Minister 
for Economic Development of Occupied 
Territories, Immigration, Transport 
and Communications and Information. 
When he lost a close race to Rabin for 
the premiership in 1974, Peres accept¬ 
ed the post of Defense Minister in his ri¬ 
val's Cabinet. 

m 

Indefatigable. Peres nowadays be¬ 
gins touring military installations at 
dawn and frequently works until mid¬ 
night. Despite his heavy work load, he 
finds time to write poetry, which he 
keeps to himself, and has published two 
books, including David s Sling, an au¬ 
tobiographical account of his role in 
building Israel's defenses. At home in 
his small, book-lined apartment in Tel 
Aviv, where he lives with his wife So¬ 
nia and two of his three children, he 
speaks mainly of literature; his tastes 
range from Norman Mailer to Fyodor 
Dostoyevsky and Yukio Mishima. 

Though widely regarded as a hawk, 
Peres in his recent pronouncements 
takes an increasingly moderate, states¬ 
manlike approach toward Israel's re¬ 
lations with both enemies and allies. 
He favors a step-by-step approach to 
peace in the Middle East If elected 
Premier, he is expected to go along 
with President Carter’s proposal to re¬ 
convene the Geneva talks this year. 
He would certainly be more ingenious 
and inventive than the stolid Rabin. 
Like Rabin, however, he will be in¬ 
transigent on questions dealing with 
the Palestine Liberation Organization. 
To a suggestion that the PLO be grant¬ 
ed recognition by Israel, Peres replied: 
'’Stroking a tiger will not make it a 
pussycat." 



Step by Step with Shimon Peres 


DIPLOMACY 


The Quiet Buildup to SALT il 


A week ago. the sad ending of Sec¬ 
retary of State Cyrus Vance’s mission 
to Moscow seemed to herald a critical 
break in Soviet-American relations—an 
end to SALT, perhaps, if not an end to 
detente. The Soviets had rebuffed as un¬ 
acceptable new strategic arms proposals 
offered by the Carter Administration In 
addition, there was a continuing volley 
of anti-American rhetoric in the Soviet 
press and the angry diatribe by Soviet 
Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko 
(Time, April 11) 

By last week there was growing ev¬ 
idence that all the early alarms had 
been much loo strident. To begin with, 
the Soviets indicated that they might 
have overreacted to the Administra¬ 
tion’s position The decidedly mellowing 


of SALT I in October are “much better 
than fifty-fifty ’’ 

There were more specific indications 
that both sides had read the danger sig- 
nals correctly and decided to shift their 
diplomacy into a lower key. At midweek 
Vance received Soviet Ambassador 
Anatoli Dobrynin at the State Depart¬ 
ment for an unannounced and fruitful 
meeting. Later, Carter disclosed that he 
had received personal assurances from 
Brezhnev that the Soviet Union was as 
serious as the U.S. in its pursuit of a 
new agreement. Then, in a statement 
that was both conciliatory in tone and 
extraordinary in concept. Carter de¬ 
clared that if the Soviets gave him ev¬ 
idence that the U.S. proposals presented 
at Moscow were inequitable, he would 
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tone was set during a Kremlin dinner 
for visiting Cuban Premier Fidel Cas¬ 
tro, at which Soviet Party Chief Leo¬ 
nid Brezhnev suggested that the Mos¬ 
cow chill had not been intended as a 
deep-freeze. He referred to the U.S. as 
“our partners” and scolded the Amer¬ 
icans for “losing their constructive ap¬ 
proach” and for adhering to a “one¬ 
sided position.” A “reasonable accom¬ 
modation is possible” inarms limitation, 
he declared, if the U.S. would only 
seek “mutually acceptable solutions, not 
in words but by deeds.” 

In Washington, meanwhile, Vance 
stressed the Administration’s conviction 
that negotiations over salt II have only 
just begun (see interview). He said both 
isides would be working quietly toward 
"the next meeting in Geneva in late 
|May. President Carter too insisted that 
SALT II is still on target and predicted 
that the chances of reaching a new 
arms agreement before the expiration 


consider changing them when the talks 
begin next month in Geneva. With diz¬ 
zying speed, the diplomatic chill turned 
into a spring thaw. The Moscow “fail¬ 
ure” might yet prove to have been a suc¬ 
cessful first step. 

Meanwhile, foreign policy experts 
continued to analyze the three general 
criticisms of the Administration’s ap¬ 
proach to the Moscow meeting: 

1) THAT WASHINGTON HAD ALARMED 
THE NOTORIOUSLY SECRETIVE SOVIETS 
BY PUBLICIZING THE DETAILS OP ITS 
NEW PROPOSALS BEFOREHAND. 

Everybody from Gerald Ford to 
hard-lining Senator Henry Jackson 
agrees with this. (A corollary, held by 
several senior policy experts, is that Car¬ 
ter underestimated the extent to which 
paranoia is a factor in Soviet strategic 
thinking.) Ford told a student group at 
the University of Mkhigan: “I believe 
there was too muchpublic rhetoric” be¬ 


fore and during the Moscow meeting. 
Jackson told newsmen: “Everything is 
out in the sunshine, and that was some¬ 
thing new for the Soviets. The style took 
them aback.” 

In his first public speech since leav¬ 
ing office, Henry Kissinger discreetly 
took the same view. He declared at 
Georgetown University: “Negotiations 
must proceed in a calm, nonconfronta- 
tional way, without self-imposed dead¬ 
lines or rhetorical battles that publicly 
stake the prestige of both sides,” Later, 
at a party, he bluntly if good-naturedly 
told a member of the Carter Admin¬ 
istration: ’’Your position is pretty good. 
Now why don’t you just shut up for a 
while?” By late last week there was am¬ 
ple evidence that the President planned 
to do just that. 

2) THAT CARTER'S HUMAN RIGHTS 
CAMPAIGN ANTAGONIZED THE KREM¬ 
LIN AND IMPAIRED SALT PROGRESS. 

Carter disagrees, and so do most an¬ 
alysts. “The human rights argument 
would not be accepted by the Soviet 
Union if it came from a less powerful 
country,” suggests a French Foreign 
Ministry official. “Since it comes from 
the U.S., the Soviets know they must be 
realistic about it.” Taking the same po¬ 
sition. Columnist Andre Fontaine of the 
influential, left-leaning Le Monde adds: 
“It would be paradoxical if the Soviets, 
who succeeded in coming to an agree¬ 
ment with an inveterate trickster like 
Mr. Nixon, were unable to do the same 
with an honest man.” 

Some analysts even believe that by 
introducing the human rights issue ear¬ 
ly on. Carter successfully “tested” the 
Soviets before they had a chance to test 
him. As Kremlinologist Carl Linden of 
George Washington University sees it, 
Carter's opening sally threw the Rus¬ 
sians off balance—but so what? “After 
all,” he observes, “they've always felt en¬ 
tirely free about attacking the founda¬ 
tions of Western democracy, so Carter’s 
opening moves have really been a mat¬ 
ter of playing the Soviets’ own game ” 

3) THAT BY OFFERING RADICAL NEW 
PROPOSALS, CARTER MADE IMMEDIATE 
PROGRESS UNLIKELY. 

Says a West German foreign rela¬ 
tions official: “The categorical and 
sweeping quality of the American pack¬ 
age, on top of the human rights issue, 
was too much for Moscow.” Agrees a 
NATO expert: “The Kremlin assumed 
the chess moves would be the same as 
in the Kissinger era. They weren't ready 
for an entirely new game.” 

What was startling and, by Carter’s 
own characterization, drastic about the 
“comprehensive” proposal was that in 
its call for a sweeping reduction in nu¬ 
clear arsenals, the U.S. went far beyond 
anything ever tabled during almost eight 
years of salt talks. This alone could 
have unhinged theSoviets, But some 
military analysts contend simplythat 
the Russians rejected Vances 




on its merits; they- believed that it gave 
the U.S. an unfair advantage. For in¬ 
stance, Richard Burt of London's Inter¬ 
national Institute for Strategic Studies 
notes that the U.S. package not only was 
designed to limit strategic forces gen¬ 
erally, but also was aimed particularly 
at reducing the land-based missiles on 
which the Soviet Union places extreme¬ 
ly heavy reliance. To the Russians, Burt 


argues, the new proposals may have 
seemed to be “an attempt to channel su¬ 
perpower strategic competition into an 
area geographically and technologically 
dominated by the U.S." 

The prospect now is for a period of 
quiet diplomacy leading up to the Ge¬ 
neva talks in May. The Carter Admin¬ 
istration is determined that these talks 


—or subsequent ones—shall succeed, 
but it is also determined to hatt what it 
perceives to have been a strategic tilt in 
the Soviets' favor in previous SALT un¬ 
derstandings. In all likelihood, the em¬ 
phasis on the human rights issue—not 
to mention the alarm engendered by the 
recent freeze in Moscow—will recede as 
behind-the-scenes negotiations become 
more intense. 


TIMK INTERVIEW 

Vance: ‘The Ball Is in Their Court’ 


be frank loo. 1 found him courteous and 
straightforward. 

Q, Then what disappointed you? 


Secretary of State Cyrus Vance set¬ 
tled into a rocking chair in his hideaway 
study on the seventh floor of the State De¬ 
partment and discussed the Moscow SALT 
talks with TIME Correspondents Strobe 
Talbott and Christopher Ogden . Vance 
angrily denied that Soviet-American re¬ 
lations were now at their lowest point in 
years, stoutly defended the Administra¬ 
tion s “public diplomacy " and stressed 
that much in fact had been accomplished 
at the Moscow meeting. Excerpts from the 
interview: 

Q. The Soviet* teemed categorical in 
their refection. What makos you still 
hope that the ultimate agreement will be 
within the general framework of the sub¬ 
stantial-reduction§ proposal? 

A. J think if you've been involved in ne¬ 
gotiations before, whether in labor or in 
the international field, you find that par¬ 
ties may say one thing; then, as they re¬ 
flect on it further, they decide that there 
are points on which they want clarifica¬ 
tion or to make suggestions. The fact one 
person says on a given day that he finds 
something unacceptable doesn't mean it 
cannot be discussed again The Soviets 
wanted to resume the negotiations, and 


ativc or adverse effect on the discussions 
in any way whatsoever 

Q. What benefit is there in a comprehen¬ 
sive SAl T agreement for the Russians? 

A. There are several things that should 
benefit them. I believe they are seeking 
greater stability in the long run, and the 
comprehensive U S. proposal will lead to 
that end. Our proposal also begins for 
the first time to get a handle on the prob¬ 
lem of qualitative improvements IThe 
U S. package would require both sides to 
forgo certain systems that are now in the 
planning stage.J Rather than letting the 
cruise missile run free, our proposal 
would put a limit on the range, and that's 
something that should interest the Sovi¬ 
ets. I think the Soviets recognize that we 
really have to make real cuts How deep 
they are prepared to go I don't know We 
will have to wait and see. 

Q, Were the Soviets abrupt and even 
rude in their treatment of you? 

A. There was no rudeness, none at all. 
The discussions were businesslike and 
frank. General Secretary fLeonid! 
Brezhnev said he intended to be frank. 


A. It's a very human thing. Even though 
l didn't expect lan immediate agree¬ 
ment!, 1 always hoped something con¬ 
structive might occur. 

Q. There's a widespread impression that 
Soviet-American relations are at their 
lowest point in years. Do you agree? 

A. (Angrily ) I think that is an exagger¬ 
ated analysis of the relationship; I don't 
accept it, and I don't think the Soviets do 
either. Just look at Brezhnev's leone ilia- 
lory remarks last week at the Kremlin 
dinner for Fidel Castro]. 

Q. Have you been in contact with Henry 
Kissinger? 

A. Ves. I've talked to him. He said he 
wasn't surprised I by what happened in 
Moscow] He said he can recall times 
when he came back from Moscow that 
they hadn't reached agreement. 1 like to 
talk about these things with Henry. 
We re going to be meeting soon to chat 
about this and other matters. I have 
great respect for him, 

Q. What if Geneva proves as disappoint¬ 
ing as Moscow was? 


they suggested a specific time—late May and I said I appreciated that and would 

in Geneva-for the resumption of secretary oe state vance in Washington 
the negotiations. 

We think the ball is really in 
their court, in the sense that a 
constructive suggestion has been 
made that should be further ex 
plored. Let's wait and see what 
happens. 

Q. Did the Carter Admlnhtra - | 

Han's decision to go public with Its 
SAIT positions before the Moscow 
visit have an adverse effect on 
negotiations? 


A. The President felt that this was 
a matter of vital importance to the 
people of our country, indeed to 
the people of the world, so he set 
forth the general outlines of what 
was to be proposed. The people 
had a right to know what we were 
going to be talking about, and I 
most say I don't think the &ct that 
the geheia) outlines were set for 
«ay n«* 



A. We will continue to negotiate. 

Q. What If there is no agreement 
by the time the present deadline 
expires in October—would that be 
the end of SAIT? 


A« No. It would be unfortunate, 
but not the end of salt. 1 think 
people often tend to try to draw 
out of events too drastic a conclu¬ 
sion. You could go on negotiating 
even though the deadline had ex¬ 
pired, or you could agree to an ex¬ 
tension of the interim treaty. 


Q. Isn't the ultimate object to elim¬ 
inate nuclear weapons from the 
globe altogether? 


A. That's the ultimate objective, 
but I'm afraid that I won't be 
around when that occurs. It's a 
long way off. Arms control is a 
long, hard business. I think we 
have to be patient and persevere. 






SPECTATORS AT RALLY ORGANIZED FOR MOBUTU 


Mobutu, some observers 
speculate that the Katangese 
invaders may be tempted to 
make a fast push for Kolwezi 
On the other hand, as one 
Western diplomat in Kinsha¬ 
sa put it laic last week, the 
new support from Morocco 
and the others “is a plus be¬ 
cause it shows that Mobutu 
is not isolated The Africans 
respect force. If Mobutu can 
put forces in the field, even 
foreign ones, it will inevitably 
enhance his stature.'* 

Taced with the Katan¬ 
gese invasion —which may be 
part of larger Soviet designs 
in Africa--and with rising 
dissatisfaction among his 
own people because of high 
prices and corruption, Mobu¬ 
tu has vented his frustrations 
on foreign newsmen, who 
were branded “an irrespon¬ 
sible gang of adventurers" by 
the government-controlled 
press. Zaire even expelled 
Associated Press Correspon¬ 
dent Michael Goldsmith for 
reporting—quite accurately 
—that a major rally, called 


ZAIRE 

Signs of Support 


by Mobutu to demonstrate popular sup¬ 
port for his regime, had been marked 
by ’an almost complete lack of enthu¬ 
siasm." No matter. At week's end the 


All things considered, it was not a government turned out 70,000 people for 
bad week for Zaire s beleaguered Pres- a belter organized rally in a Kinshasa 
ident, Mobutu Sese Seko. After all. he stadium. 


had been struggling for a month to com¬ 
bat, both politically and militarily, the 
invasion of his country's Shaba region 
by exiles who had fled the former se¬ 
cessionist province of Katanga in the 
mid-1960s f inally, last week, Mobutu 


MIDDLE EAST 

The Chemistry Worked 


three-day visit. Sadat pronounced him¬ 
self satisfied with the results. In a TV in¬ 
terview, he declared warmly, if not quite 
idiomatically, that Carter was a “sweet" 
man who had gone “straight to my 
heart." 

Not that the two agreed on all par¬ 
ticulars. Carter has suggested that in a 
Middle East settlement Israel might be 
permitted to maintain some kind of de¬ 
fense lines beyond its actual borders. 
Nothing doing, said Sadat. “Sovereignty 
is indivisible We can't have two bor¬ 
ders." Sadat did soften his position on 
Israel, however, saying that he en¬ 
visaged full normalization of relations 
between Israel and the Arab states with¬ 
in about five years of the signing of a 
peace agreement. Previously, he had 
said only that Israel’s security would be 
guaranteed, not that normal diplomatic 
relations would be established. Sadat 
pressed Carter hard to recognize and 
deal with the Palestine Liberation Or¬ 
ganization, and was obviously pleased 
at week’s end when Carter declared that 
the Palestinians should have a spokes¬ 
man at a reconvened Geneva peace 
conference. 

Further Evidence. Sadat told De¬ 
fense Secretary Harold Brown of Egypt's 
desire to buy F-5E fighiet planes and 
low antitank missiles from the U S. He 
got no firm answer, and probably will 
not until the National Security Council 
completes a review of foreign arms sales 
later this month 

Even if he does not get the hard¬ 
ware, Sadat will count the visit a suc¬ 
cess. ’’All in all," reported Timi Cor¬ 
respondent Wilton Wynn from Cairo, 
’’the trip is viewed from here as further 
evidence that Sadat's policy of moder¬ 
ation and seeking the closest of ties with 
the U S. has been vindicated." 


got some important signs of support 
from his friends. 

Zaire spokesmen announced that 
King Hassan 11 of Morocco had agreed 
to rush about 1,500 troops to support 
government forces in the mineral-rich 
southeastern district. I he Moroccans — 
with Washington's apparent blessing 
-~were expected to join the ellort to de¬ 
fend Kolwezi (pop. 150,000), the center 
of the coppcr-mming industiy that pro¬ 
vides Zaire with more than 60(pet)of its 
foreign exchange. Zaire also disclosed 
that another African country, possibly 
Egypt, would also send troops. Uganda 
and the Sudan have promised supplies, 
France promised air support and Chi¬ 
na began airlifting 30 tons of aid to 
Zaire. 

Enhanced Stature. Meanwhile, 
military activity in Shaba itself last week 
was at something of a standstill. In keep¬ 
ing with his charge that the Katangese 
invaders are armed with sophisticated 
Soviet weapons and are supported by 
Cuban advisers from neighboring An¬ 
gola. Mobutu suspended diplomatic re¬ 
lations with Havana. 

Now, with Moroccan and other for¬ 
eign troops arriving in Zaire to support 


SAI)A I S JOURNFY IS A SUCCESS, 
trumpeted Cairo's al Ah am A predict¬ 
able reaction for a government-con¬ 
trolled paper, to be sure. But true 
enough, for the host as well as his 
guest. 

Jimmy Carter and Anwar Sadat had 
never met before, so they boned up on 
each other before the Egyptian Presi 
dent arrived in Washington last week 
Sadat, the first in a series of Arab lead 
ers whom Carter will meet this spring 
(next: Jordan's King Hussein and Syr 
ia’s President Hafez Assad), had won 
dered, for example, whether Carter's 
commitment to Christianity obtruded 
on his views of the Middle East (An 
swer no) Carter had commented to an 
aide that from his reading Sadat ap 
peared to be “a fascinating character. 
One foreign policy aide gave Carter a 
short lecture on the importance that Ar 
abs attach to good personal chemistry 
between leaders. 

In this case, the chemistry seemed 
to work well. The two men spent a to¬ 
tal of five hours in discussions, includ 
ing an hour alone in ,Carter's private 
study following a “weeing dinner'' in 
the Egyptian's honor: m the close?* 


SADAT AND CARTER AT THE WHITE HOUSE 





PROTEST 


The March of the Green Peril 


Billed as a “Festival of Life/’ the 
demonstration was part picnic, part pro* 
test march and part folk festival. Ten 
thousand people carrying accordions, 
flutes, guitars and a fluttering forest of 
posters and signs gathered at the small 
Italian town of MontaJto di Castro, 80 
miles north of Rome, the site of two pro¬ 
jected nuclear power plants. The pro¬ 
testers were an improbable mix: elegant 
members of the Italian nobility, radical 
students in American Indian garb with 
war-painted faces, bourgeois pa ties- and 
matresfamilias, local politicians, Chris¬ 
tian Democrats and Communists. All 
were determined to halt construction of 
the 2.000-megawatt nuclear complex 
and of some 18 other reactors that are 
tentatively planned for completion in It¬ 
aly in the next decade 

The Montalto participants were typ¬ 
ical of the heterogeneous environmental 
groups that have recently blossomed all 
over Europe to protest the incursions of 
modern technology. Until a decade ago. 
“environment” signified a family's four 
walls and perhaps the back garden, 
while the word ecology sounded like a 
freakish linguistic import from the U S., 
with uncertain and faintly baleful con¬ 
notations. Now, citizens' lobbies, con¬ 
sumer organizations and other ecology- 
oriented pressure groups have rapidly 
gained prestige and a measure of polit¬ 
ical power in their struggle to preserve 
the environment. 

Egg Hunts. In m^ny countries the 
newly organized citizenry have bedev¬ 
iled governments that are traditionally 
unaccustomed to U S.-style lobbying. In 
last month s French municipal elections, 
ecology-minded groups gathered an as¬ 
tonishing 10% of the vote in Paris and 
up to 30% in some suburbs, cutting into 
the waning strength of the ruling coali¬ 
tion of President Valery Giscard d’Es- 
laing. Ex-Premier Olof Palme of Swe¬ 
den attributed his 1976 election defeat 
to public opposition to his nuclear pow¬ 
er program. West German Chancellor 
Helmut Schmidt’s plan to beat oil costs 
by building 17 new reactors has been 
brought to a standstill by outraged cit¬ 
izens' groups. Last Sunday West Ger¬ 
man protesters cheerfully combined 
Easter egg hunts with demonstrations 
at nuclear plant sites. 

For a people whose sense of disci¬ 
pline, obedience and respect for author¬ 
ity is legendary, the West Germans are 
now, remarkably, Europe’s busiest en¬ 
vironmental activists. Their organiza¬ 
tions are called B.I.s—for BUrgerinitia - 
riven, or citizens 1 action groups. About 
15 million Germans—at least eight 
times the total 1.8 million members of 
West Germany's political parties—have 
joined the B.Ls to oppose not only the es¬ 
tablishment of nuclear power plants but 
vacation lands. 


helped send voters to the polls last 
month to vote for the ecologists. 

Such is the political strength of the 
French Friends of the Earth and other 
ecology groups that they are now known 
as the “green peril,” Both right- and left- 
wing parties are busy wooing the ecolo¬ 
gists, who could tip the balance in next 
year's crucial parliamentary elections. 

Meanwhile, the ecologists axe 
launching an illegal Green Radio net¬ 
work on FM bands in Paris this month. 
Defying a rigid government monopoly 
of broadcasting, the ecologists will op¬ 
erate individual 20-watt transmitters, 
just powerful enough to reach each 
neighborhood. The police are expected 
to track down the transmitters, but the 
ecologists are prepared. Their antennas 
will be nestled, appropriately, in the lux¬ 
uriant springtime foliage of the Paris 
treetops Transmitters will be operated 
from nearby autos. When the police 
close in. the ecologists will merely drive 
on to other trees to continue their radio 
activity-strictly benign, of course. 

ITALY'S "FESTIVAL OF LIFE" 


historic towns and churches as well. Last 
fall 6,000 West Berliners staged a march 
to save their famed Berliner Luft, which 
they claim is the cleanest urban air in 
Europe. They ventured into Spandau 
forest for a night-long promenade to pro¬ 
test the felling of trees for a planned 
coal-fired power plant. 

Still other groups have succeeded in 
stopping autobahn construction cutting 
off the idyllic town of EUville from the 
Rhine and are urging local officials to 
spare landmarks m Lubeck, Hamburg, 
Munich, Heidelberg and other ancient 
cities. At the same time the B.I.s slo¬ 
gan. “Better to be active today than ra¬ 
dioactive tomorrow,” has proved effec¬ 
tive in rallying hundreds of thousands 
of people to the antinuclear energy 
cause. Says Scientist Peter Menke- 
GlUckert: “Environment has become the 
Viet Nam of the middle class.” 

In France, where the expression of 
grievances is a way of life, pressure 
groups have increasingly turned from 
traditonal party politics to environmen¬ 
tal and consumer issues. The Paris 
phone book carries five pages of lobby¬ 
ist listings, among them the Association 
of Telephone Users, which is dedicated 
to curing the problem best illustrated by 
a well-known axiom “Half the people 
in France are waiting to get telephones, 
while the other half are waiting for a 
dial tone,” Campaigners for more green 
spaces in the cities and against nuclear 
power often occupy reactor construction 
sites. In Lyon, ecologists broke into a nu¬ 
clear research office and stole the com¬ 
pany’s contingency plans against a 
major nuclear accident. Publication of 
the purloined documents outlining the 
resulting radioactive contamination, 
and medical aid and evacuation plans, 


WEST GERMANS DEMONSTRATING AGAINST AIR POLLUTION IN FRANKFURT 










WEST GERMAN POLICEMAN STANDS GUARD OVER BODIES OF TERRORISTS' VICTIMS 


TERRORISM 

Timely Roundup, Bloody Revenge 


ASSASSINATED FEDERAL PROSECUTOR BUBACK 


Siegfried Buback, 57, was an impla¬ 
cable enemy of ierrorists. In three years 
as West Germany’s chief federal pros¬ 
ecutor, the vigorous, bulldog-like Bu¬ 
back had helped to jail ten of the 
estimated 30 exponents of so-called rev¬ 
olutionary violence now behind bars in 
his country. Last week left-wing killers 
exacted a gruesome revenge. While driv¬ 
ing to his office in the southwestern city 
of Karlsruhe, Buback, his chauffeur and 
a bodyguard were cut down in a spray 
of machine-gun fire. Only the bodyguard 
survived Their two assailants sped away 
on a Suzuki 250 motorcycle. At week’s 
end they were the object of a nation¬ 
wide search. 

The identity of the murderers was 
unknown, but there was no doubt about 
their affiliation. An anonymous caller 
told a West German news agency that 
the killings were the work of the Ulrike 
Meinhof Action Committee, named af¬ 
ter one of the leaders of the violent, an¬ 
archistic Baader-Meinhof gang. Mein¬ 
hof committed suicide in a West 
German prison last year; other leaders 
of the gang are currently undergoing one 
of the longest and most sensational tri¬ 
als in German history (Timi , June 2, 
1975). Buback’s murder was probably an 
act of desperation by the remaining an¬ 
archist outlaws. Only the week before, 
they had suffered a devastating setback 
in Sweden and Denmark. Police in both 
countries swept down on 13 suspected 
terrorists—including a notorious Ger¬ 
man radical—believed to be engaged in 
a daring plot to kidnap a former Swed¬ 
ish government minister. 

The Scandinavian roundup began 
when Swedish cops ran down Norbert 
Erich Krdcher, 26, in midtown Stock¬ 
holm Krdcher is suspected of having a 
role with other Baader-Meinhof sup¬ 
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porters in the storming two years ago of 
West Germany’s embassy in Stockholm, 
in which two hostages were killed. The 
terrorists had sought to force the release 
of imprisoned colleagues in West Ger¬ 
many Ironically, the Stockholm raid 
had ended with four more of their num¬ 
ber behind bars. Krdcher, therefore, was 
allegedly planning to try again 

Air Holes. Swedish police tailed 
Kricher for three weeks before they 
finally nabbed him. After his arrest, they 
stormed four hideouts and rounded up 
eleven other suspected conspirators 
Among them were another German, 
Manfred Adomeit, and two Mexicans 
who took part in a 1972 airline hijack¬ 
ing. Copenhagen police, alerted by the 
Swedes, added one more to the haul. In 
the hideouts, all in the Stockholm area, 
security forces discovered an arsenal of 
weapons, dynamite, police communica¬ 
tions equipment, a police uniform —and 
apparatus intended for use in the kid¬ 
naping of former Swedish Cabinet Min¬ 
ister Anna-Greta Leijon. 

Blonde, iron-willed Leijon had been 
in charge of alien and terrorist affairs 
in Sweden at the time of the 1975 Stock¬ 
holm embassy raid. Moreover, she had 
insisted on extraditing all the captured 
participants to West Germany immedi¬ 
ately, even though two were seriously 
wounded. One of them subsequently 
died. Krdcher presumably decided that 
Leijon bore the blame.. As police recon¬ 
struct the plan from his notebook, 
Krdcher apparently intended to kidnap 
her on the second anniversary of theem- 
bassy storming (April 24). Once again, 
say police, he planned to demand free¬ 
dom for Baader-Meinhof gang mem¬ 
bers. Among other things, police found 
a wooden crate borq^Nth air holes in¬ 
tended as a stotfg^p&ce for Leijon. 


After their arrest. Adomeit and 
Krdcher were flown back to West Ger¬ 
many—where they were greeted at 
Dusseldorf Airport by awesome security 
precautions—and then taken to Karls¬ 
ruhe to be charged with membership in 
a criminal organization. Four days lat¬ 
er. the terrorists struck at Prosecutor Bu¬ 
back. His tragic death underlined a 
warning Buback had given only days be¬ 
fore: that Germany was still infested 
with “a small but dedicated group who 
could hit at any time and who have no 
respect for life." 


ITALY 

Claudia Fights Back 

Inside the packed and agitated 
courtroom, legal challenges deteriorated 
into shouting matches. Two lawyers an¬ 
grily announced they were quitting the 
case. Dozens of partisan supporters 
stormed out, shouting "Phony justice!” 
and “Basta! Enough of violence against 
the bodies of women!” Outside the court¬ 
house, 2,000 militant feminists, crying 
"Viva Claudia!” and "Claudia is not 
afraid!” marched defiantly past riot po¬ 
lice, raising their hands in a triangular 
sign denoting the womb—the gesture is 
a feminist symbol of solidarity. 

All the carrying-on in Rome last 
week concerned the tangled case of 
Claudia Caputi. The victim of a brutal 
gang-rape last August. Claudia, 18. has 
become something of a feminist hero¬ 
ine and the talk of all Italy for her gutsy 
defiance of Italian tradition. She not 
only pressed charges against.her attack¬ 
ers but demanded a rare public trial. 
Last week the spirited, dark-eyed teen¬ 
ager found herself the center of a new 
controversy after claiming that she had 
. been assaulted again and tortured in re¬ 
prisal for turning in her assailants. 

The case has served to catalyze feni- 
inist anger over a prpblem that haalong 





boen shrouded in the taboos and prej¬ 
udices of Italy's male-dominated cul¬ 
ture. Rape has usually been regarded as 
a shameful family secret, infrequently 
reported and rarely prosecuted. In fact, 
Italian courts often absolved the rapist 
if he and the girl agreed to marry. In re¬ 
cent times, the number of reported rapes 
has been on the decline—partly, experts 
theorize, as a result of increased sexual 
freedom among young people. But 
Rome has been shocked by a sudden 
rash of vicious gang rapes like the one in¬ 
volving Claudia Caputi. 

The daughter of a bricklayer in the 
Abruzzi village of Villalago (pop. 900), 
Claudia had come to Rome last year to 
work as an au pair. One sultry summer 
evening she was out for a walk with a 
teen-age youth when she was chased 
down by a gang of about 17 young men 
who threatened her with a club and 
raped her. Before she was taken to the 
hospital, she was able to point out some 
of her assailants to police. They arrest- 


Thc judge refused, whereupon they 
stalked out of the court. Cried Claudia 
from her hospital bed: “Madonna mia! 
How could they even thitik such a thing? 
As though I have nothing better to do 
than to cut myself up." Medical exam 
mers supported her story, saying that the 
cuts could not have been self-in Aided. 

As Claudia's legal team regrouped 
late last week, feminists were also still 
talking about another case in Milan. 
There hundreds of young women had 
decided to make good on a threat that 
"if the police won’t get the rapists, we’ll 
do it ourselves." They took over their 
high school and held a kangaroo court 
for a male student accused of molesting 
a girl in his car. The defendant escaped 
by scampering into the principal’s of¬ 
fice. but his 19-year-old friend was 
caught in the melee and suffered a hefty 
walloping. 
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they arc the 
fathers and mothers 
of tomorrow. 


CLAUDIA RECOVERS FROM SECOND ATTACK 


But what will their 
tomorrows be, if indeed 
they have tomorrows? 
Millions throughout the 
world now have hope 
because of Project HOPE. 
In eight countries around 
the world, including the 
United States, Project 
HOPE is working for a 
better tomorrow through 
better health and medical 
knowledge. 


Help HOPE reach out 


ed seven neighborhood toughs, aged 15 
to 21, including her companion who, she 
alleged, joined in the attack. 

Razor Blade. Feminists took up 
Claudia's case, and Attorney Tina 
Lagostena Bassi agreed to represent 
her. Said Claudia: "Le femministe — 
they're the ones who have given me 
the strength to fight." But Claudia's 
troubles were not over. She complained 
of numerous threats. Five days after 
the trial began, she was found semi¬ 
conscious by a roadside on the out¬ 
skirts of Rome. She told police she 
had been abducted, raped and repeat¬ 
edly slashed with a razor blade. Her 
assailants, she charged^ included three 
youths who had been involved in the 
first rape but not arrested 

When the prosecutor, Paolino 
Dell'Anno, questioned Claudia's version 
of the second attack, outraged feminists 
charged that there was a "sexist con¬ 
spiracy" against her. Claudia's lawyers 
demanded Dcll'Anno's replacement. 
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FEDERAL COUNCIL OF DOCTORS PRESIDENT HANS-JOACHIM SEWERING IN MUNICH OFFICE 


WEST GERMANY 

Physician, Well-Heel Thyself 


Worried by ihe growing popular ap¬ 
peal of a liberal-minded political party 
called Social Democrats, Prince Otto 
von Bismarck in 1881 decided toout-in- 
novate the upstart reformers by insti¬ 
tuting a daring new welfare measure a 
health-insurance system that would ease 
the crushing financial burdens of illness. 
Bismarck's brainchild not only served 
its purpose by helping keep its creator 
in office for another nine years, it also 
evolved into one of Western Europe's 
most advanced health-care programs, 
currently providing 91% of all West 
Germans with prepaid cradle-to-grave 
medical benefits. The result is that to¬ 
day the Social Democrats themselves are 
administering Bismarck's legacy. West 
Germans are notably healthy—but their 
government has a terrible headache. 

Meditation. By the reckoning of the 
Labor Ministry officials who oversee 
the health-insurance program, medical 
costs are rising faster in West Germany 
than anywhere else in Europe. As re¬ 
cently as 1960, the national medical bill 
(at current exchange rates) was S3.8 bil¬ 
lion; by last year it had soared to S29 bil¬ 
lion, or about 9 l A% of the gross national 
product. In the 1970$ alone, the cost per 
day of an average hospital bed has near¬ 
ly tripled, from $22 to $63. To finance 
these ballooning sums, West German 
workers and their employers are forced 
to dig increasingly deeper into their own 
pockets. The current health-insurance 
premium, split between employee and 
boss, is now 11.3% of total salary, up 
from 6% in 1960 and 8 % in 1971. 

What has caused such runaway 
medflaiion? Tn part, it is the natural 
—and beneficial—result of the emphasis 
in recent years on preventive medicine. 
Obviously, this calls for an enormous in¬ 
crease in routine examinations, diagnos¬ 


tic tests and other costly services. Says 
Dr. Rolf Schldgell, head of the largest 
doctors' group negotiating with insur¬ 
ance agencies: “We said prevention was 
better than cure—not cheaper.” 

Even so, too many of the increases 
in West Germany's medical bill are 
caused by abuses within the insurance 
program. Patients are responsible for at 
least their share: the nation’s high 5.3% 
factory absenteeism rate underscores a 
malingering factor that not only reduc¬ 
es production but adds to medical costs 
in the form of unneeded treatment. But 
now attention—and frequently outrage 
—is centering on those on the other end 
of the stethoscope: West Germany’s 
140,000 physicians, until recently one of 
the most revered groups in the nation. 

The medical profession's image was 
hardly burnished with the revelation last 
November that its primary spokesman, 
Dachau Luhg Specialist Hans-Joachim 
Sewering, president of the Federal 
Council of Doctors, had been called on 
the carpet for bilking the insurance sys¬ 
tem of $42,000. Sewering's records show 
that he charged the Bavarian Krank - 
enkasse (medical-insurance system) 3% 
times as much as average practitioners 
for his medical services, nearly twice as 
much for laboratory services and three 
times as much for radiological services. 
One patient who needed a simple $14 
electrocardiogram was given 17 addi¬ 
tional tests and billed nearly $100. The 
physicians' association representing 
Sewering has admitted that the insur¬ 
ance program is owed a refund but has 
not yet agreed to a specific sum. A 
NOmberg surgeon billed his local 
Krankenkasse for 31 services totaling 
$90 for treatment of a Yugoslav guest 
worker, when in fiterajtLhe did was sign 
a form indicating|^||lth6 man was too 


ill to go to work. In a rural area near 
Bonn, a doctor claimed to have exam¬ 
ined 130 patients during a single day 
that turned out on investigation to have 
been a national holiday. 

Many West Germans are convinced 
that these are merely extreme examples 
of practices widely used by other phy¬ 
sicians. Well aware that almost none of 
their patients ever see a direct medical 
bill, few doctors are reluctant to order 
needless diagnostic tests and lab proce¬ 
dures for them. Moreover, the physi¬ 
cians bargain annually with the Krank- 
enkassen on fee increases, which 
typically have sharply exceeded the 
overall West German rate of growth. La¬ 
bor Ministry officials estimate that the 
average West German private physician 
earns about $80,000 a year and that a 
typical dentist brings home an astound¬ 
ing $94,000. Staff doctors at hospitals, a 
breed distinct from physicians with pri¬ 
vate practices, draw on the average* rel¬ 
atively modest $26,000 annual salary. 
But those who make it to one of the two 
top hospital jobs—-clinic director or chief 
consultant—are allowed to treat a vir¬ 
tually unlimited number of private pa¬ 
tients with hospital facilities and can all 
but set their own income limits. 


First Step. The government has 
proposed legislation limiting yearly in¬ 
creases in fees paid to doctors from the 
health-insurance system, but physicians* 
groups have furiously lobbied against the 
bill, arguing that it is merely a first step 
toward totally nationalizing medicine, 


and have taken the previously umhink*; 
able action of organizing pne-day strikes V 
in three trities, But most West Germans 
seem convinced that their. wcIMieeled v 
doctors should take sente preventive r 
mei&eifte of th«r own;;- 
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tfcfTVRN ATIONAl NOTES 

Andy Sounds Off Again 

U,S. Ambassador to the V.H. An¬ 
drew Young calmly provoked a minor 
diplomatic incident during an interview 
that appeared last week on British tele¬ 
vision. After persistent questioning by 
BBC Reporter David Jessel on racial dis¬ 
crimination in the U.S., Young finally 
sounded off. “Britain, I think, almost in¬ 
vented racism,*' said Young. “They in¬ 
stitutionalized it, certainly more than 
anyone else on earth." 

Trying to soften his biting assault. 
Young allowed that “it is not that 1 have 
it in for the Brits: some of my best friends 
are British." But he added: “It is hard for 
me not to stick the needle in because I 
think you are a little chicken on race 
now and on South Africa and Rhodesia; 
1 think it's in Britain's self-interest to 
have a little more backbone in facing up 
to race at home and abroad." 

That impetuous outburst prompted 
Britain's portly chief U.N. delegate, Ivor 
Richard, to ask Young for an explana¬ 
tion. “He reprimanded me," Young said. 
“He reminded me that l was no longer 
a Congressman or a preacher." Said 
Richard: “I would not dream of doing 
anything so magisterial as trying to rep¬ 
rimand him—but we did have a frank 
discussion as between two colleagues 
and friends." 

Young then wrote a letter of apol¬ 
ogy for singling out Britain, which, he 
noted, “has struggled as gallantly with 
the problems of cultural and racial di¬ 
versity as any people." That was enough 
to mollify Richard, a? equally blunt- 
spoken diplomat who once described 
Young’s predecessor, Daniel Patrick 
Moynihan, as “Lear raging amidst the 
storm on the blasted heath." What re¬ 


mains to be seen is whether ihe gracious 
retraction will soothe the British pub¬ 
lics ruffled feelings or diminish Young's 
predilection for undiplomatically speak¬ 
ing hts mind. 

Hocks Wifhouf Rubles 

The Iprdly drivers of Moscow’s 
15,000 taxis have a reputation for high¬ 
handedly treating the capital's 7.7 mil¬ 
lion inhabitants as if a cab ride were a 
personal favor. The Muscovites are now 
taking their revenge. Since a 100% fare 
hike took effect on April 1. long lines of 
avocado-colored Volgas are lined up at 
Moscow’s 20 taxi depots, their turquoise 
vacancy lights aglow Other hacks cruise 
vainly for fares. Spontaneously thou¬ 
sands of taxi riders are protesting the 
higher cab fares in the U.S.S.R.’s first 
major consumer boycott. 

By Western standards, the new 40e 
per mile tariffs are cheap. But with 
wages at about $202 a month, the rates 
are too dear for the average citizen of 
the capital. “1 used to take a cab to visit 
my relatives on the other side of town," 
says one former passenger. “Now I can’t 
afford it. 1 take the subway instead." 

The unorganized but highly effective 
boycott has given some hackies second 
thoughts. “The drivers didn't ask for 
this," said one. Indeed, if the shortage 
of customers goes on. it could cause Mos¬ 
cow’s cab fleet to lose even more money. 
Operating losses were the reason au¬ 
thorities cited for the fare hike in the 
first place. 

The boycott is also cutting into the 
drivers’ average $230 a month in wages. 
“People," says one driver, “are squeez¬ 
ing their kopecks these days." Moscow 
cabbies who arc not known for their 
devotion to service often refuse to take 
their passengers to some out-of-the-way 
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locations. That may now have to change. 
“Before, 1 used to stand in the street 
and cabs would whiz by me," said one 
office worker. “Now all I have to do is 
crook my little finger and a taxi im¬ 
mediately screeches to a halt." 

Adolf Who? 

Surely, it would seem, every school¬ 
child in West Germany must know all 
about Adolf Hitler. Dieter Bossmann, 
32, a teacher in Flensburg, was not so 
sure, so he decided to conduct his own 
private survey. By placing an ad in a 
German teachers’ magazine, he collect¬ 
ed 2,070 compositions written by stu¬ 
dents ranging mostly from age 14 to 
16. The topic: “What I Have Heard 
About Adolf Hitler." The collective an¬ 
swer: not very much. 

“Hitler was our old FOhrer," 
responded Dirk, 14, who attends a 
village school in Schleswig-Holstein. 
“He did not allow young people to 
wear their hair long." Another student 
wrote that he believed Hitler was born 
between 1920 and 1925 and “played a 
leading role in getting Germany back 
on its feet after World War II." The 
Nazi chief evidently has some fans 
among the young: one 16-year-old de¬ 
scribed him as a “military genius who 
almost conquered the world." And an¬ 
other pointed to Hitler’s good deeds 
—“such as building the first autobahn." 
Most of the writers, Bossmann was ap¬ 
palled to find out, had a shockingly 
dim sense of the past. Though most stu¬ 
dents abhorred the massacre of Jews, 
Bossmann found that they were fuzzy 
about precisely why. He considered only 
four essays passable. His conclusion: 
teachers are evidently “not fulfilling 
their duty" to inform their pupils about 
the Nazi era. 
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APPOINTMENTS 

Washington’s ‘St. Michael’ to Japan 


As Senate majority leader for a rec¬ 
ord 15 years, Mike Mansfield won the re¬ 
spect of his colleagues for his unswerv¬ 
ing fairness and pipe-smoking calm A 
plain speaker who prefers a “Yup" or a 
“Nope” to senatorial bluster, the lanky 
Democrat from Montana wheedled his 
way with a smile and a pat on the hack 
instead of the more customary twist of 
the arm. Yet Mansfield is a stubborn 
moralist who risked the fury of Lyndon 
Johnson with his early opposition to the 
Viet Nam War. In private, Senators 
sometimes called him “St. Michael.” 
Last year Mansfield decided to call it 
quits, saying that 34 years in Congress 
“is time enough.” 

It was a very brief retirement. Con¬ 


gressional leaders urged President Car¬ 
ter to send Mansfield to China as head 
of the U.S. liaison office in Peking. 
Long the Senate's leading Sinophile, 
Mansfield taught Far Eastern history 
before entering Congress in 1943, and 
has been fascinated by China ever since 
his first visit in 1921 as a young Ma¬ 
rine. But Carter resisted—partly be¬ 
cause the Montanan favors immediate 
and full diplomatic relations with Pe¬ 
king, and the White House had de¬ 
cided on a go-slow strategy. Last week, 
though, the President named Michael 
Joseph Mansfield, a vigorous 74, Am¬ 
bassador to Japan. 

.In an interview at his home in 
Northwest Washington. D.C., Mansfield 
told Time Diplomatic Correspondent 
Strobe Talbott that he did not consider 


the Tokyo assignment a consolation 
prize. “1 didn't ask President Carter for 
anything, and he doesn't owe me any¬ 
thing,” said Mansfield, puffing his trusty 
pipe amid his collection of Oriental tap¬ 
estries, porcelain, prints and books, 
which include a four-volume set of the 
writings of Mao Tse-tung. Carter gave 
him Japan, and the gracious ex-Sena- 
tor says he is “honored and challenged.” 
He is also hard at work, boning up on 
Japan by rereading the works of Edwin 
O Rcischauer, the Harvard Japanolo¬ 
gist and former envoy who, claims 
Mansfield, was the “best ambassador 
ever sent to Japan.” His research is bol¬ 
stered also by six trips to Japan, includ¬ 
ing an eleven-day visit last July during 


which he met with the then Deputy Pre¬ 
mier Takeo Fukuda. 

Mansfield believes that Japanese- 
American relations are in generally 
good repair, certainly much improved 
since the double shokku of 1971, when 
President Nixon torpedoed U.S. rela¬ 
tions with the Japanese by not inform¬ 
ing them of his plan to visit Peking until 
three minutes before his public an¬ 
nouncement, and then, a month later, 
slapping an import surcharge on foreign 
goods. Says Mansfield: “We've shifted 
from taking Japan for granted to treat¬ 
ing her on an equal basis. There will be 
no more shocks. Nixon looked on Ja¬ 
pan as a client. President Carter looks 
on her as a partner.” 

Yet this patched-up partnership still 
has its snags, notably in trade. Lobby¬ 


ists for the UJ5. electronics industry 
already wrangling for a tariff hike 
—from 5% to 25%—on color television 
sets imported from Japan. U.S. auto¬ 
makers are upset over Japanese car ex¬ 
ports. Tokyo, however, is likely to re¬ 
ceive a sympathetic ear from Mansfield, 
who notes that “the Japanese have a col¬ 
or TV plant in Franklin Park, Ill., em¬ 
ploying American workers.” Adds 
Mansfield: “Besides, because of their 
limited resources it is natural that the 
Japanese should depend on exports for 
their livelihood. They are not imitators 
—they are innovators.” 

Although the White House wants to 
consult the Japanese on any controver¬ 
sial moves in the works. Ambassador 
Mansfield will still need to exercise all 
his gentle powers of persuasion. Carter, 
for example, is firmly opposed to nu¬ 
clear proliferation, and in his meeting 
last month wit& Fukuda, he expressed 
misgivings about Japan's desire to build 
a plutonium-producing breeder reactor 
in order to shore up energy reserves. 

Tokyo fears that the President's plan 
to phase out American ground troops 
in South Korea will encourage North 
Korea to attack. Mansfield believes that 
“the withdrawal of ground troops could 
be compensated for by an aerial um¬ 
brella, based in Japan, that could come 
to the aid of South Korea.” Why leave 
the ground in favor of taking to the air? 
“Because,” says Mansfield, “the U.S. is 
not an Asian power—it is a Pacific pow¬ 
er. Whenever we get involved on the 
Asian mainland, we get into trouble: wit¬ 
ness Viet Nam, witness Korea. Having 
40.000 American troops in South Ko¬ 
rea is like a trip wire: it means we'd get 
involved immediately.” For Mansfield, 
Japan remains the key to “security, sta¬ 
bility and peace in the Pacific,” and thus 
deserves a permanent seat on the U.N. 
Security Council. 

That kind of talk could make Mans¬ 
field a very popular ambassador. Miffed 
for years over a series of U.S. envoys 
who were largely businessmen with no 
expertise in Japanese affairs, Tokyo is 
clearly delighted with a well-known Ori¬ 
entalist who has some political clout in 
Washington. 


HIGH SEAS 

Tangled Fishing Lines 

Fidgeting in an unaccustomed suit 
and tie, a 72-year-old herring-boat skip¬ 
per, Kosaku Shimoda, picketed outside 
Japan’s massive, gray granite Diet build¬ 
ing. “In the old days,” Shimoda said, 
“Japan had the guns and the Russians 
wouldn't have dared act like this." In¬ 
side, a caucus of Premier Takeo Fuku- 
da’s Liberal Democratic Party was being 
held with patriotic fervor. “The Soviet 
Union,” said Upper House Member 
Akira Hatano, “is the least likable coun¬ 
try, and I believe all Asian peoples feel 
the same.” Snapped Dietman Ma»yuki 
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CLUSTERS OF IDLED JAPANESE FISHING BOATS MOORED AT KUSHIRO PORT IN HOKKAIDO 
Already suffering from the movement to extend the territorial limit. 


Fujio: ‘‘It would have been cause for war 
in the past.'* 

What was stirring all this indigna¬ 
tion in Japan was the stalemate in ne¬ 
gotiations with the Soviet Union on fish¬ 
ing rights. Launched in mid-March, the 
talks soon reached an impasse over the 
Russians' newly proclaimed 200-mile 
fishing boundary. Since the new line 
went into effect on March 1. several 
thousand Japanese boats have been 
forced to pull out of Russian waters and 
wait idly in northern ports while the 
talks drag on. 

In an attempt to break the dead¬ 
lock. Fukuda last week dispatched his 
top political troubleshooter. Chief Cab¬ 
inet Secretary Sunao Sonoda, to Mos¬ 
cow bearing notes for Party Chief Leo¬ 
nid Brezhnev and Premier Aleksei 
Kosygin. “I believe that good relations 
with the Soviet Union must not be al¬ 
lowed to founder/’ Fukuda told a Tokyo 
news conference, “because of the cur¬ 
rent difficulties in the fishing talks." 

Chilly Relation*. Those relations, 
though, have been chilly ever since To¬ 
kyo’s decision last September to let U.S. 
experts dissect the MiG-25 interceptor 
flown to Japan by Soviet Defector Lieut. 
Viktor l. Belenko (Time, Sept. 20). The 
Russians were so angry over the inci¬ 
dent that they refused to exchange good¬ 
will greetings with Tokyo on the 20th 
anniversary of postwar diplomatic re¬ 
lations last year. Soviet behavior in the 
fishing talks has also been ill tempered. 

First the Russians demanded that 
the Japanese concede full administrative 
control of Japanese boats within the 200- 
mile Soviet limit—and pay the cost of 
Russian patrols in the zone. Their own 
huge fleet, the Russians insisted, should 
be allowed to go on trawling for sar¬ 
dines and mackerel within Japan’s 
trtelve-mile territorial waters. Compli¬ 
cating the dispute, Soviet cartographers 


cast their 200-mile fishing line around 
four islands north of Hokkaido (Ku- 
nashiri, Shikotan. Etorofu and Habo- 
mai), which the Russians had seized 
from the Japanese as spoils of war in 
1945. The tiny archipelago, settled cen¬ 
turies ago by Japanese fishermen, has 
been claimed ever since by successive 
governments in Tokyo 

Officially ceding the islands, even in 
a fishing agreement, is difficult for the 


Japanese to accept said one high For¬ 
eign Ministry official: ’The Russians 
know that it would be political suicide 
for any Japanese government to give up 
claims to the northern islands. Yet they 
go barging ahead. It makes you won¬ 
der.” When the Soviet demand became 
public, switchboards at Tokyo’s Foreign 
Ministry and Fisheries Agency lighted 
up with irate calls urging the govern¬ 
ment to stand up to what one Diet mem¬ 
ber called the “Russians’ might-is-right 
style.” In Tokyo, government sources re¬ 
vealed that Sonoda had been instructed 
to accept the Soviet fishing zone around 
the northern islands, without dropping 
Japan's claims to sovereignty. That con¬ 
cession might just break the deadlock, 
but it is also sure to stir heated debate 
when the Diet is asked to ratify the final 
accord. 

What is exacerbating the dispute is 
the fact that both nations rely heavily 
on fish protein in their diets, and both 
are already suffering badly from the 
worldwide movement to extend the lim¬ 
it of territorial waters to 200 miles. The 
Japanese expect to forfeit over $1 bil¬ 
lion in fish, shipbuilding, and equipment 
sales. To cut their losses, they are al¬ 
most sure to extend their own twelve- 
mile zone. With only a few ice-free ports, 
the Soviets are even more severely 
pinched. Since the U.S., Australia and 
European Community have now begun 
restricting Soviet trawlers, the Russians’ 
once enormous catch of 10 million tons 
has plummeted by an estimated 6 mil¬ 
lion tons a year. 
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Supper-Seniors: Age Will Be Served 


Little wonder tf)at he is ranked 
No. 1. During practice sessions last 
week, he hit 100 forehand and 100 back¬ 
hand shots—all With his racquet cover 
on to make swinging more difficult Re¬ 
moving the cover, he stroked another 
200 halls before loosening up his shoul¬ 
der with 25 practice serves. Then he lim¬ 
bered up his legs—-already toughened by 
twice-weekly circuits of a 4>£-mile-long 
cross-country ski trail—with 100 or so 
turns of a jump rope. Finally he took to 
the court for several brisk sets of tennis. 
Still, though he is as hard as a spike at 
6 ft., 170 lbs., the champ was not sat¬ 
isfied. “My return of serve is out the win¬ 
dow, and I’m not in shape," he com¬ 
plained. “I need to lose six or seven 
pounds this month to get ready for the 
outdoor season. " 

Jimmy Connors? Brian Gottfried 7 
Bjorn Borg 7 They should live so long. 
The tireless champ is Clarence Chaf¬ 
fee, 75, who dominates U S. grass and 
clay courts in the 75-and-over division, 
and was winning matches when the par¬ 
ents of today's stars were in diapers. 
Chaffee, the retired tennis, squash and 
soccer coach at Williams College 
(Mass ), is one of the most remarkable 
of the 1,200 or so Super-Seniors—play¬ 
ers who are at least 55 years old and 
still compete in tournament tennis. In 
the five years since the Super-Senior or¬ 
ganization was founded, divisions have 
been formed first for free-swinging 60s. 
then for 65s, 70s and 75s. This year 
Super-Senior President C. Alphonso 
("Smithy") Smith, who as a mere strip¬ 
ling of 68 has already won some 30 na¬ 
tional championships, has organized the 
80s, surely the sport's most exclusive fra¬ 
ternity. To mark the inaugural. Smithy, 
as nonplaying captain, is taking a team 
consisting of Henry Doyle. 81, and Trav- 
is Smith, 80. to England this June. 
There, as a side event to the Wimble¬ 
don tournament, they will confront a 
team of English octogenarians. 

Pacemakers and Corsets. In ad¬ 
dition to their long experience, Super- 
Seniors bring to the court a variety of 
infirmities. Travis Smith, who enters 15 
to 18 tournaments a year, totes to each 
event a set of electrocardiograms for the 
benefit of local doctors—should their as¬ 
sistance be needed. His only real prob¬ 
lem since a heart attack 15 years ago 
arose when his first implanted pacemak¬ 
er proved inadequate for his vigorous 
regimen. Pacemaker No. 2, he says, 
works just fine. When Chaffee plays, he 
wears a steel-ribbed corset to support 
his back; he has a displaced vertebra. 
Yet he is able to intimidate most of his 
baseline-hugging contemporaries by 
constantly rushing the net. Says Smithy: 
"Before Chaffee, the only time the 75s 

HOMY DOYLE AT THE iASELlMS 


came to the net was to shake hands af¬ 
ter the match." 

The scourge of the 70s group, Bud¬ 
dy Goeltz, 71, wears a hearing aid. It fal¬ 
tered during the finals of the U.S. Clay 
Court Championships last fall, prevent¬ 
ing him from hearing any of the lines¬ 
men's calls. He still won, 6-0, 6-0, beat¬ 
ing Sam Shore, 71. Bitsy Grant, 66, a 
member of the U.S. Davis Cup team in 
the mid-1930s, has had cataract oper¬ 
ations on both eyes, and wears sunglass¬ 
es and a sun visor on the court. But none 
of the ailments of the Super-Seniors is 
as celebrated as that of L. Roe Camp¬ 
bell, 77, secretary-treasurer of the orga¬ 
nization, who three years ago faced sur¬ 
gery to lock his right wrist in place. 
Undaunted, Campbell arrived at the 
hospital on the day of the operation car¬ 
rying a tennis racquet. Instructing the 
surgeon to watch closely, he held the rac¬ 
quet in an Eastern forehand grip. “Lock 
the wnst just so,” he ordered. Camp¬ 
bell's forehand, opponents complain, 
has never been more effective. 

Final Match. Super-Sen iocs were 
saddened this season when two nation¬ 
ally ranked players in the 70s category. 
A.L. (“Red") Enloe and Steve Gary, 
died on the court of heart attacks while 
competing in the Florida winter circuit. 
Their deaths led the U.S. Tennis As¬ 
sociation to issue a ruling last month lim¬ 
iting Super-Senior players 65 and over 
to one singles and one doubles match a 
day during a national tournament. To a 
man, Super-Senior players say the heart 
attacks and strokes that occur occasion¬ 
ally on the courts would probably have 
happened anyway—at a desk or even 
in bed. They insist that the tennis court 
is where they want to face the ultimate 
match point anyway—preferably just af¬ 
ter they have aced their opponent. 

Indeed, medical studies show that 
most aged but active tennis players are 
in exceptionally good health. A team of 
orthopedic surgeons examining compet¬ 
itors at the National Clay Court Cham¬ 
pionships for 70s and 75s last fall found 
that their circulation, coordination and 
memory were superior to those of their 
more sedentary contemporaries. 

Though Super-Seniors have as in¬ 
tense an aversion to losing as today's 
well-paid professionals, they make their 
own line calls, rarely dispute a referee's 
ruling and never indulge in Nastase-like 
tantrums. That gentlemanly attitude 
makes life easier for Alphonso Smith, 
who will supervise the U.S. Clay Court 
Championships for 70s, 75s and 80s this 
September in Charlottesville. Va. "But 
the real reason I like the Super-Seniors," 
he says with tongue tucked firmly in 
cheek, "is that you don't have to worry 
about getting harassed by the parents.", 
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Mr. Willy Ask and his Datsun taxi in Drammen, Norway, 


For natural beauty you can't 
beat the scenery around Drammen. 
This is great country for fishing 
too. During summer holidays, my 
sons and I drive 330km in my 
personal car to Norway's west 
coast to fish for salmon at Laerdal. 
Other times we go fishing in the 
fjords or mountain lakes. 

I've been driving a taxi since 


1969. Datsun was first recom¬ 
mended to me by the other taxi 
drivers. With a partner, I found it 
very economical to run that first 
Datsun taxi 24 hours a day. Now I 
want more leisure time, so I only 
drive 8~T0 hours a day, averaging 
160 km. 

As a professional driver, 

I know my passengers are 


comfortable inside my Datsun. 

My Datsun is nice to drive; 
it never tires me out. The engine 
is quiet and gives great fuel 
economy. 

This is my third Datsun taxi. 

I get a new one every two years or 
after 200,000km. Running expenses 
stay low that way, and I have 
more free time. 


DATSUN 

Byproduct of NISSAN 





SEASONS 


Spring: It’s Lethal and Lovely 


Ii has always been a threat as well 
as a promise. It entices the win ter-wea¬ 
ry by flaunting balmy temperatures, 
a/ure skies and buds bursting into blaz¬ 
ing color Children break out their bi¬ 
cycles, college students recline and pre¬ 
tend to study on the mall, and 
Americans of all ages tilt pale faces to 
catch the first warming rays of the sun 

But just as surely as it woos them, 
spring rebuffs its admirers, slapping 
them with stinging hail, destructive tor¬ 
nadoes and rapacious rivers. After the 
worst winter on record, spring s capri¬ 
ciousness last week was especially cruel, 
endurable in some areas only because 
of the certainty that better days were 
just ahead. 

April turned savage in Georgia, 
hurling a Southern Airways DC-9 to Ihe 
ground under a barrage of hail, and kill¬ 
ing 70 people In Alabama, where twist¬ 
ing tornadoes leveled a middle-class sub¬ 
urb of Bit m ingham, 20 died. 

Heavy rains in the Appalachian hill 
country of eastern Kentucky, Tennessee, 
West Virginia and Virginia sent some 
rivers rolling to then highest flood lev¬ 
els in a century. As the Big Sandy, Cum¬ 
berland and Kentucky gushed over their 
banks m Kentucky (a national guards¬ 
man described “a big whooshing noise”), 
five people were swept to their deaths 
and 7,600 families fled. When they re¬ 
turned. their homes were gone, or 
wrecked by water and mud 

Near Pikeville, a small coal center 
along the Big Sandy, people endured the 
rain and the resulting flood Then a fire, 
touched off by leaking gasoline, de¬ 
stroyed the town library, a telephone- 
company building and a house. Finally, 
it snowed. In aptly named Hazard, Ky., 
Charlie Hammonds, a gas-station oper¬ 
ator, managed to take calamity in stride. 
His reason- “This is the 26th time I've 












been flooded since I came here in 1957/’ 
At Jack’s Union 76 Service Station near 
Sneedyille, Tenn. (pop. 1,000), Owner 
Jack Stapleton even found cause for 
cheer, though the Clinch River had ris¬ 
en a record 26 fl. above its banks, sweep¬ 
ing away houses and barns. ‘ The river 
is going down," he said. “Nobody got 
killed or hurt bad. The sun is shining, 
and the birds are singing." 

Spring was still silent in parts of New 
England and the Midwest, beset by low 
temperatures and snow. In the tiny ham¬ 
let of Sears Pond, near Watertown in 
northern New York, an incredible 42 
in. of snow remained on the ground, but 
no wonder, since residents there were 
claiming they had measured an alltime 
record winter snowfall for an area east 
of the Rockies: 450 in. Let out of their 
stalls for the first time in months, local 
cows kicked up their heels like horses 

Come what might—or May—much 
of the nation was caught up in the spirit 
of renewal When the wet season in 
Northern California turned up bone dry, 
about 2,000 San Franciscans, a few 
dressed in foul-weather gear, staged a 
modern rain dance in the Hyatt Regen¬ 
cy hotel. They foxtrotted to Raindrops 
Keep Faltin 'on My Head. April Showers 
and Stormy Weather The dance was not 
dry, the weather stayed dry 

Place to Forget. In Southern Cal¬ 
ifornia, where spring is only a date on a 
calendar, some 1,200 auto vans con¬ 
verged on coastal Santa Maria for an an¬ 
nual outing. The owners, whose carpet¬ 
ed and stereoed vehicles cost $10,000 or 
more, reveled in the escapist mood of 
spring. “It’s a place to forget your trou¬ 
bles, your religion, your color, your 
hang-ups, your job—even your kids—if 
you want to,” exulted one vanner, who 
calls herself Lady Van-Delta 

Along the shores of Lake Michigan, 
twinkling lights showed that the smelt 
were running again The night netters 
scooped up the silvery fish (3-in. to 13- 
in. long) as they dashed for deeper water 
after spawning. They are fried and eat¬ 
en whole. “It’s like pulling French fries 
out of the lake," explained one delight¬ 
ed fisherman. 

Although snow flurries chilled Chi¬ 
cago, some 200,000 people attended the 
Chicago Horticultural Society's annual 
flower and garden show. Farmers in 
nearby states looked contentedly at 
leaden skies, which dropped enough rain 
or snow to bring new hope for decent 
crops to the parched plains of Kansas, 
Iowa, the Dakotas. Nebraska and Min¬ 
nesota. “It came just the way we like it, 
nice and slow," Iowa Hog Farmer Bob 
Helmbrecht said of the springtime mois¬ 
ture. A National Weather Bureau offi¬ 
cial called it simply “a godsend," 

As always, that fifth season —“mud“ 
—-oozed through Vermont and New 
■ ^toftp0ire r wJ(t«re thepooof the mourn¬ 


ing dove gave way to the growl of four- 
wheel-drive vehicles pulling unsuspect¬ 
ing travelers out of the region's annual 
goo. The 949 frugal residents of Plain- 
field, VL, authorised a study to see 
if they should keep their dirt roads— 
potholes and all—instead of paving 
them with expensive, and unprofitable, 
asphalt. 

To mark the coming of the new sea¬ 
son, the town clock in Cohasset, Mass., 
was dismantled and given its first clean¬ 
ing in 111 years. In rural Andover, 
Conn., a daring reform was suggested 
to permit secret balloting instead of vot¬ 
ing by the traditional showing of hands 
at town meetings. The old practice was 
retained—on a vote taken, just this once, 
by secret ballot. 


Blustery winds and a brief snow flur¬ 
ry m New York City failed to slow the 
brisk sale of petunias, azaleas, tulips and 
hydrangeas, apartment dwellers were 
determined to bring touches of nature 
into their stecl-and-concretc towers. 
Bird lovers crowded the Jamaica Bay 
Wildlife Refuge as they sought to spot 
the first glossy ibis, dowitchers and less¬ 
er yellowlegs of the season. Members of 
the Appalachian Mountain Club went 
hunting for fiddlehead ferns. 

The South that had escaped the 
storms and floods was abloom with for- 
sythia, magnolias and the ubiquitous 
azalea. Teetering on skateboards, the 
young skittered along paved river lev¬ 
ees. The largest crowd (54,000) ever to 
watch a horse race in the Deep South 
whooped for the favorite at the Arkan¬ 


sas Derby in Hot Springs, and were re¬ 
warded when their choice, Clev Er Tell, 
won. In Round Top, Texas (pop. 64), vis¬ 
itors from Houston, looking for an ex¬ 
cuse to take a short (100-mile) drive, at¬ 
tended the Antiques Fair and Winedale 
Spring Festival They hoped to fleece the 
local merchants out of old buckets, ice 
chests and garden tools. "Hey, you know 
where I can get a deal on a wash ket- 
tle r ' one city slicker asked General 
Store Owner Odies Schatte. "You're not 
gonna find one," said Schatte. “People 
bought them all up, drilled holes in the 
bottom and turned them into planters. 
If you had one. you'd probably be able 
to get $150 for it ” Which was precisely 
what the visitor had in mind. 

In Cincinnati, the wind-chill fac¬ 


tor was 14* F., and there were 3 in. of 
new snow. So what } The groundskeepers 
cleared the field at Riverfiont Stadium, 
and 51,937 fans showed up to watch the 
world champion Reds open the season 
by beating the San Diego Padres 5-3 
Worries such as an arms agreement w iih 
the Soviet Union seemed and were a 
world away. There were tomatoes to 
plant (seeds for vegetable gardens were 
headed for record sales coast to coast), 
morel mushrooms to find, robins to wel¬ 
come. the Masteis golf tournament to 
watch. Yes, and income taxes to be paid. 
But after the great and onerous winter 
of ’77, the beaches would beckon, and 
life would be pleasant again. Such were 
the vernal promises, and Americans' in¬ 
dividual hopes, as the year's most fickle 
season vented its varied whims. 



THE ADMINISTRATION 


Sowing ‘Seeds of 

Fewer than 100 days after his In¬ 
auguration, Jimmy Carter is still riding 
on a flood tide of popularity: a Harris 
poll released last week showed that 67°< 
of adult Americans are behind him. Si¬ 
multaneously, however, there were 
growing signs that Carter was in trou¬ 
ble with a startling array of prominent 
Americans, covering a wide spectrum 
of backgrounds and interests. The par¬ 
adox is a fascinating and perplexing as¬ 
pect of the new Administration. While 
winning such obvious broad support 
among Americans as a whole. Carter’s 
style and policies may also be alienat¬ 
ing the leaders whose help he may need 
to reach the ambitious goals that he has 
set for himself and the country. 

Labor leaders are outraged because 
Carter does not consult with them more 
often on economic policies and seems 
more worried about inflation than un¬ 
employment. They are also upset about 
his refusal to boost tariffs to protect the 
shoe industry Farm groups are angry 
over his penny-pinching proposals to 
hold down increases in price supports 
for their crops. On the other hand, busi¬ 
nessmen fear that his plans for stimu¬ 
lating the economy, chiefly through a 
$50 tax rebate for most Americans, will 
not help the economy and may spur in¬ 
flation. To add to the worries of the busi¬ 
ness community, the Labor Department 
last week announced that wholesale 
prices leaped 1.1% in March, the steep¬ 
est increase since October 1975. 

Rev Up. Businessmen also suspect 
that they will be asked to bear the chief 
burden of Carter’s anti-inflation poli¬ 
cies, due out this week (see Economy a 
BUSINESS), and his energy conservation 
program, which is expected to be an- 


Real Conflict’ 



nounced next week. These fears arc 
partly responsible for tumbling stock 
prices and the sluggishness of capital in¬ 
vestment. The businessmen want Car¬ 
ter to press Congress harder for an in¬ 
crease in the investment-tax credit to 
rev up the economy. 

Carter’s economic-stimulus package 
has passed the House but is stalled in 
the Senate, chiefly because Democrats 
are still furious over Carter's threat to 
cancel 30 “wasteful” dams and other wa¬ 
ter projects (Time, April 4). Members 
of the foreign policy Establishment are 
in an uproar over Carter s dealings with 
the Soviets; some critics argue that an 
overemphasis on human rights and na¬ 
ive negotiating tactics were the chief rea¬ 
sons that Moscow rejected his proposals 
on SALT (see THE WORLD). J?iosfiy, 


leaders of feminist and minority groups 
complain lhat Carter has not appointed 
enough women or blacks to high posts 
in his Administration. 

Interviews by Timf correspondents 
show that Americans are not overly wor¬ 
ried about these issues: they like the 
image of the man as a whole. Says 
Charles Bowser, chairman of the 
Philadelphia Party, a predominantly 
black Democratic faction: ‘Carter has 
changed the tone for the better He is 
making the presidency relate to the peo¬ 
ple again.” Adds Republican Farmer 
Dennis Richters of Utica, Neb.: “The 
sincerity is still there He may be show¬ 
ing some signs of being naive, and peo¬ 
ple may be questioning some of his ges¬ 
tures, but there is no great unhappiness 
with him.” Polls in California show lhat 
Carter now has the highest popularity 
of any modern President. 

Still, as Carter makes hard decisions 
in the future, his popularity is sure to 
fall, just as it has for other Presidents 
who started out with strong backing 
from ttye public. Thus many of Carter's 
political foes, as well as his political 
friends, cannot understand why he al¬ 
most seems to go out of his way to an¬ 
tagonize Washington's traditional pow- 
erbrokers. Says Robert Hughes, the 
canny Republican chairman of the 
Cleveland area: “He's on good ground 
now, but if he gets in trouble with the 
people, Congress is really going to kick 
him around." 

Carter got a similar message from 
Senate Democratic leaders last week. In 
a meeting at the White House, the Pres¬ 
ident argued that inflation was the pub¬ 
lic's greatest concern. He urged the 
Democrats to get behind his economic 
program and not dwell on “extraneous 
matters" like the water projects. But 
Senate Majority Leader Robert Byre! 
brushed aside that reasoning. Sai^ he: 
“This is a toettlfc that you eah 












out It’s going to boil over into other 
problem areas that are really more im¬ 
portant to you. As of today, the [$50 
. taxi rebate would lose badly. But it is po¬ 
tentially winnable. if the water prefect 
irritant can be removed.” Carter coolly 
replied, *i don't think that as President 
of the United Stales, this is the time for 
me to go bartering votes on the tax pack¬ 
age for dams." 

Edmund Muskie, chairman of the 
Senate Budget Committee, complained 
that the Administration was making 
congressional Democrats look like wild 
spenders in other avoidable ways. He ar¬ 
gued that the White House, by overes¬ 
timating revenues, had made it appear 
that its proposed budget for fiscal 1978 
was $6.5 billion less than the one Con¬ 
gress had in mind. Jn fact, claimed Mus¬ 
kie, the Administrations budget was 
only $1 billion less than the Hill's. Said 
the Senator: “We'd appreciate more ac¬ 
curacy so we won’t look so bad. We 
should both have the same estimates." 

Finally. Minnesota's Hubert Hum¬ 
phrey lectured Carter about the Admin¬ 
istration's generally conservative ap¬ 
proach to the economy. Said he: "If you 
want to do something about inflation, 
you’ve got to do something about un¬ 
employment " Again Carter did not 
budge. After the meeting a House lead¬ 
er told Tim i Correspondent Neil Mac- 
Neil, "In my judgment, there are the 
seeds of real conflict in that encounter. 
One has the feeling that the President 
is trying to set Congress up as a whip¬ 
ping boy on spending " 

Too Soon. Some old hands in Wash¬ 
ington argue that barter’s problems 
stem partly from a tactical error of try¬ 
ing to do too much too soon. They be¬ 
lieve he should have moved one step at 
a lime, concentrating at first on a single 
overriding problem, such as energy con¬ 
servation. while converting his popular¬ 
ity into support for solid programs. 

The record shows that Carter, once 
he has power, tends to use it—and use 
it forcefully. As the Governor of Geor¬ 
gia, he refused to back off when he met 
resistance. On several occasions he over¬ 
came state legislators' opposition to his 
plans by people-to-people appeals to 
their constituents, just as he has threat¬ 
ened to do if Congress tries to block his 
programs. Recalls an unforgiving critic 
in Georgia's statehouse: "There was only 
one way to do anything—Jimmy’s way. 
Anybody who didn't agree just had to 
be wrong because Jimmy never was." 
Largely because of Carter's bullneckcd 
ways, his relations with the legislature 
steadily deteriorated. In the last two 
years of his four-year term, his veto was 
overturned a record six times. 

Now that he is in the White House, 
where the stakes are fair higher and the 
penalties for failure more severe, Jim¬ 
my Carter has still not shown that he 
finds bargaining with opponents any 
easier. He may need to compromise to 
get through his major programs on en- 
ergy, welfare and taxes. 


THEPRISIDiNCY/HUGHSIDIY 

A Little Experience Is...Useful 

Almost every new President, fresh from political triumph or flushed with the vi- 
’ brancy of vast power, thinks foreign policy is easy. He is flattered by other heads 
of state, puffed up by admiring aides. Deflation inevitably follows. The important 
thing is not that mistakes are made They always are. The meaningful point is wheth¬ 
er the President learns from them, and how fast he learns. That is the question 
today about Jimmy Carter. He has had his first seminar with the Soviet Union. 
More will follow 

His predecessors all had indelible lessons Harry Truman, recalls Clark Clifford* 
his principal aide, spent his first year believing that Uncle Joe Stalin might be a lot 
like other tough politicians whom Truman had known. He waited for the Russians 
to act fairly and responsibly (as viewed from the U S ) in the postwar world. Then 
one day Harry decided he had wailed long enough. He climbed into his limousine 
and went to the Hill and declared the Truman Doctrine to help the weak nations re¬ 
sist the Communists. 

John Kennedy used to believe that what he had learned at his father's break¬ 
fast table made him an expert in international affairs The memories of his grad- 
^ uate course during the first nine months 

of 1961 have, unfortunately, grown too 
dim in Washington. The Russians sent a 
'M man into space before we did and began 

to lest the monster nuclear weapons that 
nobody thought they had Our planes in 
the Berlin air corridor were buzzed; the 
autobahns were blocked. Insurgents con- 
H * M sumed large chunks of Laos. The Bay of 

■L v Pigs adventure was a disaster. Nikita 

‘ Khrushchev pounded the tabic at the Vi- 

enna summit The East Germans put up 

■k By the fall of that year Kennedy was HMMRhR 

truman ready to be President. His contempt for stalin 

_ _ the Joint Chiefs of Staff, expressed so bit- 

terly at the time of the Bay of Pigs, evolved HHH|| 
into the realization that sometimes they 
knew better than he did. "I djd not know 
enough to ask the right questions," he ad- 
mined. One night at dinner Kennedy con- 
fessed to friends that Khrushchev turned 
out to be different from any person be 
had ever met or imagined. J F K 's ex- 
periencc up to then had suggested that 
Khrushchev would share his fear of a nu- 
clear exchange and pledge himself to do 
almost anything to avoid it. When he tried 
the idea on the Soviet boss, Khrushchev ■HHHHB 
Kennedy was untouched. Kennedy was shaken khrusnchcv 

—but the stars in his eyes were gone. 

It is true that there are limes when experience can be misread and misused to 
prevent needed change. Back in the mid-1960s, Lyndon Johnson used to ponder 
the idea of asking the Red Chinese to talk with him. "I figure that the only way we 
can ever resolve our problems is if we sit down somewhere together," he mused. 
"But my diplomats tell me we can't do it now " Richard Nixon chose to ignore 
that same diplomatic advice. He went to China. 

Indeed, there are knowledgeable men around Washington who say the best pres¬ 
idential practitioners in foreign policy were Dwight Eisenhower and Richard Nixon. 
Ike learned power commanding the Allied forces in Europe. Nixon studied the 
world and its leaders during his 16 years of global wanderings as the Vice Pres¬ 
ident and a lawyer. 

Carter and Cyrus Vance, his Secretary of State, may find new techniques for 
doing diplomatic business with the rest of the world, but there is, as yet. no ev¬ 
idence that ignorance is a help. Carter is in several ways the least experienced mod¬ 
ern President in world affairs to occupy the Oval Office. 

Adlai Stevenson once described experience this way: "A knowledge not gained 
by words but by touch, sight, sound, victories, failures, sleeplessness, devotion, love 
—the human experiences and emotions of this earth and of oneself and other men; 
and perhaps, too. a little faith, and a little reverence for things you cannot see." 
Jimmy Carter will have full Opportunity to accumulate the necessary sights and 
sounds, victories and failures. 



THE WHITE HOUSE 


With Jimmy from Dawn to Midnight 


Jimmy Carter has conducted his presidency in a remarkably open fashion, but 
journalists have had little firsthand access to what happens beyond the White House 
press room. The President readily takes his policies to the people, but he has kept the 
inner workings of his Administration somewhat of a mystery. Last week, however. 
TIM 17 Correspondent Stanley Cloud was allowed to observe the President in action 
for an entire day, both in the White House and in his private family residence. The re¬ 
sult is the first intimate look at how Carter governs, offering an extraordinary insight 
into what is involved daily in being the President of the U.S. today. 


THE WHITE HOUSE 

WASHINGTON 


April 6, 1977 


WEDNESDAY OF CARTER'S 12TH WEEK 


J immy Carter steps from White 
House elevator No. I onto the 
giound floor of the mansion and smiles 
He asks a Secret Service agent standing 
in the marbled West Hall about a rel¬ 
ative’s health. “She's better, Mr. Pres¬ 
ident, thanks.” the agent answers. It is 
6:45 a.m , the time Carter normally be¬ 
gins his day. He concludes his brief con¬ 
versation and walks briskly outdoors to¬ 
ward the West Wing, along the 
colonnade bordering the Rose Garden 
He throws open the tall glass door to 
the Oval Office, strides through that ex¬ 
quisite, historic room and heads direct¬ 
ly for his study. Another day in Car¬ 
ter’s young presidency has begun. 

It will be a long and difficult one. 
Many of the issues preoccupying Wash¬ 
ington during the week are converging 
—in some cases unexpectedly—on the 
White House. Meanwhile, outside, the 
sunny morning will slide into a dark and 
wet afternoon, though occasional bold 
rays of sunlight will slice through the 
tumbling clouds and bathe the budding 
treetops above the south lawn in star¬ 
tling shades of gold 

Purist Approach. Carter’s initial 
grace period with official Washington, 
if there ever was one, is unmistakably 
over. The special interests, to whom 
Carter insists he does not owe a thing, 
are zeroing in on the White House. 
Trade-offs and bargains, which Carter 
does not like, are beginning to be an un¬ 
avoidable part of his life. "When you 
start putting forth legislation,” the Pres* 
ident will observe later in the day, "it’s 
ha#d to say when you should deviate 



from the purist approach and how much 
deviation is too much.” 

Though the Oval Office is symbolic 
of the presidency—the literal venue of 
the nation’s power—Carter tends to use 
it only for ceremonial occasions and spe¬ 
cial meetings. Most of his day is spent 
in his adjacent small study, which is con¬ 
nected to the Oval Office by a short pas¬ 
sageway. The room is sunny, the d6cor 
simple yet elegant; long curtains, gold 
carpet, white couch, two green easy 
chairs that are prime candidates for re¬ 
covering. His personal secretary, Susan 
Clough, sits in an office adjacent to the 
study. When she is not typing, letters or 
penciling in the almost constant chang¬ 
es in Carter's daily schedule, she is feed¬ 
ing the President’s Panasonic phono¬ 
graph with classical LPs. The back¬ 
ground music plays all day. Clough types 
the musical program on a tidy series of 
yellow three-by-five cards and places 
them on the President's desk so that he 
can make mental notes of what he is 
hearing. Some of the music for this 
Wednesday: Bach's Toccata and Fugue 
in D minor, Verdi's Otello. Gounod's 
Romto et Juliette, selections from Puc¬ 
cini and Mozart. 

Carter is an almost compulsive be¬ 
liever in such self-improvement. He has 
been studying the White House works Of 


art. In February he asked White House 
Curator Clem Conger for historical de¬ 
tails about all the objects in the Oval Of¬ 
fice, which include an 18th century por¬ 
trait of Benjamin Franklin by Jean- 
Baptistc Greuze, a Frederic Remington 
bronze, Broncho Buster (circa 1901), and 
the only known replica of Charles Will- 
son Peale’s portrait of George Washing¬ 
ton, which is currently valued at $400,- 
000 to $600,000. Carter recently stunned 
the curator of Washington’s Corcoran 
Gallery of Art with his detailed knowl¬ 
edge of American artists. Thanks to a 
speed-reading course that he and his 
family just completed, the President now 
zips along at a rapid 1,200 words a min¬ 
ute One night last week, as part of his 
final exam, he went through three emirc 
books, including John Steinbeck's Of 
Mice and Men 

But the pressures of his job are re¬ 
stricting him. During his liisi weeks in 
office, he tried to eat lunch with his fam¬ 
ily every day No more Now he most 
often lunches at his desk Clough has 
done a study of the paper work that 
comes to Carter During the week of 
March 7. for example, 292 items, total¬ 
ing 1,384 pages—plus a number of 
‘other' things such as lengthy studies 
and reports- were deall with personally 
by the President When Carter sent a 
memo to Clough asking why she had 
the “other” category in her study, she re¬ 
plied that these were things she assumed 
he either did not read or merely 
skimmed “I read most of it,” Carter 
wrote back. 

■ 

Carter takes off his suit jacket and 
dons the zippered gray cardigan he 
keeps handy in a small closet. A fire is 
blazing in the fireplace. As he settles be¬ 
hind his desk and sips his morning cof¬ 
fee, he comments on the beauty of the 
White House and its grounds, the 
blooming tulips and crabapple trees. A 
couple of evenings before, he says, he 
had picked a branch of crabapple blos¬ 
soms for Rosalynn. 

As his Jong day begins. Carter has 
foreign policy on his mind. He likes deal¬ 
ing with foreign policy, he suggests, be¬ 
cause it especially challenges him and 
because his power—“my ability to act 
unilaterally more often than 1 can on do¬ 
mestic issues,” as he puts it—seems 
greater. The day before, the President 
had met Egypt's Anwar Sadat for the 
first time. Sadat had talked frankly 
about Egypt's role in the Middle East 
and Africa—a continent very much on 
Carter’s mind—and about Egypt's need 
for American aid. “He’s a very frank 
person,” Carter says, “Wegot along very 
wen together.”. 




Carter *trh>E$ across the west wing portico ry oAwn's early light on his way to the oval office 

A "blowtorch" lunch, a 514-hour mooting, and awareness that whatever honeymoon there was is ovek 


The dust is still settling from the ex¬ 
plosion of the salt talks in Moscow 
(see The WORLD), but Carter is ex¬ 
traordinarily confident. “1 have no rea¬ 
son to wish we had done anything dif¬ 
ferently,” he says. ‘‘I have no second 
thoughts at all. There is a much closer 
relationship between me and fSoviet 
Party Chief Leonidl Brezhnev—and be¬ 
tween [Secretary of State Cyrusl Vance 
and [Soviet Ambassador Anatoli] Do¬ 
brynin—than anyone knows about.” He 
says that “encouraging” communica¬ 
tions on the subject are taking place be¬ 
tween Moscow and Washington on a 
regular basis. 

In domestic affairs, Carter’s major 
concern is that his economic-stimulus 
package, including the S50 tax rebate, 
pass the Senate. (It has already passed 
the House.) A number of Senators, chaf¬ 
ing at his decision to halt, at least tem¬ 
porarily, a long list of water-control 
—many would say “pork barrel” 
—projects, are dragging their feet on the 
Administration’s economic proposals. 
Carter and Vice President Walter Mon¬ 
dale have begun making personal ap¬ 
peals to recalcitrant Senators for their 
support. In return, the President has 
agrtal to reconsider some of the water- 
control projects on which substantial 
work has been done. His early-morning 
view: ‘*1 think a lot of them shouldn’t 
go ahead even if they didn’t cost a nick¬ 
el. Bui the degree of completion is some¬ 
thing that we should have given greater 
Ponuderation to.” ^ 

At 8:33, National Security Adviser 
'ZUpdlew Brzezmski arrives at the Pres- 
jdfcgtffe study to give his regular mom- 
' EigattC* briefing. He hands the 
rtpari “You should know “ 
“that the Algerians are 





interested in belter relations with us.” 
That comment and other information 
on Africa prompts a later call to Vice 
President Mondale. With an edge of ir¬ 
ritation in his voice. Carter says, i want 
you to tell Cy IVance] and Zbig that I 
want them to move in every possible way 
to get Somalia to be our friend.” The 
President mentions other African coun¬ 
tries to which he would like to direct 
new initiatives. “We’re just sitting 
around,” he tells Mondale. “I’ve told Cy 
that before.” 

Presidential Assistants Hamilton 
Jordan and Frank Moore (who is in 
charge of congressional relations) enter 
the President’s office at 9:45. They dis¬ 
cuss the Administration’s foreign aid re¬ 


quest. “We’re going to lose Africa,” Car¬ 
ter says to Moore, “if we don’t do 
something to help those poorer coun¬ 
tries.” Moore is instructed to tell Con¬ 
gress that “we’ve got to have some way 
to meet the challenge.” On the subject 
of congressional recalcitrance over the 
$50 tax rebate, Moore tells the Presi¬ 
dent: “[Senate Majority Leader Robert] 
Byrd called in four people yesterday to 
have lunch with them. He’s got them 
turned around. You might give him a 
call today just to thank him.” 

“1 will,” the President replies. “Any 
time you detect a subcommittee mem¬ 
ber who’s willing to help us, just let me 
know. I’ll be glad to give them a call.” 

“We’re going to win this tax rebate 


IN HIS PRIVATE STUDY, CAftDIGANED CARTER GETS BRIEFED RY ZBIGNIEW BRZEZINSKI 






OLDFAMILY FRIEND TORY RUTTIMER RECEIVES A GEORGIA WELCOME AS ROSALYNN REAMS 
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SENATOR GLENN GETS A REQUEST 


thing," Moore says. Carter is not so sure. 

The meeting turns to the Admin¬ 
istration's energy policy. The President 
refers to a lengthy memo on his desk 
from Treasury Secretary Michael Blu- 
menthal and Charles Schull/e, chair¬ 
man of the President’s Council of Eco¬ 
nomic Advisers. Both have raised 
serious questions about the proposals be¬ 
ing developed by Energy Chief James 
Schlesinger. They have insisted that 


a report by the Congressional Office of 
Technology Assessment on the problem 
of nuclear proliferation. “I know you’re 
working right in the middle of this now,” 
Glenn tells the President, “and I think 
it's very important." Carter notes that 
the U S. can limit its reliance on nu¬ 
clear power—and thus cut back the pro¬ 
duction of reprocessed nuclear fuel that 
can be used for bombs—because it has 
adequate coal and oil reserves. Other na¬ 
tions, notably West Germany and 
Japan, are not so fortunate, he says. 
Then he gives the Senators some news 
“We’re going to take a unilateral step 
to end reprocessing, and we'll call on 
other nations to do the same.” 


After the meeting. Carter pulls 
Glenn aside for a private chat. “I really 
need your help on this lax rebate thing,” 
the President says. “The whole econom¬ 
ic-stimulus package is going to fail if we 
go ahead piecemeal and provide ben¬ 
efits for business and then ignore the 
working people.” Glenn’s response is 
noncommittal. Carter thanks him any¬ 
way, then rushes into the Oval Office 
for the day's most publicized activity: 
signing the bill giving him most of the 
authority he sought in order to begin re¬ 
organizing the federal bureaucracy. 

At 10:45 a.m.. the President is back 
in his study for a meeting with Press 
Aides Jody Powell and Rex Granum. 


they be consulted in advance 
—and in full—before any 
final decisions are made. 
“They treat me like I’m an 
idiot,” Carter says to Jordan. 
“Do they think T would make 
a policy without consulting 
the other members of the 
Cabinet?” 

“I gather you think you're 
competent to do the job 9 ” 
Jordan asks with a grin. 

“I think 1 can handle it 
says the President, his voice 
heavy with irony. 

“Well,” Jordan says as he 
excuses himself from the of¬ 
fice, “I’m glad my name ain’t 
on that memo." 

■ 

It is a short time later. 
The President is alone in the 
CaW^rt Room with three 
Senators, Democrats John 
Glenn and Abraham RibicofT 



and 

c* 


I Republican Charles Per- 


r have presented him 




JODY POWCU 4 PERSONNEL CHIEF JlM KINO AT 

He wants them to hold a briefing for it * 
porters on the decision to cancel two 
breeder-reactor projects that Carter had 
mentioned to Senators Glenn, Ribicoff 
and Percy. “It might reassure (Japanese 
Premier TakeoJ Fukuda and (West Ger¬ 
man Chancellor Helmut] Schmidt to un¬ 
derstand that wc are making distinc¬ 
tions between our own situation and 
theirs,” Carter says. 

Granum mentions the lunch that 
Carter will have in about an hour with 
George Meany and a platoon of angry 
labor leaders. He notes that the afl- 
CIO’s No. 2 man, Lane Kirkland—who 
in a blistering address the day before 
charged Carter with filing to keep his 
promises to the “working people*’—has 
said labor would be willing to support 
the Administration’s tax-reduction pro¬ 
posals in return for the President’s back¬ 
ing of a comprehensive labor-reform 
law. ‘How should we respond in public 
to Kirkland’s remarks?” Granum asks. 


tin, staff meetino 

workers and deal in dumping and so 
forth.” Adds Red Smith of the Machin¬ 
ists’ Union: “I remember I was told, 
‘Now, Red Smith, you vote for Jimmy 
Carter. He’s one of us.* So I did. Now 1 
want to see what’s being done for us.” 

Carter gives the labor leaders little 
satisfaction. He says the UJS. is attempt¬ 
ing to get foreign nations, especially 
Japan, to invest in the U.S. and thus 
help create jobs. It would be counter¬ 
productive to do that on the one hand 
and move aggressively to limit Japanese 
imports on the other. His firmly put con¬ 
clusion: “Your members are also Amer¬ 
ican citizens; what concerns the rest of 
thecountry also concerns them. And one 
of the things that concerns the rest of 
the country is inflation. When you put 
tremendous restraints on imports, it has 
an enormous effect on inflation.” 

“An interesting meeting,” someone 
says to the President as he returns to 
his study. “Yeah,” Carter says. “You just 
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have to listen to them. There’s no way 
to answer them.” 

But Carter does do something more 
than listen. It is only moments later that 
he is back in the Cabinet Room, this 
time meeting with a group of Japanese 
businessmen escorted by Georgia Gov¬ 
ernor George Busbee (Carter’s succes¬ 
sor), who is trying to encourage Japa¬ 
nese investment in his sure. Says Carter 
to the group: “I told Premier Fukuda 
when I saw him recently that I would 
like Japan to share its great wealth. We 
would like to have you invest here. It’s 
hard for me to avoid greater import re- 




strictions when there is such an imbal¬ 
ance of trade between our countries.” 

■ 

“No President who performs his 
duty faithfully ... can have any leisure,” 
wrote James K. Polk in 1848. “If he en¬ 
trusts the details .. to subordinates, 
constant errors will occur. I prefer to su¬ 
pervise the whole operation of the Gov¬ 
ernment myself.'’ 

Perhaps Polk could do it, but no 
modern President can. “I've reserved for 
myself only the things I have to do," 
Jimmy Carter says But everything still 
revolves around the President. He sits 
in his study—with pastorals by Amer¬ 
ican impressionist painters on his wall. 


on this Wednesday—his aides do not 
hesitate to call on him. The energy pol¬ 
icy is clearly at a crisis point. Not only 
are Blumenthal and Schultze deeply 
concerned about the effect of the pro¬ 
posed policies on the economy; others, 
including Schlesinger, are worried about 
potential political trouble. 

An extraordinary meeting is hastily 
called for the afternoon “It may be a 
Jong one," Jordan warns Carter, “may¬ 
be a couple of hours.” In fact, it lasts 
nearly five hours, with the President sit¬ 
ting in and taking an active part for 3 l / 2 
hours. Among those attending is a 
Who's Who of the Administration: 
Schlesinger, Schull/e. Blumenthal, Jor¬ 


dan, Powell T Moore* Interior Secretary 
Cecil Andrus, Bert Lance of omb. Jack 
Watson of the President's staff. 

Basically, the meeting consists o 
Schlesinger throwing out his proposals 
and others, in Carter’s words, “trying 
to shoot them down.” (In some cases 
Schlesinger himself voices objections tc 
program proposals on the basis of his un¬ 
derstanding of the political situation ] 
Should sources of fuel be taxed? Whal 
restrictions should be placed on auto¬ 
mobiles? What should be done to en¬ 
courage—or require—home insulation? 

The debate is often intense. After 
three hours, a participant comes out, 
grim-faced, to make a phone call. 
“Hell,” he mutters to himself, “if Schle¬ 
singer does what he wants to do, HI 
never be able to go to Texas again in 
my life.” Frank Moore emerges, calls 
his secretary and asks her to send up 
“one of those littlp blue pills ih my desk.” 
A few moments later Watson is out to 
ask for aspirin. 

The President leaves the meeting 
shortly before 7 p.m. He discusses it in 
the admiring way a street fighter would 
talk about a good brawl. “It was very 
tough.” he says. “They really took a lot 
of shots at Schlesinger. But he defended 
himself well He's a very smart man. 
There was a lot of very strong give-and- 
take. I was proud of everyone.” 

Carter says that perhaps 85^ of the 
energy policy has been agreed upon at 
the meeting. The remaining 1 5°/c should 
be added the next day. The feeling m 
the White House is that they have a 
blockbuster on their hands. There is talk 
of a three-part presentation by the Pres¬ 
ident next week: a fireside chat to dis¬ 
cuss the need for a strong energy pol¬ 
icy, a speech before a joint session of 
Congress to present the policy, and a 


his bookshelves laden with biographies 
of Washington, Jefferson, Jackson, Lin¬ 
coln, Theodore Roosevelt, Truman, 
Johnson. Kennedy —and seems very 
much alone But all things converge 
upon him, and there is a constant flow 
of people and ideas Richard Nixon’s 
lieutenants tried lo protect Nixon from 
such intrusions. Within reason. Carter 
seems almost to welcome them. The 
White House operation is remarkably 
relaxed. Hamilton Jordan regularly 
dresses as if he were about to spend the 
afternoon quail hunting: sports shirt 
open at the neck, khaki work pants, 
heavy-duty boots. He, Jody Powell 
(shirtsleeves and vest), Zbigniew Brzc- 
zinski (baggy pants, Dagwood haircut) 
and others of the inner circle move calm¬ 
ly and freely in and out of the Presi¬ 
dent’s presence. They are respectful, at 
ease and only mildly deferential. The 
President sets this tone. He does not 
seem to have gone through a period of 


IN HIS SPECIALLY MARKED CHAIR, CARTER DOMINATES CABINET ROOM SESSIONS 



unusual exuberance, or of strain* in his 
first weeks in office. He settled into the 
job almost as if he had held it before. “I 
was relaxed about becoming President,” 
he says. “I wasn't afraid of it.” 



When trouble does arise—as it does 
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High overhead, wires hum as high voltage electricity courses from 
power plant to points all over the countryside, bringing with it 
light, heat and sound, opening up whole new worlds. 

Electric power goes a long way toward making this life better. 
But it must also go a long way from source to end user. And 
today's far-flung power systems are becoming too complex to be 
managed solely by human judgement. 

This is why so many power companies are turning to Fujitsu's 
power control system, in which telecommunications equipment 
and computers are organically integrated to provide safe, efficient 
and totally coordinated power system operation 24 hours a day. 
For your power control requirements come see Fujitsu. We'll 


bring our unique telecommunica- 
tions-computer expertise to bear 
to keep your wires humming. 


FUJITSU LIMITED 

Communications and electronic^ 
Tokyo, Japan 



MAIN PRODUCTS QTelephone Exchange Equipment OCarrier Transmission Equipment CJRadio Communication Equipment DSpace Electronics Systems DEiectromc 
Computers* Peripheral Equipment (FACOM) □ Telegraph & Data Communication Equipment DRemote Control & Telemetenng Equipment DEiectromc Components 
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What can an American magazine tell you about: 

GUY DE ROTHSCHILD 
KENJIOSANO 
GIANNI AGNELLI 
HILMAR REKSTEN 
JOHN SAMUELS 
HASSANAL BOLKIAH 
ADNAN KHASHOGGI 


Plenty, if that magazine happens to be FORTUNE. 

Because, though FORTUNE is published in America, 
its concerns are global and its cast of characters is truly 
international. 

Take Baron Guy de Rothschild, for example. In a 
recent issue of FORTUNE you’d have seen why the men 
who run the American-based Copperweld Corp. pulled out 
all the stops trying to defeat the billionaire baron’s takeover 
tender offer. And why today they’re delighted with their 
French connection. 

Or the case of Kenji Osano. An army truck driver 
during World War II, he was quick to realize—and profit 
from—Hawaii’s resort potential. He now owns over $150 
million worth of hotels there. FORTUNE revealed how he 
acquired his vast holdings. 

In another major article, FORTUNE showed how 
HAT boss Gianni Agnelli is holding the fort for private 
enterprise in Italy—and living a life of enviable luxury and 
dash at the same time—as social and political struggles 
engulf his country. 

FORTUNE explained how the most daring of Nor¬ 
way’s shipowners, Hilmar Reksten, broke all the rules of the 


tanker game and, it is said, probably made more money 
overnight than anyone in the history of the business. 

In other issues of FORTUNE, you’d have found out 
how the American John Samuels went from a net worth of 
near zero to over $400 million in just three years and earned 
himself the title ’’Young King Coal.” You’d have seen how 
Hassanal Bolkiah, the thirty-year-old Sultan of Brunei, runs 
the richest little kingdom in Southeast Asia. And youd 
have had a look at the $10 million aerial palace (a cus¬ 
tomized Boeing 727) of the high-flying Arab wheeler-dealer 
Adrian Khashoggi. 

Every month in FORTUNE, you’ll meet the men 
whose money-making talents deserve your attention. Our 
Editors do your homework for you. Researching th^ facts 
and the figures, the power plays and the calculated risks. 

It’s fascinating reading. And you’ll find it only in 
FORTUNE. 


For further information write FORTUNE c/o Time- 
Life International (Nederland) B. V., Ottho Heldringstraat 
5, Amsterdam 1018, The Netherlands. 


Nobody takes you to the top like FORTUNE Magazine. 








full-dress press conference to explain it 
—all on national TV. 

Carter is pleased with the perfor¬ 
mance of his subordinates at the energy 
meeting. “They are a marvelous group," 
he says. “The entire Cabinet is. I don’t 
think people realize how strong a Cab¬ 
inet 1 have.” 

■ 

Amy has been sent to the Oval Of¬ 
fice to fetch her father For dinner. Son 
Jeff, the unofficial family photographer, 
is there, and he takes some pictures. The 
President stops at his study to make a 
couple of phone calls, and leaves. 

By now, Jimmy Carter is fatigued. 
His eyes are red-rimmed and his shoul¬ 
ders sag beneath his gray plaid suit coat 
as he steps into the elevator from the cer¬ 
emonial ground floor and rides to his liv¬ 
ing quarters on the second floor of the 
White House. Jt is a few minutes after 
7 p.m., and the President of the United 
States, who prides himself on his punc¬ 
tuality, is late joining his family for 
dinner 

The entire family is waiting for him 
in the cavernous West Sitting Hall. Ro- 
salynn, wearing a red sweater, kissing 
the President as he enters; Amy. ready 
for bed in an ankle-length nightgown; 
the President's mother. Miss Lillian, 
whom the nation has come to think of 
as indefatigable, now using a wheelchair 
because of the arthritis in her legs; Ro- 
salynn’s mother; Sons Chip and Jeff and 
their wives Like the President, the oth¬ 
er members of the Carter clan seem 
tired Chip is holding his six-wcek-old 
son James Earl Carter IV in his arms. 
The baby is asleep and hardly stirs as 
the President takes him and sits dowh 
on a couch to watch a few minutes of 
the evening news. 

Only six members of the family ad¬ 
journ to the dining room a few minutes 
later. Amy has already eaten. Chip and 
Caron are going out to dinner. The fam¬ 
ily hold hands around the table while 
Annette, Jeffs wife, says grace, and Ely 
Young, a tall black waiter in a tuxedo, 
prepares to serve the meal pork chops, 
boiled broccoli and mashed potatoes 

“It’s been a rough day,” the Pres¬ 
ident says as he takes a single pork chop. 
He recalls his lunch with the labor lead¬ 
ers. “Whew,” he says. “Those fellas can 
be mean. They used a blowtorch on me. 
That's the first time George Meany has 
ever talked to me that way.” Then comes 
a typical Carter afterthought. “Tough, 
but polite. 1 listened, but 1 don't think I 
satisfied them. The minimum-wage bill 
has labor mad. The farm-price-support 
bill has the farmers mad. Pretty soon 
we’re going to announce the energy pol¬ 
icy—and everybody will be mad.” 

At 8:15 dinner ends. Carter returns 
to his study. His secretary has gone 
home. His press staff, Frank Moore and 
Ham Jordan, are drinking beer and dis¬ 
cussing the energy meeting in Jody Pow¬ 
ell's office. It is shortly after midnight 
when Carter leaves the study. He care¬ 
fully ityrjts out the lights. 
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BROKEN FUSELAGE OF DOWNED SOUTHERN AIRWAYS DC-* IN NEW HOPE, GA. 


AVIATION 

Clawed by the Hook in the Sky 


It was like flying into a tornado. 
Hailstones the size of baseballs smashed 
into the Southern Airways DC-9 so hard 
that they cracked the pilot’s 1 }<-in -thick 
windshield. Turbulence tossed the jet 
wildly, and the rain was so heavy that 
it was later described as “a wall of wa¬ 
ter.” First the left engine failed, then 
the right. Fighting for control. Pilot Wil¬ 
liam McKenzie, 54, tried to glide the 25- 
ton plane to a safe landing. 

He nearly made it. McKenzie man¬ 
aged to put his crippled jet down on 
Georgia's Route 92. near New Hope. 35 
miles northwest of Atlanta. But the ca¬ 
reening airliner slammed into a grocery 
store and there was a flash of flame. Says 
Marie Clayton, wife of New Hope's fire 
chief: “We actually saw bodies going 
through the air ” Of the 85 passengers 
and crew members aboard the flight, 62 
died, including McKenzie Eight people 
on the ground were also killed. 

The crash was mystifying because 
modern commercial aviation had appar¬ 
ently solved the problems that brought 
the DC-9 hurtling out of the sky at 150 
m.p.h. The engine was one of the most 
reliable ever made: Pratt & Whitney's 
JT8D7, now used by some 2,800 aircraft 
all over the world Never in 112 million 
hours of flying time had rain or hail 
caused one of these engines—let alone 
two—to “flame out” (quit). Federal air- 
safety experts discovered that the en¬ 
gines had ingested a great deal of water 
and overheated, but they were not sure 
of the exact reason for the flameouts. 

Even more puzzling, perhaps, was 
how Pilot McKenzie found himself in 
the midst of a storm so filled with hail 
that the radar of a trailing jetliner de¬ 
tected what appeared to be a solid form 


in the black clouds—a great, ominous 
“hook” in the sky. Since the early 1920s, 
when mail pilots held up a wet finger to 
sec which way the wind was blowing, 
U S. aviation has been trying with in¬ 
creasing success to spot weather hazards 
and route pilots around them. Today’s 
commercial airlines get a steady stream 
of up-to-the-minute weather reports, in¬ 
cluding data gleaned by satellites that 
scan the earth. Indeed, the combination 
of advanced meteorological techniques 
and the toughness of the modern jet air¬ 
liner has largely eliminated the danger 
that planes will be caught in the kind 
of massive storms that have been called 
the “anvil of the gods.*’ “Wind shear,” 
created by colliding air masses, was list¬ 
ed as the probable cause of an Eastern 
727's crash while landing at Kennedy 
International Airport in 1975; 114 peo¬ 
ple were killed. But aviation experts be¬ 
lieve ihal until last week, no American 
jetliner had ever been knocked out of 
the skies by bad weather. 

Metal Fatigue. At week's end in¬ 
vestigators were also trying to solve the 
mystery of how Pilot McKenzie—who 
had been warned about the danger in 
his flight path—had run into the exact 
kind of storm that pilots are trained to 
avoid. 

Despite the vast improvement in 
flight safety during recent years (Time, 
April 11), neither man nor machine has 
been made foolproof. In clear skies last 
week, after an American 707 took off 
from St. Louis, one of its four engines 
fell off. The pilot easily landed, and a 
team of experts began looking into the 
possibility that metal fatigue may have 
caused the pylon bearing the engine to 
break away from the wing. 
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CRIME 


New Mafia Killer: 

The FBI had a surprise for urban and 
suburban dwellers fending off muggers . 
sluggers and druggers when it announced 
that far the first time in four years, the 
V.S, crime rate has not increased. The 
number of violent crimes in 1976 actu¬ 
ally declined by 5 %. 

Now for the bad news. 

It seems improbable that a broth¬ 
erhood as violent as the Mafia is be¬ 
coming still more savage. It also seems 
unlikely that teams of professional hit 
men armed with silencer-equipped .22- 
cal. automatic pistols are roaming the 
land, with at least 20 “executions" to 
their credit in the past two years. Final¬ 
ly, it seems unthinkable that the case of 
the 22 hits could be a direct challenge 
by the Mob to the U.S. Government. 

But the FBI fears all this is 


A Silenced .22 

number to chat with a sidekick named 
Jimmy Fratianno; at other times he 
would dial a Las Vegas booth for mes¬ 
sages from Tony Spilotro, a Chicago 
gang heavyweight. He also received calls 
at the booth.i A Mafia member for 40 
years, Bomp was a consequential figure 
in the Mob hierarchy. He was also an in¬ 
formant for the FBI, the highest-placed 
Mafioso in that role. 

Popping Noise. The FBI has no 
idea whom Bompensiero telephoned 
that night, but they know one of his call¬ 
ers fingered him for execution. The old 
man was an easy target. As he walked 
away from the phone booth toward his 
home, he was dropped by a .22-cal. slug 
that entered his neck near the spine. The 
coup de grdce was a second shot near 
the right ear. No shots were heard 


nesswoman, murdered at home in No- 
vember 1975 to keep her from telling 
what she knew about Mob-dominated 
gambling casinos in Las Vegas. 

► Edward Lazar, 40, accountant 
and mortgage-company president, 
gunned down in February 1975 in a 
Phoenix parking garage the night be¬ 
fore he was to appear before a grand 
jury investigating land speculation. 

► Augie Maniaci, 66, Milwaukee 
swindler, who was executed in Septem¬ 
ber 1976 in an alley behind his home. 
Maniaci was an FBI informant. 

► Vincent Capone, 39, a small-time 
gambler and loan shark slain in Hobo¬ 
ken, N.J., in August 1976 while his Cad¬ 
illac was stopped for a red light. Two 
killers hit him with 15 shots. He was re¬ 
portedly about to turn state's evidence 
in an investigation of New Jersey Mob¬ 
ster John DiGilio. 

► Frank Chtn, 48. professional wire- 
tapper gunned down with six bullets to 
the head in a New York City apartment 

building Jan. 20. Also a poten- 


true, with good reason. Two of 
the victims were TBI informants. 
Four others were potential pros¬ 
ecution witnesses. Two of the 
killings—five months apart 
—were committed with the 
same gun Says an FBI agent: 
“Keeping a murder gun is risky 
business. The Mafia has a rea¬ 
son for doing that. They're giv¬ 
ing us a message. " 

Mafia Hot Line. Detective 
fiction has it that the .22-cal. pis¬ 
tol with its liny one-ounce slug 
is a gnat swatter, at its worst a 
woman's weapon snatched from 
a purse to dispatch an errant lov¬ 
er. No self-respecting all-pro 
killer would carry one The facts, 
however, are otherwise. The CIA 
has long preferred the .22. The 
agency's predecessor, the Office 
of Strategic Services, developed 
a silencer-equipped Hi-Standard 
22-cal. automatic pistol during 
World War II. It turned out to 



tial state's witness against the 
Mob, Chin (Timf, Feb. 21) had 
been hired by DiGilio to screen 
the gangster's offices for police 
eavesdropping devices. 

► Arthur Milgram, 48, head 
of a company lhat sells New 
York State lottery tickets 
through vending machines, ex¬ 
ecuted on Feb 8 in a Queens 
parking lot. Milgram was report¬ 
edly about to squeal on Mafia 
loan sharks who were trying to 
take over his business. 

The grim prospect of a 
professional coast-to-coasl gang 
methodically exterminating po¬ 
tential court witnesses and FBI 
informants has led the bureau to 
assign agents in 20 field offices 
to the case. Findings so far have 
strengthened the FBI's hit-team 
suspicions. Two .22 pistols dis¬ 
carded after killings were traced 
to a Miami sporting-goods store 
that went out of business a few 


be the only production-model handgun 
that can be effectively silenced, and it 
has been the favorite of spooks ever 
since. Now, says the FBI, the .22 has 
found new fans. 

The Mob's change in execution 
methods is exemplified by February's 
killing of Mafia Consigliere Frank 
(“Bomp ") Bompensiero, 71. Shortly be¬ 
fore 8 p.m. on Feb. 10, Bomp walked 
from his San Diego home to a nearby 
public telephone booth, which he used 
as an office in order to avoid wiretaps. 
In his pocket was a notebook contain¬ 
ing^ coded balance sheets of loan-shark 
usury payments and lists of coded phone 
numbers. The numbers turned out to be 
those of other public telephones scat¬ 
tered through California and Nevada. 
TTie phones constitute a West Coast Ma¬ 
fia hot-line system. 

At designated hours on specified 
days, Bomp would call a San Francisco 


When the body was found, the notebook 
was missing. 

Nineteen other victims are listed by 
the FBI in the case of the .22 hits. Al¬ 
most all were dispatched with multiple 
shots to the head from a .22-cal. auto¬ 
matic pistol. All had in some way 
crossed the Mob. The most noteworthy: 

► Sam Giancana, 66, retired Mafia 


months ago. FBI lab tests show that the 
.22-cal. slugs that killed Capone and 
Chin came from the same weapon 
—which has not been found. But both 
men were also linked through their mu¬ 
tual connection with DiGilio. The New 
Jersey gangster is currently appealing a 
prison sentence for conspiracy to rifle 
the files of the FBI’s Newark field office 


boss, who was shot in the basement of 
his Chicago home in June 1975. Inves¬ 
tigators believe Giancana was slain for 
refusing to share the take from Carib¬ 
bean gambling ships, a fringe benefit 
that he acquired in the early 1960s. 

► Jack Molinas, 43, master fixer of 
college basketball games in the nation¬ 
wide point-shaving scandal of 1961, and 
later the producer of hard-core sex films. 
He was shot in the head in his Holly¬ 
wood Hills home in August 1975 for 
cheating Mafia loan sharks. 

► Tamara Rand, 54, San Diego busi- 


—files that some officials think may 
have tipped off the Mob that Bompen¬ 
siero and Maniaci were informants. 

The identity of the hit men is a mys¬ 
tery to most of the Mafia too. Some Mob 
insiders believe they are a squad of 
“greenies"—gunmen lately brought ille¬ 
gally into this country fipm Sicily. Oth¬ 
ers say the .22 hits are the work of young 
Viet Nam War vets. Still other sources 
pin the killings on two seasoned trigger- 
men of New York Drug King Carmine 
Galante. Whoever they are, they have 
brought the silenced .22 knid notpriety. 





























And Nov^ the Ultimate Arvee 


A fishing expedition to an unnamed 
lake, miles from the nearest road, in du¬ 
bious weather. It sounded unsafe, if not 
foolhardy . But then, reports Senior Writ¬ 
er Michael Demarest: 

We were very compleat anglers. We 
were compleat with a $300,000, 46-ft. 
Heli-Home, which consists in effect of 
an S-58 Sikorsky helicopter mated to a 
Winnebago motor home. The ultimate 
in Arvees (recreational vehicles), it is a 
cross between a magic carpet and a 
pasha's pad. 

That bass-filled lake, separated by 
marshy, stream-laccd, uninhabited and 
largely trackless terrain from Sanford, 
Fla., could not be reached by any land 
vehicle. The 25-mile trip was made by 
the chopper in 15 minutes. After land¬ 
ing at lakeside, we unloaded three in¬ 
flatable rafts from the back of the H-H. 
pulled out the rods and bait, drew down 
a screened canopy to make an outside 
lounge, and were paddling on the lake 
within 30 minutes. 

No Toy. The scenario could be re¬ 
peated endlessly: elk hunting in Mon¬ 
tana, oil prospecting in Alaska, a quail 
shoot in Mexico, a social-cum-business 
bash in the Mojave Desert, a sales spiel 
atop Manhattan's Pan Am Building. 
The H-H passenger rides high above 


smog and speed limits, encounters no 
parking problems, and gets farther from 
the madding crowd than a hyperthyroid 
hermit with climbing irons. 

The vehicle could not exactly be 
called a flying camper. It is air-condi¬ 
tioned and heated by a propane furnace. 
It is equipped with an enclosed shower 
and toilet (and holding tank), an ample 
refrigerator, a two-burner electric stove, 
two hot-water heaters, a sink, color TV, 
an AM-FM radio, a cartridge and tape 
stereo system, and an auxiliary gener¬ 
ator to run the appliances. The cabin, 
with 115 sq. ft. of living space, can ac¬ 
commodate eight passengers on com¬ 
fortable Pullman seats, plus another 
deadheader beside the pilot in the cock¬ 
pit. The seats are convertible at meal¬ 
times to make two tables for six. After 
nightcaps, tall stories and Mary Hart¬ 
man, the cabin becomes a comfortable 
dormitory for four (other guests can 
camp out under the canopy or the stars). 
With all the demands on its systems, 
the craft can carry enough fuel for a 350- 
mile flight at 100 m.p.h. At that speed, 
one can talk inside without shouting; the 
noise level. 102 decibels, is comparable 
to that in a rear seat of a 707. 

To be marketed by the Itasca di¬ 
vision of Winnebago Industries, Inc., the 
Forest City, Iowa, motor-home makers. 


Heli-Homes are made, and were con¬ 
ceived, by an early whirly enthusiast 
named Fred Clark, 45. whose headquar¬ 
ters are in Sanford. Since 1965 Clark 
has been adapting helicopters under li¬ 
cense for crop spraying, airline connec¬ 
tions and Government use After long 
experimentation, he and Winnebago 
agreed that the S-58 Sikorsky was the 
best-suited chopper for Heli-Home con¬ 
version. Clark has already bought 56 
surplus Sikorskys for H-H use, from as 
far away as Germany and Israel. Each 
of the craft will be rebuilt from the hull 
up under strict faa supervision. 

Winnebago, which at this stage is 
still demonstrating the Heli-Home, has 
dropped it into 10 major cities from Los 
Angeles to Miami—to universal amaze. 
For the man who has everything, or the 
company that wants something more, 
the Heli-Home may indeed outclass the 
private jet as a practical, all-purpose, 
tax-deductible vehicle that is not just a 
toy. Or, for $10,000 a week, plus pilot's 
salary, plus gas (75 gal. per hour), the 
party thrower or corporate showman 
can rent an H-H and be up and away. 

Foiling the Fuzz 

CB's “good buddies" are sure team¬ 
in' fast how to outfox Smokey the Bear. 
The sophisticated way to beat speeding 
tickets is to use a miniaturized radar- 
emission detector. Mounted on a dash¬ 
board, it flashes a light and then sounds 
a high-pitched beep when the vehicle 
approaches a radar trap. “This is the 
fastest-growing area of consumer elec¬ 
tronics," says Cy Robinson of a Rich¬ 
ardson, Texas, Arm called Autotronics 
that sells “Snoopers" ($89.95) and “Su¬ 
per Snoopers" ($149.95). Super Snooper 
claims to be able to sniff out “over-the- 
hill and around-the-corner detection." 

Leader in the field is Electrolert of 
Troy, Ohio, which currently makes some 
2,000 of its $90 “Fuzzbusters" a day. 
Electrolert was founded in 1973 by Dale 
Smith, a former Air Force research sci¬ 
entist. After being caught in a speed 
trap, he went home and built himself a 
radar detector. It was comparatively 
simple for him, since he was also mak¬ 
ing radar devices for the police. 

The gizmos have been widely crit¬ 
icized by lawmen as “licenses to speed ” 
Says Mississippi Public Safety Commis¬ 
sioner James Finch: “My feeling About 
any device used to circumvent or break 
our speed laws is that it should be made 
illegal." Though several states have out¬ 
lawed Fuzzbusters, the bans have been 
struck down as an unconstitutional lim¬ 
itation of the public's right to receive 
any electronic signal on the air. Legal 
or not, more than 500.000 of the detec¬ 
tors have been sold so far, and over 1 mil¬ 
lion may well be in use by the end of 
the year. 


COCKTAIL HOUR ABO ARP HCU-HOMC IN WILDS OF CENTRAL FLORIDA 
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It doesn’t 
take much 
to become 
a refugee. 

Yourrace 
or beliefs 
can be 
enough. 



CiNHC'R rhe Olfice of ihe Lniti'd Ninons 
High Commissioner for Refugees 

Our job is to cO'Ottlmale the worldwide volun¬ 
tary efforts lo solve refugee problems 

To give ihe rights of man back to refugees 
The righi lo work, to education Trcedom ol 
teligion Identity 1 ravel documents 

I egal protection 

You L.m show ^our solid.intv with (people m need 
by supporting the voluntary refugee organisations 
in your country 

They don't ask vour help to support refugees 
furey£r and ever 

ThCy need vour help to make refugees self- 
supporting 

■J Liv ing a useful, jHMceful and happy life some¬ 
where in fhc world Just as you do 



Sir Jimmy’s Cross-Channel Fiefdom 


He is a tall, balding, staccato-voiced 
multi millionaire—an adviser to states¬ 
men, head of a transatlantic food con¬ 
glomerate and a director of three great 
European banking houses. With a 
French wife and two children in Paris, 
and an openly acknowledged mistress, 
Lady Annabel Birley. and two children 
in London, he lives a heady cross-Chan¬ 
nel version of Captain s Paradise. Sir 
James Michael Goldsmith, 44, juggles 
all this and just about everything else 
with the aplomb of a crack gambler 
—which he also is. His latest gamble: 
to become an international press lord. 

After an unsuccessful bid to buy the 
Sunday Observer, Goldsmith established 
a beachhead in British journalism last 
January by paying Press Baron Rupert 
Murdoch $3 million for 35% of the non- 
votmg shares in London’s Beaverbrook 


educate himself about publishing so that 
he can later apply what he learns in Brit¬ 
ain. So far he has no editorial control 
over the Beaverbrook papers, but his 
nonvoting shares (which he recently in¬ 
creased by another 5%) could become 
enfranchised if a law affecting stock 
ownership and backed by both the Tory 
and Labor parties should be passed. 

Welfare State. Goldsmith argues 
with messianic fervor that Britain, 'the 
last bastion of genuine entrepreneurial 
capitalism,” has strayed too far down 
the road toward welfare-state egalitar¬ 
ianism and has forgotten excellence, 
hard work and’the need for a talented 
elite to run things if the economy is not 
to go smash. Should Britain's economy 
crash. Goldsmith feels, democracy 
would expire in the wreckage. Part of 
the trouble, he believes, is a “cancer in 


newspaper chain, which in¬ 
cludes the ailing daily Express, 
Sunday Express and Evening 
Standard. Now Sir Jimmy has 
struck at the other end of his 
London-Paris axis: for $6 mil¬ 
lion he has purchased a 45% 
share in L’Express, Frances 
largest newsweekly. The maga¬ 
zine’s founder, gadfly Publisher- 
Politician Jean-Jacques Servan- 
Schreiber, and his family will 
retain 55% of the magazine’s 
shares; but J.-J. S.-S. has given 
up the board chairmanship, and 
Goldsmith, as chief executive of¬ 
ficer, claims he will have effec¬ 
tive control. 

Sir Jimmy says he was in¬ 
vited to buy into L'Express be¬ 
cause it needs both cash and pi¬ 
zazz. Servan-Schreiber. 53, had 
used his magazine as an ideo¬ 
logical soapbox for President 
Valery Giscard d’Estaing 
—whose centrist political strat¬ 
egy was badly mauled in lost 
month’s local elections (Time, 
March 28). Largely because of 
the magazine’s predictable pol¬ 
itics and occasional drabness, 
some readers have shifted to a 
sprightly, aggressive rival, Le 
Point While L'Express still sells 
twice as many copies as Le 
Point, circulation has slumped 
by some accounts from 614,000 
in 1972 to about 555,000 today. 
Goldsmith’s first priority at 
L'Express is to reverse the de¬ 
cline in circulation by restoring 
the journal’s credibility and vict¬ 
or. “My arrival liberates the 
magazine to be able to criticize,”,' 
he says. > 



In part Goldsmith views muioao ootostonrH wtmiAOY annas* ^ 
L' Express** an oppCNriumtjf to^ con accu*t Aim of bvmbudi : 


American), with items on Italian food, 
wines and the arts. It was quickly fol¬ 
lowed by a competitor. Identity, a sophis¬ 
ticated blend of Italian American news 
and culture. Now comes Nuestro, an am¬ 
bitious four-color monthly for Hispanic 
Americans. Nuestro hit newsstands last 
week at $1 an issue with a splashy cover 
story announcing "The Latino Era/' 
Nuestro (Ours) is the brainchild of 
Graphics Executive Daniel Lope/, 36 
For nine years, he dreamed of creating 
a journal that would give voice to the 
"common joys, agonies and aspirations" 
of the 12 million Cubans, Puerto Ricans 
and Chicanos now living in the U.S. The 
son of a Mcxican-boin Chicago steel¬ 
worker, Lopez won a scholarship to the 
University of Chicago, did graduate 
work at George Washington University, 
and spent 13 years as an ad salesman, 
printing executive and manager for a 
graphics firm In 1972 he launched an 


To non-Hispanic readers, Nuestro s 
ingenuous latino es bueno tone of voice 
may seem like ethnic overkill: the cov¬ 
er portrait of two strikingly handsome 
Latin faces is twice repeated inside the 
magazine, for example Still, the mag¬ 
azine's diversity of sources and subjects 
should encourage a proud sense of uni¬ 
ty in the nation's often peckishly insu¬ 
lar Hispanic factions. "It will help La¬ 
tinos realize how much they have in 
common." says Co-Managing Editor 
Jose Ferrer, "their roots, achievements 
and problems " Adds Publisher Lopez: 
"Nuestro will reflect a viable culture m 
which God is not a joke, in which fam¬ 
ilies have meaning and strength, in 
which the heart holds as much essen¬ 
tial information as the head." 

Demographics augur well for Nues - 
tro s staying power Some 86% of all U S 
Latinos over 14 are literate in English 
Aggregate income of the 12 million U.S. 



PUBLISHER LOPEZ (CENTER) WITH MANAGING EDITORS FERRER (LEFT) A HERRERA 

Encouraging unity in often peckishly insular Hispanic factions . 


the British press eating away at its guts.” 
This cancer causes the more strident 
popular journals to attack pillars of the 
British system from the monarchy to the 
moderate politicians of both right and 
left Goldsmith himself was attacked last 
year when Private Eye. a popular satir¬ 
ical weekly, suggested that he was ob¬ 
structing a police investigation into the 
disappearance of the Earl of Lucan, ac¬ 
cused of murdering his children’s nanny 
Private Eye has since conceded that its 
story was inaccurate, but Goldsmith is 
still suing for criminal libel, which could 
land the editor in jail. 

World Headlines. The son of the 
late Tory M.P. Frank Goldsmith, a 
Rothschild relative who owned hotels 
in France, Jimmy went to Eton, then 
turned playboy, gambling for high 
stakes at London's gaming tables At 20, 
he made world headlines by eloping with 
Isabella Patifto, 18, daughter of Boliv¬ 
ian Tin King Antenor Patirto. After Is¬ 
abella's sudden death from a cerebral 
hemorrhage in 1954, Jimmy bought a 
pair of pharmaceutical firms and went 
into business. 

In 1965 Goldsmith founded Caven- 
ham Ltd. which, through canny acqui¬ 
sitions, has become Europe's third larg¬ 
est (after Unilever and Nestle) food 
processor Extending his empire, he 
then purchased Grand Union, the U.S 
supermarket chain. Two years ago, he 
became chairman of Slater, Walker Se¬ 
curities Ltd when his friend Jim Slater, 
because of some freewheeling deals in 
the Far East, was forced to resign- -driv¬ 
ing one of the hottest investment com¬ 
panies of the 1960s to m: ir collapse. 

Goldsmith rather enjoys some of the 
criticism leveled against him: for exam¬ 
ple, that he is a “meteor" who does not 
play by the rules of the financial com¬ 
munity. "If it's too easy to be a meteor, 
there wouldn't be any natural selection," 
he says "Obstacles have to be constant¬ 
ly put there. If I got to the top I'd have 
every intention of putting the obstacles 
there for the fellows behind " As for his 
dual households, he says: "Nobody can 
accuse me of humbug." 

Some observers believe that Gold¬ 
smith wants to emulate Rupert Murdoch 
and create a publishing empire in the 
U.S. Jimmy denies it. "I'm not Amer¬ 
ican, and I think people must wage war 
in their own country; one stands and 
fights where one is." That means war 
on two fronts since Goldsmith, whose 
mother was French, has dual national¬ 
ity. So far, of course, he is only posi¬ 
tioning himself for the battle. 

New Voice for Latinos 

One of the hottest prevailing winds 
in the magazine business is the current 
trend toward special-interest publica¬ 
tions. The newest subject of concentra¬ 
tion is ethnic pride—magazines ad¬ 
dressed to English-speaking Americans 
with foreign backgrounds. Last October 
saw the first issue of UAM (for Italian- 


embryo magazine company—initial as¬ 
sets $650—and set out to drum up cap¬ 
ital and subscribers The venture col¬ 
lapsed when the Nixon economy took 
a tumble Undaunted. Lopez geared up 
again in 1976 and raised $1.2 million 
from private investor groups and indi¬ 
viduals to bring out Nuestro. 

The first issue contains 64 pages and 
some 40 bylined articles, each written 
in English with a brief Spanish precede, 
by Latino contributors. There are per¬ 
sonality pieces on Cuban-born Dancer 
Fernando Bujones. numero uno at the 
American Ballet Theater, Rodeo Star 
Leo Camarillo, Spanish-born Fashion 
Designer Fernando Sanchez, Miami 
Newscaster Emilio Milian. who contin¬ 
ues to speak out against Cuban terror¬ 
ists despite a bomb attack that blew off 
both his legs, and Archbishop Roberto 
Sanchez of Santa Fe. N.M., the highest- 
ranking Latino prelate in the U S. Reg¬ 
ular features include fiction or poetry, a 
gallery of art or photography, a food and 
crafts column, and a cross-the-country 
regional news report. 


Latinos is $30 billion—more if the pay of 
8 million or so illegal aliens is counted. 
The number of Latino families is in¬ 
creasing at four times the median U.S. 
rate, and if the trend continues latinos 
will become the country’s largest ethnic 
group by the year 2030. As important, 
perhaps, are their reserves of creativity 
Says the magazine’s other managing ed¬ 
itor. Philip Herrera * "Nuestro will pro¬ 
vide an outlet and showcase for the tre¬ 
mendous talent in the Latino communi¬ 
ty, the bulk of which has never been 
tapped." 

Nuestro s initial press run was an 
ambitious 180,000 copies, prompted by 
a staggering 12 4% return on a subscrip¬ 
tion mail-out—far above the 2% to 3% 
achieved by most prospective maga¬ 
zines. Advertising is thin, only 4.6 pages 
for the first issue But with his solid cap¬ 
italization, Lopez will be comfortably 
solvent for months ahead. " Nuestro will 
succeed," he concludes. "Latinos have 
been ready for this magazine for years." 

’Both Ferrer and Herrera were formerly associ¬ 
ate editors at Time. 
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PILOT-PHILOSOPHER RICHARD BACH AND HIS WINGS TO HOLLYWOOD KELLER RELAXES AFTER BLACK SUNDA Y 




“There was a Master come unto the 
earth, born in the holy land of Indiana, 
raised in the mystical hills cast of Fort 
Wayne.” So begins Illusions, the Adven¬ 
tures of a Reluctant Messiah (Delacorte 
Press; $5.95), by the man who gave the 
world Jonathan Livingston Seagull. Rich¬ 
ard Bach's latest whimsy is about an au¬ 
tomobile mechanic named Donald Shi- 
moda who barnstorms around the 
Midwest and preaches homilies An old 
barnstormer himself, Bach used to 
dream of meeting just such a man to an¬ 
swer his questions like “Why are we liv¬ 
ing?" Responding to his own questions, 
he has his character Shimoda explain 
that wc arc all “game-playing, fun-hav¬ 
ing creatures, we are the otters of the 
universe/’ Meanwhile, the fun-having 
author has bought himself an old U S. 
Air Force T-33 jet trainer to whisk back 
and forth between his Winter Haven, 
Fla., home and Hollywood, to film his 
Illusions. 

■ 

That young lady caught with her 
pants down is Australian-born Actress 
Belinda Bauer in the movie made from 
Richard Condon’s Winter Kills. When 
a wealthy heir (Jeff Bridges) lakes her 
out to lunch, the stuffy maitre d’ tries to 
kick her out for wearing a pantsuit. Be¬ 
linda blithely drops her trousers and sits 
down anyway. “It was a wonderful mo¬ 
ment,” recalls the sometime model, "but 
then I'm an exhibitionist.” She is also a 
perfectionist; for her first film role—Be¬ 
linda, 26. plays a reporter for a national 
newsmagazine—she spent days observ¬ 
ing journalists. “I learned that women 


reporters are everything from sweet lit¬ 
tle old ladies to dynamic young women,” 
she says. “Whatever they are, they al¬ 
ways have to think fast ” 

■ 

“When I acted in France, I played 
romantic roles and comedy. But here in 
the US, I am the mean lady,” says 
Swiss-born Actress Marthe Keller, 30 
Mean is perhaps not quite the word for 
her roles as a double agent in Mara¬ 
thon Man and as a Palestinian terrorist 
in Black Sunday. “1 couldn't connect 
with that part, it was so violent,” she 
says. "I played it cold, without emotion, 
like 1 would do Lady Macbeth." Her 
next appearance will be in Bobby Deer¬ 
field with her real-life love A1 Pacino. 
She is also signed to play in Director 
Billy Wilder's movie of Thomas Tryon's 
bestseller Crowned Heads. Her role 1 Fe¬ 
dora, a mysterious Hollywood actress 
who has in her something of Garbo, Die¬ 
trich and Gloria Swanson. 

■ 

“Taxation without representation!" 
Once again that shrill cry was heard 
from. rebellious New Englanders as 
some of the residents of Nantucket and 
Martha’s Vineyard voted last week to se¬ 
cede from Massachusetts—and sported 
secession bumper stickers. They were 
protesting a redistricting plan under 
which Martha's Vineyard would loste the 
seat that it has had in the state legis¬ 
lature f$r 285 years (Time, March 21). 
In the unlikely event the islands cast 
themselves off, Vermont, New Hamp¬ 
shire, Connecticut and Rhdde Island 
have offered to take them under, their 



banner. Meanwhile, some of the sum¬ 
mer crowd are lobbying for total inde¬ 
pendence Says Opera Singer Beverly 
Sills: “If we do secede, I'm putting in 
my bid for Minister of C ulture ” Col¬ 
umnist Art Buchwald, another summer 


song” she used to sing in the cowboy 
bars back home. “Singing is a real up¬ 
per It makes me feel dizzy and ener¬ 
getic,” says Margaux As for acting, she 
is undeterred by the unpromising re¬ 
views she got in the film Lipstick and is 



resident, says that as the new nation of 
“We could get foreign 
<Cvith it’* Answers Art. 




4>f course, and deposit 
ifss bank accounts.” 

5 - 

jfrts will soon be ring- 
fl Ali. Wedding chimes 
le-Grcatest and ex¬ 


fcnica Porch©, 21. will 
^eles “some time in 
TOth,” announced Ah 
J tasl "week 'ftlit the twice-wed champ 
seemed more concerned with bells in the 


ring. On May 16 he will defend his 
heavyweight title at Capital Centre in 
Landover. Md., against Spain's Alfredo 
Evangelista. 1 think I'll get into the ring 
and knock him down, but I just don't 
know,” he said with uncharacteristic 


modesty. “He's 22 and I'm 35 and he’s 
killed hisself training. It's exactly like 
Rocky. "Or so he hopes. 


The young lady from Ketchum. Ida¬ 
ho. is dusting off some old tricks. Mar- 
goux Hemingway, 22. is still busy earn¬ 
ing her million dollars posing in the 
snow for Fabergg's new Babe commer¬ 
cials. But what she really wants to do is 
sing and act. At a taping of the Mike 
Douglas Show last week, to be aired 
April 28, she crooned an old “swing 


hoping to do a western “I have an af- to alter everything she finds, even a sky- 

finity for that sort of era.” says Ernest scraper.” When it came to filming scenes 

Hemingway's granddaughter. “I d like to with Co-Star Candice Bergen, the per- 

play a cowboy, I mean cowgirl Um, fcctionist director was equally demand- 

cowperson‘ > “ mg. Says Cnanmni: “We must have cm- 

■ braced each other 600 limes ” 

When in Rome , but when in San ■ 

Francisco, improvise At least that was Most dancers do their pliiis at the 

what Italian Director Lina Wertmuller bar. but one of the New York City Bal- 

did on the set of A Night Full of Ruin let's principal dancers also practices hers 

While shooting a scene with Actor Qian- in the pool In the Water Beauty Book 

carlo Giannini atop a 52-story skyscrap- (St. Martin's Press, $10), Allegro Kent, 

er, Lina decided that the Bank of Amer- 39, demonstrates how she keeps m shape 

ica building simply wasn't high enough with aquatic acrobatics, using plastic 

“I had to stand on top of an 18-ft. tow- water wings. “I try to undulate like a 

er she had built on top of it," complains sea anemone with them,” she says. 

Giancarlo, who starred in Seven Beau - “When I wear them, I feel that I'm m a 

ties, Swept Away and three other Wert- different world. It's kind of like floating 

muller movies. “Thai's typical of Lina. around in outer space, only welter “ 

NEW YORK CITY BALLET'S ALLEGRA KENT SHAPES UP LIKE A SEA ANEMONE 






Women Bloody Women 

LADIES AT THE ALAMO 

by PAUL ZINDEL 

There are dragon ladies breathing 
fire on the stage of Broadway’s Martin 
Beck Theater Paul Zindel has con¬ 
ceived of a raw. strident all-woman 
power struggle for control of a regional 
theater called the “Alamo” in Texas 
City, Texas. The bitchy confrontations 
in his play make the feline spats in Clare 
Boothe luce’s The Women sound like 
the popping of lady fingers. 

The chief monster woman, Dede 
Cooper (Estelle Parsons), is a pioneer 
zealot of regional theater, and she has 
nursed the Alamo into its present quar¬ 
ters, a huge Gothic pile. Dede can squash 
mountains as though they were bugs, but 
she has a doughty foe in a widowed 
moneybags named Joanne Remington 
(Rosemary Murphy), who believes that 
when money talks, Dede should shut up 
Joanne s plan is to install a co-director, 
Shirley Puller (Jan Farrand), who will 
siphon off Dede’s authority 

Operation Overkill sets in. but the 
play is weak in credibility and ram¬ 
shackle in structure Only the actresses 
stand out. Eileen Heckart is a thor¬ 
ough delight as Dede’s pal Bella Gard¬ 
ner, a swaying lush more avidly at 
home in bedrooms than boardrooms. 
In the juiciest part. Estelle Parsons 



PARSONS A HECKART IN ALAMO 
Politics of bed and board . 


blows through the play like a typhoon. 
Director Frank Perry commands ev¬ 
eryone’s best work When the evening 
is over, one longs for the cozy serenity 
of Lear’s blasted heath. T.E. Kalem 

Stop Watch on Life 

AS TO THE MEANING OF WORDS 
by MARK EICHMAN 

Abortion is not a subject about 
which people have no opinion one way 
or the other. As to the Meaning of Words 
uses no real names, but it is a documen¬ 
tary drama based on the 1975 Boston 
tiial of Dr. Kenneth Edelin in which 
he was convicted of manslaughter for 
an abortion he had performed, a jury de¬ 
cision that was later reversed. The new 
play, at Stamford, Conn.’s Hartman 
Theater Company, marks the debut of 
Mark Eichman. 27. He sticks fairly 
closely to the reported facts. As a re¬ 
sult, Act I, at least, verges on a class¬ 
room dissertation on abortion 

In the second act the verbal fencing 
of the prosecutor (George Dzundza) and 
the defense attorney (Paul Collins) 
markedly steps up the dramatic tempo 
One key witness (Theodore Sorel) testi¬ 
fies that the defendant. Dr. Winston 
Gerrard (Earle Hyman), held the abort¬ 
ed fetus inside the patient's uterus and 
counted off three minutes by the operat¬ 
ing-room clock. In a devastating coun¬ 
terstroke, the defense attorney proves 
that the doctor could not have seen the 
clock—it had been removed for repairs 

Sociologically, Playwright Eichman 
is most astute in suggesting that the 
transfer of power from the Boston “blue- 
bloods” to the Irish Catholic majority 
has actually accentuated New England’s 
narrow puritan ethic As Ned (“Scoot¬ 
er”) Ryan, Dzundza viscerally endows 
the prosecuting attorney with the in¬ 
stincts of a fox in a hen coop. Always 
grave and commanding in presence, 
Earle Hyman has to wait to the end of 
the play to deliver the doctor's passion¬ 
ate plea for the right of a woman to ter¬ 
minate her own pregnancy. 

Once again, a regional theater has 
taken a commendable gamble on the 
sort of theme that gives a Broadway pro¬ 
ducer the shudders T.E.K. 

Ferrying on the Styx 

COLD STORAGE 
by RONALD RIBMAN 

One third of any given Ronald Rib- 
man play seems to have been typed on 
a missing ribbon. It makes him a tan¬ 
talizing dramatist whose characters are 
like stripteasers of the mind; they fling 
off humor, eloquence and poetry but 
cannot openly discard some essential in¬ 
ner aspect of their being. 



MARTIN BALSAM IN COLO STORAGE 

Jesting philosopher. 


There may be a mystical streak in 
this young playwright, but the stage is 
mighty barren soil for mysticism. He is 
certainly haunted by the long scorching 
annals of the Jewish experience, to 
which Ribman ascribes survival with 
suffering in a mixture too complex for 
revelation. His social canvas is like that 
of a Talmudic scholar taking a wry in¬ 
ventory of the sustained mockery of 
human existence. 

In Cold Storage, now at Manhattan's 
American Place Theater, Ribman's Tal¬ 
mudic scholar is an old, self-educated 
Armenian greengrocer, Joseph Parmi- 
gian (Martin Balsam). He is dying of 
cancer in a New York hospital yet he 
has the juices of a Middle East Falstaff 
flowing in him, and he knows that none 
die with honor except those who laugh 
at fate. 

He is joined by a prissy, middle-aged 
art connoisseur and dealer, Richard 
Landau (Michael Lipton), who has come 
in for an “exploratory ” This is about 
as comforting to Landau as seeing Char¬ 
on beckon for the ferry ride across the 
Styx. What Parmigian tries to do is to 
summon up in him the image of man's 
courage in extremity. This image is bur¬ 
ied in Landau's boyhood memories 
when he saw an old Jew (Paul Sparer) 
rounded up by the Nazis. 

As a philosopher-jester, Balsam 
gives one of those performances that do 
more than win prizes; they establish the 
highest bench marks of acting. Discours¬ 
ing richly and ironically on life and 
death, he becomes a fabulous invalid 
who, like the theater itself, is an image 
for the tenacity of man’s spirit. T.E.K, 
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Whydunit 

MAN ON THE ROOF 

Directed and Written by BO WIDERBERG 

Through repetition the scene has be¬ 
come a classic the sniper perched on a 
seemingly inaccessible rooftop, bodies 
littering the pavement below, a crowd 
of gawkers milling just out of range as 
the police wheel up their elite troops and 
latest weaponry to try to pry the lunatic 
from his perch 

In the usual movie, it is at this point 
that everyone decides to cut away from 
character and call in the stunt coordi¬ 
nator to wow the audience with a big fin¬ 
ish, a slam-bang deployment of men and 
materiel, all hardware and hard knocks, 
with nary a thought for such behavioral 
patterns as the film's earlier sequences 
may have established for the partici¬ 
pants Not so in Man on the Roof, the 
Swedish-made policier based on one of 
the Martin Beck novels by Maj Sjowall 
and Per WahldO One by one, the tech¬ 
nological hopes for victory over the 
cia/ed killer are thwarted by his cun¬ 
ning and his quick reflexes Even the 
usually infallible Beck is almost killed 
trying his hand against the killer In the 
end, it is three quite ordinary men, un¬ 
aided by anything fancier than nerve, 
some cr ude explosives and a simple plan 
of action, who do him in There are plen¬ 
ty of spectacular thrills in the sequence, 
but it remains always »n scale, an ex¬ 
tension of the realistic lone that has dis¬ 
tinguished the earlier portions of the 
film Liven the sniper s prowess is ex¬ 
plicable He is, himself, a onetime cop. 
His psychopathic rage has turned 
against his former c,olleagues for leasons 
that make gruesome psychological 
sense 

Patient Cop. One likes the movie 
for refusing to be yet another example 
of the paranoia and the senselessness of 
the times in which we live. It is as pa¬ 
tient as Martin Beck (well played by 
Carl-Gustaf Lmdstedt) in linking the 
final mass violence to the brutal, sus- 
pensefully executed murder with which 
the film begins. It is full of lightly 
sketched details that give Beck, his team 
of detectives, the whole cop milieu 
weight and depth almost subliminally, in 
the manner of a good novel More than 
that the picture is familiar and knowing 
about its setting, Stockholm Finally, it 
deals with issues- police brutality, the 
insensitivity of political leaders, the 
strange mixture of passivity and volatil¬ 
ity in the population the cops are trying 
to protect—with deftness and clarity. 

Director-Writer Widerberg is best 
known in the U S for the romantic El¬ 
vira Madtgan. But, as he showed in a 
much better film, Adolen, 31. he is a man 
of strong political convictions, which he 
is able to get across without turning the 


characters into long-playing ideological 
records. In one fine moment here, for ex¬ 
ample, he allows a rogue cop a long 
speech in which he reveals how the job 
has brutalized him If it is no easier to 
like him as a result, at least one can be¬ 
gin to understand what happened to 
him In short, Widerberg is a moviemak¬ 
er rather like his detective hero- -pa¬ 
tient, circumspect, careful not to let his 
opinions get in the way of solving the 
puzzles his job presents to him It is 
a pleasure to watch both of them 
a t wor k Richard Schickel 

Recycling Job 

BROTHERS 

Directed by Arthur Barron 
Screenplay by EDWARD and Mildred lewis 

Old newspapers are recycled by first 
being mashed into pulp Brothers shows 
that old newspaper stones can be turned 
into pulp too The movie takes one of the 
notorious headline dramas of the past 
decade—the case of Angela Davis, 
George Jackson and the Soledad Broth¬ 
ers—and recycles it into a racial moral¬ 
ity play of staggering and offensive 
simple-mindedness The real George 
Jackson was gunned down in the yard 
of San Quentin Prison in 1971 Was he 
trying to escape, as prison officials had 
it. or was he set up ,> 

When he died, Jackson was await¬ 
ing trial on a charge that he and two 
othei black prisoners in California’s So¬ 
ledad Prison had killed a guard Jack- 
son had helped to make his case a ral¬ 
lying cry for the left by writing scores of 
lacerating, eloquent letters from prison 
(published m 1970 as Soledad Brother ) 
His closest ally on the outside was Black 
Activist Angela Davis, whom he loved 
His brother had died in a wild shootout 
while trying to kidnap hostages from the 
Mann County courthouse, presumably 
in order to bargain for Jackson's free¬ 
dom Davis had been circumstantially 
tied to the episode 

It was a complex, ambiguous situa¬ 
tion—but not to the makers of Brothers 
They offer it as a series of melodramatic 
cliches, seen strictly in terms of black 
(noble, long-suffering, righteous) and 
white (sadistic, loutish, bigoted) Any 
shred of evidence damaging to Jackson 
-and there is a good deal--is conve¬ 
niently omitted 

As the Jackson figure, ex-Pro Foot¬ 
baller Bermc Casey goes in for heavy 
brooding and glowering. Vonetta Mc¬ 
Gee drifts in and out with all the seren¬ 
ity of a model in a soap commercial and 
with none of the biting intellectuality of 
Angela Davis. (We know the lady is 
classy, however, because during a scene 
at her home Vivaldi is ostentatiously be¬ 
ing played on the phonograph ) Wheth¬ 
er the performers could have done more 
is hard to tell with a script as one¬ 
dimensional as this. Like so many other 
recycling jobs. Brothers ends up as 
cardboard. Christopher Porterfield 
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On the Rock Road with Dolly Parton 


' What other star do you know who 
would eat at the counter with the hand 
Guitarist Rod Srtiarr is talking about the 
big little blonde on the stool waving back 
at the truckers She looks like something 
Andy Warhol might have created in hom¬ 
age to both Marilyn Monroe and Mae 
West She is in fact Dolly Parton. the 
reigning queen of country music 

Dolly has been on the road since Jan¬ 
uary. Tour mg has been a way of life jor 
her for a decade, but this time it is dif¬ 
ferent She has split with her mentor and 
partner Porter Wagoner She has re¬ 
placed her Travelin ' Family Band — in¬ 
cluding two sisters, two brothers, one cous¬ 
in- -with the rock-savvy Gypsy Fever 
band. This week she reaches the Roxv in 
Los Angeles to begin a series of appear¬ 
ances at the citadels of U S rock At 31, 
Dolly is our to become, in the hyperbole 
of the trade, a megastar That means she 
wants the rock audience Curious about 
how the quest was going. TlML Corre¬ 
spondent Jean Vallely accompanied 
Dolly part of the way Vallely v report 

Dolly's bus is equipped with a color 
TV, cassette player, reel-to-reel tape 
deck, CB radio and ice chest (soft drinks, 
beer and wine) It has two bathrooms 
and sleeps eleven. Dolly has her own 
ram There is a closet for her 20 cos¬ 
tumes and four wigs About the only way 
the bus looks like a bus is that it has the 
familiar lighted sign: WATCH STlPS 

At 8 a m the bus pulls into a Hol- 


been traveling all night from Peoria, Ill. 
Several band members drag themselves 
into the clean sheets of the hotel. Dolly 
sleeps on the bus until 2 30 p.m She ap¬ 
pears in the hotel dining room looking 
perfect and is promptly mobbed A 
woman named Ruby asks for Dolly's au¬ 
tograph Dolly signs. An hour and many 
autographs later, Ruby gets up to leave. 
Dolly yells, “Bye, Ruby. Have a nice 
day." Ruby is radiant. 

Hot Pink. A Dolly Parton concert 
is a treat, like a hot-fudge sundae after 
a month of dieting As the lights come 
up, the band tears into Jackie Wilson’s 
old rhythm-and-blues specialty Higher 
and Higher Dolly is backstage strutting 
about, slapping her thighs, her hands, 
an amplifier, anything. Suddenly, on 
cue. she leaps onstage and takes Higher 
and Higher even higher 

Those who have never seen Dolly 
gasp That mountain of a teased blond 
wig and the hot-pink, jeweled jumpsuit 
are spectacular. Only five feet tall, she 
totters atop five-inch gold heels Swing¬ 
ing into All l Can Do. she catches the 
eyes of the people in the front rows and 
plays to them, talking, teasing 

Next comes Jolene, which has a 
haunting Ghost Riders m the Sky flavor 
People recogm/c this song, a big hit for 
Dolly in 1973 "This is about a woman 
who tried to steal my man,” Dolly cries 
out “She pulled my wig off and almost 
beat me to death with it I fought that 
woman I ike a wildcat 1 had another wig. 


IT'S HEAR IT FOR THE BRITCHES" 


iday Inn in Battle Creek, Mich It has 



but I didn’t want another man ' People 
love it The flash of Instamatic cameras 
is almost as blinding as Dolly's finery It 
is not a Nikon crowd 

To change the beat, Dolly heads for 
a tall stool Hoisting a leg, she pauses 
“You know, these britches weren't al¬ 
ways this tight—only since 1 got into 
them." That draws whoops but she cries 
out, “Let's hear it for the britches that 
held up!” The folks let her hear it. 

By now Dolly is ready for Light of a 
Clear Blue Morning, the declaration of 
artistic independence that leads off her 
latest RCA album, New Harvest first 
Gathering It opens with a piano solo of 
almost folklike simplicity. Her singing 
is at first similarly low-keyed. 

ft s been a long dark night, and 
I've been waiting for the 
morning. 

It s been a long hard fight, but / 
see a brand-new day 
adawning. 

Then, at the chorus, she and the band 
let loose—the drums thumping, the pi¬ 
ano cascading up and down the scale. 

If anyone in the audience has an ob¬ 
jection to Dolly’s new musical style, it 
is not detectable in the heavy bursts of 




cheers. Nonetheless, her reach for the 
show-business sky is a considerable 
gamble. Country fans are music’s most 
loyal, especially to a singer who comes 
from a three-room shack in Tennessee, 
as Dolly does Bui their tastes and pref¬ 
erences are not lightly ignored. Dolly 
knows that and says imploringly, “l 
don’t want to leave the country. I want 
to take the country with me.” Her voice 
has always been a high, accurate chirp 
that is sometimes tremulous with pas¬ 
sion or nasal with determination or 
sweetly childlike with tenderness. Emo¬ 
tionally, it always cuts deep. 

Buzzing Basses. Her new style is 
really not all that radical, considering 
the cross-fertilization of modes that 
country rock has brought in recent years 
If Elton John or the Rolling Stones can 
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ner nusnano l an on tneir /u-acre farm 
Carl Dean, who Dolly says has never 
seen her perform, owns an asphalt-pav¬ 
ing company and has built their 23- 
room house Dolly docs not spend much 
time there, but when she does she just 
likes to walk around and play a little 
tennis. She docs not hang out with 
other country-music folks. When at 
home, she invites her family and close 
friends over. Says she: ”1 ain't no house¬ 
wife. but I cook real good country food ” 
This time she hits the road again 
after just one night in her own bed. She 
has that date at the Roxy in Los An¬ 
geles, plus several guest shots on tele¬ 
vision. Coming up in May is a tour of 
Europe. Says Dolly: “Sure I'm in it for 
the money, but also because 1 love mu¬ 
sic. I picture myself in the future as a 
happy old lady, chubby, rosy cheeks, 
telling stories to the little kids. When I 
sit back in my rocker, I want to have 
done it all.” 


ft ketch called Euphoria, and island- 
hops through the Antilles His music, 
like his hfc-stylc, is a gentle blend of 
folksy Southern rock and infatuation 
with the Caribbean Buffett writes, of¬ 
ten puckishly, of Gulf Stream idyls, 
Latin crimes of passion, and tequila- 
filled days His themes, presented in sim¬ 
ple rhythms and sung in an engaging 
baritone, have the languorous appeal of 
a fish-net hammock As he sings in 
Was tin ' Away Again m Margaritavil/e 

I don 1 know the reason 1 stayed 
here all season 

With nothing to show but this 
brand new tattoo 

But it s a real beauty a Mexican 
cutie 

But how it got here l haven 7 a 
clue. 

Buffett's seagoing impulses were 
bred in Mobile, where his father was a 
naval architect at a local shipyard. His 


- . ' r. to whom Buffett dedicated 

vas a retired ship captain who 
/ aboard a whaler at the age 
\ ett himself left home at 18, 
( trough a series of Southern 
; d took guitar lessons. He be- 
< g the Southern honky-tonk 
recorded his first album in 
Says he “It was a terrible 

Soul. When a gig in Miami 
\ i in 1972, Buffett stayed in 
rJe / d settled in Key 'Vest. The 

* bars suited him perfectly: “1 
% jt at night and come home 
' jA of a story.” From the sandy 
. ^dg&eaches sprang a string of al- 
the next few years A mong 
named for the access road 
^uHnl^gOfne, Havana Daydream in ’ 
^ ^^g^^ ggjshly tilled A White Sport 

MMMMB bathers and tunstas "discov- 
in droves, Buffett moved 
dn hi his ketch. Says he. “I've found oth¬ 
er places and other sources just travel¬ 
ing around the Caribbean. There are a 
lot of incredible characters down there, 
as migratory and as gypsy-souled as I 
am ” Buffett petitioned the Cuban gov¬ 
ernment for permission to sail into Ha¬ 
vana harbor. It was denied, but he plans 
to try again. 

He hopes that success will give him 
more private time. “I've had to do 200 
concerts on the road each year to sup¬ 
port a band and pay my bills.” he notes 
“It's got to the point where I don't have 
tp do that any more.” Buffett has set up 
his own publishing company and nego¬ 
tiated a new contract with ABC Rec¬ 
ords None of it seems to be going to 
his head. “Every now and then when 
I’m in a grocery/ I’ll take a little but 
not much,” he sings in Peanut Butter 
Conspiracy “Cause you never know 
when the hard times will hit ya/ And I 
don’t want to lose my touch.” 


TIME, AWta 10, 1977 








known to scientists as Escherichia coli* (/: coh. for shoi 0 even be¬ 
came a preoccupation at the highest levels of government 

Appearing before a Senate subcommittee on behalf of the 
Carter Administration. Ht:w Secretary Joseph Califano asked 
Congress to impose federal restrictions on recombinant dna re¬ 
search. a new form of genetic inquiry involving E. coli. The ur¬ 
gency of Califano's request underlined the remarkable fact that 
a longtime dream of science, genetic engineering, is at hand 
—and, some fear, already out of hand In laboratories across the 
nation, scientists are combining segments of E coli's ON A with 
the ONA of plants, animals and other bacteria By this process, 
they may well be creating forms of life different from any that 
exist on earth 

That this exciting new research holds great promise but could 
also pose some peril was stressed in the day-long testimony be¬ 
fore Senator Edward Kennedy's health subcommittee. Califano 



called recombinant dna "a scientific tool of enormous poten¬ 
tial." He also warned about possible—though unknown—haz¬ 
ards and concluded “There is no reasonable alternative to reg¬ 
ulation under law " Massachusetts Governor Michael Dukakis, 
involved in the controversy over genetic-engineering projects at 
Harvard and MIT, argued for the public right to regulate the re¬ 
search. Said he: “'Genetic manipulation to create new forms of 
life places biologists at a threshold similar to that which phys¬ 
icists reached when they first split the atom F think it is fair to 
say that the genie is out of the bottle " 

The issue, staled simply, is whether that genie is good or 
evil. Proponents of this research in dna —the master molecule 
Of life—are convinced that it can help point the way toward a 
new promised land—of understanding and perhaps curing can¬ 
cer and such inherited diseases as diabetes and hemophilia; of 
inexpensive new vaccines; of plants that draw their nitrogen 
directly from the air rather than from costly fertilizers; of a vast¬ 
ly improved knowledge of the genetics of all plants and an¬ 
imals. including eventually even humans (Timf, special section, 
April 19. 1971) *,y 

Opponents of ; the new research acknowledge its likely 
bounty, tyUCfcaftghat those benefits might be outweighed by un¬ 
earned the Cieiman pediatrician Theodor Fschcrich,.who iso¬ 

lated it fro^fgceitiitfiWJ. and for its habitat, the colon. 
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foreseeable risks. What would happen, they ask. if by accident 
or design, one variety of re-engmecrcd E. coli proved danger¬ 
ous? By escaping from the lab and multiplying, their scenario 
goes, it could find its way into human intestines and cause baf¬ 
fling diseases. Beyond any immediate danger, others say, there 
are vast unknowns and moral implications. Do not intervene in 
evolution, they warn in effect, because "it’s not nice to fool Moth¬ 
er Nature " Caltech’s biology chairman, Robert Sinsheimer, con¬ 
cludes. “ Biologists have become, without wanting it. the custo¬ 
dians of great and terrible power. It is idle to pretend otherwise." 

The scientific community is bitterly divided about the un¬ 
known risks of genetic engineering. The wrangling has been pub¬ 
lic. and traditional scientific courtesy has all but vanished. In¬ 
furiated by unreasoning opposition to the new discoveries. James 
Watson—who, with Francis Crick, won a Nobel Prize for de¬ 
termining the double-helix structure of the DNA (for deoxyri¬ 
bonucleic acid) molecule—has labeled the critics "kooks,” "shits" 
and "incompetents." One of his targets is fellow Nobel Laureate 
George Wald, who has supported efforts to ban recombinant 
dna research at Harvard and*M.I.T. Wald contends that in¬ 
stead of trying to find the roots of cancer, for example, through ge¬ 
netic research, society can fight the disease more effectively by 
taking carcinogens out of the environment. 
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BOTTOM: VIEWS OF £ COL/ BY SCANNING ELECTRON MICROSCOPE 

The concern of Caltech’s Sinshcimer is partly philosophical 
-some might even say mystical. He fears the unpredictable con¬ 
sequences of breaching what he calls nature’s “evolutionary 
barrier” between different kinds of creatures- the genetic in¬ 
compatibility that in most cases prevents one species from breed¬ 
ing with another. In the same vein, retired Columbia Biochem¬ 
ist Erwin ChargafT asks- “Have we the right to counteract, 
irreversibly, the evolutionary wisdom of millions of years m or¬ 
der to satisfy the ambition and the curiosity of a few' scientists?" 

For every salvo from the critics, though, a return round comes 
from defenders of recombinant on a research Bernard Davis, a 
Harvard Medical School microbiologist, is so sure the new tech¬ 
nique is safe that he has publicly offered to drink lecombinant 
DNA. He insists that those who worry about infections are to¬ 
tally ignorant of medicine’s long history of safely handling high¬ 
ly contagious bacteria and viruses. Nor. he says, do they un¬ 
derstand how difficult it is for a microbe to become pathogenic 
He adds: "Those who claim we are letting loose an Andromeda 
strain are either hysterics or are trying to wreck a whole new' 
field of research.” Less acerbically, Chemist John Abelson point¬ 
ed out in last week's Science that in five years of work with re¬ 
combinant DNA there has not been a single reported case of 
infection. The evidence so far suggests that virulent combina¬ 


tions of genes arc highly unlikely: (he host bacteria simply reject 
the unwanted genes or die Thus." he concludes, "it is probably 
not possible to crealc a strain that would overgrow the labora¬ 
tory and head for the town, as depicted in movies of the 1950s." 

Brushing off C'hargafTs feats of violating “evolutionary wis¬ 
dom." Molecular Biologist Stanley Cohen. at the Stanford Uni¬ 
versity School of Medicine, notes that man has been intervening 
in the natural order for centuries by breeding animals and 
cultivating hybrid plants and. more recently, by the use of vac¬ 
cines and antibiotics. With undisguised sarcasm. Cohen adds 
that it was Chargaffs "evolutionary wisdom that gave us the 
gene combinations for bubonic plague, smallpox, yellow fever, ty¬ 
phoid, polio and cancer." 

T he DNA furor has already intruded on the free exchange of 
information so vital to scientists Longtime associates are 
no longer talking to each other. Fearful of losing out on ten¬ 
ure or research grants by taking the “wrong” stand on the 
issue, some junior researchers are lapsing into monklike silence. 
At Harvard, at least one graduate student has been disowned by 
her thesis adviser for getting into the fray. Says Microbiologist 
Richard Goldstein of the Harvard Medical School* “The level of 
animosity is unbelievable There have been character assassi¬ 
nations left and right ” .Sometimes the argument has sounded 
like a replay of old Vietnik protests At a forum of the National 
Academy of Sciences in Washington lust month, unruly oppo¬ 
nents of genetic research, chanting “We shall not be cloned." 
look over the stage and unfurled a banner reading WL will CRF- 
ATI THL PFRTTCT RAC'k- A\X)\ r Hill LR 

Scientists clearly do not have any diabolical intent, but their 
emotional and unusually public debate over DNA has made or¬ 
dinary citizens sit up and take notice Newspapei and magazine 
articles have carried such chilling headlines as: Nrw strains 
or t in -or di aim. scilm r that i rkiiulns sen niisis and 
MAN-madf hacitriacou dravaCiF FARTM The Public Broad¬ 
casting Service (PBS) piodneed a special houi-long show. “The 
Gene Engineers." foi its Nova series Taking the genetics fuss as 
his cue. Columnist Bussell Baker recently wrote of a plan by de¬ 
pilatory makers to combine the genes of man and ape Their 
goal, to produce more hirsute customers 

Art Buchwald also got into the act He described a visit to a fu¬ 
turistic “people” lab, where he asks the white-coaled salesman 
if there have been any accidents Yes, the salesman replies 
"Someone once accidentally mixed the genes of Jack the Ripper 
with a donkey " “What was the iesult r ‘ “We reproduced Idi 
Amin " Hollywood, too. is aware of the box office value of con¬ 
verting re-engineered cells into celluloid In the new film. Demon 
Seed, a scientist’s wife (Julie Christie) is “ravished” by his super- 




smart computer, which somehow manages tocombinc its ‘’‘genes'* 
with hers. The fruit of that union, an offspring that appears at 
first to be-—well, a miniature knight in armor. 

Science is not interested in pursuing such bizarre fantasies; 
the real advances are exciting enough. About five years ago. Cal¬ 
ifornia scientists learned how to combine genes from different or¬ 
ganisms. regardless of how low or high they are on the evo¬ 
lutionary scale Though the researchers added only one or two 
new genes to a bacterium's collection of thousands of genes, the 
creation of such hybrid molecules was a stunning feat. The ac¬ 
complishment seemed to breach one of nature s more inviolable 
barriers Even primates as closely ielated as gorilla and man are 
so different genetically (hat ihcy cannot produce offspring. Thus 
it was not si/e alone that made King Kong and his ladylove a mis¬ 
match. The real species barrici is in the genes 

Molecular biology's wizards have managed to cross that ob¬ 
stacle in their work with bacteria. Unlike higher organisms, bac¬ 
teria are single-celled creatures that usually reproduce not by 
sexual mating but by simply dividing Thus their ability to ac¬ 
quire new and possibly advantageous genes would seem (o be 
highly limited But the tiny creatures have devised a cunning al¬ 





DEMON SEED COMPUTER TRYING TO GET INTO JULIE CHRISTIE'S GENES 

At first, a miniature knight in armor. 

ternative Besides then single, large, ringed chromosome (which 
is the repository of most of then genes), they possess much small¬ 
er closed loops of DNA. called plasmids— which consist of only a 
few genes. This extra bit of ona - genetic small change, as it 
has been dubbed—serves a highly useful purpose. When two bac¬ 
teria brush against each other, they sometimes form a connect¬ 
ing bridge. During such a conjugation,' a plasmid from one 
bacterium may be passed into the other 

T hese natural transfers can be crucial to the survival of the 
bacterium. It is through new plasmids, for example, that 
bacteria like Staphylococcus aureus have become resistant 
to penicillin The plasmid acquired by the staph bug con¬ 
tained a gene that directs the production of a penicillinase, an en¬ 
zyme that cracks apart invading penicillin molecules, making 
them ineffective. Different plasmids, sometimes passed from one 
bacterium to another, can order up still another kind of chem¬ 
ical weapon, a so-called restriction enzyme, which can sever the 
ON a of an invading virus, say, at a predetermined point. 

Observing these bacterial tricks, molecular biologists began 
isolating various restriction enzymes. They had already discov¬ 
ered another type of bacterial enzyme, called a ligase (from the 
Latin word meaning to bind), which acted as a form of genetic 
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glue that could rattach severed snatches of DNA. Using their 
new biochemical tools, the scientists embarked upon some re¬ 
markable experiments. As usual, they turned to their favorite 
guinea pig, a lab strain of E. coli, and soon they had learned to in¬ 
sert with exquisite precision new genetic material from other, 
widely differing organisms into the bacteria (see diagram). 

E. coli did not merely accept the hybrid plasmids. When the 
bacteria reproduced—by dividing and thus doubling—at a rate 
of about once every 30 minutes, they created carbon copies of 
themselves, new plasmids and all. In only a day, one bacterium 
could make billions of duplicates of a transplanted gene. 

The tremendous potential of these recombination techniques 
was not lost on the scientists. They reasoned that if the ap¬ 
propriate genes could be successfully inserted into E. coli, they 
could turn the bacteria into miniature pharmaceutical factories. 
The tiny creatures could churn out great quantities of insulin for 
diabetics (now obtained from the pancreases of pigs and other an¬ 
imals), clotting factor for hemophiliacs (currently both scarce 
and expensive), vitamins and antibiotics. 

Re-enginccrcd bacteria could have many other tasks. Sci¬ 
entists are already considering creation of special nitrogen-fix¬ 
ing bacteria, which would live in roots of crops 
that now do not have them, thus making it un¬ 
necessary to fertilize fields. A General Electric 
researcher has already added plasmids to create 
an experimental bug that produces enzymes ca¬ 
pable of degrading a wide range of hydrocarbons; 
an organism engineered by recombinant DNA 
might some day be used to clean up oil spills. (Even 
this scheme alarms some opponents of the new re¬ 
search. They fear that a bug designed to gobble up 
oil spills might get into a pipeline or the fuel tanks 
of a jet in flight Jokes one observer. “Some day 
you may have to worry about your car being 
infected") 

Most important, recombinant techniques are 
of enormous help to scientists in mapping the po¬ 
sitions of genes and learning their fundamental na¬ 
ture. Stanley Falkow, a University of Washington 
microbiologist, recently used the method to isolate 
two toxin-producing bacterial genes that cause di¬ 
arrhea in humans and livestock. This discovery 
may lead, in time, to a vaccine against the dis¬ 
order. But far greater biological bonanzas are in 
the offing. After three decades of intense study, 
only one-third of E. colt s 3,000 to 4.000 separate 
genes have been identified. Higher organisms are 
much more complex Humans, for example, have 
hundreds of thousands of genes. Trying to find out 
what each of them does has stymied scientists But 
if human genes could be transplanted, one at a 
time, into E coli and replicated in wholesale 
amounts, researchers would for the first time have great enough 
quantities of genes and their products to analyze them fully. Even¬ 
tually, the genes on all 46 human chromosomes could be pre¬ 
cisely located and studied. Not the least of the benefits might be 
a vastly increased understanding of the molecular basis of disease 
—especially cancer, which seems to occur when the cell’s ge¬ 
netic machinery goes awry. 

No one has given more thought to Andromeda-strain sce¬ 
narios than the scientists who most strongly support the new re¬ 
search. Indeed, it was their own caution that first brought these 
possibilities before the public. In the summer of 1971, while lec¬ 
turing on the safe handling of cancer viruses at James Watson's 
Cold Spring Harbor Laboratory on Long Island, a young cancer 
lesearcher named Robert Pollack learned from a visiting sci¬ 
entist that her boss at Stanford Medical Center planned a novel 
experiment. He hoped to insert a monkey virus, SV40, into E 
coli. Although the virus seems harmless enough in its original 
hosts, it can cause tumors when injected into lab animals; it also 
turns laboratory cultures of human cells cancerous, although 
there is no evidence that it can cayjse cancer in people. 

Highly concerned about the uncertainties of infecting lab¬ 
oratory bacteria similar to those in man with known cancer 
genes. Pollack immediately called Stanford and raised his 


doubts. The experimenter, Biochemist Paul Berg, listened po¬ 
litely but saw no reason for alarm. He knew that SV40 had been 
handled without ill effects by countless laboratory workers and 
had even been inadvertently included in some of the first batch¬ 
es of oral polio vaccine without doing any apparent harm. In¬ 
deed, Berg felt that the experiment was not only safe but ex¬ 
tremely important. SV40’s appeal lies in the fact that it has only 
a few genes, one of which apparently has the ability to turn nor¬ 
mal cells into cancerous ones. If anyone could unlock the mys¬ 
teries of this lethal gene—a goal of laboratories around the world 
(and the kind of discovery that might well win a Nobel Prize) 
—he would have taken a major step toward understanding the 
elusive mechanism of cancer. 

W hen Berg asked his colleagues about the experiment, 
some of them also expressed misgivings What if an al¬ 
tered E. coli. carrying SV40 genes, planted a slow-tick¬ 
ing cancer time bomb in the human gut? Nagged by 
such questions, Berg canceled his experiment. But even while 
Berg was agonizing over the decision, scientists made two dra¬ 
matic discoveries that would vastly simplify recombinant work 
At the University of California at San Francisco. Herbert 
Boyer and his colleagues found an exceptional new cutting en¬ 
zyme Unlike available restriction en/ymes, it did not break apart 
the twin-stranded dna with a simple slice. Instead, it caused an 
ovei lapping, mortise-type break that automatically left a bit of 
“sticky" single-stranded dna at each end, to which new mate¬ 


rial could be readily attached. Previously. Berg and others who 
worked in the field had to create such sticky tails synthetically. 

The other breakthrough came when Stanley Cohen and his 
team, working in a Stanford lab two floors below Berg’s, found a 
remarkable plasmid, which was promptly dubbed pSC (Cohen's 
initials) 101. It had the uncanny ability to take on a new gene 
and to slip into E. colt . Word of Cohens miraculous little gene 
conveyor spread rapidly, and experimenters from all over the 
world besieged him for samples. Usually, scientists are more 
than willing to oblige such requests. But because pSClOl, in con¬ 
junction with Boyer's new enzymatic scalpel, made the creation 
of novel gene combinations so easy, Cohen was hesitant about dis¬ 
tributing the material. 

Up to this point, little news of these developments had 
passed outside the tightly knit community of molecular biol¬ 
ogists. Any reports that did appear were in scientific journals, 
in a language virtually incomprehensible to laymen. But as 
molecular biologists scrambled to isolate other useful plasmids 
and enzymes for recombinant work, it became increasingly 
clear to Berg, Cohen and others that the emerging science need¬ 
ed some controls—at least until the risks, if any, were ex¬ 
plored. Nowhere was this more apparent than at a private 
meeting of some 140 leading molecular biologists in New Hamp¬ 
shire during the summer of 1973 When Cohen described his 
latest work, the scientists were electrified As the meeting's co- 
chairman, Maxine Singer, a dna specialist at the National 
Institutes of Health (NIH) recalls “Here was someone talking 
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The development of the recombi¬ 
nant DNA technique ushered in a new 
era of genetic engineering—with all of 
; its promise and possible peril The lowly 
organism that currently plays the largest 
role in the process is the E coli bacteri¬ 
um. This microbe —a laboratory deriva- 
* tive of a common inhabitant of the 
human intestine—lends itself to being 
engineered because its genetic structure 
has been so well studied. In the first step 
v of the process, scientists place the bacte¬ 
rium m a test lube with a detergent-like 
;• liquid. This dissolves the microbe’s oul- 
'l er membrane, causing its dna strands to 
$ spiJI out in a disorderly tangle. Most of 
l the dna is included in the bacterium's 
j chromosome, in the form of a long 
« strand containing thousands of genes. 
i The remainder is found in several liny. 
I closed loops called plasmids, which have 


only a few genes each and are the most 
popular vehicles for the recombinant 
technique 

After the plasmids are separated 
from the chromosomal DNA in a cen¬ 
trifuge, they arc placed in a solution 
with a chemical catalyst called a re¬ 
striction enzyme. This enzyme cuts 
through the plasmids’ DNA strips at 
specific points. It leaves overlapping, 
mortise-type breaks with “sticky" ends. 
The opened plasmid loops are then 
mixed in a solution with genes—also 
removed by the use of restriction en¬ 
zymes—from the DNA of a plant, an¬ 
imal, bacterium or virus. In the so¬ 
lution is another enzyme called a dna 
ligase. which cements the foreign gene 
into place in the opening of the plas¬ 
mids. The result of these unions are 
new loops of dna called plasmid chi¬ 


meras because, like the Chimera—the K 
mythical lion-goat-serpent after which i 
they arc named—they contain the com- : 
ponents of more than one organism <; 

Finally, the chimeras are placed in % 
a solution of cold calcium chloride con- ^ 
laming normal E. coli bacteria. When % 
the solution is suddenly heated, the t 
membranes of the E coli become permc- i 
able, allowing the plasmid chimeras to j! 
pass through and become part of the ; 
microbes* new genetic structure When <? 
the E coli reproduce, they create car- c 
bon copies of themselves, new plasmids 1 
—and DNA sequences—and all Thus 'i 
they become forms of life potentially !| 
different from what they had been be- \ 
fore—imbued with characteristics die- s 
tated not only by their own E. coli f } 
genes but also by genes from an cn- j 

tirely different species. j 

> 
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about putting any two kinds of 
DNA together" Before the meet¬ 
ing broke up. the scientists voted 
to ask the National Academy of 
Sciences to examine the new tech¬ 
nique for risks. They also agreed 
to voice their concern in a pub¬ 
lic letter to Science, the foremost 
U.S. science journal 

The academy bounced the 
problem right back to the molec¬ 
ular biologists by forming an in¬ 
vestigatory committee and choosing Berg as its head. As far as 
Berg and Cohen were concerned, the action came none too soon. 
Some of the requests for plasmids had been sent by scientists plan¬ 
ning precisely the same type of tumor virus implant that Berg 
had voluntarily forsworn two years earlier. “I was really 
shocked,*' Berg recalls At a meeting of his special committee at 
MIT in April 1974. the other members promptly agreed to a 
highly unusual move They asked all researchers to honor a tem¬ 
porary ban on certain types of recombinant DNA experiments 
deemed potentially the most dangerous, those involving animal 
tumor viruses, and those increasing drug resistance or toxicity 
m bacteria This time they published their appeal m both Sci¬ 
ence and the British journal Nature Not since 1939—when a 
handful of physicists asked their colleagues to stop publishing 
atomic data to prevent the information from falling into Ger¬ 
man hands—-had scientists tried such self-policing. 

T he moratorium, however, was only a stopgap In February 
1975. at Berg's invitation, 134 scientists, including many 
leading molecular biologists, plus a handful of lawyers and 
18 interested reporters, assembled at the picturesque Asi- 
lomar retreat among the pines and redwoods of California's Mon¬ 
terey Peninsula The serenity of the setting was shattered by 
four lawyers, led by Daniel Singer. Maxine's husband, who lec¬ 
tured the scientists on their legal responsibilities. If an accident 
did occur during recombinant work, they pointed out, a tech¬ 
nician might sue the lab chief. And if a dangerous bug escaped 
and infected people outside, the lawyers warned, the situation 
could turn into a legal—to say nothing of a medical—disaster. 

The calculated shock treatment worked. Toiling through 
the night, Berg and his committee drafted recommendations 
that the conferees readily accepted before their departure the 
next day. They voted not only to continue the ban on the wor- 
risome^^sxpenments, but also to press nih to establish levels of 
safety should be required for different experiments. In ad- 
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MOLECULAR BIOLOGIST STANLEY COHEN EXPLAINING NIH GUIDELINES 

Evolutionary wisdom gave us smallpox and plague, too. 


dition, they decided that pre¬ 
cautions to keep research or¬ 
ganisms from escaping from 
laboratories had to include “bi¬ 
ological containment." This re¬ 
quired the creation of mutated 
strains of E. coli so disabled 
that they could live nowhere 
but in a test tube. If they did es¬ 
cape their special broth and 
enter the atmosphere—or hu¬ 
man gut—they would die al¬ 
most instantly (see box) 

Although the scientists left 
Asilomar thinking that they had allayed public fear about their 
work, they had only managed to fan it Newspapers, which had 
until then paid scant attention to the story of recombinant dna. 
erupted with scare headlines, alarming the nation with exag¬ 
gerated doomsday prophecies Two months later, Ted Kennedy 
held his first hearings on the new genetics. Some scientists, joined 
by politicians, began questioning whether the molecular biol¬ 
ogists should do their own policing. Said one “This is probably 
the first time in history that the incendiaries formed their own 
fire brigade." 

The gibe seemed aimed particularly at another Stanford sci¬ 
entist, David Hogness, who was leading the way in a new form 
of genetic roulette, appropriately called “shotgun" experiments 
Hogness was using enzymes to fragment the DNA of fruit flies 
and then was inserting the gene material piecemeal into bac¬ 
teria That way he could reproduce the inserted genes in vast 
quantities and discover their functions. The technique seems to 
be working. To date, he has managed to isolate and identify 36 
of the thousands of the fruit fly's genes. Bui critics feai that be¬ 
cause the nature of many of the genes is totally unknown be¬ 
forehand, the host bacteria might be endowed with some dan¬ 
gerous new characteristic What irritated the opponents of 
recombinant dna even more was the fact that Hogness was in 
charge of a subcommittee appointed by the National Institutes 
of Health to draff the guidelines. That, said M.I.T. s Jonathan 
King, leading member of the radical Science for the People or¬ 
ganization, was like “having the chairman of General Motors 
write the specifications for safety belts." 

Despite the sniping, the NIH group by last summer managed 
to turn Asilomar's directive into concrete rules. The guidelines 
continue the ban against the potentially most dangerous exper¬ 
iments. They also provide two principal lines of defense against 
lesser hypothetical risks. They establish four levels of physical 
containment; these range from standard laboratory precautions 
(dubbed “P-l") for experiments in the lowest-risk category—say. 
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injecting harmless bacterial genes into £ colt—to ultra-secure 
laboratories ( a P-4^) for work with animal tumor viruses or pri¬ 
mate cells. At present, two new P-4 facilities are almost ready. 
One is a gleaming white trailer parked behind a barbed-wire 
fence on the grounds of the National Institutes of Health in Be- 
thesda, Md. It has a totally sealed environment, airlocks, de¬ 
contamination systems, showers for workers after experiments, 
and sealed cabinets accessible only through attached gloves. Some 
“wor9t case'’ experiments, involving animal tumor viruses, will 
begin in the trailer this summer nih is also converting some of 
the abandoned germ-warfare labs at Maryland’s Fort Detrick 
into similar super-containment facilities. In addition to the labs, 
the guidelines require the use of the self-destructing, escape-proof 
microbes for certain higher-risk experiments. 

Most researchers, eager to continue their work in cracking 
various genetic riddles, welcomed the guidelines. Numerous uni¬ 
versities across the country had already begun work on new P-3 
labs, which have a lower and less costly level of containment (air 
locks, limited access, safety cabinets with curtains of flowing air) 
than P-4 facilities. Not everyone, though, was pleased 

Egged on by Wald and his biologist wife, Ruth Hubbard, 
Cambridge’s Mayor Alfred Velluci used the escalating dna fu¬ 
ror to badger his old foe. Harvard, lie convened the city council 
in an effort to halt DNA research at the school. Said Velluci 
“Something could crawl out of the laboratory, such as a Fran¬ 
kenstein.” At the council’s request. Harvard and M.l.T agreed 


to a moratorium on P-3 research while an eight-member cit¬ 
izens’ review board studied the issue. In February, the council 
overrode Velluci and passed an ordinance permitting recom¬ 
binant DNA work to be resumed in Cambridge—under stan¬ 
dards only slightly more strict than the NlH guidelines. 

Most scientists breathed a sigh of relief, the specter of local 
governments proclaiming a hodgepodge of crippling restrictions 
on the freedom of inquiry had faded—at least temporarily Lo¬ 
cal politicians now may go along with the impending federal leg¬ 
islation, which is expected to impose restraints on all research¬ 
ers—including those at previously unregulated industry labs. Still, 
scientists remain concerned over any political controls on their 
work. At last week's Senate hearing, these fears were voiced by 
Norton Zmder. a molecular geneticist at Rockefeller Univer¬ 
sity Said he- “We are moving into a precedent-making area 
-the regulation of an area of scientific research--and 1 must 
plead that this be done with extreme care and without haste. 
The record of past attempts of authoritative bodies, either church 
or state, to control intellectual thought and work have led to 
some of the sorriest chapters in human history " 

Zinder has reason for worry But he and other scie * lists 
should find reassurance in the experience of Cambridge. There, 
citizens patiently ignored political demagoguery, perceived the 
false notes in the voices of doom, mastered the complex issues 
and then cast their votes for the continuation—with reasonable 
restraints- of free scientific inquiry Congress should do no less 



Making a Safer MIcrolH 


the only indication that the bug would 
make a poor pathogen, or disease or¬ 
ganism. Curtiss’ handmade microbe will 
not survive in human scrum—including ' 


Laboratories can be designed to pre- 
. vent the escape of potentially dangerous 
organisms. But there is always the 
chance that something or someone will 
. fail—and that a few virulent bugs will 
, slip through the safeguards to multiply 
. in the outside world. Faced with this 

* problem at the Asdomar conference, 

* Geneticist Roy Curtiss'ill proposed an 
ingenious solution: Why not convert the 

. standard genetic research organism, a 
strain of the E coli bacterium, into a se- 

< riously weakened mutant variety that 
would quickly self-destruct if it escaped 
the laboratory? Curtiss volunteered to 
engineer the new bug. and his colleagues 

< agreed to hold off on many of their re- 
> combinant DNA experiments until they 

* could be supplied with it 

Returning to his laboratory at the 
University of Alabama Medical Center 
in Birmingham, Curtiss quickly hit on 
; a way to keep E. coli under control. The 
{ microbes must be able to manufacture 
; a protective membrane; without such an 


mained DAPless But more frustration 
awaited Curtiss, the mutants managed 
to survive and multiply even without 
DAP. How? Dennis Pereira, a graduate 
student w'ho worked with Curtiss on the 
project, discovered that they were pro¬ 
ducing a sticky substance called colanic 
acid that held them together in the ab¬ 
sence of their normal outer coat. By ma¬ 
nipulating soli another of the microbe's 
genes, Curtiss and Pereira deprived the 
bug of its ability to make colanic acid. 
That change provided an unexpected 
dividend, it also made the already sick¬ 
ly microbe extremely sensitive to ultra¬ 
violet light Any exposure to sunlight 
would kill it 

After a few more genetic refine¬ 
ments, Curtiss had developed what 
seemed to be a safe research bacterium. 
But a major problem remained. Even 
dying E. coli bacteria can conjugate with 
healthy ones, transferring their possibly 
dangerous genetic material in the pro¬ 
cess Thus an escaped and dying bug 


that of cancer patients. It is also easi- 1 
ly destroyed by common household 
detergents. 

Curtiss named his transmuted bug i 
E coli jd 776- in honor of the Bicen- ' 
tennial In November 1976, the NIH cer¬ 
tified it for use in genetic engineering >■ 
experiments, removing one of the ma¬ 
jor obstacles to resuming recombinant 
DNA research. 


GENETICIST CURTISS IN LABORATORY 




outer coat they would swell and burst 
during normal growth. To keep them 
from manufacturing a complete coat, 
Curtiss created an E. coli with a defect 
in a gene that makes diaminopimelic 
acid (DAP), an important ingredient of 
the membrane. The defect made the 
bugs dependent for their survival upon 
DAP supplied by scientists. 

Unfortunately, the defect proved in¬ 
sufficient. Some of the descendants of 
the new microbe mutated naturally and 
began manufacturing their own dap. So 
Curtiss went a step further and deleted 
another gene involved in dap produc¬ 
tion. These newly designed bugs re¬ 


might still pose a danger Again Curtiss 
worked his genetic magic, this time tak¬ 
ing away from the microbe the ability 
to produce the chemical thymine, which 
is a component of the bug's own dna 
Without thymine supplied in the lab, the 
E. coli could not pass its genes on to 
healthy outsiders. 

Curtiss is still working to develop a 
more perfect—or defective—microbe 
for recombinant dna research. But for 
the time being, genetic engineers have 
available a tailor-made microbe that 
cannot survive outside the laboratory 
and that cannot colonize or even live in 
the human intestinal tract. Nor is this 





The Perils of Rising Protectionism 


Too many supporters of free trade tend to be fair-weather’ 
friends. When the economic climate is sunny, nations arc de¬ 
lighted to trade as much as possible with one another. But 
when a recession chill sets m. they hunker down and try to pro¬ 
tect themselves from their neighbors' goods. That is what hap¬ 
pened as a result of the severe 1973-75 recession, trading bar¬ 
riers were partially rebuilt, and they are beginning to have a 
permanent look The world could become much more protec¬ 
tionist. especially if the U S goes along w ith the trend. 

On record. Jimmy Carter is a free-trader He is also com¬ 
mitted to reducing U.S unemployment, and growing imports 
threaten jobs How to reconcile these conflicting responsibil¬ 
ities is one of his most acute dilemmas So far he has leaned 
to free trade By icfustng to impose a higher tariff oi fixed quo¬ 
tas on imported footwear, he relieved many U S friends 
abroad "A victory for us and the 
American consumer.” exulted Niveo 
Friedrich, head of a Brazilian shoe 
manufactuiers association. Though 
the President s decision is likely to 
stick, he can be overridden by Con¬ 
gress. where protectionist pressures 
are traditionally strong Free trade 
has won a round, but the outcome of 
the larger fight remains in doubt 

People tend to forget how impor¬ 
tant free trade is to the economic and 
political health of the globe History 
abounds with evidence of the folly 
of protectionism Fver-highcr trade 
barriers, climaxed by the U S. Haw- 
ley-Smoot Tariff Act of 1930. helped 
bring on the Depression and the 
World War that followed. Since then, 
the U S has been committed, with 
occasional lapses, to trade liberaliza¬ 
tion. Even so. Carter is under more 
pressure than previous postwar Pres¬ 
idents to modify U.S. policy. Some 
of the most forceful protesters are his 
own political allies, especially labor 

For Carter, not only do shoes 
pinch but sugar has soured and tele¬ 
vision sets are on the blink. Protec¬ 
tionists are demanding higher tariffs 
to help these and other American products Since J 968 foreign 
shoe manufacturers have increased their share of the U S. mar¬ 
ket from 22% to 46%. during that time. 300 American shoe 
factories have closed, with the grim loss of 70,000 jobs Foreign 
color-TV sets—made mostly in Japan. Taiwan and Korea 
—accounted for 18% of U S sales in 1975, they surged to 42% 
last year. With sugar imports pushing the price down to 12c 
per lb., domestic producers claim they cannot cover costs. 

The protectionists have been backed by the International 
Trade Commission, a six-member group empowered by the 
1974 Trade Act to recommend relief for industries threat¬ 
ened by imports. The ITC suggested that 265.6 million pairs 
of shoes—the 1974 level of imports—be permitted to enter 
the U.S. at the current 10% tariff The duty would be qua¬ 
drupled to 40% for additional footwear, for color-TV sets, it 
would be quintupled to 25%; and the annual 7 million-ton 
sugar quota for imports would be cut by more than one-third. 
The ire estimates that if its tariff is adopted for shoes. 5,100 
jobs will be saved and an equal number will be created as 
U.S. firms pick up some of the foreign business. 

America, the protectionists argue, is living in a free-trade 
fool's paradise; other nations casually resort to a variety of 
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ruses to keep out unwanted goods. No fewer than 850 non¬ 
tariff barriers have been uncovered that do not necessarily 
break the letter of the law of free trade but certainly tax its spir¬ 
it. Foreign governments may subsidize export industries by 
waiving taxes or granting easy bank loans. They may impose 
cumbersome safety standards, customs procedures and pack¬ 
ing and labeling regulations. Japan, for example, insists on 
its own chemical analysis of imported perfumes and cosmet¬ 
ics. the delays in completing the tests discourage many for¬ 
eign companies from seeking sales 

If free trade is imperfect, however, the cost of protection¬ 
ism is prohibitive The ITC proposals would add another $1 to 
the store price of casual shoes made abroad; shoe retailers, who 
oppose a tariff raise, estimate that the annual footwear bill for 
American consumers would increase by $500 million. At least 
another $^0 would be added to the 
cost of an imported color-TV set; the 
price of sugar would edge up to near¬ 
ly 12 ‘ac per lb , at a cost to consum¬ 
ers of $110 million a year. 

One act of protectionism encour¬ 
ages another nation to retaliate so 
that any gain is canceled out. Spain 
imports three times as much from the 
U S. as it exports If its shoe sales to 
the U S are seriously curtailed, it can 
buy elsewhere—hurting American 
export industries Trade restrictions 
ensuie the survival of the least fit: 
businesses that cannot compete on 
their own in the world economy This 
kind of coddling of inefficiency leads 
eventually to economic stagnation In 
sum, protectionism is often a matter 
of robbing a productive Peter to pay 
a nonproductive Paul 

Rcsinctions also damage the so¬ 
cieties that can least afford economic 
setbacks the developing nations. 
Shocmaking. for instance, is well suit¬ 
ed to Third World nations because 
it requires little capital and manpow¬ 
er is plentiful South Korea and Tai¬ 
wan, whose rapid economic progress 
has set an example for the entire un¬ 
derdeveloped woild, are utterly dependent on the U.S. mar¬ 
ket for the sale of shoes. In just nine years. Brazil has created 
from virtually nothing a $170 million shoe export business. 
Brazil recognizes that America, its best customer for shoes, 
cannot indefinitely absorb its footwear and is now making a 
strenuous effort to find other markets. As a Hong Kong tex¬ 
tile manufacturer says “We know we cannot just flood the 
world, but we do think we should be entitled to a fair share 
of the annual growth.” 

The cause of free trade is helped by some give and take on 
all sides. In preference to trade barriers. President Carter is 
trying to work out agreements with other nations to cut back 
exports that genuinely harm home industries. This is no easy 
undertaking; last week in Tokyo, U.S. negotiations with Japan 
over color-TV sets broke down, at least temporarily. Such in¬ 
formal arrangements, based on cooperation instead of retali¬ 
ation, represent something of a concession to protectionism, 
but they are sometimes necessary to avoid its worst excesses. 
Of course, a better way would be a mass and mutual dismem¬ 
berment of all trade barriers, visible and invisible. In trade as 
in politics, fairness is the name of the game, and everybody 
should know how to play it. Edwin Wwner 
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Putting Brakes on the Fast Breeder 


Scientists have a cute name for it: 
“ploot " But plutonium, a man-made el¬ 
ement created by bombarding uranium 
238 with neutrons, has awesome prop¬ 
erties On the plus side, fast-breeder 
nuclear reactors, which are generally 
fueled with plutonium and U-238. can 
not only generate electricity but also 
produce more plutonium fuel than they 
consume. On the other hand, plutonium, 
even in tiny quantities, is searingly ra¬ 
dioactive and ranks with botulin toxin 
as one of the world's most poisonous sub¬ 
stances. Moreover, with as little as 12 
lbs of plutonium, the right equipment 
and expertise in handling the stuff, al¬ 
most any government—or terrorist out- 
lit—could make a nuclear bomb 

The plutonium dilemma has trou¬ 
bled policymakers for years. Should the 
development of fast-breeder rcaclois be 
encouiaged as a wise way of dealing with 
global energy shortages 9 Or must the 
manufacture of plutonium he sharply 
curtailed to minimize the chance of its 
being pul to unpeaceful uses? 

In the Face. As expected. Jimmy 
Caitcr last week came down hard on 
the anti-plutonium side Citing the “se¬ 
rious risk," he said he would seek to halt 
the development of plutonium as a fuel 
source. (It can be manufactured only un¬ 
der federal license ) A prototype breed¬ 
er to be built on the Clinch River in 
Oak Ridge, l enn., will be restricted to 
research employing other fuels, like tho¬ 
rium, which is not used in weapons Car¬ 
ter will block the federal funds needed 
to complete a privately owned plant in 
Barnwell, SC. designed to leprocess 
used uranium fuel into plutonium He 
will also call for a “joint effoit' wuh 
other nations to tighten controls over 
plutonium use. 

[Environmentalists and anti-nuke 
organizations applauded the moves, al¬ 
though some felt Caiter should have 
killed the breeder program outright in¬ 
stead of merely changing its emphasis to 
breeders that do not use plutonium In¬ 
deed, if the Administration's estimates 
of domestic uranium reserves a mini¬ 
mum of 1.8 million tons and probably as 
much as 3.7 million —are accurate (some 
experts characterize them as speculative 
at best), development of the breeder re¬ 
actor would be less urgent because there 
would be enough uranium available to 
fuel conventional nuclear plants until at 
least the end of the century. 

Yet Carter's decision flew in the face 
of some high-level backing for breeders. 
The Government's own Energy Re¬ 
search and Development Administra¬ 
tion had long advocated plutonium 

.. . 


power, arguing that it would save the 
U.S. $50 billion in energy costs over 30 
years. Even more curiously, in March 
Energy Chief James Schlesinger com¬ 
missioned a panel of eleven energy and 
environment experts to study the breed¬ 
er issue. The group’s report, which en¬ 
dorsed further development of plutoni¬ 
um as a fuel source and concluded that 
the danger of weapons proliferation ex¬ 
isted with all kinds of reactors—not only 
breeders w'as released on the day the 


Administration made Us anti-breeder 
declaration Many of the experts felt 
the> had been ignored as they had 

Carter is known to have doubts as 
to whether breeders are worth the bil¬ 
lions it would cost to develop them But 
Ihe basic explanation fot his anti-plu- 
tonium stance seems to be politics Car¬ 
ter may be gambling that by coming out 
strongly against the bleeder reactor, 
which is the main focus of the ire of the 
anti-nuke forces, he can tamp down the 
debate over the safety of nuclear power 
and press on with the development of 
conventional uranium-fueled plants 
Partly because of the safety controversy, 
orders for such plants declined from 30 
in 1974 to three last year. 

Many in the energy industry regard 
Carter's position as dubious at best Says 
Charles Luce, chairman of New York's 
Consolidated Edison, "For future gen¬ 
erations, we can't give up such an im¬ 


portant energy resource as the breeder 
reactor The rest of the world isn't go¬ 
ing to give it up.” Washington Demo¬ 
crat Mike McCormack, a chemist who 
heads a House subcommittee on energy 
technology, argues that the proliferation 
problem has been exaggerated "As far 
as w'e know, there’s not been a single nu¬ 
clear weapon made anywhere on earth 
from the nuclear fuel cycle. It's far 
cheaper and easier to make them out¬ 
side the fuel cycle." McCormack adds 


that plutonium can be safeguarded 
against theft by storing it in casks weigh¬ 
ing 50 tons or so—rather unwieldy even 
for the most determined terrorist. 

Hot Debate. Carter wants the U S. 
to expand the plants that process ura¬ 
nium for conventional reactors. He will 
also offer other nations supplies of ura¬ 
nium fuel if they forswear plutonium in 
return His views on plutonium and 
breeder reactors will be the focus of hot 
debate at a conference on nonprolifer¬ 
ation to be held in London this month 
West Germany, to the Administration’s 
displeasure, has said it will go ahead 
with plans to sell Brazil plutonium-pro¬ 
ducing technology Sonic of the confer¬ 
ence participants —notably Britain and 
Prance, which already have prototype 
breeder reactors—are certain to argue 
that their stiff oil-import bills preclude 
doing away with plutonium, no matter 
how Washington feels. 
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RESOURCES 

Those Slippery Data 

When it comes to oil reserves, the 
U S is surely in the hole—as the Amer¬ 
ican Petroleum Institute reiterated last 
week The industry trade association 
reckoned that the nation's proven recov¬ 
erable reserves dropped last year by 1 7 
billion bbl.. to *0 9 billion bbl That is 
just one of many statistics measuring just 
what the U S. has dow n there, for no in¬ 
dustrial society gathcis more energy in¬ 
formation or has more computers to re¬ 
fine it. Yet the U S. is woefully unaware 
of the real si/e of its energy resources. 

Federal officials, who depend almost 
entirely on the oil and gas companies 
foi estimates of reserves, must contend 
with wildly varying figures, some of 
them just high-grade guesses. The prob¬ 
lem is a serious obstacle to policymak¬ 
ing I or example, the U S Geological 
Survey working from raw oil-company 
data and lacking funds to drill sufficient 
test holes—estimates that undiscovered 
resources of natural gas lying under wa¬ 
ter on the outer continental shelf may 
be as high as 655 trillion cu ft., which 
at current consumption rales for gas 
would meet U S needs for more than 
30 years But then again, says USGS, the 
resources might be less than half that 
much Lacking a better fix, energy plan¬ 
ners cannot estimate how much of the 
nation's requirements might be filled, 
and how quickly, if they overrode en¬ 
vironmentalist objections and opened 
all the fields to drilling Similarly, until 
there are better figures on all oil and 
gas reserves, no one can say how- much 
production might rise if prices were de¬ 
controlled. 

Wide Variables. Though they 
have scant evidence to back their ac¬ 
cusation, some Washington officials 
charge that the energy companies un¬ 
derstate reserves in order to promote 
price deregulation Industry leaders re¬ 
spond that estimating reserves is a high¬ 
ly inexact science Lxplains Dale Wood- 
dy. chief of Exxon's domestic natural- 
gas operations “Two well-qualified 
engineers can take the same raw data 
from a new field and come up with re¬ 
serve estimates that may vary by more 
than 50% " 

Washington adds to the confusion 
by demanding that the companies fill 
>ut barrels of leports, many of them 
overlapping and unnecessary In all, 44 
agencies conduct 261 energy data-gath- 
ering programs that will cost $100 mil¬ 
lion this year. The reporting guidelines 
are often as clear as crude oil. Typical¬ 
ly, one big oil company last year sub¬ 
mitted 375,000 computer print-outs and 
577 miles of computer tapes to the Fed¬ 
eral Energy Administration alone. 

The Government is determined to 
take a larger role in estimating reserves. 
While some industry leaders would wel¬ 
come this as lightening their burden, 
others fear that bureaucrats might be 



naive about the inherent vagaries of es¬ 
timating reserves and might strive for 
an exactitude that would be misleading. 
One good sign: Energy Chief James 
Schlesinger plans to consolidate and 
simplify the reporting programs and re¬ 
duce their number to 100 or less. He 
also wants new standards of conformity 
so that companies .will finally use the 
same criteria. Even then, because of the 
difficulty of measuring underground de¬ 
posits, the U S. will never know exactly 
how great its resources arc Says Inte¬ 
rior Secretary Cecil Andrus: “Unless the 
Government stations an inspector at ev¬ 
ery drill hole, every gas well and pipe¬ 
line and at the working face of every 
coal mine every day, we’ll never get 
completely accurate figures.” But with 
fewer reporting programs and better cri¬ 
teria, ihc estimates will be much more 
pieeise and, above all, more believable. 


TECHNOLOGY 

Recycling Nazi Secrets 

If the U.S is in an energy bind, con¬ 
sider the one that Na/i Germany faced 
in the 1930s it prepared to fight a world 
war with no secure reserves of oil at all 
The Germans’ solution was to make oil 
from coal, and they did that so success¬ 
fully that after 1944 (when oil sup¬ 
plies from Nazi-aligned Rumania were 
bombed out) the Luftwaffe planes flew, 
and the Reich tanks rolled, almost ex¬ 
clusively on coal-dcri ved gasoline Could 
Ihc Na/i know-how help the U S three 
decades Jater? 

The question occurred to Professor 
Richard Wamerdi, a chemical engineer 
at Texas A & M. He and a colleague. 
Historian Arnold Krammer, set out 18 
months ago to look up what was known 
about the German synthetic-oil pro¬ 
gram. It proved an unexpectedly ardu¬ 
ous task. 

Not for lack of documents. Because 


the Germane were compulsive record 
keepers, the entire history of the pro¬ 
gram—plant diagrams, patent descrip¬ 
tions, detailed reports on which catalysts 
and additives work best, even the 
monthly reports of Hitler’s 25 oil-from- 
coal plants—fell into American hands 
at the end of the war. But crude oil was 
available then in ample supply at $2 per 
bbl., and the man-made oil cost up to 
five times as much. So the German doc¬ 
uments were filed and forgotten. Wain- 
erdi and Krammer found some of the 
papers in the National Archives in 
Washington and others stuffed into 
crates in Government building? around 
the country. Until the two men came 
along, the documents had lain un¬ 
touched for 30 years. 

The Texas A. & M. specialists have 
located about 300,000 documents, only 
15% of which had been catalogued af¬ 
ter the war. Dow Chemical, Union Car¬ 
bide and Diamond Shamrock will help 
underwrite the massive job of collating 
all the information and feeding it into a 
computer at the federally run Oak Ridge 
Energy Center, where it will be avail¬ 
able to anyone who wants it. Already 
some interesting findings have turned 
up. For example. German scientists dis¬ 
covered a method of capturing the sul¬ 
furic acid released by coal when it is 
turned into oil. that could point to an im¬ 
portant pollution-control technique 

The basic technology for turning 
coal into oil or gas is known to just about 
every chemistry graduate student But 
until now, it has been considered un¬ 
economic- -though a plant built in South 
Africa with the help of German scien¬ 
tists has been turning out gas from coal 
for more than 20 years, and some Amer¬ 
ican companies are planning their own 
installations. Wainerdi and Krammer 
hope that the Nazi documents will show 
the way for other firms to avoid what¬ 
ever mistakes the Germans made and 
design plants more efficiently. Says 
Krammer: “Why re-invent the wheel?” 
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INFLATION 

A Plan for Fighting the Double Digits 


By one measure, at least, double-dig¬ 
it inflation is back As Jimmy Carter 
and his economic aides were busily pol¬ 
ishing the much trumpeted anti-infla- 
tion program he plans to announce this 
week, the Labor Department reported 
that the Wholesale Price Index rose 
1 1 % in March, the biggest jump since 
the bleak old days of October 1 975. That 
translated into an annual rate of 14%, 
and was the second straight month of 
double-digit rise. Just this sort of news, 
and fear of more, has sent the stock mar¬ 
ket tumbling 8.5% so far this year It 
continued to slide last week, although 
the other economic indicators have been 
so favorable that real gross national 
product may well rise 7.5'# or more m 
the second quarter. 

Speaking of wholesale prices, Lyle 
Gramley, a member of the President s 
Council of Economic Advisers, said: 
“We're certainly not happy with the 
numbers, but we don't think they are 
cause for alarm. Whatever way you look 
at it, you don't come up with anything 
much more than a 6.5% increase in the 
underlying rate of inflation ” 

Of course, inflation is unsafe at any 
speed above 4% or 5%. The latest rise 
was mostly due to a weather-induced 
leap in food prices, and economists in 
and out of Government tend to concur 
with Walter Heller, a member of Time's 
B oard of Economists, that “in two or 
three months, the food problem will be 
completely played out.” 

Less easy to explain away was a 
steep rise in industrial commodity 
prices* Many basic products, Including 


aluminum, rubber and various plastics, 
arc getting more expensive all the lime 
—and manufacturers have been moved, 
or at least tempted, to reflect the real or 
anticipated higher cost of supplies m 
their own prices Take James Brownell, 
vice president of Horida-based Weath- 
erking, Inc., maker of air conditioners 
“1 have seen in the past several months 
price increases from my vendors slip up¬ 
ward from five to seven percent It scares 
the daylights out of me ” 

No Coercion. Businessmen aie 
afraid of being caught short if Carter 
moves to contiols or guidelines. But the 
Administration has pledged that its in¬ 
flation remedy will not be coercive It 
will be billed as a voluntary effort by in¬ 
dustry and labor to keep prices and 
wages down. Businesses and unions will 
be urged—but not formally required—to 
notify the Administration in advance of 
pneermd wage boosts. In a small and se¬ 
lect number of cases, the principals will 
be invited to Washington to hear sug¬ 
gestions that their increases be modi¬ 
fied. As Treasury Secretary Michael 
Blumenthal told the National Associa¬ 
tion of Manufacturers in March “Let 
me assure you, as one trained in busi¬ 
ness, that we know the difference be¬ 
tween coercion and cooperation.” 

Still, as Chrysler Corp. Chairman 
John Riccardo said last week: “Every 
time he ICarter] starts talking prenotif¬ 
ication, we start thinking controls.” 
Businessmen and labor leaders are 
acutely aware of the President's ability 
to marshal public opinion and exert psy¬ 
chological pressure. Just after Carter's 


Inauguration, Budget Chief Bert Lance 
suggested to U S. Steel Chairman Ed¬ 
gar Speer that the company's projiosed 
price increase for tin-miII products was 
too high; Speer trimmed it to 4 8%. At 
week's end. officials of the United Steel- 
woikers Union approved a new three- 
year contract that provides for an 80c- 
an-hour increase over the life of the 
agreement. It also makes a modest start 
toward guaranteeing steelworkers life¬ 
time job security. Union and company 
spokesmen disagreed on whether the 
contract, which needs rank-and-file ap¬ 
proval. was inflationary. 

The Administration's standard for 
judging a price rise will be the adequacy 
of a company's profit margins. Ma¬ 
jor aluminum manufacturers recently 
raised prices with the Administrations 
tacit consent after demonstrating that 
their long-term costs were rising 

The rest of Carter's anti-inflation 
plan shows he is a moderate, and it 
should not scare the pinstripes off the 
business community Major elements 

► Formal review by the Economic 
Policy Group—a Cabinet-level panel 
analogous to the National Security 
Council—of the economic impact of vir¬ 
tually all proposed Government actions 
Carter has already tried to pull the plug 
on as many as 30 regional water pi ej¬ 
ects; he came out for a modest 20e boost 
in the minimum wage, to $2 50, he re¬ 
jected the request of the International 
Trade Commission for higher duties on 
imported shoes (see Essay) 

► Review by the White House of all 
existing regulations—job safety, trans- 
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portation. pollution control and the like 
—to try to reduce the cost of compli¬ 
ance by business while still meeting 
regulatory goals. The Occupational 
Safety and Health Administration, for 
example, is on the verge of requiring 
many manufacturers to further reduce 
noise in their plants, but the Council on 
Wage and Price Stability has reckoned 
that the price for business could run up 
to $32 billion a year, and osha may be 
obliged to retreat 

► Creation of an “early-warning 
system" to spot potential inflationary 
supply and capacity bottlenecks The 
Council on Wage and Price Stability will 
be enlarged to handle this system. 

► Commitment to a program to spur 
business investment it would include an 
attempt to reduce uncertainties about 
future Government regulations—for in¬ 
stance. pollution-control standards 
—that arc delaying capital projects, as 
well as renewed pledges that the Ad¬ 
ministration's tax reform proposals next 
fall will contain investment incentives 

The objective, as Charles Schult/c, 
chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisers, sums up, “is to do as much as 
possible to make sure you don't reac¬ 
celerate inflation, and do as much as you 
can to slow it down.'* The program will 
not be quite as voluntary as the Admin¬ 
istration would have businessmen be¬ 
lieve, and may not be as effective as Car¬ 
ter hopes But it does have the virtue of 
avoiding formal controls, and the new 
attempt to see that the Government docs 
not add unnecessarily to business's cost 
is a sign of progress. 
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INVESTIGATIONS 

The Story of 
Adela H. 

To much of Broadway, she is Adda 
the angel, the flamboyant, chestnut¬ 
haired Spanish beauty who helped bring 
a struggling little show called Hair to 
the Great White Way—and thence to 
the whole world—by investing $57,000 
in it in 1967. That strategic infusion, 
claims Adela LaFora Holzer, earned her 
$2 million. It also earned her a heap of 
fame among show biz folk and set her 
on the road to becoming a big-time the¬ 
atrical producer Actors, agents, com¬ 
posers, publishers—and, of course, psy¬ 
chiatrists- loved to mix with Adela and 
her third husband, Peter Holzer, who 
at one time or another has owned ship¬ 
ping and freight-forwarding companies. 
Everything about Adela, who claims to 
be 43, reeks of wealth her multicarat 
jewels, her Halston gowns, her Manhat¬ 
tan town house (the taxes alone arc $ 14,- 
000), her country home in New Jersey, 
complete with pool, sauna, gym and ten¬ 
nis court. So when Adela started jab¬ 
bering to her friends about ingenious 
ways of making money, they listened 

And talk she did In her galloping, 
heavily accented English, she liked to 
say: “Banks tell me l am a top business 
person They say to me, you have such 
a mind. The bankers can’t even follow “ 
Adela spun sugarplum stories of won¬ 
derful “deals” through which she could 
help people multiply their money by 
buying land in Spain and selling it for 
huge markups, or by shipping Japanese 
cars to Indonesia, or by getting into the 
import-export trade. And a lot of folks, 
credulous and captivated, begged to get 
in on the action. 

Off-Broadway. Lately the author¬ 
ities also have become fascinated by 
Holzers off-Broadway affairs New 
York Attorney General Louis Lefkowitz 
is investigating. Last week the Wall 
Street Journal splashed the story of her 
business affairs on Page One, reporting 
that Holzer talked friends into putting 
about $10 million into foreign ventures, 
many of which are hard to track down. 
(Holzer says the total is closer to $2.5 
million ) 

Some of the investors did nicely in¬ 
deed; New York Book Publisher Nor¬ 
man Monash, who plans to bring out 
Adela’s heavily edited autobiography, 
says she helped him turn $50,000 into 
$190,000 in 13 months, though there is 
now a little problem about retrieving 
funds (from a recent real estate deal) 
that are blocked in Spain. But others 
have done much less well, and quite a 
few are afraid that they will never see 
their money again. 

A research librarian heard about 
Holder's wizardry through a friend and 
invested $2,500 in what she understood 




ADELA HOLZER AT NEW YORK HOME 

The trouble with angels . 


was a “cement deal ” The first $600 in 
profits was to have been mailed to her 
more than a year ago, so far she has 
not seen a cent Guillermo Seco. a Man¬ 
hattan physician, made a $35,000 in¬ 
vestment through Hol/cr, who, he 
claims, sent him glowing earnings re¬ 
ports of the venture. But when it came 
lime to collect his profits, he could not. 
He sued and won a court judgment of 
$ 181.018 Holzer declines to discuss de¬ 
tails of precisely how her businesses 
work But for Seco’s complaint she has 
little regard “With $35,000 invested, 
he already was getting back $180,000 
in three years!” 

A psychiatrist claims that she and 
her husband invested in a land deal with 
Holzer and made a “fantastic” profit 
—but were charmed right out of n. Says 
she of Holzer: “Adela gave us a check 
for $100,000. Then she started to cry 
about how people were harassing her, 
and her life was in danger, and she was 
desperately in need of money. So my 
husband, who is also a psychiatrist, en¬ 
dorsed the check and gave it right back 
to her.” 

Holzer, says the wife, sank that mon¬ 
ey into two land ventures in Spain, for 
which she raised a reported $1.9 mil¬ 
lion from more than 50 investors in the 
New York area. The psychiatrist be¬ 
came suspicious when she did not re¬ 
ceive payment checks on schedule. 
Three weeks ago, she flew to Spain 
wh$fe, she says, she discovered that Hol- 
zer’s businessman father had bought a 
small piece of land in his daughter's 
name for $50,000 or $60,000—nowhere 
near what was supposedly invested, ^ 


' For her part, Holzer concedes that 
there have been problems. She contends 
that, for example, she has had trouble 
getting money out of Indonesia because 
of political turmoil there. As she told 
TIME Correspondent Mary Cronin: “1 
know many ffeople have not received 
profits from last year. But most people 
have made three or four times their 
money. They have become very greedy. 
One day I will write a book about greed." 

Holzer vigorously denies accusations 
that she might have put part of the mon¬ 
ey into her Broadway productions. Her 
theatrical ventures have been largely a 
case of Hair today, gone tomorrow. 
Since that hit, she has produced or in¬ 


vested heavily in more than a dozen 
shows, of which only two, Sherlock 
Holmes and Sleuth, made money. She 
and other backers lost lavishly on her 
big productions—for example, $800,000 
on Dude and $500,000 on Brainchild. 
So where has she got the money to cov¬ 
er her losses? She claims that business 
acumen has pulled her through. 

Undaunted, Holzer was talking last 
week of producing a new musical. Mer¬ 
ton of the Movies, and a play. Dirty Jokes. 
Protesting her lack of guile, Adela says: 
"I always help people, and I am getting 
always in problems for helping. But you 
see. In six weeks, it all be straightened 
out. Now F have good lawyers." 


BUILDING 

Motown Meets the Renaissance 


Detroit has more industry and less 
charm thun any other large American 
metropolis, and its downtown is not re¬ 
garded as one of the world's great gar¬ 
den spots. Businesses have been fleeing 
for years to the northern and western 
suburbs, with the result that the city cen¬ 
ter has become little more than a finan¬ 
cial hub by day, a graveyard at night. 
Fortunately, Henry Ford 11 decided five 
years ago to preside over an enviable re¬ 
birth on the Detroit River The big ‘cat¬ 
alyst," as Fold put it, would be construc¬ 
tion of the $337 million Renaissance 
Center, consisting of shops, offices and 
the world's tallest hotel, all designed by 
John Portman, the Atlanta architecl- 
planner-financier 

This week "Ren Ce r " celebrates its 
official dedication--though hammers 
and drills still echo through many of the 
project s cavernous passages The 73- 
story Detroit Plaza Hotel has only three- 
quarters of its 1,400 rooms ready for oc¬ 
cupancy. A reflective-glass cylinder, the 
hotel has an eight-story atrium lobby 
with a central pond and curved balco¬ 
nies—all standard elements of the style 
of Portman * Few shops and restaurants 
have opened their doors, since the 350,- 
000-sq.-ft.. tri-level mall housing most 
of them is still under construction. Ren 

* Portman also built the second tallest hotel At¬ 
lanta’s 70-story Peachtree Center Pla^a Hotel. 


Cen's four 39-story, octagonal office tow¬ 
ers arc finished, but only 68% of this is 
rented—much of that because Ford Mo¬ 
tor Co. leased a whole tower for 1,700 
employees (many of whom would have 
preferred to stay in Dearborn, eleven 
miles from the city center). 

AH the same, Ren Cen is a prodi¬ 
gious accomplishment Henry Ford is a 
man of considerable force, and when he 
talked about business showing a com¬ 
mitment to the salvation of downtown 
Detroit, other people listened. First he 
set up the Detroit Downtown Develop¬ 
ment Corp as a subsidiary of l ord 
Motor and assigned top real estate and 
financial people to staff it. Next he dis¬ 
cussed the project with his competitor, 
Richard C. Gerstcnberg, then chairman 
of General Motors, over lunch at the GM 
building; by dessert, Gerstcnberg had 
pledged his active support. Four months 
later. GM announced that it would in¬ 
vest $6 million and form a subsidiary of 
its own. (Gerstcnberg eventually put up 
another $6 million ) With Ford Motor 
as the managing partner, legions of oth¬ 
er mega-corporations pitched into Ren 
Cen as limited partners. Allied Chem¬ 
ical, Amoco, Burroughs. Goodyear, Gulf 
<& Western, Kresge. 

The result: one of the biggest pri¬ 
vately financed urban-development 
deals in history. Ren Cen’s first mort- 
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Aiming for an enviable rebirth . I 
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gage loan came lo $200 million, which > j 

Ford and fi lends say is the largest mort- i 

gage ever awarded to a single real es- ] 

late project Twenty-eight banks had to 
share the load for the up-front construc¬ 
tion loan that the mortgage will cover. 

Among them Chase Manhattan, Mor¬ 
gan Guaranty, First National of Chica¬ 
go and Bank of America The 51 Ren 
Cen partners, for their part, coughed up 
$114 million in equity, much of it in stag¬ 
gered amounts as costs surged. Said one 
banking partner. watching his contribu¬ 
tions swell and anticipating little return 
for years and years "We look on it as a 
write-off " 

Ren Cen’s deli actors cite various 
drawbacks Some companies have al¬ 
ready vacated office space in other 
downtown buildings to take up lodging 
in Ren Cen, that scarcely does much to 
invigoiate other quarters of central 
Detroit. To keep older commercial 
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buildings competitive, the city has given 
them real estate tax breaks, depleting to¬ 
tal assessed valuations in town (outside 
Ren Cen. that is) by $6 million. Critics 
contend that the self-contained charac¬ 
ter of Ren Cen will do little to encourage 
people to use the rest of downtown De¬ 
troit, which remains a lear-tillcd area 
despite a recent slowdown in violent 
crimes And the center's rentals to date 
fall short of expectations 

I he center’s supporters concede that 
it is too early to call the project a suc¬ 
cess Says l ord Financial Expert Stan¬ 
ley Seneker ‘We are looking ahead to 
something like four 01 five years to make 
this a reasonable business proposition ” 
Ren Cen. however, was intended not to 


CONSUMERISM 

The New Interventionists 

Advocates of a federal Agency for 
Consumer Advocacy have never had 
easy going Since 1970. bills to create 
such a watchdog have passed the House 
01 Senate several times, only to wither 
in conference committees or under 
threat of a presidential veto But per¬ 
sistence pays Last week the future sud¬ 
denly seemed brightci when President 
Carter, fulfilling a campaign promise, 
called for setting up a federal body to 
guard consumer interests 

The statement amounted to a pres¬ 
idential endorsement of bills also mlio- 


at the consumers’ expense. The agency 
would not be able to sue private com¬ 
panies, but it could go to court to chal¬ 
lenge the decisions of regulatory bodies. 
For example, if a telephone company 
were to ask for rate increases that the 
aca felt were excessive, the aca could 
appear before the Federal Communica¬ 
tions Commission to oppose the appli¬ 
cation. If overruled, the new body would 
be empowered to appeal to the courts. 
Says New York Congressman Benjamin 
Rosenthal, a co-sponsor in the House: 
“We see it as an advocacy agency, a 
small group of interventionist lawyers 
who are going to be very discreet in pick¬ 
ing and choosing their cases.” 

The bill’s critics, notably many cor¬ 
porate executives, see it as a monster in 
the making. Any company that needs 
government approval to raise or lower 
a price, change an interstate route, get 
an export license or win permission to 
market a drug, could be subject to aca’s 
watchful eye. So loo would companies 
that have to meet Government safety 
standards for their products. Complains 
General Foods Chairman James Fergu¬ 
son, an outspoken critic. “The cost of vir¬ 
tually nonstop litigation would increase 
enormously the expense of running any 
business and the price of goods to the 
consumer, while the costs on the Gov¬ 
ernment side would raise his taxes as 
well.” 

Campaign Pledge. A new layer of 
bureaucracy is the very thing Carter 
wants least On the same day that he en- 


ennih its backers but to revitalize the 
city Here too, judgment of its effective¬ 
ness is premature, but there are already 
a few stirrings of rebirth downtown A 
new iiverfront plaza is under construc¬ 
tion near by, it boasts an obelisk and a 
fountain by the noted sculptor Isamu 
Noguchi Part of Woodward Avenue 
will soon become a covered mall, and 
streets leading into colorful Greektown 
will be widened to encourage traffic The 
University of Detroit put $5 million into 
its old law school building, adjacent to 
Ren Cen. mainly because the project 
was going up Ren Cen's creators are 
confident that ultimately 75% of its ten¬ 
ants will be emigrants from the suburbs 
or businesses that had verged on flight 
from downtown. 

Art from Italy. Henry F ord and his 
colleagues are in a rmxxl for celebra¬ 
tion. This week Bob Hope will zing his 
one-liners in the hotel’s vast Renais¬ 
sance Ballroom at a $300-pcr-couple 
dinner to benefit the Detroit Symphony. 
One guest will be Elio Gabbuggiani. 
mayor of Detroit’s “sister city” of Flor¬ 
ence, Italy, who was initially refused a 
visa by U.S. authorities because he is u 
Communist. With the mayor comes a 
loan of the priceless bronze Boy with a 
Dolphin by Renaissance Sculptor An¬ 
drea del Verrocchio. The Detroiters had 
thought that they had the loan of Don¬ 
atello’s David locked up—a sure-fire 
draw for the new Ren Cen—but the Ital¬ 
ian culture ministry said no. 


duced last week in both houses, and 
cheered congressional sponsors enough 
for them to predict quick passage That 
may prove to be easier said than done 
A Lou Harris poll in January showed 
63% of Lhe public in favor of an Agen¬ 
cy for Consumer Advocacy and I l r \ op¬ 
posed. But support could well decline as 
debate intensifies and voters begin to 
look at how the aca would function 
Since eveiyonc is a consumer, its po¬ 
tential reach would be broad indeed 
Specifically, its task would be to mon¬ 
itor the actions of other governmental 
departments for abuses of their powers 


dorsed aca, the President also signed 
legislation enabling him to follow 
through on another campaign pledge 
—to reorganize and reduce the size of 
the Federal Government. Carter pro¬ 
posed initial funding of only $11 mil¬ 
lion or $12 million annually for aca. 
Said Esther Peterson, the new presiden¬ 
tial assistant for consumer affairs, wbosc 
task will be to lobby the proposal on 
Capitol Hill. "I am not for Big Business 
or Big Bureaucracy. We have to start 
small ” If past experience is any guide, 
keeping it small may turn out to be hard¬ 
er than creating it. 
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(TOP) A LINE OF DEPRESSION VICTIMS WAIT FOR BUNDLES OF CLOTHES IN THE '30»; (ABOVE) A 
LINE OF CIVIL RIGHTS MARCHERS ON THE MOVE IN THE '60s; (RIGHT) AUTHOR STUDS TERKEL 

Listening to the Voice of theTerkel 


TALKING TO MYSELF 

by STUDS TERKEL 

316 pages. Pantheon. $10. 

Next to Richard Nixon, the person 
whose career has been most dramati¬ 
cally affected by the tape recorder is 
Studs Terkel Although he earned 
patchy renown as a Chicago radio- I V 
personality, Terkel's national promi¬ 
nence came through three books 
crammed with transcripts of other peo¬ 
ple’s conversations. Division Street 
America, Hard Times and Working The 
subjects changed with each book, but 
Terkcl’s theme did not I hear America 
speaking All the while the most pro¬ 
vocative talker was a rumpled man with 
floppy white hair and an omnipresent 
cigar—the one who was asking the ques¬ 
tions, and listening. 

Free Floater. In Talking to Myself 
Terkel, 65, is listening to his memories 
What he chiefly recalls are the people 
he has met and the stories he has been 
told. As an autobiographer, Terkel is 
modest to the point of evasion. Given 
the chance to tell all about himself, he 
elects to tell almost nothing. “I’m con¬ 
stantly play-acting," he says with un¬ 
usual self-consciousness during an inter¬ 
view with Ivy Compton-Burnett. “Here, 
with you, I begin to talk like you. When 
I’m with a Chicago hoodlum, I talk like 
him. I’m a chameleon ” This free-float¬ 
ing identity comes with the territory that 
Terkel long ago carved out for himself. 
Through sheer unobtrusiveness, he has 
become a man after Henry James' dic¬ 
tum: one on whom nothing is lost. 
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His early days provided Terkel with 
plenty to find He grew up in the city 
that produced the fictional Studs Lon- 
igan and Augie March and the real A1 
Capone His mother owned a boarding¬ 
house and later leased a hotel near the 
Loop. Its lobby was a stage set filled with 
bit players of the ’20s drifters, griflers, 
autodidacls, a few nuts and bolts from 
ihe political machine Some of the 
guests, Terkel remembers, “favored me 
with lit lie nickel blue books writings of 
Lugene V. Debs, Clarence Harrow, 
Thomas Paine, Bob Ingersoll. Upton 
Sinclair. Voltaire “ Young Terkel was 
ripe for this heady blend of populism 
and indignation The political passion 
of his life was conceived in 1924 when 
Fighting Bob La Folletle ran for Pres¬ 
ident on the Progressive ticket. “There 
were two other candidates," Terkel 
notes, “one of whom won." 

Chicago gave the young man daily 
lessons in the difference between high 
ideals and street-level reality During a 
state election in 1930. Terkel was paid 
$5 by one candidate to watch the vot¬ 
ing at a local fire station He re-creates 
a scene that was to be repeated through 
the decades. “There are a number of fa¬ 
miliar faces among the voters That is, 
they've become familiar, having entered 
the polling place several times this day 
... In some instances, the X marked on 
the ballot has been in the nature of a 
proxy vote on behalf of some dear de¬ 
parted, whose name is still among those 
registered.” 

Spliced between such fedenei^in4\o 
chronological sequence, are vignettes 




drawn from breadlines in the '30s and 
civil rights marches in the '60s, from on- 
the-road problems of black musicians in 
the 40s and off-ihc-air problems of 
blacklisted performers in the 50s Tcr- 
kel's range as a historian is determined 
by the range of what he saw and heard 
—a limitation in other reporters, per¬ 
haps, but a vast license in Terkel's case 
He was in Chicago when Dillmger was 
shot and in Selma in 1965 lie has also 
elicited conversation from just about ev¬ 
ery notable from Bertrand Russell to 
Mahalia Jackson - and he is still at his 
listening post at Chicago's wr mt 

Indefatigable Romantic. Terkel's 
prime failing is his unwillingness to con¬ 
tradict—or entertain a critical thought 
- -about anyone who was nice enough 
to spend time with him He listens rhap- 
sodically as British Director Joan Lit¬ 
tle wood says, i m sick to death of all 
these silly old political and social and ed¬ 
ucational systems which have got in the 
way of human expression ” Not a word 
from Terkel, wondering whether those 
systems are not perhaps products of hu¬ 
man expression On the evidence of 
Talking to Myself. Terkel has rarely 
sought out people who actually run 
things An indefatigable romantic, he 
prefers the “mule, inglorious Miltons" 
among the underdogs the Welsh miner 
with a taste for the impressionists, the 
Cockney waitress with a Bruegel print 
on her wall, the Swedish miner who 
quotes Gibbon. Terkel is moved by what 
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“Knowledge is of two kinds; 
we know a subject ourselves 
or we know where we can 
get information upon it? 

Samuel Johnson 1709—1784 

Although most companies planning multi¬ 
national strategies know the market very well 
indeed, it can be helpful to know where to get 
additional information on it. 

If your company is searching for such infor¬ 
mation on a city, a country, or a continent, we’d 
suggest you get in touch with your nearest TIME 
advertising sales office. 

There you’ll find studies on international 
trends useful to any company planning a multina¬ 
tional marketing strategy. 

They’re yours for the asking. Let TIME help you. 



For multinational marketing 
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he takes to be the oppression of Such ' 

pie. As he presents them, though, they 
seem to be doing very nicely indeed. 

Yet Terkel goes a long way to* 
ward correcting the sociological imbal¬ 
ance between charts and characters. 
The latter have always consumed him. 
The law degree he earned from the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago never displaced his 
curiosity about people—or made him 
a dollar. In retrospect, Terkel’s deci¬ 
sion not to practice law looks inspired 
He might have made a passable at¬ 
torney. he has proven an entertaining 
and invaluable witness Paul Gray 

Follow the Lieder 

SCHUBERT'S SONGS, A BIOGRAPHICAL STUDY 

by DIETRICH FISCHER DlfcSKAU 
Translated by kenneth s. whitton 
333 pages, Knopjf. $1 2.50. 

Dietrich sings lieder. Fischer is the 
Bach specialist. And Dieskau stars in 
opera So goes the legend of the most 
subtle, intellectual and prolific baritone 
of the past 25 years. If there is a Kunst- 
hed inn song) Dietrich Fischci-Dieskau 
has not recorded m that mellifluous, bur¬ 
nished voice, it is not worth the vinyl. 
He has of laic taken up conducting, and 
his lyric versions of Schubcit’s Sympho¬ 
nies Nos 5 and 8 i"Unfinished”) tan be 
found on an Angel L.P Yet Fischcr- 
Dieskau has found the time and talent 
for a new career literature Last year 
he produced Warner and Nietzsche, a 
lively account of the celebrated battle 
of composer and philosopher. 

His latest work is a learned, im¬ 
mensely readable study of Schubert’s life 
and songs 1 he volume grew out of a 
long article Fischer-Dieskau wrote for 
his three-volume, 29-1 P collection of 
.Schubert lieder issued by Deutsche 
Grammophon seven years ago There is 
also a companion volume, the Fischer- 
Dieskau Batik of Lieder (Knopf. $15). 
containing texts and new translations of 
the singer’s favorite German songs 

Boozy Sessions. Schubeit 's Songs 
is not a how-to-do-il book, although mu¬ 
sicians might piofit from the author’s in¬ 
sight. In discussing the song cycle Die 
Wwterreise (Winter Journey), that stark 
‘chain of variations on the theme of 
grief." the author notes a brightening of 
atmosphere brought about by a transi¬ 
tion from the minor to major key Sing¬ 
ers beware, he warns ’Things seem less 
desperate -but Schubert is not finished 
yet By reverting to the acerbity of the 
original minor mode during the post- 
Jude. he rules out any possibility of self- 
indulgence or sentimental self-pity ” 

Most of the current Schubert liter¬ 
ature is based, as Fischer-Dieskau notes, 
on the documents unearthed and pub¬ 
lished in 1946 by the Austrian scholar 
Otto Erich Dcutsch. Compared with the 
1.500 JetteTs of Beethoven that still ex¬ 
ist. the Schubert documentation is woe¬ 
fully small. Use of the songs to fill in 
some of the ’'psychological gaps'* is a pa- 





SCHUBERT & FISCHER-DIESKAU 

No straw men. 

lentially dangerous technique Mo/art. 
for example, produced joyous music m 
desperate circumstances. With Schu¬ 
bert, however, it seems an acceptable ap¬ 
proach Aside from his school teaching 
and boo/y sessions in various Viennese 
inns, the composer had almost no life 
at all apart from his music “He needed 
to imagine what he could not experi¬ 
ence." says Fischer-Dieskau “That is 
why he loved poets above all others " 
The popular image of Schubci t is of a ge¬ 
nial, easy-going sort who hardly real¬ 
ized his own worth In fact, “the texts 
of his songs hint at the bitterness with¬ 
in him Sorrow and happiness, hu¬ 
mility and arrogance, modesty and 
pride, contemplation and passion speak 
to us out of the music." 

Schubert wrote 608 songs He would 
dash them off on napkins or menus, 
when he was 18, he set five on Aug. 19, 
six on Aug. 25 and eight on Oct. \9. 
That kind of productivity has led some 
writers to deduce that the composer was 
something less than a craftsman who 
threw off the liedcr without thought or 
revision “One glance at the concise ac¬ 
curacy with which he put his intentions 
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down should give the lie to such fan¬ 
tasies," writes his new champion. “It is 
true that the musical ‘polishing,’ which 
makes Beethovens sketchbooks look 
like battlefields, w'as not Schubeits 
method." Obviously, “the w'ork was al¬ 
ready clearly conceived in his head " 
The point is important to the author, 
who wants Schubert removed from the 
shadow of Haydn, Mo/art and Beetho¬ 
ven “Those who deny him the role of in¬ 
novator must be deaf to the futuristic 
chords which can be heard in the piano 
sonatas, the quartets, the String Quintet 
and in Die Winterretse 

There are no straw men in this book 
—and plenty of villains Fischer-Dies¬ 
kau recalls that the publisher Hashnger, 
when proffered the first gioup of songs 
from Die Winterreise. responded with a 
paltry one florin per song He reminds 
the reader that none of Schubert’s nine 
symphonies was published during his 
lifetime, and that the author of Faust re¬ 
acted indifferently to the 70 songs Schu¬ 
bert made of his poems songs which 
propelled Goethe to a new prominence. 
Perhaps the musician's short, biller life 
could have gone no other way As l isch- 
er-Dieskau concludes in this rich vol¬ 
ume. Schubert's "industry and produc¬ 
tivity would have driven 20 publishers 
to the brink of despair " The industry 
and productivity of his new and bril¬ 
liant critic should drive music lovers to 
the bookstores William Bender 

Heartbreak Hill 

THE BOSTON MARATHON 

by JOC FALIS 

203 pages. Illustrated. Macmillan. 

$9.95. 

The road from Hopkmton, Mass . to 
Boston is well marked and in good re¬ 
pair, bai ring traffic jams, the automobile 
trip between cities takes about 40 min¬ 
utes Why. then, will a crowd gather on 
Hayden Rowe this month to risk shin 
splints, blisters and coronancson the 26- 
mile, 385-yard run from there to Bos¬ 
ton's Prudential Center 7 Because it is 
theirs the Boston Marathon, an endur- 


MARATHONERS SPRINTING TO FINISH 



ance test that makes a winner out of 
every runner who completes the course 
There are, as the Detroit Free Press 
sports editor Joe Falls admits in this 
bright, anecdotal history, dozens of 26- 
mile races But there is only one Boston 
Marathon The rewards for running in 
this unique race are nugatory. The win¬ 
ner receives a laurel wreath, other top 
finishers gel medals worth little more 
than the cost of the bus ride they have 
just avoided, all finishers are granted a 
bowl of generally inedible beef stew. Yet 
since 1897, the marathon has drawn an 
ever widening group of manic adherents. 
Last year's start resembled a Cecil B 
DeMille epic, with a cast of thousands 
including celebrated distance special¬ 
ists. 45-year-old joggers and some for¬ 
mer heart-attack patients—jostling for 
a chance to defeat heal, fatigue and a 
piece of local topography known appro¬ 
priately as Heartbreak Hill This year s 
field is expected to be even bigger. 

f alls' chronicle, which will delight 
the sedentary as much as it may in¬ 
spire fitness freaks, explains why One 
must, after all, be a superb athlete to 
play left field for the Boston Red Sox, 
guard for the New York Knicks or quar¬ 
terback for the Minnesota Vikings. But 
anyone with enough determination can 
run the marathon and even the strag¬ 
glers do a good deal belter than Phei- 
dippides, the gallant Greek who start¬ 
ed the madness back in 490 B C . when 
he ran 25 miles to tell his fellow Athe¬ 
nians about their troops' great victory 
at Marathon. Though many have feared 
the worst, no one has ever expired in 
the Boston Marathon Pheidippides, 
goes the legend, was so pooped by his 
performance that he staggered into Ath¬ 
ens, gasped "Nike r ‘ (Victory 1 ) and 
d Topped dead. Peter Stoler 
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4 Well give you a royal welcome 
to Britain in JubileeTfear! 


This year, Queen Elizabeth II 
celebrates 25 years as Queen of 
Great Britain. And to mark the 
occasion, there will be fetes and 
festivals, pageants and pageantry 
throughout the British Isles. 

So if you’re planning a visit to 
Britain, you couldn’t pick a more 
exciting time. 

Thanks to present currency 
exchange rates, British Airways 
Holidays in London and Britain 
are now even more amazing value 
than usual. 

Ask your travel agent about 
our holidays in Jubilee Year. And 
remember whenever you come to 
Britain we’ll always give you that 
same warm welcome — 

It’s nice to have you with us.* 






British 

airways 

We’ll take more care of you. 




What a good time for the good taste of a Kent. 
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Our Own Good 

To the Editors 

While reading your article about 
what President Carter's new energy 
package [April 41 holds in store for us, 
1 was shocked The situation has actu¬ 
ally reached the point where the people 
of the U S have to be ordered to con¬ 
serve energy 

It is like some science-fiction story 
a government has to begin to run the 
way people live just to get them to do 
something that was for their own good 
in the first place 

Jim Campbell 
Seneca Falls, N Y 

One can appieciate the obstacles 
ahead for our new energy boss The idea 



JAMES SCHLESINGER 


of energy conservation for many people 
is leaving the lights ofTat home and tak¬ 
ing the dinosaur in the driveway out for 
a 70-m p h. spin on the freeway’ 

Bob G Dickie 
l m-S elva Beach, Calif 

Let’s face it. the Industrial Revolu¬ 
tion is over What this country sorely 
needs now is a Manual Revolution, a re¬ 
turn to greater reliance upon plain old 
manual labor. We can start by melting 
down the hundreds of thousands of elec¬ 
tricity-consuming milking machines, 
then putting all the bureaucrats and mil¬ 
lions of others not gainfully employed 
to work milking cows 

If we are willing to rely upon peo¬ 
ple power rather than energy resources, 
we could really begin to defoliate the bu¬ 
reaucratic jungle, create a lot of honest 
jobs and save energy. 

William D Santoro. M D. 

Beverly Hills. Calif 

1 am afraid that the breeder-reac¬ 
tor program is being sacrificed in the ex¬ 
pectation that environmentalists will 
produce less resistance to the mining 


and burning of coal But in 20 years, 
when the sky is noticeably darker from 
soot created by coal plants, the cancer 
rate of people living in the cities is ris¬ 
ing from breathing the coal wastes and 
the land is becoming scarred from coast 
to coast by strip mining, what will our al¬ 
ternatives be then'* 

When President Caitcr warned that 
Americans would have to sacrifice, I do 
not think he meant our generation, but 
rather our children's 

David R Stamp/' 
Cot am. N > 

f or the President to expect a I0 r f- 
1 5 r < drop in his popularity due to the re¬ 
lease of a tough energy policy is a na¬ 
tional disgrace. 1 can assure him the only 
reaction of many Americans will be one 
of gratitude 

James G Moody 
San Antonio 


Indira’s Downfall 

1'he result of India's general elec¬ 
tion was no surprise I Apr il 4| Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi's predecessors did not undo the 
bonds of foreign domination and light 
for freedom for the man on the stteei so 
that they could be replaced 30 years lat¬ 
er by contrary author itai lanism Her de¬ 
viation from the path of democracy led 
to her inevitable downfall 

Bramble Sent/ 
Kinbathgoda. Sti Lanka 

One wonders how much freedom we 
would still enjoy if we had 620 million 
people in America Considering the 
problems she faced. Mrs Gandhi tie- 
serves a better ‘report card ' from her 
successor . Morarji Dcsai 

Mona Ninon Anted 
Gardena , Calif 
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Indira Gandhi has made it possible 
for the Indians to throw stones at hei 
by the progiessive government policies 
that put food in then bellies, thus giv¬ 
ing strength to their throwing arms 
Basic human need puts food above po¬ 
litical democracy 

Try living in Calcutta for 22 years 
on one handful of rice each day, won¬ 
dering each night where tomorrow’s 
handful will come from 

Lou ok Notash 
A lx m. Neb 
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Indira Gandhi s mass sterilization 
program was ahead of its time When 
the Third World is finally ready for it. 
it will be too late and Malthus will have 
been avenged 

M George Haddad 
San Jose. Calif 


Throwaway Children? 

After reading your article on chil¬ 
dren and pornography 1 April 41, 1 have 
come to the conclusion that the only just 
way for me to rear my children would 
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How Fares 

theWoHd? 

Each week TIME 
answers this question 
with a complete wrap- 
up of the affairs of the 
world. 

Not only the world 
of day-to-day news, as it 
happens here and 
around the globe, but 
the world of Art, Educa¬ 
tion, Law, Religion, 
Science, Sport, Theater, 
Economy and Business, , 
People, Medicine, jj 
Music, Television, Mod- j 
ern Living — to name but 
a few. 

And TIME brings 
you more than just the 
news. TIME clarifies the 
complex and explains 
the significance of what 
is elsewhere merely 
reported. 

For this reason, 
twenty-six million well- 
informed men and 
women throughout the 
free world look to TIME 
each week to satisfy 
their need to know of 
events, large and small, 
that shape their lives. 

TIME 

The Weekly Newsmagazine 
of the World. 


be to pack them up and move as far 
away as possible from this wretched so- 
called civilization. 

Margaret Miller Sanchez 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 

Having perfected such disposables 
as beverage containers, diapers, towels 
and razors, it is only natural that we 
would come up with the ultimate throw¬ 
away our children 

Robert C lielnig 
Hotly wood, Fla. 

All 1 read about is ‘rights" under 
the First Amendment Where are the 
people's rights? When do we get justice 
in lieu of legal technicalities? 

John L Johnson 
Carlsbad , CaliJ'. 

I f k idd ic porn is so successful. it is be- 
cause millions of Americans want it, 
seek it out, pay for it Let's try to find 
what it is that creates the taste for kiddie 
porn and then seek a psychological solu¬ 
tion of some kind for the customers. 

Jo-Ann Maranelh 
Albany. N Y. 


Jesus v. the Pharisees 

A big hurrah to NBC for supporting 
what should be one of the best portray¬ 
als of Christ ever put on celluloid— Jesus 
of Nazareth l April 41. As for the critics 
of the production. Bob Jones and his fol¬ 
lowers, I hope the non-Christian world 
does not take them too seriously. Jesus 
dealt with people like this in his day 
—they were called Pharisees. 

Bruce Wilson 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 
J^ouisville, Ky. 

You are being less than fair in blam¬ 
ing "Protestant right-wingers” for "leap¬ 
ing to the conclusion that the portrayal 
of Jesus Christ in Jesus of Nazareth 
would deny Christ's divine nature ” 

What else were Evangelical Chris¬ 
tians to think when the film's director 
announced he would portray Jesus as a 
gentle, simple man, rather than God. 
and said he would be destroying myths 9 
Believe me, them’s fightin' words’-’es¬ 
pecially for Christians who revere Jesus' 
deity as well as his humanity 

Herbert Henry Ehrenstein 
Philadelphia 


No More Dragons, Please 

Here we go again! Scolding half the 
nations of the globe because they vio¬ 
late human rights l April 41 

Four times in this century we have 
become entangled in bloody wars be¬ 
cause we had moral leadership that led 
us to "Make the world safe for democ¬ 
racy," “The Four Freedoms,” "Save 
South Korea from the Communists,” 
"Save South Viet Nam from the Com¬ 
munists." Now we've got a new resound¬ 
ing slogan, "Protect human rights ev¬ 


erywhere,” that may compel us one day 
to don our shining silver armor, buckle 
on our nuclear sword, and again ride 
forth and do battle with the wicked 
dragon. 

Victor Rosen 

IjOs Angeles 

The SALT talks and human rights are 
not two disparate items human rights, 
and the absence of them in the Soviet 
Union, is the indirect reason for the SALT 
talks. Solve the human rights dilemma 
and the solution to most other dilem¬ 
mas will follow as minor matters. Con¬ 
tempt for or ignoring human rights in¬ 
evitably leads to injustice, war and 
repression—in fact, most of the evils of 
mankind 

R H Swain 
Thousand Palms, Calif 
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Expensive Love Life 

Most Norwegians were for the evic¬ 
tion of Mossad Agent Sylvia Raphael 
Schjodt IMarch 28] The man who was 
shot was innocent Any political argu¬ 
ments in Mrs. Schjodt’s favor therefore 
carry no weight whatsoever Hopefully, 
Norway will continue to expel terrorists, 
even at the cost of their love lives 

Dick Kobro 
Oslo. Norway 


Roots in the Alps 

Tracing roots IMarch 281 is certain¬ 
ly not an exclusively American indoor 
sport It is being exercised even in thLS 
small village of the southern Swiss Alps 

A couple of generations ago, ambi¬ 
tious youngsters aiming at a better way 
of life had to emigrate, mostly to Aus¬ 
tralia. Now every year we enjoy the visit 
of descendants, full-fledged young Aus- 
sies, undertaking willingly this detour in 
order to see the place where Great- 
Great-Grandfather came from. 

The harassed clerk of inhabitants 
control tries to oblige by climbing lad¬ 
ders to produce dusty ledgers, mostly in 
vain since exact birth dates are un¬ 
known, and there are heaps of identical 
family and Christian names here. 

(Mrs ) Susan Cortesi 
Poschiavo, Switzerland 

In your feature on genealogy. De- 
brett is referred to as the “guru of ped¬ 
igree ” With all due respect to Debrett 
it has never published genealogical 
works. Burke's is the only organization 
in the world which publishes collections 
of individual family histories, and not 
only royal, titled and landed pedigrees. 
We are currently preparing a six-vol¬ 
ume work on American families. 

Hugh Montgomery-Massing herd 
Editor. Burke’s Series 
London 
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On a volume of 113.928,570 shares, 
the New York Stock Exchange Com¬ 
posite closed at 54.91, up 1.55 for the 
week ending April 15, 1977. The Dov\ 
Jones 30 stock industrial average was 
947.76, up 28.88. Standard & Poor’s 500 
stock index was 101.04, up 2.69. Among 
significant n.y.s r. stocks 
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It doesn’t 
take much to 
become a refugee. 

Your race or 
beliefs 

can be enough. 



UN NCR is tin. 1 < >II*kc of the United 
Nations High C ommissionci fur KHugecs 
(lur tub is to co-ordinate the wm lit 
wide voluntary efforts to solve refugee 
problems 

lo gi\e the rights ol mail hack to 
refugees The light to work, m vdut ation 
brcednm ol religion Identity papets 
Travel documents I cgal protection 


Nout.nl show your sohdarilv will', 
people m need h\ supporting the voluntary 
relugee oigamsations in vourvountrv 
Tliev don’t ask \uui help to support 
refugees loresei and ever 

1 lu y need vour help to make relugecs 
self supporting 

L iving a useful, peaceful and happy life 
somewhere m the world Just as um do 


llnitad Nations High Commissioner for Refugees. 


a 
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‘It was very tough. They really took a lot of shots at Schlesinger. 
But he defended himself well lie’s a very smart man.” 

So said President Jimmy Carter to Timl Correspondent Stanley 
Cloud during Cloud's memorable and exclusive day at the White 
House, in which he talked to and obser\ed the President from dawn 
to midnight (Timi . April 18) Carter was talking about a session 
with Cabinet members and advisers to hammer out ^he energy plan 
that the President will present to the nation this week Liven before 
its release the plan generated violent debate As preparation for that 
debate and to get the ideas of business, labor, political and envi¬ 
ronmental leaders. Time Inc convened a special energy conference 
in Williamsburg. Va . earlier this month 

For three days, 88 participants—including former Treasury Sec- 
lelary George Shull/, Senator Henry Jackson. Lastern Air Lines 
C hairman Frank Borman and FrWiionmentalist Barry Commoner 
—discussed the problems of shortages, allei native power sources, con- 
seivation and energy legislation One of the speakers was Picsidcn- 
tial Adviser Schlesinger. the subject of a major story in oui April 4 
issue, in which we published a preview of the Administration's en¬ 
ergy program Although there were heated debates among the guests. 

1 was struck by a spirit of cooperation even among ideological op¬ 
posites Fvcryone seemed finally convinced that we must all work to¬ 
gether to solve this dilemma 

Time Inc. Chairman Andrew Heiskell. Lditor-in-Cfnef Medley 
Donovan and othei Time Inc officers served on the rostrum to help or¬ 
ganize the debates Associate Fditor David Tinnin, who regularly fol¬ 
lows the L nergy beat, talked extensively with participants at the 
conference, then returned to New York to write about the meeting 
His story accompanies this week's report on Carter s enetgy pro¬ 
gram in the U S section's assessment of his first three months 

This year’s energy confcionce is not the first that Time Inc has 
sponsored Four years ago. we convened a similar meeting to discuss 
the already apparent shortage Six months after the Arab oil em¬ 
bargo in 1973. we held a second conference, recognizing «hat in a 
few short years, the energy crisis had become one of the greatest chal¬ 
lenges facing the free world How do we continue our present course, 
and grow in the future, as the fuels that power our lives disappear 9 
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A Guide to This Week's TIME 

COVER STORY: p. 16. Since he took office in January, 
U S. President Jimmy Carter has effectively built up polit¬ 
ical capital by assiduously courting public support. This week 
he will be spending that capital—and risking the loss of a 
great deal of it. Amid major decisions on inflation, trade, 
arms limitations and a welter of other issues, Carter, on his 
90th day in office, will unveil his tough and controversial en¬ 
ergy conservation program, the most comprehensive ever 
proposed by a President. In an effort to end America’s prof¬ 
ligate use of energy, the President’s program will increase 
the cost of gasoline, heating oil and natural gas—and pe¬ 
nalize the wasteful by, for example, adding up to $2,500 in 
new taxes to the purchase price of gas-guz/Jing big cars. Pre¬ 
dicts Chief Carter Aide Hamilton Jordan: “This will be a 
greater test of his leadership than any other single issue. 
The impression has to be made that (the energy crisis] is a se¬ 
rious, permanent problem, and the changes and adjustments 
that we have to make in our life-styles also have to be per¬ 
manent and serious.” 

THE WORLD: p. 6. In the wake of the Israeli scandal in¬ 
volving Premier Yitzhak Rabin, Defense Minister Shimon 
Peres seems likely to become the nation s new head of gov¬ 
ernment following general elections to be held May 17. An 
adroit politician who studied at Harvard and speaks both 
French and English, Peres is generally viewed at home as 
hawkish. Nonetheless he quickly sought to soften his image 
by offering a more dovish colleague the Defense portfolio. 
If Peres’ Labor Party fails to get a strong enough vote in the 
elections, he may be forced to.offer a high position m his Cab¬ 
inet to Yigael Yadin, founder of the new Democratic Move¬ 
ment for Change. A former Chief of Staff of Israel’s defense 
forces, Yadin is a world-renowned archaeologist who has 
written research works on the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
p. 8. The invasion of southern Zaire by a band of Ka- 
tangese rebels trained and equipped in Angola may have 
been stalled by military aid preferred by several foreign 
countries. France airlifted equipment for 1,500 Moroccan 
troops, whom King Hassan II sent to Zaire to shore up Pres¬ 
ident Mobutu Sese Seko’s ineffectual army. Both Sudan and 
Uganda promised to provide military support, and Egypt, 
fearful of growing Communist influence in Africa, sent a 
fact-finding mission to Zaire. 

p. 9. The yen reached its highest exchange level against 
the U.S. dollar in more than three years last week, in¬ 
dicating that Japan’s central bank has followed Premier 
Takeo Fukuda’s orders to keep “hands off’ the inter¬ 
national money market. The yen’s upward revaluation, 

sajwusr* .. . . i ... • 


amounting to an increase of 7 6% since the first of the 
year, will make Japanese exports dearer, but should soothe 
the Western nations that have complained about Tokyo’s 
heavy trade imbalances. Some observers believe the rise in 
the yen will help to avert criticism that Premier Fukuda is 
expected to encounter at the economic summit in London 
next month. 

p. 10. Spain took a major step toward the establishment of 
democracy by announcing that the Communist Party was le¬ 
galized and thereby qualified to participate in national elec¬ 
tions to take place in June The governincnt s decision im¬ 
mediately provoked the resignation of a rightist who was 
Navy Minister, but after an acrimonious meeting other mil¬ 
itary leaders reluctantly accepted the decision. Premier 
Adolfo Suarez moved partially because he feared divisive 
protests if the Communists were not allowed on the ballot, 
and partially because Spain desperately wants closer eco¬ 
nomic and political ties with the European Community 

MEDICINE: p. 42. New Zealand's Auckland area has de¬ 
veloped an extensive system of outpatient care that has re¬ 
duced hospital slays markedly and saved the government 
millions. Nurses pay regular visits to the patients. Trained 
therapists and household help are provided when neces¬ 
sary, and family members are instructed in ways to help. 
Most of the patients prefer the familiar surroundings of their 
own homes to the more antiseptic atmosphere of a hospital. 

ECONOMY A BUSINESS: p. 44. Henry Ford II. the grand¬ 
son of the founder of the Ford Motor Co., relinquished a mea¬ 
sure of his control over the mammoth auto company last 
week, when he elevated two other Ford executives to join 
him in a triumvirate that is expected to run the company 
for the next few years. The company has always been head¬ 
ed by members of the Ford family, but at present none 
seems a likely candidate to succeed Ford, 
p. 45. McDonald’s, the U.S. hamburger corporation, con¬ 
tinues to grow at an exhilarating rate. Profits increased hy 
about 27% last year, on sales of $3 1 billion. The company 
has been blessed by an accelerating American preference 
for eating out. According to some estimates, in ten years 
Americans will be spending half of their food budgets on 
meals outside the home McDonald’s is expanding abroad 
and now has 467 outlets in 22 foreign markets. 

LIVING: p. 47. The splashiest homes in the Los Angeles 
area are those of raucously rich rock stars Folk-Rock Trou¬ 
badour Bob Dylan’s mansion cost a mere $2.25 million and 
features a stadium-sized living room. “It’s exciting to watch 
them spend money,” says one California decorator. “They're 
looking for something that says they've arrived ’’ 

5 



LABOR PARTY COMMITTEE MEMBERS, INCLUDING YITZHAK RABIN (RIGHT), RAISE CARDS INDICATING YES VOTES FOR SHIMON PERES (CENTER) 


ISRAEL 

A Big Bird in a Land of Hawks and Doves 


The political aviary of Israel in¬ 
cludes hawks and superhawks, doves 
and superdoves.* It also contains at least 
one vulture. That is what “pcres" lit¬ 
erally means in Hebrew, and Defense 
Minister Shimon Peres, 53, judging by 
last week's events, is most likely to be Is¬ 
rael’s big bird after next month s gen¬ 
eral election The adroit, self-confident 
Peres (see box) easily won the Labor Par¬ 
ty’s nomination for Premier at a special 
caucus of the central committee. Yi¬ 
tzhak Rabin, forced to step down after 
disclosures that his wife had illegally 
maintained bank accounts in the US. 
(Time, April 18), was among those who 
lifted hands in assent amid shouts of 
"Mazeltov Igood luckl, Shimon ” 

Disappointing Leader. Although 
there were a few grumbles from Labor’s 
dovish coalition ally, the leftist Mapam 
group, the virtually unanimous vote for 
Peres seemed to unite the splintered La¬ 
bor Party. Voters accepted Rabin’s ab¬ 
dication with mixed feelings He had 
been an uncertain and disappointing 
leader. But he was also the first sabra 
(native-born Israeli) to become Premier, 
the abrupt downfall of one of the “sons 

> *Supcrhawks are distinguishable by feathers that 

. ruffle at the thought of returning any occupied ter- 
ritoiy to Arabs, while superdoves would eooingiy 
surrender most of the territory in exchange for a 
firm peace Ordinary hawks and doves would 
make only minor adjustments of Israel's present 
borders 


of the founders" had tragic communal 
overtones 

Outside Israel, there was speculation 
on what the change in leadership might 
mean in terms of Middle East peace ne¬ 
gotiations. Although Peres has a reputa¬ 
tion for being rather hawkish, some 
Arab observers concluded that the De¬ 
fense Minister was potentially a strong¬ 
er leader than Rabin—a plus from their 
view'point But they also wondered 
whether Peres—if indeed he manages to 
form a government—will have a man¬ 
date to accept the kind of territorial con¬ 
cessions that may be necessary for peace. 

A Polish-born immigrant, Peres 
speaks French better than English, and 
he seems almost Continental in style and 
outlook. But the Defense Minister also 
prides himself on his American connec¬ 
tions made as a student at Harvard and 
the New School for Social Research, and 
as an arms negotiator for Israel during 
the Kennedy Administration. U S. dip¬ 
lomats will probably find that Peres is a 
more imaginative negotiator than Ra¬ 
bin but equally unbending in his defense 
of Israel's need for security. 

Flash polls last week indicated that 
Peres’ selection had improved Labor's 
previously sagging election chances; ex¬ 
pectations were that the party might 
take 43 of the 120 Knesset seats, instead 
of 39. But the Defense Minister still has 
two large obstacles to face. One is Ra¬ 


bin's continuing presence on the Labor 
slate as a candidate for a Knesset seat 
Voters will be reminded that the party 
has not totally repudiated a man whose 
administration was plagued with scan¬ 
dal and who seemed incapable of han¬ 
dling Israel’s endemic inflation. Peres’ 
other problem is the strength of Labor’s 
main political opposition. No fewer than 
23 parties are contesting the election. 
They range from the Communists (who 
will pick up most of the Israeli Arab pro¬ 
test vote) to a weird fringe group whose 
main platform plank demands sexual 
satisfaction for women. Labor’s strong¬ 
est challenger is the Likud (Unity) co¬ 
alition, which had 40 seats in the last 
Knesset. Next is the brand new middle- 
of-the-road Democratic Movement for 
Change. Polls indicate that it might win 
at least 12 seats. 

No Successor. Likud, a union of 
hawkish groups that insists on retaining 
the occupied territories, is led by a right- 
wing former Irgun terrorist, Menachem 
Begin. Hospitalized last month by a 
heart attack. Begin, 63. will miss the 
campaigning. Ironically, many voters 
who detest Begin might be drawn to Li¬ 
kud if he were to resign as the leader. 
But since he has no logical successor, 
the coalition could fall apart. 

By contrast, the new Democratic 
Movement for Change seems to have too 
many leaders rather than too > fqw. 



$ - - 

Peres: A Test of Nerves 

He should have been baggy-eyed and rumpled at the end 
of the most hectic week of his life. But Shimon Peres, as 
usual, was relaxed and well-groomed as he sipped Turkish cof¬ 
fee in his Defense Ministry office while discussing Israel's lat¬ 
est political crisis with Timf. Jerusalem Bureau Chief Donald 
Neff and Correspondent David Halevy. The only clue that 
the pressure had taken its toll: Peres. 53, whose memory is no¬ 
tably accurate, from time to time peeked at a small pocket 
diary to check on his recollections of what he called "in po¬ 
litical terms, a complete revolution ” 

Like most other Israelis. Peres first learned about Pre¬ 
mier Yitzhak Rabin's resignation when he watched the Pre¬ 
mier's television speech on April 7 The previous night Yi¬ 
tzhak and Leah Rabin had been dinner guests of Peres and 
his wife Sonia, who. of course, knew about the resignation ru¬ 
mors. Rabin looked a little tense, a little sad, but gave no in¬ 
dication that he planned to step down 

After Rabin's speech, Peres moved decisively to nail down 
the Labor Party nomination for Premier that he had twice 
lost by narrow margins. "I knew I had the support of the 
party,’* said Peres, but he had to prove as much to F oreign 
Minister Yigal Allon, 58. That involved argument, cajole¬ 
ment and. in the end, tough political bargaining. Only hours 
before the decisive meeting of the Labor Party's central com¬ 
mittee, Allon finally agreed not to fight Peres for the top 
post Peres in turn announced that the Foreign Minister would 
be Labor’s “No. 2 for everything.” Translation: Allon had his 
choice of any post in the new government 

Peres also spent hours haggling with Labor Party fac¬ 
tions intent upon placing their candidates high up in the "safe ' 
seats in the parliamentary election. (In Israel, party repre¬ 
sentation in the Knesset is determined by the percentage of 
the total vote that each party receives; the higher on the list a 
candidate is, the surer his chance for election ) “The pres¬ 
sures were tremendous,” said Peres about the bargaining. “The 


most important thing is not to Jose your nerve. In this sort of 
thing you are suddenly surrounded by conflicting forces and 
tension, nervousness—some of your friends are terribly wor¬ 
ried and sonic of your opponents terribly bitter It is basically 
a test for your nerves.” To his listeners, the Peres formula for 
dealing with political adversaries also sounded like a blue¬ 
print for future peace negotiatons wall the Arabs. 

Peres was unhappy that Rabin did not quit as Premier im¬ 
mediately. But the iX;fense Minister refused to discuss the 
problems of his old antagonist directly. “You never take ad¬ 
vantage when a felloe is in trouble.” he said “That's the first 
role in any civilized society Rabin went through veiy deep 
agony Justice demands that we make it,as easy as possible to 
get over a very difficult period ” 

■ 

Peres intends to iun a "positive campaign,” stressing the 
need for "a responsible, stable government that can conduct 
serious international negotiations ” He also hopes to stem Is¬ 
rael's horrendous inflation (currently an annual 38,8*7) by 
seeking wage and price freezes Peres has already begun to put 
together a transition team Veteran Career Diplomat Ephra¬ 
im Evron, who was about to leave Ibi London as ambassador, 
has been asked to stay home unnl the election. There is spec¬ 
ulation that, if Peres becomes Picmici. hvion may replace 
Simcha Dinitz as Ambassador to the IJ S Dinit/ is a Golda 
Meir protege. Men and Peres have long been enemies 

Peres groaned when asked whether he is a hawk or a 
dove "I think the art of government is decision making,” he 
parried “You don't make a decision just in accordance with 
your prejudices It depends on the conditions and prospects 
of a given situation ” The Defense Minister is known to pre¬ 
fer step-by-step peacemaking to an overall approach. Still, he 
is not worried about going to Geneva, even though he is du¬ 
bious about the possibility of a peace settlement in 1977 "It 
is not that I favoi automatically one approach to the other.” 
he said “But when 1 analyze the situation, I find that step by 
step may have a belter chance of succeeding But it is not an 
obsession. It is my estimation.” 


Founded by Dead Sea Scrolls Archae¬ 
ologist Yigal Yadin, Israel's onetime 
Chief of Staff, the party has an impos¬ 
ing roster of intellectuals and former 
generals on its slate. Although voters 
fancy Yadin's attacks on corruption and 
demands for reforms in Israel’s complex, 
indirect election system, many are puz- 

LIKUD'S MENACHEM BEGIN 



zled by the new party’s lack of ideolog¬ 
ical focus. Even so. pollsters predict that 
the D.MC could hold the balance of 
power in the new Knesset. 

That would certainly present Peres 
with his first political crisis, if the new 
party docs well, Peres might have to 
hand over some key Cabinet posts m 
order to create a victorious Labor 
coalition. 

Meanwhile, Rabin last week was 
characteristically uncertain about his fu¬ 
ture plans. Rather than seek a trial that 
might demean the office of Premier, he 
readily paid a token $1,600 fine for hav¬ 
ing been the co-signer of his wife’s il¬ 
licit bank account His wife Leah, how¬ 
ever, was formally indicted; if found 
guilty, she could be fined up to $63,000 
and sentenced to three years in prison 
Although he quit as Labor candidate for 
Israel’s top job, Rabin could not resign 
office immediately, as head of a care¬ 
taker government, he was bound by law 
to stay on until a new government is 
formed after the May 17 elections. Sen¬ 
sitive to the situation. Attorney Gener¬ 
al Aharon Barak suggested a loophole 
in the law that would allow a caretaker 
to step down if the Premier were “ab¬ 
sent from the country or temporarily un¬ 
able to fulfill his duty.” Rabin at first 
refused to take advantage of this option, 
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which fueled rumors that he might be 
planning a political comeback Al 
week's end, however, Rabin indicated 
that he would lake an extended vaca¬ 
tion This cleared the way for Shimon 
Peres to move in as caretaker Premier 
and gel a little advance training on the 
job he expects to hold after May 17 
D.M C. LEADER YIGAL YADIN 







ZAIRE 

A Little Help from His Friends 


That murky little war m Zaire en¬ 
tered a new phase last week. For more 
than a month. President Mobutu Sese 
Seko has been begging for outside help 
to stem an invasion of Zaire’s southern 
Shaba region by Angola-based Katan- 
gese rebels (Ti mr, April 18). All ofasud- 
den, aid for Mobutu's regime was pour¬ 
ing in. Morocco sent 1,500 troops and 
promised 1,500 more to bolster Zaire's 
seemingly ineffectual 30,000-man army. 
France airlifted the Moroccans* equip¬ 
ment, along with a handful of French in¬ 
structors, to Zaire China contributed 
supplies, and Egyptian President Anwar 
Sadat sent a military fact-finding mis¬ 
sion. From Sudan, which shares a bor¬ 
der with Zaire, President Jaafar Nu- 
mciry promised aid Even Ugandan 
Dictator Tdi Amin Dada talked about 
dispatching 30 truckloads of paratroop¬ 
ers, though none arrived. 

The invaders were a ragtag army of 
3,000 to 5,000 soldiers; most of them, ap¬ 
parently, once fought in the forces of Ka- 
tangese Leader Moise Tshombe and fled 
to neighboring Angola after Tshombe's 
secessionist movement was defeated in 
the mid-1960s. What made the invasion 
ominous, to Mobutu's allies, was that the 
Katangesc ihvaders had obviously been 
trained and armed by the Angolans and 
their guests, the Cubans, with the sup¬ 
port of the Soviet Union. At little cost 
or risk to themselves, the Cubans and 
the Soviets seemed to be using the Ka- 
tangese rebels to try to overthrow Mo¬ 
butu, an unpopular pro-Western leader 
who has at least managed to hold his 
sprawling, tribally divided nation to¬ 
gether for nine years. 

Arbitrary Borders. Initially, Mo¬ 
butu’s Western supporters shied away 
from getting bogged down in another 
Congolese war. Belgium. France and the 
U S. sent token military supplies last 
month—and hoped the threat would just 
go away. It did not. The Katangese oc¬ 
cupied much of the copper-rich Shaba 
area without opposition. Mobutu’s big 
break came a fortnight ago when Mo¬ 
rocco’s King Hassan II, whose army is 
still fighting leftist guerrillas in the for¬ 
mer colony of Spanish Sahara, decided 
that the time had come to bail out a 
friend. Egypt’s President Sadat was also 
sympathetic because he is fearful of So¬ 
viet ambitions, particularly in the Sudan, 
which lies between Zaire and Egypt. 

Many other African leaders, even if 
not directly worried about Soviet am¬ 
bitions, are sensitive to any tampering 
with ancient colonial boundaries, since 
their own frontiers are often equally ar¬ 
bitrary and insecure. As for the Chinese, 
they automatically supported Mobutu 
because he was under attack by Soviet- 
backed forces. 

Jn announcing its airlift last week, 
the French government, significantly, 

..... . 


called Zaire “a victim of armed subver¬ 
sive activities originating from abroad." 
In a TV speech, President Vatery Gis- 
card d’Estaing said flatly that no French 
troops would fight in Zaire, but empha¬ 
sized that.France had not wanted its Af¬ 
rican friends "to feel abandoned when 
their security is threatened." Answering 
protests that his support for Mobutu was 
reckless, Giscard declared that it was ab¬ 
surd to speculate that his action could 
lead to "another French Viet Nam." 

The U.S. last week sent $13 million 
in "nonlethal” equipment (including a 
C-130 transport, radio equipment and 
aircraft parts) but turned down Mobu¬ 
tu’s request for arms and ammunition. 
During last year’s presidential cam¬ 


paign. Jimmy Carter had opposed the 
Ford Administration's arms sales to 
Zaire, saying they were "fueling the 
East-West arms race in Africa." While 
watching the developments in Zaire 
closely, the new Administration remains 
hopeful that Nigeria's mediating efforts 
may still succeed. Behind the scenes, 
Washington may have played a part in 
soliciting aid for Mobutu from Morocco, 
France and EgypL but officially it re¬ 
mained aloof. Said a White House 
spokesman: "We do not see the situa¬ 
tion as an East-West confrontation." 

Maybe not, but the Communists 
were certainly acting as if they did. As 
aid for Mobutu poured in, Angola 
charged that the war in Zaire was be¬ 
ing "internationalized"—an odd com¬ 
plaint for a regime that owes its exis¬ 
tence to Cuba and the Soviet Union. In 
Moscow, Tass declared that "external 


forces'’ were Interfering In "the Inter¬ 
nal struggle in Zaire." Even as Jhe West¬ 
ern powers were afraid that the fight¬ 
ing would topple Mobutu, the Soviets 
were apparently worried that a strong 
Zaire counterattack might weaken the 
shaky government of President Agostin- 
ho Neto in Angola, which still feces re¬ 
sistance from the UNITA forces of Jonas 
Savimbi (Time, Jan. 17). For that mat¬ 
ter, Mobutu was also eager to describe 
the war in East-West terms. After neigh¬ 
boring Zambia complained that a mis¬ 
sion hospital near the border had been 
hit by Zairian planes, Mobutu accused 
the Soviets of bombing the hospital to 
stir up trouble between friends. 

What are Mobutu’s chances for sur¬ 
vival? A career soldier with a gigantic 
ego and a preposterous life-style (he has 
built palaces for himself in each of the 
country’s nine regions), ”le Guide f ” as 
Mobutu likes to call himself, has brought 


Zaire to the verge of economic collapse. 
Nonetheless, with so much Western aid 
on the way, there seems a fair chance 
that the "invasion" of Shaba may even¬ 
tually be reduced to the kind of low-level 
guerrilla warfare that has smoldered on, 
in parts of southern and eastern Zaire, 
for much of the past 17 years. 

During the week at least 1,000 Mo¬ 
roccan soldiers joined the 4,000 Zairian 
troops at Kolwezi, center of Shaba’s cop¬ 
per-mining district. Implying that the 
tide of battle was turning, Kinshasa 
claimed that 30-40 rebel soldiers had 
been killed by week’s end. But nobody 
could be quite sure since the government 
had taken the precaution of ordering all 
foreign journalists out of the fighting 
area. Stated reason: some of the previ¬ 
ous news reports had contained "mil¬ 
itary secrets" and thus were "tanta¬ 
mount to espionage." 



MOROCCAN SOLDIERS ARRIVING AT KOLWEZI TO REINFORCE ZAIRE'S BELEAGUERED ARMY 
Outside help for a threat that just would not go away. 


JAPAN 

De Facto Revaluation 

For months, one of the key points 
of contention-in the increasingly testy 
economic dispute between Japan and its 
principal trading partners (Time cover, 
March 28) has been the value of the yen. 
In recent years the Japanese have joined 
with most other non~Communist indus¬ 
trial nations in floating their currency 
—in theory, allowing the market forces 
of supply and demand to set its value. 
But critics in the U.S. and Western Eu¬ 
rope have maintained that Tokyo none¬ 
theless managed through central bank 
intervention to keep the yen under¬ 
pegged, thus providing its exporters with 
an unfair competitive edge. Premier Ta- 
keo Fukuda and other Japanese officials 
have staunchly denied participating in 
any such “dirty float." Whether or not 
monetary microbes were indeed at work, 
the exchange rate of the yen has lately 
soared against the U.S. dollar, indicating 
that Japanese leaders are finally re¬ 
signed to seeing higher price tags on 
their goods sold abroad. 

Hands Off. Japanese businessmen 
had hoped to maintain the yen s bar¬ 
gain rates and deal with foreign crit¬ 
icism of their mounting trade surpluses 
by relying on a strong domestic recov¬ 
ery, which would have raised the de¬ 
mand for imports When that pickup 
failed to materialize, and earnings from 
overseas trade continued to pile up, Fu¬ 
kuda realized he would be forced to use 
the exchange rate as a tool for helping 
to correct the imbalance In February 
he ordered the Japanese central hank 
to pursue a hands-off policy in interna¬ 
tional money markets Shortly before 
meeting with President Jimmy Carter 
in March, the Premier said flatly “A 
higher yen value can only have salutary 


effects on the economy at this time. 1 
personally welcome it.” 

So, apparently, did money traders 
and currency speculators. The value of 
the yen has steadily climbed since then 
and at one point last week reached 
270.75 to the dollar, its highest level in 
41 months and a 7.6 v \ increase since 
the first of the year It later retreated 
slightly, closing the week at 274. 

One of the most important “salutary 
effects" of the de facto upward revalu¬ 
ation of the yen will be to pre-empt some 
of the grousing that Fukuda will face 
from Japan's trading partners at next 
month’s economic summit in London. 
Another effect will be to hold down the 
cost of goods that Japan imports, a 
handy way to dampen inflation at a lime 
when fears of its reappearance are on 
the rise. This stable climate, in turn, 
should make it easier for the govern¬ 
ment to launch a vigorous program to 
stimulate the domestic economy. 

But the probable price for those ben¬ 
efits will be at least a temporary decline 
in foreign demand for Japan’s more ex¬ 
pensive products—hardly a tab that a 
nation dedicated to worldwide super- 
salesmanship is used to paying For that 
reason some economists in Western Eu¬ 
rope are skeptical that Tokyo will allow 
the yen to remain dear, they fear a drop 
in value shortly after Fukuda returns 
from London. That may be too cynical a 
forecast, but even Japanese officials con¬ 
cede that they regard the dollar’s “prop¬ 
er" yen value as 275 to 280. It is widely 
assumed that the government would 
never allow the dollar to cross the 270- 
yen mark. According to a study conduct¬ 
ed by the Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry, that is the point at 
which export sales in a wide variety of 
Japanese industries would begin to suf¬ 
fer heavily a fate that Fukuda, foreign 
criticism or no. is not about to invite. 



TRADING AT THE FOREIGN EXCHANGE SECTION OF THE RANK OF TOKYO 
Whether or not monetary microbes had actually been at work . 


Cancer 

strikes 
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in every 
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the world 



The frequency of the most 
common types of cancer 
varies in different countries 
of the world. But whatever the 
site, and wherever the country, 
the earlier the diagnosis, the 
greater the possibility for 
successful treatment. 

For further information, contact your 
local cancer organization , or write to: 
InrernationaFUnion Against Cancer 
3 rue du Conseil-General 
1205 Geneva, Switzerland 






SPAIN 

The Communists: Into the Daylight 


It was undoubtedly the most daring 
move yet made by reform-minded Pre¬ 
mier Adolfo Suare/. Even the govern¬ 
ment radio’s newscaster sputtered ner¬ 
vously to a halt in the middle of the 
announcement, as if anticipating the 
outrage of powerful Franquistas in the 
armed forces and elsewhere Finally, he 
managed to tell the news, after 38 years 
as an abused political outlaw, the Com¬ 
munist Party of Spain was officially de¬ 
clared legal; it would be free to com¬ 
pete in the nation’s parliamentary 
elections, to be held on June 15 

To limit it's impact, the decision was 
deliberately made public on the eve of 
Faster Sunday, when many political 
leaders and militants were enjoying hol¬ 
idays away from Madrid. Indeed. Com¬ 
munist Party Chief Santiago Carrillo 
was in Paris visiting an ailing brother, 
within hours of the announcement, he 
was on his way home. A large new r PAR- 
T 1 DO COME NISI A DE FSPANA Sign was 
proudly hoisted over party headquarters 
on Madrid's Calle de Peligros. Caravans 
of honking cars with red flags draped 
out of their w indows snaked through the 
city Spontaneous fiestas, punctuated by 
the fervent singing of the Internationale. 
erupted in working-class suburbs. The 
police, who had traditionally treated 
Communists as enemies of God and 
country, stood by impassively 

Carrillo, who was given police pro¬ 
tection upon his return to Madrid, called 
Suare/ “an intelligent anti-Communisl 
who understands that ideas are not de¬ 
stroyed by repression “ There was more 
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praise from other parties of the left and 
center—the “democratic opposition.” 
which had made legalization of the 
Spanish Communist Party a key test of 
government credibility in the country's 
evolution toward democracy. Said a 
spokesman for the Spanish Socialist 
Worker Party "In a democratic system 
there should be no legal or illegal 
parties '' 

Authentic Coup. Spain's right¬ 
wingers were deeply shocked, even 
though many had become resigned to 
the quickening tempo of liberalization. 
“What has happened is an authentic 
coup d’etat that has transformed reform 
into rupture,” thundered Manuel Fraga 
Inbarne, an Information and Tourism 
Minister under Franco and now the 
leader of the rising rightist Alianza Pop¬ 
ular Ultrarightists started an auto pro¬ 
cession of their own through the Ma¬ 
drid streets, shouting ' Arriba Espahal, " 
the old Falangist rallying cry, and ‘Viva 
el ejerato IL ong live the Armyl!” 

As expected, the most worrisome re¬ 
verberations of protest came from the 
armed forces, once the pillar of the Fran¬ 
co regime and still a vital prop for the 
liberal monarchy of King Juan Carlos. 
Twice before, rightist officers had pub¬ 
licly demonstrated their discontent with 
“reform,” but both times the govern¬ 
ment, with effective behind-the-scenes 
help from the King, had managed to 
mollify the military. This time. Admi¬ 
ral Gabriel Pita da Veiga y Sanz, 68, 
Minister of the Navy for the past four 
years, submitted his resignation. The 


only direct ministerial survivor of the 
Franco days, Pita da Veiga told Sudrez. 
in his letter of resignation that he could 
not remain m a government that had le¬ 
galized the Communists. 

Other military commanders felt just 
as strongly. In fact, the Superior Coun¬ 
cil of the Army—made up of top-rank¬ 
ing army officers plus the commanders 
of Spain’s military regions—met in Ma¬ 
drid in a stormy 3^-hour debate over 
the new legal status of the Communists. 
At the end. the hard-liners grudgingly 
backed down. The council expressed its 
“revulsion" at the government’s decision 
but decided to accept it out of a sense of 
“patriotism.” Only two men. an Under 
Secretary of the Navy for Merchant Ma¬ 
rine Affairs and a Cortes deputy, fol¬ 
lowed Pita da Veiga’s example. 

Sudrez thus has apparently won a 
gamble that he had long hesitated to 
take. Earlier in the year, he had tried to 
pass the potentially explosive issue of 
Communist legality on to the nation's 
Supreme Court. Pleading lack of juris¬ 
diction, the court sent the problem right 
back to Sudrez, who proceeded to stall 
while he assessed the political pros and 
cons. If he refused to legalize the Com¬ 
munists definitively, the Premier ran the 
risk of major left-wing upheaval in the 
streets as well as a wave of strikes; more¬ 
over, as long as a significant part of the 
political spectrum remained outlawed. 
Spain lacked the democratic credentials 
needed for membership in the European 
Community. Finally, Sudrez counted on 
an electoral test of the Communists to 



demonstrate that their strength amount- DIPLOMACY 
ed to less than 10% of the popular vote. 


A Little Stink About a Lot of Fish 


For their part, the Communists from 
now on plan to show themselves as the 
party of “reconciliation ” At the party's 
152-member central-committee meet¬ 
ing last week, the first on Spanish soil 
in 38 years, Carrillo pledged that the 
Communists would “abide by the rules 
of the democratic game “ “Some re¬ 
proach us for what they call a moder¬ 
ate policy line,” he added “But the path 
is narrow, and any thoughtless act, any 
attitude that does not take reality into 
account could provoke catastrophic re¬ 
actions for Spain and for democracy.” 
Still wary of fueling rightist anger, the 
party canceled a mass rally scheduled 
for this week. And the legendary Com¬ 
munist heroine Dolores "la Pasionaria ” 
Ibarruri was forced to delay her return 
to Spain from exile in Moscow 

Touchy Issues. During the cam¬ 
paign, the Communists will emphasize 
their commitment to such reassuring 
policies as support for the Common 
Market, acceptance of U.S. military bas¬ 
es in Spain (as long as there are Soviet 
bases in Eastern Europe), and defense of 
the right of East bloc dissidents to speak 
out. At home, the Communists favor di¬ 
vorce and abortion, though those are 
touchy issues for a strongly Catholic 
country. They take a cautious approach 
toward nationalization of basic indus¬ 
tries. The Communtst platform so far is 
not much different from those of some 
Western European socialist parties. 

The Communists' major problem 
now is to raise money to finance the elec¬ 
tion campaign. The party claims a mem¬ 
bership of 250,000: each member is to 
be assessed $30 for a campaign kitty, 
though that will hardly be enough. The 
party denies that it receives any money 
from Moscow, with which it maintains 
strained relations at best. “Now that ue 
are legal,” said one Spanish Communist 
official, “money is our main problem.” 


A superpower confrontation took 
place on the high seas last week. Iron¬ 
ically, it showed that U.S.-Soviet rela¬ 
tions are not quite as strained as some 
of the hand-wnnging post-mortems over 
the Russian rejection of new U.S. SAL I 
proposals might suggest. American 
Coast Guardsmen boarded and seized 
two Russian fishing vessels—an encoun¬ 
ter that gave both countries plenty of op¬ 
portunity for belligerent muscle flexing 
Neither jumped at the opportunity. 

The incident began when the Coast 
Guard cutter Decisive ordered the Ta¬ 
ras Shevchenko to heave to in waters 
about 130 miles southeast of Nantucket 
Island, Mass. Commander Alan B 
Smith suspected that the Russian ship 
had been violating the U.S.'s new 200- 
mile fishing /.one. Three Coast Guards¬ 
men and two agents of ihe National Ma¬ 
rine Fisheries Service scampered up the 
trawler’s rope ladder and split into two 
teams. One hurried below to check the 


ship's cleaning and packing facilities 
and its refrigerated hold, the other team 
headed for the skipper's cabin to inspect 
the ship's log. The record of the trawl¬ 
er's fishing activities disclosed that the 
Shevchenko had significantly exceeded 
the permuted limit on river herring—a 
protected species According to the log, 
most of the fish had been transferred to 
the trawler's mother ship, which was al¬ 
ready outside the 200-mile zone, but 16 
tons had been loaded onto a second car¬ 
go vessel, the Antanas Snechkus. which 
was still in U.S. waters 

The Shevchenkos skipper. Alex- 
sandr Gupalov. was handed a card ad¬ 
vising him in Russian of his right to re¬ 
main silent and to legal counsel. Pen 
hours later, after the Coast Guard's re¬ 
quest to seize the trawler had been ap¬ 
proved by President Jimmy Carter, the 
boarding parly informed Gupalov that 
his ship was now under U.S command. 
As the Stars and Stripes were run up its 
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mast, the trawler started toward Boston 
harbor. Two days later the cutter Re¬ 
liance brought in the Snechkus and its 
cargo of allegedly illegal herring. At 
week’s end the Shevchenko was still tied 
up in Boston, while the Snechkus was 
heading back to sea—but only after sur¬ 
rendering its 16 tons of frozen river her¬ 
ring as evidence of an illegal catch 

Both Washington and Moscow did 
their best to signal the world that noth¬ 
ing extraordinary had happened Said 
Jody Powell, presidential press secre¬ 
tary: "This is not an act of war It in¬ 
volves violations of maritime law.” The 
Russians also remained studiously calm 
Soviet newspapers completely ignored 
the matter for days, and Kremlin of¬ 
ficials were conciliatory in their normal 
dealings with American diplomats 

Adequate Warning. One reason 
for low-keyed Soviet reaction may have 
been the Kremlin's recognition that its 
trawlers had indeed been poaching 
Since March 1, when the U S extended 
its offshore fisheries jurisdiction from 
twelve to 200 miles, Russian trawlers 
have been cited for 53 violations Three 
Soviet incidents were considered so se¬ 
rious that the Coast Guard recommend¬ 
ed seizing the ships Permission, how- 
evet. was dented by the President, who 
was following the advice of his Stale 
Department 

Administration officials explained 
they wanted to go slow until the Krem¬ 
lin had been given adequate warning of 
the U S.’s intention to act tough. An¬ 
other reason for White House caution 
was Secretary of State Cyrus Vance’s 
presence in Moscow during part of the 
period when the Coast Guard wanted 
to strike. It would have been diplomat¬ 
ically unwise to risk embarrassing the 
Kremlin at the very moment when 
Vance was trying to revive the long- 
stalled SALT negotiations. The US, 
however, did warn the Soviet embassy 
in Washington that “future violations 
I by Russian vessels! would make their 
ships subject to seizure.” 

When the Coast Guard later en¬ 
countered the Shevchenko and the 
Snechkus. seizure was finally lecom- 
mended by the State Department, and 
the President decided to give the gicen 
light Carter explained his action to re- 
porteis who stopped him outside the 
First Baptist Church of Calhoun, Ga , 
where he was observing the Easter hol¬ 
idays. “We just had to draw the line 
somewhere,” the President said. 

Political pressure from New Eng¬ 
land was another factor in Carter’s de¬ 
cision. The region’s fishermen were en¬ 
raged when the State Department at first 
refUsed to endorse the recommendations 
of the Coast Guard that Soviet trawlers 
be seized. Thundered an editorial in 
New Hampshire’s influential Manches¬ 
ter Union Leader. “Are we going to 
crawl to the Russians at the expense of 
U.S. interests 7 How about a little im¬ 
mediate action?” 

Late last week U.S. Attorney James 


Gabriel brought Gupalov into federal 
court in Boston, where the husky Rus¬ 
sian captain and his ship were for¬ 
mally charged with fishing for prohib¬ 
ited species and failing to keep proper 
records. If found guilty, Gupalov could 
go to prison for up to one year and be 
fined as much as $100,000. the ship 
could be confiscated', along with its gear 
and its entire 397-ton cargo of frozen 
fish 

Whatever the outcome of the actions 
against the Shevchenko. Washington's 
message to Moscow' was apparently re¬ 
ceived loud and clear. The news agency 
Tass announced late last week that the 
Kremlin has given Soviet fishing cap¬ 
tains “instructions on strict observance” 
of the U S 200-mile zone. 


ITALY 

Kidnaping Goes Political 

At 11 20 p.m. on April 6, a resident 
of a middle-income apartment building 
on the Via Aniello Falcone in Naples 
heard a scuffle in the street and the slam¬ 
ming of car doors. From his window, 
he saw a white Fiat 127 m the middle 
of the road, the driver’s door open, the 
headlights still blazing. A larger, gray 
Fiat with four passengers sped away. 
Recognizing the empty car as that of 
Guido de Martino, a neighbor, the wit¬ 
ness quickly alerted De Martino's wife, 
who called the police: her husband, 34, 
a high school philosophy teacher, had 
been kidnaped. 

It was kidnaping No. 23 for 1977 
—the 171st in Italy since 1974. But un¬ 
like the commonplace abductions that 
have made this activity one of Italy’s 
most prosperous industries, the De Mar¬ 
tino case presented an ominous twist. 

The target was not a wealthy busi¬ 


nessman but—for the first time—one of 
Italy's most powerful political families. 
The victim is the son of Francesco de 
Martino, 70, former secretary of the So¬ 
cialist Party and Vice Premier of three 
center-left governments. An hour after 
the younger De Martino’s disappear¬ 
ance. Premier Giulio Andreotti was on 
the phone to President Giovanni Leone. 
Interior Minister FrancescoCossiga had 
already ordered up a dragnet for the Na¬ 
ples area and dispatched his top anti¬ 
terrorist cop to head the manhunt. De¬ 
clared Cossiga: “We are in the face of 
an infamous act of intimidation carried 
out not only against a political party but 
also against the state ” 

Newspapers and politicians, espe¬ 
cially on the left, echoed the Minister: 


ATTACK AGAINST DEMOCRACY, cried 
the banner front-page headline of 
Rome s left-leaning // Messaggero Pie¬ 
tro Ingrao. the Communist Speaker of 
the Chamber of Deputies, denounced 
the kidnapers as “wretches aiming at ag¬ 
gravating the tension in the country,” 
and labor unions in Naples called a half¬ 
day protest strike. Never before had a 
kidnaping in Italy generated such a hub¬ 
bub—and that alone was enough to 
annoy many Italians, who failed to re¬ 
call so much breast-beating among pol¬ 
iticians over nonpolitical abductions. 
After two days of saturation coverage 
of the incident, the state-controlled tele¬ 
vision station RAi-TV conceded that its 
switchboard had lit up with calls from 
viewers complaining about excessive at¬ 
tention to the De Martino case. 

Already some of Italy's nervous pol¬ 
iticians are packing pistols or arming 
their chauffeurs, while others are afraid 
that the country may be on the brink of 
a new wave of violence—what Italians 
call the “strategy of tension.” Indeed, 
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three dayt after t)cNtotlno T 5 disappear¬ 
ance, a bomb exploded in an empty of¬ 
fice belonging to Interior Minister 
Cossiga. 

As Francesco de Martino stoically 
awaited news of his son’s fate, he de¬ 
clared: “Anyone who has political re¬ 
sponsibilities knows he is exposed to tre¬ 
mendous blows like this. The important 
thing is not to lose one's head.” So far, 
police have tallied more than 50 mes¬ 
sages—including one demanding a ran¬ 
som of 5 billion lire ($5.5 million)—from 
alleged right- and left-wing extremists 
taking credit for the snatch. But the cops 
have dismissed them as “megalomani¬ 
acs and jackals” eager to cash in on the 
dirty work of others. The real kidnap¬ 
ers were mysteriously mum. “It cannot 
be a kidnaping for money,” observed the 
elder De Martino, who is a professor of 
Roman law at the University of Naples. 
“The only things I could hand over as 
ransom would be my books.” At week’s 
end, though, there was speculation that 
the ransom bill might be sent not to the 
family but to the Socialist Party. 


BRITAIN 

A Determined Chancellor 

As he emerged last week from ex¬ 
ploratory talks with Britain’s labor 
union leaders, Chancellor of the Exche¬ 
quer Denis Healey was in an unusually 
somber mood. “I am determined rather 
than confident,” he admitted Healey 
was confessing that his desperate effort 
to win agreement from British workers 
for a third year of wage restraints was 
in trouble even before it formally be¬ 
gan. Yet a return to free collective bar¬ 
gaining, he warned, “would be very dan¬ 
gerous for the country.” He did not need 
to mention the risks that such a turn of 
events would pose for Prime Minister 
James Callaghan’s Labor government, 
which could not possibly survive a 
breakdown in its vaunted social contract 
with the unions. 

Formal Talks. Ostensibly, Healey's 
meeting with T.U.C. General Secretary 
Len Murray and other union leaders at 
Congress House concerned the govern¬ 
ment’s proposed budget, which promises 
tax cuts of $1.7 billion in exchange for 
the unions' agreement to accept contin¬ 
uing wage ceilings. But Healey used the 
occasion to press the*unions for formal 
talks on a Phase 3 pay agreement as 
soon as possible. 

Healey’s timetable calls for intense 
discussions with T.U.C. leaders between 
now and July, when most of the unions 
are scheduled to hold their annual con¬ 
ferences. Unless he wins over the lead¬ 
ership by then, it is almost certain that 
restless rank and file members at the 
meeting will take matters into their own 
hands and reject further limits on pay 
raises. Indeed, the pressure of the union 
members on the leadership appears in 
spm$ cases to be already out of control. 


With inflation running at slightly more 
than 17% annually, workers simply can¬ 
not be persuaded to accept pay boosts 
of less than 12%. Healey wants to limit 
the increase in average earnings to 9% 
Last week Joe Gormley, leader of the 
militant mine workers, bluntly declared 
that his union would reject any exten¬ 
sion of the social contract after the pres¬ 
ent pay policy expires in July. His re¬ 
bellion is bound to influence other 
unions. 

Even those unions still prepared to 
negotiate with Healey are demanding 
something that seems impossible for the 
Labor government to provide: evidence 
that its policy of wage restraint can re¬ 
duce inflation. Yet the most optimistic 
forecasters do not expect any letup in 
price rises until near the end of the year, 
too late to help Healey in his summer¬ 
time bargaining. 

Healey’s search for an extension of 
the social contract has been further com¬ 
plicated by the growing revolt of Brit¬ 
ain’s skilled workers against their own 
trades union leaders. Last week some 
4,000 engineers at London’s Heathrow 
Airport voted overwhelmingly to ignore 
a plea from their union officers and con¬ 
tinue a crippling walkout against Brit¬ 
ish Airways that has cost the company 
$53 million in the past two weeks. When 
a national officer of the Amalgamated 
Union of Engineering Workers asked 
the men to accept a compromise offer 
from the airlines, he was loudly booed. 
Only last month leaders of the same 
union were similarly hooted down when 
they appealed to another group of skilled 


workers—the toolmakers at British Ley- 
land Motor Corp.—to end a four-week 
wildcat strike. The toolmakers finally 
accepted a compromise agreement, but 
during their walkout they received mes¬ 
sages of sympathy from other skilled 
workers throughout the country. 

Defiant Walkouts. In both cases, 
the grievance was the same. During the 
past 20 months of national wage re¬ 
straint, the skilled employees have seen 
their wages squeezed unacceptably close 
to those of the unskilled. These defiant 
walkouts have aroused the fears of union 
leaders that they are as much a target 
of the revolt as the government itself. 
As a result, they enter negotiations with 
at least as much determination as Hea¬ 
ley—and with very different goals. 


CHANCELLOR DENIS HEALEY 
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JASON A AMY CARTCR KAY IN THEIR LEAFY PERCH ON WHITE HOUSE LAWN 
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It’s not much compared with the 
digs next door, but Amy Carter calls 
her new tree house home. Situated in 
a secluded thicket on the south lawn 
of the While House, the 4-ft. by 5-ft. 
platform is raised on wooden stilts and 
can be reached by shinnying up a stur¬ 
dy old Atlas cedar. Amy introduced 
her 20-month-old nephew Jason, son 
of Jack and Judy Carter, to her leafy 
perch last week, and even her dad, 
J says the First Child, “climbed up here 
once.” The architect of the project is 
the President, who remembers well his 
own childhood tree house in Plains. 


ume of his autobiography, So lx>ng Until 
Tomorrow— and is also narrating a TV 
series called Lowell Thomas Remembers. 
Will the octogenarian ever lake a rest? 
Tve thought of retiring at age 100,” 
says Thomas. “But I’ve moved that up 
to 105.” 

■ 

It was a marriage made in the Su¬ 
per Bowl. Producer Bob Evans (God¬ 
father ! and If, Chinatown . Love Story) 
was in Miami filming Black Sunday 
when he met CBS Sportscaster Phyllis 
George, once a North Texas State cheer¬ 
leader and Miss America of 1971. Al- 


l TRUDEAU AT snowbird A maroaret in boston Ga. when playing in it one day, he re¬ 

fused to answer a parental summons 
and was forced rudely back to reality 
by a peach-tree switch. 

■ 

It was, quite clearly, the strategy of 
his-and-her vacations, so often recom¬ 
mended for, and sometimes even ben¬ 
eficial to, marriages in distress. There 
was Canadian Prime Minister Pierre 
Trudeau slipping down the snowy slopes 
and flipping off the diving board at 
Utah’s Snowbird mountain resort. And 
there was Wife Margaret, tripping 
through Boston’s Logan Airport, her 
three young children in tow, on a visit 
to her sister in Winchester, Mass. Ear¬ 
lier, the P.M. had made a pilgrimage to 
that shrine sought by every world states¬ 
man—California’s Disneyland. “My 
kids would have loved to see this,” he re¬ 
marked wistfully as Mickey Mouse 
showed him around. “The world of chil¬ 
dren is beautiful.” 

■ 

Lowell Thomas just keeps on schuss- 
ing—even on his 85th birthday. A ski 
trip to the Canadian Rockies ended a 
50.000-mile honeymoon for the peri¬ 
patetic broadcaster and his second wife, 
Marianna Munn, 49. The couple mar¬ 
ried on Jan. 5 and wandered through 
the South Seas, the Far East, the Hi¬ 
malayas, Alaska and other exotic spots 
that Thomas has visited in his 60 or 
; so years of roving the globe. Now back 
| home in Pawling, N. Y., he is hard at 
I work on his 54th book—the second vol- 

t.V c- J. AfAlft* MAAt 



though the thrice-married (most recent¬ 
ly to Ali MacGraw) Evans had firmly 
declared that “three limes to bat is 
quite enough,” Bob, 46, and Phyllis, 
27, were married last week on the lawn 
of his Beverly Hills mansion. In a spe¬ 
cially composed ceremony the minister 
sang: “Together you step from the dark¬ 
ness/ The sun is beginning to rise/ 
You are living the questions together 
now/ Finding answers in each others 
eyes.” At the conclusion, he pronounced 
the pair “two travelers in exploration, 
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two hearts powerful with commitment, 
two souls side by side, husband and 
wife.” Music down, fade out. 

■ 

“It isn’t that I think women arc su¬ 
perior to men,” said the former Con¬ 
gresswoman from New York in a speech 
at Harvard. “It’s just that they haven’t 
had the opportunity to be corrupted by 
power.” When the cheers of the students 
died down several minutes later, Bello 
Abzug added, “We’d like that oppoitu- 
nity.” The particular office she seemed 
to be aAer was that of mayor of New 
York City, a job she described as “the 
toughest in the country, maybe m the 
world.” Her two days on campus as a vis¬ 
iting fellow at the John F. Kennedy 
School of Government were one of her 
few public outings since she lost the New 
York Senate primary race to Harvard 
Professor Daniel Patrick Maynihan last 
September. As she put it, “Harvard's loss 
was my loss.” 

■ 

To celebrate what she says have 
been “the most beautiful years of my 
life,” Hungarian-born Jolle Gabor, sev- 


entyish, invited 300 of the “beautiful, el¬ 
egant people of Palm Springs” for a lit¬ 
tle get-together. The occasion: the 20th 
anniversary of her marriage to Manhat¬ 
tan Jeweler Edmond de Szigethy, ten 
years her junior. Jolie's daughters were 
there, of course: Eva, who has had five 
husbands so far, Zsa Zsa, seven, and 
Magda, six. Jolie, who found content¬ 
ment on her third try, sighs that the girls 
will not listen to her advice, namely, that 
“they don’t have to marry millionaires 
and important people to be happy.” 

■ 

To be strong, the prisoner once 
wrote, a man “must be able to stand ut¬ 
terly alone, able to meet and deal with 
life relying solely upon his own inner re¬ 
sources.” To show that he was such a 
man, he once held his hand over a can¬ 
dle flame without flinching. This is G. 
Gordon Liddy, 46. eccentric ex-lawyer 
who was sentenced to 20 years as a ring¬ 
leader in the original Watergate break- 
in. The last of the seven Watergate 
burglars still incarcerated. Liddy has 
steadfastly refused to talk about the con¬ 
spiracy, or to show, in John Sirica 1 * 




words, “even a hint of contrition or sor¬ 
row.” Nonetheless, President Carter last 
week decided “in the interest of equity 
and fairness” to commute the silent con¬ 
spirator’s sentence to eight years. He will 
thus be eligible for parole from the Ai- 
lenwood, Pa., federal penitentiary next 
July. Liddy characteristically said noth¬ 
ing at the news, but his Lawyer said he 
was “pleased.” 

• 

She had painted the 31-ft. by 16-fl. 
canvas to hang in a 200-ft.-high geode¬ 
sic dome designed by R. Buckminster 
Fuller for Montreal’s Expo '67. But Guid¬ 
ing Red. Abstract Expressionist Helen 
Frankenthaler's biggest painting, has 
been rolled up in a warehouse ever since. 
Last week the work found a suitably 
grand setting: a SO-ft.-tall marble wall 
on the mezzanine of the south tower of 
Manhattan's 110-story World Trade 
Center. Why the title? Explains Fran- 
kenthaien U I was guiding the red and 
the red was guiding me.” 
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THE ADMINISTRATION/COVER STORIES 


Carter’s First Big Test 


Reality is closing in fast on the Car¬ 
ter Administration. For nearly three 
months the President has effectively 
built up political capital by assiduously 
courting public support. Now comes the 
time when he must start spending that 
capital and risk losing a great deal of it. 

This week, on his 91st day in office, 
Jimmy Carter will unveil his controver¬ 
sial energy conservation program—the 
most comprehensive ever proposed by 
a President. The energy package reach¬ 
es from automobiles to attics and from 
vacuum cleaners to wellheads in an ef¬ 
fort to end America's profligate use of 
energy. It is almost certain to ignite a 
firestorm of protest—and to provide 
Carter with his most difficult test as a 


politician and as Chief Executive. Pre¬ 
dicts chief Carter Aide Hamilton Jor¬ 
dan: “This will be a measure of Carter’s 
ability to lead the country. It is a great¬ 
er test of his leadership than any other 
< single issue." 

Energy policy is not the only prob¬ 
lem coming to a head for the Admin¬ 
istration. Last week Carter reversed 
himself by abandoning his quick-fix ap¬ 
proach to stimulating the economy with 
a $50 tax rebate for nearly every Amer¬ 
ican Having finished his review of 32 
dams and other water projects that he 
had threatened to cancel, he again re¬ 
versed himself by reprieving about a 
third of them outright and agreeing to 
the completion of parts of another third; 

he insisted that the rest be 
scrapped. He announced a 
mild anti-inflation program 
that offended neither labor 
leaders nor businessmen. 

He conferred with De¬ 
fense Secretary Harold 
Brown and others on the 
next steps in negotiations 
with the Soviet Union on a 
new treaty to limit nuclear 
arms. What is more, he and 
his lieutenants are in the 
midst of formulating new 
policies covering trade, tax¬ 
es. welfare, agriculture and 
public works. 

Carter's pell-mell pace 
is reflected in an extraordi¬ 
narily crowded schedule of 
public appearances. During 
nine days stretching into 
late this week, he will have 
held three press conferenc¬ 
es, conducted a fireside chat 
and addressed Congress. 

Of all the intensely con¬ 
troversial issues before the 
country, the energy package 
is likely to generate the 
greatest tempest. Merely on 
the basis of leaked informa¬ 
tion, the program was al¬ 
ready drawing heavy fire 
last week from labor lead¬ 
ers, the petroleum, coal and 
auto industries, and Con¬ 
gress. Small wonder, since 
the plan will raise funda¬ 
mental questions about 
Americans’ automobile- 
centered life-styles and 
their free-enterprise indus¬ 
trial system based on cheap 
and plentiful energy. A clas¬ 
sic donnybrook is in the 


making, with the outcome very much 
in doubt. 

Carter has prepared for the fight as 
thoroughly as he planned the campaign 
that took him from Plains, Ga., to the 
White House. His aggressive salesman¬ 
ship was to begin with a televised speech 
Monday night that some aides call a 
“sky is falling” message. In it. Carter 
hoped to convince Americans that the 
energy crisis is worse than most of them 
think. He also planned to cite a still-clas¬ 
sified Central Intelligence Agency re¬ 
port warning of worldwide oil shortages 
by 1985. Said Jordan: “The impression 
has to be made that this is a serious, per¬ 
manent problem, and the changes and 
adjustments that we have to make in 
our life-styles also have to be perma¬ 
nent and serious." The President will 
outline his plan to Congress on Wednes¬ 
day night. Two days later he will ex¬ 
plain it further at a press conference. 

THE ENERGY BATTLE. Carter’s 
program is designed to put heavy pres¬ 
sure on Americans to conserve energy, 
chiefly by increasing the cost of gas¬ 
oline, heating oil and natural gas {for 
details, see box'). Highlights as of last 
week: 

► Authority to raise gasoline taxes, 
now 4e a gallon, by as much as 50c over 
ten years if consumption continues to 
go up at unacceptable rates. 

► Gradual tax increases to boost the 
price of domestic oil (roughly $8 a bar¬ 
rel) to that of imported oil, which is now 
about $14 50 a barrel. 

► A 31c hike in the federally con¬ 
trolled wellhead price of natural gas pro¬ 
duced after Jan. 1, which would raise it 
to $1.75 per 1,000 cu. ft. 

► Taxes of up to $2,500 on the pur¬ 
chase of cars with poor gas mileage, and 
rebates of up to $500 for the purchase 
of cars with good gas mileage. 

► A refund to consumers from the 
new taxes on gasoline and oil, perhaps 
through income tax rebates, lower so¬ 
cial security taxes or grants to states that 
reduce their sales taxes. 

Although the main outlines of the 
package were established, Carter and 
Energy Chief James Schlesinger were 
scheduled to work on details throughout 
the weekend and perhaps until shortly 
before the package is delivered to Con¬ 
gress. But early drafts leaked out last 
week and, despite the Administration's 
insistence that some published reports 
were "four drafts old," they stirred a hor¬ 
net's nest of protest. In general, busi¬ 
nessmen faulted Carter for not eliminat¬ 
ing Government controls on energy 


CARTER AT WHITE HOUSE PRESS CONFERENCE 





Clockwise from abovet Energy Chief James Schlesinger 
presides over meeting on energy plan in Cabinet Room ; 
Economic Advisers Bert Lance, Charles Schultze and 
Michael Blumenthal listen to Carter as he 
announces that he is retreating on his $50 tax rebate; 

Press Secretary Jody Powell briefs reporters. 






Taking a break from policy debates, Jimmy Carter strides across south lawn to a tennis match with Chief Aide Hamilton Jordan. 













prices altogether, thereby letting Jfree 
market forces raise prices to levels that 
would encourage more production. They 
also fear that the program will slow eco¬ 
nomic growth. Other objections: 

► New gasoline taxes might help to 
cut consumption but would offer pro¬ 
ducers no incentives to look for more 
oil. Declared A.V. Jones Jr., president 
of the Independent Petroleum Associ¬ 
ation: 'The capital flow that this indus¬ 
try needs will be going to the Govern¬ 
ment. 1 just want to beg him, ‘Say it 
ain’t so, Jimmy.* ” 

► Higher price ceilings for domestic 
oil and natural gas will not be enough in¬ 
ducement for producers who want the 
Government to end price controls alto¬ 
gether. Said Dallas Gasman D.K. Davis: 
“There are some incentives but not 
enough for what drilling people would 
like—a full-out drilling boom.” In ad¬ 
dition, adds Davis, producers argue that 
even a price of $1.75 per 1,000 cu. ft. 
for natural gas “is not going to have 
much impact. It won’t get producers out 
drilling deep wells.” Short of decontrol, 
the producers want a price of $2.25 or 
$2.40. 

► Putting natural gas produced and 
sold within the same state under fed¬ 
eral price controls for the first time will 
discourage new drilling because the ef¬ 
fect will be to cut prices in states like 
Texas and Louisiana, where gas has 
been selling for $2 per 1,000 cu. ft. 

► Inducing industry to switch from 
natural gas and oil to coal may be dif¬ 
ficult if the Administration refuses to 
relax environmental restrictions on 
mining and burning coal. Said Carl 
Bagge, president of the National Coal 
Association: “It’s going to create more 
confusion and greater uncertainty.” 

► Penalizing owners of gas-guzzling 
cars with heavy taxes may depress the 
auto industry and increase unemploy¬ 
ment. General Motors Chairman Thom¬ 
as Murphy calls the plan “one of the 
most simplistic, irresponsible and short¬ 
sighted ideas ever conceived.” Said 
Douglas Fraser, a shoo-in as the next 
president of the United Auto Workers. 
“Auto workers should not accept a dis¬ 
proportionate share of the burden.” 

► Rebates for small cars may not 
greatly increase their sales. Said Henry 
Ford II: “Nobody wants ’em.” 

► The program should be tougher, 
with more mandatory controls and less 
use of tax hikes to force conservation. 
Robert Nathan, a Washington econom¬ 
ic consultant and also a member of the 
TINE Board of Economists, believes cars 
that get less than 15 miles to a gallon of 
gasoline should be banned. He would 
prohibit construction of buildings that 
waste energy. He also argues that util¬ 
ity companies should be prohibited from 
burning natural gas to generate electric¬ 
ity. But* he added, “if you can’t do it 
any other way, then do it by tax.” 

► The whole package is too infla¬ 
tionary, Treasury Secretary W. Michael 
Biwpenthal, Council of Economic Ad¬ 


visers Chairman Chariest Schultzc and 
Budget Director Bert Lance feared that 
taxes on gasoline and trig cars, as well 
as provisions to force industry to install 
more efficient heating equipment and to 
switch from gas or oil to coal, would 
add dangerously to prices. Walter Hel¬ 
ler. a member of the Time Board of 
Economists, believes there should be 
measures to neutralize the program’s in¬ 
flationary effects, like cutting payroll 
taxes for employers. 

Carter and his advisers convinced 
themselves in the end that the package 
would add only .5% to the inflation rate, 
although other economists think it may 
boost inflation by 2% or even 3%. In 
general, the Administration counters 
that decontrol across the board would 
have been even more inflationary and 
that huge profits for energy companies 
would be politically unacceptable. The 
Administration argues that it could not 


crease the pressure on Congress to pass 
his proposals virtually unchanged. Yet 
he runs the risk of angering the Con¬ 
gressmen by going over their heads. 

The original version of the energy 
plan was drawn up by Energy Chief 
James Schlesinger, who has been work¬ 
ing almost seven days a week for the 
past three months with 15 top assistants. 
They consulted other top Administra¬ 
tion officials so infrequently that Blu- 
menthal and Schultze finally com¬ 
plained to Carter. Said a White House 
aide: “In the home stretch, there was a 
feeling by some people—not perhaps al¬ 
together justified—that the policy had 
been cooked up between Carter and 
Schlesinger and that other people hadn't 
had a fair shot at it.” To calm these fears, 
Carter held a senes of meetings at which 
high-level officials debated the energy 
proposals with Schlesinger. 

Despite the two weeks of intense in¬ 



possibly please all interest groups and 
that everybody has to make some sac¬ 
rifices for the general good. The big, al¬ 
ready hotly debated question is wheth¬ 
er the sacrifices demanded are the right 
ones (for the start of that debate, see 
the Special Report on Time Inc.’s En¬ 
ergy Conference). 

One of Carter’s allies in the energy 
fight is the pressure of time—Congress 
can hardly sidestep the looming crisis 
as it did when it buried Gerald Ford’s 
modest energy program. Another is the 
President’s popularity. Carter has pre¬ 
dicted that his approval rating—72% in 
a Gallup poll released last week—may 
slip by as much as 15 points because of 
his energy package. He will still outstrip 
Congress in public esteem: the same 
Gallup poll gave it only a 36% approv¬ 
al rating. By taking his selling campaign 
to the public first, Carter hopes to in¬ 


ternal debate, said a White House aide, 
“Schlesinger's proposals—and Carter’s 
support for them—remained basically 
intact.” Major last-minute modifications 
designed to make the package more at¬ 
tractive to congressional opponents 
seemed unlikely. Said a presidential 
aide: “We’re not incorporating a lot of 
trade-offs. We can make some adjust¬ 
ments, but basically we want what we 
will send up to the Hill ” Added Jor¬ 
dan: “The premise all along was that 
we needed the policy and that to be ef¬ 
fective, it needed to be tough.” 

DEATH TO A QUICK FIX. Carter’s ex¬ 
pectation of a make-or-break fight with 
Congress over energy was a major rea¬ 
son for his decision to jettison two major 
elements of his quick-fix program to 
stimulate the economy: 1) the $50 tax re¬ 
bate and 2) $2 billion in extra tax in¬ 
centives for businessmen to hire new 











CARTER DISCUSSING ENERGY WITH STATE A IOCAL OFFICIALS AT WHITE HOUSE 

Using a bully pulpit to build a national sense of urgency. 


employees and spend for new plant and 
equipment 

From I he first, the rebates had run 
into heavy opposition. To Louisiana 
Senator Russell Long, chairman of the 
Finance Committee, the rebate plan was 
“sort of like throwing bushels of $50 bills 
off the top of the Washington Monu¬ 
ment in a high wind.” But Blumenthal 
advised the Democrats to “hold your 
nose and vote for it." Even so, there was 
much talk in congressional cloakrooms 
of the “you kill our dams and we'll kill 
your rebate'' variety Arkansas Demo¬ 
cratic Senator Dale Bumpers claimed 
that he had 52 votes against the rebate 
—enough to have defeated it. Had the 
bill gone back to the House, conceded 
Speaker Tip O'Neill, “we'd have had 
difficulty." 

Misgivings about the stimulus pro¬ 
gram multiplied when the economy 
began recovering without its help, as 
many economists had predicted it would 
all along. Retail sales bounced back 
nicely from the winter slowdown: 
through March, they ran 11% higher 
than in the first quarter of 1976. Indus¬ 
trial production rose by l 4% in March, 
the biggest increase in 19 months. The 
unemployment rate eased slightly in the 
same month, to 7.3%. 

On Monday of last week, after see¬ 
ing retail sales figures for March (up 
2.4% from February). Blumenthal tele¬ 
phoned Lance. The two agreed that the 
scales had tipped against the rebate. 
Next morning they talked with Carter 
about it. and the following day Carter 
convened another meeting in the Roo¬ 
sevelt Room. This one lasted three 
hours. 

Only Schultze. the primary sponsor 
of the tax rebates when they were con¬ 
ceived in December, was reluctant to 


abandon them. Even so, said a While 
House insider, “he came from 100% sup¬ 
port down to 60%.*’ Some political ad¬ 
visers wondered aloud whether, as one 
put it. “we shouldn’t go ahead and try 
[for the rebate], just to show we can 
win." But the economic arguments con¬ 
vinced them that dropping the rebates 
would be a politically inexpensive way 
to show that the Administration was 
willing to meet Congress halfway. 

But Carter delayed his final decision 
for a few more hours. That put Blumen¬ 
thal in an awkward position. Unable to 
back out of a lunchtime speaking en¬ 
gagement at the National Press Club, 
he was asked whether the rebates were 
still needed. He tried to hedge in his an¬ 
swer but, out of loyalty to the President, 
nonetheless argued in favor of them. A 
few hours later. Carter decided to aban¬ 
don the rebates. So as to appear even- 
handed, he also withdrew his proposed 
tax incentives for businesses. But he 
vowed to fight for the remaining parts 
of the economic package, most notably 
$1.7 billion to create jobs and $4 billion 
in tax cuts for single people who earn 
$15,000 or less a year and couples who 
earn no more than $17,500. 

Carter maintained that his reasons 
for ditching the rebate scheme were 
chiefly economic. “I did not back off be¬ 
cause I feared political defeat,” he said. 
“We just don't need it/’ Tripping over 
his logic, he added that the rebate would 
not have been inflationary, nevertheless. 
He insisted that the rebates could have 
been pushed through the Senate. Per¬ 
haps so, but the cost in good will and po¬ 
litical capital—needed to get his energy 
proposals through Congress—would 
have been enormous. 

Said Press Secretary Jody Powell: 
“The timing just wasn’t right. We 


Jmmyfe Carrot 

Right up to the last moment, the 
President. Energy Adviser James Schle- 
singer and other officials continued to 
shuffle the program's blend of penalties 
and incentives. The major elements, as 
they stood at week's end: 

GASOLINE TAX. The current 4*-per- 
gal. federal tax on gasoline might even¬ 
tually be increased in stages to as much 
as 54c, with the aim of encouraging mo¬ 
torists to use less gas and switch from 
gas guzzlers to smaller cars with better 
mileage. The lax-setting machinery 
would be complicated. First the Gov¬ 
ernment would gauge actual nationwide 
gas consumption over a set period. This 
period could run until next Sept. 30. or 
it could be postponed until calendar year 
1978 to give drivers more time to adjust 
their habits and possibly cut fuel con¬ 
sumption. At the end of the trial, stat¬ 
isticians would add up the amount of 
fuel actually consumed during the 
“base” period. Thereafter, the gas tax 
would be automatically increased by 5c 
at the end of any year in which total con¬ 
sumption rose more than 1% above the 
base period 

Another set of calculations would 
take effect in 1981. when many forecast¬ 
ers expect gasoline consumption, which 
now runs at roughly 294 million gallons 
a day. to start declining. Then the tax 
would be raised another nickel or may¬ 
be even a dime for every year in which 
gas usage failed to drop at least 2% from 
the base period. The tax would reach 
its maximum in 1985 and not increase 
after that. Says While House Aide Stu¬ 
art Eizenstat: “We don't want to make 
the level of consumption so unrealisti¬ 
cally unachievable that the tax automat¬ 
ically will go into effect each year. But 
at the same time, we want to have a pol¬ 
icy that actively encourages conserva¬ 
tion by the public." 





and-Stkk Plan 

BIO-CAR TAX. The aim here is not to 
send the monster autos the way of the 
dinosaurs but to make them a more ex¬ 
pensive privilege, using a system of lax 
levies and rebates based on mileage 
standards that have already been set 
by the Federal Government. Autos will 
be required to yield 18 m.p.g. by next 
year, 20 m.p.g, by 1980 and 27.5 m.p.g. 
by 1985. Not every individual car must 
meet these standards; they apply to 
the average of the models of each 
manufacturer. 

To lessen its inflationary impact, the 
auto tax would start low and climb high. 
Initially it would be around $400 for cars 
that get ten miles or less to the gallon; by 
1985 the tax could grow to as much as 
$2,500. By contrast, the rebate would 
start out in the $300 range for the most 
economical cars (those that get 39 miles 
or more to the gallon) and rise to a max¬ 
imum of $500 by 1985. The distribution 
of such a variety of rebates would doubt¬ 
less be a burdensome bureaucratic 
chore. The purpose of the plan is to give 
U S. manufacturers time to shift to the 
smaller models that have long been the 
province of European and Japanese 
manufacturers But foreign- 
made autos will get no breaks 
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under the Carter program The:*' will 
qualify for rebate'* on'y »f then L S sales 
do not rise. 

OIL PRICES. Starting immediately new 
taxes would be placed on domestic crude 
oil. They would be designed to lift the av¬ 
erage price of old oil, now roughly $5 
per bbl., to more than $11 per bbl. Lat¬ 
er on, presumably in mid-1979. further 
taxes would be levied to raise the av¬ 
erage price of domestic crude to the 
world price level, which now stands at 
about $14.50 per bbl. In order to en- 
courage exploration, the price of newly 
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discovered oil, now held by law at $11.28 
per bbl, would be permitted to rise, 
starting in 1979. Such moves would add 
5<c or 6e to gasoline prices at the pump 
and another 1% to the cost-pricc index. 

By raising price ceilings and taxes, 
the Government will be generating as 
much as $18 billion a year in new rev¬ 
enues. These revenues will be returned 
to the economy in the form of tax rebates 
—most likely for poorer citizens Income 
tax rebates might be given largely to 
lowcr-income people, or Social Security 
taxes might be reduced, or the Govern¬ 
ment might channel funds to states that 
agree to cut their sales tax rates The 
plan will almost certainly include re¬ 
bates to homeowners who heat with oil, 
since they would be the principal vic¬ 
tims of the oil-tax hikes 

NATURAL GAS PRICES. To stimulate 
production —and discourage consump¬ 
tion—federal price ceilings would be lift¬ 
ed on newly discovered gas, from $1.44 
per thousand cubic feet to $1 75 But the 
Government would eliminate the cur¬ 
rent free market in gas that is produced 
and sold within a single state, intrastate 
gas, which is now selling in Texas and 
Louisiana for $2 or more, would be 
brought under the new federal price ceil¬ 
ing of $1.75. The Administration hopes 
that a uniform price will bring about a 
more balanced distribution of natural 
gas and avoid the critical shortages that 
occurred in parts of the country last win¬ 
ter. Gas producers, however, complain 
that the new price ceiling would still be 
too low to expand supply significantly. 

The program may also call for a tax 
on natural gas that would further en¬ 
courage conservation. But the levy 
would probably nol be imposed until 
1979 in order to give businesses the op¬ 
portunity to convert to coal. The tax 
would not be levied on agricultural busi¬ 
nesses, which must use natural gas in 
large quantities in the drying of produce 
or in other essential processes. 

COAL. The Carter plan focuses heavily 
on replacing dependence on scarce oil 
and gas with reliance on more plentiful 
coal. New factories and utility plants 


would be barred from burningoil or gas, 
and the ban would be extended to all 
utilities by the late 1980s. Businesses 
would get federal tax help in making 
the conversion to coal; utilities would be 
taxed if they delayed making the switch. 
Despite the emphasis on coal, pollution 
standards would not be relaxed Com¬ 
panies would still have to use the most 
modern antipollution equipment, in¬ 
cluding the costly “scrubbers" that re¬ 
duce smokestack emissions. 

OTHER ENERGY SOURCES. Both busi¬ 
nesses and homeowners would be given 
tax credits for investing in solar-energy 
equipment. More funds would be provid¬ 
ed for research on coal liquefaction and 
oil shale as well as solar energy. While 
maintaining its opposition to develop¬ 
ment of plutonium as a nuclear-reactor 
fuel - a gesture aimed at quieting oppo¬ 
sition to nuclear power —the Adminis¬ 
tration would speed up the processing of 
applications for licenses for convention¬ 
al, uranium-fueled nuclear generating 
plants from the present three-to-six 
years to six months Says Ei/enstai: “ We 
arc just trying to ensure that nuclear 
power plants that should go forward do 
go forward in a reasonable amount of 
time We are not changing oui opposi¬ 
tion to the |plutonium | breeder reactor." 

INSULATION. Tax credits would be giv¬ 
en to homeowners who weatherproof 
their houses with various kinds of in¬ 
sulation, storm windows. and automatic 
thermostats Utility companies would be 
encouraged—or perhaps required—to 
offer their customers programs for con¬ 
serving oil or gas in the home Banking 
institutions might also be required to 
lend money for energy-saving projects, 
and the loans would be underw ritten by 
federal agencies. 

APPLIANCES. The Government would 
set energy-efficiency standards for such 
home appliances as ranges, water heat¬ 
ers, refrigerators, freezers and air con¬ 
ditioners. Federal taxes might be levied 
on appliances that are "energy ineffi¬ 
cient," and rebates might be given on ap¬ 
pliances that are the most economical. 









could have won, but the question was 
whether the program really justified 
such an effort any more.” He added, 
however, that if Carter had thought the 
rebates would help the economy, “he 
would have fought for them no matter 
how much opposition there was.” Said 
Carter “I’ve been accused of a lot of 
things, but 1 don't believe anyone has 
ever accused me of being afraid of a fight 
or of being too quick to compromise ” 

Still, the turn-around did allay fears 
that Carter could not compromise He 
showed that he was not too proud to 
yield when his case was weakening and 
when obstinacy might jeopardize some¬ 
thing more important. 

His flip-flop on the rebate cost him 


ing, moderate fluctuations in food sup* 
plies and other basic commodities, and 
slow increases in hospital costs. 

The program includes no wage and 
price controls, no guidelines or targets 
for price and pay hikes—which pleased 
many businessmen Carter's economic 
advisers maintain that mandatory con¬ 
trols would not work. Some businessmen 
and economists doubted that Carter's 
voluntary program would have much 
impact on the current 6 % rate of in¬ 
flation, let alone enable him to reach 
his goal of slashing it by 2 percentage 
points by the end"of 1979. But no one ex¬ 
pected him to come up with a more ef¬ 
fective plan. Said Harvard Economist 
Otto Eckstein, a member of the Time 
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"/'m willing to give Jimmy Carter the benefit of the doubt for a while 
before I lower the boom 


some support. Many people had already 
made plans for spending their rebates. 
A few Congressmen felt betrayed. But 
most congressional leaders applauded 
Carter. Senate Majority Leader Robert 
Byrd said the President had made a 
“wise decision.” Liberal Republican 
Senator Jacob Javits of New York called 
it “prudent and courageous ” 

MODESTLY AOAINST INFLATION. A 
day after announcing his abandonment 
of the $50 folly, Carter called his sec¬ 
ond press conference of the week, to dis¬ 
close his anti-inflation program As pre¬ 
viously reported (Time, April 18), it will 
rely chiefly on voluntary restraint by la¬ 
bor and management to keep prices 
down. At Carter's invitation, AFL-CIO 
President George Meany and General 
Electric Chairman Reginald Jones will 
help coordinate the private sector’s anti¬ 
inflation efforts. For its part, the Gov¬ 
ernment will try to balance the budget 
by 1981, hold down unnecessary spend¬ 


Board of Economists: “The President 
has done what he can. There is no sup¬ 
port for any other program.” 

Carter's aides had hoped that his 
mild anti-inflation program and his re¬ 
treat on the $50 tax rebate would help 
boost businessmen’s confidence in the 
Administration. That does not seem to 
have happened. Businessmen were gen¬ 
erally happy with Carter’s continued re¬ 
jection of controls and his dumping of 
the rebates. Said Wall Street Investment 
Banker Sherman Lewis of Loeb, 
Rhoades & Co.: “It shows that maybe he 
is a little slow, but he is smart. The guy is 
willing to admit when he is wrong.” 

Businessmen were generally angry, 
however, about Carter’s decision to 
abandon the proposed increases in the 
investment tax credit. Many of them be¬ 
lieve that higher credits are the best way 
to ensure full economic recovery. Said 
William Shesky, president of the Bosto¬ 
nian Shoe Co.: “The real approach to&t- 


tacking inflation is through the private 
sector, by increasing productivity.” But 
interviews by Time correspondents 
across the country indicated that busi¬ 
nessmen probably would have continued 
to mistrust Carter in any event. One rea¬ 
son- many businessmen fear that he will 
turn out to be a big-spending liberal in 
spite of his conservative economic views. 
Whether that is a sensible fear is ques¬ 
tionable. Carter has so far proved far 
more cautious in his economic policy 
(even taking into consideration the re¬ 
bate plan) than any other Democratic 
President imaginable. 

With the economic decisions behind 
him. Carter was free to focus most of his 
attention on the fight over energy. To 
improve the package's chances of pass¬ 
ing the House despite the opposition of 
numerous powerful special interests. Tip 
O'Neill will assign it to a special com¬ 
mittee headed # by a friendly Democrat, 
Thomas Ashley of Ohio. Ashley in turn 
will farm out parts of it to seven House 
committees, which will be required to 
act within 75 or 90 days. In this way, 
O’Neill hopes to prevent opponents 
from blocking any elements of the pack¬ 
age from reaching the House floor. He 
has also advised the White House to pull 
out all the stops in lobbying for the pack¬ 
age. Said he- “I’m not going to be able to 
sell this by myself. I need every bit of 
help that I can get.” At O’Neill’s urging, 
Schlesingcr has already met personally 
with 40 House members who seemed 
likely to oppose the energy package. Said 
O'Neill: “He's been absolutely terrific.” 

But members of Congress will also 
be listening to their constituents, and 
most Americans feel no sense of urgen¬ 
cy about energy. Memories of last win¬ 
ter’s fuel shortages have dimmed. The 
Gallup poll finds that only 45% of the 
public think that the energy situation is 
worse than “fairly serious.” Reported 
Time Correspondent Neil MacNeil, 
who has covered Congress for more than 
a quarter-century: “It’s going to be tough 
for a Congressman to vote to punish his 
constituents when they can’t see why. 
Historically. Americans don't mend the 
roof when the sun is shining, so there's 
reason for skepticism on whether Con¬ 
gress will go along with the President.’’ 

Building a national sense of urgency 
about the energy situation will take con¬ 
siderable powers of persuasion—but 
then, Jimmy Carter seems as adept at us¬ 
ing the bully pulpit of the presidency to 
persuade people as anyone since Teddy 
Roosevelt and his distant cousin Frankr 
lin. Carter seems almost to relish the 
coming combat. As he said last week, he 1 
intends to “convince the American pedr 
pie of the truth, using whatever means 
that 1 have at my command.” Added* 
Carter: “I believe that when they see the 
truth, they will cooperate in trying to cut - ;V 
down the of energy.” * ^ 

This may be a tall older. But old 
hands in Washington, mind fill of Car- ' 
tor’s rapid rise from obscurity, are by j 
means ready count‘‘ 



Ninety-Day Wondering 


Three months is a mere 6% of a pres¬ 
idential term—barely time enough, it 
might seem, for a Washington outsider 
to learn that the Tidal Basin is not a 
birdbath in the Rose Garden. But as 
Jimmy Carter faces Congress and the 
country with his energy message on the 
91st day of his term, he almost inevi¬ 
tably invites at least an interim assess¬ 
ment. The usual time frame, of course, 
is 100 days—but what's ten days more 
or less in the case of a President who is 
setting Jimmy Carter's kind of pace? 

The 100-day measurement stems 
from the whirlwind burst of activity by 
Franklin D. Roosevelt at the beginning 
of his first term in 1933. It has always 
been arbitrary and somewhat unfair to 
later Presidents,* as F.D.R. faced a ca¬ 
lamitous economic crisis unlike any¬ 
thing that confronted his successors. 

Jimmy Carter does not seem to have 
much of a “100 days” mentality; he in¬ 
sists he is thinking more of long-range 
accomplishments. But he has already 
gone far to prove that he could be the 
most activist President since F.D.R. 

Whatever the merits or faults of his 
particular actions, Carter has: 1) pre¬ 
sented the most comprehensive strategic 
arms limitation proposals the U.S. has 
ever offered the Soviet Union, 2) put the 
U.S. more forcefully on record than ever 
before as a champion of human rights 
around the world, and used foreign aid 
as a lever to pry loose such rights, 3) ig¬ 
nored diplomatic niceties in suggesting 
concessions that various factions must 
make in seeking peace in the Middle 
Last, 4) taken on the politically danger¬ 
ous task of asking the nation to accept 
an energy-conservation plan that will re¬ 
quire sacrifices by millions. 

Mixed Evidence. Carter has been 
untypically slow in filling many appoint¬ 
ive positions, but he has found time to 
offer amnesty to anyone who evaded the 
draft in the Viet Nam War. He has pro¬ 
posed abolition of the 190-year-old Elec¬ 
toral College, by which Presidents are 
chosen, urging that the popular vote de¬ 
termine the winner. He has asked for 
legislation to enable any American to 
show up at the polls and vote after sim¬ 
ply offering proof of age and residence 
—rather than having to register in ad¬ 
vance. He has asked U.S. allies to stop 
selling fast-breeder nuclear reactors and 
reprocessing equipment to nations that 
might use them for bombs. He has or¬ 
dered a halt in domestic development 
of plutonium as a fuel to reduce the dan¬ 
ger that it may be stolen by terrorists. 
He has abruptly ordered a halt in the 
construction of major water and dam 
projects, enraging numerous Congress¬ 
men and local politicians. 

Considering the actions he has tak¬ 


en, Carter’s public-approval rating of 
72% is impressive, but not spectacular. 
At about the same time in their pres¬ 
idential days, J.F.K.’s stood at 83%. 
Ike’s at 74%, L.B.J.’s at 73%. 

As an activist, it is not, of course, 
enough to make proposals; it is neces¬ 
sary to get them accepted and make 
them work. On that score, so far, the 
evidence is mixed. Carter sometimes 
apparently makes the assumption that 
if he merely quietly states some vir¬ 
tuous purpose (balancing the budget, 
abolishing nuclear arms), it will be 
accomplished. 

That purposefulness is part of what 
could make him a great President; the 
naivete that sometimes seems to go with 
it could make him a very bad one. But 
is it really naivetd? It is hard to believe 
so, given his demonstrably first-rate and 
complex mind. This and other contra¬ 
dictions in Carter may yet be accepted 
by America as a kind of refreshing syn¬ 
thesis of opposites, helping to raise Car¬ 
ter above the familiar left-right, liberal- 
conservative categories of personality 
—and of politics too 

Cardigan Manner. In the mean¬ 
time the main points of his manner and 
method have become almost instant leg¬ 
end, familiar topics of puzzlement and 
debate. His cutting out of the presiden¬ 
cy’s pomp is immensely popular, but 
should not be confused with substance. 
The imperial presidency was imperial 
not because the White House trumpeters 
seemed to play Hail to the Chief when¬ 
ever the President walked through a 
doorway, but for much deeper reasons. 
Carter’s use of his family as personal em¬ 
issaries and, even more, his impatience 
with the legislative process, suggest that 
his instincts, if not imperial, are certain¬ 
ly for power. 

Apart from his cardigan manner at 
home. Carter's most startling innovation 
has been his openness in foreign policy. 
He takes risks by publicly spelling out 
proposals (for instance, on salt) that 
are usually advanced one step at a time 
in private. Such openness can force for¬ 
eign. statesmen into positions from 
which they cannot easily retreat. 

On human rights, he assumes a uni- 
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vcrsal moralizing attitude—but does not 
really press the issue in countries that 
are essential to U S security. He pub¬ 
licly kicks Leonid Brezhnev in the shins 
and then sends Secretary of State Cyrus 
Vance to Moscow in search of a new 
SALT breakthrough. But most Ameri¬ 
cans are plainly heartened by hearing 
their President give voice to those 200- 
year-o!d promises of what the nation 
stands for in the world. 

At the same time, the open discus¬ 
sion of new proposals involves the pub¬ 
lic in a way that it has not been involved 
in more secretive dealings. Abroad, it 
just might shock other countries into ac¬ 
tion on long-stalled issues—for instance, 
in the Middle East. On salt, the Rus¬ 
sians are on the defensive and must 
wrestle with Carter’s ideas. In the Ad¬ 
ministration's dealings with Africa so 
far, there are signs of a sophisticated at¬ 
tempt to keep away from too direct in¬ 
tervention while still maintaining a 
strong influence. And there are some 
hints in Washington that the danger of 
too much openness is being learned. 

A special foreign policy problem is 
Andrew Young (see following story). In 
almost any other Administration, there 
would be serious discussion by now of 
whether Young should be asked to re¬ 
sign as a result of his frequent gaffes. 


There is no evidence that such a dis¬ 
cussion is going on* Indeed, Carter only 
last week pointedly said, 4 Tve never 
complained about what Andy does.** 

As for the domestic economy, in 
retrospect the best thing that can be said 
about the misguided $50 rebate propos¬ 
al, now abandoned, 14 that compared I 
with the stimulus demands by more lib- | 
eral Democrats, it was modest. In gen- S 
eral. Carter has wisely avoided asking | 
for huge spending programs and is prov- 1 
mg himself an economic conservative 0 
whose policies are not too far different J 
from Ford’s—to the great disappoint- ; 
ment of organized labor and liberal | 
Democrats, including the majority of 
Congress. i 

Doubtful Art. The expectation that 
a Democratic President would get along * 
with a Democratic Congress, of course, • 
has always been exaggerated; for one '* 
thing, the Democratic majority is so } 
large that party solidarity is not nec- ) 
essary—and is extremely difficult to 5? 
maintain. Besides, Carter has launched 
major proposals without adequately con- I 
suiting congressional leaders and is still S 
playing the outsider’s role. Carter be- J 
lieves that Congressmen ’’tend to com- [ 
promise first and look for the principle * 
involved after the fight is over.*' Wheth- 
er he will ever learn the art of cajoling "J 
Congress as it wants to be cajoled is ; 
doubtful, but he has shown lately that 
he can learn from mistakes and knows 
how to com promise. 

This week’s energy proposal will 
provide the first major test of Carter s 
mettle. From what is known so far, his 
approach to the problem (helped by the 
exceptionally able James Schlesinger) 
tries to compromise some sharp oppo¬ 
sites; free market and regulation, man¬ 
datory and voluntary approaches, i ncen- , 

tives and penalties. 7 

A consensus of Time bureau chiefs 
across the U.S. is that on the whole. Car¬ 
ter has made a very promising and ex¬ 
citing start. ’’Carter has made mistakes." 
observes Los Angeles’ William Rade- ? 
maekers. “But they are not sinister mis- • 
takes. They may be an overreliance on * 
the concept of a Government of the peo- * 
pie, a concept so remote from our cur- ] 
rent experience as to be almost alien. We \ 
may well be moving into an era when the \ 
presidency is neither regal nor secretive, t 
naive nor folksy, but interacts with J 
Americans in a way that restores a sense : 
of dynamism to our Government." Adds 
New York’s Laurence Barrett; "We | 
have no basis to worry much about the ? 
brains, intentions, candor and courage of * 
the chap in the White House. That’s a J 
nice feeling, for a change." j 

For a conclusive test of Carter’s abil- $ 

ities, the nation will have to wait longer » 
than 100, or even 1,000 days. He plans 3 
to send up quite a few balloons besides | 
the energy program—Government re- | 
organization, tax reform, an overhaul of | 
the welfare system, a balanced budget | 
—and most of them will not be coming | 
down for quite a while. 1 


A Muzzle for 1 
‘Motor Mouth’? 

Under another President, he might 
have been in the Maldives by now. or at 
an obscure desk in a State Department 
sub-basement. It is a tribute to the 
uniqueness of the new Administration, 
however, that Andrew Young not only 
hangs on to his sensitive post but is stity 
considered a valuable member of Jimmy 
Carter’s Cabinet. 

Whatever his virtues as U N. Am¬ 
bassador, the former Georgia Congress¬ 
man has displayed an almost arrogant 
carelessness in his statements—so muclj 
so that State Department officials have 
tagged him "Motor Mouth." Young, 45, 
had barely been sworn in when he said 
that Fidel Castro's Cuban mercenaries 
"bring a certain stability to Angola." 
That was only a warm-up. There were 
bloopers about sending U.S. troops to 
Rhodesia, about Britain having almost 
"invented racism." about Arab attitudes 
toward Israelis being akin to Ku Klux 
Klan attitudes toward blacks. Soon the 
State Department found itself working 
almost full time to clarify, correct or 
apologize for Young's remarks. 

Last week "Motor Mouth" was in 
overdrive First he said that Americans 
should not get "all paranoid" about "a 
few Communists tin Africa], even a few 
thousand Communists" Then, asked if 
he thought the South African govern¬ 
ment was "illegitimate," he replied with 
a breezy "Yeah.'* In Pretoria, the U S. 
ambassador was immediately sum¬ 
moned for an explanation. In Washing¬ 
ton, a State Department spokesman for¬ 
mally repudiated the remark. 

Still, Carter refused to reprimand his 
longtime friend. At week's end, howev¬ 
er, there were rumors of an effort by the 
President to rein in Young. There wa$ 
also a White House announcement that 
Vice President Walter Mondale had 
been asked to assume a key role in U.S. 
policy toward Africa—an area in which 
Young has taken a special interest. Any 
connection? Perhaps not; Carter told 
Mondale two weeks ago to help get thfe 
U.S. some friends in Africa. Still, the sus¬ 
picion lingered. 


ANDREW YOUNG AT U.N. 
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Still Mr. Outside 

These could be the days that determine whether Jimmy 
Carter will be a one-term President. This test of his capacity 
to lead has come quickly, invited by his.own impatience and 
inexperience and an unrelenting world. But it is not unique. 

In any President's stewardship there are unforgiving mo¬ 
ments in which he is poised between forces that can sweep 
him on to greater favor and achievement or leave him a li- 
tlehoider of little consequence. John Kennedy faced such a 
time at the Bay of Pigs only three months 
into his term. He shouldered the blame, 
wresting admiration finally from a dread 
ful mistake. In the fall and winter of 1965, 

Lyndon Johnson, enervated by his gall 
bladder removal, beset by the rising hor 
ror of Viet Nam, let himself be guided by 
his melancholy nature into the deception 
and self-pity that eventually forced his re 
treat to Texas. Oddly, Richard Nixon's 
time came in triumph. After his victory 
in 1972, he went to Camp David and 
there, in lonely anger, decided to recon 
stitute his Government by firing loyal 
workers and convinced himself that his 
position made him invincible to the Wa 
tergate investigators. And Jerry Ford, 


tary of State Cyrus Vance is obviously a more cautious and 
thoughtftil man after his encounter with the Soviets in Mos¬ 
cow. The White House men like Hamilton Jordan and Jody 
Powell still stand aloof from Washington, suspicious of its pro¬ 
tocols, staggered by its costs, confusion and hypocrisy. Now 
and then Carter himself seems on the verge of discouragement. 
Rarely is there a glimpse of the exhilaration of wielding power 
that has marked almost every other recent President. 

In this special way. Carter and his people are isolated. 
—not from the American TV audience, not from the events 
of family and community, but from the Government which 
they have come to run. Carter remains an outsider in Wash¬ 
ington. He used that approach so effectively in his campaign, 
and perhaps he has deliberately chosen not to join the city. 

That could be a profound mistake. 

Splashing a little bourbon over ice 
with Senators like Russell Long or spend¬ 
ing an evening cruising down the Poto¬ 
mac with House Speaker Tip O'Neill, lis¬ 
tening to his Boston stories, or winking 
at a few pet water projects may not be 
what Carter had in mind when he came 
to the capital But right or wrong, the ways 
of Government have grown up over two 
centuries They are not apt to be discard¬ 
ed or reformed by anyone who stands dis¬ 
approvingly at arm's length 

The notion that Carter can easily go 
to the people, sweeping aside or ignoring 
the intermediary institutions of Govern¬ 
ment, was always more fancy than fact. 
Franklin Roosevelt tried it and failed. So 
did Richard Nixon, in a different way. 
Powerful Congressmen and Senators have 







KENNEDY ft EISENHOWER AT CAMP DAVID AFTER BAY OF PIGS (1961); 

TROUBLED JOHNSON (1965); FORD PARDONING NIXON (1974) 

hardly realizing it. helped to seal his rejection in the 1976 elec¬ 
tion in the first month of his presidency by pardoning Nixon. 

The showdown on energy policy that he has sought so de¬ 
liberately may not be the last of these tests of Carter But it 
could be if, through arrogance or ineptitude, he fails to per¬ 
ceive his own delicate position. His Administration has been 
fragmented in the first three months. Pondering the White 
House, an important Congressman declared that he got no 
clear sense of determination and direction, “whether one 
agrees with the President or not." 

Carter seems unaware of all this. He has gone through 
his White House days reading his reports and memos, talk¬ 
ing openly and even naively about his proposals and aspi¬ 
rations, reaching out always to his public as if he were on¬ 
stage. His faith in himself has been renewed in church and 
prayer each week. But as yet there is a singular detachment 
from the act of governing as it has been understood in the 
past. In truth. Carter's inexperience may be so great that he 
has very little notion of what he has done or failed to do. 

Here and there, however, there are signs that the full bur¬ 
den of national power is beginning to have impact. Attorney 
General Griffin Bell is plainlyfeppalled these clays at the mo¬ 
nastic life he must lead to do all the work before him. Secre- 




demonstrated time and time again that they have their own 
constituencies—and that Presidents rarely can dislodge them. 

It is clear now that Carter is not going to be an innovator 
and inspirer. His ideas for change have been on the shelves 
for years. Johnson and Nixon tried Government reorgani¬ 
zation. Cutting back nuclear weapons was a hope of Lisen- 
hower's. Tax reform and energy conservation have been de¬ 
bated in each Congress of the past decade What Carter offers, 
along with his down-home style, is the engineer's mind and 
manner in making up a new blueprint for the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment so that it can better serve the people. It is enor¬ 
mously important, but it is tedious and often boring. 

Until now. Carter has practiced a kind of arrogance, 
standing stubbornly on his sense of rectitude while talking in 
biblical terms about humility and service. But there is now in 
the wind the feeling that the President may be a wiser man/ 
ready to come down from his lofty pulpit and contend in theX 
corridors of power, seamy though they may be If in the pro- 
cess he retains his hope, his good sense and his energy while;./ 
learning about some of the darker rituals of Federal Govern-*/’ 
ment, it could be the way to a brighter day for everyone 




















The Verdict Thus Far 


Time asked several Washington 
watchers from the campuses, business 
and other fields for their assessments of 
President Carter's performance to date. 
Their replies: 

C. VANN WOODWARD, Yale historian 
Complicated Carter undoubtedly is— 
and elusive as well. When he did choose 
a label for himself, however, it was that 
of “populist." In its Southern origins, 
populism struck roots in the best dem¬ 
ocratic tradition. Carter had legitimate 
claims in blood and heritage to that tra¬ 
dition. I would like to believe he will 
stick to it. If he does, the populist dogma 
—illustrated by automatic voter regis¬ 
tration and overthrow of the Electoral 
College—may well be put to unprece¬ 
dented tests. 

The past :hree months, however, 
have not been altogether reassuring. The 
most disturbing slips from the true faith 
have been concessions to the privileged 
that gladden hearts in Wall Street and 
business, constituencies that true pop¬ 
ulists can never hope to win. Given more 
time and experience, he may compen¬ 
sate for those defections. He does not 
seem to be a slow learner. 

GEORGE REEDY, Lyndon Johnson’s press 
secretary. Carter has succeeded in giv¬ 
ing Americans the impression they are 
getting their Government back. He has 
become our first real television Presi¬ 
dent. People always said that about Ken¬ 
nedy, but they were wrong. Kennedy 
was a man of words. I don't think Car¬ 
ter does very well with words. That fire¬ 
side chat he held wearing a sweater was 
more than a stunt. It said a lot of things 
to a lot of people: we'll have to dress 
more warmly from now on, use less fuel 
and just be colder in general. 1 le could 
have made 15 speeches and not made 
the point as well. 

As with the tax rebate, I have the 
feeling he sometimes buys ideas too 


quickly. On the other hand, 1 haven’t 
seen anything yet that is terribly inno¬ 
vative. This does not bother me— what's 
new is not necessarily what’s good. The 
problem is that many people voted for 
him because they thought he would be 
innovative. Ford did a great job restor¬ 
ing integrity to the White House, but 
he did not break the feeling of aloof¬ 
ness. Carter has done that. Now I would 
like to know what he’s going to do with 
it. My evaluation: still mixed. 

ALAN GREENSPAN, chief economic advis¬ 
er in the Ford Administration; member of 
Time’s Board of Economists. At first 1 
was concerned that Carter would foster 
programs that would reverse much of 
the progress that President Ford had 
made in defusing the inflationary bias in 
our economy. Now, although I can 
scarcely say that all of my concerns have 
been stilled, I view the President a good 
deal more positively. His campaign 
commitments to achieve a balanced 
budget by fiscal year 1981 appeared to be 
little more than rhetoric—and, indeed, 
they may end up that way. But now they 
sound a little more convincing. Certain¬ 
ly his dropping of the $50 rebate—a bad 
idea to begin with—is evidence that he 
may be willing to take those tough ac¬ 
tions that are essential if we are to rein 
in federal spending. However, the real 
tests still lie ahead. 

ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER Jr., historian. 
Carter seems to me still something of a 
mystery. He is plainly a man of acute in¬ 
telligence, strong character, agreeable 
manner and considerable conviction of 
his own rectitude. But I have no clear un¬ 
derstanding yet of the direction in which 
he would like to lead the country, es¬ 
pecially in domestic affairs His back¬ 
ground seemingly inclines him to be a 
manager rather than an innovator. May¬ 
be the times demand more than just 
good middle management. 


He has offered no serious program 
against either unemployment or infla¬ 
tion. His appointments seem very good. 
So do his impulses in foreign policy—es¬ 
pecially the control of nuclear weapons 
and the support of human rights. But £ 
have the impression that these remain 
impulses rather than thought-through 
policies. One has the feeling, for exam¬ 
ple, that no one looked at the new SALT 
proposals from the Soviet viewpoint and 
asked why Moscow should be expected 
to accept a deal so manifestly to Amer¬ 
ican advantage. As for human rights, 
this is really a campaign, not a policy. 
One does not feel that the Administra¬ 
tion has worked out its implications or 
decided how far to run with it. Nev¬ 
ertheless, it is refreshing. So far, the good 
far outweighs the harm. 

VERNON JORDAN, executive director of 
the National Urban League. My view of 
Carter in January—shared by most 
black people—was hopeful. Today, my 
opinion of him is high He has estab¬ 
lished a definite profile for his Admin¬ 
istration; he has introduced important 
new approaches such as concern for hu¬ 
man rights and a hard-nosed energy pol¬ 
icy, and has used the symbolic powers 
of his office to project concern for peo-, 
pie's problems. But he has not yet fol¬ 
lowed with substantive programs. 

On the positive side, I would count 
the amnesty and the proposal to create 
jobs for young people as being impor* 
tant. On the debit side, I would count 
his excessive concern for conservative 
opinion in forming economic policy. His 
plan did not begin to fulfill his promise 
to work toward full employment. 

OTTO ECKSTEIN, Harvard economist; 
member q/" Time’s Board of Economists. 
The results so far have been mediocre 
at best. A Democratic President, work* 
ing with a Democratic Congress, might 
have brought the country a new day of 
enlightenment. 

Before the election I believed that 
with a President and Congress of the 
same party there was a greater chance/ 
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of generating effective economic policy. 
I am sorry to say that has not been the 
case. Carter is fighting with Congress 
the same way Ford did, and he has end¬ 
ed up being saddled with a stimulus 
package that is unbalanced. There is vir¬ 
tually nothing in it for the middle class. 
The only across-the-board benefit would 
have been the $50 rebate. Carter spent 
a lot of political capital in trying to get 
it, and then lost face by abandoning it. 
It hasn't been an auspicious beginning. 

HENRY FORD II, automaker and early 
Carter supporter. He’s done a very good 
job, and I’m glad to see he cut that $50 
proposal out. The most important prob¬ 
lem he’s got right now is inflation. I am 
concerned that we might get a tax on 
cars to promote efficient fuel usage be¬ 
cause that could be bad for our indus¬ 
try: it takes the decisions on pricing from 
us and gives them to Government. We 
already have laws on fuel economy and 
[exhaust] emissions, and we can meet 
them. We’re 100% better on emissions 
now than we were in 1974, and that’s 
not bad. 

On human rights, he has got to take 
a stand, but I think it has got to take 
into consideration the political conse¬ 
quences. If he continues to talk too loud 
and too long and too strong about it. it 
can do more harm than good. Some of 
these countries have been our friends. 

TOM HAYDEN, writer and 1960s anti¬ 
war leader. Carter is a blend, he’s 
balancing. One day he’s open, conduct¬ 
ing a people’s diplomacy, and the 
next day he’s defending secret payments 
to King Hussein. The best thing he’s 
done is to appoint Andrew Young to 
the United Nations. There are also a 
number of people at the secondary lev¬ 
el who represent a modest success on 
the part of the civil rights or peace move¬ 
ments of the past 15 years—a certain 
acceptance of views now being built 
into the system. 

The worst thing he’s done is the SALT 
package. (With the SALT impasse,1 it 
looks to me like we are on the edge of 



the most costly and depressing spiral of f 
the arms race. I haven’t felt this frus- g 
trated since the beginning of the Viet 
Nam War. If the Democratic leaders of j 
the Congress are unable to come up with £ 
a creative alternative to the cold war j 
—after Viet Nam, the cia revelations 
and Watergate—who the hell will? To * 
me, this is like where I came in. £ 

MARGARET CHASE SMITH, former Re - I 
publican Senator from Maine. Overall, J : 
I’m most impressed. When he was in- J 
augurated, 1 was troubled by his Mes- f 
siah posture and his sanctimonious crit- ) 
icism of others while avoiding very | 
adroitly taking a clear stand on m^jor is- j 
sues. Increasingly, I have come to judge # 
him by his actions rather than his words l 
—and his actions are far superior. g 

The best thing that he has done is 
to face up to reality and unpleasant | 
facts like the energy crisis. He must be i 
given low marks on congressional re- $ 
lations. I hope this is more from ig¬ 
norance and lack of experience than f 
from claimed stubbornness and arro- 1 ‘ 
gance. But the chief negative aspect of l 
his performance thus far is the unccr- J 
tainty and instability of some of his de- 5 
cisions and pronouncements. The prime } 
example is the tax rebate, which he so ; T 
emphatically emphasized—and then, $ 
overnight, dropped. It reminds me of \ 
the partisan campaign criticism against 
Gerald Ford for first opposing a tax f 
cut and later proposing one. 

yl 

JERRY BROWN, California's Democratic 
Governor. Carter is off to a very good \ 
start. I am pleased with the initiatives 
he has taken and his willingness to speak 
out. We’re only in April, but during his i 
period in office so far. Carter has shown { 
clarity of thought and decisiveness of ac- i 
tion. He is a breath of fresh air after > 
the stagnation of the previous years. 

The country needs a sense of pur- i 
pose and a commitment to a minimum 
philosophical objective; otherwise there l 
will be no chance of gaining ideological 
initiatives. I’d say the momentum Car- [ 
ter is providing in achieving this is good. 
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THI WHITE HOUSE 



Staff Operates 

At first they seemed to be in over 
their heads—way over. Jimmy Carter’s 
aides and assistants ignored the barons 
on Capitol Hill. They irked newsmen, 
bureaucrats and other supplicants by let¬ 
ting their phones jingle unanswered. 
Mail piled up. Key sub-Cabinet posts 
went unfilled for weeks, and ambassa¬ 
dorial appointments have only just 
begun to trickle out. Meanwhile, the 
White House staff that Carter had prom¬ 
ised to slash by 30% has grown by near¬ 
ly 30%, to 655 names. 

But now. at least to hear Carter staff¬ 
ers tell it, the new team’s teething days 
are about over. Admits one top White 
House aide There was great confusion 
in the beginning—and it lasted longer 
than most people thought was appro¬ 
priate.” Much of the confusion has been 
ironed out—with the help of all those 
added staffers and simply more time to 
get on top of the job. Meanwhile, a back¬ 
log of 314,000 unanswered letters has 
been cleared up. and the extra staff helps 
to handle the mail load, which averag¬ 
es 75,000 letters a week. 

Moving Jordan. The Eisenhower 
and Nixon staffs had pyramidal organi¬ 
zations, with one or two men controlling 
access to the President. Carter’s aides 
describe their setup as a wheel: the Pres¬ 
ident is the hub and his lop assistants are 
the spokes—equally positioned, in theo¬ 
ry, to feed the boss with information and 
advice from many quarters. The reality 
is somewhat different. 

The spoke that is longest and strong¬ 
est of all is clearly Hamilton Jordan. 32. 
the breezy, feet-up Georgian who was 
Carter’s executive secretary m his gu¬ 
bernatorial days and is now boss of “po¬ 
litical coordination” in the White 1 louse. 
Referring to the longtime Georgia con¬ 
fidant who has helped him out on par¬ 
ticularly knotty problems. Carter calls 
Jordan “My West Wing Charles Kir- 
bo.” In fact, Jordan’s responsibilities are 
just about what he chooses to make 
them. Chuckles a colleague: “Power 
groups in the Carter White House? 
Hamilton is the power group.” 

The assistant most misled and re¬ 
spected by Carter, Jordan has completed 
the time-consuming task of leading the 
talent search for high-level appointees 
Now he is moving forcefully into pol¬ 
icy decisions. Other aides say that Jor¬ 
dan, sorry that he had not got himself 
more deeply involved in the decision 
making on Carter's minimum-wage pro¬ 
posal last month, eagerly responded to 
Carter’s call to join the energy-pro- 
gram deliberations. When Treasury 
Secretary Michael Blumenthal and Eco¬ 
nomics Adviser Charles Schult/e want- 

.,.. 



ed to express doubts about part of the 
plan, they sent a tough memo to Car¬ 
ter. But it was Jordan, disturbed by 
the mounting dissension over the plan, 
who actually went to Carter and got 
him to schedule a broad, top-level dis¬ 
cussion of it. 

Jordan still resists being pegged as 
Carter's chief of staff, either in name or 


Cabinet members and the President. 
Cabinet chiefe can go directly to Car¬ 
ter, of course. "But,” says Watson, "as a 
practical matter, they find it helpful to 
pass those verbal communications on to 
me for transmission to him. They’re very 
solicitous of the President's time.” 

Robert Lipshute, 55, the Counsel to 
the President, remains Carter's senior 


nip and the only non-Georgian. Cm* 
Whits House watcher wisecracks: 
"They had hoped she might he hand* 
icapped too/' Costanza's job: to deal, a*, 
she says, with "organized America^ 
meaning special-interest groups such as 
senior citizens and gay organizations. 
Costanza is much more liberal than Car¬ 
ter on most issues, and thus far has not 


in fact. Says a Jordan intimate: "Ham¬ 
ilton doesn't like the kind of stuff a chief 
of staff has to deal with, all those in¬ 
tramural problems and the paper flow.” 
Jordan himself says that he has no de¬ 
sire to get in the way of Carter’s con¬ 
tact with Cabinet officers and other 
staffers. The West Wing troops, he be¬ 
lieves, must "function as a staff should 
—that is. to support Carter and mon¬ 
itor things, that are going on in the 


aide (the average age of the other top as¬ 
sistants is 37), and he presides over the 
daily 8 a.m. staff meeting. But his in¬ 
fluence on policy has not broadened be¬ 
yond relatively narrow legal areas, such 
as deciding the conflict-of-interest prob¬ 
lems for Carter's appointees and advis¬ 
ing the commutation of G. Gordon Lid- 
dy's Watergate sentence. A rapidly 
rising member of the Carter staff is Do¬ 
mestic Policy Assistant Stuart E. Eizen- 
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Breezier and more relaxed ihan any bunch in years. 


Federal Government, and to help him 
develop and manage his programs." 

Besides Jordan, there are five other 
holdovers from Carter’s days in Geor¬ 
gia who are members of the senior staff 
—spokes in Jimmy's wheel—and have 
ready access to the President. Press Sec¬ 
retary Jody Powell, 33, is probably in 
touch with Carter more frequently than 
anyone else, including Jordan As one 
colleague describes the emerging West 
Wing pecking order. "There's Hamilton 
and Jody, and then there are the oth¬ 
ers.'’ Powell was one of the eight aides 
and Cabinet members Carter called in 
last week to discuss whether he should 
drop the $50 rebate. 

Jack Watson Jr.. 38. is both Cab¬ 
inet secretary and Carter's Assistant for 
Intergovernmental Affairs—his formal 
link to the Department Secretaries as 
Welt as to Governors and important 
mayors. Watson describes himself as a 
‘•flow point” for Carter, he is respon¬ 
sible for routing all messages between 


stat, 34. Although quiet and self-effac¬ 
ing. he has gained the respect of his 
colleagues for his grasp of complex is¬ 
sues. Carter too has taken notice. Said 
he, after the Administration's meetings 
on the energy program: "Stu has been 
very impressive in these meetings. He's 
really impressed me with his ideas and 
his understandings." 

Rising Stars. Congressional Liaison 
Frank Moore, 41, seems to be recover¬ 
ing from his shaky start in his sensitive 
position. Moore's staff has been beefed 
up, and complaints about poor commu¬ 
nication with Capitol Hill are diminish¬ 
ing. In any case, Jordan says that most 
of the criticism unfairly focused on 
Moore: "A number of us on the White 
House staff contributed to his problems 
by mistakes in our own areas/’ 

So far, the least influential of the sev¬ 
en staffers who make up the Carter inner 
circle seems to be Midge Costanza, 44. 
the former vice mayor of Rochester. She 
is the group's only female, the only eth- 


had much impact on policy. 

Below the group of seven—and, of 
course, Vice President Walter Mondale, 
National Security Adviser Zbigniew 
Brzezinski, James Schlesinger and Bud¬ 
get Chief Bert Lance—is the "junior var¬ 
sity.” These are the dozen or so lesser 
aides who keep the White House whir¬ 
ring and the senior seven free to con¬ 
centrate on their own functions. 

On this level, the rising stars tend 
to be Jordan aides. His chief deputy, 
Landon Butler, 35, is a key operative 
for the Georgia cadre and is organized 
labor’s West Wing contact. Another Jor¬ 
dan man is Richard Hutcheson, 25, a 
former campaign aide, who oversees the 
paper flow into Carter's In box. Senior 
staffers send their memos—held to two 
pages, when possible—to Hutcheson for 
delivery to Carter. But juniors with ideas 
they want Carter to consider must send 
their notes to their own senior staffer 
first; if he passes a memo, it then goes 
on to Hutcheson. If he deems it unwor¬ 
thy of a showing to Carter, Hutcheson 
may ask for a revision. While he claims 
to try hard not to do violence to other 
staffers' ideas, he has gained a reputa¬ 
tion for abrasiveness. Lately, he has been 
holding regular discussions with eight to 
ten other j.v. staffers on the "longer- 
range picture.” Says he: "People have 
to know what's coming up.” 

Fewer Knives. Some critics, ob¬ 
serving the Georgians* fierce loyalty to 
their boss, have suggested that Carter 
could be creating his own imperial pres¬ 
idency; he is surrounded by a palace 
guard that, despite its relentless infor¬ 
mality, is a palace guard nonetheless. 
That does not seem likely. Reports Time 
C orrespondent Bonnie Angelo: "There 
is within the Carter White House less 
jockeying and fewer glinting knives in 
the back than is usual in a place where 
power can be determined by how close 
you sit to the Oval Office. The Carter 
staff is more relaxed and more ap¬ 
proachable than any other White House 
group in recent years. Their chief flaw 
is not some latent imperial instincts but 
their lack of Washington savvy. Their 
total experience in government lies in 
their years with Carter; they are not yes?*, 
men by any means, but they bring no, j 
new. insights, no sensitivities honed un- ' 
der different pressures.” 

Eventually, the President’s aides will 
gain that missing Capitol experience^.. 
Along the way, of course, they could atsw 
succumj? to a special Washington vicd$? 
Says Angelo: "Thus far, the Carter statf 
has not demonstrated a thirst for power 
—but power, after all, can bb an ac- 
















One more step in the future development of Asia. 


This will be rhe new, multimillion dollar Regional 
Computer Center designed to assist the educational 
and research programs of the Asian Institute of 
Technology. 

The Center marks one more step AIT is taking to 
contribute in a major way toward the development of 
Asia. Behind the establishment of the RCC and its 
emphasis on regional development is the fact that the 
problems that exist in one country often are similar to 
those that exist in another. Hence, solutions devel¬ 
oped for one area often can be adapted for others. 


But to use computers effectively there must be peo¬ 
ple who are trained in Computer science. It has been 
estimated that for every person in Asia who is trained 
in this discipline, 300 more are needed, thus posing a 
massive educational challenge. 

The Regional Computer Center will be a major 
training and problem-solving resource for the gradu¬ 
ate student of AIT and the people of Asia. 

For further information on the AIT and its pro¬ 
grams, please write to Asian Institute of Technology, 
P.O. Box 2754, Bangkok, Thailand. 


A. BANERJEE.. AIT 

UTT»RPMtA7"22M (Hoo(SHLY)Asian Institute of Technology 
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Opening the Debate 


'The question is whether 
we go skittering off the edge 
of the cliff in a blind way or 
whether we start to make the 
adjustments now. The purpose 
of the President's program is to 
start adjusting how for what will in - 
evitably happen in the future ." 

In that measured, dispassionate manner, James R. Schle- 
singer, who is President Carter's Mr. Energy, spelled out the Ad¬ 
ministration's approach to the nation's looming energy crisis 
He was speaking to members of Time Inc.’s third energy con¬ 
ference. The timing could hardly have been more propitious 
Only two weeks before President Carter’s self-imposed deadline 
for the announcement of a comprehensive energy program, 88 
leaders from the Government and virtually every energy indus¬ 
try and interest group gathered in Williamsburg, Va. The speech¬ 
es and discussions provided a unique preview of the debate that 
Carter's policy address on April 20 will inevitably touch off. 

Appropriately, the keynote speaker was Schlesinger (Time 
cover, April 4), the cerebral administrator par excellence, to 
whom Carter entrusted the assignment of formulating a com¬ 
prehensive plan for submission to Congress within 100 days of 
the Inauguration. 

“We have a classic Malthusian case of exponential growth 
against a finite source," explained Schlesinger. “On the demand 
side, we have the additional problem that increasingly our en¬ 
ergy system generates waste, a high degree of inefficiency. On 
the supply side of the problem, we have the additional embar¬ 
rassment that we have become unduly dependent on foreign 
sources. Some other nations also are highly dependent on for¬ 
eign sources, but it is a special problem for the great stabilizing 
power of the West, which requires a high degree of economic 
and political invulnerability." 

Sometimes rapping the lectern for emphasis, Schlesinger con¬ 
tinued: "Since World War II, we have had a phenomenal rate of 
malusage so that in eacn decade—the ’50s and the '60s—the 
world consumed more than had been used up in all previous 
human history Oil production should peak out around the world 
in the early 1990s. The world, which is now consuming about 60 
million bbl. a day, faces a limit on production somewhere around 
75 million or 80 million bbl. a day That means in five years’ 
time we may have chewed up most of the possibility of further ex¬ 
pansion of oil production ." 

Turning to details of the presidential package, Schlesinger 
said that it dealt with two time frames the next ten years and be¬ 
yond. For the next decade, he said, the U S. will rely mainly on 
strict conservation and the two “bridging fuels," coal and con¬ 
ventionally produced nuclear energy. “We are going to have to 
make do with what we have," he declared “There will be no fu¬ 
sion reactor, no breeder reactor, there will be no solar-electric en¬ 
ergy. only those fuels currently available will generally be 
around." Schlesinger candidly explained the Administration’s de¬ 
cision to de-emphasize breeder research as a concession to the en¬ 
vironmentalists. He defended it as the sort of trade-off neces¬ 
sary in order to organize a national consensus in support of 
Carter's program. 

After the first decade, new energy technology, including per¬ 
haps even the breeder reactor, will begin to take up the slack 


caused by depletion of domestic natural gas and oil supplies. Re¬ 
assuring his audience, composed largely of industry leaders, 
Schlesinger said that the President’s energy plan was by no means 
a no-growth, no-win proposition “No comprehensive energy 
plan should be designed to bring about conservation at the ex¬ 
pense of income, output and employment," he said “So the first 
axiom of any comprehensive energy plan must be the main¬ 
tenance of jobs, the expansion of the economy, the growth of pro¬ 
ductivity." In coping with the crisis, SchlesmgeT added, “we have 
a hidden asset: our past prodigality, wastefulness and squan¬ 
dering. Given that base, we have lots of opportunities to save, 
and we shall be saving in the transportation market, the res¬ 
idential market, and to a considerable extent in the industrial 
market." 

Still, cautioned Schlesingei, “we face a change in American 
habits; that means constraint, curtailment That is uncomfort¬ 
able. Everybody will have to make some kind of sacrifice. We 
will not, however, be requited to reduce the American standard 
of living. We are going to go on with suburbanized homes: we 
will have individualized transportation m the form of a mo¬ 
torcar. Both will have to be far more fuel efficient in the future 
than they have been in the past " 

But even more than that. Schlesinger views the energy crisis 
as a blessing in disguise, a beneficial testing of the nation’s spirit 
and ability to cope. In his estimation, the crisis, if handled 

KEYNOTER JAMES SCHLESINGER RAPPING THE LECTERN 
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nity for the?Am^I^p<opletri^ptum^©^ 
J virtues of sacrifice and a sense of shared destiny: 
The 2%-day conference was divided into five 
[ * V three-hour working sessions, each dealing with a 
^ - r: \ ■ v specific aspect of the energy crisis. A speaker led 
off each session, followed by three or four panelists. 
Then came sometimes sharp question-and-answer periods. 

The five topics, with a quick summary of the consensus on 
each, and highlights of the discussion: 

OVERALL OUTLOOK. In a word, gloomy. The U S. will ex¬ 
haust its oil and natural-gas resources within the next 30 or 40 
years. Decontrol of prices might spur more U.S. production, but 
Democrats in Congress would probably block it. Unless Amer¬ 
ican imports of crude are quickly curbed, the U.S. will be taking 
oil away from us allies And the sums needed for development 
of alternate sources of energy are immense. 

The lead-off speaker was the Senate's most powerful voice 
on energy. Demi>crat Henry M (Scoop) Jackson of Washington. 
He opposed full decontrol of petroleum prices because ‘T don’t 
think we should let our price policy be based on decisions by 
oplc." Aware that many oil-industry listeners would prefer an 
acceptance of opic/s higher levels, he added with a smile: “I 
think we are going to have a real fight over prices/’ 

The fight began immediately In the question session, Fred 
Hartley, president of Cali fornia-based Union Oil. spoke up. 

Hartley: Today you arc telling us to produce more old oil 
and find more new oil. Where the hell can we expect to get the 
cash flow from when we are using up oil reserves and trying to re¬ 
place them at costs greater than what we are getting for our oil? 

Jackson You want a guaranteed price? 

Hartley • We want a price, sir, that in the event of World 
War HI. and if the Middle East situation changes completely 
and suddenly, oil is back to $3 a bbl.... 

Jackson: Do you want a guaranteed price? 

Hartley We want a price, sir, that gives us protection— 

Jackson: You want... 

Hartley: Please let me finish—a price recognizing that the 
world economic crisis is such that there is no security in the 

UNION OIL CHIEF FRED HARTLEY DERATING FROM THE FLOOR 



Jackson renuuried unmoved. ' ’ > r r v '' 

MIT. Professor Henry D. Jacoby warned that despite Jack- 
son's objections, economic forces would drive up the price of oil 
sharply long before the U.S. actually depletes its reserves. *’Wc 
are not going to run out of oil," he said. “It's just going to get pro¬ 
hibitively expensive to run the economy on it/’ Walter Levy, the 
pre-eminent international oil adviser, added tliat, as shortages be¬ 
come more severe, the U.S. could be placed in the politically per¬ 
ilous position of bidding against its own allies for oil. “There can 
be no Energy Fortress America/* said Levy. “We may be suc¬ 
cessful Lin outbidding allies], but we would not survive." 

Levy, who advises oil companies and governments through¬ 
out the world, calculated that by 1985 the 24-member Organiza¬ 
tion for Economic Cooperation and Development club of indus¬ 
trialized nations will incur at least $270 billion in debts to pay for 
oil imports. Of the world’s 140 oil-importing countries, only ten 
will be able to help themselves much by selling industrial and con¬ 
sumer goods to the OPEC nations. The less-developed countries 
will soon exhaust their already strained credit. Levy warned that 
the world must set up effective machinery to offset the one-sided 
transfer of wealth or face eventual economic chaos. “Financing 
can no longer be handled with mirrors, he said. 

Chase Manhattan Bank’s chief ejiergy economist John G. 
Winger figured that during the decade that began in 75, the oil in- 



OIL CONSULTANT WALTER LEVY ANSWERING A QUESTIONER 

dustry in the non-Communist world will require $1.4 trillion for 
new plant and equipment Yet oil profits, after a spurt in 1973- 
74. have fallen to 4.7% of revenue, far too low to generate need¬ 
ed capital. Winger estimates that if inflation continues at its 
present rate, the oil companies by 1985 will be forced to charge 
$43 25 per bbl. to generate the sums needed for expansion. Such 
a huge oil price rise would force up prices of many other goods, 
speed inflation still more and force yet higher fuel rates. 

INCENTIVES AND ROADBLOCKS. The U S. can produce more 
energy—but only at far higher costs Present efforts arc being sty¬ 
mied by uncertainty about future Government policy, environ¬ 
mentalist objections and multilayered bureaucracies whose li¬ 
censing procedures are needlessly time-consuming. 

“Up to now our Government’s approach to energy problems 
has been largely characterized by indifference, indecision and 
delay/* complained Donald L. Bower, president of Chevron 
U.S.A. But. he added, “there are measures our nation can 
undertake to slow and later reverse its increasing dependency 
on foreign energy." He stressed the need for additional discov- 
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older Adds: "By 1985 inoie than ^pco- 

duciion mint come from new discoveries or enhanced recovery 
projects." Bower was pessimistic about the outlook for domestic 
natural gas. By 1981, he thinks, foiling natural-gas supplies will 
be capable of Ailing only about one-fifth of the nation's energy de¬ 
mand, v. almost one-third in the early 1970s, 

As Bower Sees it. the biggest roadblock to increasing pro¬ 
duction is Government price-control policy that "discourages 
the formation of the capital necessary to expand supplies, in¬ 
hibits sensible planning and encourages wasteful consumption. 1 ' 
Roadblock No. 2: Endless delays in the leasing of federal oil 
land, notably on the outer continental shelf, less than 5% of 
which has been let to oil explorers. Roadblock No. 3: The day-to- 
day uncertainty of Government regulation. State and federal rules 
are likely to change as often as every six months, making it vir¬ 
tually impossible to plan for long-term capital investments. Road¬ 
block No. 4: Congressional threats to break up the oil com¬ 
panies. Though Bower predicted that pending divestiture bills 
will fail, he cautioned that such attacks distract the oil com¬ 
panies from the essential task of developing greater resources. 

Edwin Phelps, president of Peabody Coal Co., said that last 
year the coal industry could have mined 60 million or 70 million 



But conservatioft is often very expensive, espe- 'mQ£3E5&*‘ 
daily when large plants must be converted to 
different fuels or "retrofitted" with more efficient 
equipment. There also arc limits beyond which con- fiM 

servation would become a debilitating brake on the wfew' 
nation's economic activity. 

Reviewing his company’s conservation attempts, J. Robert 
Ferguson Jr., executive vice president of U S. Steel, conceded 
that Big Steel in the past had used then cheap energy in order to 
conserve scarce capital funds. "The result is that we've had to 
go back and re-examine what we’ve been doing." 

The effort has not been entirely encouraging. It is possible, ex¬ 
plained Ferguson, to "retrofit" old steelmaking machinery with 
modern energy-conserving equipment, but the cost is "horren¬ 
dous.” Said he: "Every buck we spend on conversion for our fuel 
sources and for environmental control will not be available for 
new plants, new suppties or new jobs." 

Biologist Barry Commoner offered a startling critique and a 
hotly disputed solution. "The efficiency with which we are using 
energy and capital is falling drastically," he said; since World 
War II the U.S. has "displaced labor with energy that runs ma- 



tons more than the 660 million that it did produce. Phelps was 
confident that under the proper conditions, the industry can meet 
the President's goal of doubling coal production within ten years. 
"But," he cautioned, “it is going to take all the underground 
coal, all the surface-mined coal, all the coal in the East, the Mid¬ 
west and the West." 

"Unquestionably, coal and uranium must be the dominant 
fuels for electricity generation well into the next century," de¬ 
clared Clyde A. Lilly Jr., president of Birmingham, A la.-based 
Southern Company Services. Inc. He predicted that electricity 
would become an ever more vital form of power. "The electric 
commuter car." he said, "is almost certain to play an important 
role in the future." 

Like the other energy industries, public utilities are also 
being strangled by what Lilly termed "regulatory overkill." He 
pleaded for simplified procedures for the licensing of power¬ 
generating nuclear reactors. Because of myriad environmental 
and other requirements, it now takes up to eleven years to 
complete a U.S. nuclear power station. The Japanese do it in 
3Ji 


chines that capital has bought" and done social damage in the 
process. For example, the petrochemical industry, he charged, 
produces goods that replace natural products and often have 
only marginal social benefit. Plastic for heart valves, he said, is 
a socially valuable product; swizzle sticks are not. 

Commoner regards the conventional kind of conservation 
as a short-term measure "to see that there are no holes in the 
bucket carrying energy to industry and homes." For the longer 
term, he advocates a reorganization of the entire economy to 
make it both more fuel efficient and responsible; "1 think we 
have to introduce the concept of social governance of the pro¬ 
duction process; we need to find some way for society to de¬ 
termine directly what to produce and how." 

George Shultz., former Secretary of the Treasury who is now 
president of the Bechtel Corp., challenged from the floor. 

Shult 2 : Why, Mr. Commoner, should we all live by your 
standard of judgment of the relative value of various products 
when we have a means that allows us to give everyone a chance 


BECHTEL'S GEORGE SHULTZ DEFENDING THE FREE MARKET 



to cx P re8S iheir judgments by the way they spend 
f>‘*^ their own money in the market? Your concept of 
^ social governance would decide what products 
r^f . ■ * > r ^i‘£ to produce with our resources by an essentially po- 
*iu cal process with the decisions made in Wash¬ 
ington by politicians and bureaucrats. 

Commoner If the marketplace worked, everyone would have 
a chance to say whether they wanted swizzle sticks or not. But it 
hasn't worked When you buy that cheaper shirt made by pet¬ 
rochemicals, no one puts a tag on it saying this costs employ¬ 
ment, pollutes the air, uses energy in ways that are inefficient. 
No signals are given about the full-scale long-term social con¬ 
sequence of decisions made by the entrepreneurs. 

Shrugging otrCommoner s comments, Shultz felt that his op¬ 
ponent’s arguments had only confirmed his central point: that 
the market mechanism will work—if only the Government per¬ 
mits it to. It was. after all. the federal underpricing of natural 
gas and oil that gave the petrochemical industry its edge over 
older industries to begin with 

Eastern Air Lines President and Chairman Frank Borman, 
who commanded the U S.’s first mission around the moon, ex¬ 
horted hts fellow executives to be even more conservation mind¬ 
ed “1 am the only one here,” he said, “who had the opportunity 
of viewing the world from 240,000 miles out in space, and I 
know how small it looks ’ As an industry at the mercy of both 
soaring fuel costs (kerosene, which cost 8c to 10c per gal. in the 
late 1960s, may rise to 70c m the mid-1980s) and scarce capital 
for new equipment, the airlines must conserve or face ruin. Un¬ 
der Borman’s prodding, Eastern has increased its passengers 
10 4'* while reducing fuel consumption 7.5%. Among the meth¬ 
ods* cutting the number of flights, adding seats, and flying at 
lower speeds. Improvements in subsonic aircraft and engine de¬ 
sign promise even greater savings. The energy crisis makes su¬ 
personic development hopelessly uneconomic. The Concorde sst 
uses five times as much fuel per passenger as the 747. 

SAPPING ENERGY. The U S. has developed a hodgepodge en¬ 
ergy system in which various fuels have competed in wasteful 
price cutting Industry and Government have behaved as bitter 
enemies In a dawning era of scarcity, new partnerships must be 
formed, both between competitors within the energy industry 
and between industry’ and Government. Is it possible? Maybe. 

Thornton Bradshaw, president of Atlantic Richfield, direct¬ 
ed his barbed wit against the Executive Branch's energy efforts. 
So far, he said, that branch has accomplished little other than cre¬ 
ating needless jobs and promulgating senseless regulations. Said 
Bradshaw' “There is a basic rule: any regulation must be fol¬ 
lowed by another regulation that tries to overcome the problems 
raised by the first ” 

Unlike the vast majority of his oil-industry colleagues, Brad¬ 
shaw remains convinced that free enterprise alone cannot cope 
with the energy crisis Says he: “The signals provided by the free 
enterprise system must be supplemented by governmental sig¬ 
nals. Government must set the goals as well as the incentives 
and disincentives “ Bradshaw would even accept Government 
price setting—but only on one product, crude oil, with the con¬ 
dition that the tag should reflect replacement costs. 

Speaking for organized labor. Paul Hall, president of the Sea¬ 
farers' International Union, tore into the big U S. oil companies 
for hiring low-wage foreign crews to man their flag-of-conve- 
nience tankers. “In this big country of ours, you don’t have any 
friends.” he thundered. “You are the national goats.” Yale Pro¬ 
fessor Paul MacAvoy had much the same message for the fed¬ 
eral agencies created during the past few years to deal with 



LISTENING INTENTLY TO THE PANELISTS' GIVE-AND-TAKE 


growing energy problems. In MacAvoy’s opinion, these agencies 
have only confused and compounded the difficulties. One mair 
charge: projects funded by the Energy Research and Develop¬ 
ment Administration are “tipped toward exotic, costly and far-in- 
the-future projects.” MacAvoy hopes„thal the creation of a De¬ 
partment of Energy would put research emphasis where, in his 
view, it belongs—on cleaning up coal and rendering nuclear pow¬ 
er less potentially dangerous. 


ENERGIZING THE PUBLIC. The American public is not yet ful¬ 
ly convinced that a genuine energy crisis exists—but an aware¬ 
ness is rapidly growing. Even environmentalists are beginning 
to grasp the need for finding and developing new energy sourc¬ 
es. To enlist public support in coping with the crisis, Govern¬ 
ment and industry alike must be open and candid. 

Schlesinger was the keynote speaker at the final session. Af¬ 
ter his address, Pollster Daniel Yankelovich, whose attach^ case 
was crammed with the latest pulse readings on energy ques¬ 
tions, said: “The broad outline of the program he presented 
seemed to me to be consonant with what we understand about 
public attitudes.” Energy, declared Panelist Yankelovich. now 
ranks along with crime and high taxes as a major public con¬ 
cern. Concluded Yankelovich. “If there is creative policy lead¬ 
ership, the public will be willing to bite the bullet.” 

John Gardner, retiring chairman of Common Cause, pro¬ 
vided a checklist on how to make the bullet more palatable. His 
ideas* give the public all the relevant information, don’t try to 
con the people. Be sure that sacrifices are generally shared Be¬ 
ware of allowing situations to drift into major crises in hopes of 
galvanizing public opinion A crisis can indeed do that, but it is 
a weapon that cannot be aimed. 

Illinois Republican John Anderson, who may serve on the 
House Select Committee on Energy, warned that inflation could 
easily develop into the most serious obstacle for a comprehen¬ 
sive energy plan. In his opinion, the public will reject any en¬ 
ergy program that threatens to erode still further the purchasing 
power of their already inflation-stricken salaries. 

On that mixed chord of caution and confidence ended Time 
Inc’s Energy Conference ’77. For the U S. at large, the crucial de¬ 
bate over energy is only now beginning. There is, sadly, a sub¬ 
stantial chance for blunders that could undermine the nation’s 
economic strength and paralyze its political leadership in the 
world. There is also the unashamedly optimistic vision suggest¬ 
ed by Schlesinger that the U.S. energy adversity will help to cre¬ 
ate a new “social compact” among diverse and disaffected groups. 
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The Nightmare Life Without Fuel 


Americans are so used to limitless energy supplies that they can 
hardly imagine what life might he like when the fuel really starts to 
run out. So TlMH asked Science Writer Isaac Asimov for his vision 
ofan energy-poor society that might exist at the end of the 20th c en- 
tury. The following portrait, Asimov noted, "need not prove to he ac¬ 
curate It is a picture of the worst, of waste continuing, of oil i mining 
out, of nothing in its place, of world population continuing to rise 
But then, that could happen, couldn V it 9 " 

So it’s 1997, and it’s raining, and you'll have to walk to work 
again. The subways are crowded, and any given train hreaks 
down one morning out of five The buses are gone, and on a day 
hke today the bicycles slosh and slide Besides you have only a 
mile and a half to go. and you have boots, raincoat and rain hat 
And it's not a very cold ram, so why not? 

Lucky you have a job in demolition too It s steady work 
Slow and dirty, but steady The fading structures of a decaying 
city are the great mineral mines and hardware shops of the na¬ 
tion. Break them down and re-use the parts Coal is too difficult 
to dig up and transport to give us energy m the amounts we 
need, nuclear fission is judged to be too dangerous, the technical 
breakthrough towaid nuclear fusion that we hoped for nc\ei 
took place, and solar batteries aie loo expensive to maintain on 
the earth's surface in sufficient quantity 

Anyone older than ten can remember au¬ 
tomobiles They dwindled. At first the price 
of gasoline climbed -way up Finally only 
the well-to-do drove, and that was too clear 
an indication that they were filthy rich, so 
any automobile that dared show- itself on a 
city street was overturned and burned Ra 
ttoning was introduced to “equalize sacri¬ 
fice, " but every three months the ration was 
reduced The cars just vanished and became 
part of the metal resource 

There are many advantages, if you want 
to look for them Our 1997 ncwspapeis con¬ 
tinually point them out The air is cleaner 
and there seem to be fewer colds Against 
most predictions, the crime rate has dropped 
With the police car too expensive (and too 
easy a target), policemen are hack on their 
beats More important, the streets are full 
Legs are king m the cities of 1997. and peo¬ 
ple w'alk everywhere far into the night Fven 
the parks are full, and there is mutual protection in crowds 

If the w'ealhei isn’t loo cold, people sit out front If it is hot, 
the open air is the only air conditioning they gel And at least 
the street lights still burn Indoors, electricity is scarce, and few' 
people can afford to keep lights burning after supjior 

As for the winter—well, it is inconvenient to be cold, with 
most of what furnace fuel is allowed hoaided for the dawn, but 
sweaters arc popular indoor wear and showers are not an ev¬ 
eryday luxury. I ukewarm sponge baths will do, and if the air is 
not always very fragrant in the human vicinity, the automobile 
fumes are gone 

There is some consolation in the city that it is worse in the sub¬ 
urbs. The suburbs were born with the auto, lived with the auto, 
and are dying with the auto One way out for the suburbanites is 
to form associations that assign turns to the procurement and dis¬ 
tribution of food. Pushcarts creak from house to house along the 
posh suburban roads, and every bad snowstorm is a disaster It 
isn’t easy to hoard enough food to last till the roads are open. 
There is not much in the way of refrigeration except for the snow¬ 
banks, and then the dogs must be fought off 

What energy is left cannot be directed into personal com¬ 
fort. The nation must survive until new energy sources arc found, 
so it is the railroads and subways that are receiving major at- 
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lention The railroads must nunc the coal that is the immediate 
hope, and the subways cun best move tire people 

And then, of course energy must l>c conserved for agricul¬ 
ture. The great car factories make trucks and farm machinery al¬ 
most exclusively We can huddle logothci when iheic is a lack 
of waimth, fan ourselves should there he no cooling breezes, 
sleep oi make love at such limes as there is a lack of light but 
nothing will for long ameliorate a lack of food The American 
population isn't going up much any more, hut the food supply 
must be kept high even though the pnees and difficulty of dis¬ 
tribution force each American local less Lood is needed forex 
port so that w'e can pay foi some trickle of oil and foi other 
resources 

The rest of the world, of com sc. is not as lucky as we are 
Some cynics say that it is the knowledge of this that helps keep 
America from despair They ic siamng out iheic. because earth's 
population has continued to go up I he population on earth is 
5 5 billion, and outside the United Stales and Fuiope. not more 
than one in live has enough to eat at any given lime 

All the statistics point to a rapidlv declining rate of popu¬ 
lation increase, but that is coming about chiefly through a high in¬ 
fant mortality, the first and most helpless victims of starvation 
are babies after their mothers have gone dry A strong current 
of American opinion as reflected m the 
newspa|Kis (some ofw Inch still produce their 
daily eight pages of bad news), holds that it 
is |ust as well It serves to ieduce the pop¬ 
ulation. doesn t it } 

Other* point (Hit that it s more than just 
starvation Iheie arc those who manage to 
survive on batch enough to keep the body 
woiking, and that proves to be not enough 
for the brain It is estimated that there are 
now nearly 2 billion people m the world who 
are alive but who are permanently brain¬ 
damaged by undernutrilion, and the num¬ 
ber is growing year by year It has already 
occurred to some that it would tie "realistic'’ 
to wipe them out quietly and rid the earth of 
an encumbering menace The American 
newspapers of 1997 do not report that this is 
actually being done anywhere, but some trav¬ 
elers bnng back horror tales 

At least the armies are gone -no one can 
atfoid to keep those expensive, energy-gob¬ 
bling monstrosities Some soldiers in uniform and with rifles are 
picsent in almost every still functioning nation, but only the l Jmt- 
ed States and the Soviet I hi ion can maintain a few tanks, planes 
and ships—which they dare not move for fear of biting into lim¬ 
ited fuel reserves 

L nergy continues to decline, and machines must lie re¬ 
placed by human muscle and beasts of bin den People aie 
working longer hours and there is less leisure: but then, with 
electric lighting lestncted. television foi only three hours a 
night, movies three evenings a week, new books few and print¬ 
ed in small editions, what is there to do with leisuic'’ Work, 
sleep and eating arc the great trinity of 1997. and only the 
first two are guaranteed 

Where will it end’’ It must end in a return to the days lx*fore 
1800. to the days before the fossil fuels powered a vast machine in¬ 
dustry and technology It must end m subsistence farming and 
in a world population reduced by starvation, disease and vi¬ 
olence to less than a billion 

And what can we do to prevent all this now? 

Now 7 Almost nothing 

If we had started 20 years ago. that might have been an¬ 
other matter If we had only started 50 years ago, u would have 
been easy. 
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Woody Allen’s Breakthrough Movie acceptance of the lunatic notion that Los 

Angeles offers a viable setting for a civ- 

annie hail been living off for years. It is, however, ilized life. 

Directed by woody allen the best measure of this movie's other Allen gives himself a wonderfully 

Screenplay by woody allen and strengths that even when these gags are comic urban background, Jewish and 

marshall brickman very good, they often seem unnecessary lower-class; the family home stands 

and intrusive mood busters. —shakily—beneath the Coney Island 

Comedians arc supposed to shuk to What really interests Allen is the roller coaster. It is all in hopeless con- 

their lasts Hat po could never speak and lady 0 f the mie and the relationship be- trast with her Wasp Middle Westernism. 
Ci roue ho could never be at a loss for tween her and a character called Alvy When the pair finally get to L.A., Allen 

words. Fields could never seem to draw Singer Alvy is a comedian whose style refuses to see it, as most recent movies 

a sober breath or a sunny moral What, a nd career are not unlike those of have, as merely spaced out. To him, it 

then, is Woody Allen doing starring in, Woody Allen, which is all to the good, is actively malevolent—the biggest 

writing and directing a ruefully roman- since Allen plays him. Annie Hall is tall, clogged drain of them all. 

tie comedy that is at least as poignant blonde and pretty and, at least super- Personal as the story he is telling 

as it is funny and may be the most au- ficially, not unlike Diane Keaton, who may be, what separates this film from 

tobiographical him ever made by a for a few years was Allen s best pal in Allen’s own past work and most other 

major comic 7 rca | iif e This, too, is all to the good, recent comedv is its general behevabil- 

Is he exercising an unexpected taste since Annie is played by Keaton It is ity. His central figures and all who cross 

for self-destruction 7 l ecklessly proving not for the outsider to determine just their paths are recognizable contempo- 

his star s clout to impose himself on us how much these fictional figures resem- rary types. Most of us have even shared 

any way he w ants to? The answ er is no. ble their real counterparts, but there is a lot of their fantasies Their world, how- 

What he is doing is growing, right be- no doubt that ihis is a very personal film ever cockeyed, is our world. Without 
foie our eyes, and it is a fine sight to Food of Love. They are an odd cou- abandoning the private demi-demons 
behold pic as Allen envisions them, ill-matched that have been the basis of his past com- 

1 raditionahsts need not worry j n morc than appearance Alvy s com- ic success, Allen has fashioned broad 

I here aie plenty of one-liners about the edy, like Woody’s, is based on an all too new connections with his audience 

classic anti-hero s copelessncss in sex- realistic assessment of self and world Ironically, his most personal film may 

ual and othci matters as Allen dips once Most people succeed at romance be- turn out to have the widest appeal of all 

again into the comic capital that he has cause, for the length of time it requires his movies Richard Schickel 
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to make a conquest, they can 
imagine themselves as differ¬ 
ent from what they are— tall, 
dark and handsome rather 
than short, icddish-haired 
and bespectacled It is a stale 
that Allen (more properly his 
public persona) can never at¬ 
tain. Similarly, most of us get 
through life by imagining 
that the machines and sys¬ 
tems supporting us are hum¬ 
ming along nicely, thank you 
Allen is always certain the 
drain will get plugged up and. 
sure enough, it does. Keaton 
has so far presented a less vi¬ 
vidly defined image to the 
public, but there is something 
at once willful and flaky 
about her—she does not play 
realists. 

What carries their ro¬ 
mance in the picture is des¬ 
perate insecurity, an unspo¬ 
ken belief that they had 
better cling to each other be¬ 
cause no one else will take the 
trouble to find the virtues 
lurking beneath their rum¬ 
pled psychological surfaces. 
The arc of their love affair 
is a conventional one—first 
meeting and wary attraction, 
a fairly smooth sail into bed 
(art movies and paperbacks 
are the food of love), a mu¬ 
tual discovery of annoying 
foibles, which predicts the big 
breakup. It comes finally over 


'Oh, ah, well, you know, l think it’s, 
ah, it's not really, really that. Well, oh I 
guess not. but ah 

Let’s try it again. Diane. 

"Yes, but, well, oh, I think that’s .. 
well, maybe not Oh, who can ... I sup¬ 
pose so " 

Once more, Diane. 

"There was a long time when I 
couldn't bear to look at myself at all on 
film I'd sit there and say, ‘Oh, no’ Real¬ 
ly' 7 Really 7 I don't believe that.’ But I am 
anxious to sec Annie Hall Woody has 
made a move into something else, a dif¬ 
ferent style. Annie is a really coherent 
story, a more personal movie than the 
ones he’s made before The jokes in it 
come out of behavior rather than absurd 
circumstances.” 

Talking to Diane Keaton is a bit like 
playing a record with an unmarked 
speed, it takes time to get synchronized. 
At the beginning she will hem and haw, 
whistle and giggle, mumble and fum¬ 
ble, shrug her shoulders and contort her 
face. She will start a sentence the way 
she might climb a tree, worried that the 
branches will crack or that she will 
climb too high and not be able to get 
back down. Gradually, as she gains con¬ 
fidence, the mumbles turn into words, 
the words into full—and even funny 
—sentences. “Diane is always totally 
surprised when people find her amus¬ 
ing,” says Woody Allen. “She is a nat¬ 
ural comedienne, but she never quite be¬ 
lieves she can doit.” 

Keaton's whole career, in fact, has 
been spent in convincing herself—no- 














Sounding Brass 


Directed by Michael lindsay-hogg 
Screenplay by ROBERT ENDERS 


Last year, All the President's Men, 
this year, all the abbess’s nuns. Nasty 
Habits, adapted from Muriel Spark’s 
1974 novella The Abbess of Crewe, uses 


the goings-on at a Roman Catholic ab 


bey outside Philadelphia to burlesque 
the Watergate affair. 


Glenda Jackson, who is running for 
abbess, consolidates her strength with 


the help of two Haldeman-Ehrlichman 


types (Geraldine Page. Anne Jackson) 


and enough bugs and hidden cameras 


to outfit Moscow's embassy row. Her 


young rival (Susan Penhaligon), who is 
having a tumble under the poplars with 


a neighborhood priest, campaigns on a 


promise to make the abbey into a love 


nest. Just before Jackson sweeps to vie 


tory, her forces send a pair of Jesuit nov 


ices to burglan/e her rival’s sewing bas 


ket in search of love letters. 


The novices bungle the job, the press 


Lakes up the story, and—but why go 


on? Anybody who did not spend the 
years 1972-74 in a bathysphere can 
imagine the rest, and that is the trou 
ble. Once the correspondences begin 


keaton at home with photo-booth blowups of HERSELF clownino to fall into place, watching the movie 

Talking to Diane is a bit like playing a record with an unmarked speed. complete the pattern has all the ex¬ 

citement of watching somebody fill in 

body else ever seems to have doubted her prominent feature is a montage of 24 the outlines on a piece of needlework. 

—that she is a gifted actress. In 1968, photos—Diane in all her moods. The Watergate references are the sole 

when she auditioned for the original Unlike Annie and Alvy, Diane and point of most of the shenanigans; yet 

Broadway version of Play It Again, Sam. Woody still see each other constantly, the movie has nothing particular to 
Allen’s comic tribute to Humphrey Bo- and Woody continues to show all his say about Watergate—unless the triv- 

gart, she was, she says with double un- scripts to her. If she says something is ialization itself is the message, 

derlining. *justsick. There were all these “neat,” the most exalted word of praise Glenda Jackson holds her some- 

other women there to try out for the part. in her vocabulary, he is convinced that times blatant screen presence in check 

and I was scared to death.” And she it is good. When her two sisters also ap- and plays her devious role just right 

probably could not have walked on to plied "neat” to the script of Annie Hall, —that is, absolutely straight. Her haugh- 

do her bit—if it wasn’t so obvious that he knew he had a winner. ty deadpan shades imperceptibly into 

Allen was scared to death too. Diane, 31, has acted in other mov- sanctity or into sanctimony as her plot- 

Mutual Jitters. Deciding to be ies besides Woody's—she played A1 Pa- ting requires. Sandy Dennis has some 

scared together. Keaton and Allen set cino's wife in both Godfathers . But her moments of dimwit charm as a John 

up housekeeping in New York City, and greatest departure from form, and prob- Dean-like scapegoat who has none of 

she went on to star in the movie ver- ably the hardest role of her career, is in Dean’s shrewdness, or anybody else’sei- 

sion of Sam, as well as two subsequent looking for Mr. Goodbar, which finished ther. But a running gag in which a globe - 

Allen films. Sleeper and lx>\eand Death shooting last February. She worked trotting diplomatic nun (Melina Mer- 

Aside from the mutual jitters, it was a w without a break for 76 days, some of couri) periodically uses her briefcase 

case of opposites attracting: he was a ste- the time with a cracked rib, playing a radio-phone to coach Jackson in Kis- 

reotypical New Yorker and she was a sexually compulsive schoolteacher who singeresque Realpolitik falls rather fiat, 

model Southern Californian. “When 1 travels from affair to affair in Manhat- And the Gerald Ford figure is a football- 

first met her,” Allen remembers, "she tan singles bars and finally to her doom. playing nun (Anne Meara) who is al- 

was a real hayseed, the kind who would "Diane reacts best when she has ways—guess what?—falling and bump- 

chew eight sticks of gum at a time. 1 some kind of stimulus.” says Director ing into things That joke has long since 

talked to her on the phone once when Richard Brooks. “We would prepare a been exhausted in TV sketches, 

she was in California, and she was about scene, and it wouldn't seem to work. What enabled Novelist Spark to get 

to drive to the supermarket—which was Then we would play music, and she away with her spoof for 116 pages—if 

across the street, literally.” Allen paus- would become inventive, let herself go. indeed she did get quite away with it 

es and then emphasizes his point: "Very It was like the old silent days when they —was her severe, ironic prose. Echo- 

California.” would play sad violin music for a sad ing with the nuns’ devotions and bits 

Though many of the facts have been scene and happy violin music for a hap- of English poetry, it contrasted with, 

changed, Annie Hall is a fair portrayal py scene.” Brooks believes her Muzak- and almost rebuked, the broadness of 

of their relationship. Like Annie, Diane inspired performance, close to perfect, the subject. With Nasty Habits, on the 

sees a shrink five times a week, and like is proof of her versatility. But Diane, re- other hand, the title is a fair barom- 

Annie and Alvy, Diane and Woody de- verting to type, admits that she was eter of the film makers' sensibilities, 

cided to split three years ago. Diane now scared. ”1 was very anxious before I Spark’s silvery resonance has, in the 

lives alone in Manhattan, in a bare, made this movie,” she says. "I worried- words of St. Paul, become as sounding 

white-on-white apartment whose most worried. And I mean, l worried. ” brass. Christopher Porterfield 
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On the Track of a Shifty Bug 


It starts with a high fever and a se¬ 
vere headache, accompanied by swollen 
glands, vomiting and general pain. Left 
untreated, the malady gradually wors¬ 
ens. After several months, victims be¬ 
come irritable, then lethargic and sleepy 
When they try to walk, they are likely 
to stumble about with a peculiar shuf¬ 
fling gait Soon they can no longer stand, 
sit erect or even eat; often they fall into 
a coma and die Their illness is African 
sleeping sickness, or trypanosomiasis 
—an ancient scourge that afflicts at least 
10,000 people a year 

Lor decades doctois have been bat¬ 
tling the parasitic disease with the few 
available drugs, usually arsenic com¬ 
pounds At the same time, local and in¬ 
ternational agencies have waged cam¬ 
paigns to eradicate tsetse ffies, the 
bloodsucking insects that transmit the 
ailment to domestic cattle and man 
Neither approach has been particularly 
successful. Trypanosomiasis still casts its 
shadow over 35 million people who live 
in the heart of tropical Africa, the tsetse 
fly’s bleeding ground, making huge ar¬ 
eas all but uninhabitable 

Now a small but significant first step 
may have been taken in the conquest of 
a disease so frightening that it is en¬ 
shrined m the old Lingala curse Owa 
mi nfolo " {May you die of sleeping sick¬ 
ness) At Nairobi’s International Labo¬ 
ratory for Research on Animal Diseases 
(11 RAO), a team of scientists has man¬ 
aged to grow in the test tube the long, 
slender, infective form of the smgle- 
cclled parasite Trypanosoma brucei 
That feat-- accomplished by Hiroyuki 
Hirumi, a Japanese-born American sci¬ 
entist, and John Doyle, a Scottish col¬ 
league— has been the aim of medical sci¬ 
entists for years In the past, whenever 
researchers tried to culture the bug, it in¬ 
variably reverted to a harmless form. 
Thus they were unable to learn much 



about the deadly parasite—to say noth¬ 
ing of devising weapons against it. 

Hirumi concocted a novel brew that 
contained cells from the lung fluid of 
cows and serum from fetal calves. In ef¬ 
fect, the formula fooled the parasite into 
acting as if it were in a natural host. 
Yet trypanosomes are exasperalingly 
fickle creatures. After they invade hu¬ 
mans or cattle, they show a chameleon¬ 
like ability to change their protein coat¬ 
ings, whose molecular structure serves 
as a precise signal to the host's immune 
system for the production of specific an¬ 
tibodies against the invaders. As the im¬ 
mune system begins mustering appro¬ 
priately shaped antibodies against the 
trypanosomes, the parasites change 
their coats and force the immune sys¬ 
tem to mount a new counterattack This 
game of immunological hide-and-seek 
recurs throughout the course of the dis¬ 
ease The parasites become more and 
more deeply entrenched in the victim's 
brain and nervous system, and the pa¬ 
tient progressively weakens 

The ll rad team's next objective is 
to understand the mechanism that or¬ 
ders these changes m the parasite's coat¬ 
ing. That knowledge could perhaps be 
used to fashion an effective vaccine or 
more potent drugs against sleeping sick¬ 
ness If Hirumi or any other scientist 
weie to realise that long-sought goal, it 
could open up millions of acres of fertile, 
yet largely idle land in Cential Africa to 
people and their livestock 

Hospital Without Walls 

Lor the past 18 months, Susan Foss 
has been paralyzed from the neck down 
with a spinal tumor. Anywhere else in 
the world, the pretty, 20-ycar-old Auck¬ 
land, New Zealand, housewife would 
probably be confined to a hospital for 
the rest of her life. Yet, except for a few 
hours each day when she undergoes 
physical and occupational therapy at a 
nearby hospital, Susan spends all her 
time at home Her routine needs are met 
either by her husband Chris or by a 
nurse and a home aide who regularly 
visit the l oss household 

Susan Foss is only one of thousands 
of seriously ill people who are partic¬ 
ipating in an extraordinary program of 
outpatient hospital care. Begun in 1960 
to cut rising costs of New Zealand's 
largely free, womb-to-tomb national 
health system, the scheme has kept ex¬ 
penses at about 50e a day for each ex¬ 
tramural patient in the greater Auck¬ 
land area (pop. 800,000), compared with 
the average $41 daily price tag for in¬ 
patient care. It has also saved at least 
3,000 additional hospital beds, while at 
the same time making life more bear¬ 



SUSAN FOSS KINO ASSISTED ONTO HOIST 
Comfort in the familiar. 


able for tens of thousands of patients. 

Auckland's ‘'hospital without walls" 
is aimed not so much at eliminating hos¬ 
pitalization as at shortening it. Barring 
unforeseen complications, patients who 
have undergone gall-bladder operations, 
for example, arc sent home only five 
days after surgery—compared 'with a 
typical ten-day hospital slay in the U.S 
For these Auckland patients, however, 
hospital care continues at home. Nurs¬ 
es pay them regular visits Family mem¬ 
bers are trained to meet their special 
needs Patients may even borrow hos¬ 
pital equipment. It may he an everyday 
item like a bedpan or cane—or more 
complicated gear: a respirator, wheel¬ 
chair or even an electrical hoist like the 
one that helps Susan Foss out of bed. 

Beyond these services, the extra- 
mural-hospital system offers the stay-at- 
homes trained therapists and household 
help. Such aid is particularly important 
for elderly couples if, say, one partner 
has had a stroke and the other can no 
longer cope with the chores. A “meals- 
on-wheels" service, manned by volun¬ 
teers—mainly from the Red Cross—de¬ 
livers some 1,000 hot trays a day. If the 
patient needs help, the volunteer can 
quickly summon a nurse, social worker 
or the patient’s family physician, who re¬ 
tains overall charge of the case. Says 
Susan Foss: “Five days a week I await 
the footsteps of the people from Extra¬ 
mural and their bright faces." 

Just as important, the hospital with¬ 
out walls gives long-term patients the 
comfort and reassurance of familiar sur¬ 
roundings. Neil Baliantyne, 74, a retired 
accountant, has been bedridden with 
emphysema and a fractured spine for 
more than two years. Although he some¬ 
times needs a respirator or other spe¬ 
cial equipment, he has not been hospi¬ 
talized siiffce 1973. Says he: “This service 
is marvelous because it enables me to 
be at home, where I want to be, instead 
of in the hospital forever." 





SACCHARIN STOCKPILED IN NEW YORK CITY WAREHOUSE; FDA HEAD DONALD KENNEDY, WHO RELAXED THE BAN 


REGULATION 


Reappraising Saccharin—and the FDA 


Of all the federal agencies regulating 
business and consumer affairs, none is 
more regularly or vehemently de¬ 
nounced than the U S. F ood and Drug 
Administration. Critics have variously 
blasted it as arbitrary, ill-organized, ar¬ 
rogant, inbred and inept There is a rea¬ 
son for the scourging the TDA affects 
both consumers and manufacturers 
where they arc most sensitive—in the 
products that they can buy or sell. The 
agency regulates everything from lip¬ 
stick to kidney dialysis machines All 
told, the PDA activity touches on 20c of 
every consumer dollar spent Says an 
agency public relations man proudly 
‘The PDA intrudes on your life " 

Seldom has that intrusion generated 
the outrage caused last month when the 
FDA announced that it planned to ban 
noncaloric saccharin as a food additive 
(TIME, March 21) l ast week the PDA 
decided to hedge a little Newly appoint¬ 
ed Commissioner Donald Kennedy an¬ 
nounced that the agency will go ahead 
with the ban, probably by midsummer 
—but will allow saccharin to be sold, 
like aspirin, as an over-the-counter drug, 
at least until the end of the year. 

A Touch of Cynicism. Kennedy's 
ruling was an obvious bit of political 
backpedaling to escape the explosion of 
consumer fury caused by the original de¬ 
cree. It was also a somewhat clubfooted 
end run around the so-called Delaney 
clause of the 1958 amendments to the 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act, which 
dictates the banning of any food addi¬ 
tives Uiat cause cancer in humans or lab¬ 



oratory animals In the case of saccha¬ 
rin. some Canadian rats developed 
bladder cancer when they were fed the 
sweetener in amounts that would be 
equivalent, in a human, to 800 cans of 
diet soda a day throughout his life The 
Delaney clause, however, makes no 
mention of dosage levels By considering 
saccharin a drug, the ri)A allowed itself 
to apply less rigid standards the agen¬ 
cy may weigh hazard against benefit in 
deciding which drugs can be sold Vet, 
drugs must be proved “effective," so 
manufacturers will have until the end 
of 1977 to demonstrate that saccharin 
can actually help to control obesity If 
[hey cannot, saccharin will be banned 
as a drug as well 

The latest ruling may add a further 
touch of cynicism to attacks against the 
ri)A If saccharin is unsafe in food, what 
makes it acceptable in a drugstore*’ Cer¬ 
tainly, the ruling has helped to make 
some of the criticism more pointed 

Complains Allen Fox, an aide to 
Senator Edward Kennedy's subcommit¬ 
tee on health resources and scientific re¬ 
search: “There is no accountability in 
decision making The FDA must be re¬ 
organized internally *' Dr. Sidney Wolfe, 
director of the Ralph Nader-affiliated 
Public Citizen’s Health Research Group 
in Washington, says of the agency's ini¬ 
tial decision to ban saccharin altogether. 
“The FDA wrote up its intention in one 
hour and 20 minutes The furor could 
have been avoided if they thought of 
public reaction. They blew it." 

Morale at the FDA is frequently bad 


these days, and senior positions can be 
hard to fill Lxample Commissioner 
Kennedy, a biologist, took over last 
month, a full three months after the res¬ 
ignation of his predecessor, Dr Alex¬ 
ander Schmidt In addition. Schmidt 
had given five months' notice of his in¬ 
tent to leave Acknowledges Kennedy, 
who has developed a crash-course un¬ 
derstanding of the pda's problems “1 
am learning that the agency does little 
that is not controversial " 

Consumerist Appeal. One reason 
is the burgeoning scope of the PDA's ac¬ 
tivities. The agency's budget has bal¬ 
looned from $5 miliion in 1955 to $279 
million this year. Its 7,000 employees, 
half of them scattered through 17 lo¬ 
cations around Washington, are charged 
with regulating a staggering $200 bil¬ 
lion worth of goods yearly Its power* 
have grown steadily ever since the agen¬ 
cy was founded in 1907 under crusad¬ 
ing Puie-Food Advocate Harvey Wiley, 
chief chemist of the Department of Ag¬ 
riculture. In 1938, after 107 people died 
from use of a sulfanilamide preparation 
that was supposed to lie a curc-all for dis¬ 
eases like strep throat. Congress passed 
a strengthened Food. Drug and C osmet¬ 
ic Act. providing the cornerstone for the 
FDA's current powers to enforce health, 
-purity and labeling regulations 

The IDA's power expanded even 
further because of the Delaney clause 
and the lobbying efforts of the late Sen¬ 
ator Estes Kefauver The Senator, an 
early appreciator of the political ap¬ 
peal of consumerism, pushed through 
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legislation allowing the FDA to ban'drugs 
unless they could be proved effective as 
well as safe. Thus the agency became in¬ 
volved in preventing possible products 
from reaching the market, as well as de¬ 
manding the withdrawal of hazardous 
ones. Since 1962 the FDA has kept more 
than 6.500 prescription drugs off the 
market because their effectiveness could 
not be demonstrated The number of 
over-the-counter products under evalua¬ 
tion has now swelled to 500,000, 

Boosters can sum up the agency’s 
merits in one word, thalidomide In 
1961-62. the stubborn skepticism of FDA 
Pharmacologist Dr. Frances Kelsey 
kept that tranquilizer from sale in the 
U.S.—though it was marketed in Eu¬ 
rope and Canada, where its use by preg¬ 
nant women led to the birth of many 
deformed babies. Critics, however, can 
cite another name from the same pe¬ 
riod MEK29 The FDA approved that an¬ 
ticholesterol drug for use. then rescinded 
the decision when some people who took 
it developed cataracts 

Value Judgments. Fver since, the 
FDA has preferred to err on the safe side 
In the past few years it has restricted 
the use of hexachlorophene as a disin¬ 
fectant and banned chloroform for use 
in cough medicines and sequential-type 
(imitative of natural hormone cycles) 
birth control pills. In 1976 the agency 
took off the market Red Dye No 2, 
the most widely used coloring in food 
and cosmetics FDA officials conceded 
that there was no proof that the dye was 
unsafe but contended that manufactur¬ 
ers could not prove it was safe—even 
though the substance had been used for 
100 years under the name of amaranth 
The decision raised eyebrows but no 
great storm of disapproval, because sub¬ 
stitutes were available The response to 
the saccharin ban was different, since 
in 1969 the FDA banned cyclamates, the 
only other artificial sweetener that had 
been widely added to food 


The agency’s prohibitions are fre¬ 
quently necessary and beneficial. But 
the regulatory instincts of the FDA can 
be time-consuming, expensive and—as 
in the case of Red Dye No. 2—not nec¬ 
essarily definitive. The FDA claims that 
its judgments are strictly scientific, but 
others disagree. Says Senate Aide Fox: 
“These are value judgments.” Adds 
North Carolina Republican Congress¬ 
man Jim Martin “Many Americans 
are beginning to get the impression that 
the chief end of [FDA I regulations and 
the regulators is harassment.” He has 
already lined up 184 co-signers in Con¬ 
gress for one measure that would help 
the FDA avoid ruckuses like the sac¬ 
charin fuss, a loosening of the Delaney 
clause. 


EXECUTIVES 

f 77 Ford Trimotor 

Like his grandfather, Henry Ford II 
is noi a man to share power. As he of¬ 
ten reminds his subordinates. “My name 
is on the building” of the Ford Motor 
Co. headquarters in Dearborn, Mich. 
Still, Chairman Henry, who will turn 60 
in September, is in something less than 
the best of health (he has had heart trou¬ 
ble) and cannot readily sight anyone 
bearing the family name to take over 
the running of the world's second-larg¬ 
est automaker. So, Iasi week he an¬ 
nounced that he will be joined in a three- 
man ‘office of the chief executive” by 
two other company heavyweights: Pres¬ 
ident Lee A. Iacocca, 52. and Philip 
Caldwell, 57, until now the company's 
adept executive vice president in charge 
of Ford's operations outside the U.S. 
(with $8 billion in annual sales, the larg¬ 
est of any U S. auto company). The ar¬ 
rangement appeared to be a setup that 
would allow sonic other executive to 
bridge the gap until a younger Ford can 


run ttie company. Best gutitf fhr the 
wiclder of transitional poworthe little- 
known Caldwell. 

Henry H said that the purpose of the 
triumvirate is to “provide a vehicle for 
some Ford to sit in that office when I re¬ 
tire at 65.” That would be in 1982, but 
Henry insisted that he did not know who 
it would be. A sister and two brothers 
have shown little interest. That leaves 
Son Edsel, 28, now a Ford executive in 
the Boston area. But Henry says that Ed¬ 
sel is “a good ten years away” from even 
a vice presidency. Reminded that he 
himself was 28 when he took over Ford 
Motor in 1945, Henry grinned and ob¬ 
served, “Times have changed.” 

The reorganization appears to en¬ 
hance Caldwell's position in the interim 
and blunt lacocca's rise, at least for now. 
When Henry is in Washington touting 
his views on energy legislation and emis¬ 
sion standards to Congress and Presi¬ 
dent Carter (he was an early Carter sup¬ 
porter), Caldwell will run Ford Motor. 
Only if Caldwell is unavailable will Ia¬ 
cocca take over. Iacocca fathered the 
phenomenally successful Mustang in the 
1960s and has long hungered to be the 
first non-Ford to head the company 
since its founding in 1903. But his stilet¬ 
to style and jungle-fighting tactics have 
earned him many enemies. However, he 
did not seem upset over last week's 
changes, and Ford said that Iacocca had 
not lost anything. “Lee was elected chief 
operating officer this morning as well as 
getting a third of my power,” said Ford 
(Caldwell takes the new title of vice 
chairman). Iacocca, it seems, does not 
have much cause for complaint; his 
$970,000 annual compensation (salary 
and bonuses) equals Ford's. Ford could 
serve out his term, Caldwell could suc¬ 
ceed him, retire himself, and Iacocca 
still would be young enough to move into 
the chairman’s job—assuming Edsel 
Ford did not make it. 

The quiet, strong-jawed Caldwell 
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Burgers by the billion and no five-year plan. 

has a less abrasive style than lacocca 
and almost as many credits to his name 
A 24-year Ford veteran, he was picked 
to straighten out a management mess 
at Phtlco-Ford in 1970, later became 
head of Ford of Lurope and soon after 
that took over all of Ford s international 
operations outside the U S and Cana¬ 
da FIc oversaw the building, m a rec¬ 
ord 1,000 days, of an $800 million ve¬ 
hicle parts and assembly plant in Spain 
Also under Caldwell, tne Fiesta a 
front-wheel drive subcompact has be¬ 
come a fast seller in Europe. Ford plans 
to introduce it in the U S in June to com¬ 
pete with G.M \s slow-selling Chevette 
The tnmolor arrangement, says 
Henry, will “change the way this com¬ 
pany is run We can have greatei dis¬ 
cussion of our problems before w'e get 
down to the final analysis “ But there is 
no question as to w ho the boss is, at least 
until Henry retires. T am first among 
equals,” he says “If something happens 
and there’s no way to work it out on a 
consensus basis, then I’ve got. uh, an 
extra vote.” 


FOOD 

Still the Champion 

Fanciers of McDonald's hamburg¬ 
ers, who are used to giving their orders 
to teen-agers, must have been puzzled 
by the bald heads and bulky bodies be¬ 
hind the Golden Arches last Friday. No 
wonder. At a store in San Diego, Foun¬ 
der Ray Kroc, 74, handed over French 
fries to waiting customers; in Baltimore, 
McDonald’s president, Edward Schmitt, 
51. picked up a spatula to flip burgers. 
It was ‘'store day” at McDonald's, and 
from Portland to Pensacola, executives 


left their offices to don paper hats and 
hustle behind the counter 

It was an example of the close-to- 
the-customer approach that has main¬ 
tained McDonald's phenomenal growth 
(TlMt cover. Sept 17. 1973) against 
what would seem to be heavy odds In¬ 
vestors have sold the slock down fiom 
a high of $77 in 1972 to about $42 last 
week. One icason the fear that encigy 
shortages and higher gasoline taxes will 
eventually restrict driving and thus the 
patronage of McDonald’s restaurants 
Competition in the fast-food business 
has rocketed, not only have hamburger 
chains proliferated, but Americans can 
now pop around the cornei to get take¬ 
away tacos, lish cakes, spaghetti and 
even German sausage Some of the coun¬ 
try’s biggest corporations have chal¬ 
lenged McDonald's by buying up fast- 
food chains Heublem (Kentucky Fried 
Chicken), Pillsbury (Burger King), Gen¬ 
eral Foods f Buiger Chef) 

None of that bothers McDonald's 
Last year the chain's stores—now num¬ 
bering 4,230— rang up sales of $3 I bil¬ 
lion. 24 f 7 more than m 1975. Most of 
that was kept by franchise operators, but 
their rent and royalty payments, plus 
sales of company-owned stores, gave 
McDonald's $1 2 billion in revenues, the 
company converted $110 million into 
profit, about 27 r ? above that of a year 
earlier That w'as enough to permit the 
company, which had plowed all previous 
profits back into expansion, to declare 
its first cash dividends (2‘/e a quarter) 
In early May McDonald's signs will be 
changed to read: ovr.R 22 Bll I ion sol D. 
at present rates a billion hamburgers are 
sold every 4>< months. 

There are some easily identifiable 
reasons for McDonald's success, though. 
One is that in recent years inflation has 


jacked tip the cost of meals eaten at 
home more than of those eaten out, spur¬ 
ring a growing willingness among 
Americans to eat almost anything so 
long as they do not have to cook it them¬ 
selves Industry marketing studies indi¬ 
cate that in ten years fully one-half of 
the nation's food budget will be spent 
for meals eaten outside the home, v one- 
third spent now McDonald's expects to 
benefit handsomely from this trend 

Loyal Crowd. McDonald's has also 
been willing to change its stores and 
products Breakfasts introduced last 
year, have won an older and loyal crowd 
In one Southwestern store the local man¬ 
ager opened a drive-through window to 
serve G I s from a nearby base who were 
forbidden to entci any public place in 
their fatigues, the chain has now opened 
such windows in 400 stores and plans 
them in another 500 Says Schmitt “A 
woman will drive through m housecoat 
and curlers, when she wouldn’t come 
into the store that way ” 

McDonald's tries to turn its stores 
into homes away from home One res¬ 
taurant in Villa Park. Ill . caters 600 
birthday parlies a month in a special 
room for children whose parents do not 
want kids spilling ice cream on the din¬ 
ing-room rug. Most stores now have “ac ■ 
1 1 vines representatives ' who organize 
kiddie and senior citizen programs and 
manage neaiby playgrounds, this ap¬ 
proach has disarmed communities that 
initially objected to a McDonald s m the 
ncighboihnod In general, says Presi¬ 
dent Schmitt, “we used to think you 
needed 50,000 people to support a Mc¬ 
Donald’s, but now we re discovering that 
you can do it with a lot fewer" How 
few’’ To find out. this summet McDon¬ 
ald's will open a shop in Gibson City, 
III (pop 3.700) 

Overseas, the going has been a bit 
rougher. In Europe. McDonald s man¬ 
agement learned belatedly that, in con¬ 
trast to the U S , the customers are near¬ 
ly all in the cities Though McDonald's 
now has 467 stores in 22 foreign mar¬ 
kets, the majority are company-owned 
or joint ventures, and the international 
operation will not become truly profit¬ 
able until franchising begins in earnest 
—as it is about to in Germany. Aus- 
tialia and Japan Says Chairman Fred 
Turner “Who [in Europe I is marketing 
to the family for a reasonably priced 
meal away from home ,> There isn't any¬ 
one. There's our oppoi tunity ” 


POSTAL SERVICE 

Never on Saturday? 

"The Postal Service is ftoin^ to cost 
more and provide less service, with larger 
subsidies There isn V much happy about 
it from now to the end of the century 

That was the somewhat despairing 
word last week from David Minton, the 
executive director of a blue-ribbon com- 
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mission that Congress set up last year 
to determine what, if anything, could be 
done to increase the efficiency of the 
U S Postal Service and reduce the bur¬ 
den it places on taxpayers The com¬ 
mission will uansmil its findings to Con¬ 
gress this week Key recommendation 
m order to cut costs, the Postal .Service 
should stop deliveung mail on Satur¬ 
days. Distressing finding e\en if it docs 
that, and gets an met ease in its subsidy 
from the Government, the cost of a lust- 
class stamp will probably climb from the 
present 13 c to 22c by 1985 

The nine-mem be i commission, 
headed by retired C hicago Banker Gay¬ 
lord Freeman, estimates that dropping 
Saturday deliveries would save the Post¬ 
al Service $412 million a year The com¬ 
mission will also recommend further 
mecham/adon of mail handling to save 
$134 million annually, and suggest oth¬ 
er improvements in management and 
productivity that would save $78 mil¬ 
lion Total savings $624 million annu¬ 
ally Also proposed is the gradual elim¬ 
ination of subsidized postal rates foi 
nonprofit organizations 

Fven with all those savings, says the 
commission, the Postal Service will need 
more money from the Treasury Labor 
costs continue to rise, and there is also 
the expensive business of distributing 
mail door to door throughout the coun¬ 
try At present, besides the income it de¬ 
rives from iht sale of stamps and from 
special fees to people and businesses that 
use the mails, the Postal Service gets two 
subsidies paid out of tax money. One is 
a varying yearly appropriation that is 
supposed to hold down rate increases, 
this year it is $792 million In addition, 
the service now gets a fixed “public ser¬ 
vice" subsidy limited by law to 100 of 
the 1971 Postal Service budget, or $920 
million The commission will suggest 
that the public service subsidy be set m 
each year at 10 r r of the previous year’s 
budget In 1977 that would amount to 
$1.6 billion 

Rare Whimsy. The commission 
contends that it has public support for at 
least some of its findings Of 3.000 peo¬ 
ple questioned m an A( Nielsen Co 
survey that it commissioned, 79 5 r t were 
willing to give up Saturday mail delivery 
to keep costs down. The public, the sur¬ 
vey found, is most interested in the de¬ 
pendability of mail delivery. The com¬ 
mission will throw in one palliative in its 
report to Congress, a recommendation 
that the Postal Service close no more 
post offices unless there is a vacancy in 
the postmastership, ‘or the Army Corps 
of Lngineers floods the area" -a rare bit 
of bureaucratic whimsy. 

Nonetheless, legislators arc likely to 
take a dim view of the report. Saturday 
mail delivery in particular is a gieat fa¬ 
vorite of many C ongressmen So, the 
commission added one more estimate to 
; its findings if its recommendations arc 
y buried, as they may well be, the cost of 
first-class stamp by 1985 will rise not 
just to 22c but to 28e 
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Liv in Limbo 

ANNA CHRISTIE 

by EUGENE O'NEILL 

When an ethereal beauty named Ju¬ 
lie Haydon played the role of a pros¬ 
titute in Saroyan's The Time of Your 
Life , most of the critics lambasted the 
producer for a casting blooper. Critic 
John Mason Brown noted that his col¬ 
leagues seemed singularly omniscient in 
knowing precisely how a prostitute 
should look The luminous and lovely 
1 iv Ullmann is no one's image of a pros¬ 
titute either But Anna Christie is such 
a cheap, cosmetic come-on of a drama 
as to vie with any streetwalker. 

Eugene O'Neill is a prime example 


MARTHA SWOPF 



ULLMANN IN ANNA CHRISTIE 
Lustrous and lovely . 


of the roller-coaster ride of reputation 
After his popular vogue in the 20s he 
went into two decades of neglect. Re¬ 
stored to critical approval and public 
favor in the imd-'50s, he began to mount 
an Everest of esteem which most of his 
plays cannot remotely scale What is 
wrong with Anna Christie? Just about 
everything. With the daintiness of a di¬ 
nosaur, the play, first produced in 1921, 
wallows in the goo of sentimentality, 
quavers with the palsy of moral prig¬ 
gishness, and resolves itself in a bogus 
happy ending that, at its best, releases 
the playgoer from Broadway's Imperial 
Theater 

Consider the plot. The girl Anna 
(Ullmann), casually abandoned by her 
drink-sodden seagoing father (Robert 


Donley), is seduced by a teen-age lout. 
Via instant replay she becomes a whore. 
Ill (the wages of sin), she returns to her 
father’s barge. There she meets the Irish 
stoker Mat Burke, who is played by John 
Lithgow like a brain-numbed victim of 
killer bees. Naturally, these two crip¬ 
pled creatures fall in love. Anna con¬ 
fesses her past. Since Mat is a pre- 
ecumenical Roman Catholic, he is ap¬ 
palled that he has fallen for an unclean 
woman. Bui she tells him that true love 
has washed away her sins and the pure 
and simple stupe embraces her. 

Ullmann achieves the alchemy of a 
fine actress with this dross. Under her 
magnetic touch, her commanding pres¬ 
ence, her lustrous eyes, the base metal 
of O'Neill’s <jrudgery seems, at times, 
to glisten. She is aided by the direction 
of Jose Quintero, who has a hand-in- 
glovc affinity with all the works of 
O'Neill. Unfortunately, in this particu¬ 
lar instance he is reduced to the con¬ 
dition of a Boy Scout trying to strike 
lire by rubbing one stick. T.E. Kalem 

Dagger of Pain 

O R. POINT 

by DAVID BERRY 

All wars are alike in that men, wom¬ 
en and children are wounded, maimed 
or killed But a lost war hurls the most 
because it pinpoints the aching futility 
of dying to no apparent purpose The 
mood of the piesent hour is to forget 
about Viet Nam. Amnesia is the LLS. 
antidote for history. 

In his first play David Berry, who 
served in Viet Nam, deliberately choos¬ 
es not to forget. Berry surmounts the 
tiresome truism that war is hell. He 
seems to say that a nation that sent off 
its young men to the killing ground of 
Southeast Asia with complacent arro¬ 
gance is itself hellish, not least in shirk¬ 
ing its collective moral responsibility. 

The G.R. in G.R. Point stands for 
“Graves Registration." These soldiers 
are the garbage men of combat. They 
package their own dead in black plastic 
bags for shipment back to the States 
The men develop their own techniques 
for dealing with death. Cynical Deacon 
(Frank Adu) sells photos of the latest 
enemy kills as if they had been bagged 
on safari. Simple-minded Straw (Donald 
Warfield) tends the bodies with gentle 
piety. Others deal in raw humor or are 
narcotized by whores. The linchpin of 
the play is Micah (John Heard), a col¬ 
lege boy for whom Nam, as they call it, 
is agonizing shorthand for the delayed 
initiation rite of manhood. 

In G.R. Point, Manhattan’s Phoenix 
Theater has taken a gallant gamble on 
a playwright who extracts the dagger of 
pain from his own chest and plunges it 
in to the playgoer's heart. T.E.K. 
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Hanging Out with the L.A. Rockers 


Jungle wallpaper has transformed 
the kitchen into an ersatz fern grotto. 
The bedroom is nothing less than ro¬ 
coco The spirit of Mardi Gras inhabits 
the game room. But the soul of Mal¬ 
ibu’s newest $800,000 mansion lies in 
its bathroom “I thought it only appro¬ 
priate to cover the walls with rocks.” 
smiles The Who's millionaire drummer, 
Keith Moon, 30. ‘The house does be¬ 
long to a rock star.” 

Malibu's middle-aged gentry may be 
excused for labeling this young English¬ 
man an eccentric Lifetime subscribers 
to Sunset magazine cannot conceive of 
anyone placing a tangerine pool table 
around the corner from a mirrored King 
Henry VIII four-poster. Berg£re otto¬ 
mans never should be buffeted by the 
whizapof a Death-Race Videogame. But 
when one has money, things bizarre are 
described, politely, as eclectic. Says 
Moon: “It’s just a quiet place to escape 
the madness, a little English manor 
house with modern conveniences.” 

Big rock musicians have always 
made big money. The Who's original 
version of Tommy, released m the pre-in¬ 
flation year of 1969, grossed over $5 mil¬ 
lion in twelve months. Rolling Stone 
magazine’s 1976 album of the year, the 
quadruple platinum Fleetwood Mac rec¬ 
ord, has earned close to $400,000 for 
each of the group’s five members. 

Rock stars do not own Los Ange¬ 
les, not yet anyway. But they do control 
some of the choicest real estate in Bev¬ 
erly Hills and Malibu. The rustic Mul- 


holland aerie where Gieia Garbo re¬ 
treated when she wanted to be alone is 
now occupied by Rock Singer Johnny 
Rivers Brian Wilson of the Beach Boys 
holds title to the rambling Spanish co¬ 
lonial house Edgar Rice Burroughs built 
in Bel Air with prolits from Tartan. Rod 
Stewart resides with Britt Ekland not 
far away in a demi-chateau with a for¬ 
mal garden and a warehouse or so of 
rate french glass The giants of cellu¬ 
loid are being ousted slowly by kids who 
make their millions in vinyl The en¬ 
dangered superstars do not always ac¬ 
cept the transition easily. Steve Mc¬ 
Queen planted a little forest of protective 
saplings when he heard that Moon was 
to be his new neighbor. Moon promptly 
jumped his motorcycle over the side 
fence and tore up McQueen s guard 
trees 

Schmoozing Distance. Malibu's 
colony is an exclusive enclave, but it is 
also a casual community of equals. Neil 
Diamond’s beach house, Linda Ron- 
stadt’s $325,000 clapboard and the 
sprawling nine-bedroom house Guitarist 
Robbie Robertson took over from Car¬ 
ole King are all within schmoozing dis¬ 
tance, as are the leased beach mansions 
of Mick Jagger and Ron Wood. 

The exercise of unlimited wealth can 
be startling when it comes to life-styles. 
Los Angeles Architect David Tobin be¬ 
came aware of that form of exuberance 
two years ago when he undertook a $50,- 
000 remodeling job for Bob Dylan. Says 
he: “I quickly realized that this guy had 

JOHN MAVAU l HIS AQUATIC EROTICA 


so much money that he didn't need to 
conform to any of the rules binding me ” 
During his two years with Dylan, the 
$50,000 remodeling grew into a $2.25 
million mansion. “1 had to keep a 
straight face when Dylan said he want¬ 
ed a living room he could ride a horse 
through,” recalls Tobin. “It would have 
helped a lot to have been a shrink.” 

Dylan is almost indifferent to what 
his neighbors call his Taj Mahal Says 
he. “One hundred years from now 1 







' . Angelas rockers do pot lack 

for private places in which to. party. 
Alice Cooper, Brian Wilson and A1 
Kooper all have swimming pools and 
vast game rooms. Joni Mitchell, Ringo 
Starr, Bernie Taupin and Rod Stewart 
have airy mansions where hundreds 
could play. 

On the Town. But the music social 
scene is relatively unsophisticated. Close 
friends are welcome at Ringo’s rented 
Hollywood Hills house between 2 a.m. 
and 7 a.m., but things of significance 
are never discussed. “Rock performers 
don't talk to artists or economists,'' says 
Rock Entrepreneur Dave Geffen. “As 
a group, they are a collection of nar¬ 
cissists in desperate need of a catalyst. 
A rock performer goes to a friend's house 
to smoke dope. They listen to each oth¬ 
er's music and feel special. The guy goes 
home telling himself he's had a night 
on the town 

This casual inwardness has not pre¬ 
vented an ad hoc caste system from 
forming. Those who railed against priv¬ 
ilege only a few years ago now hustle 
after keys to the best private clubs. Af¬ 
ter only ten years. Los Angeles' record¬ 
ing industry is hardly mature, but its A- 
B-C social listings may be more rigid 
than that of the film community’s. 

Infant bands with no gold records, 
foreign groups on their first trip through 
L.A. and all teen-agers (punk rock) be¬ 
long strictly to the C list, centered at a 
sticky-floored club called the Starwood 
An unstated rule restricts them to the 
east end of the Strip until they mature 
or succeed. 

“Everyone seeks his own level,’' ex¬ 
plains Alice Cooper “A band with only 
two singles just hasn't paid enough dues 
These people aren’t cool enough to talk 
to Paul McCartney. If they pull their 
share of interviews and collect some hits, 
perhaps they’ll be pals some day." 

One must be politic to escape the B 
list, for graduation to the highest level 
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does not depend entirety ort financial 
success. After three years on the road, 
Kiss has spectacular concert sales and 
wide radio play. Yet it is snubbed by A 
listers, since it panders to 14-year-olds. 
Boston, with two hit singles and a top- 
charted album, has no audience prob¬ 
lems, but Los Angeles musicians think 
the East Coast boys need a little sea¬ 
soning before moving up. 

B groups are welcome at a Beverly 
Hills disco called The Candy Store and 
a Sunset pickup bar called The Rain¬ 
bow. English musicians, especially those 
playing for heavy-metal bands, have dif¬ 
ficulty moving up. A listers think these 
long-haired working-class Brits can t 
mature with the times. Not even Led 
Zeppelin is fully accepted beyond The 
Rainbow. 

Those who are buzzed through the 
locked door labeled on the rox have 
arrived at the top of the alphabet. Lo¬ 
cated above The Roxy, the club is lo¬ 
cally known as Lou Adler’s Living 
Room. It is, in many ways: Adler, the 
rock mogul who was the prime mover 
behind the Monterey Pop Festival, con¬ 
trols the keys to the door. 

Furnished with sofas and lounge 
chairs, On the Rox has 40 members But 
guests, if famous and rich, are usually 
buzzed through the door. Norman Mail¬ 
er made it through, so did Carlo Ponti 
Susan Blakely. Jack Nicholson and 
Warren Beatty have keys, as do Ryan 
and Tatum. But the real stars of On the 
Rox are Alice Cooper, Elton John, Ber- 
nie Taupin, Rod Stewart, Joni Mitchell 
and Mick Jagger. “It's like a frat house,” 
smiles Cooper, “and only the cream of 
Los Angeles society belongs. The atmo¬ 
sphere is total cool ” 

Be Fun. On the Rox is doubly im¬ 
portant because it is one of only two 
places where L A. music and film per¬ 
sonalities can meet informally. The 
other location is Allan Carr's house 
(once owned by Jimmy Caan, and. be¬ 
fore him, Ingrid Bergman) in Benedict 
Canyon. “Hollywood awareness” is the 
game played at both places. If a rock, 
film or TV performer wants to cross 
over, his journey must begin here. One 
must talk and be seen, but most impor¬ 
tant: Be Fun. 

As “King of the A List,” Carr con¬ 
tinues to bring people together at par¬ 
ties, but he realizes that many rock per¬ 
formers need firm guidance to become 
“adult” stars. Sighs Carr: “The rock peo¬ 
ple don't come from affluent back¬ 
grounds. They're not used to socializing 
in chic and elegant style. Keith Moon 
and Rod Stewart are outgoing. But so 
many more will never make it.” 

It may be that the social inadequa¬ 
cies of rock society could become its 
greatest strength. “Success in my pro¬ 
fession is a gift of blind luck,” laughs 
Kooper as he bounds toward his juke¬ 
box. “You know 11-o-v-e this town,” he 
shrieks. “It's hard to sing the blues liv¬ 
ing in a house like this. But I got a good 
memory.” 




The Pageantry of 

The American millionaire Gene 
Henderson is perhaps the first white 
man to make the climb over the moun¬ 
tains into the tiny jungle village. That 
impresses the natives. So does the look 
of him. He is 6 ft 4 in and weighs 230 
lbs. To the black men, his florid face 
has many colors, and his nose is big 
enough, by his own boast, to “smell the 
whole world with.” Henderson is also a 
psychological mess. His quest is for 
knowledge of Grun tu molani (the way 
to live) What he carries with him is the 
doom of self-doubt. “Well, Your High¬ 
ness, you’ve got a good thing here,” he 
says to Itelo, prince of the gentle Ar- 
newi But in a vainglorious attempt to 
rid the Arnewi of a plague of frogs, Hen¬ 
derson blows up their only reservoir. 
They cast him out of their mini-Eden 
along with his companion Romilayu, 
who had warned in vain: “Perhaps it bet¬ 
ter to guide no other than yourself.” 

American Composer Leon Kirch- 
ner, 58, began the work, based on Saul 
Bellow’s novel Henderson the Rain King, 
18 years ago and finished it just before 
its premifere last week at the New York 
City Opera. The rather surprising title 
—the name of Henderson’s second wife 
—came about because United Artists 
owns the rights to Bellow’s title, and 
Kirchner feared a lawsuit. That is one 
problem avoided, but only one. 

Pristine Chants. Lily is a brilliant 
flop. A professor at Harvard and a 1967 
Pulitzer Prize winner, Kirchner con¬ 
cedes the opera’s transparent comment 
on American intervention abroad. In 
fact, he once considered (and wisely re¬ 
considered) calling it Why We Were in 
Viet Nam, What he has produced, how¬ 
ever. is a 91-minute, one-act work in 


a Klutz’s Mind 

which Henderson simply fails to come 
alive as an operatic hero. Possibly he is 
too rambling, too widely split a char¬ 
acter to be captured in the broad terms 
that opera thrives on. Certainly Kirch¬ 
ner. who conducted the premifere, has 
come up with nothing musical to match 
the rich flow of language in Bellow’s 
novel Instead, he has given Henderson 
a kind of Sprechgesang (the style of half 
song, half speech developed by Arnold 
Schoenberg) in which to rant and rave. 
Bellow s Henderson is a man of vast 
comic incongruity Kirchner’s hero 
(even though splendidly performed by 
Bass Ara Berberian) is a one-dimension¬ 
al klutz. The pity is that there is so much 
good music in Lily —the Bartokian or¬ 
chestral evocation of the jungle, the 
sweet, pristine chants of the natives, the 
often amusing coloratura chirping of 
Lily (Susan Belling). 

In essence. Kirchner has produced 
music for a pageant—the pageantry in 
this case being the external processions 
of Henderson's mind. Sensing this. Di¬ 
rector Tom O’Horgan (Hair, Jesus 
Christ Superstar) has rolled out the rib¬ 
bons and ordered up some eye-catching 
costumes from Designer Randy Barcelo. 
The first entrance of the natives has a 
typically splendiferous O’Horgan touch 
The sun rises to reveal Princess Mtalba 
sitting high atop a pyramidlike struc¬ 
ture. Then the queen is discovered in a 
formal pose just below her. Then the en¬ 
tire population of the village, emerges 
from under the queen's matriarchal 
robes It is also a nice touch to portray 
the native people (but not the leaders) 
with dancers and tuck the chorus away 
in an upper balcony But, sad to say, all 
to little avail. William Bender 
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Yale’s Shrine to the Age of Reason 


It was a feast fit for the spirit of Dr. 
Johnson. Beef Wellington and rich clar¬ 
et Candles flickering on the tables and 
casting reflections on the dark mahog¬ 
any paneling Elower> remarks by Sir 
Peter Ramsbotham, British Ambassa¬ 
dor to the U S , and Kingman Brewster, 
president of Yale and the newly appoint¬ 
ed Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James's Moie than 800 distinguished 
guests, including the directors of Lon¬ 
don's Tate Gallery and Victoria and Al- 
beil Museum plus multimillionaire Art 
Collector Paul Mellon. 

The setting was University Com¬ 
mons. the massive undergraduate din¬ 
ing hall at Yale University But the Brit¬ 
ish ambience was decidedly fitting, for 
the occasion was the formal opening of 
the Yale Center for British Art. a four- 
story chest of ail treasures donated by 
Mellon. 69. class of '29 The collection 
contains more than 1,700 paintings, 
5,000 punts, 7,000 drawings and 20.000 
rare books and it is valued at close to 
$200 million It ranges from the lH;jew- 
eled, henbboned portraits of the Eliz¬ 
abethan period onward to the nobly 
blooded horses of Geoige Stubbs. 1 ts spe¬ 
cial strength lies in the richest period of 
British art, the years between the birth 
of Hogarth (1697) and the death of Tui- 
ner (1851) Added to Yales already 
strong holdings m 18th century British 
history and literature, the museum 
makes New Haven one of the most im¬ 
portant centers for British studies out¬ 
side of Fngland Yale, understandably, 
is cocky as an Eton dandy 

Stately Manor, [ he Mellon collec¬ 
tion. which opens to the public this 
week, is housed in the last building de¬ 
signed by Architect Louis Kahn It is a 
triumph At the heart of the stainless- 
steel and glass structure lie two inner 
courtyards, paneled in striking blond 
oak and covered by plexidome skylights. 
The galleries arc built around the courts, 
with internal windows that open onto 
them. Sunlight streams in everywhere. 
The details are starkly modern: exposed 
heating ducts, a huge, free-standing cir¬ 
cular stairway Yet the effect, thanks to 
Kahn's classical symmetry, is of a state¬ 
ly, updated manor house As President 
Brewster observes. “It's rather remark¬ 
able that such a building could give you 
such a low-key. domesticated feeling ” 
On the top floor, roofed only by fil¬ 
tered skylights, is the center's perma¬ 
nent exhibit, featuring the gems of Mel¬ 
lon's collection It begins with two 
commanding portraits Charles Stan¬ 
hope, 3rd Earl of Harrington, by Sir Josh- 
1; Aua Reynolds, and Sir Anthony Van 
^Dyke's Mount joy Blount, Earl of New¬ 
port indeed, the entire exhibit is heav¬ 
ily weighted with portraiture and land- 
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scapes. In one corner, the viewer can 
stare at the grayed elegance of a Gains¬ 
borough; in another, he is lulled by the 
peaceful countryside of a Constable. 
There is also a fine sampling of George 
Stubbs, including two huge works—both 
of lions variously attacking a horse and 
stag—that dominate one court. A large, 
dramatic Henry Fuseli painting, Dido 
on the Funeral Pyre— all swooning fig¬ 
ures and swirling movement—antici¬ 
pates the romantic period 

One floor below, in a gallery that 
will be used for special exhibits, Yale 
has produced an inaugural show on 
‘English Landscape from 1630 to 1850." 
Its 228 drawings, watereolors, prints and 
books—not just a few' flashy masterpiec¬ 
es -illuminate the depth of the center's 
collection and evoke the 18th century's 
fascination with Italian landscapes and 
sublime ruins Both are illustrated in a 
striking Turner watcrcolor. done in 
1817, depicting Vesuvius in Eruption . 
and a ha/y, harshly bright watcrcolor 
of Venice's Grand Canal 

The center's second floor, also re¬ 
served for changing exhibits, has mount¬ 
ed a show on "The Puisuit of Happiness 
A View of Life in Georgian England." It 
succeeds in conjuring up the courtly, 
mannered world of Jane Austen Ladies 
devote then days to needlepoint and in¬ 
structive reading. Families picnic in the 
formal gardens of their estates. People of 
fashion parade down the Mall in [.on- 
don Young men of leisure visit the Con¬ 
tinent and even form a "Society of Dilet¬ 
tanti" for ex-travelers. 

The exhibits undcilme how much 
the center differs from an ordinary mu¬ 
seum. "We hope that this building will 
be a catalyst for study of the 18th cen¬ 


tury/' says Director Edmund Pillsbury, 
whose aviator glasses and double-breast¬ 
ed, pin-stripe suit have the air of being 
de rigeuer for museum curators. He sees 
the center's role as "an academic sup¬ 
port, much like a library." 

How did the Mellon collection come 
to Yale? Mellon had originally exhib¬ 
ited some of his treasures in 1963 at the 
Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, near his 
home in Upperville, Va. Yale officials 
saw an opportunity Andrew Ritchie, 
then director of Yale’s Art Gallery, ap* 
proached Mellon with the argument that 
Yale already had a notable collection 
of British manuscripts and that art 
should logically accompany it President 
Brewster joined in to echo Ritchie’s plea 
'There was aij even more powerful ap¬ 
peal. While at Yale, Mellon had stud¬ 
ied under the late Chauncey Brewster 
Tinker, a great Johnson and Boswell 
scholar, keeper of Yale’s rare books and 
an expert on 18th century letters. In¬ 
deed, it was Tinker who had originally 
inspired Mellon to become a collector. 
Mellon was persuaded. 

Literally Priceless. -l inker’s legacy 
also lingers on at the nearby Beinecke 
Rare Book and Manuscript Library, an 
ultramodern marble-and-granite cube 
that rises incongruously from the heart 
of old Yale Its 400.000 voJumes, which 
include a superb 18th century collection, 
have led such eminent experts as the late 
R W Chapman of Oxford to proclaim 
that "in the English 18th century, Yale 
is first and the rest are nowhere." The 
heart of the collection, 1,820 volumes of 
the 2,600 books that served as Yale's li¬ 
brary in 1742, are enclosed behind glass 
walls in the center of the library's main 
floor; they are marvelously illuminated 
by day with amber light that filters from 
outside through the translucent marble 
walls "The collection was so good for 
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RARE FIRST EDITION OF ROBINSON CRUSOE ON DISPLAY AT BEINECKE LIBRARY 

And some riba/d details of night life along the Thames. 


1742 that a catalogue of it was published 
in London that year," Director Louis 
Mart/, says proudly. 

Over the years, says Mart/, the li¬ 
brary has acquired first editions of works 
by virtually every major 18th century au¬ 
thor. Many of the collection's trophies 
arc currently on display in honor of the 
new Yale Center. The exhibit begins 
with Dryden’s Fables, Ancient and Mod¬ 
ern. which was published in London in 
1700, and ends with Wordsworth's 
manuscript for the second edition of 
Lyrical Ballads, which appeared in 
1800. Also on display are The Life and 
Strange Surprizing Adventures of Rob¬ 
inson Crusoe, An Elegy Wrote in a Coun¬ 
try Churchyard . and James Boswell’s 
manuscript of The Life of Samuel John¬ 
son. LL D.. which Martz says is “liter¬ 
ally priceless.” 

Yale's grip on the 18th century—or 
vice versa—has inspired two great pub¬ 
lishing projects, on Boswell and Wal¬ 
pole. The Boswell “factory,” as it is 
sometimes called, is essentially manned 
by one scholar, retired English Profes¬ 
sor Frederick Pottle, 79 (who has, how¬ 
ever, a staff of four helpers). A stooped, 
sprightly man given to suspenders and 
tweed jackets. Pottle pursues his life's 
work in a dusty room in the main Ster¬ 
ling Library, cluttered with index cards, 
legal pads and old pharmacy lamps. He 
started in 1924 with a doctoral bibliog¬ 
raphy on Boswell, then went to do re¬ 
search work at the Long Island estate 
of wealthy Collector Colonel Ralph Is- 
ham, who had bought the bulk of the 
Boswell papers from Boswell's heirs. 
Yale purchased the papers in 1949, af¬ 
ter Isham had fallen on hard times, and 
Pottle took charge. Boswells London 
Journal, full of ribald details of night 
life along the Thames, was an interna¬ 
tional bestseller in 1950. but volumes 
since then have subsided to a series of 
scholarly thuds. Volume X» The fjiird 
qf Auchinleck, which traces Boswell's life 
from the summer of 1778 to the fall of 


1782. is scheduled to be published m 
September. (Three moi e volumes are yet 
to come before Boswell's death in 1795 ) 
Even after a half-century of work. Pin¬ 
tle remains enthralled by his period 
Says he: “People in the 18th century had 
a passion for facts. They weren't so much 
involved in agonizing ” 

Right next door to Pottle is the of¬ 
fice devoted to Horace Walpole—-son of 
British Prime Minister Robert Walpole, 
author of the classic gothic, Castle of 
Otranto, and foremost letter writer of his 
time (1717-97). For 44 years, the Wal¬ 
pole factory has churned out 39 of a pro¬ 
spective 48 fat volumes of Walpole's cot - 
rcspondence. A massive index, now 
under way, may alone fill six more vol¬ 
umes. The whole set is, in Libratian 
Martz’s wwds, “the ultimate in anno¬ 
tation, excellence and accuracy.” 

Oothic Mansion. The real center 
of this project is a rambling, 18th cen¬ 
tury colonial house in Farmington. 
Conn. Named Strawberry Hill after 
Walpole's Gothic mansion, it is the 
home of Wilmarth (“Lefty”) Lewis. 81. 
Yale class of 18, who has been editing 
Walpole letters since 1926. There the 
snowy-haired Lewis has recreated Wal¬ 
pole’s library. Portraits of W'al pole’s 
family adorn the walls, and a converted 
squash court houses Lewis' huge hold¬ 
ing of 18th century satirical prints. The 
collection is cross-referenced on 60,000 
cards, so detailed that Lewis can easily 
answer a random question on the length 
of curtains in Georgian homes Would 
Walpole approve 9 “Oh, yes, terribly." 
Lewis smiles. The richly furnished es¬ 
tate. plus the collection, will become, on 
Lewis' death. Yale at Farmington. It is 
meant, says Lewis, for “the tip-top peo¬ 
ple in the period. I want wizards.” 

The wizards will not include King- 
man Brewster, soon off to London, but 
he is being given another kind of sal¬ 
utation—a new T shirt with his portrait 
on it. At $6.50, it is selling fast at the 
Yale Co-op. Us inscription: “The King.” 


Engaged. Princess Alia, 21, oldest 
daughter of Jordan's King Hussein: and 
Nasser Wasfi Mir/a. 32. u member of 
the royal Cabinet and son of a former 
government minister. Alia, after whom 
the Jordanian national airline was 
named, is an English literature student 
at the University of Jordan 
■ 

Died* Karen Krantzkc, 30. an Aus¬ 
tralian who ranked seventh in women's 
tennis singles in 1970. of a heart con¬ 
dition; in Tallahassee. Fla., after win¬ 
ning a doubles tournament. Krant/ke 
returned to the pro circuit a few months 
ago after recovering from a forearm in¬ 
jury that had kept her off the courts dur¬ 
ing most of the past two years 
■ 

Died. Leroy Gore, 73. self-described 
“thoroughly conservative Republican 
country editor” of the weekly Sauk City 
(Wis ) Star who was alarmed by Sen¬ 
ator Joseph McCarthy's anti-Commu- 
msl excesses, started an unsuccessful 
“Joe Must Go” drive in 1954 and lost 
his newspaper after being harassed by 
local authorities; of emphysema, in Jef¬ 
ferson. Wis 

■ 

Died. Philip Knight Wrigley, 82. 
chairman of the world's largest chew¬ 
ing gum company (1976 sales: $370 mil¬ 
lion) and owner of the Chicago Cubs 
baseball team, of a gastro-inleslinal 
hemorrhage; in Elk horn, Wis The only 
son of the founder of the Wm Wrigley 
Jr Co, Philip Wrigley became pres¬ 
ident of the family business at 31. and 
head of his father’s baseball team in 
1934. The Cubs introduced ladies' days 
and radio and I'V coverage of games, 
but the team has gone 31 years with¬ 
out a pennant under Wrigley's some¬ 
what eccentric proprietorship Jn the 
'60s he tried out the notorious “rotat¬ 
ing coach” system, replacing a single 
manager with several coaches A re¬ 
clusive man who seldom went to his 
ball park. he. alone of all baseball own¬ 
ers, refused to hold night games at ivy- 
covered Wrigley Field, declaring that 
they could disturb the neighbors. 

Died. Charles Me Moran Wilson, 
Lord Moran, 94, Winston Chuichill's 
personal physician and confidant for 25 
years, in Hampshire, England. Moran 
gave up his private piaclice m 1940 al¬ 
ter membeis of the Cabinet persuaded 
him to care for Churchill, then 65. The 
doctor and his patient shared an inter¬ 
est in history and literature and togeth¬ 
er traveled 140,000 miles to strategy con¬ 
ferences during World War II Moran's 
Churchill . . The Struggle for Sunival. 
J940-65. an account of Sir Winston's 
fight against pneumonia, two strokes 
and gradual senescence, stirred the ire 
of Churchill's family and the British 
Medical Association. 
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The Unmaking of an Amendment 


If we do not win in Florida, the effect 
on the balance of the states will be 
terrible . 

—Midge Costanza, women's nghts 

assistant to President Carter 

Supporters of the Equal Rights 
Amendment had long counted on Flor- 
ida as one of the last three states need¬ 
ed to ratify the amendment But they 
were in for a rude shock. Last week, 
after an emotional four-hour session, the 
Florida senate voted, 21 -19, to defeat the 
ERA. Said a stunned ERA advocate I 
hope to God it isn't over.” 

But it just may be Despite a prom¬ 
ising start (in which 33 states ratified 
the amendment within three years af¬ 
ter it was passed by the U.S. Senate in 
1972). just two slates—North Dakota 
and Indiana—have approved the 
amendment since February 1975. Only 
38 are needed to make the FRA the 27th 
Amendment to the Constitution. But 
strong opposition exists in the remaining 
15 states, and less than two years re¬ 
mains until March 22, 1979—the end 
of the seven years allowed for ratifica¬ 
tion by three-quarters of the states. 

Homemade Bread. A major rea¬ 
son for the faltering pace of the ERA 
drive is the mixed reaction from those 
who might be expected to give strong 
support to an amendment guaranteeing 
the equality of women: females. A 1976 
poll showed that while 59% of adult 
males supported the FRA, only 55% of 
the women favored it. The division 
among women has made it easier for 
state legislators, many of whom are old¬ 
er, conservative males, to vote their pre¬ 
dilections—or, as one battle-weary ac¬ 
tivist put it, “their instincts ” Some 62% 
of Florida voters favored the ERA, ac¬ 
cording to a survey by Jimmy Carter s 
pollster, Pat Caddell, yet even that mar¬ 
gin was not sufficient to sway enough 
members of Florida's senate. Like leg¬ 
islators elsewhere, some were impressed 
more by the viewpoint espoused in the 
road-show tactics of Phyllis Schlafly, an 
Alton, III., housewife and an active Re¬ 
publican, who wrote the right-wing trea¬ 
tise on Barry Goldwater’s 1964 presi¬ 
dential candidacy, A Choice Not an 
Echo. Wearing long, formal dresses, 
members of her “Stop ERA” brigades 
have descended on legislators, bearing 
gifts of homemade bread “from the 
breadmakers to the breadwinners.” Says 
Schlafly: “Women already enjoy supe¬ 
rior rights.” Her followers agree so 
strongly that they announced a boycott 
of Girl Scout cookies after the national 
Girl Scout organization endorsed the 
ERA earlier this year. ERA sup- 
^porters have attempted to counter the 
Schlafly crusade by sending their own 


homemade cakes to the legislators. 

But the most effective tactic of the 
opponents is the misleading rhetoric 
that they have used to cloud the issues. 
The 52 words of the amendment add 
up to a simple statement that equality 
of rights shall not be denied by govern¬ 
ment on the basis of sex. But in Flor¬ 
ida, as elsewhere, opponents claimed 
that the era would force the legaliza¬ 
tion of homosexual marriage, end the 
support of wives by their husbands, and 
require use of the same public toilets by 
men and women. With scant effect, le¬ 


gal experts insist that the ERA requires 
none of these measures. 

There are, of course, valid questions 
to be raised about the era’s impact. 
Among these: the status of women 
should the U.S. resume a military draft, 
the fate of laws that limit demands on 
the physical strength of women labor¬ 
ers, and the future of previously all-male 
sports like football at public schools. But 
in Florida, as in other states where the 
era has lost, the phantom issues, not 
the realities, carried the day. Complains 
the chairwoman of Georgia’s ERA Coun¬ 
cil, Dotsie Holmes: “The legislators arc 
all too willing to succumb to the hys¬ 
terical group of women who go down to 
the statehouse screaming, ‘Please don’t 
make me equal!’ ” So successful was this 
kind of opposition in Florida that even 
last-minute telephone calls by Betty 
Ford, Vice President Walter Mondale, 


and Rosalynn and Jimmy Carter were 
of no avail Florida’s former Miss Amer¬ 
ica, Anita Bryant, took time out from 
her campaign against gays to oppose the 
ERA; she was more successful than Val¬ 
erie Harper, television’s Rhoda, who 
campaigned for the era. 

Senator Lori Wilson, sponsor of the 
Florida ERA resolution, blamed defeat 
on the good old boy image in Southern 
life. The good old boy, she said, stub¬ 
bornly fought against change, opposing 
to the last women’s right to vote and 
black civil rights. As she spoke in the 
Florida senate of “the same old South¬ 
ern trail which leads nowhere,” sardon¬ 
ic cheering broke out in the gallery 


among era opponents, who were 
dressed in red. Pro-ERA women, dressed 
in green, were silent. Said Wilson: “I’m 
embarrassed for the South.” 

Indeed, Southern conservatism is 
now the major obstacle to passage of the 
amendment. Two-thirds of the states 
that have refused to ratify the era are 
in the South—which still proclaims the 
romantic ideal of womanhood, and 
where resentment continues to fester 
over civil rights laws and constitutional 
amendments passed almost a century 
ago. As the Rev. Bob Clark, a funda¬ 
mentalist pastor, thundered during a 
Florida radio talk show: “Section 2 [of 
the ERA] says the Congress shall have 
the power to enforce the article. There’s 
Big Daddy>»Fed again... When you start 
getting the Federal Government in on 
it, that’s where the trouble begins.” 

Despite their discouraging defeat in 


How Goes the ERA? 
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Florida, ERA supporters are resolutely 
making plans for this year’s campaign 
in South Carolina, where a senate vote 
is expected within several weeks Yet 
CRA has lost in that state twice before, 
and local politicians believe the mea¬ 
sure cannot clear both the house and 
senate during the current session. Look¬ 
ing further ahead, ERAmerica, the group 
coordinating the ratification drive, 
hopes to defeat key opponents during 
the 1978 stale-legislature elections -a 
tactic that could produce some last- 
minute ratifications early in 1979 Sym¬ 
pathetic groups like the National Ed¬ 
ucation Association have announced 
they will not schedule conventions in 
states that have not passed the ERA 
Proclaims now Founder Betty Eriedan: 
“I say to the women of America, we 
gotta stop being so ladylike.” Florida 
legislators were quick to laugh off the 
threatened boycott of the stale s tour¬ 
ist industry. As one state senator put 
it. "We got oceans, white sand, orange 
juice and Anita Bryant, and that's 
enough for me " 

Rescinding Support, lka's chanc¬ 
es are also clouded by a legal question 
that has not been answered After ap¬ 
proving the era. three states- Tennes¬ 
see, Nebraska and Idaho -voted to re¬ 
scind their support, and similar 
measures are awaiting action in six 
states. Legal experts disagree on wheth¬ 
er the Congress or the courts will ac¬ 
cept such rescissions. If they do. era 
would need ratification by at least six ad¬ 
ditional states, which would probably 
prove impossible to get. 

However long the odds, supporters 
have pledged to continue their struggle. 
They are certain that time is on their 
side. It was only 58 years ago, they note, 
that the Florida senate refused to en¬ 
dorse what has since become the 19th 
Amendment, which gave women the 
vote. One of the main arguments against 
the amendment at that time: “No moral 
man would marry a woman who votes,” 
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Bill Veeck: The Happy Hustler 


The ringmaster rose early, put on a 
yellow turtleneck shirt and made his 
one-legged way to Comiskey Park, 
which weathers gracefully on the South 
Side of Chicago, like the ringmaster 
himself. It was clear and warm and sun¬ 
lit, a morning for the gods, but Bill 
Veeck’s team, the White Sox, had not 
descended from Olympus From Alan 
Bannister at shortstop to Richie Zisk in 
right field, the 1977 Sox are human, at 
best. 

Attendance remains uncertain Sev¬ 
enteen seasons without a pennant have 
eroded the old South Side enthusiasm 
Compared to what baseball men hold 
in Los Angeles and New York, Veeck’s 
bank accounts are light Destructive-- 
possibly planted—rumors are abroad 
that he may not have the cash to finish 
this season. Bill Veeck, who is 63, tugged 
at an ear. limped in behind his desk and, 
smiling a civil defiance, went to work 

Live Lobsters. He had been run¬ 
ning ball clubs since the 1930s, build¬ 
ing, inventing, promoting, hustling in 
unpretentious, wholly individualistic 
ways. He devised a moveable fence in 
Milwaukee, which helped home-team 
hitters, and he put fireworks in the 
Cleveland scoreboard to salute home- 
team home runs He sent a midget to 
bat in St. Louis, and offered live lob¬ 
sters as gate pri/es to his fans Cntics 
said he turned baseball into a circus Re¬ 
plied Veeck Was there anything wrong 
with the circus 7 

At length bad health forced him out 
of the game and then, when he recov¬ 
ered, it took a decade for him to buy his 
way back Establishing a foothold in 
Chicago last year, he worked 15-hour 
stmts day after day Still, the Sox fin¬ 
ished last They also drew' indifferently, 
and baseball's anticircus bloc began 
sounding elegies for Veeck. Ed never 
suggested,” Bill Veeck said, “that pio- 
motion by itself attracts fans. Winning 
draws fans Winning plus promotion sets 
attendance records Promoting with a 
last-place team, which is what we had 
to do last year, is only slightly more dif¬ 
ficult than running a benefit for Mr. 
Nixon among people whose names ap¬ 
peared on the enemies list.” 

Veeck climbed out from behind his 
desk to consider the park. Corridors 
were bright with posters schoolchildren 
had painted. The scoreboard in center, 
which now includes not only rockets but 
tapes of triumphal music, was primed. 
The infield glowed a natural green 
(Veeck ripped out artificial grass last 
spring). The infield brusher, a hopelessly 
complex machine that parodies over- 
mechanization, glowed in luminescent 


pastels. “The place looks good.” Veeck 
announced. “It's easier to turn fans off 
than on A clean park doesn't bring in 
fans, but a dirty park keeps them away “ 

Back in his office, he talked trade 
with two executives and checked out the 
new scorecard. On page 5, Veeck in¬ 
forms White Sox fans, “If your beer is 
fiat, call Millie Johnson, if the wash¬ 
rooms aren't up to par. call David Schaf¬ 
fer. If you'd like a tryout, give C V Davis 
a call. We don’t have a complaint de¬ 
partment, but we do have people 

Television journalists crowded into 
his office, mostly to ask about Phil Wrig- 
ley, who had died that morning Veeck 
granted seven interviews on Wrigley. 
varying each a bit so that every report¬ 
er would have something of his own 

For opening day, all of the late May¬ 
or Daley's four sons had been invited to 
throw out a first ball “Not only do we 
have four first balls." Veeck said, in a 
broad grin, "we have 20,000 more. Ev¬ 
erybody wants to throw out a first ball, 
so I've bought all these harmless Sty¬ 
rofoam baseballs. You can throw one 
out yourself, if you'd like ” After a slow. 
Styrofoam hailstorm, the Sox jum|>ed 
ahead of the Boston Red Sox Ralph 
Garr in left and Zisk in right misplayed 
fly balls, but Ken Brett pitched strong¬ 
ly, and Vcock's patchw'ork heroes won 5- 
2 before a noisy crowd of almost 35,000. 

Like Intercourse. The scoreboard 
made victory sounds Veeck beamed and 
thanked everybody Then he spent two 
hours going over the game, pitch by 
pitch, with Bob Lemon, his manager, 
and two coaches Ralph Garr was still 
swinging at the first pilch too often He 
had to be reminded to wait for a strike 
every time he came to bat 

“We’re being critical,” Lemon said, 
finally “Let s not foiget the feeling when 
we won ” 

“I’m not forgetting it,” Veeck said 
“How is that feeling 7 ” l said to Lemon 

“Like intercourse.” Bob Lemon said 

Afterw'ard Veeck explained, “You 
have to start with what you inherit, and 
then you scuffle and upgrade Develop 
attitudes. We began that last yeat Asa 
general rule, you have three seasons to 
succeed If you don't win in three, the 
fans just want you to go away This is 
not a classic team, but it will surprise 
some people 

“ 'Wail till next year’ was the old 
Brooklyn Dodgers. Our approach has to 
be a little bit more urgent But we're get¬ 
ting there ” He whispered tightly. “We ll 
surprise them ” He left the ball park al¬ 
most reluctantly, clearly impatient for 
the start of tomorrow's fly balls and line 
drives, celebrations and circuses 
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The New Literary Appreciation 


In 1936 F Scoti Fitzgerald's roy¬ 
alties amounted u> $8MS late last 
month, a signed lirst edition of The 
Great r rat shy was auctioned at Sotheby 
Parke Bcrnel in New Yoik C ity lor 
S4.250. C'tUic* Malcolm Cowley s copy 
of Gaisbv was knocked down at Si.000, 
and his copy of lender Is the Sight, in¬ 
scribed by the author, went for $3,200 
Dozens of other major and minor writ¬ 
ers of the 1920s were similarly appre¬ 
ciated William Faulkner's The Marble 
Faun- well picserved and signed 
-brought $6,250. William Carlos Wil¬ 
liams' scaice lirst book Potun s went 
for $16,000 When the hammer sound¬ 
ed for L/ia Pound's privately printed 
A L.ifine Spento. the winning bid was 
$18,000- the most ever paid for a mod¬ 
em American first edition 

Hemingway memorabilia also set 
new marks A series of 30 letters and 
cards to hn» parents during the years 
1920 to 1928 brought $65,000 The Bi¬ 
ble he earned as an ambulance driver 
in World Wui I fetched $4,500 One 
dealer even paid $2,750 for two pages 
of nme-ycar-okl l rncst's scrawl describ¬ 
ing how a clam in his school aquarium 
caught a goldfish by the tail 

Rare-book dealers and collectors 
had mixed feelings about the record 
costs I he Snopcses are in the market,'' 
grumbled one bibliopole, as agents for 
wealths clients pushed prices to new 
highs But as the bidding raised the val¬ 
ue of items already in his stock, the same 
dealei was heard whispering to himself. 

"C rO. go 

Poper Chase. Two days later, more 
than 100 of his colleagues gathered at 
New York s Plaza Hotel for the 13th 
Annual Inter national Antiquarian Btxik 
Fair 1 here celebrities like Zero Mostel 
and Jackie Onussis, substantial as mo¬ 
rocco-bound sets, and youths, shabby as 
prison pa per bucks, browsed through 
more than $2 million worth of books, 
manuscripts and incunabula. Among 
the items for sale was a two-volume set 
of Adolf Hitler's Mein katnpf inscribed 
by the author. The price foi this piece 
of the true Hakenkreuz $4,600 

No visitor to the hide- and cloth- 
bound world of rare-book dealers can 
fail to sense the excitement of the cur¬ 
rent paper chase Behind the talk of ver¬ 
sos and rectos is the awareness that big 
money is moving into the market. Dis¬ 
enchanted with stocks, wealthy inves¬ 
tors have sought to beat inflation with 
old books Connecticut Businessman 
Jonathan Goodwin, whose books were 
sold at the record-breaking auction, at 
least tripled his investment. 

Buying "high spots," as the most de¬ 
sirable books are called, is no guaran- 
of profits. Authors' reputations can 

ZWO MOSJfL CONTEMHATI^ft 


rise and fall like cyclical securities In 
first-edition fiction, it is usually the col¬ 
lective judgment of critics that establish¬ 
es basic market value. But tastes change. 
John Galsworthy seemed a safe bet in 
1930 when a first edition of his The Man 
of Property (1906) sold foi about $250. 
Today that property, m good condition, 
would be worth a little more than half 
that amount. During the '50s. literary 
quarterlies were fragrant with allusions 
to Henry James' ‘sensibility " In the 
'60s. popular interest in James receded 
—and prices leveled ofF Anyone who 
paid deafly for a signed copy of Rich- 
aid Nixon's My Six Crises m 1972 would 
now find the book about as valuable as 
a campaign promise 

Thackeray Breaks. Such transac¬ 
tions take place on the fnnges of book 
collecting The true bibliophile is ob¬ 
sessed by a kind of dialectical imma- 
tenalism He may talk knowledgeably 
about points, bindings and hinges, but 
h»s real motive is to create out of books 
the illusion of a safe and familiar world 
of his own Pressured executives lelax 
with first editions of Dashiell Hammett. 
Detectives have been known to take 
Thackeray breaks The case of Gary 
Leppei, a California collector and for¬ 
mer investigative lawyer, is typical “I 

Dud has been very loyal and while 

at all I absolutely understand that 


was engaged." he recalls, “in tracking 
down a particularly endearing thug who 
stole five cars, robbed four people 
—shooting one and stabbing another 
—and murdered two others in two days 
And people ask me why f collect books " 
Reading the thousands of entries in deal¬ 
ers’ catalogues can be not only soothing 
but usually less expensive than the pub¬ 
lic block. “Auctions are to be avoided 
under pain of death.” says Maurice Sen- 
dak, the author and children's book il¬ 
lustrator who collects James, Melville 
and Mickey Mousiana. 

Jack Matthews, novelist, collector 
and author of Collecting Rare Books for 

FIRST EDITIONS AT ANTIQUARIAN BOOK FAIR 
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Pleasure and Profit (Putnam; $12.95), 
has made some of his best buys in retail 
bookshops. Shortly after John Berry¬ 
man's death in 1972, he bought half a 
dozen pristine copies of the poet s Love 
& Fame off a remainder table for $1.95 
each. Two dealers' catalogues recently 
listed these books at $10 and $12.50. 

Habitual book buyers may be un¬ 
witting collectors, especially if their new 
first editions are shelved and forgotten 
Pew realize that treasures may be gath¬ 
ering value as well as dust on their book¬ 
shelves. First novels rarely appear in 
first printings of more than 5,000. About 
three-quarters of these may go to librar¬ 
ies, whose stamps render them invalid 
as collector’s items After complimen¬ 
tary and review copies are accounted for. 
perhaps only 1 0 r/ o of the first printing 
may actually get sold in retail book¬ 
stores lienee a clean copy of a first edi¬ 
tion of a first novel whose author goes 
on to fame and fortune will increase in 
value In 1961 the first printing of Jo¬ 
seph Heller s Catch-22 numbered 7,500 
copies Since the novel caught on slow¬ 
ly, most of these copies weie remain¬ 
dered. A “fine” copy of a volume (fine 
refers to the pages and dust jacket, not 
to prose) will now cost about $ 150 

Maltese Falcon. Saul Bellow is an¬ 
other author whose early novels are 
highly prized First editions of The Vic¬ 
tim. The Dangling Man and Seize the 
Day bring anywhere from $50 to $150 
Women poets like Sylvia Plath and 
Anne Sexton are appreciating rapidly 
There is also a growing list of sentimen¬ 
tal favorites of the past 15 or 20 years. In¬ 
cluded are William EasMake's Co m 
Beauty and The Bronc People. Walker 
Percy's The Moviegoer. John Gardner s 
scarce first novel The Resurrection, and 
Larry McMurtry s Horseman. Pass By 

Besides first-edition fiction, old sci¬ 
entific books and elaborate art volumes 
are highly valued specialties Isaac New¬ 
ton's The Method of Fluxions and In¬ 
finite Series (1736) is worth more than 
$500 Henri Matisses limited Jazz 
(1947) is priced at $20,000 Juveniles 
present a special problem most of them 
have been handled by children. But sci¬ 
ence fiction and mysteries offer oppor¬ 
tunities for the canny speculator A 
much sought sci-fi item is H P Love- 
craft’s The Outsider and Others, which 
costs about $200. A clean, jacketed copy 
of Robert A. Heinlein's Stranger in a 
Strange Land may go for $100. In the 
mystery genre, a perfect Maltese Fal¬ 
con was recently offered for $700 
Among the more elusive titles are Rex 
Stout's Fer-de-Ixince and Ellery Queen's 
The Roman Hat Mystery. Fine copies 
run from $200 to $300. 

Book collecting, like life, causes con¬ 
flicts of love and money. The two realms 
need not be mutually exclusive, yet to 
cloister a book like a virgin in a me¬ 
dieval tower does not hold universal ap¬ 
peal. Critic Edmund Wilson was par¬ 
ticularly hard on collectors and dealers 
“There is no special virtue in first edi- 
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| He had to. Her mother was dead. He was incurably | 
j ill and could no longer give Angelina fexxi and shelter. | 

So like thousands ot other destitute boys and girls 
she was brought to one of our Cl homes for care. 

For $12 a month, you can help us save such a child. 
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lions,” he wrote. “All this trade is as 
deeply boring to people who are inter¬ 
ested in literature as it seems to be fas¬ 
cinating to those others who, incapable 
of literary culture, try to buy the dis¬ 
tinction of letters by paying unusual 
prices for bibliographical rarities ” But 
in strange ways, love supports money. 
If it were not for the users of books— pas¬ 
sionately stripping off jackets and bend¬ 
ing spines—those prim, unsullied cop¬ 
ies would not be worth much more than 
the unread paper they are printed on 


America, America 

THE GREAT REPUBLIC 

by BERNARD BAILYN, DAVID BRION DAVIS. 
DAVID HERBERT DONALD, JOHN L. THOMAS. 
ROBERT H WIEBE and GORDON S. WOOD 
1 # 319 pages. Little, Brown. $20. 

A CONCISE HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN 
REPUBLIC 

by SAMUEL ELIOT MORISON, HENRY STEELE 
COMMAGER and WILLIAM E LEUCHTENBURG 
851 pages. Oxford University Press. $25. 

In 1930 the late Samuel Finn Mor- 
ison and fellow Historian Henry Steele 
Com mage r published their first version 
of The Grow th of the American Repub¬ 
lic The book swiftly became the stan¬ 
dard by which competing histories were 
measured Now. just as an abridged and 
updated version of the Monson-Com- 
mager classic appears, there comes a 
new contender The Great Republic. 
written by six scholars—five of them 
winners of Pulitzer or Bancroft prizes 
Their work is handsomely amplified 
with hundreds of black-and-white and 
duotone photographs, paintings and de¬ 
tailed maps, and interspersed with pic¬ 
torial essays in sumptuous color 

The prose is another matter Each 
author has hewed strictly to the period 
assigned him. and no overall style has 
been imposed The result is disappoint¬ 
ingly uneven In part two (1760-1820), 

CHIEF JOSEPH OF THE NEZ PERCE 



Gordon S. Wood discusses the celebrat¬ 
ed 1801 Cane Ridge revival, a bizarre 
religious event in Kentucky where, 
according to contemporary accounts, 
thousands fell into frenzied ecstasies 
Wood captures none of its manic ex¬ 
uberance. In part three (1820-1860), 
David Brion Davis'by contrast manag¬ 
es to make the often opaque character 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson both fascinat¬ 
ing and comprehensible. Davis, who 
won his Pulitzer for The Problem of Slav¬ 
ery in Western Culture, also offers a 
splendid essay on the Mormon experi¬ 
ence as a paradigm of American dis¬ 
sent. a people at odds with society while 
yearning to be part of it 

John L Thomas, who writes of the 
decades from 1890 to 1920, offers a se¬ 
ries of trenchant analyses His aphorism 
about the first World War is typical 
“Both sides, driven by contrasting but 
strangely complementary illusions, had 
succeeded in proving that in total war 
it is the war that wins.” 

High Color. Throughout much of its 
length, The Great Republic reflects the 
complaint of an early U S scientist, who 
observed in 1800 that “the universal loar 
is. Commerce! Commerce! at all events. 
Commerce’” Ideology may have im¬ 
pelled many Americans, but for most, 
it seems, it was the purse that had its rea¬ 
sons Though John Cabot had scouted 
the shores of North America as early 
as 1497, the English hardly deigned to 
look at their discovery until after 1551 
when the wool market in Antwerp fell 
apait The first plantations were get- 
rich-quick schemes, the colonists left to 
fend for themselves if they did not pro¬ 
duce a quick return on investment. Oc¬ 
casionally, as the book amply illustrates, 
the greed was enlivened by some le- 
markable characters, like the 18th 
century Governor of New Yoik, Lord 
Corn bury, a flaming tiansveslitc who 
prowled his fort in women's finery. 

For a volume that should benefit 
from the vast store of recent revisionist 



TRANSVESTITE GOVERNOR LORD CORNBURY 
Strange misproportions. 


views, there are unpardonable omis¬ 
sions. Davis tells at length the tragedy 
of the Indians of the East, uprooted and 
sent West on the Trail of Tears. But in 
the next section. Colleague David Her¬ 
bert Donald (who writes crisply on the 
Civil War) reduces the entire Indian 
conflict in the West to one paragraph. 
Americans of Puerto Rican or Mexican 
origin are given hardly a nod, and then 
a misguided one: the book asserts that 
Cesar Chavez's United Farm Workers 
movement “declined in the '70s ” 

There are strange misproportions 
too High Noon, as a parable of the cold 
war, merits a paragraph Mark Twain's 
career is summed up in a sentence. Chief 
Joseph’s picture is in the book, but not 
his moving farewell to his Ncz Perce In¬ 
dians “I will fight no more forever ” The 
Great Republic has long and genuinely 
informative passages on demographics 
— but too often the people are simply 
numbers, without faces or names. 

I or those who still view history as 
an exercise in belles-lettres rather than 
statistics, William E Leuchtcnburg’s re¬ 
vised and abridged version of Monson 
and Commager, retitled A Concise His¬ 
tory of the American Republic, remains 
a permanent refreshment The book is 
not the physical bargain that The Great 
Republic is its illustrations, though su 
perb, are only black and white. But Us 
accounts have a high color The mis¬ 
sion of Franklin, Deane and Lee to se¬ 
cure France's aid during the Revolution, 
for example, becomes “a spectacle to de¬ 
light the gods—smooth Ben. sleek Silas 
and suspicious Arthur selling a revolu¬ 
tion to the most absolute monarch in Lai- 
rope" Monson was coirecting the 
manuscript of this revision just before 
he died last year at the age of 88 What 
a way to go Mayo Mohs 
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HowMudi Menuhin keeps time. 



“With this watch and my score I can be 
anywhere—the moon, anywhere! It needs 
no repair shop. It is my metronome’/ 
Yehudi Menuhin must be one of the 
most enthusiastic Rolex owners. His con¬ 
cert tours do often take him to strange, 
remote towns. He paints a picture of a 
typical hotel bedroom in a typical small 
town in the mid-west so vividly you can 
see him passing away the hours before a 
concert playing and checking the tempo 
with his watch. He also thinks that any¬ 
one who takes around ninety plane trips a 
year needs an utterly reliable watch, like 
his Rolex. 

Of course, Yehudi Menuhin’s most 


precious possessions are his violins. 

He has a Stradivarius, a Guamerius Del 
Gesu and among the modem violins one 
he particularly likes, a Capicchioni. He 
will play with one favourite for a year or 
so, and then change to another. 

He also values his watch very highly. 
It’s a Rolex Day-Date. Such a superb, 
finely tuned instrument is bound to win 
his admiration. 

There is no seam around the smooth 
circumference of a Rolex Oyster. 

The case is carved from a solid block 
of 18 ct. gold, platinum or stainless steel, 
so it has a strength that any violin maker 
would envy. 

Yehudi Menuhin says: “My violin, my 
score, my watch. I don’t need an audience 
or a clockmaker!” 

And if extra proof of his enthusiasm is 
needed, he gave Mrs. Menuhin a Rolex 
Lady-Date for Christmas. 

t 

ROLEX 

of Geneva 

You can tell by the men who wear them. 



Pictured: The Rolex Day-Date. Available in 18 ct. gold, with matching bracelet. 
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THE INNOVATIVE LOOK OF 
MULTI-MODE LC DIGITALS. 


THE TRADITIONAL 
FACE OF ANALOGS. 



ALL QUARTZ. ALL SEIKO. ALL ACCURATE. 


the first quartz watch ever sold was 
,i Seiko. Todav Seiko offers a wide selection 
ol (|u<ility quartz w<itches. 

In the Seik<) (Quartz Analog Collection, 
hands pin-|x>int tini(* with unerring quartz 
a< curaf v. Choose from a wide array ot 
models: loidlv colorful dials are tri-linpual 
dav/date settinj's ultra-thin wat< lies and 
e\quisitei\ mu nature I ,i(K Seiko (Quartz 
model-,. I oatured in (lie Multi-Mode |( 


Digital Quartz Collection are watches with 
various func tions including 1C chronograph 
with day/date calendar that instantly 
converts into a stopwatch. 

All arc* the result of almost a century 
ot involvement and innovation in the 
watc h industry'. 

All are made 1 with Seiko's tr<iditlonalIv 
mate hless beauts and pus sion. 

Sc I k<) Quai t /. 


SKIKO 

Someday all watc Iks will be made this way: 

















Air Travel: How Safe Is It? 


To the Editors: 

As an airline captain for one of our 
largest carriers, I congratulate you on 
doing a fair and factual piece on avi¬ 
ation safety rApril 111. The machines 
have become as foolproof as man can de¬ 
sign—but man himself is the weak link. 

Stamped indelibly inside my head 
is what used to be on Navy ready-room 
walls—“Flying itself is not inherently 
dangerous, but like the sea, it is unmer¬ 
cifully unforgiving of human error." 

Arthur Glowka 
Stamford. Conn . 

The blind cannot lead the blind. No 
amount of regulations will ever substi¬ 



tute for good judgment There should not 
have been double operations on that 
runway under that extremely limited 
visibility How many lives and how 
much money would be saved if airlines 
would lower schedule reliability by 
about \ % because of bad weather? 

Franklin T. ( "flank ’ ) Kurt 
South Brooksville, Me. 

Will the little “black boxes" tell who 
was responsible for the loss of 575 lives 
at Tenerife? No, the bombers of Las Pal¬ 
mas Airport already claim that honor. 
Bombers, hijackers, arsonists and kid¬ 
napers must accept responsibility for the 
effects of their actions. 

B. Halbert 
Manhattan, Kans. 

Your article “The Constant Quest 
for Safety" stated that one recommen¬ 
dation of an FAA panel to improve cabin 
safety is “giving crews better training 
for emergencies" and “making sure that 
flight attendants man the exit doors dur¬ 
ing a landing instead of frantically col¬ 
lecting cocktail glasses." 

Based on my experience as an 
American Airlines flight attendant for 


the past four years, I feel that 1 have 
been given and continue to be given ex¬ 
cellent emergency training. Any time 
that l have “frantically" collected glass¬ 
es before landing it has been because 1 
had to argue with passengers who in¬ 
sisted on having the last sip and keep¬ 
ing the glass until the last possible mo¬ 
ment. Flight attendants need the 
cooperation of passengers, who, for the 
most part, have come to take safety for 
granted. 

Ron Aparo 
Irving, Texas 

If, as you report, a controller is for¬ 
bidden to tell a pilot to “Hold for take¬ 
off’ because the mere mention of “take¬ 
off’ could trigger a response in the mind 
of the pilot and cause him to throw the 
throttles open prematurely, then what 
was the Tenerife controller doing say¬ 
ing “Standby for takeoff clearance"? 

Robert B Cnm 
Naugatuck. Conn 

I simply cannot understand why, in 
the name of the public's right to know, 
you must infringe on personal suffering, 
shock and crisis by showing people’s ag¬ 
ony in living (or dying) color. Showing 
the burning plane is one thing, but pho¬ 
tographing those devastated people is 
beyond the bounds of decency 

Carol S. Michalec 
Newport News. Va. 


Talk, Talk, Talk 

In “The SALI Standoff' [April 111, 
you are not fair when you say, “Cyrus 
Vance fwasj shaken by the Soviets’ 
brusque dismissal of two U.S. proposals" 
and "hostile veto of the U.S. proposals 
came as a shock." Such phrases make 
people believe that American statesmen 
are living in a dream world, and that 
when the dreams are shattered they are 
scared and shaken. But the Moscow 
talks were only the first round. There 
will be more negotiations. That is the 
way: talk, talk and talk again, and some¬ 
times after long talks there is agreement. 

Arvids Buiva 
Baltimore 

Detente has been dead for a long 
time. If SALT is dead, so be it. If the Rus¬ 
sians want to blame Carter, that's up to 
them. All I can say is, it’s long past time 
to clear the air. If that’s all he's done, 
then maybe that should be considered 
progress. 

Judith McGarvey 
Harton, Mich. 

Until SALT agreements are reached, 
President Carter must consider devel¬ 


opment and deployment of additional 
weapons. One successfully negotiates 
from a position of strength, not from 
weakness. 

Jean H. Robertson 
Florence, S C. 

I can hardly believe the Russians 
will block detente, giving us the much 
needed time to catch up with them. It 
will not be ddtente that prevents future 
wars, but the Russians' knowledge of our 
superiority. 

Irene Norton 
Spencerport. N Y. 


Dammed Lousewort 

What a classic your article the 
“Dammed Lousewort" (April 111 was* 
Imagine the gall of this preposterous 
plant to halt the construction of a “$668 
million hydroelectric project” like the 
Dickey-Lincoln Dam in Maine. For 
heaven's sake, the species was thought 
extinct anyway—let's make it official 
and drown it under a few billion gal¬ 
lons of water 

All this endangered-species-lisl bit 
is getting boring 

Karen M Park man 
Farmington. N H 

If 1 were an out-of-work construc¬ 
tion worker in Maine, 1 would sure take 
care of the Furbish lousewort—probably 
at night 

Kent Williams 
Hesperia. Calif 

Too bad there was no endangered- 
species act before 1973. We could have 
saved all those dinosaurs, now unfortu¬ 
nately extinct. 

1 hope, however, that some Con¬ 
gressman with enough foresight will in¬ 
troduce legislation against a recurrence 
of the ice age. 

Stefanie Perl.stein 
Bridgeton. N J. 


No Graveyard 

I read with interest your article “The 
Remaking of S-l,’’ regarding proposals 
to recodify the federal criminal code 
[April 41 As part of that article, your 
correspondent emphasized the work be¬ 
ing done in the Senate, and referred to 
the House Judiciary Committee as hav¬ 
ing “long been a graveyard for compli¬ 
cated legislation." I must take serious 
objection to that comment. The mem¬ 
bers of the committee have worked too 
hard for too many years on loo many 
pieces of complex and highly technical 
legislation to permit that remark to 
stand without rebuttal. 

In recent years we have drafted 
thrtx: articles impeaching a President of 
the U S., written a complete revision of 
the highly technical federal copyright 
laws and—after three years of effort 
—are about to do the same with the Fed¬ 
eral Bankruptcy Act. We have promul- 
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Signals for 
speed and safety 



Signal box installation in Churchgate 


One train every 2 minutes at peak hours, 
550 trains in 24 hours with only 
4 platforms-Bombay's Churchgate Station 
is the busiest terminal in India. Here, 
Siemens introduced modern route relay 
interlocking techniques in 1958. Since then 
the approach lines were quadruplicated 


and the control system had to be replaced 
in 1975. The new installation-controlling 
36 points, 26 main signals and 80 numbers 
of main and sub-routes in modular 
design - is one of the numerous railway 
signalling installations on Indian Railways 
built by Siemens India Ltd. at their Worli 
works. 

Speed with safety, made in India: 
a characteristic example of Siemens' policy 
of placing manufacture, sales facilities 
and service where their customers need 
them. Of its 102 factories, more than 53 
are situated outside Germany, and almost 
every third employee out of 300.000 
works in one of 130 countries-developing, 
producing, installing or servicing high- 
quality electrical and electronic equipment 
for every field of application. 

If you want to know more about Siemens • 
and the part it can play in the realization 
of your projects, write to: 

Siemens AG, 8000 Munich 1, P.O.B. 103a 
Federal Republic of Germany 



Traffic control systems for a 
Progress with Siemens. 
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gated new rules of criminal procedure 
and evidence for the federal courts, ex¬ 
panded and extended the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965, initiated and passed the first 
major revision of antitrust laws in 
more than 25 years, and conducted two 
unprecedented constitutional inquiries 
under the 25th Amendment. We are 
now and have since 1973 been closely 
examining the very issue raised in your 
article—criminal code reform 

Peter W. Rodino Jr, Chairman 
Judiciary Committee 
House of Represen ta ti ves 
Washington, D C 


Peter Lagomorph 

If a young rodent hopped lo life in 
the pages of children's literature in 
1902, his name certainly could not have 
been Peter Rabbit (April 111. Rabbits 
belong to the biological group of Lago- 
morpha, along with such relatives as 
hares and pikas. 

The rodents (Rodentia), the largest 
order of mammals, include rats, mice, 
gophers, squirrels, beavers and porcu¬ 
pines, but no rabbits. 

(Mrs .) Elizabeth J. llolscher 
Rockford, Ohio 


Realistic Jesus 

Re your story on Zeffirelli's Jesus of 
Nazareth 1 April 41: I must take issue 


with your comment that Christ was por¬ 
trayed as “a befuddled mystic" in Jesus 
Christ Superstar. As a student of reli¬ 
gions, I believe I have seen every film 
rendering of the life of Christ since De- 
Mi He’s King of Kings. Only in Jesus 
Christ Superstar was Christ realistically 
portrayed as a human being with all the 
vulnerable, weak and strong spots found 
in the majority of human beings—most 
evident in his song line to God: "Take 
me now, before 1 change my mind." 

If Christ in Superstar was a befud¬ 
dled mystic, then so are most of us. 

Constance Maxon Di Luciano 
Rome 


A Chance to Succeed 

Your brief article on Argentina 
1 April 111 certainly displays greater 
knowledge of the country than the Pres¬ 
ident's or the current State Depart¬ 
ment’s. I have known that benighted 
country for some 30 years and have ob¬ 
served the errors of both the first and 
second comings of Perdn Government 
has always been weak, but occasionally 
—as at present—there is at least an ef¬ 
fort to face reality. 

As a minister of the American em¬ 
bassy for more than two years (1969- 
71), guarded around the clock against 
terrorists, 1 learned that one cannot deal 
with Argentine extremists m a preach¬ 
ing or gentlemanly fashion. Given a 


chance, Economy Minister Jos6 Mart¬ 
inez de Hoz might succeed in re-estab¬ 
lishing a basis for elections and dem¬ 
ocratic government. The basis must be 
a sound economy, and, in this respect, 
agricultural policy is far more important 
than foreign policy. 

Argentina did well to reject U.S. 
censure and what we call "aid." I just 
hope we do not end up making an en¬ 
emy of the best-educated and most ad¬ 
vanced country in Latin America. 

Milton Barall 
U.S. Foreign Service (ret) 
Washington, D.C. 


The Double Bind 

Regarding double binds, schizophre¬ 
nia and family therapy l April 111: What 
can you say of a philosophy (presented 
as medical knowledge) that tells parents 
they cause schizophrenia in their chil¬ 
dren, while psychiatric wisdom says that 
parents must not be anxious or feel guilty 
since that can be harmful to children 7 
It sounds like a classic no-win double¬ 
bind situation to me. It also sounds like 
"scapegoating." Do psychiatrists cause 
schizophrenia? 

Margaret C. Kmt 
Vienna. Va. 


Address Letters to TIME Letters, Time & Life 
Building, 3-6, 2-chome Ohtemachi, Chiyodaku, 
Tokyo 100, Japan 


Specify Airborne to get any 
size air shipment from any city in 
the U S A. to you. Each shipment is 
monitored by our communications 
network that links every major 
U S.A. city with Airborne stations and 
agents worldwide. When you want 
an immediate status report, you get 


it Instruct your supplier to ship 1 
via one of the world s largest air & 
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A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Assembling this week's cover story on nuclear proliferation was 
a sobering experience for Associate Editor Mayo Mohs. Like most 
people of his generation (Mohs h 43), he had }n earlier years given 
relatively little thought to the problems posed by widespread atomic- 
energy use. "I was eleven when the U.S. dropped atomic bombs on Hi¬ 
roshima and Nagasaki/' he recalls. “At the time, my only thought 
was of how terrific it was. The Japanese were, after all, the enemy ." 
Mohs revised that opinion after spending four years in Japan, first as 
a communications officer in the U.S. Navy, later as a teacher at a uni¬ 
versity in Kyushu. While visiting Hiroshima and Nagasaki, he says, 
"I found out how horrible our unleashing of atomic power actually 
had been." As a high school student in his native St. Paul, Mohs 
wrote a term naner on ihMsw«ririri«>* Island's Brookhaven Na- 

mits, "like many other people 
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fkal advances have been im- 
90 taught me that our knowl- 
has progressed enormously 
college physics—although 
ied." Mohs was also able 

__ , , rsn,- nnrwi]irTT- M ’ rM P ftndftllt * in 18 Countries, 

who filed on the story. 

Most of Mohs' conclusions are outlined in his narrative, but his 
personal feelings (something a journalist strives mightily to suppress) 
go a bit beyond that. He says: "The problems are just as huge as I 
thought, and initially there seemed to be no answers at all. At first, it 
was a very depressing story to write. The more 1 read, however, the 
more 1 became convinced that there are at least partial answers to 
some of the dilemmas. Even more important was the discovery that 
the^e are many, many people concerned about nuclear dangers, es¬ 
pecially those of proliferation. If they can continue to make their voic¬ 
es heard, perhaps there will be enough pressure to continue work on 
the answers we need." 
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A Guide to This Week’s TIME 

COVER STORY: p. 12. Two decades ago, nuclear energy 
seemed lo hold the promise of a new Golden Age. Few 
would soon forget the tall, poisonous clouds over Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki. But the grand dream was that nuclear pow¬ 
er, harnessed and domesticated, would erase poverty, erad¬ 
icate hunger and promote peace among mankind. Now the 
nuclear reactor is a reality and a harrowing as well as help- 
fill presence. There will be more than 600 power reactors in 
at least 39 countries by 1985 if construction continues as 
now planned. The average reactor ordered today will cost 
up to SI billion. For many people, the financial burdens of 
"going nuclear” pale beside the environmental and psycho¬ 
logical costs. Nowhere is the furor over greater reliance on 
nuclear power so intense as in Western Europe. The gov¬ 
ernments of France and West Germany are under attack 
not only from their own citizens but from U.S. President 
Jimmy Carter, who believes delivery of nuclear know-how 
to Pakistan and Brazil would add dangerously to nuclear 
proliferation. 

THE WORLD: p. 19. Pakistan's Prime Minister Zulfikar 
Ali Bhutto clung desperately to power last week. Facing 
widespread disorders and opposition demands for his res¬ 
ignation, Bhutto clamped martial law on three of Pakistan’s 
largest cities. The get-tough tactics only seemed to harden 
the resolve of Bhutto s opponents, who fought police and con¬ 
ducted a general strike that shut down business and in¬ 
dustry in much of Pakistan. 

p. 20. Zaire's President Mobutu Sese Seko paraded a pair 
of badly wounded prisoners before foreign newsmen and 
60,000 of his cheering countrymen in an effort to prove that 
Cuba and Angola were behind the invasion of Shaba prov¬ 
ince by Katangese rebels. While taking a few prisoners hard¬ 
ly means winning a war, Mobutu had good reason to feel 
buoyant. Bolstered by 1,500 crack Moroccan troops, his forc¬ 
es halted the invaders’ advance toward the center of the cop¬ 
per mining district and took the initiative for the first time. 
By week's end the government claimed that its troops were 
closing in on two towns held by the invaders, 
p. 22. South Africa’s 4.3 million whites appear to be gear¬ 
ing for a racial&dnfrontation. More than 150,000 new fire¬ 
arms licenses weffif issued last year; white farmers near the 
Rhodesian border are equipping themselves with walkie- 
talkie radios, and others are attempting to guard against ter¬ 
rorist inhltration along the Mozambique border. 
p.2$. The possibility of a peaceful transition to majority 
ruU^tn Rhodesia was under negotiation again last week, as 
ui^and British diplomats worked on a new diplomatic ap¬ 


proach. It is aimed at guaranteeing transfer of power to Rho¬ 
desia's 6.2 million blacks in a way that would be acceptable 
to its 270,000 whites. If a new conference on the transition 
does get off the ground, much of the credit will belong to Brit¬ 
ish Foreign Secretary David Owen. On a fact-finding trip 
to Africa, Owen impressed both black and white leaders' 
with his candor, youthful idealism and realistic understand¬ 
ing of the Rhodesian impasse. 

p. 31. India's new Prime Minister, Moraiji Desai, faces the^ 
task of bringing order to India without resorting to the au¬ 
thoritarian means of his predecessor, Indira Gandhi. The job 
will not be easy. Inflation and labor unrest are again nagging 
at the country. The four parties that made up the victorious 
Janata coalition are jockeying for position in a formal merg¬ 
er planned for May. And Desai's government is trying to 
stamp out pockets of residual Congress Party strength before 
the upcoming election of India's next President. 

THE U.S.: p. 32. A fter a one-week media blitz to rally the na¬ 
tion behind a common cause was over, President J immy Car¬ 
ter had clearly achieved his first, vital goal. He had con¬ 
vinced a vast majority of Americans that the nation's energy 
shortage is genuine and steadily growing worse. Carter was 
being widely applauded for asking the nation to confront 
the painful truths about energy. While some conservatives 
thought the program went too far, a fairer assessment was 
that its measures were far milder than those suggested by 
the apocalyptic terms in which he had couched the crisis. 
Carter would let domestic oil prices rise to world levels; in¬ 
crease newly discovered natural gas prices by 20%; raise 
the threat of slapping a 5e-per-gal. tax on gasoline each 
year if conservation goals were not met; impose penalties 
on gas-guzzling cars; and offer rebates on small cars. 

ECONOMY * BUSINESS: p. 43. The U S. economy surged 
into spring with all the vigor of a baseball rookie. Housing 
starts climbed, total U.S. output of goods and services rose 
5.2% during the first three months of the year, inflation 
slowed, personal income soared and industrial production 
took its biggest jump in 19 months. But corporate profits, a 
major indicator, were mixed. The most disappointing to Wail 
Street analysts was the performance of IBM, whose net in¬ 
come rose only 5.3% from the first quarter last year. 

LIVING: p« 48. In former years a corselette was a woman’s 
garment whose purpose was to hold in and support the flesh. 
Now U.S. women are reviving it as a high-fashion outer gar¬ 
ment whose most conspicuojfs feature is its failure to con¬ 
tain the flesh. It and another former undergarment, the cam¬ 
isole, are among the hottest sellers at fashionable stores 
across the UB. 4 




Why Lufthansa called the A300 
“the most economical passenger jet in regular 
service over any distance on a per seat basis? 


Those aren’t our words. They're 
Lufthansa’s. And you know they wouldn’t throw 
around such superlatives unless they were 
based on hard-nosed operating facts. 

Fact: during the first 1000 flights, only 
one had to be cancelled for technical reasons. 
"A new record of reliability for new aircraft.” 
is the way Lufthansa said It. 

Fact: this incredible reliability allows 
Lufthansa to average seven sectors of flights 
per day with each A300. Up and down. Up and 
down. Punishing for any aircraft. But profitable 
with the super reliable A300. 

Fact: between Frankfurt and London the 


A300 showed savings of up to 40 percent on 
fuel burned per seat as compared with the 
previously used narrow body aircraft. 

Fact: Lufthansa carries an average of five 
tons of mail and cargo on its A300 international 
flights. Extra revenue with no extra effort. 

Face the facts: The A300 is a most 
exceptional aircraft and has proven itself time 
and again. Ask Lufthansa. Ask any operator. 
You’ll hear the same positive answers-. 

®A300 

Airbus Industrie. 31700. Toulouse, France. 
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SCREAMIN' IN THE RAIN: SUSAN SWIFT IN AUDREY ROSE 

Reincarnation: S 

Wr 

The Audrey Seed ™ 


AUDREY ROSE 

Directed by ROBERT WISE 

Screenplay by FRANK DE felitta 

DEMON SEED 

Directed by DONALD CAMMEIL 
Screenplay by ROBERT jaffe 
and ROGER O.HIRSON 

Reincarnation on Central Park 
West? It sounds like material left over 
from an old Nichols and May routine. 
An implacably amorous computer? It 
sounds as if the Disney organization de¬ 
cided to adapt an idea Stanley Kubrick 
had discarded as unworthy of him. Yet 
allegedly responsible adults, account¬ 
able to the stockholders of major mo¬ 
tion picture concerns, are asking u$ to 
consider the former a realistic possibil¬ 
ity, the latter a cautionary tale. 

In the first instance we are asked to 
believe that when the soul of a little girl 
named Audrey Rose departed her body 
as the result of an auto accident, it 
hopped over to the delivery room of a 
New York hospital, there to take up res¬ 
idence in a child named Ivy Templeton 
£(Susan Swift). She grows into an ordi¬ 
nary child—except that she has awftil 
Nightmares. And then, of course, there is 
■Spiis odd man who keeps following her 
-around. If only he were a run- 


of-the-sidewalk pervert; for 
Humbert Humbert, after all, 
there are practical remedies. 

Rut no, he is Audrey 
Rose's daddy, played so well 
by Anthony Hopkins that he 
rivets you with purely expos¬ 
itory passages. He recounts 
his grieving conversion to be¬ 
lief in reincarnation, and an 
inspirational trip to India. If 
Ivy's parents will allow him 
to help, he is convinced he 
can conduct Audrey Rose 
safely over to the other side 
and free the living child of 
these fits. Mom (Marsha Ma¬ 
son) is tempted: Dad (John 
Beck) will have none of it. 
The law, psychiatry, the 
church are all called in, with 
colorfijl but ineffective re¬ 
sults. The picture ends in 
tragedy. If only they had lis¬ 
tened, it softly moans, there 
are more things in heaven 
and on earth ... 

Doubtless. And perhaps 
if the film were made with 
> 05 £ real flair, one would feel like 

toying with its mystical pre¬ 
cepts. But Director Wise can¬ 
not think of any way to stress the spooky 
except to drench scenes in rain, while 
Writer De Felitta cranks out undigested 
research. They are very tedious fellows. 

Still, Audrey Rose seems sophisticat¬ 
ed compared with Demon Seed. The 
trouble here starts with a computer sci¬ 
entist (Fritz Weaver) who is just too good 
at his job. Down at work he has created 
a superbrain named Proteus. At home, 
he has wired up a system that takes care 
of most of the household chores. This 
leaves Julie Christie, as his wife, bored 
and offended to the point of asking for 
a divorce, especially now that their child 
has died of leukemia. Weaver departs, 
but Proteus, unknown to him, has de¬ 
veloped a capacity to think without the 
aid of programmers. Inevitably, some of 
these thoughts are of a randy nature, 
and pretty soon it has plugged itself into 
Weaver's all-electric home in order to 
imprison and then impregnate Christie. 

It is posited that all of human knowl¬ 
edge has been fed into Proteus, but it 
seems to be fixated on two authors. One 
is Sade. How else explain the frequency 
with which it contrives to place its loved 
one in variously humiliating bondage 
scenes? The other is surely Kahlil Gib¬ 
ran, from whom it has obviously bor¬ 
rowed its sententious prose style. In the 
end, Proteus manages to get itself de¬ 
stroyed—too big for its breeches as it 
were. But not before it effects a kind of 
reincarnation: the child Christie con¬ 
ceives looks exactly like the one she lost 
to cancer. There are enough holes in the 
logic of Demon Seeds plot to drive 


twelve Proteuses through. Indeed, like 
Audrey Rose. it presents the best pos¬ 
sible argument against reincarnation. 
Who wants a second lifetime full of mov¬ 
ies like these? Richard Schickel 


Misnomer 

AIRPORT 77 

Directed by JERRY JAMESON 
Screenplay by MlCHAEl SCHEFF 
and DAVID SPECTOR 

Airport 77 has almost nothing to do 
with airports and even less to do with 
the way anybody lives or thinks in 1977. 
The previous airport movies at least 
managed to plug in to common avia¬ 
tion anxieties {engine failure, mid-air 
collisions), but the latest flying misno¬ 
mer fails even at that feeble level. 

This time the 747-load of fools con¬ 
sists of rich folks being ferried to an art- 
gallery opening in Palm Beach at the 
lavish expense of its owner (James Stew¬ 
art). Also aboard are many of his paint¬ 
ings and a gang of hijackers who gas 
crew and passengers and slip down be¬ 
low the altitude where radar can track 
the craft. Then they fly it smAck into 
the ocean. The thing sinks but does not 
flood, thanks to some watertight com¬ 
partments Stewart has thoughtfully pro¬ 
vided for his artwork. Everyone behaves 
predictably. Pilot Jack Lemmon is val¬ 
iant and resourceful, older character 
people tike Olivia de Havilland and Jo¬ 
seph Cotten are stoic and gallant, while 
the hysteric (Lee Grant) is hysterical. 

The Navy, employing techniques 
developed for raising sunken subma¬ 
rines, finally saves just about everyone, 
and that part of the film has documen¬ 
tary interest. Still, one cannot help feel¬ 
ing that something is wrong with the 
movie’s value systems Nary a word of 
regret is spared for the great art that 
ends up in Davy Jones's locker, while 
there is rejoicing over the salvage of the 
most expendable portion of the cargo 
—all those stale hams. Richard Schickel 


Dreamscape 


3 WOMEN 

Directed and Written by ROBERT ALTMAN 

People who insist on recounting 
their dreams are like people who insist 
on reciting the plots of movies they have 
just seen: usually they don't remember 
the key story points and usually they 
don't know what it was all about. And, 
of course, they are dreadful bores. Rob¬ 
ert Altman, generally the most interest¬ 
ing of directors, forthrightly admits that 
3 Women is based on some nightwork 
he recently did, but his candor regard¬ 
ing the source pf the movie does not re¬ 
deem it from tedium- 

To his credit, Altman has found a re- 












All that lives beneath Earth’s fragile canopy is, in some elemental 
fashion, related. Is born, moves, feeds, reproduces, dies. Tiger and 
turtle dove; each tiny flower and homely frog; the running child, 
father to the man and, in ways as yet unknown, brother to the sala¬ 
mander. If mankind continues to allow whole species to perish, 
when does their peril also become ours? World Wildlife Fund. «£} 

Contributions: 1110 Morges, Switzerland.This appeal has been donated by friends of the Fund. 




2jtf*4£B£tt. thai bflwa ? verypersuasive 
analogue to a dream landscape—essen- 
flaJUy empty, bo that it throws its few 

Siefllm’s three titlecharafter*have the 
air of dream works about them. Tan- 
talizingly, even hilariously real some of 
the time in speech and manner, they 
yet manage to drift away, eluding the 
grasp of understanding. 

Early in the film, Altman establishes 
a relationship between two physiother¬ 
apists working at a Palm Springs spa 
for the aged. Millie (Shelley Duvall) is a 
willing prisoner of the consumer culture. 
She thinks that if she faithfully makes 
all the recipes in the ladies’ magazines 
and accepts their hints on home dec¬ 
oration, goodness and popularity will 
follow her all the days of her life. In¬ 
deed, wish being father to the deed, she 
is convinced that she is well liked and 
is entirely oblivious to the fact that none 
of her acquaintances can stand her. Ex¬ 
cept, that is. Pinky Rose (Sissy Spacek), 
her roommate and disciple—a drifter for 
whom any home is better than none. 
Eventually, after an accident that almost 
kills Pinky Rose, they exchange roles. 
For a while it seems that Altman may 
be making an American Persona —not 
as subtle as Bergman’s great film, but 
hipper and with more direct social 
comment. 

But that reckons without the third 
woman (Janice Rule), a painter of weird 
murals and wife of the sometime stunt 
man who owns the apartment house 
where the others live and the tumble- 
down roadhouse where they drink. Her 
work, her silences and solitude, more ob¬ 
viously—and less 'interestingly—sym¬ 
bolize a sterility similar to that of the 
younger women. In the end. the wom¬ 
en dispose of the stunt man (who has 
had all three of them) and are seen to 
be forming a sort of feminine trinity 
—mother, daughter and granddaugh¬ 
ter. They seem at once mad and se- 
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sort of masculine guilt hem* Surely he is 
displaying some of the virtues associated 
with him: fine acting performances, ex¬ 
pert cinematography, some wild humor. 
But he should have taken his dream first 
to a psychiatrist for analysis, then per¬ 
haps to a writer for dramatic structur¬ 
ing. Attman has indulged himself might¬ 
ily, and however great his talent, there 
is no reason to add the public’s indul¬ 
gence to his own. Richard Schickel 

Suspended Animation 

RAGOEDY ANN 4 ANDY 
Directed by RICHARD wiluams 
Screenplay by Patricia thackray 
and MAX WILK 

As the little girl leaves her play¬ 
room, the camera dwells on the dolls 
left behind: Raggedy Ann, Barney Bean- 
bag, Susie Pincushion and the rest. 
There is a shimmer of music, the pho¬ 
tography dissolves to animation, the 
dolls come alive and begin talking to 
one another—surely a child's fantasy 
about what dolls do behind closed doors. 
Later, when the little girl returns, the 
dolls resume their still-life poses, and 
the animation dissolves back to reality. 

Unfortunately for Raggedy Ann & 
Andy, nothing else can match the mag¬ 
ic of these metamorphoses Except for 
its realistic frame, the film is a full- 
length animated feature. But its format 
betrays the fact that it started out to 
be something else: a musical intended 
as a TV special When the producers 
switched to animated film, they made 
the dubious decision to use the conven¬ 
tions of Broadway staging. Hence solo 
turns and production numbers are du¬ 
tifully reproduced cartoon-style The 
songs by Joe Raposo, composer of TV's 
Sesame Street, are deft, pleasant and nu¬ 
merous (16 in all). Songs may be the 
heart of a musical; but when they start 
and stop this often, the show goes 
into what might be called suspended 
animation 

Like so many musicals, Raggedy 
Ann & Andy also has trouble with its 
book. The script—based on the original 
half-century-old stories and drawings 
by Indianapolis Newspaper Cartoonist 
Johnny Gruelle—plops Raggedy Ann 
and her brother into an all-engulfing taf¬ 
fy monster called the Greedy, and pits 
them against a pygmy king who levies 
jokes from his subjects the way other 
kings levy taxes. 

Most of their adventures are like 
the weak-kneed camel that accompa¬ 
nies the pair: too tame. Even the sun¬ 
niest tale needs an undertone of true 
menace to capture a child's imagination, 
as Disney in his early years rarely for¬ 
got. Here, in the movie’s signature tune, 
Raggedy Ann sings that she's "just a 
rag dollie, happy and smiling all day.'’ 
Fond, foot-tapping parents may tell 
themselves that this is enough. Kids 
know better. Christopher Porterfield 


MILESTONES 


Birth Revealed. ToStcvcland Mor¬ 
ris, 26, blind Grammy Award-winning 
singer, lyricist and composer known as 
Stevie Wonder (For Once in My Life . Su¬ 
perstition), and Yolanda Simmons, his 
companion for four years; their second 
child, first boy; on April 16; in Man* 
hattan. Name: Keita Sawandi. 

■ 

Married. Herbert W. Armstrong, 
84, former adman turned minister who 
founded the Worldwide Church of God, 
now headed by his son Gamer Ted Arm¬ 
strong; and Ramona Martin, 39, a sec¬ 
retary to a church official; both for the 
second time; in Tucson, Ariz. 

■ 

Married. John V. Tunney, 42, 
toothy, liberal one-term Democratic 
Senator from California who returned 
to his Law practice after he was defeat¬ 
ed last year by SI. Hayakawa; and 
Kathinka Osborne, 35, former Swedish 
Olympic skier; both for the second time; 
in Los Angeles. 

• 

Died. William Cardinal Conway, 
64, Roman Catholic Primate of All Ire* 
land and 112th pastoral descendant of 
St. Patrick; after surgery for removal of 
his gall bladder; in Armagh, Northern 
Ireland. Born in Belfast, Conway was 
spiritual leader for Ireland’s 3.5 million 
Catholics, including Ulster's 500,000. 
The tall, husky Cardinal condemned the 
civil turmoil in Northern Ireland, call¬ 
ing both Protestant and Catholic terror¬ 
ists “monsters.” 

■ 

Died. Wilmer Allison, 72. top- 
ranked tennis player in the U.S. in 1934 
and '35 and longtime University of Tex¬ 
as coach; of an apparent heart attack; 
in Austin. Texas. A spectacularly ag¬ 
gressive player, Allison starred on the 
U.S. Davis Cup team for seven years and 
won the Wimbledon doubles competi¬ 
tion with Partner John Van Ryn in 1929 
and 30. 

■ 

Died. Bryan Foy, 80, one of vaude¬ 
ville’s “Seven Little Foys,” movie pro¬ 
ducer and director of The Lights of New 
York, the first all-talking feature (1928); 
of a heart attack; in Los Angeles. The 
producer of more than a thousand mov¬ 
ies, Foy was called "The King of the 
Bs” for the string of low-budget films 
(Crime School, Girls on Probation) that 
he turned out in the '30s, '40s and ’50s. 

■ 

Died. Milton (Gummo) Marx, 84. 
the fourth of the five Marx Brothers; in 
Palm Springs. Calif. Gummo appeared 
with his zany siblings only during their 
vaudeville days. He joined the Army 
during World War I, then manufactured 
dresses in New York before turning Hol¬ 
lywood agent for his brothers. The sur¬ 
viving Marx Brothers are now Zeppo, 
74, and Groucho, 86 (see PEOPLE). 
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Learning to Live with a Dangerous Gift 


Two decades ago, nuclear energy 
seemed to hold the promise of a new 
Golden Age. Few, of course, would soon 
forget the tall, poisonous clouds over Hi* 
roshima and Nagasaki that in 1945 first 
brought the awesome power of the atom 
to world attention. But in the 1950s the 
U.S. spoke reassuringly of “atoms for 
peace.” Nuclear explosives, it was pre¬ 
dicted, would accomplish creative rath¬ 
er than destructive tasks; Project Plow¬ 
share {named for the prophecy in Isaiah: 
“They shall beat their swords into plow¬ 
shares”) envisioned the bomb as a gar¬ 
gantuan tool that would bore tunnels 
through the mountainside, chisel canals 
across the continents and gouge safe har¬ 
bors out of dangerous coastlines. The 
grandest dream of all was nuclear pow¬ 
er. Harnessed and domesticated into a 
rich new source of energy, the forces of 
the atom would fuel the millennium 
—erase poverty, eradicate hunger, pro¬ 
mote peace among mankind. 

Atom Angst. Now the nuclear re¬ 
actor is a reality—and a harrowing, as 
well as a helpful presence. Not count¬ 
ing research reactors, there are today 
194 nuclear-power reactors operating in 
2Q countries. By 1985, if construction 
continues as now planned, there will be 
more than 600 power reactors in at least 


39 countries. Sleek, smokeless shapes in 
the landscape, they will fuel the future 
without dipping into the world’s fast- 
dwindling reserves of oil. Yet these su- 
perautomated plants have become stun¬ 
ningly expensive servants: the average 
reactor ordered today will cost up to 
SI billion. For many people, moreover, 
the financial burdens of “going nucle¬ 
ar'’’ pale beside the environmental and 
psychological costs of doing so. They 
are gripped by what some observers 
call “atom angst.” Says Pierre Strohl 
of the O.E.C.D.’s Nuclear Energy Agen¬ 
cy: “Peaceful application of nuclear 
energy seems inseparable from the 
nightmarish images of the atomic 
bomb ” In Strohl's view, critics regard 
the nuclear reactor as a symbol of a 
“hopelessly technocratic, centralized, 
hierarchical society, dominated by gi¬ 
ant industry and financial monopoly, 
implacably destructive of natural re¬ 
sources and human values.” But be¬ 
yond this generalized anxiety, there is 
a distressing realization that the atom 
that can produce prosperity can also 
make war: a nation that has a reactor 
can eventually have a bomb. 

The proliferation of nuclear know¬ 
how has thus stimulated not harmony, 
but fear. Many people are terrified of 


the reactors, convinced that it is only a 
matter of time before one of them ac¬ 
cidentally spills a deadly dose of radi¬ 
ation across an entire countryside. Oth¬ 
ers envision some witless dictator run 
amuck, waving primitive A-bombs at his 
enemies, or a band of conscienceless ter¬ 
rorists holding entire cities for ransom 
in a grim game of nuclear blackmail (see 
box). Such nightmares are not merely 
the ravings of the uninformed and fa¬ 
natic. Contemplating the potential for 
disaster, U.S. Nuclear Pioneer David 
Lilienthal, now 77, observes remorseful¬ 
ly: “I am glad I am not a young man, 
and I am sorry for my children.” 

Court Rulings. Nowhere is the fu¬ 
ror over greater reliance on nuclear 
power so intense as it is in Western Eu¬ 
rope. In Sweden last year, asserts ex- 
Premier Olof Palme, it was opponents of 
his plan to expand nuclear energy who 
helped to tip the scales against him^hnd 
turned out the Socialist Party, which had 
held power for 44 years. In West Germa¬ 
ny, sometimes violent antinuclear dem*- 
onstrations at power-plant sites at Brok- 
dorf, near Hamburg, and Wyhl, in 
Baden-Wliruemberg, have resulted in 
court rulings that halted construction oh 
the two reactors and helped bring te a 
yliti^'S , 








parts of the deal that Carter would like 
to see rescinded). In France’s case, the 
U.S. President has been trying to halt 
the consummation of a 1976 agreement 
for the French to supply Pakistan with 
a reprocessing facility. 

Carter believes that both deliveries 
would add dangerously to the grow¬ 
ing proliferation of nuclear technology. 
He has backed up his campaign 
against them by continuing to delay 
export licenses for highly enriched 
uranium destined for research re¬ 
actors in a number of countries, in¬ 
cluding France and West Germa¬ 
ny—a policy begun under Gerald 
Ford but pointedly used by Carter 
as nuclear leverage. This has enraged 
many Europeans, who view Carter's ac¬ 
tions as both a threat to a potentially 
vital export industry and an attempt to 
keep their nations dependent on U S. 
nuclear technology. “A new form of co¬ 
lonialism." warned West Germany’s So¬ 
cial Democratic Party Leader Egon 
Bahr last week, "is not the answer." 

Pilot Plants. The confrontation has 
pushed relations between the U.S. and 
West Germany steadily downhill. Last 
week, in an interview on West German 
television. Chancellor Helmut Schmidt 
declared that his country would not al¬ 
ter its agreement with Brazil (indeed, 
Bonn had already issued licenses for pi¬ 
lot enrichment and reprocessing plants 
in Brazil the week before). Schmidt said 


clear-energy program on the Continent. 

Upriver from Parib, at Nogent-sur- 
Seine, citizens’ groups have been object¬ 
ing to a complex of four reactors planned 
for the site; the protesters fear that pol¬ 
lution or an accident could turn the 
Seine into a river of poison washing to¬ 
ward Paris, just 60 miles away. Italians 
in Lombardy are worried about a sim¬ 
ilar proposed reactor complex on the Po, 
which they charge could raise water 
temperatures high enough to kill fish 
and even change the climate of the Po 
River Valley. During Easter week in So¬ 
ria, a town 140 miles north of Madrid, 
thousands of Spaniards signed a peti¬ 
tion against a planned nuclear-research 
facility in the area, damning atomic 
power as "a repugnant industry." 

As if it were not enough to be har¬ 
assed on the home front by their own cit¬ 
izenry, the governments of France and 
West Germany are also under attack 
from a prominent critic abroad—U.S. 
President Jimmy Carter. Carter’s target 
is their burgeoning trade with develop¬ 
ing countries in reactor hardware and 
technological expertise. Specifical¬ 
ly, Carter is concerned about a $5 billion 
deal between West Germany and Brazil, 
signed in 1975, that will provide Brazil 
with not only eight nuclear reactors (a 
purchase the U.S. does not oppose) but 
also a uranium enrichment plant and 
a nuclear ft^el reprocessing plant (the 


further that his country would stop sell¬ 
ing nuclear technology only if all rival 
exporters did the same. 

France, by contrast, has proved 
more amenable. While officially insist¬ 
ing that the sale of a reprocessing plant 
to Pakistan would proceed, the Quai 
d’Orsay has privately assured Washing¬ 
ton that it will not, apparently hoping 
to persuade Pakistan diplomatically to 
cancel the purchase. Moreover, French 
President Valery Giscard d'Estaing has 
halted all further French sales of repro¬ 
cessing plants abroad and has tightened 
safeguards on power-plant exports-—a 
move that a senior U.S. diplomat in Par¬ 
is calls "an act of selfless statesmanship." 

The heat of the nuclear-energy is¬ 
sue in Western Europe is a good index 
of its importance. Development of nu¬ 
clear power has become an urgent mat¬ 
ter for the Continent as a result of the 
worldwide energy crisis, which last week 
prompted Jimmy Carter to propose the 
first comprehensive U.S. energy pro¬ 
gram (see THE U.S.). Put simply, the 
problem is that the world is running out 
of its primary fuel—oil—faster than it 
is finding or creating a substitute. Ac¬ 
cording to the latest studies by the Paris- 
based Organization for Economic Co¬ 
operation and Development, the non- 
Communist industrialized states will 
need to import 35 million bbl. of crude 
oil per day from the 13 nations of the Or- 
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ganization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries (OPEC) in 1985. The OPEC na¬ 
tions themselves will consume another 
estimated 4.3 million bbl. a day, and 
anything needed by developing coun¬ 
tries will increase the total still further. 
Yet OPEC's maximum projected output 
for 1985 is only 45 million bbl. a day 
—a slim margin of safety, especially 
when many oil-producing countries are 
already keeping their output well below 
capacity in order to stretch their income 
of petrodollars further into the future. 

The o.E c.D. figures, moreover, as¬ 
sume that the industrial nations will be 
generating 325,000 megawatts of nucle¬ 
ar power in 1985—a target they can 
meet only if all currently planned nu¬ 
clear reactors are completed and oper¬ 
ating If industrial nations halt nuclear- 
power development at its present level, 
another 9 million bbl. of oil would be re¬ 
quired each day to fill the gap. The re¬ 
sulting competition for OPEC oil would 
be likely to drive prices upward in an¬ 
other crippling spiral. That would hurt 
not only industrial nations but, as did 
the last spiral, much more cruelly pe¬ 
nalize the Third World. 

To Europeans, the U.S. seems to 
have an embarras du choix as alterna¬ 
tives to imported oil. Aside from its own 
sizable petroleum reserves, the U.S. has 
enormous deposits of coal and important 
regional hydroelectric-power sources. In 
contrast, Japan and most countries of 
Western Europe are in a double bind. To 
keep their economies growing, they have 
needed (except for a painful interlude 
during the 1974-75 recession) increasing 
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nuclear processes, there to m chemical I 
margin of error. By discreetly juggling : 
that margin, ah unscrupulous plant 
manager could seem to account for hto 
stock while diverting a deadly portion. 

THE CONSPIRATORS; Ordinary 
criminals, who might want merely to 
peddle plutonium on the black market 
(estimated price: $7,000 per lb.), would 
want to make an undetected getaway. 
They would probably choose a method 
like hijacking nuclear fuel on its way to 
a reactor. Terrorists, who might well 
want the theft itself to be visible, could 
make a direct assault on a reactor or re* 
processing plant. In 1973, in fact, urban 
guerrillas in Argentina occupied the 
Atrucha reactor site—which was, for* 
tunately, not yet in operation. 

THE COUP: In some nations, note 
Willrich and Taylor dryly, force is ‘‘corn* 


Is It Easy to Steal a 


The recurrent nightmare of those 
who fear nuclear proliferation is that fa¬ 
natics could lay hands on enough plu¬ 
tonium or enriched uranium to terror¬ 
ize a nation. But how easy is that to 
accomplish? If fissionable material, es¬ 
pecially plutonium, is so lethal, would it 
not be too dangerous to steal? 

Unfortunately, no. Mixed with oth¬ 
er highly radioactive wastes in spent 
fuel, plutonium and uranium would in¬ 
deed be too hot to handle. But pluto¬ 
nium itself is an immediate danger only 
if it somehow enters the body. Any air¬ 
tight container would protect a thief 
from a suicidal dose. 

In their classic study on nuclear theft 
for the Ford Foundation, Arms Control 


Expert Mason Willrich and Atomic 
Physicist Theodore B. Taylor considered 
who might steal fissionable material, 
and how. Some chilling possibilities: 

THE LONER: rte faces the problem 
of getting his booty past sensor alarm 
systems at plant gates. If security were 
lax he could do so bit by bit. Otherwise, 
he could fake a plant emergency that 
would allow him to escape with a large 
quantity. A nuclear thief would need 
about 25 lbs. of plutonium to construct 
a crude bomb, but just a few pounds to 
threaten a city, perhaps by incinerating 
the material upwind from it. 

THE EMBEZZLER: Plutonium and en¬ 
riched uranium are carefully accounted 
for. But because of the complexity of the 


quantities of energy to run their indus¬ 
tries. Yet they are energy have-nots, 
deep in hock for the costly oil imports of 
recent years and largely unendowed 
with any indigenous replacement. 

If these industrial nations are to ar¬ 
rive in the 21st century with anything 
approaching their living standards of to¬ 
day, nuclear power seems to be an un¬ 
avoidable necessity. Without it, indus¬ 
tries will close down, jobs vanish, 
economies decay—perhaps causing the 
very sort of instability and international 
violence that anti-atom forces fear. 
“When you add up all the possible sourc¬ 
es of energy that will be available in 
1985. you’re left with a gap,” says Dep¬ 
uty Director J. Wallace Hopkins of the 
International Energy Agency. “From 
now until the end of the century, the 
only way to fill that gap is with nuclear 
energy If you don't fill the gap, you're 
really talking about no-growth.’’ Nucle¬ 
ar Physicist Edoardo Amaldi of the Uni¬ 
versity of Rome, a longtime collaborator 
of the Manhattan Project's brilliant En¬ 
rico Fermi, puts it even more strongly: 
“We have no alternative. While we may 
talk of other sources of energy, they will 
not come tomorrow—not for 50 years.” 

Deadly Forms. Europe’s quarrel 
with Washington over nuclear policy 
stems from the specter of the Continent 
once again developing a near-total en¬ 
ergy dependence on a single rich source: 
the U.S. According to Washington stud¬ 
ies, the U.S. has as much as 3.7 million 
tons of uranium reserves—which it is 
currently using at the rate of only 9,500 
tons a year. Untold tons of idle fission¬ 
able material also reside in missile silos 
and roving submarines. The most op¬ 
timistic estimates give Western Europe 
only f 460,000 tons of uranium. Nearly 
all of Europe's uranium supplies are now 
imported from Canada or the U.S. 

Carter's opposition to the French 
Iptyd West German export deals is root- 
$3£d 4 in a new effort to contain at least the 
^deadliest forms of nuclear materials. An 


enrichment plant, though intended to 
make nuclear fuel, can also make wcap- 
ons-grade uranium/ A reprocessing 
plant, besides recovering unused fuels 
from reactor wastes, makes plutonium. 
Either material is the raw stuff of nu¬ 
clear bombs—much more readily usable 
for military or terrorist purposes than 
the same elements mixed in normal re¬ 
actor wastes. And plutonium, to make 
its potential all the more horrifying, is 
20,000 times as toxic as cobra venom. 
Says a Ford Foundation report: “A few 
thousandths of a gram of plutonium, if 
inhaled, can cause death from fibrosis 
of the lungs within a few weeks.” 

Dramatically underscoring his de¬ 
termination to prevent these substances 
from being further proliferated, Carter 
in early April ordered a ban on com¬ 
mercial reprocessing in the U.S. (Timi., 
April 18). He also halted U.S. develop¬ 
ment of a prototype fast-breeder reac¬ 
tor at Oak Ridge, Tenn., a variety of 
nuclear reactor designed to use pluto¬ 
nium for fuel and ultimately to man¬ 
ufacture more of this fuel than it uses 
—thus dangerously increasing the 
world's stock of plutonium. Carter’s 
move was intended partly to placate do¬ 
mestic antinuclear forces. He also in¬ 
tended to bring home to European nu¬ 
clear exporters the dangers of spreading 
reprocessing and breeder technology. 
Still, Carter was careful to acknowledge 
the “special needs” that Europe might 
have for those developments, a point he 
evidently re-emphasized to European 
Commission President Roy Jenkins in 
a White House discussion last week. Jen¬ 
kins reported a “sympathetic” hearing 
on the European nuclear viewpoint, and 
added: “We will have to make up our 
own minds on the issue.” 

Europeans will probably conclude 

* Natural uranium. U-2J8, is a stable element that 
contains less than 1% of the fissionable isotope 
U-235. It must be enriched to a level of 3% to 4% 
U-235 to be usable as reactof fliel. and to a level 
of about 90% to become bomb materal. 


that they need a local capability for en¬ 
richment and reprocessing. For one 
thing, the reusable fuel created by these 
processes would eliminate much of the 
need for disposal of nuclear wastes, a 
tricky problem in heavily populated re¬ 
gions. More important, local-processing 
advocates fear that uranium reserves 
may be smaller than predicted. If a 
shortage develops, they contend, the 
countries that have little of their own 
will suffer serious shortfalls, price hikes 





mMy u$ed as a means of iransfcrring . 
power mid authority " In such cases, nu : 
dear facilities would be prime targets 
for both attackers and defenders. A. 
thought to give pause: What if there had 
been a reprocessing plant in Lebanon 
during the 1975-76 civil war? 

The Willrich-Taylor study prompt¬ 
ed sharply tightened security and more 
accurate accounting within the nuclear 
community. Major transfers of nuclear 
materials are often made in such huge 
containers that thieves would need a 
crane to move them. Such precautions 
have helped keep nuclear materials 
among the most difficult in the world to 
obtain illegally. The question that per¬ 
sists is whether even these strict safe¬ 
guards will be effective as the traffic in 
fissionable materials increases exponen¬ 
tially over the next several decades. 


or both. This concern has been height¬ 
ened by the current delay in receiving 
enriched uranium from the U.S.—al¬ 
though Carter apparently told Jenkins 
that deliveries would be resumed soon. 

The fear of uranium dependency 
was at the heart of the nuclear pact be¬ 
tween Brazil and.West Germany. As the 
leading oil importer in the developing 
world, Brazil will shell out more than 
$4 billion for petroleum this year to feed 
its growing industrial base—a massive 


drpdfl on im balance d£tfaymenu ac¬ 
count. In 1972 the U.S.ajp;eedto help 
Bri&U build a nuclear power plant at 
Angra doe Reis, on the coast between 
Rib de Janeiro and Sdo Raulo—but in 
1974, after India achieved a nuclear ex¬ 
plosion, the U.S. would not guarantee a 
permanent supply of enriched uranium 
fuel. The upshot was the 1975 bargain 
with Bonn, which will give Brazil what 
the U.S. would not: a full nuclear cycle. 
For their part, the Germans get at least 
$5 billion worth of work for some 300 
companies involved in their languishing 
nuclear industry, at least 20% of any ura¬ 
nium ore found in a joint uranium-pros¬ 
pecting venture with the Brazilians, and 
a percentage of enriched fuels made in 
the Brazilian plant. 

If Cartels anti-plutonium posture 
disturbed Europe’s apostles of energy in¬ 
dependence, it also provided aid and 
comfort to a much stronger army of 
home-grown antinuke critics. Though 
both sides are reacting to problems that 
prevail throughout the Continent, the 
shape of the nuclear issue varies widely 
from country to country. A summary: 


WEST GERMANY: SUDDEN RAGE. In no 

other European country is the opposi¬ 
tion to nuclear power so fierce, so or¬ 
ganized or so effective as it is in West 
Germany. The movement came virtu¬ 
ally out of nowhere just last fall. It has 
a sizable leftist element, but is basically 
a much broader citizens’ coalition, in¬ 


cluding fanners, city officials, house¬ 
wives and professional people. Its lead¬ 
ing spokesman is a bespectacled 53* 
year-old Karlsruhe pharmacist, Hans- 
HeJmuth WDstenhagen. 

The early court victories of this cit¬ 
izens’ army have drastically curtailed 
West Germany’s nuclear power pro¬ 
gram. Since the 1973 energy crisis, every 
parliamentary party has supported an 
ambitious nuclear energy policy formu¬ 
lated by Chancellor Schmidt's govern¬ 
ment: to have 30 power reactors in op¬ 
eration by 1985, supplying 45,000 
megawatts of power and half the na¬ 
tion’s electricity. Now 13 plants are in 
operation, but construction at eleven 
others has been slowed or stopped, and 
six remain on the drawing board while 
the government tries to convince citi¬ 
zens of their safety. 

The demonstrators show no sign of 
easing up. In the bloodiest battle so far, 
about 20,000 demonstrators, heavily in¬ 
filtrated with extremists, clashed with 
4,000 police in March at a plant con¬ 
struction site in the town of Grohnde 
near Hannover. The demonstrators used 
spiked clubs, chains, iron bars and Mo¬ 
lotov cocktails; the police tear gas, water 
cannons and clubs. Eighty demonstra¬ 
tors and 237 police were left injured. 


FRANCE: RADIOACTIVE TOMORROW. 

France, a promoter of nuclear energy 
and weaponry since the days of Charles 
dc Gaulle’s call for a force de frappe. 
















































































has so far resisted a wave of denion-/ 
strations against its nuclear projects. At 
Fessenheim in Alsace, a new reactor 
went into operation in March despite a 
two-week hunger strike by protesters 
there. Plans for the reactor complex at 
Nogent-sur-Seine continue unabated, 
despite the vocal opposition of antinu¬ 
clear forces. 

The most cherished nuclear project 
of France, as the majority partner in a 
six-country consortium, is the 1,200- 
megawatt Superphenix fast-breeder re¬ 
actor to be built at Crays-Malville near 
the Swiss border. This endeavor could 
be in trouble. The Superphenix will be 
fueled by a 4.5-ton load of plutonium 
(more than a hundred times the amount 
in the Nagasaki bomb). It has provoked 
outraged protests from scientists, 
doomsday slogans from ecologists (IN¬ 
ACTIVE TODAY, RADIOACTIVE TOMOR¬ 
ROW), and even a raid on research of¬ 
fices during which participants stole 
frightening contingency plans for deal¬ 
ing with a Superphenix disaster—which 
they promptly published. 

In 1976 France temporarily closed 
down its pilot Ph6nix reactor—a 250- 
megawatt station incongruously planted 
among the vineyards of the cdtes du 
Rhdne —because of leaks in the cooling 
system. Superphenix might become a ca¬ 
sualty before it is built. If the breeder be¬ 
comes unpopular enough, Premier Ray¬ 
mond Barre, already eyeing his budget 
for anti-inflation cuts, might gladly dis¬ 
pense with the expensive project. 


BRITAIN: LEISURE TO DECIDE. Britain re¬ 
sponded positively to Carter’s concerns, 
perhaps because the country can afford 
more leisure than most in deciding en¬ 
ergy questions. It has a 300-year supply 
of coal, a developing abundance of 




WEST GERMAN FOREIGN MINISTER HANS DIETRICH GENSCHER SIGNING NUCLEAR DEAL IN BRAZIL 

Realizing that the atom that can produce prosperity can also make war. 


North Sea oil and a conventional nu¬ 
clear program dating back two decades 
that supplies 13% of the nation’s pow¬ 
er. Prime Minister James Callaghan has 
ordered a thorough re-examination of 
British policy on nonproliferation and 
expects the topic to be discussed at the 
summit meeting of Western leaders in 
London next month. 

Britain leads the world in fast-breed - 
er-reactor research (two prototypes are 
operating at Dounreay in Scotland), but 
Energy Secretary Anthony Wedgwood 
Benn has called for a national debate 
over the breeder’s ftiture. Benn is aware 
that antinuclear forces in Britain arc 
mainly opposed to the fast breeder, and 
he has his own concerns about the po¬ 
tential cost of a full-scale commercial 
breeder—more than $3 billion. “If we 
once build one," concedes an energy de¬ 
partment official, “we’ll be committed 
on a scale that will dwarf the Concorde." 

Benn's other worries center on the 
potential for U.S. interference in the 
British reprocessing facilities at Wind- 
scale on the northwest English coast. 
Westminster is planning to spend $1.2 
billion to enlarge the facility and is ne¬ 
gotiating an $850 million agreement to 
reprocess 4,000 tons of spent fuel from 
Japanese reactors in the 1980s. The 
question now is whether the U.S., which 
supplies enriched uranium to Japan and 
therefore controls the spent fuel, might 
move to ban the re-export of Japanese 
wastes to Britain. 

ITALY: BUNDLED PROMISE. Italy’s nucle¬ 
ar program has been stalled not so much 
by protesters—though they are becom¬ 
ing increasingly vocal—as by simple bu¬ 
reaucratic bungling that destroyed a 
once promising prografh. In the early 
1960s, three commercial nuclear power 


plants were under construction. Oper¬ 
ational in 1969, they put Italy in third 
place in nuclear power, after the U.S. 
and Britain. But Italy nationalized its 
electrical industry in 1963 and shifted 
back to traditional power production Its 
expansion plans ran into a nest of prob¬ 
lems involving permits, antipollution 
controls and other delays. Brownouts 
and blackouts became endemic. 

Belatedly, in the summer of 1975, 
the Ministry of Industry proposed a mas¬ 
sive return to nuclear power through the 
construction of 20 reactors by 1985 and 
40 more by the century’s end. Initial cost 
estimates: $16 billion by 1980, a figure 
that has soared to $24 billion now. The 
full nuclear program is still under de¬ 
bate in parliamentary committees. A 
single new reactor (the country’s fourth) 
is scheduled to go into operation this 
summer at Caorso, on the Po in north¬ 
ern Italy, and contracts are being let for 
four more. But they may be too late. If 
current projections stand, Italy is due 
for a major power crisis by 1983. 

OTHER COUNTRIES: YES AND NO. Else¬ 
where in Europe, decisions on nuclear 
energy are a blend of pragmatism and 
principle. Norway, a singular exception, 
has the luxury of both. The country does 
not now need nuclear energy: 100% of 
its power is hydroelectric, a source that 
is not yet fully exploited. North Sea oil 
and natural gas are adding to Norway’s 
energy independence. Even so, when 
Norwegians learned several years ago 
that they might need supplementary nu¬ 
clear power by 1985, Oslo decided de¬ 
liberately to limit economic growth to 
3.3% a yeafto stretch the available non¬ 
nuclear power at least until 1990. 

Sweden has not been so fortunate. 
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1 fijfb office last fMFptrtly because 
'of a campaign promise tp lead his coun- 
tty *1yut of the atomic society.*’ But 
FftHdin leads a three-patty coalition, 
and the other partners favor a cautious 
nuclear program Math stringent safe¬ 
guards. Fttldin, accordingly, let the 
country’s sixth nuclear power plant open 
on schedule in March. 

Denmark, which has sparse coal de¬ 
posits and a yet unknown quantity of 
uranium in Greenland, is currently de¬ 
pendent on imports for virtually all its 
energy needs. But because of widespread 
opposition to nuclear energy, the gov* 
eminent is pondering such alternatives 
as wind and solar power. 

The Netherlands is tom sharply by 
the nuclear issue. Its government is 
deeply involved in nearly every phase 
of Europe’s nuclear energy programs, 
but a poll in March found that fully 53% 
of the Dutch have doubts about nuclear 
energy in any form. Action groups led 
by politicians of the Catholic Radical 
Party are fighting anything nuclear. 
They oppose the scheduled construction 
of three new power plants, which would 
bring Holland’s total to five. They de¬ 
cry Dutch participation in fast-breeder 
research with Belgium, France and West 
Germany. They reject plans to bury nu¬ 
clear wastes in subterranean salt layers 
in northern Holland. 

Going Nuclear. The fears in Hol¬ 
land are reflected in Belgium, but cit¬ 
izens’ groups there have not yet mount¬ 
ed the same sort of intense campaign. 
Belgium already has four reactors—two 
near Lifege and two near Antwerp--that 
provide 20% of the country's electricity. 
Despite critics’ protects, the government 
is pressing to get three more in oper¬ 
ation by 1980. Similarly, the growing 
wave of antinuclear feeling in Spain has 
not yet prompted any change in an am¬ 
bitious Spanish reactor program that 
calls for 17 nuclear power stations by 
1985. Austria, however, has postponed 
plans to put its first reactor into oper¬ 
ation later this year, and Chancellor 
Bruno Kreisky has decided to call for a 
plebiscite on the issue to determine 
whether Austria '‘goes nuclear” at all. 

Such one-man, one-vote options are 
virtually unheard of throughout the rest 
of a world seemingly hell-bent on fis¬ 
sion. South Korea is scheduled in No¬ 
vember to put its first commercial power 
reactor into operation. Taiwan’s first nu¬ 
clear jx>wer plant is also due to go on 
line this fall, although that country, to 
its credit, has voluntarily disassembled 
a research reactor that could have made 
enough plutonium for a bomb each year. 

Less comforting, France agreed last 
year to build a $1 billion nuclear power 
complex for South Africa, which is 
scheduled to open in 1982. Though 
South Africa desperately needs power, 
it has made no promises about bombs. 
“If we are attacked/* says Minister of In¬ 
formation Cornelius Mulder, “no rules 
apply at all.” That attitude can only help 
to xupt^ a balance-of4error mentality 










Getting th® Citizens Involved 


Since the beginning of the year, when 
he took ever the European Commission s 
energy portfolio, former West German 
Diplomat Guido Brunner has been press¬ 
ing member governments to develop a co¬ 
herent European energy policy based on 
conservation and the development of new 
energy sources . So far he has been only 
partly successful . Last month the Coun¬ 
cil of Ministers agreed to float $600 mil¬ 
lion in bonds to help finance construction 
of more nuclear power stations. But lead¬ 
ers ofthe Nine have failed to reach agree¬ 
ment on JET, an advanced research proj¬ 
ect aimed at developing nuclear fusion 
as an energy source. Sipping a glass of 
cherry juice in his Brussels office , Brun¬ 
ner, 46, reviewed the energy issues with 
TIME Correspondent Henry Muller. 
Excerpts: 

ON NUCLEAR POWER. In the past, pol¬ 
iticians have tended to describe nuclear 
energy as a panacea: low-priced, clean, 
without risk. Now we know better than 
that, and citizens rightly have the feel¬ 
ing that they are not involved in the de¬ 
cision-making process. Never in the past 
two decades has the question been put 
to the public for decision and partici¬ 
pation. Now we must get the citizens in¬ 
volved. At the same tiir r ‘, we have to 
tell them about the need for nuclear en¬ 
ergy. about the sacrifices in living stan¬ 
dards involved if we do not develop nu¬ 
clear energy 

ON CARTER'S DECISION TO STOP RE¬ 
PROCESSING IN THE U.S. We welcome 
President Carter s mentioning that the 
situation in Europe is not identical to 
that in the U.S He said that European 
dependence on uranium supplies makes 
it difficult for us to follow the same line 
on reprocessing, and that is accurate If 
we look into the 1980s. it is clear that 
we in Europe will have a difficult en¬ 
ergy situation. Not being able to exploit 
coal to the same extent as the U.S., we 
will have to rely more and more on nu¬ 
clear energy. Given that we need 20,000 
tons a year of uranium by 1985 and that 
it will be more expensive by then, we 
cannot cut off reprocessing as the U.S. 
can. Moreover, a halt in reprocessing 
would compound our problems of siting 
nuclear waste within a narrow geo¬ 
graphical area. Europe is prepared to 
have a dialogue with the U.S. on all as¬ 
pects of the question, but it has to be an 
open dialogue, based on trust. Therefore 
it would be a good thing if shipments of 
nuclear material—especially highly en¬ 
riched uranium, for which we depend 
on the U.S. for 95% of our supplies 
—were resumed quickly. 

ON A EUROPEAN ENERGY POLICY. For 

several more decades we will be depen¬ 
dent on foreign energy sources: by 1985 


we will still be getting 59% of our en¬ 
ergy from abroad. The risk lies in put¬ 
ting all your eggs in one basket. If you 
don’t diversify your imports of energy, 
political problems can directly affect 
your lifeline, as we learned in The Neth¬ 
erlands in 1973. An energy policy would 
also create jobs—something we need 
very badly at a time when more than 5 
million people in the Community are 
unemployed. 

conservation* We also have to make 
a big effort in terms of energy saving. 
We have to ensure better insulation of 
buildings, we have to see that household 
appliances are designed in such a way 
as to avoid waste of energy, and there is 
much more to be done to reduce gas¬ 
oline consumption by cars. But at the 
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same time we have to see to it that we 
don't kill the economic recovery. It 
would be wrong to stress energy saving 
to the extent that increased production 
was not possible. 

ON THE JET FUSION PROJECT. European 
public opinion is fed up with the delays. 
Everything is ready: it's just a matter of 
finding a suitable site. For four years 
we have been training hundreds of sci¬ 
entists, but if this goes on much longer 
the team will disintegrate. 

ON SOLAR POWER. In our area, espe¬ 
cially northern and central Europe, solar 
power can never play a big role. We have 
calculated that by 1985 we could have 
3% of our overall energy production 
based on solar power, but even this im¬ 
plies a big effort. The geographical lo¬ 
cation of Europe prevents tfie drive for 
solar energy possible in the U S. or such 
sunny countries as Israel. 
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I in thereat of Africa. Last February, Ni- 
5 geria—an oil-exporting nation with 
c massive hydroelectric resources—re- 
| vealed that it was negotiating with West 
“ Germany to buy nuclear power stations. 
Trumpeted a Lagos newspaper: “The 
black African giant is about to join the 
race to become a nuclear power. 1 ' 

The march toward nuclear capabil¬ 
ity will continue: Israel, Iran, perhaps 
even mercurial Libya. These nations are 
asking for reactors, not bombs, but the 
threat of one is inherent in the tech¬ 
nology of the other. What can be done 
to minimise the risks? 

For one thing—only a stopgap mea¬ 
sure, lo be sure—nuclear suppliers 
should take greater care in screening the 
countries they court. It may sound prin¬ 
cipled to justify a questionable sale on 
the ground that no nation, whatever its 
ideology, should be denied the benefits 
of nuclear power. But in fact no present 
supplier nation would consider selling 
nuclear technology to Idi Amin's Ugan¬ 
da—a form of discrimination for which 
its neighbors are profoundly grateful. 
Moreover, said an editorial in Nairobi's 
Standard last month, smaller nations 
should be actively denied the where¬ 
withal to manufacture nuclear weapons. 
“Unless this is done," declared the pa¬ 
per, ‘the situation may arise whereby, 
as America and Russia reduce their nu¬ 
clear arsenals, any progress toward 
peace may be nullified by the actions of 
the smaller powers. 1 ’ 

The assumption of eventual super¬ 
power disarmament should jar the con¬ 
sciences of the two nuclear superpowers. 
A step in that direction would be the 
most important initial act in containing 
nuclear proliferation. In a thorough¬ 
going new Council on Foreign Relations 
study about nuclear proliferation. Atom¬ 
ic Physicist Theodore B. Taylor and 
Public Policy Scholar Harold A. Feive- 
son warn that “pressures for nations to 
acquire nuclear weapons will persist at 
least as long as the nuclear-weapons 
states continue to behave as though they 
feel more secure with nuclear weapons 
than without them." With the dawn of 
disarmament, nuclear glamour would 
begin to fade. 

Bad Bargain. Though that fond de¬ 
velopment would help put a moral cap 
on proliferation pressures, the techno¬ 
logical threat persists in the growing 
stockpiles of plutonium around the 
world, ever more scattered and thus 
more accessible. Taylor and Feiveson 
fear that the world is in a “dangerous 
drift" toward what they call a “plutoni¬ 
um economy," culminating in an arsenal 
of fast-breeder reactors capable of turn¬ 
ing out tons of plutonium. The fast 
breeder seems a particularly bad bar¬ 
gain: in a world rightly concerned about 
environmental hazards, the manufac¬ 
ture of huge quantities of a poison with a 
half-life of 24,000 years is too risky even 
for the energy rewards it may promise. 

Unfortunately, no nuclear fuel cy¬ 
cle is totally free of plutonium. But Tay¬ 


lor arid Feiveson suggest a technological 
option that while not yet ftiily explored 
by physicists, would be markedly safer 
than other methods. Called the “thori¬ 
um cycle,” it is based on a reactor fuel 
using the element thorium (widely found 
in nature), natural uranium, and small 
quantities of U-233, a highly fissionable 
uranium isotope derived by bombarding 
thorium. In this process, plutonium is 
only a minor byproduct. The major ra¬ 
dioactive byproduct, more U-233, has 
several advantages over plutonium. It is 
less poisonous and shorter-lived, and 
most important, it can easily be “dena¬ 
tured" for transportation and storage by 
being mixed with natural uranium. 

Old Feuds. Promoters of the nu¬ 
clear industry are often impatient with 
the time-consuming and expensive de¬ 
tours that a switch to the thorium cycle 
—or any other innovation—might in¬ 
volve. But a demonstrable concern with 
present and futtfre safety may be the 
only way they can persuade a worried 
public that they are not casually guid¬ 
ing the world into self-destruction. Na¬ 
tions whose economic future depends on 
nuclear technology must similarly cre¬ 
ate a climate of credibility by showing 
their willingness to cooperate in apply¬ 
ing stringent international safeguards. 
Many experts, political and scientific, 
agree that all phases of production that 
involve weapons-grade materials^ura- 
nium enrichment, reprocessing and fast- 
breeder technology of any sort—should 
occur under multinational supervision, 
including a sturdy security force. 

This would involve intense interna¬ 
tional cooperation among the world's 
nuclear powers and a heightened con¬ 
cern for the needs of less developed 
countries. Under a system that strictly 
accounted for waste, those nations with 
a demonstrated need could have power 
reactors (but no other nuclear technol¬ 
ogy) of their own. At the very least, they 
would be entitled to power from the in¬ 
ternationalized nuclear centers. 

That is an extraordinary expecta¬ 
tion from a selfish world. It presupposes 
sacrifices: a willingness to shed nation¬ 
al pride, to allow intrusions on national 
sovereignty, to bury old feuds and seek 
regional and global accommodations 
among competing political and social 
philosophies. It would require—just as 
a start—that nuclear energy be looked 
upon not as an industry to be peddled 
around the world by so many fast-talk¬ 
ing salesmen with a shoeshine and a 
smile, but as a global patrimony over 
which every nation is a guardian. 

Nuclear power is not a demon to be 
exorcised. It is a gift—but a terribly de¬ 
manding gift. It might—just might—be 
the fearful prod that will move the quar¬ 
reling tribes of the planet toward the be¬ 
ginning of some kind of effective world 
government. Like the vision from the 
moon of Spaceship Earth, it reminds us 
once againnow small we are, and how 
we must learn to live together, to live 
at all 
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PAKISTAN 


Bhutto Hangs On, but His Troubles Grow 


A politician is like a spring flower 
he blossoms, he blooms, and a time comes 
for him to fade. 

—Zulfikar Ali Bhutto 

Pakistan's Prime Minister clung des¬ 
perately to power last week, firmly con¬ 
vinced that his own time to fade had 
not yet come. But Bhutto's troubled and 
unhappy nation was plunged into its 
worst political crisis since the 1971 civil 
war, which ended in the breakaway of 
its eastern sector to become the inde¬ 
pendent country of Bangladesh. 

Facing widespread disorders and 
opposition demands for his resignation, 
Bhutto clamped martial law on Karachi. 
Hyderabad and Lahore, three of Paki¬ 
stan's largest cities. A round-the-clock 
curfew was in effect there and in Lyall- 
pur and troops had orders to shoot to kill 
all violators. The government's get- 
tough tactics seemed only to infuriate its 
opponents—and trouble its supporters. 

Bared Chests. Some demonstrators 
fought police hand to hand with daggers 
and sticks; others bared their chests and 
dared security forces to shoot them. Al¬ 
though police backed away from many 
confrontations, troops in Karachi fired 
on an impromptu demonstration, which 
had been organized during a curfew 
break to allow residents to shop and at¬ 
tend Muslim services. At least 20 people 
were killed and 200 wounded. Last 
week’s violence raised the death toll to 
about 250 since the troubles began near¬ 
ly two months ago. At least 4,000 people 
have been injured and 3$,000 arrested. 

An, r oppOsitioavsppnsored general 



strike demanding Bhutto's resignation 
shut down business and industry in Ra¬ 
walpindi and the capital of Islamabad 
Air transportation was intermittent and 
road traffic virtually at a standstill as op¬ 
ponents of the government blocked in¬ 
tersections and pulled people from bicy¬ 
cles on their way to work. F.ven within 
government ranks, opposition began to 
surface. Pakistan's ambassadors to 
Greece and Spain, both retired military 
officers, resigned in protest. Air Marshal 
Abdur Rahim Khan, who had been Am¬ 
bassador to Spain, warned that Bhutto 
could provoke "a true civil war.” In 
Washington the State Department 
stopped a $68,000 shipment of tear gas, 
which had been widely used by Paki¬ 
stani police in quelling disorders Said a 
spokesman: “It's just a question of 
prudence.” 

Bhutto’s current difficulties date 
from the March 7 parliamentary elec¬ 
tions, in which his ruling Pakistan Peo¬ 
ple's Party won 155 out of 200 seats in 
the National Assembly. The opposition 
Pakistan National Alliance, a coalition 
of nine parties, won only 36 seats. They 
charged that Bhutto's party henchmen 
had “massively and immorally rigged” 
the election by terrorizing polling places 
and stuffing ballot boxes. 

Refusing to take its seats in the As¬ 
sembly, the opposition demanded I) 
Bhutto's resignation. 2) dissolution of the 
National Assembly. 3) new elections, 
under the supervision of the army, and 
4) restoration of civil liberties. Bhutto 
not only rejected their demands but also 
had most opposition leaders arrested. 


Last week he accused them of trying to 
stage a “civilian coup d’etat.” Asked if 
he would resign, he replied: “Why 
should I? I am legally, politically and 
morally Prime Minister of Pakistan. The 
people are w ith me.” 

Among other things, the opposition 
had demanded that the government act 
to reinforce Pakistan's character as an 
Islamic state. Last week Bhutto an¬ 
nounced that he would introduce leg¬ 
islation to ban alcohol, gambling and 
nightclubs. He also offered to hold new 
elections for provincial assemblies in the 
Punjab. Sind, Baluchistan and the 
North-West Frontier. If the National 
Alliance got a majority of votes in the 
polling. Bhutto promised, he would then 
dissolve the National Assembly and or¬ 
der a new general election. 

Belated Concessions. Had Bhutto 
made such concessions six weeks or a 
month ago, there is a chance they might 
have quashed the rising opposition to his 
government. But it may be too late. The 
opposition's call for a jihad (holy war) 
against the Prime Minister has un¬ 
leashed repressed grievances among 
Pakistanis embittered by summary ar¬ 
rests and imprisonment of government 
critics even before the current disorders. 

Yet even if the Prime Minister were 
to step down under pressure, it is not cer¬ 
tain that the country would get a dem¬ 
ocratically chosen successor The mil¬ 
itary, which apparently still backs 
Bhutto, has taken over control of Pak¬ 
istan twice before; it wouid not surpnse 
anyone if it did so once again to pre¬ 
vent all-out civil war. 
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Winning a Round in a‘Termite War’ 


Like a Roman emperor at the Col¬ 
osseum, Zaire's President Mobutu Sese 
Seko strutted into Kinshasa's 20th of 
May Stadium last week to the cheers of 
60,000 of his countrymen, many of 
whom had just snake-danced through 
the streets of the capital. Waving an 
elaborately carved cane, he pointed con¬ 
temptuously at a pair of bedraggled, 
badly wounded prisoners—the first, ap¬ 
parently, to have been captured by gov¬ 
ernment forces in nearly two months of 
fighting against invaders in Shaba prov¬ 
ince (Time, April 25). Mobutu’s gestures 
brought cries of “A/or/, rnort ," (Death, 
death) from the crowd. Looking as hap- 


emment spokesmen were claiming that 
"a general offensive against all enemy 
positions” was under way with the pri¬ 
mary purpose of recapturing the towns 
of Mutshatsha and Kapanga. 

Most of the battlefield gains seem 
to have been made by the Moroccans. 
In part, though, the lift in Zaire’s for¬ 
tunes was due to the fact that Mobutu be¬ 
latedly shipped additional pay, food and 
weapons to his 4,000 soldiers in Shaba. 
Tn the interests of boosting their mo¬ 
rale, he made a rather bizarre request 
of Washington: that some 16,000 cases 
of canned Coca-Cola be included in the 
$15 million in “nonlethal” military 



MOROCCAN a ZAIRIAN soldisrs clasp hands near the front in $ha»a province 

Reinforced by Coca-Cola , pygmies and an encouraging word from Idi Amin. 


less as Christians facing an arena of 
lions, the two men were paraded before 
foreign newsmen and testified through 
interpreters that Cuba and Angola were 
behind the invasion by Katangese reb¬ 
els, as Mobutu has claimed all along. 

Nibbling Away. Taking a few pris¬ 
oners does not quite mean winning a 
war. Nonetheless, the Zairian strong¬ 
man had good reason to feel buoyant 
last week. Bolstered by 1,500 crack Mo¬ 
roccan troops, le Guides forces appeared 
at last to have won a round in a murky 
conflict that some Africans have dubbed 
“the Termite War.*’ Neither side seemed 
able to do any more than nibble away 
at the other. But last week government 
troops not only halted the advance of 
the ragtag invasion army toward Kol- 
wezi, the center of Zaire’s copper-min¬ 
ing district, but also took the initiative 
fvt the first time. By week's end, gov- 


equipment the U.S. is sending to Zaire. 
It seems that potable water for the 
thirsty soldiers is in short supply in Sha¬ 
ba, while Zaire’s own Coca-Cola plants 
produce the soft drink only in bottles, 
which could easily break en route to Sha¬ 
ba. (When the State Department flatly 
rejected Mobutu’s request for the Cokes, 
he placed an order through normal com¬ 
mercial channels.) 

Mobutu also unveiled a remarkable 
secret weapon in the war: pygmy pow¬ 
er. Some 150 “expert pygmy bowmen” 
—as a Zairian official described them 
—were sent to Shaba to infiltrate enemy 
lines. The diminutive tribesmen (aver¬ 
age height under 5 ft.) were praised by 
one government newspaper as “formi¬ 
dably efficient units who can move si¬ 
lently and well against the enemy/* Al¬ 
though they were issued rifles, most 
pygmies prefer . carrying home-made 






that they hunt for food. Skeptical for¬ 
eign correspondents could hot resist jok¬ 
ing that the rebels had suffered “a bay 
of pygmies,” and that the tiny warriors 
had skewered the enemy from their hid¬ 
ing posts in clumps of crabgms. 

In a singular display of gall, Soviet 
Party Chief Leonid Brezhnev last week 
warned other nations against “med¬ 
dling” in the Zairian war. Although 
there is no proof of direct Soviet involve¬ 
ment, it seems more and more certain 
that the Katangese rebels were armed 
and aided by Moscow's client, Angola, 
if not by the Cubans in that country. 

The two prisoners put on display by 
Mobutu reported that they had entered 
Zaire from Angola* accompanied by 45 
Cubans, who quickly departed once the 
Moroccans arrived on the scene. The 
Zaire government claimed to have dis¬ 
covered a cache of 6,000 boxes of arms 
and ammunition—most of it Soviet- 
made. In Marrakesh, Morocco's King 
Hassan II insisted that his troops had 
found evidence of Cuban and white An- 


bows that shoot arrow? yvb 
coated with a lethal drug (d 
local plants), which kilh the mdnkeys 



golan presence in Shaba. Despite the 
Carter Administration’s cautious ap¬ 
proach to events in Zaire, a U.S. official 
in Washington admitted last wdfek that 
“at the very least, the Russians are pas¬ 
sively letting their Cuban clients encour¬ 
age the Angolans to make mischief.” 

Amin's Assurance. Only a handful 
of Western newsmen have been allowed 
into Shaba. Thus, reports Time Corre¬ 
spondent Lee Griggs from Kinshasa, 
foreign diplomats remain skeptical of 
the government's military claims. None¬ 
theless, Mobutu's forces may have sta¬ 
bilized the conflict—if only because the 
invaders showed last week that they can 
fight as poorly as the Zairians have. 
Moreover, the Angolans and Cubans 
may decide it is not worth risking great¬ 
er involvement in Shaba now that Mo¬ 
butu is receiving help from abroad. 

For one thing, King Hassan said 
that he was ready to send additional 
troops to Zaire. For another, some of 
the French planes that were involved 
in the airlift of the Moroccans have 
been shifted to bases in Senegal and 
Chad; they can return to Zaire on short 
notice. Then there is also the possibil¬ 
ity of reinforcements from neighboring 
Uganda, whose mercurial dictator, Idi 
Amin Dada, suddenly turned up in Kin¬ 
shasa last week to assure le Guide of 
military help if needed. Mobutu's gov¬ 
ernment is gradually winning moral 
backing from other African states. If 
there is one issue on which African lead¬ 
ers seem ready to unite, it is in de¬ 
fense of national territorial integrity on 
the continent and the inviolability of 
all bordejg. Reason: very few African 
states are not vulnerable to attacks by 
disappointed secessionists or embittered 
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SOLDIERS UNDERGOING TRAINING AT A SOUTH AFRICAN ARMY BASI 

SOUTH AFRICA 


PERHAPS A SYMBOL OF SOUTH AFRICA'S TROUBLED TIMES* MIXCD-iiCIOD 


Digging In for a Crisis Ahead 


"Guns, guns, guns! New shipment just 
arrived from Germany. Stock up now. 
Protect your loved ones ." 

" Murder. arson, rape! Feel safe. Be 
prepared to save your family. ’* 

South Africa's 4.3 million whites 
(out of a total population of 25 mil¬ 
lion) are not in a state of panic. But as 
these newspaper advertisements sug¬ 
gest* there are signs of growing unease. 
Throughout the country* more than 
150*000 new firearms licenses were is¬ 
sued last year, bringing the total to a re¬ 
markable 1.25 million. In the northern 
reaches of the country* near the Rho¬ 
desian border* white farmers are also 
equipping themselves with walkie-talk¬ 
ie radios. To the east, along the Mo¬ 
zambican frontier* others are clearing 
the bush and attempting to guard 
against terrorist infiltration. 

The net white immigration gain 
(mostly from Western Europe and from 
elsewhere in Africa) dropped sharply 
last year, from 27*000 in the first six 
months to 17,000 in the six months fol¬ 
lowing the Soweto riots. Citing “unfa- 
|wSable political developments in south¬ 


ern Africa,” the government of Prime 
Minister John Vorster last month an 
nounced a tough new budget* with $640 
million in new taxes (out of $8.9 bil 
lion) and record-breaking defense costs. 
A White Paper on defense, issued dur 
ing the current session of parliament, 
calls for an expansion of the armed fore 
es* an extension of the draft for white 
males (from one year to two), and vol 
untary recruitment of white women and 
black men. The need, concludes the re 
port, is for a “total national defense 
strategy, because South Africa is at war, 
whether we wish to accept it or not. 

The past year has been deeply trou 
bling for South Africa. The rioting that 
began last June in Johannesburg's black 
ghetto of Soweto (pop. 1.2 million) and 
quickly spread to other black township* 
around the country has taken 500 lives 
so far—and sputters on. Guerrilla raid* 
continue in the northern portion of Na 
mibia, which South Africa has admin 
istered (as South West Africa) since 
1920. Under international pressure, 
South Africa is now trying to '*et Na 
mibia free, but only under a moderate 
government that would causethe South 
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Africans no trouble. The hitch is that 
the only Namibian political group rec¬ 
ognized by the United Nations is swapo 
(for South West African People’s Orga¬ 
nization). But swapo, a radical guerril¬ 
la group backed by Angola, is excluded 
from Pretoria’s independence plans, and 
has vowed to fight until it can bring 
about a government of its own. At the 
U.N., South Africa has thus far escaped 
efforts by black Africa—supported by 
the Communist bloc—to impose an 
arms embargo against it and a ban on 
foreign loans and investment; but that 
fight is likely to go on. 

Ox-Wagon Circle. Small wonder, 
then, that white South Africans think 
about going into laager (literally, camp), 
an expression that comes from the days 
when the Afrikaner pioneers would roll 
their ox wagons into a circle to fight off 
attacks by Zulu or Xhosa warriors. The 
government is fast reinforcing its emer¬ 
gency powers. Vorster said last week 
that “discrimination will be eliminated 
in South Africa,’' but he meant merely 
that the government intends to modify 
some of the abrasive signs of “petty 
apartheid”—like separate facilities (toi¬ 
lets, buses, etc.) for blacks and whites. 
He emphasized that his government is 
committed to “creating chances and op¬ 
portunities” for nonwhites, but has no 
intention of trying to create a multira- 
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CHILDREN IN KWAZULU "HOMELAND" CARRYINO DUCKETS Of WATER ON THEIR HEADS 
It is obvious that a hungry black than is not a happy black man . 


cial society. What is not negotiable, in 
the government's view, is the preserva¬ 
tion of white power. Says South Afri¬ 
ca’s Foreign Minister, Roelof (“Pik”) 
Botha, who belongs to the verligte (lit¬ 
erally, enlightened, or moderate) group 
in Vorster’s National Party: “ We can¬ 
not be expected to negotiate our own 
downfall. I’m willing to go to war if nec¬ 
essary Lto preserve the present system], 
but 1 won’t fight for an apartheid sign 
in a lift felevator].” As for U.N. demands 
for fundamental political change, Botha 
insists that South Africa will not accept 
“any sanctimonious strictures on our do¬ 
mestic affairs.” To Vorster and his col¬ 
leagues, the danger is the spread of Com¬ 
munism to southern Africa, and they are 
determined to fight it. 

More than ten months after the So¬ 
weto riots, the government has done al¬ 


most nothing to head off a possible ra¬ 
cial showdown. Some integration in 
sports has taken place, and nowadays if 
a black is called a kqffir (nigger) he can 
sue for damages. “Complete internal au¬ 
tonomy” has been offered to the coun¬ 
try's nine black homelands (one of them, 
Transkei, has been nominally indepen¬ 
dent since last year). But the freedom 
of these ministates is purely theoretical: 
South African white police are ever pres¬ 
ent to “ensure public peace and inter¬ 
nal security.” The government has 
pledged to give urban blacks “greater 
control over their affairs,” but they can¬ 
not expect to vote anywhere except in 
the homelands. A political voice for 
blacks, coloreds (people of mixed race) 
and Asians in the afihirs of white South 
Africa is, in the words of one Cabinet 
member, “just not on—now or ever.” 


Mahohal 
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the ltl seAis in the House of 
Assembly^ fehwns committed to krof- 
dadigheid (forcefiilness) against all op- 
stokers (troubtemakers). The “pass 
laws”—which control the movement of 
blacks into white areas—cost South Af¬ 
rica no less than $130 million a year to 
administer, and last year more than 
250,000 blacks were convicted of vio¬ 
lating them. The fine for a pass viola¬ 
tion has been doubled, to $115, a hefty 
bite for blacks, whose per capita income 
averages only $15 a month (v. $240 
for whites). “Imagine what the money 
spent on enforcing pass laws could do 
for blacks if it was applied to housing 
in Soweto,” says Helen Suzman, prob¬ 
ably the most outspoken opposition 
member of parliament. There is a wait¬ 
ing list of 20,000 for houses in the 
huge township, but authorities built only 
596 last year. Despite this backlog, 
Soweto administrators announced last 
month that they will spend $1.5 mil¬ 
lion to build eleven “hot proof liquor 
stores to replace the ones burned out 
in last June's noting. 

Soweto is typical of the black ghet¬ 
tos that surround South Africa’s white 
cities, providing the cheap labor that 
keeps the country alive. Only one house 
in five has electricity, only one in ten has 
indoor running water, and only one in 20 
has an indoor toilet. Thousands of mar¬ 
ried workmen, who see their families in 
the homelands only once a year, live in 
huge dorms that resemble prison-camp 
barracks. Since the hots, more than 
1,100 blacks—most of them youths un¬ 
der 18—have been convicted of charges 
stemming from the troubles. Nearly 400 
more are awaiting trial, and post-mid¬ 
night raids by security police on homes 
of suspects are frequent. Every act of re¬ 
pression creates a new, embittered 
young rebel. Says the father of one Sow- 
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eto student: "Today the children have 
only rbcks to throw, but one day they 
may have guns. That will be a sad day, 
for it will mean all hope is gone and there 
must be war against the whites/* ^ 

Fear over the future is in port re* 
sponsible for South Africa’s present re* 
cession. Real economic growth was only 
1.4% last year, the lowest since 1945. In¬ 
flation has run at a rate of 11.9% over 
the oast year. A leading South African 
banker admits; "Regardless of what the 
government says, we have at least 1 mil¬ 
lion black unemployed, ai)d another 
million underemployed. That’s nearly a 
quarter of the work force, and a hungry 
black man is not a happy black man. 
The political implications are obvious.” 
Adds a U.S. banker in Johannesburg: 
"We’re watching things very closely. I 
wouldn’t hesitate to invest five-year 
money here, but anything over ten years 
I’d think twice about.” 

Far more than the white Rhodesians 
or other African colonists, the South Af¬ 
rican whites have a legitimate historical 
claim to their land. There are many who 
are appalled by the continued subjuga¬ 
tion of the nonwhite majority. On their 
own these moderates might be prepared 
to make significant concessions, even 
though they too may be fearful about 
their future should a black majority 
come to pov'er. In any case real polit¬ 
ical control remains in the hands of ver- 
krampte (literally, cramped, or narrow¬ 
minded) Afrikaners—a proud, stubborn, 
Calvinist people with an imperious sense 
of their divine mission to lead Africa 
out of darkness. Reports Time Corre¬ 
spondent Lee Griggs: 

"What many Afrikaners believe to 
be their policy of raising the black man 
gradually to a better life is perceived in 
the outside world as a simple sham to 
preserve the perks of the good life for the 
whites. Preservation of Afrikaner polit¬ 
ical power has determined the country’s 
policies for nearly 30 years, and resis¬ 
tance to change is part of that policy. 
Thus television did not come to South 
Africa until last year, lest it intrude alien 
ideas, particularly among blacks. Mov¬ 
ies are censored and books are banned 
by the thousands to keep what Pretoria 
considers immoral or subversive ideas 
away from black and white alike.” 

Griggs, who has been covering South 
Africa off and on since 1959, concludes- 
"John Vorster has repeatedly promised 
change, and then has brought about 
nothing more than minor cosmetic re¬ 
visions. In the meantime, he has built 
up a police-state apparatus that gives his 
government virtually unlimited powers 
of detention without trial. These are not 
the moves of a man who is about to com¬ 
promise. Rather than relieve the mount¬ 
ing pressure, he appears to be prepar¬ 
ing to confront it, and possibly turn 
South Africa into a battleground. If Vor¬ 
ster opts for repression over conciliation, 

I am ajfteid I cannot be very optimistic 
about the long-term prospects for this 
rich, beautiflil country.” 



RHODESIA 

Britain’s Owen—a Fresh Start 


Although South Africa’s leaders re¬ 
main intransigent about black rights, 
there were some new signs of hope for 
Rhodesia. The problem there has been 
how to arrange a transition to majority 
rule by the 6.2 million blacks in a way 
that is acceptable to the 270,000 whites. 
Prime Minister Ian Smith and his par¬ 
ty, the Rhodesian Front, have accepted 
the principle of majority rule, but a first 
round of settlement talks in Geneva 
foundered last January over the make¬ 
up of an interim government for the 
breakaway colony. 

Last week U S and British diplo¬ 
mats were working on a new approach 
that would guarantee transfer of power 
to blacks while offering whites financial 
inducements to stay on. The proposals 
may be presented at a Rhodesian con¬ 
stitutional conference, either in London 
or somewhere in Africa, possibly in 
June. The U.S.-British joint plan differs 
from Secretary of State Henry Kissin¬ 
ger’s ill-fated program in one key re¬ 
spect. the makeup of an interim care¬ 
taker government will be tackled only 
after the question of a constitution for 
majority-ruled Zimbabwe (as blacks call 
Rhodesia) has been settled. 

If the conference does get off the 
ground, much of the credit will belong 
to its prospective chairman, British For¬ 
eign Secretary David Owen, 38. Last 
week the neurologist-turned-diplomat 
returned to London from an eight-day 
fact-finding trip to Africa. He impressed 
both white and black leaders with his 
candor, youthful idealism and realistic 
understanding of the Rhodesian im¬ 
passe. Rhodesian diplomats, who were 
angered by the cold aloofness of a team 
led in January by Britain’s U.N. Am¬ 
bassador, Ivor Richard, described Owen 
as "tough” and "refreshing.” He is 


hopeful that the heads of the front-line 
states—Angola, Botswana, Mozam¬ 
bique, Tanzania and Zambia—can per¬ 
suade Joshua Nkomo and Robert Mu¬ 
gabe of the anti-Smith Patriotic Front 
to attend the new conference. Last week 
Owen discussed his views on Rhodesia 
with Time London Bureau Chief Her¬ 
man Nickel. Excerpts: 

Q. Your trip hat ronowod tho toaixh for 
a Rhodotian tottlemont 7o what now •/- 
oments do you attrihuto thi$9 

A. The new element is that I was not 
just giving British views. I was giving 
proposals which have been worked out 
jointly with the United States Admin¬ 
istration. That was easily the most sig¬ 
nificant new factor. The new U.S. Ad¬ 
ministration has a very real commit¬ 
ment to Africa and to the principles 
which the African nationalist leaders 
themselves have been espousing over 
many years. * 

Q. Do tho front-lino Protidonft ttill want 
a nogotiatod « ottlomont? 

A. Yes. All five of the front-line Pres¬ 
idents are basically men of peace and 
all would far prefer a peaceful transi¬ 
tion. fOn the other handl they will not 
use their influence to call off the armed 
struggle until they arc absolutely certain 
that majority rule is coming in Rhode¬ 
sia and that there will be an indepen¬ 
dent Zimbabwe. They are not going to 
accept words. They’re looking for con¬ 
crete specific actions. Wherever I went 
in Africa 1 met a wall of disbelief about 
virtually any words that were spoken by 
Mr. Smith. So 1 put it to Mr. Smith and 
the Rhodesian Front that they could 
make a start by changing now the ra- 


rial discrimination that they have in 
their legislation. 

Q. Will the Presidents help persuade the 
Patriotic Front to attend the talk*? 


AUSTRALIA 

Keeping the Heat 
On f Mr. Freezer’ 


A. I think they probably will. Many of 
them have put a lot of political capital 
into trying to get talks going for the last 
15 years or so. I went into Africa quite 
convinced that I wasn’t in any mood 
for vetoes on anyone's side, whether 
white or black. That's what's bedeviled 
the whole issue. The Patriotic Front 
have always made it clear that they 
should be the only representatives. I ex¬ 
plained to them—and the five Presi¬ 
dents agreed—that it's one thing to be 
the representatives of the armed strug¬ 
gle and quite another to say that you're 
the only people that should be consult¬ 
ed on a constitution which, hopefully, 
6 million or more black and white Rho¬ 
desians would live under. They've all got 
the right to be consulted. 

Q v How do you move from the adop¬ 
tion of a constitution to a transfer of 
power? 

A. The crucial point is going to come 
some time in 1978. When you’ve agreed 
on a constitution and on a democratic 
process for elections and some structure 
of a caretaker government, then one 
would have to go to Mr. Smith and say. 
“Now you must give us power and you 
must transfer power to the caretaker 
government." And at the same time, 
you'd also go to the Patriotic Front and 
you would say, "Now you must forsake 
armed struggle and fight democratic 
elections." At that time you’d go to the 
United Nations and ask them to lift 
sanctions. But unlike many of the other 
proposals, you're not asking anyone to 
make his final decision till he's able to 
show that the constitution is reasonable, 
that the election process is fair and that 
some provision will be made to ensure 
post-independence stability. 

Q, If the Patriotic Front refused to par¬ 
ticipate, what effect would that have on 

the conference? 

% 

A. It would gravely weaken such a con¬ 
ference, and if any significant body of 
opinion would not come to the confer¬ 
ence, then the United Kingdom and the 
United States will hesitate and want to 
consider very carefully whether the con¬ 
ference has got any chance of success 
But of course we’ll have to take account 
of the chances. The chance is not very 
high anyhow. We haven’t made any se¬ 
cret of this. This is a high-risk opera¬ 
tion, trying desperately to get a peace¬ 
ful transition against the odds, knowing 
that the consequences of a violent tran¬ 
sition would be very destabilizing for the 
whole of Africa. So you're prepared to 
take risks, but you're not prepared to 
take absurd risks because that could be 
very damaging. 


The idea was conceived as the re¬ 
sult of bipartisan brainstorming, and for 
a while it seemed that all Australia 
would accept it in the same spirit. Meet¬ 
ing with the premiers of the six Aus¬ 
tralian states—thrqe of them fellow con¬ 
servatives, the other three Laborites 
—Prime Minister Malcolm Fraser was 
struck by a suggestion from Victoria's 
Rupert (“Dick”) Hamer for a voluntary 
three-month freeze oil wages and prices. 



VICTORIA PREMIER RUPERT HAMER 

Bipartisan brainstorming. 

Before the day was out, Fraser whee¬ 
dled the three Labor premiers into going 
along with the unprecedented plan, 
which the group termed “urgently need¬ 
ed" to curb Australia’s persistent 14% 
annual inflation rate. Vet last week, in 
the face of outright trade-union oppo¬ 
sition, Australians were understandably 
wondering whether the plans of "Mr 
Freezer," as the Prime Minister was be¬ 
ing called, had much cold power left in 
them. 

Fraser's reasons for enthusiastically 
seizing on the freeze idea were hardly a 
mystery. Elected largely on his cam¬ 
paign promise to turn around the na¬ 
tion’s stagnating economy by the end of 
his three years in office, the Prime Min¬ 
ister was approaching his halfway mark 
with little to show in the way of pro¬ 
gress. Polls indicate that half the elec¬ 
torate reckons the government simply 
has no idea how to improve the econ¬ 
omy and nearly 75% anticipate more in¬ 
flation, more unemployment and more 
strikes. Earlier this month, a govern¬ 
ment survey reported that manufactur¬ 
ers expect the economy to continue to 


erode during the first half of 1977. As if 
the economic surveys were not gloomy 
enough, the latest Gallup poll had the 
government running a dicey one per¬ 
centage point ahead of the Labor op¬ 
position. with Fraser’s own popularity 
down 1 5% from a year ago. 

Initially, at least, the idea of a wage 
and price freeze collected some impres¬ 
sive notices. Declared the national daily. 
The Australian: "At last, after years of 
seemingly constant bickering, the fed¬ 
eral government and the states have ac¬ 
tually agreed on something." Fraser re¬ 
ported that 95 major companies and 
employer organizations had pledged 
support for the anti-inflation campaign. 
The Sydney Morning Herald postponed 
a price hike and offered readers a color 
poster featuring a dollar sign embla¬ 
zoned with the slogan WE BACK THE 
FREEZE. And ordinary Australians took 
to policing the price policies of local 
merchants, at on£ point, the consumer 
affairs bureau in New South Wales was 
receiving 100 calls an hour reporting al¬ 
leged violations. 

Band-Aids. But trade unions and 
some Labor leaders refused to get into 
the spirit. "Inflation, like bad breath, 
cannot be banished by government fiat," 
said Bill Hayden, former Labor treasur¬ 
er and a contender for the party’s lead¬ 
ership. Added George Slater, federal 
secretary of the Postal and Telecommu¬ 
nications Union: “It has as much chance 
as a fly swimming in treacle." Another 
dissenter was Kenneth Davidson, eco¬ 
nomic writer for the Melbourne Age . 
Said he: "It is perhaps typical that Aus¬ 
tralia should be moving toward admin¬ 
istering prices and incomes two years 
after Western countries have largely 
abandoned them as being ineffectual or 
even harmful. Trying to tackle inflation 
by price controls is like trying to cure 
carbuncles with Band-Aids " 

The unions pressed their opposition 
last week before a special meeting of the 
national Arbitration Committee. De¬ 
nouncing the freeze as a “totally hyp¬ 
ocritical concoction," Bob Hawke, pres¬ 
ident of the Australian Council of Trade 
Unions, called instead for a conference 
of state governments and employer and 
union groups to discuss the A.C.T.u.’s 
own proposal, a tax cut that would equal 
last quarter's consumer-price rise. If that 
were adopted, Hawke would agree to 
consider passing up the unions' next 
scheduled national wage increase. 

It was a cagey move. If the govern¬ 
ment agrees to confer, the a.c.t.u. may 
well gain the upper hand, since a num¬ 
ber of employers' groups are already on 
the record as supporting tax relief. Un¬ 
willing to risk such a derailing, Fraser 
plans to appeal to the Arbitration Com¬ 
mission to impose a wage freeze unilat¬ 
erally, although without union support, 
no such plan is likely to get off the 
ground. Thus, unless the Prime Minis¬ 
ter manages to work out a fast compro¬ 
mise, the Fraser Freeze seems in dan¬ 
ger of turning into the Malcolm Melt.... 


Road to safer driving. 

Most human actions are triggered by visual observations. 
Road safety therefore obviously depends on good 
visibility - seeing and being seen. This is borne out in 
practice, for a disproportionate number of fatal accidents 
takes place at night. At 33 locations in the U.S.A. and 
64 in Great Britain, for instance, 556 people were killed 
at night during the year before lighting was improved 
and 202 in the year after that. 

Good road lighting demonstrably saves lives. 
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The Philips systems designed to light a 
safer way are tried out in practice on this 
250-metre test road. Ten 18-metre-high 
columns run to and fro on rails. Drums 
move up and down them so that any of the 
8 lanterns they contain can be run out at 
any height. Thus lighting schemes can be 
set up and their geometry changed within 
minutes. Simply by pressing a button. It's 
the surest way to get the light right. 
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Working on safety 
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Geobanking. 

A massive copper mine in Mexico. 

A nuclear plant for the world’s largest power 
company. 

A shipment of grain for Eastern Europe. 

Geobanking. 

It is money moving and working around the 
world. 

It is the Manufacturers Hanover way of 
worldwide banking. 

Unlike most major international banks, 
Manufacturers Hanover does not enter a region 
or a country with a rigid operational philosophy. 

Instead, it adopts a way of banking that works 
best for a particular place at a particular time. 



Geobanking. 

In some countries, it dictates the opening 
of full-service banking offices, such as the 
Manufacturers Hanover branch in Frankfurt. 

In others, it calls for the setting up of a 
specialized subsidiary, such as Manufacturers 
Hanover Asia, Ltd., the Hong Kong 
merchant bank. 

And elsewhere, it may mean reliance 
on representative offices working with 
indigenous banking systems to form one 
of the most extensive correspondent 
networks of any (J.S. bank. 


Geobanking. 

It is wholly responsive, since it fine-tunes 
banking to national and regional needs. 

It is flexible, admitting swift adjustment to 
changes in prevailing conditions. 

And Geobanking is synergistic, enabling 
Manufacturers Hanover to marshall strengths 
from the worldwide resources of a$30-billion 
organization. 


MANUFACTURERS HANOVER 

The banking source.Worldwide. 

Headquarters office: 350 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 



A relaxing experience. 
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Wherever you are in the world, step aboard for anywhere In Europe City. 


0 Lufthansa 

German Airlines 


Lufthansa. The more you fly. 
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Cleaning Up after Indira 

“Do we need [another! emergency 
to reduce prices?” That intentionally au¬ 
dacious question, put by Indian Prime 
Minister Morarji Desai to a public meet¬ 
ing last week, aptly summed up the 
thorny problem facing his newly elect¬ 
ed government. After putting an end to 
30 years of Indian National Congress 
rule in a stunning election upset last 
month, Desai and his Janata Party co¬ 
alition must now bring order to India 
—and do so without resorting to the au¬ 
thoritarian means that helped to unseat 
his predecessor, Indira Gandhi. It will 
not be easy. Inflation and labor unrest, 
the twin evils that Indira partially 
checked during her harsh emergency 
rule, are already nagging again at the 
country. Desai has also been forced to 
issue warnings against speculation in the 
face of growing commodity scarcities. 
Typically, however, the 81-year-old 
Prime Minister takes a philosophical 
view of his shakedown difficulties. Says 
he: “1 think this is a reaction to 19 
months of suffocation.” 

Abuses of Power. Another reac¬ 
tion is the swift way in which Desai has 
moved to investigate the excesses of the 
previous government. While he voiced 
opposition to general reprisals for Mrs. 
Gandhi’s emergency, Desai has support¬ 
ed the investigation of specific illegalities 
committed during that period. Three ju¬ 
dicial inquiries are now under way. One 
will consider outright abuses of power 
—including forced sterilizations, deten¬ 
tions without trial and ‘actions against 
the press—by government officials. An¬ 
other will examine the activities of for¬ 
mer Defense Minister Bansi Lai, whose 
rise to prominence was accompanied by 
rumors of corruption. It is the third in¬ 
quiry that has riveted India’s attention. 
The probe is directed against Indira 
Gandhi's abrasive, highhanded son San- 
jay, who may well be the most reviled 
person in India today. Making its in¬ 
tentions clear, the government last week 
seized his passport, along with that of 
Lai, just in case either might be think¬ 
ing of leaving the country. 

Now that his mother has fallen from 
power, charges against Sanjay are be¬ 
ing freely aired in the Indian press and 
Parliament. Some date back five years, 
to the time when he formed a company 
to produce the Maruti, an Indian “peo¬ 
ple’s car.” The production target was 
50,000 vehicles a year, but no more than 
a few were ever built. Nevertheless, San¬ 
jay’s company and its subsidiaries flour¬ 
ished as dealers in heavy construction 
equipment and agents for a number of 
foreign firms (among them: Piper Air¬ 
craft and International Harvester). 

In Parliament, Janata Supporter 
Kanwar Lai Gupta charged that San¬ 
jay got favored government treatment 
for his project. The 445 acres on which 
his Maruti factory sits, says Gupta, were 
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acquired byfbrcibleevictioo of formers 
who were |i«n only token parents 
for the land. In addition, the M.P. ac¬ 
cused Sanjay of siphoning off Maruti 
funds for his own use. pressuring gov¬ 
ernment banks to give him loans and 
selling construction equipment to gov¬ 
ernment departments at inflated prices. 

His alleged business misdealings are 
only one reason for Sanjay’s current un¬ 
popularity. Another factor was his ten¬ 
ure as the “extraconstitutional author¬ 
ity” of Indira’s political inner circle, 
urging his mother to declare the emer¬ 
gency in the first place and then taking 
a leading role in the program that forced 
sterilization on countless thousands of 
unwilling Indians. The latter activity 
was the principal reason for the Con¬ 
gress Party’s downfall—a fact that has 
hardly gone unnoticed by its leaders. In 
a four-day executive breast-beating ses¬ 
sion after the election, both mother and 
son came in for heavy criticism. 

Indira tried to outmaneuver her en¬ 
emies in the party by “unreservedly 
owning full responsibility" for her elec¬ 
tion defeat —while simultaneously try¬ 
ing to force the resignations of Congress 
President D.K. Barooah and 19 other 
members of the executive. In Barooah’s 
case she succeeded; the new provisional 
president is another former Defense 
Minister, Swaran Singh. Despite Indi¬ 
ra’s ploy and her obvious desire to con¬ 
tinue protecting her son. Congress mem¬ 
bers openly referred to Sanjay, Lai and 
two other cronies as India’s “caucus of 
four” and expelled Lai from the party. 
They were unable to do the same with 
Sanjay for the astounding reason that 
he had never been a party member, de¬ 
spite the fact that he had totally dom¬ 
inated Congress's youth wing. 

The disarray of his Congress op¬ 
ponents might bring joy to the new 
Prime Minister—if Desai were not hav¬ 
ing problems of his own. The four par¬ 
ties making up his Janata coalition 
—formerly rivals in a disunited 
opposition—are jockeying for position 


in a formal merged planned for May: 

Des&i's coalition, meanwhile, is 
adopting tactics that look suspiciously 
like those employed by Indira in her 
heyday. Last week the government de¬ 
manded the dissolution of state legisla¬ 
tures, to be followed by new elections, 
in nine northern states where Janata 
swept last month’s national polls. Jana¬ 
ta claims that as a result of its national 
victory, the Congress-dominated state 
governments no longer represent the 
popular will. The probable reason for 
its demand: state legislators have a voice 
in choosing India's next President, who 
must be elected by Aug. 6. Already ham¬ 
pered by a Congress majority in India’s 
upper chamber of Parliament, which 
also has a say in the President's elec¬ 
tion, Desai's coalition is trying to tilt the 
scales in its own favor. State govern¬ 
ments are resisting the ploy, and Home 
Minister Charan Singh has spoken om¬ 
inously of a government paralysis at the 
state level—-a potential excuse for the 
imposition of central rule. That, of 
course, is the kind of measure the op¬ 
position used to criticize when Mrs. 
Gandhi held the reins of power. 
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So now the one-week blitz was over—the ntost inten¬ 
sive effort by a U.S. President, in or out of wartime, to 
rally the nation behind a common cause. A stream of high 
Government officials sought out television interviews and 
speech appearances to continue the crusade. Politicians 
searched for the high ground from which to fight the 
months of battles that lay ahead, 'fhe Administration be¬ 
gan releasing figures to show how much money it thinks 
the average American consumer would actually be saving 
—instead of losing—under the President’s program. And 
Jimmy Carter had clearly achieved his first, vital goal: he 
had captured the public's attention and convinced a vast 
majority of Americans that the nation's energy shortage 
was genuine and steadily growing worse. 

Not everyone was at all certain that, as the President 
claimed, a "national catastrophe" would ensue if nothing 
was done to check the spiraling U.S. dependence on im¬ 
ported oil and rapidly depleting gas and America's waste¬ 
ful ways. But as Time correspondents probed public re¬ 
action across the country to Carter’s triple TV assault, 
only a few cynics were still insisting that the energy crisis 
was a nefarious conspiracy by Big Oil and Big Govern¬ 
ment to drive up the price of fuel and fleece the citizen. 
Across the political spectrum and through the many seg¬ 
ments of U.S. society, Carter was being applauded for ask¬ 
ing the nation to confront the painful truths about energy. 

"There’s no doubt we have a crisis upon us," declared 
James Thompson, the new Republican Governor of Il¬ 
linois. "The President is to be congratulated for facing it.” 
Agreed David Roderick, president of U.S. Steel: "He has 
laid it all on the line. Our industries, our jobs, our Amer¬ 
ican way of life could be in jeopardy.” After listening to 
Carter's Monday "sky is falling" speech. North Carolina’s 
Democratic Governor James B. Hunt Jr. observed: "If any¬ 
one has any doubts of a crisis, they must be blind and 
deaf. That was the most carefully reasoned statement of 
an immense problem that I've ever heard." 

That in no way meant the nation was united in be¬ 
lieving that Carter’s prescribed means of dealing with the 
problem is the only—or even the best—way. From ideo¬ 
logues on the Republican right came the charge that Car¬ 
ter’s multifaceted program went too far. Insisted Martin 
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Anderson, a Hoover Institute researcher and former po¬ 
litical adviser to Richard Nixon and Ronald Reagan: "The 
Carter plan represents massive Government intervention 
in the energy economy. It will lead to more shortages and 
higher prices, more inflation and a depressed economy.*' 

Aware that they could easily be used by Carter as foils 
in his drive to persuade the public to accept his program, 
most leaders of the oil and auto industries deliberately with¬ 
held their public fire—and ire. Said Frank Ikard, pres¬ 
ident of the American Petroleum Institute; "No segment 
of society is going to have everything its own way. But it 
would be tragic if strident divisiveness prevented the cre¬ 
ation of a meaningful policy.” Yet from Houston's Pe¬ 
troleum Club to Detroit's Athletic Club, leaders of the 
most affected industries were fuming. 

"It is a damn lie to suggest that there isn't enough com¬ 
petition in the oil business,” charged Union Oil Chairman 
and President Fred Hartley in response to Carter’s claim 
that there was not. While praising the thrust of Carter's en¬ 
ergy alarm. General Motors Chairman Thomas Murphy 
protested that some of the President’s Washington-orient¬ 
ed advisers, far more than Carter, "are influenced by their 
own life-styles and they don’t understand the dimension 
of the American public.” A less biased criticism of Car¬ 
ter’s plan was that its measures were far milder than those 
suggested by the apocalyptic terms in which he couched the 
crisis in his Monday-night address to the people, and that 
their mildness would neither rally the country nor solve the 
energy dilemma. After asking Americans to wage "the 
moral equivalent of war” in meeting "the greatest challenge 
that our country will face during our lifetime,” Carter put 
forward proposals that were hardly draconian. (Humorist 
Russell Baker observed that the acronym for moral equiv¬ 
alent of war is meow.) Indeed, if the financial discomfiture 
was to be as minimal as the Administration was claiming 
at week's end. the essential changes for Americans would 
be ones of habit and life-style—but those could prove more 
painful than dollar losse*. 

In general. Carter would let domestic oil prices rise to 
world levels, increase prices of newly discovered natural 
gas by 20% (to approach oil prices), slap a 5e-per-gal. tax 
on gasoline each year if conservation goals were not met, 
and use tax penalties on "gas guzzler” cars and rebates on 
small cars to encourage purchasers to select energy-effi¬ 
cient autos. To many liberals, this was not going far enough. 
"Large Chevy owners will now have to switch to small 
Chevies. I don't consider this a sacrifice,” said Tom Quinn, 
special assistant on environmental protection to Califor¬ 
nia Governor Jerry Brown. 

C arter’s dilemma was that any comprehensive ap¬ 
proach to energy consumption and production had 
to contain specific proposals repugnant to many 
groups. On energy, indeed, all Americans belong to 
one or more special or sectional interests, depending upon 
their personal transportation, heating, and vocational or 
leisure habits. Carter’s program faced the danger of being 
sliced to death even by those in sympathy with its broad 
goals. It would have been politically hard, if not impos¬ 
sible, for Carter to demand more severe sacrifices by ev¬ 
erybody when Congress might not even pass a package 
requiring small sacrifices. The proposals, after all, most im¬ 
mediately affect powerful lobbies to which Congress has 
long listened attentively. 

Methodically and skillfully, the President went about 
his task last week. He first explained the urgency of the en¬ 
ergy shortage to the nation in an earnest televised talk 
from the Oval Office, then revealed what he intended to 
do about it in another prime-time address to Congress, 
and finally gave reporters a chance to pick his plan apart 
at ^ televised press conference. (Asked at the press con- 
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ference if all this did not amount to overkill. Carter con¬ 
fessed: "There is a danger of overexposure. But this has been 
an extraordinary week ”) 

Seated at his most formal White House desk, Carter was 
serious and effective Monday night in delineating the dimen¬ 
sions of the impending energy shortage Although his words 
were, as always, delivered in soft Southern tones, they were 
blunt and stark. If the world's use of oil continues at present 
rales, he predicted, demand will exceed international produc¬ 
tion by the early 1980s Just to stay even would require "the 
production of a new Texas every year, an Alaskan North Slope 
every nine months or a new Saudi Arabia every three years/’ 

C arter called the U .S "the most wasteful nation on earth,” 
adding. “We waste more energy than we import.” Claim¬ 
ing that "we can’t substantially increase our domestic 
production," Carter said the U.S. will become perilously 
dependent on increasingly costly imported oil. "We could en¬ 
danger our freedom as a sovereign nation to act in foreign af¬ 
fairs/’ and we would "constantly live in fear of embargoes.” 
There would be pressure "to plunder the environment” in a 
crash program to expand nuclear plants, strip mining and the 
drilling of offshore w ells. Regions within the U.S. would com¬ 
pete with each other for supplies. "Inflation will soar, produc¬ 
tion will go down, people will lose their jobs '* 

In Carter s view, the U .S. must conserve if it hopes to leave 
"a decent world for our children and our grandchildren.” He 
said the sacrifices he would ask of Americans "will be painful” 
but also "gradual, realistic—and. above all, fair.” Well aware 
of the difficulties in getting his program through Congress, he 
predicted special-interest groups would proclaim "sacrifice is 
fine, as long as other people do it.” Pointedly looking beyond 
Congress, Carter predicted that the fate of his plan "will not be 
decided here in Washington, but in every town and every fac¬ 
tory, in every home and on every highway and every farm.” 

After that alarming call to action, a packed House cham¬ 
ber on .Wednesday night expectantly awaited the ; details of 


-a plan, even though most had bean leaked m 

and congressional leaders had been briefed. There was a vfch 
ment of apt happenstance at precisely 9 p.m., when the cham¬ 
ber's great center door opened and, instead of the President, a 
confiised and disheveled James Schiesinger entered the hall. 
Obviously tardy, the energy adviser, who was directly respon¬ 
sible for putting the massive plan together in just 90 days, had 
.to be directed to his front-row seat. 

Shunning any rhetorical flourishes to dramatize his plan. 
Carter rushed through its main proposals in low-key style, put¬ 
ting a number of members of Congress to sleep. The multiple 
facts and figures were somewhat numbing. The delivery was 
smooth and nearly faultless (he twice said "miles per hour” 
when he meant "miles per gallon”) but far short of inspiring. 
Making his energy program work, Carter said, "will demand 
the best of us, our vision, our dedication, our courage and our 
sense of common purpose.” The President told his audience he 
expected little applause—and he was not disappointed. He 
was interrupted, however, when he took a poke at the oil com¬ 
panies, declaring. "I happen to believe in competition, and we 
don’t have enough of it right now." He held out the threat of di¬ 
vestiture—a bull-baiting word among the big oil companies 
—if data he sought from the companies showed that antitrust 
laws were being flouted. 

B eyond the rather modest sacrifices Carter asked of most 
individuals, his program offered some incentives for sav¬ 
ing fuel Both homeowners and businesses could receive 
lax credits for installing insulation, storm windows and 
weather stripping in their buildings. Homeowners also would 
be encouraged through lax credits to install solar equipment. 

Overall, the package seemed well designed to wend its way 
past the broadest political hazards It appeases some conser¬ 
vatives by letting oil and gas prices rise--but does not offend 
liberals by removing controls completely or allowing the pro¬ 
ducers to reap higher profits. It encourages coal production 
and conversion, as well as a speedier expansion of nuclear 
power plants, without lifting environmental safeguards. 

Perhaps most important for its prospects of success. Car¬ 
ter's program would not drastically alter the life-styles of most 
Americans. There would be a significant shift toward smaller, 
lighter cars, but that trend has already begun. People on lim¬ 
ited incomes might well have to plan shopping trips more care¬ 
fully and curtail nonessential driving. Teen-agers in middle- 
income families might have to bicycle to school instead of 
driving their own cars 

By Friday morning s press conference Carter was easily 
able to defend his program against the generally uncritical 
questions of reporters. The President spun off his statistics and 
conservation "principles" with assurance. He stoutly defend¬ 
ed his stand-by gasoline tax, declaring. "I will fight for it till 
the last vote in Congress." Notably, he held out the possibility 
of gasoline rationing as "a viable alternative” if his program 
fell short of its goals. He pointed out that he had the power to 
impose rationing without congressional approval by declaring 
a national emergency. 

The new President, who had won election by a bare ma¬ 
jority and was only three months in office, had staked his popu¬ 
larity and the reputation Of his young Administration on his 
energy package. Most members of Congress, wary of public re¬ 
action. were content to let Carter take the lead on the issue, 
but some Democratic Senators voiced approval. Observed 
Lloyd Bentsen of Texas: "The President is doing what has to 
be done. He has proposed a broad national energy policy. It 
should be given a fair hearing, not nibbled to death.” 

Democratic leaders were loyalty closing behind the Pres¬ 
ident, even though they believe, as one phrased it, that passing 
the package will be "a bitch.” Said Senate Majority Leader 
Robert Byrd: "The solution requires the best that is in us. This 
is a supreme test and it requires a supreme effort. Yet I think 
there’s a reservoir of courage and strength and patriotism here 
that will respond.” House Democratic Leader TipO’Neill con¬ 
curred, declaring that passage of the program will involve "the 
toughest fight this Congress has ever had.” 

Most Republicans withheld comment this soon in the 
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the fight would not he completely par¬ 
tisan. Declared Illinois Senator Charles 
Percy: “It’s the greatest challenge any 
peacetime President ever gave the na¬ 
tion, and I don’t think it’s going to be 
as unpopular as the President says. He’s 
in line with the underlying thinking of 
the people. The country wants leader¬ 
ship.” Democratic Congressman Morris Udall likened some 
of the protest to imaginary congressional reaction on the day 
after Pearl Harbor: “You interviewed the Congressman from 
Detroit and he said, The Japanese attack was outrageous, 
but before we rush into war, let’s see how it would affect the au¬ 
tomobile industry.’ And then somebody else said, ’It was das¬ 
tardly, but consider the effect on oil,’ and another Congress¬ 
man said, ‘War could be very serious for recreation and 
tourism.’ ” 

Percy may be right: people throughout the nation may be 
ahead of Congress in their willingness to put personal in¬ 
terests aside for the larger good. A special ABC News/Harris 
poll taken after Wednesday’s address showed that Carter’s 
popular approval had actually risen by 3%, to 69%, since he re¬ 
vealed his energy program, instead of falling by the 10% to 
15% he had predicted. An impressive 86% agreed with him 
that the energy shortage was serious. By margins ranging 
from 2 to 1 up to 8 to 1, Americans supported most pro¬ 
visions of his plan. Most favored, by 85%, was the tax credit 
for insulating homes. But there were exceptions. The stand¬ 
by gasoline tax was opposed by 54% to 39%. A 
worrisome 62% of Americans did not feel that 
the plan provided for a true “equality of sac¬ 
rifice,” mainly because people felt it would have 
a more severe effect on the poor. 

Surveying the nation. Time correspondents 
found that those 1973 gasoline lines forced by 
- - the Arab boycott, and the plant and school clos- 
II ings caused by natural-gas shortages last win- 
|| ter « had not receded as far in public memory as 
many skeptics had thought. The support for 
______ Carter’s crisis-mood approach cut broadly 

across partisan and regional lines. A surpris¬ 
ingly prevalent refrain was: “I’m all for it, but most other peo¬ 
ple won’t go for it, and Congress will kill it.” 

Sentiment for the program is stronger in New England, 
whose frugal Yankees depend heavily on imported oil to sur¬ 
vive harsh winters. “Most of the things Carter’s mentioned, 
we’re already doing,” claimed Robert Hamm, owner of a 
small machine shop in Boston. “Why would you burn a fleet 
©flights and put up with a huge electric bill for nothing 7 ” 

O n the West Coast, cars are especially vital. But the on¬ 
rush of newcomers, especially in California, has raised 
environmental worries and brought new sympathy for 
conservation. There may be more resistance to sweep¬ 
ing energy saving in the Midwest, where farms grow on gas 
and the auto industry looms large, and in the South, where 
cold is rarely a concern and tourism means money. Yet even 
in fuel-rich Texas, presumably set in its freewheeling ways, 
local Pollster John Staples found after Carter’s presentation 
that more people approved his energy approach than opposed 
it. Nearly half said they would buy a smaller car if the price 
of gasoline were to rise from its present 55e per gal. to 75c. 

Whatever the region, Time found spirited answers to the 
questions Carter’s program has posed. 

First, are Americans willing to sacrifice? “Carter said it 
best when he said we’ll never be able to 
live the same again,’’ says Robert Chess, 
a machine repairman of Clackamas, 

Ore. “I’m going to have to change my 
life-style.” Paula Johnson, a suburban 
Atlanta housewife, has already moved 
her mother to a nursing home closer to 
her house, shifted to a smaller car and 
begim insulating her home. “I'm quite 




wiftihg cut dqwnmyheat” mys Phil¬ 
adelphia Personnel Manager June Ro- 
sato. *’Shivering a little is the least I can 
do for my country.” 

Some who are skeptical about how 
much sacrifice is necessary are never¬ 
theless willing to make personal deci¬ 
sions that, if multiplied by millions, 
would create the shifts Carter's plan 
seeks. Vance Nimrod of Greenville, Miss,, does not intend to 
get rid of his current Cadillac, but vows: “I’ll never buy an¬ 
other one.” Richard Otis, a bricklayer in Memphis, had been 
thinking about buying a Lincoln Continental, but is now look¬ 
ing at smaller cars. Even without the possibility of increased 
oil-heating costs. Patty Hotchkiss, a town board member in 
Bedford, N.Y., is looking for a small, well-insulated house to 
replace her large, drafty one. But she didn't need Carter to in¬ 
spire the move; her oil bill for January was $1,060. 

Yet there are many Americans who either cannot or will 
not alter their car-driving habits, suggesting that the cost of 
gasoline will not, alone, much reduce consumption. “My driv¬ 
ing is out of necessity,” says Diana Brown, a Portland, Ore., 
bookkeeper and secretary. “My reasons aren’t going to change 
just because it costs me a nickel a gallon more to get there.” 

Is Carter s program fair? Most Americans seem uncertain 
—even dubious. Many wonder whether their own sacrifice 
might simply be negated by the neighbor who fails to follow 
suit. A common complaint is that of Rita Gibson, a Boston del¬ 
icatessen owner: “The guys with money will still be able to af¬ 
ford as much gas as they want. Only the little guys will suf¬ 
fer.” Asks Peggy Matthews, a New York public relations 
executive: “Why should some poor apartment dweller sit and 
shiver when all the office buildings in Manhattan are shining 
brightly all night long?” Contends Werner Uebersax, a Ca- 
tonsville (Md.) College professor, who would prefer gas ra¬ 
tioning: “What happens when you raise taxes is that the rich 
aren’t affected, the poor are subsidized one way or another 
—and guess who gets it in the neck?” 

Though surprisingly subdued so far, regionalism is an ob¬ 
stacle of unknown seriousness to the Carter program. Pro¬ 
tests Pat Wakefield, mayor of Hunter's Creek, an affluent 
Houston suburb: “There’s nothing fair about controlled gas 
prices at the same time as those people in the East and North 
are refusing to permit drilling in their states for gas and oil.” 

Finally, what are the implications for the technological so¬ 
ciety? Carter likened the present need for energy conserva¬ 
tion to earlier shifts from burning wood to coal, then later 
from coal to oil and natural gas. Columbia University His¬ 
torian Henry Graff sees the current crisis more grandly, call¬ 
ing it “the Pearl Harbor of the Industrial Revolution.” He is 
not certain that Americans, more than people anywhere else, 
are ready to meet the challenge. “Heroic periods are easier to 
read about than to live through,” he notes. 

In Graffs gloomy view, “Man is by nature a predatory an¬ 
imal—he uses what’s available.” He contends that waste has 
been built into the values of an ever-expanding American 
economy. In the past, technology provided answers for the 
problems it created Now Graff fears that there may be no 
wondrous new energy source when the old forms run out. 

Carter, a politician with the problem-solving mind of an 
engineer, is confident that any such pessimistic view is wrong. 
To doubt that new technological breakthroughs are ahead is 
essentially a failure of the imagination. Biologist Barry Com¬ 
moner is one of many scientists who believe that new energy 
sources will be developed. Even now, he claims, “solar en¬ 
ergy could reduce our energy budget by 20%.” 

Indeed, Carter’s whole energy plan 
is designed as a way of reaching that fu¬ 
ture age of new energy sources without 
setting, nation against nation—and re¬ 
gions within the U.S. against each other. 
Whatever the uncertainties along the 
path Carter is blazing, not to set out at 
all would be the least rational of all 
alternatives. 



At 8:30 on the evening before his ad¬ 
dress to Congress, President Carter hud¬ 
dled with his energy team in the White 
House Cabinet Room. Dressed in blue 
jeans and sipping ice water, Carter wor¬ 
ried over each point in his message with 
Energy Aide James Schlesinger (Time 
cover, April 4) and a handful of key staff¬ 
ers. Rosalynn stopped by to eye the text. 
“If l can understand it, everybody can/' 
she explained later. “We changed a 
word here and there to be more easily 
understood." At 12.45 a.m., a weary 
President went off to work on the speech 
for another hour before going to bed. 
Schlesinger and his small staff retreated 
to their offices, where the staff worked 
all night putting the finishing touches 


gram largely bypasses the supply and de¬ 
mand workings of a free economy. In¬ 
stead, the presidential plan relies heavily 
on rewards and penalties, to be dealt 
out mainly through a complex scheme 
of taxes and rebates. "Voluntary com¬ 
pliance is not enough," said Carter. "The 
problem is too large and the time is too 
short." Major items: 

OASOLINC. The Government would 
set consumption targets providing for a 
gradual rise in usage until 1980, then a 
decline after 1982. If U.S. motorists in 
any year from 1978 on burn as much as 
1 °/< more gasoline than the target, then 
the next year they will have to pay a fed¬ 
eral tax of 50 per gal.; the tax could rise 
to a maximum of 50c by 1989. Any mon- 
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COMPUTER-CONTROLLED SHOVEL LOADING COAL AT POWER PLANT IN LOUISVILLE 
Building a bridge ta the future with available fuels. 


on the address and the Administration’s 
proposed legislation. 

Despite the last-minute wording re¬ 
visions and a few substantive changes 
(gasoline taxes will be rebated to con¬ 
sumers by reducing their income tax, not 
their Social Security tax as had been 
contemplated earlier). Carter’s program 
remained true to the details that had al¬ 
ready been reported (Time cover, April 
25) and previewed in his Monday night 
speech. In essence, the President hopes 
to arrest growing U.S. fuel demand 
through conservation, and to rely on 
plentiful coal and conventional nuclear 
energy to stretch out supplies of oil and 
natural gas until new forms of energy 
(solar, geothermal and thermonuclear 
fusion) become the nation's major pow¬ 
er resources in the next century. 

That is a commendable—indeed, in¬ 
dispensable—goal. But some of Carter’s 
chosen methods are debatable. The pro 


ey raised by the tax—and it could even¬ 
tually be as much as $60 billion a year 
—would be returned, said the White 
House, not just to drivers but in equal 
amounts "to every man, woman and 
child in America" through income tax 
credits and direct payments to people 
who do not owe taxes. The credits and 
payments would function as a kind of in¬ 
come redistribution device. Lower- 
income people, who usually do not drive 
as much as those in higher brackets, 
would pay less in gasoline taxes but re¬ 
ceive the same rebates. 

GAS GUZZLSItS AND SIPPERS. Wash¬ 
ington will penalize buyers of gas-thirsty 
cars and reward purchasers of fuel- 
efficient autos, through a complex for¬ 
mula of excise taxes and rebates keyed 
to gas mileage. For example, in 1978 a 
$449 tax would be slapped on autos 
achieving 12 m.p.g,; by 1985 the tax 
would Jpfket tt> $2,488, By contrast, in 


1978 a buyer of a car getting 39 m.p.g 
would receive a rebate of $473; b; 
1985 the rebate would rise slightly 
to $493. 

CRUDE OIL* In order to discourage 
consumption, the cost of U.S.-produce< 
oil to buyers will be raised from it 
present average of $8.25 per bbl. to the 
world level—presently $13.50—by 1980 
This would be done primarily by tax 
ation rather than by any significant re 
taxation of federal price controls. The 
oil companies would be allowed t< 
charge world prices only on newly dis 
covered oil, which in the future couk 
substantially boost their earnings. The 
cost of oil from existing wells would be 
driven up by a new federal tax at the 
wellhead. Thys buyers would pay more 
for gasoline (even if the 5<t-per-gal. gas 
oline tax never went into effect), foi 
heating oil and for all other produc it 
made from crude. But, as Carter not 
ed, "the oil companies would be pro 
hibited from deriving any revenue" froir 
most of the increases. 

People who heat their homes witt 
oil would get back every dollar that the 
tax adds to their heating bills. Other rev¬ 
enues raised by the tax would be refund 
ed to consumers in the same manner a i 
the gasoline tax, through income ta* 
credits and direct payments, but agair 
the credits would not be geared to us¬ 
age; people who used a great deal of oii 
would lose money, people who used lit¬ 
tle would gain. 

NATURAL GAS. The nation's cheap 
est fuel—whose artificially low price has 
led to its catastrophic depletion—would 
become more expensive. Federally con¬ 
trolled wellhead prices of newly discov¬ 
ered natural gas would rise by 30c, tc 
$1.75 per 1,000 cu. fl. Gas produced and 
consumed within the same state, which 
now is free of federal controls and sells 
for as much as $2, would be placed un¬ 
der the $1.75 federal "cap." Carter’s rea¬ 
soning: nationwide equalization of nat¬ 
ural-gas prices should stop hoarding ol 
supplies within one state, as occurred 
last winter, while other sections of the 
nation shivered without heating fuel. 

CONVERTING TO COAL A 10% tax 
credit on the cost of new equipment 
would be granted to factories that switch 
from oil and natural gas to coal-fired sys¬ 
tems. Industrial users of oil who fail to 
switch will be hit with a 90c-per-bbl. 
penalty tax that will rise to $3 by 1985. 
Money collected from such levies would 
be channeled into a development fund 
for accelerating the conversion of plants 
to coal. Factories and utilities would be 
flatly forbidden to bum oil or gas under 
new boilers unless they could demon¬ 
strate that for some special reason they 
could net use coal, 

HOME INSULATION. Since an esti¬ 
mated 40% of house heat escapes 
through fruity flues, ill-fitting window 
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their residences. The amount: a 25 % 
personal income tax credit oja thc firat 
$800 outlay, or a tax saving of $ 200 , and 
a leaser percentage on the next SI <400. 
For householders unable to raise the 
cash, utility companies will be required 
to offer instaltroant-plan insulation pro¬ 
grams for their customers. 

SOI Alt ENERGY. Homeowners would 
receive a 40 % tax credit on the first 
$1,000 spent far solar-heating devices 
and 25 % on the next $6,400. 

There is much, much more. The plan 
ihcludes provisions requiring utilities to 
change their pricing methods—elimi¬ 
nating discounts for big users and of¬ 
fering discounts to customers who bum 
“juice” in off-hours. In a bow to envi¬ 
ronmentalists, Carter declared that 
there would be no relaxation of clean- 
air standards, even though the Admin¬ 
istration hopes to increase coal produc¬ 
tion nearly two-thirds by 1985 to more 
than 1 billion tons a year. Instead, util¬ 
ities and factories converting to coal 
would be required to make large invest¬ 
ments in “scrubbers,” which remove 
harmful chemicals, and other antipoi- 
lution devices. 

The, program delves into some mi¬ 
nute details: a requirement for separate 
meters in all new apartments, rather 
than a single large meter for an entire 
building, for example. There were a few 
omissions, notably any mention of devel¬ 
oping mass transit as a means of saving 
fuel. Carter's explanation: “This is a sep¬ 
arate item that will be handled under the 
Transportation Department.” But on 
the whole. Carter fulfilled his promise to 
make his plan comprehensive. 

Its goals are also quite specific. The 
three main ones: 1) to cut growth in U S. 
energy demand to less than 2% a year 

CARTER S COALS: 
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and 6 % now; 2) to reduce gasoline con- 
sumption by I§?$510% undent his year’s 
expected level 7:2 million bbi. a day; 
and.31 to reduce imports of foreign oil 
to 6 million bbi. a day eight years from 
now (they averaged 7.2 mlltipn bbi. a 
day last year;, and Carter estimated that 
they could grow to 16 million bbi. daily 
by 1985 if nothing is done). 

White House attempts to explain 
and justify the program had their mo¬ 
ments of confusion. As the week went 
on, the tone of Administration state¬ 
ments vacillated. The first White House 
“fact sheet” on the plan asserted that 
the energy program would create 100,- 
000 new jobs by 1985 and make eco¬ 
nomic growth a bit faster than it would 
be otherwise, inter. Budget Director 
Bert Lance said the program would have 
no effect one way or the other on growth 
(some outside economists fear it would 
slow growth a bit). 

The President himself calculated the 
amount that one family might receive 
in gasoline-tax rebates. In fact, the Ad¬ 
ministration ai first implied that all of 
the money raised by gasoline and crude- 
oil taxes would be returned to the pub¬ 
lic through tax credits. But then on Fri¬ 
day the President said, “1 can’t certify 
today that every nickel of the taxes col¬ 
lected will be refunded to consumers “ 

Most striking, Carter on Monday 
night spoke in somber Churchillian 
tones of sacrifices for everybody—but by 
week’s end the White House indicated 
the sacrifices would not be financial, and 
indeed the program would save consum¬ 
ers money. A statement issued Friday 
night contended that without the pro¬ 
gram the average family’s energy bill in 
1985 would be $1,367. Carter’s propos¬ 
als would cut that figure 16%, to $1,145. 
That contention is highly debatable: it 
assumes that conversion to coal would 
free “old” and inexpensive natural gas 


owners, and that famines will save heav¬ 
ily by insulating their houses. The White 
House estimate also appears not to count 
price increases on myriad products that 
might be forced by higher industrial fUel 
bills. 

Much of the first burst of criticism 
came from special-interest groups, but 
many of their gripes were legitimate. 
Foreign automakers, for example, were 
frightened that their cars might not 
qualify for the rebates on fuel-efficient 
vehicles. Actually, they probably will; 
but rebates on foreign cars are certain 
to provoke the wrath of the United Auto 
Workers. 

There was some grumbling that the 
President had overstated the dangers of 
the energy crisis. Carter played up a cia 
report indicating that the world would 
begin to run short of oil as soon as the 
mid-1980s. In fact, the CIA study is ques¬ 
tionable: its estimates of world demand 
are in some cases frankly guesswork, 
and they conflict with the calculations 
of other experts, notably those employed 
by the 24-nation Organization for Eco¬ 
nomic Cooperation and Development. 

R alph Nader rather irresponsibly 
voiced doubt that there is any en¬ 
ergy crisis: he asserted that “wc 
have far more oil and gas in this 
country than the oil industry is official¬ 
ly willing to recognize.” His argument 
is difficult to refute conclusively: the 
Government itself is dissatisfied with 
figures on the size of U S. energy resourc¬ 
es (Time, April 18) Yet neither point 
makes much difference for policy. World 
oil reserves assuredly are finite, even if 
they might last a bit longer than the CM 
thinks. Moreover, part of Nader's ar¬ 
gument is that vast quantities of nat¬ 
ural gas under the ocean (now unreach¬ 
able) and oil shale in Western slates 
(now far too costly to tap) might some 
day become accessible with improved 














Despite its best intentions, the *sJc * Democratic, heavily fiber*! fiwfc 
Government has blighted every gross for immediate decontrol 'of oil and 
industry it has touched, notably gas prices that would indeed allow oil 
the decrepit U.S. railroads and companies to make enormous profits, 
the nation’s dwindling maritime Aside from the political realities, such 
fleet. Carter's aides vehemently decontrol, as Carter noted, would give 
deny that a huge bureaucracy the economy an inflationary shock that 
would be needed to oversee his it could not readily absorb, 
program, biit it involves the But there could be another way; a 
Government so heavily at every phased decontrol that would allow 

turn that the proposed new De- prices to seek their own level—and dis¬ 

part ment of Energy would carry courage consumption—without dealing 
heavy burdens. too great an inflationary blow in any 

As to the inflationary as- one year. The Government could ensure 

pccts, they are to a degree un- that the profits oil companies make from 

avoidable. The U.S.. as Prcsi- higher prices would be devoted to ex¬ 
dent Carter notes, has been ploration and development of new fields 

fooling itself by paying artificial- by placing a tax on any earnings that 

ly low prices for energy—but, were not—with the proceeds to be de- 
unhappily, any rise in energy voted, perhaps, to joint federal-private 
prices raises the U.S. cost of liv- exploitation of resources that are par¬ 
ing. The impact could be offset ticularly difficult and expensive to tap, 
partly by an increase in supply such as those lying under water on the 
—but none of the money raised outer continemal shelf. The impact of 
by his energy taxes will be de- rising prices on the poor could be offset 
voted to developing new energy by a system of federal gasoline and heat- 

sources. Indeed, the taxes would ing stamps, similar to food stamps. This 

create a second inflationary im- proposal, however, was rejected as too 
demonstrator aoainst NUCLEAR proliferation pulse, because they would be re- cumbersome. 

W ith a bow to the environmentalists. turned to consumers through the Whatever the plan’s shortcomings, 

income tax system, thereby giv- even its critics give Carter the highest 

technology. No responsible Government ing the people more money to spend. marks for focusing national attention 

could bank on that. Why was the program shaped this on the problem, for ending the period of 

More sage criticism focuses on three way? Energy Aide Schlesinger and oth- inertia and corridor infighting within 
main points: er Carter assistants insist they were sim- the Administration, and for opening an 

► The program, which is very mod- ply being pragmatic, looking for the intense, even vehement, national debate, 

est compared with what it promises, is quickest, most effective way to solve en- It is just possible that out of this de- 
aimed too strictly at conservation, too ergy problems. Yet an ideological tone bate will come a new partnership be¬ 
little at increasing supplies of gas and of suspicion of the oil companies seemed tween Government and business, closer 
oil as well as coal. to wind through many of Carter’s re- than Carter himself has proposed. An 

► It relies too heavily on Govern- marks. In his April 18 speech, he told articulate advocate of such an approach 

ment taxation, too little on the work- the public that “you might be right" in is Thornton Bradshaw, the thoughtful 

ingsof the market price mechanism. believing that the oil industry has been president of Atlantic Richfield. Despite 

► It is potentially more economical- withholding supplies from the market his belief in capitalism, Bradshaw con - 

ly restrictive than it need be. —even though an Interior Department tends that the U.S. does not enjoy a to- 

Conservation unquestionably is nec- investigation of’the possible extent of tally free market in which competing 

essary, and Carter is right in contend- such withholding has not even begun. and countervailing forces work, as 

ing in effect that consumers and indus- Why did Carter propose letting Adam Smith would have it, for the ul- 
try will not save energy unless waste is higher taxes rather than higher prices timate benefit of the consumer. Instead, 

heavily penalized financially. Through discourage energy consumption 9 The the U.S. already has developed an only 

the familiar use of taxation to bring obvious answer: to prevent oil compa- partially free market characterized by 

about socially desirable change, the Ad- nies from making windfall profits In his a unique blend of private and Govern- 

ministration is seeking to give industry press conference, he noted that the oil ment forces, 

and consumers a number of choices in companies, under his plan, will have to 

which “doing the right thing" will be report their profits in each geographical ■ n that mixed environment, Bradshaw 

profitable. But the President has perhaps area and for each type of fuel they pro- ■ sees the need for each element to per- 

Unwittingly discouraged the chances for duce That, he said, might well disclose I form the function that it does best, 

the possibility of increasing U.S. oil and anticompetitive practices that the Gov- ■ As Bradshaw wrote in the February 

gas supplies by rigging his taxes so that ernmenl could then use to prosecute the Fortune : “We should not strive to bring 

the oil industry gets no additional mon- oil companies under the antitrust laws, about more government intervention in 

ey to find and develop new oil and gas and perhaps avoid any necessity of economic matters, but we surely need 

fields. Complains John Winger, the breaking up the companies or making to make that intervention more ratio- 

Chase Manhattan Bank’s chief oil econ- them get out of non-oil energy fields, nai " Bradshaw s prescription: Govern- 

omist: “There was a reference by the such as coal or nuclear power. This stand ment must set the overall goals and sig- 

President to the need for higher prices marked a softening of his position from nai to industry what it wants done. Then, 

to deal with replacement costs [of oil], the campaign: Candidate Carter said he with a minimum of federal interference, 

and in the next breath he said he would would probably favor making the oil industry should get on with the job of ac- 

raise the price through the tax mech- companies split off marketing activities complishing theie goals, 

an ism. That doesn’t provide the funds and get out of non-oil businesses. That may or may not happen. But 

to pay the bills for development " Is there a compelling alternative to the energy crisis demonstrates once 

By relying almost exclusively on fed- the Carter program? Many parts of the again that the U.S. no longer can afford 

eral tax incentives and penalties, Carter plan—the stand-by gasoline taxes, the the luxury of having the Federal Gov- 

also raises a danger of making the Gov- moves to push industry toward using eminent and the business community 

I eminent the director and problem soiv- coal—make sense. Moreover, a Demo- regard one another as adversaries to be 

on energy as well as the goal setter, cralic President cannot be expected to wounded at every turn. 



HOPING TO FIND A NSW LIFf, MEXICANS WADE ACROSS THE RIO GRANDE RIVER NEAR EL PASO, TEXAS, TO ENTER THE U.S. AS ILLEGAL ALIENS 

"No commandos or assault troops have shown more determination in storming a country that tries to keep them out " 


The U.S. is being invaded so silent¬ 
ly and surreptitiously that most Amer¬ 
icans are not even aware of it. The in¬ 
vaders come by land, sea and air. They 
fly commercial and private aircraft, they 
jump ship or sail their own boats: they 
scale mountains and swim rivers. Some 
have crawled through a mile-long tun¬ 
nel; others have squeezed through the 
San Antonio sewerage system. No com¬ 
mandos or assault troops have shown 
more ingenuity and determination in 
storming a country tha* tries to keep 
them out. They are the illegal immi¬ 
grants who come not to destroy but to 
enjoy the blessings of the most prosper¬ 
ous nation on earth. 

Vast Scale. What was once a trick¬ 
le has become a flood. Exact figures are 
hard to come by, but U.S. officials es¬ 
timate that between 6 million and 10 
million illegal aliens are living in the 
U.S. Last year alone, between 500,000 
and I million arrived—while another 
750,000 were caught and deported. If 
these numbers are added to the 400,000 
legal newcomers who enter every year, 
it is apparent that the U.S. is experi¬ 
encing an immigration on the vast scale 
of that of the turn of the century.* Last 
week, while concentrating on energy, 
the Carter Administration was studying 
the implications of the invasion and try¬ 
ing to solve the problems it raises. 

The growing population and unem¬ 
ployment of the Third World countries 
are propelling people to a better life in 
the U.S. Some 80% of the illegal aliens 

•The immigration law provides ait annual quota 
of 170,000 for the Eastern Hemisphere and 120,000 
for the Western. Another 110,000—primarily rel¬ 
atives—are permitted to enter under special pro¬ 
visions. In the Eastern Hemisphere, each nation 
hat a quota, and immigrants are accepted largely 
on the basis of their skills and family ties to u.S. 
citizens* There are no national quotas in the West¬ 
ern Hemisphere; immigrant* are accepted on the 
flm served. 


now living in America came from Mex¬ 
ico, where the population is growing at 
the rate of 3 5% a year, the jobless rate 
approaches 40%, and a man lucky 
enough to find work may be paid $1 a 
day. Small wonder that close to 10% of 
all Mexicans actually reside in the U.S., 
and Los Angeles has the third largest 
concentration of Mexicans (after Mex¬ 
ico City and Guadalajara). 

In the past few years increasing 
numbers of Haitians, Colombians, Ja¬ 
maicans, Greeks, Filipinos and Nigeri¬ 
ans have joined the migration. The 
aliens used to do mainly farm work in 
the South and Southwest. But they have 
now established enclaves in major ur¬ 
ban centers. According to the Immigra¬ 
tion and Naturalization Service esti¬ 
mates, there are 50,000 illegal aliens in 
Washington, D.C, more than 500,000 
in Chicago and 1.3 million in the New 
York metropolitan area. Says Leonard 
Chapman, who stepped down last 
month as commissioner of the INS: “We 
have become the haven for the unem¬ 
ployed of the world. I think it's going to 
be catastrophic.” 

This incessant invasion presents the 
U.S. with a basic dilemma. A nation of 
immigrants is reluctant to reject other 
immigrants, particularly those who 
want to get ahead in the best American 
tradition. Few come for a handout; they 
are anxious to make a living. An illegal 
alien who is currently employed as an in¬ 
dustrial painter in Brooklyn used to live 
on a South Pacific island where he 
dreamed of the American paradise of 
hard work. “It is the obsession of every 
islander,” he says, “to come and be re¬ 
warded for what he does”—a dream 
shared round the world. 

But there is growing apprehension 
that the illegal immigrant’s dream- 
come-true may turn out to be a nation¬ 


al nightmare. The AFL-cio argues that 
the illegals not only take jobs away from 
Americans but force down wage levels 
by being willing to work for low sal¬ 
aries The ins estimates that the new¬ 
comers cost the American taxpayer $13 
billion a year in social services, and ag¬ 
gravate the already unfavorable balance 
of payments by annually sending home 
$3 billion—or more. 

Getting into America illegally is one 
of the easiest crimes to commit and one 
of the least punished. Says Chapman: 
“An illegal alien who is caught has to 
be one of the unluckiest fellas in the 
world.” Most of the illegal immigrants 
who arrive in the U.S. cross the 2,000- 
mile-long Mexican border, where a 
small number of federal agents are over¬ 
whelmed by the size of their job (see box 
page 41). Professional smuggling rings 
provide guides for a fee ranging from 
$ 100 to $ 1.000, forged papers from $300 
to $1,200, depending on the quality of 
the forgery and the affluence of the im¬ 
migrant. Last year the ins apprehended 
9,600 smugglers and figure at least twice 
that number got away. 

Brisk Trade. Finding work is sel¬ 
dom a problem, as long as the immi¬ 
grants are not fussy about what they do, 
and few are. All they have to show an 
employer is a Social Security card, which 
is about as hard to acquire as a Pop- 
sicle. They can either borrow one, buy 
a forged one or get a genuine one by sub¬ 
mitting a driver’s license. 

If they are reasonably cautious, they 
will probably never be detected. The un¬ 
dermanned INS, whose enforcement 
staff numbers fewer than 2,900, oper¬ 
ates mainly on tips it receives. No gov¬ 
ernment agency is under any pressure 
to report the “undocumented” aliens it 
comes across. Even if An immigrant is 
caught, he is often released on his pledge 





that he will leave the country; he may re¬ 
nege and simply move to a different job 
in another area. Criminal penalties are 
seldom imposed by courts with over¬ 
crowded dockets. 

Once an alien is settled in America, 
he seeks legitimacy as fast as possible. 
The easiest route is marriage. If he weds 
a U.S. citizen, he can become a legal res¬ 
ident. A brisk trade flourishes in quick¬ 
ie, temporary marriages; for a fee of 
around $1,000, many American men 
and women will offer to wed an illegal 
alien The couple arc soon divorced; the 
alien wins the right to stay in the coun¬ 
try while the American is ready for the 
next match. If a marriage partner is not 
available, an illegal alien can use an¬ 
other close relation to gain legality. Gino 
Ciampa, 28, a hairdresser in Boston, pre¬ 
ferred not to wed in order to stay in 
America. “I wanted to marry for love" 
he explains. Instead he persuaded his 
mother to come from Italy to live for a 
year with her brother, an American cit¬ 
izen That made her a legal U.S. res¬ 
ident. Once she was legal, so, with the 
proper filing of papers, was Gino. Then 
Mama returned to Italy. 

The illegal immigrants often have 
more to fear from exploiters, or “coy¬ 
otes." as they are called, than they do 
from American authorities. They are 
fair game for every kind of shyster law¬ 
yer and racketeer, many of their own 
ethnic background. The victims of the 
fleecing can scarcely complain to the po¬ 
lice, lest they give themselves away. 

Unshaken Resolve. To survive, the 
aliens gladly accept lower wages than 
Americans; their average hourly rate is 
often one-third or more below the stan¬ 
dard. U S. officials have found farm la¬ 
borers in the West who were paid $15 a 
week. Unscrupulous employers threaten 
to turn over the illegals to the INS if they 
complain. Kickbacks to the boss are 
commonplace; migrant workers often 
bed down in open fields. “We live the 
life of a concentration camp," says an il¬ 
legal Mexican in California. “It is cruel 
here, but one can at least eat." 

ILLEGAL MEXICAN IMMIGRANTS CLEARING RANCH 


determined to have tftetr/sJkfe ofpar- 
adise and nothing shakes their resolve. 

► “Juan/' 48 t an illegal Mexican im¬ 
migrant who now works in Florida, has 
crossed the border so often in search of 
work that he has Most count. He has been 
arrested at least a dc yen times and lives 
in constant fear of being sent home 
again. Just last month he narrowly es¬ 
caped detection when a border patrol 
questioned him at the nursery where he 
works, but the officers did not ask; for 
his papers. Says he: “I will work like 
this until I die/’ 

► Jorge Guerrero, 24, is an Ecua¬ 
dorian who jumped ship in San Fran¬ 
cisco at the age of 16. Three years later 
he was caught and deported. He re¬ 
turned by paying a smuggler $200 and 
enrolled in a federal job-training pro^ 
gram in Massachusetts, hoping to be¬ 
come an engineer. Discovered once 
again, he is now in jail on a charge of il¬ 
legal entry. Will he try to come back to 
the U.S. still another lime? “Why not?" 
he shrugs. “I’ve nothing to lose." 

► Giaccomo Fosse, 32, arrived in 
Boston from Italy on a 30-day visa and 
stayed on when he could not get it ex¬ 
tended. One Sunday after Mass, he paid 
$1.000 to a priest who promised to help 
him. Two weeks later the priest had dis¬ 
appeared and Fosse was arrested and 
deported to Italy. Undeterred, he went 
to Germany, obtained another 30-day 
visa to the U.S. and returned to Boston 
He looked up a girl he had met on his 
first trip and married her. That set up 
Giaccomo to become a legal resident, al¬ 
though INS agents checked the hotel to 
make sure the couple had spent their 
wedding night together. 

► Andre TaSsy, 30, was accused of 
plotting against the Haitian government 
and imprisoned for 2 X A years. After his 
release in 1974, he and his wife 
and 31 others fled in a leaky 14- 
ft. boat. First they landed in 
Cuba, where the craft was re¬ 
paired. Then they pushed on to 
Florida. As soon as they had 


botid Awaiting ft 

•ton on his deptirutioti. Unlike tUibah*/ 
most Haitians tuns nbt recognized a i paP- 
Iitical refugees by and at* fife 

permitted to stay. Says an embittered \ 
Tassy: "Cubansget papers, money and 
food stamps Nothing for in* Haiti 
► Guillermo Morales, 28, Uvedwith 
a dozen brpfhew and sisters in a MLexr 
lean 

he heard about an ' 

ply him with ah American wife for $100. 
He paid up, Crossed the border and mar¬ 
ried the woman in Laredo. After work- 
9 mg as a welder for three years, he saved « 
enough money to marry the Mexican 
woman he really loved. Unfortunately/ . 
he forgot 10 get a divorce from his first 
wife. He barely escaped to Mexico with 
the border patrpl on his heels. 

A curious mixture of groups—civil , 
rights and Mexican-American organi¬ 
zations, large farmers and the Wall 
Street Journal —is sympathetic to the il¬ 
legal immigration. They claim that these 
foreigners fill the kinds of jobs that most 
Americans shun. The aliens serve as 
bus boys, dishwashers, laundry men. por¬ 
ters, sweepers. They have been found 
painting the Statue of Liberty and clean¬ 
ing up the INS offices in Washington. 
Desperate for domestics, many affluent 
households hire illegal aliens, and some 
housewives in Beverly Hills even forge 
documents for their maids and pay for 
their secret trips back to Mexico. Farm¬ 
ers—particularly those in Florida and 
California—are especially dependent 
upon the newcomers. Asks Perry Ells¬ 
worth, executive vice president of the 
National Council of Agricultural Em¬ 
ployers: “Do you know how many 
Americans are interested in stoop labor? 

ALIENS UNDER ARREST NEAP ORLANDO, FLA. 
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INS NOMINEE LEONEL J. CASTILLO 
Timely gesture of good will. 

Without that labor [of the aliens], many 
farms would have to mechanize or fold.” 

Nick Capous, a former illegal alien 
from Greece who now owns a $5 million- 
a-year painting firm in New York City, 
has discovered that U.S. citizens are un¬ 
willing to perform high-risk, low-pay¬ 
ing jobs. After Americans spend a few 
weeks up in the rigging painting bridg¬ 
es or towers, he says disdainfully, they 


quit ahd try to collect unemployment. 

Yet there is evidence that, illegal 
aliens are talers at least some j » from 
Americans because of their tfrilHogrtess 
to work for less money. Unemployment; 
for example, is high among Union car¬ 
penters in Houston even though the city 
is in the midst of a building boom. The 
reason is that contractors are holding 
out for Mexican immigrants who will ac¬ 
cept less than the minimum wage. Says 
Labor Secretary Ray Marshall: “We 
work hard to create a few jobs, and 
these are swamped by people crossing 
theborder.” 

Cursory Proof. The ins figures that 
in 1975, 1 million jobs that were held 
by illegals could have been switched to 
Americans: 150,000 of them in heavy in¬ 
dustry, 214,000 in light industry, 301.000 
in the service trades and 335,000 in ag¬ 
riculture. That would be enough today 
to reduce the unemployment rale from 
7.3% to 6.3%. 

There is also mounting concern 
about the additional pressure that ille¬ 
gal immigrants are putting on already 
overburdened social services and facil¬ 
ities. For the most part, illegals avoid 
welfare since they come to the U.S. to 
work. But increasingly, as they bring 
their families along with them, the new¬ 
comers are taking advantage of relief 
programs, which are all too easy to ap¬ 
ply for. In 1975, 370 of the 21,039 il¬ 


On the Track of the Invaders 


The watch on the Rio Grande is a 
most crucial outpost in the ceaseless war 
of nerves with the illegal Mexican im¬ 
migrants. Here they can be quickly ap¬ 
prehended and returned home with a 
minimum of fuss and expense. The prob¬ 
lem is catching them, for they have as 
many escape routes as the snakelike Rio 
Grande has bends. Maintaining the dai¬ 
ly vigil in the Harlingen sector of the 
Texas-Mexican border is Roland Lom- 
blot, 51, a 27-year veteran of the U.S. 
Border Patrol. He and his eleven-man 
crew capture an average of 200 aliens a 
month. But the agents are so outmanned 
that they figure 2,000 get by them. 

The officers have studied every pos¬ 
sible escape route through river, canal, 
drainage ditch and cow trail. They are 
familiar with the telltale habits of their 
quarry. Most aliens are hungp^. dirty, 
and walk With a nervous gait. Their 
clothes may betray them. On the wall 
in Lomblot’s office, a big picture frame 
encloses types of Mexican and Amer¬ 
ican shoe heels so that an agent can tell 
the difference at a glance. 

Every night Lomblot stations two of 
his men on the river to guard a stretch 
39 miles, long. Their principal piece of 
equipment is a “people sniffer/' an elec¬ 
tronic sensing device developed to catch 
the prowling Viet Cong. Despite its 
itwite, the instrument actually detects 


the minute seismic vibrations caused by 
a person walking. The agents place the 
gadget—the size of a briefcase—near the 
banks of the Rio Grande and don ear¬ 
phones. When they pick up a vibration, 
they move in to seize their prey. 

But the agents are often outwitted 
Farmers on the U.S. side of the river 
sometimes put out empty boxes at sun¬ 
set. Mexicans swim the river at night, 
pick okra in the early morning when it 
is fresh, then swim back home. The 
farmer returns at midday and, lo, his 
boxes are full. A Mexican labor man¬ 
ager, who hires the workers, arrives later 
in the day for his pay. Says Lomblot: 
“The farmer gets cheap labor, the Mex¬ 
icans keep from starving, and every¬ 
body’s happy but the border patrol.” 

■ 

At dawn other agents go out to 
search for aliens who may have slipped 
by during the night. One day Time's Bill 
Starr accompanied Lomblot on a search. 
Starr's report: 

“We were headed into the morning 
sun. 'Fresh tracks are easily seen when 
you look into the sun/ Lomblot ex¬ 
plained. 4 We can also tell how long ago 
they were made by how windblown they 
are/ We passed a sugar-cane field. 'Hate 
to see sugar cane grown this close to the 
river/ he said. 'Good place for aliens to 
hide. Good place to hide dope or smug¬ 


legal aliens who were apprehended in 
New York City were discovered to have 
received S500.000 in welfare payments, 
although they owned $1.4 million in as¬ 
sets. Aliens manage to get on the rolls 
for Medicare and Medicaid, and they 
get free emergency treatment at hospi¬ 
tals. They also send their children to 
school as required by law. As they reg¬ 
ister for various programs, they are 
asked to give only cursory proof of their 
legal status and take a small risk of de¬ 
tection. Some court decisions, in fact, 
have made it harder for the ins to check 
up on aliens. In 1975 a California court 
ruled that school officials cannot release 
the names of illegal immigrants. 

Illegal aliens are probably among 
the most law-abiding people in Amer¬ 
ica. 1 if only to avoid coming to the at¬ 
tention of the police. But like other 
groups, they are becoming more in¬ 
volved in crime, ranging from muggings 
to narcotics smuggling. Last week in 
New York City, an illegal Panamanian 
immigrant shot two policemen when 
they tried to arrest him in the course of 
a drug sale; one was killed. Says Charles 
Knapp, a troubleshooter for the U.S. La¬ 
bor Department: “We’re setting up a 
whole new underclass of people who are 
essentially outside the law.” 

This week Cabinet members are 
submitting a broad-gauged attack on the 
problem for President Carter's consid- 


gled merchandise and later pick it up.' 
I Drugs as well as people do indeed flaw 
north across the river. | 

“We saw some tracks. Lomblot stud¬ 
ied them. We backtracked to where a 
road turns off the river and, sure enough, 
the tracks came from that direction. We 
followed the tracks until the next inter¬ 
section, where they turned north. On the 
radio we learned that one of Lomblot's 
night agents had spotted three Mexicans 
walking north with inner tubes. Perhaps 
the tubes helped them cross the river, 
and now, desperate for money, they 
would try to sell them. For a while, Lom¬ 
blot lost the tracks, but he continued 
along the road, always angling toward 
the north. The paved road stopped at a 
farmhouse with only a dirt road con¬ 
tinuing farther north. Here it was easy 
to see the footprints. 

“A border patrol vehicle approached 
along the road. Two aliens were inside: 
Edmundo Vargas, 17, and Juan P6rez, 
15. Both were dirty, tired, scared. After 
crossing the river at night, they told us. 
tljey hid in the brush while a surveying 
crew ate lunch. When the crew left, the 
Mexicans devoured banana peelings, 
apple cores and bits and pieces of cheese 
left on wax paper. ‘First time/ Edmun¬ 
do explained. ‘We just came across the 
river for a few days. Today we were go¬ 
ing back to Mexico.' They would make 
the trip courtesy of the U.S. Govern¬ 
ment. But. as Lomblot knows all too 
well, they were likely to be back.” 





eration. The program is expected to offer 
a considerable concession to illegal im¬ 
migrants now in the U.S. Those who ar¬ 
rived before a certain date—perhaps 
1970—would be offered complete am¬ 
nesty and recognized as U.S. citizens. 
“Some element of amnesty will be man¬ 
datory,” says Carter. “Some of these il¬ 
legal aliens have been here for 15 or 20 
years. They are American citizens in the 
practical sense of the word.” 

To control the number of illegal 
aliens entering the U.S. in the future, 
the Administration is considering sanc¬ 
tions—presumably stiff fines—against 
employers who knowingly hire such im¬ 
migrants. This approach is supported by 
the AFL-CiO, but has been bitterly re¬ 
sisted in Congress by farm-state repre¬ 
sentatives, notably Senator lames East- 
land of Mississippi, chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee, which would have 
to approve the bill 

More money and manpower would 
go to the hard-pressed INS, and the Fed¬ 
eral Government could take other steps 
to tighten the net against the flood of il¬ 
legal aliens. The U.S. could follow the 
example of other democracies and scru¬ 
tinize aliens more closely at ports of 
entry. At the same time, border patrols 
must be increased to head off the far 
greater number of immigrants who en¬ 
ter the U S. without ever being seen. The 
Social Security Administration could 
check on an immigrant's status before 
it issued him a card. As in Britain and 
France, local police might be authorized 
to help the INS apprehend illegal aliens. 
More immigration judges could be ap¬ 
pointed and empowered to levy fines as 
well as to rule on deportations. 

Continuing Burden. As he pre¬ 
pares his amnesty along with his crack¬ 
down, Carter made another gesture of 
good will toward the immigrant commu¬ 
nity by nominating a Mexican-Ameri- 
can, Leonel J. Castillo, 37, to be INS com¬ 
missioner. Born and raised in Texas, 
Castillo served in the Peace Corps, then 
returned to Texas to lead a desegrega¬ 
tion fight in Houston. He was elected 
Houston controller in 1971 and was 
twice re-elected. Although he has yet to 
be confirmed by the Senate, Castillo has 
already worked with Attorney General 
Griffin Bell on the new program. 

Castillo will have the job of trying to 
persuade Mexico to reduce the flow of il¬ 
legal immigrants to the north As an in¬ 
centive, Carter’s program is expected to 
include economic aid to Mexico to help 
set up labor-intensive projects, with an 
emphasis on farming, that will reduce 
the nation's chronic unemployment. 
That may help some, but certainly not 
enough. In the years ahead, the U.S. is 
likely to continue to be burdened with 
the fact that it is still pre-eminently the 
land of opportunity and promise—and 
that hundreds of thousands of people 
who cannot immigrate legally will try 
.everything in their power to cross the 
(border somewhere, sometime, somehow, 
and stay as long as they can. 
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EXPENSIVE CARE AT YALE-NEW HAVEN HOSPITAL'S CLINIC POE SABIES 


HEALTH 

A Bitfer Pill for U.S Hospitals 


American medicine has been able 
to compound all manner of miracles, 
ranging from the creation of powerful 
antibiotics that can dispatch a brash ba¬ 
cillus to the introduction of death-de¬ 
fying surgical procedures. Yet there is 
one illness that has baffled U S. doctors: 
how to contain sharply rising medical 
costs, which have climbed from S42 bil¬ 
lion to nearly $140 billion (almost twice 
the inflation rate) in a decade and now 
total more than the country spends on 
national defense. One reason for the 
soaring costs is more sophisticated care, 
but another is the “third party” problem 
—more than 90% of hospital bills are 
paid by various forms of insurance in¬ 
stead of by the patient or the hospital. 

Now, in his first major health leg¬ 
islation, President Carter has decided to 
intervene on behalf of the impoverished 
medical consumer. In a program expect¬ 
ed to be sent to Congress this week, the 
Administration is demanding tough re¬ 
straints on the fastest growing U.S. med¬ 
ical bill, hospital costs, which last year 
totaled $55.4 billion. What is more, the 
proposal is only the first step toward 
Carter's long-range goal: comprehensive 
national health insurance. 

Carter will try to put a lid on hos¬ 
pital costs in two ways. First, he would 
impose a complex formula, using living 
costs and the G.N.P., to hold hikes in 
total hospital revenue to no more than 
9% next year. More important, if it takes 
effect by Carter’s Oct. 1 target date, the 
legislation would establish a nationwide 
limit on total capital expenditures by the 
country’s more than 7,000 hospitals of 
about $3 billion next year. This is rough¬ 
ly half what they had expected to spend 
on new buildingB, equipment and other 
major purchases. The restrictions would 
apply to all public hospitals, except those 
run by the Federal Government. 

Ifctaibofho* is 


to be accomplished will emerge when 
HEW Secretary, Joseph Califano, tries to 
sell the program to Congress. It is cer¬ 
tain that state and regional health au¬ 
thorities will be called upon to cooper¬ 
ate with federal officials in deciding just 
who can spend how much on what. For 
example, if two nearby hospitals in the 
same town both want to buy comput¬ 
erized X ray scanners (cost: $500,000 to 
$750,000), only one of the institutions 
may be allowed to make the purchase. 
Carter also hopes to place an annual 
ceiling of no more than $ 100,000—a pid¬ 
dling amount in the hospital business 
—on what any single institution can 
spend on new equipment. 

Talmadgu Bill. Officials stress that 
the program is only temporary. In part, 
this is to avoid bruising the feelings of 
the President’s fellow Georgian, Her¬ 
man Talmadge, chairman of a Senate 
health subcommittee, who has been 
working on a more modest cost-contain¬ 
ment plan: a bill that offers hospitals bo¬ 
nuses if they keep down Medicaid and 
Medicare billings. If unrestrained, total 
Medicaid and Medicare expenditures 
are expected to leap 18% in the next fis¬ 
cal year, to $38 billion. 

No matter how well it is sugar-coat¬ 
ed, the medical Establishment and its 
supporters in Congress are not likely to 
swallow Carter’s economy medicine eas¬ 
ily. Warns John McMahon, president of 
the American Hospital Association: 
“I’m certain that any across-the-board 
ceiling will bring the total opposition of 
the hospital held.” Predicting such a 
measure would reduce services, he adds: 
“The real losers will be the sick and in¬ 
jured.” That is an understandable fear. 
But unless the hospitals agree on a sound 
alternative to the President’s lull, the ep¬ 
idemic of rising hospital costs will con¬ 
tinue, with ominous cohsequeaces for 


ECONOMY&BUSINESS 


HOUSING 


Better to Buy Now Than Wait Till Later 


Like most people, Manhattan attor¬ 
ney Michael Carter looked long and 
hard before buying a home. Last month 
his winter-long search finally paid off 
and Carter signed for a new five-bed- 
room contemporary house in fashion¬ 
able Fairfield County, Conn. He was not 
alone. With personal income rising, and 
lenders flush with mortgage money, 
Americans all across the country are 
streaming back into the housing mar¬ 
ket, accelerating a two-year recovery 
that now shows signs of ripening into 
an authentic boom. 

Figures released last week by the 
Commerce Department show the mag¬ 
nitude of the trend. New housing starts 
in March jumped 49 % over the 1976 
pace to an annual rate of 2.1 million. 
That was the highest since May 1973, 
and more than twice the eleven-year re¬ 
cession low of 923,000 touched in Feb¬ 
ruary 1975. Single-family dwellings ac¬ 
counted for most of the surge. The 
March annual rate of 1.5 .million was 
the highest for any single month since 
the Government began keeping records 
in 1959; experts believe it was bettered 
only a couple of times in the 1950s. 

Builders agree that the March per¬ 
formance was no fluke. With the excep¬ 
tion of January, when o; e of the worst 
U S. winters in a century stopped build¬ 
ing in many parts of the nation, the mar¬ 
ket from Brentwood, Calif., to Boston 
has been rising for months. Builders, 
mortgage lenders and real estate agents 
are scrambling to keep up with demand. 
Says Jerald Ruben, president of Gen¬ 
eral Realty Corp., one of the largest new- 
home real estate agencies in the Detroit 
area: “It's the most fantastic thing I’ve 
seen in 25 years.” Reports Connecticut 
Realtor Phyllis McGovern: ‘The mo¬ 


mentum has been building for over a 
year, but I’ve never seen anything like 
the last three months.” 

One reason for the market buoyancy 
is the increase in the number of young 
people—born in the postwar baby boom 
—who, seeking more space for their own 
young children, are now entering the 
market as first-time house buyers. But 
an equally important reason for the 
home-buying surge is a highly paradox¬ 
ical one: rocketing housing inflation that 
threatens to turn the old joke “If you 
had to buy today the house you’re liv¬ 
ing in, you couldn't afford it” into grim 
reality. Since 1970. according to a re¬ 
cent joint study by Harvard University 
and M.I.T., the price of new houses has 
climbed twice as fast as family incomes. 
The cost of maintaining a home (insur¬ 
ance. heating, properly taxes) has risen 
still more. If present trends continue, the 
average new home, which now sells for 
$53,100, will go for $78,000 by 1981. 

Now or Never. In 1974 and 1975, 
inflation frightened many would-be buy¬ 
ers out of the housing market Now it is 
having the reverse effect, rationally or 
not, people who have any thought of 
buying a house figure they had better 
move immediately before the price of 
single-family homes climbs beyond the 
reach of all but the wealthiest. Says At¬ 
lanta Businessman Rod Kinder, 51, who 
paid $89,500 for a New England type 
house in the Atlanta suburb of Dun- 
woody last month: “We decided to buy 
now before it got out of the realm of re¬ 
ality altogether. It was now or never.” 

The boom is being fueled by lend¬ 
ing institutions stuffed with available 
mortgage money. During the past two 
years many cautious consumers fattened 
their savings accounts instead of spend¬ 



ing. The country's savings and loan in¬ 
stitutions, prime source of housing mort¬ 
gage money, not only replaced the cash 
that drained out of them during the 
money squeeze of 1973-74. but grew 
heavy with funds that no one wanted to 
borrow. Now mortgage interest rates 
have declined to a national average of 
to 8 v. 9% at the height of the 
money squeeze, and S and Ls are re¬ 
quiring as little as 10% down, compared 
to 1974 when buyers had to put up as 
much as 30%. 

Is there a limit to the housing spi¬ 
ral? President Carter's energy conser¬ 
vation program, announced last week, 
will certainly take at least some of the 
luster off the great American Dream of 
a home in the suburbs Gasoline prices 
—and thus commuting costs for many 



HOMSS GOING UP IN NEW JERSEY 
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suburbanites—seem destined to* rise 
sharply over the next several years, 
along with home heating costs. Some 
home builders in temperate and colder 
climates are now including wall and ceil¬ 
ing insulation, but much of the coun¬ 
try’s existing housing stock lacks prop¬ 
er protection. That may make it difficult 
for new-house buyers to get rid of their 
old ones. Although it picked up last 
month, multifamily construction has 
been slack as the market continues to 
absorb a glut of new building of that 
type completed during the early 1970s. 

Still, Otto Eckstein, a member of 
Time's Board of Economists, forecasts 
total 1977 housing starts of 1 9 million, 
down a bit from the March pace but 
about 24% higher than last year. For 
the moment, at least, a house in the sub¬ 
urbs appears to eager buyers to be a kind 
of inflation hedge with crabgrass. 
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PROFITS 


A Mixed Springtime 

Not only housing starts, but some 
other key indicators last week showed 
that the economy is surging into spring 
with the vigor of a baseball rookie. De¬ 
spite the bitter winter, total U.S. output 
of goods and services rose 5.2% during 
the first three months of the year, up 
smartly from the 2.6% rate in the last 
quarter of 1976. Inflation slowed; con¬ 
sumer prices in March rose at an an¬ 
nual rate of 7.4%, v. 12.7% in February 
and 10% in January. March industrial 
production took its biggest jump in 19 
months—-1.4%—and personal income 
scored its largest increase in almost two 
jyears, to a record S1.486 trillion. But cor- 
Ibrate profits, one of the most impor- 
WiOndicators of all, were mixed. Over¬ 


all they were strong, but in contrast to 
last year, when huge profit gains were al¬ 
most universal throughout American in* 
dustry, there were enough lackluster and 
downright poor reports to make the 
quarter less than cause for applause in 
the trading pits. 

Most disappointing to Wall Street 
analysts was the performance of IBM, 
which has become expected to ring up 
big gains every quarter. This time its 
net income rose only 5.3% from the first 
quarter of 1976, in part because of price 
cutting. The report helped send the Dow 
Jones average of 30 industrial stocks 
down 8 points in one session. Steel was 
off; Republic, the industry’s fourth larg¬ 
est producer, reported a $6.2 million loss 
for the period, caused largely by winter 
natural-gas shortages and transporta¬ 
tion difficulties. Chemical company 
earnings were down, despite rising sales. 
Union Carbide was off 20%, to $81.5 
million. Du Pont, the largest producer, 
registered earnings of $121 million, 12% 
below a year earlier. Chairman Irving 
S. Shapiro said depressed prices of syn¬ 
thetic fibers hurt. 

Companies whose earnings were 
cramped by last winter s gas shortage 
are pressing plans to prevent recur¬ 
rences. Steelmaker Allegheny Ludlum, 
whose first-quarter earnings were cut to 
less than half of what they were last year, 
is going further than most. It has begun 
to drill its own £as wells in Ohio and 
Pennsylvania, build stockpiles of oil, and 
redesign furnaces so that they can be 
easily switched from gas to oil, propane 
and even tar. Says Chief Executive Rob¬ 
ert J. Buckley: “We are working vigor¬ 
ously to have far greater capability next 
year and in the long-term future to deal 
with such an energy crisis, for we are 
well aware that it could happen again.” 

Many Did Wall. Yet for each down- 
beat performance, there were many 
companies that did well. Xerox, strug¬ 
gling against stiff com petition in the cop¬ 
ier held from Eastman Kodak, IBM and 
Savin, posted a 12% earnings rise, to 
$91.6 million, about equal to total com¬ 
pany revenues 15 years ago. American 
Telephone & Telegraph, which last year 
became the first U.S. company to earn 
more than $1 billion in a single quarter, 
did it again in the recent quarter. Earn¬ 
ings were $1.09 billion, up 26%. Polar¬ 
oid, expected to introduce its long-await¬ 
ed instant movie camera at its annual 
meeting this week, earned $14 million, 
a 33% increase. 

A number of companies showed dra¬ 
matic advances. B.F. Goodrich’s earn¬ 
ings leaped 87%, largely because of 
strong tire sales. General Telephone & 
Electronics’ net was up 53%, mainly be¬ 
cause the rising value of the Canadian 
dollar made profits of its Canadian op¬ 
eration, when converted into U.S. dol¬ 
lars, take a big jump. American Airlines 
turned a $1.4 million profit for the quar¬ 
ter, v. an $8.8 million loss for the same 
period last year. It Was the line’s best 
first quarter in nine yean, and it nur- 


rored the irecovery of the US. airUiiein- 
dustry generally as higher fares, stable 
fuel prices and greater numbers of pas¬ 
sengers boosted revenues and earnings. 

Overall, first-quarter profits should 
be up 16% over last year's period (see 
chart), paced mainly by brisk retail sales 
generally and strong auto sales in par¬ 
ticular. The Big Three automakers will 
report first-quarter earnings this week, 
and they are expected to be good. For 
the year, profits should be up 20%, ac¬ 
cording to some projections. That is not 
as good as the 30% or so for 1976—but 
then nobody expected those gains to 
continue; last year’s profits were re¬ 
bounding from recession. The present 
level of profits still leaves many U.S. cor¬ 
porations awash in cash. That enables 
company treasurers happily to shun 
bank loans—too many of them angrily 
remember the stiff bank lending rates 
of 12% in 1974—and finance expansion 
internally. 


BROADCASTING 


Small Change at CBS 


CBS without William S. Paley? Ar¬ 
chie Bunker should sooner be sans scowl, 
Kojak minus his shiny pate. True, last 
week the company’s founder and guid¬ 
ing presence did say, as he promised last 
fall, that he would step down as chief ex¬ 
ecutive officer May 11. Paley also named 
his successor: John David Backe, CBS’s 
president, whom the chairman installed 
in October after tiring Arthur R. Tay¬ 
lor (Time, Oct. 25). But Paley will re¬ 
main chairman and will still hold 6% 
of CBS’s stock. He took care to tell share¬ 
holders at the annual meeting in Los 
Angeles, where he announced the 
switch, that he would keep a hand in 
“such areas as policy questions, acqui¬ 
sitions, planning and creative activities” 
—a pretty fair definition of a chief ex- 
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tcudvtft faterttU. Said one cad insider. 
"FWey ha* given up every position ex¬ 
cept emperor/’ 

Even so, Btcke (rhymes with hock¬ 
ey) undoubtedly will take over the day- 
to-day running of the company. Paley 
spent 50 years building up CBS from a 
tiny string Of radio stations, knows what 
he wants and is not given to golfing away 
his last years. But he does need more 
time to relax and travel, especially since 
his wife Babe has been ill. Says a CBS ex¬ 
ecutive: “Remember that Paley is 75 and 
can’t work 18 hours day after day. He 
is like Zeus without the quiver full of 
lightning bolts. But you’ve still got to 
keep your ears open around here for 
boulders crashing through the fog. Pa¬ 
ley can still throw them.” 

And throw them he will, if often 
from afar. “There will be phone calls 
from wherever he is,” says Backe. The 
new chief executive, who is 44, seems a 
perfect choice for tandem harness with 
Paley. Brash Arthur Taylor had a hom¬ 
ing instinct for the limelight; he could 
not be trusted to refrain from redeco¬ 
rating Paley’s castle. But Backe is un¬ 
assuming, efficient, extremely bright 
and content to be an inner-sanctum 
manager. “It isn't a matter of my let¬ 
ting Bill influence me,” says he. “I do 
take his advice and we agree on most 
things.” Backe cannot be called a CByes- 
man, adds one executive, “but he'd be in¬ 
sane if he’d start bucking Paley.” 

Cool and Competent. Sane Backe 
is. He also is cool and competent, traits 
going back at least to his days as a Stra¬ 
tegic Air Command pilot in the 1950s 
(he still flies around on weekends in his 
private Cessna). After .receiving his 
M.B.A. from Cincinnati’s Xavier Uni¬ 
versity, he worked for General Electric. 
In 1966 he joined Silver Burdett Co., the 
publishing arm of General Learning 
Corp. (then owned jointly by GE and 
Time Inc.); General Learning was set up 
to explore new teaching techniques. Two 
years later Backe was running Silver 
Burdett, then he became chief executive 
of General Learning. In 1973 he moved 
to CBS to head its publishing group; prof¬ 
its rose from $3.2 million that year to 
$24.3 million in 1976. Right after be¬ 
coming president of CBS, he handled the 
$50 million acquisition of Fawcett Pub¬ 
lications, making CBS one of the nation's 
top publishers. 

“I have no plans for major devel¬ 
opments in the way of acquisitions,” says 
Backe. “I am more interested in inter¬ 
nal development.” There is plenty to de¬ 
velop. Though first-quarter profits were 
a record $33 million, the company has 
been stung by ABC's taking over the lead 
in prime-time TV ratings. Backe has 
scant experience in broadcasting 
—■which can only accentuate Paley's 
continued indispensability—and is the 
kind of manager who lets division heads 
run their own shops. Trouble is, the CBS 
network and programming chiefs are 
both so green that they have never 
scheduled a whole new TV season. 
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Ltft Huddfe, Women 

“Why can't a woman take after a 
man?” sang an exasperated Henry Hig¬ 
gins in My fair Lady. That tacit sen¬ 
timent all too often pervades male-dom¬ 
inated executive suites, report Social 
Psychologists Margaret Hennig and 
Anne Jardim of Boston's Simmons Col¬ 
lege. In their new book, The Managerial 
Woman (Anchor-Doubleday; $7.95), 
based on in-depth interviews with 125 
business-oriented women, they analyze 
why so few Women have become top cor¬ 
porate executives. Their answer: most 
women never learned to play football 
or other team sports. For corporate men, 
whom the authors got to know as com¬ 
pany consultants and teachers, life is one 
long battle on a metaphorical gridiron. 
Women who grow up in sex-stereotyped 
America playing tennis or figure-skat¬ 
ing do not know how to plan ahead, take 


risks, deal easily with victory and de¬ 
feat, play on a team. 

Thus women enter a corporate 
world that is still governed by the male 
life-style not knowing the subliminal 
rules of the game. Few become part of 
the informal corporate insider system 
that decides matters in unannounced 
huddles; most women executives do not 
even realize that it exists (perhaps part¬ 
ly because many huddles assemble by 
chance in the men’s room). 

Self-Improvement. Women exec¬ 
utives, say Hennig and Jardim, are pas¬ 
sive and overspecialized. They underes¬ 
timate their own achievements and 
often attribute their successes to luck; 
even when highly competent, they doubt 
themselves and spend much time on self- 
improvement. Men—those who become 
top executives anyway—assume they 
are competent and set out to see that 
somebody important realizes it. Women 
play it safe, wait to be recognized, then 
blame themselves when they are not re¬ 
warded—rather than raising the corpo¬ 
rate equivalent of the athlete’s cry: “Play 
me or trade me.” 


Blit of course a few women do be* 
come top executives. Why? Hennig had 
found earlier—in a study of the careers 
of 25 company presidents and vice pres¬ 
idents that earned her a doctorate from 
the Harvard Business School—that such 
successful women were first-bom or only 
children. They grew up very close to 
their fathers, who shared activities with 
them as if they were boys. Thus they ac¬ 
quired a familiarity with the unwritten 
rules and a strong self-esteem, which 
carried them through the tryouts of their 
early years and landed them places at 
the middle-management level. At that 
point, the women faced an identity cri¬ 
sis: they had shelved their femininity for 
a decade in order to concentrate on their 
work, and they felt both a sense of per¬ 
sonal loss and a desire to continue their 
careers. All eventually resolved this con¬ 
flict by relaxing, taking a broader per¬ 
spective of their lives and their respon¬ 
sibilities—and often by marrying older 
men who already had families. Women 


who fail to redefine their lives in that 
way, Hennig and Jardim found as they 
interviewed other women in the course 
of their research, often stay in middle 
management, becoming even more ov¬ 
erspecialized and embittered. 

Since would-be women executives 
cannot arrange to be bom the only chil¬ 
dren of fathers who treat them like boys, 
The Managerial Woman offers some ad¬ 
vice, which amounts to learning to play 
the game the way men do* 

► Define your goals, analyze the costs 
and rewards of a management career. 
What do you really want 5, 10, 20 years 
from now? Set specific targets. 

► Acquire technical competence, but 
beware of overinvesting in a specialty: 
be ready for a broader perspective. 

► Look for someone in a higher man¬ 
agement position who will act as your 
mentor and coach. Expand your hori¬ 
zons and make yourself visible to other 
departments. 

► Be prepared to take risks and some¬ 
times to fail, but slay on the lookout for 
opportunities to prove your managerial 
skills. 



"\ want you to know, gentlemen, that at this moment I feel I have realized 
my full potential os a woman." 



BEHAVIOR 


Family: New Breed v. the Old 


In The Greening of America , Charles 
Reich offered the giddy prediction that 
the valqes of the 1960s counterculture 
would remake America. Although his 
thesis was vastly overstated, those val¬ 
ues are indeed becoming widespread. In 
1974, Pollster Daniel Yankelovich re¬ 
ported that America's noncollege youth 
were adopting the counterculture values 
of sexual freedom and self-fulfillment, 
and were increasingly rejecting patrio¬ 
tism, respect for authority and material 
success. Last week the results of anoth¬ 
er Yankelovich poll indicated that this 
shift in values “seems to be reshaping 
the nature of the American family and 
its child-rearing practices." 

The study. The American Family 
Report . Raising Children in a Changing 
Society, was based on a probability sam¬ 
pling of 1,230 households with one or 
more children under 13. It found that 
43% of the parents belong to the “New 
Breed." They stress freedom over au¬ 
thority, self-fulfillment over material 
success, and duty to self over duty to oth¬ 
ers—including their own children. The 
study found that New Breed parents are 
loving but self-oriented, and they take 
a laissez-faire attitude to their own child 
rearing. Says Yankelovich. it’s not the 
permissiveness of the 50s, which was 
child-centered and concerned with the 
fragility of the child Today, the parent 
says in effect, ‘I want to be free, so why 
shouldn't my children be free?' " 

Yankelovich sees “the gradual evo¬ 
lution of a new implied contract between 
parents and their children." In his view, 
Traditionalists—the 57% of parents 
committed to stricter child rearing and 
older American values—implicitly say 
to their children, “We will sacrifice for 
you and be repaid by your success and 
sense of obligation " The New Breed 
message We will not sacrifice for you. 
because we have our own lives to lead 
But when >ou are grown, you owe us 
nothing." 

Heavy Strain. Yet the New Breed 
feels the tug of old values and Tradi¬ 
tionalists feel the pull of the new. The 
study reports that Traditionalists are less 
willing to make sacrifices for their chil¬ 
dren than their parents were Moreover, 
Traditionalists generally agree with 
New Breeders (though by a smaller ma¬ 
jority) that unhappy parents should not 
remain married simply for the sake of 
the children. 

One significant finding is that New 
Breed parents are so uncertain about 
their new values that they set aside their 
\ own beliefs when teaching their chil- 
$ dren. For example, only 13% of all par¬ 
ents firmly believe that “people in au¬ 
thority know best," but 69% want to 


teach the principle to their 
young. Reports the study: 

“The children of the New 
Breed are being taught pa¬ 
triotism, the importance of 
saving, the need for hard 
work, respect for authority 
and that having sex outside 
marriage is morally wrong, 
all of which their parents no 
longer believe themselves." 

Some other findings: 

► Single parents (11% of 
the total) are more insecure 
about child rearing. Their 
children seem more unhap¬ 
py: they get along less well 
with other boys and girls, 
and complain more about 
their parents than other 
children do. 

► Belief in traditional sex 
roles is eroding, but a slim 
majority (52%) still feel that 
boys and girls should be 
raised differently. 

► Most parents (82%) be- BRYANT us 
lieve that mothers of small re / ev< 
children should not work 

outside the home unless necessary for 
economic reasons, but three-quarters of 
their children (aged 6 to 12) see noth¬ 
ing wrong with mothers taking jobs 

► A majority of parents are dubious 
about the care in day-care centers, and 
esteem for elementary schools is low. 
Four out of ten parents do not believe 
that schools can be counted on to teach 
reading and writing 

Though nine out of ten parents in 
the survey say they would choose to have 
children if they had it to do again, Yan¬ 
kelovich reports that they are generally 
plagued with doubts and under heavy 
strain because of changing attitudes. 
Says he: “It's clear that the new 
values and the old have not yet found a 
synthesis." 

Anita’s Circle 

SQUEEZE A FRUIT FOR ANITA BRY¬ 
ANT reads the T shirt worn in many of 
Manhattan's gay bars. But for homosex¬ 
uals in Miami, Singer Bryant's crusade 
against gay rights is no joke. A born- 
again Baptist and TV promoter for the 
Florida citrus industry, she has spent 
most of the past three months organiz¬ 
ing a drive to repeal Dade County's 
new ordinance barring discrimination 
against homosexuals in housing, em¬ 
ployment and public accommodations. 
As a result of two rulings, that issue is 
scheduled to be settled June 7 in a pub¬ 
lic referendum. 

On April 15 Miami Circuit Court 




BRYANT LISTENING TO GAY SPEAKER AT MIAMI HEARING 

"As relevant to the times as Little Women .“ 


Judge Sam 1. Silver disappointed oppo¬ 
nents of gay rights by ruling the ordi¬ 
nance constitutional. Last week the 
Dade County Coin mission, by a 5-to-4 
vote, rejected a move to repeal the mea¬ 
sure despite the budget-conscious argu¬ 
ment that repeal is the only way to avert 
a referendum that would cost taxpayers 
at least $300,000. Bryant's heavily re¬ 
ligious appeal (“God drew a circle and 
more or less asked me to step into it") 
has attracted fundamentalists and much 
of the Miami Catholic community, in¬ 
cluding family-oriented Cubans and 
Catholic Archbishop Coleman Carroll. 
Bryant is fond of quoting Leviticus. 
which.calls homosexuality an abomina¬ 
tion. Gays respond that the singer is ar¬ 
bitrary about which biblical injunctions 
to preach. Her husband, for instance, 
regularly violates Leviticus 1 admonition 
against shaving. Anyway, says Gay 
Writer Arthur Bell: "Leviticus is as rel¬ 
evant to the times as Little Women. ” 

The June 7 vote will probably have 
less to do with biblical quotes than with 
Bryant's charge that gays are a danger 
to Miami's youth. Says she: “They do 
much of their recruiting among chil¬ 
dren.** Her basic fear, she claims, is that 
religious and private schools will be 
forced to hire homosexual teachers. At 
week's end Bryant and her group were 
hardly clear favorites of the electorate: 
a poll published in the Miami Herald 
showed 42% in favor of the gay rights or¬ 
dinance, 33% opposed, with the rest un¬ 
decided. 
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CALVIN KLEIN'S CAMISOLES 


Going Public, Coming Out on Top 


When Carla Francis had finished 
dressing for a Dallas dinner party, her 
lawyer husband James took one look at 
her laced-up Merry Widow costume and 
expostulated, “Mercy! Are you going out 
that way?” “It does call attention,” 
agreed Carla. “But Yves Saint Laurent 
says it's O.K.” 

The garment in question was a cor- 
selette, which earlier generations of 
women wore for “support”—under a 
dress. Now, along with the camisole, 
which used to be the slip's better half, 
the corselette has gone public and come 
out on top. Even in staid Boston, Saint 
Laurent's revealing, sleeveless corse- 
lettes have been selling like $140 hot- 
cakes at his Saks Fifth Avenue and Bon- 
wit Teller outlets. Camisoles are just 
as popular. Says a buyer at Chicago's 
Marshall Field: “We are selling all we 
have.” In Los Angeles, Designer Lore 
Caulfield says that demand for her 
slinky satin camisoles has been so over¬ 
whelming that she has had to ration 
them. In Palm Beach, where the Mar¬ 
tha shop has had instant success with 
corselettes and camisoles, Co-Owner 
Lynn Manulis calls them “a very pro¬ 
vocative above-the-table look.” Joanne 
Stroud, professor of literature and psy¬ 
chology at the University of Dallas, 
bought two Saint Laurent corselettes. 
Her mother was shocked. Says Stroud: 
“I think she got the idea I'd become a 
cancan girl.” 

The camisole h la mode started in 
New York about three years ago, when 


Designer Fernando Sanchez introduced 
fluffy white tops and accompanying tri¬ 
ple-flounced petticoats. His customers 
today include Cher, Diana Ross, Bar¬ 
bara Sinatra and Marisa Berenson. Cal¬ 
vin Klein has come out with soft, scal- 
loped-edged camisoles for summer. 

The reason for the great coming-out 
party, says Carole Stein, a Manhattan- 
based Christian Dior executive, is that 
“women are basically sick and tired of 
looking like men. Clothes have been so 
ungodly tailored.” According to Design¬ 
er Caulfield, the new look's popularity 
has a lot to do with the financial side of 
women’s lib. “A working woman can af¬ 
ford to buy herself a $40 camisole, and 
she will reward herself with one.” The 
look is also a symbol of today’s more 
open sexuality, Caulfield maintains. 
“'When a young woman gets dressed in 
the morning, she doesn't know where 
she's going to get undressed.” For that 
matter, when she wears a corselette or 
a camisole, some observers may not be 
able to tell whether the lady is dressed 
or not. 

Chorus of Beepers 

Beep. Beep. A small black box in 
the pockel of an Omaha business ex¬ 
ecutive emits an electronic hiccup, its 
owner leaves a conference table to phone 
his stockbroker. Beep. A volunteer fire¬ 
man in Rockville Center, N.Y , jumps 
out of bed and into his uniform. Bweet. 
A Houston truck driver has a new de- 
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livery; and across town—bip-bip—an 
airline stewardess leaves her restaurant 
table to report for duty. Bweet. A vinyl- 
booted siren strutting her stuff on Times 
Square has a call-in customer. 

A portable paging device about the 
size of a cigarette pack, the beeper is a 
mini-radio receiver that puts the per¬ 
son carrying it on instant call from of¬ 
fice, home or anywhere else. Short-range 
protobeepers were used in hospitals in 
the early 1960s to summon doctors. 
Since then beepers have spread like elec¬ 
tronic calculators—from some 33,500 in 
1965 to an estimated 800,000 today, with 
production still growing at about 18% a 
year. About 500 U.S. companies now ei¬ 
ther manufacture beepers or operate 
beeper networks. In most systems, the 
caller dials a seven-digit number that 
feeds into a central computer. There the 
number is translated into a coded radio 
signal ancf fed by phone lines to a radio 
transmitter that sends the beep to the 
designated pocket receiver. 

Volca Messages. Customers can 
either rent the pocket pagers ($16-535 
a month depending on the model) or 
buy them outright ($175-5400). Some 
models come equipped with earphones, 
flashing lights or vibrators for use in 
high-noise areas. Doctors and lawyers 
often choose Motorola's Pageboy II with 
its computer-like Mem-O-Lert, which 
silences the call but records it for re¬ 
trieval later on. The most elaborate pag¬ 
ers produce voice messages. 

The uses for beepers are legion. Chil¬ 
dren in affluent La Jc£la, Calif., get 
beeped home to dinner. Guests at Man¬ 
hattan's Statler Hilton who expect im¬ 
portant calls can rent beepers for $5 a 
day, then go sightseeing. By June, a call¬ 
er will be able to beep from New York 
to Chicago to Los Angeles via satellite. 
A Boston narcotics peddler used top-line 
$300 models to keep track of his 13 push¬ 
ers—until he went to jail and the push¬ 
ers made off with the pagers. The users 
most thoroughly hooked on pocket page 
calls may be ... well, hookers. The gad¬ 
gets are standard equipment for Las 
Vegas professionals. 

The beepers’ appeal must be partly 
credited to the status they bestow on the 
wearer. Salesmen visiting clients some¬ 
times set theirs off manually, then an¬ 
nounce they must leave to close a $10,- 
000 deal. Says Chicago-based Airline 
Stewardess Sonja Lied: “When it goes 
off in a restaurant, people think I must 
be somebody very important.’* Still, the 
little boxes do have a knack for going 
off at the wrong moments: in church, at 
the symphony, in bed. Husbands, wives 
and lovers have been known to banish 
the gadgets from the bedroom. Could 
those little blurps and beeps be the voice 
of Big Brother? Says a photographer 
who has used the device: “To not wear 
a beeper conveys power.” 
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Hark, Hark, a Quark—Maybe 


They have been sought in the show¬ 
ers of particles from space, in the depths 
of the sea and even in the stained glass 
windows of ancient cathedrals. Yet in 
more than a decade of searching, phys¬ 
icist* have been unable to Apd quarks, 
the elusive particles that many believe 
to be the basic building blocks of mat¬ 
ter (Time, May 19, 1967). Indeed, even 
Nobel Laureate Murray Gell-Mann, of 
Caltech, who hypothesized quarks in 
1962, had doubts that their existence 
could ever really be confirmed. 

Now, suddenly, the hunt for these 
tiny particles has taken a dramatic turn. 
At the American Physical Society's an¬ 
nual meeting in Washington, D.C., this 
week. Physicist William Fairbank and 
his colleagues at Stanford University are 
expected to reveal the results of an ex¬ 
periment that could demonstrate the ex¬ 
istence of quarks. Said Columbia Uni¬ 
versity’s Gerald Fein berg: “If it’s true 
—and I'm skeptical—it would force us 
to alter our ideas quite radically." 

Heeding traditional scientific proto¬ 
col, Fairbank last week was not talking 
publicly in advance of the scheduled 
publication of his results in Physical Re¬ 
view Letters. But the basic operation of 
his quark-hunting experiment is known. 
As their tool. Fairbank and two young 


colleagues—Arthur Hebard, now at Bell 
Laboratories, and George l^aRue—de¬ 
vised an updated version of the classi¬ 
cal “oil drop" experiment, first used by 
Robert Millikan in 1910 to measure the 
charge on a single electron. Instead of 
oil drops, the Fairbank team relied on 
tiny spheres of niobium, a metal that be¬ 
comes a superconductor when it is 
chilled to near absolute zero. When the 
sphere is levitated in a strong magnetic 
field, and virtually stripped of electrical 
charge, any charge that remains—even 
the minuscule charge of a single elec¬ 
tron or. more significantly, a fraction of 
that charge—can be detected. 

Tiny Spheres. Physicists say (he 
Stanford team measured on their tiny 
spheres positive and negative charges 
equal to a thiTd of an electron's normal 
charge. Such a result fits in neatly with 
the original predicted charges for 
quarks, which theoreticians said should 
be either one-third or two-thirds of those 
of electrons. Whether the fractional 
charges measured by the Stanford sci¬ 
entists actually indicate the presence of 
quarks remains to be seen. But if quarks 
have indeed been found, their discovery 
will provide stunning verification of 
Gell-Mann’s brilliant theory about the 
ultimate structure of matter. 


Life in the Depths 

Exploring the bottom of the Pacif¬ 
ic. some 2,700 meters (9.000 feet) below 
the waves, scientists aboard vessels from 
the Woods Hole Oceanographic Insti¬ 
tution were looking for underwater gey¬ 
sers or ‘‘hot spots " They were conduct¬ 
ing their search along the Gal&pagos 
Rift, where lava from the earth's mol¬ 
ten interior rises toward the surface be¬ 
tween two great crustal plates. Such 
depths are thought to be relatively bar¬ 
ren of nutrients—and thus of life But 


photographs from the deep revealed 
small areas, each around a warm spring, 
that were teeming with clams, mussels, 
tube worms and scavenger crabs. The 
probable explanation for the profusion 
of these organisms, announced last 
week: warm waters from the submarine 
hot spots are rich in hydrogen sulfide, 
which provides a food supply for sulfur- 
eating organisms called thiobacilli. 
These bacteria, in turn, become part of 
a food chain that nourishes the marine 
animals clustering around the subma¬ 
rine geysers. 









PROMOTER DON KING IN TRIUMPHANT FOSS AFTER All FIGHT IN MANILA (1975) 


Once he clowned and leered and 
swaggered and waved his cigars and 
sang preposterous songs like Lydia, the 
Tattooed Lady . All that is dust now in 
the fading memory of Julius Henry 
(Groucho) Marx, 86, confined to a wheel¬ 
chair after suffering a stroke and a bro¬ 
ken hip. Last week a bitter court fight 
pitted Son Arthur Marx against Erin 
Fleming, forty ish, Groucho’s attractive 
business manager and constant compan¬ 
ion for the last seven years. At issue: 
whether Fleming should be the guard¬ 
ian of the old man and his multiimllion- 
doliar estate. Nurses testified that Flem¬ 
ing had browbeaten and cursed the 


comedian, calling him a “pig,” a “veg¬ 


etable” and a “crazy old man.” Other 
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A King-Size Scandal in the Ring 


The United States Boxing Champi¬ 
onships, a tournament designed to es¬ 
tablish an American champion in every 
weight division, was launched with 
much hoopla last January from a ring 
set up on the flight deck of the Navy car¬ 
rier Lexington (TlMB. Jan. 31). Behind 
the extravaganza were Superpromoter 
Don King, the orchestrator of Muham¬ 
mad Ali’s bouts in Zaire and Manila; 
Roone A rledge and ABC Sports, the tour¬ 
ney's bankrollers and broadcasters; Ring 
magazine, the “Bible of Boxing,” which 
rated the worthiness of the tournament 
boxers, and New York State Boxing 
Commissioner James Farley Jr., who 
lent the championships his name. Now, 
four months and five elimination rounds 
after its dramatic inaugural, the tour¬ 
nament has been suspended, careers are 
in jeopardy, a grand jury is investigating 
charges of kickbacks and falsification of 
fighters' records has been revealed. 

Phantom Fights. The tournament 
first went awry during the second series 
of bouts at the U.S Naval Academy in 
Annapolis when Heavyweight Scott Le- 
Doux, enraged over the judges' decision 
against him. charged into ABC’s camera 
range and unleashed a barrage of kicks 
at Winner Johnny Boudreaux, who was 
being interviewed by Howard Cosell. 
During the melee, Cosell’s hairpiece 
came unstuck—and so did the tourna¬ 
ment. LeDoux later charged fix, claim¬ 
ing that Boudreaux was among a stable 
of fighters managed by King associates, 
Paddy Flood and A! Braverman. Ac¬ 
cording to LeDoux, their pugs had a 
lock on the championships, receiving 
preferential booking in the tournament 
and the special favors of judges. After 
the fight, a federal grand jury was con- 


King and ABC denied any favorit¬ 
ism, however, and cards were televised 
on four more weekends. Their the spot¬ 
light shifted to Ring, the most respect¬ 
ed publication in boxing. Ring's rank¬ 
ings of fighters in every weight division 
have been boxing's heretofore unchal¬ 
lenged guidelines. ABC learned that the 
fighters' records listed in Ring were doc¬ 
tored to establish eligibility for booking 
in the King tournament. One boxer, Ike 
Fluellen, a Bella ire, Texas, policeman 
who had not fought in over a year, mys¬ 
teriously found himself credited with 
wins in two phantom bouts held in Mex¬ 
ico. According to Fluellen, he was ad¬ 
vised to switch managers in exchange 
for ranking and a tourney invitation. In 
all, the records of eleven fighters were 
misrepresented or falsified in the 1977 
Ring ratings. Ring Editor Nat Loubet's 
unpersuasive defense; the magazine was 
dependent on unverifiable information 
supplied by 1 managers. 

The revelations were too much for 
abc Sports and Arledge, who has re- 
1 cently been touted as the next head of 
news operations for the network. The 
network canceled the seventh series of 
bouts—scheduled to be fought in Miami 
Beach—stopped the tournament, and 
hired a special investigator to delve into 
the charges. Rival CBS was caught in 
the backlash. After promoters set up an 
embarrassing mismatch for CBS’s box¬ 
ing series, both networks—wary of view¬ 
er confidence in the sport—suspended 
future bouts. ABC hopes to clean house 
and resume the telecasts, but Don King's 
tourney and the fotUfe of boxing on tele¬ 
vision may be down for the foil count. 
And ring insiders fear that there may 
be further revelations, involving the 


vened in Baltimore to investigate the sports press and others around King, be- 
charges Indictments are expected, forethetawdrysaga i* over. 


witnesses, however, argued that she 
cheered him ilp and that he loved her. 
Judge Edward Rafeedie decided to pay 
a personal visit to Groucho and then ap¬ 
pointed a longtime friend of Groucho's. 
Producer Nat Perrin, as temporary 
guardian. Hearings on the case will re¬ 
sume May 13. 

■ 

John Ehrlichman, who has begun 
serving his 20-month to five-year sen¬ 
tence for engineering the illegal plumb¬ 
ers’ operation, may soon have two pen 
pals. A news leak from the U.S. Supreme 
Court last week indicated that the Jus¬ 
tices might well turn down the final ap¬ 
peals by Ehrlichman, 52, H.R. Holdomon, 
50, and John Mit«hell f 63. of their con¬ 
victions for conspiracy and obstruction 
of justice. Though the three could ask 
for reconsideration by the high court—a 
process that usually takes no more than 
three months—their prospects for fur¬ 
ther delay are bleak. Nixon's former 
Chief of Staff and Attorney General 
could well begin serving their minimum 
2/£-year prison terms by this summer. 
They have been free on personal recog¬ 
nizance since being convicted in Judge 
John Sirica’s court on Jan. 1,1975. 

■ 

Princess Anne strongly dislikes 
“playing a supporting role, having more 
attention showered on her brother than 
herself.” Golda Meir can be “undeniably 
forbidding ... her eyes cold and dark.” 
These and other candid observations are 
made by Julia Nixon Elsenhower, 28, in 
her new book Special People (Simon & 
Schuster; $8.95). Julie, who has nothing 
to say about her father's troubles in the 
White House, profiles a wide range of fa¬ 
mous figures: Anne Morrow Lindbergh, 
Ruth BtH Graham, wife of Family Friend 
Billy, and the late Chairman Mm Iso* 
rung (who emitted “harsh, primitive, la¬ 
bored grunts” during Julie and David 
Eisenhower’s visit to Peking 16 months 
ago). Reminiscing about David’s grand¬ 
father, Dwight Elsenhower, Julie tells 
how he showed his loyalty to her father 
during the 1968 campaign even while 
in the hospital with severe heart jtnwF 






ROSTROPOVICH GIVES HIMSELF A BIRTHDAY PRESENT AT BROWN HALEY AT "HOME" IN THE VlUAGt OF JUFFURE 


ble. ‘ike gave us a huge grin and 
whipped open his hospital smock, ex¬ 
posing his Nixon buttons’ He had stuck 
Nixon decals on the electrodes attached 
to his chest .” 

• 

As a 50th birthday present to him¬ 
self and “to give something back to my 
music,” Cellist Mstislav Rostropovich is 
giving a dozen free concerts round the 
world. But not at home in the U.S.S.R., 
which he left in 1974 on a two-year visa 
and to which he does not plan to return 
until he is guaranteed full artistic free¬ 
dom. One invitation he accepted was to 
play with the student orchestra at 
Brown, in honor of the inauguration of 
the university’s new president, Howard 
Swooror. So well subscribed was the 
event that Rostropovich found himself 
playing the Saint-Safcns Concerto No . 1 
in A minor in the hockey rink. He also 
gave some free advice to Brown student 
cellists (“Technique must come before 
interpretation”), donned a Brown sweat¬ 
shirt and won over the campus with his 
exuberance. One overwhelmed Brown 
vice president rubbed his cheek bemus- 
edly and said, “I’ve never been kissed 
so many times in one day by one man.” 

■ 

“A helluva welcome,” mused Roots 
Author Alex Haley from his perch on 
the Gambian presidential yacht. “You 
couldn’t have staged that if you wanted 
to.” Haley, 55, was delighted by the tu- 
mult of drums* whistles, musket shots. 


and whirling dancers dressed in leaves § 
—all a salute to him and his brothers * 
George, a lawyer, and Julius, an archi 
tect, on their return “home” to the Gam 
bian village of Juffure. There Alex hand 
ed the traditional gift of kola nuts to 
the eldest member of the Kinte family, 
a distant relative. If all goes according 
to plan, many other root seekers will fol 
low Haley’s footsteps to Gambia. In fact, 
Gambian officials now expect some 
2,000 tourists this summer. Among the 
spectacles being considered: a sound 
and-light show about a slave escaping 
to freedom. Haley's triumph has been 
soured a bit recently by charges that 
some of the details in his book are his¬ 
torically inaccurate, but last week also 
brought him a resounding vote of con 
fidence: a special Pulitzer Prize. 

■ 

“It just breaks your heart, but you 
do the same thing you do when a man 
breaks your heart—you go out and get 
another one.” So says Elizabeth Ashley, 

37, about the collapse of one of her 
shows. And just two days after the 
Broadway closing of G.B. Shaw’s 
Caesar and Cleopatra (co-star- 
ring Rex Harrison), Ashley ap¬ 
peared in Chicago as one of 
three Texas sorority sisters who grow 
up and apart in a Jack Heifner play 
called Vanities. And when Vanities clos¬ 
es? After 17 roles in the past three years, 
says Ashley, she is “ready to plant my 
butt under some palm tree.” 
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Pure, Uncluttered Hedonism 


The new retrospective show of 
paintings by Kenneth Noland—their 
stripes and chevrons wedged uneasily 
into the conchoid spaces of New York's 
Guggenheim Museum—provides a dis¬ 
maying lesson in how critical fashions 
change. It is not very long since No¬ 
land’s work, along with the stains of 
Morris Louis and the peach-bloom sur¬ 
faces of Jules Olitski, was assigned an 
authority close to that of Holy Writ. 
This, formalist criticism said over and 
over again in the ’60s, is the way paint¬ 
ing must go: it is the inevitable future. 

“Only an art of constant formal self- 
criticism,” wrote the critic Michael 
Fried in a preface to an earlier Noland 
museum retrospective in 1965, “can bear 
or embody or communicate more than 
trivial meaning.” Noland’s work was 
self-critical in the extreme. It seemed 
made for—not to say, made by-r-the 
narrow and authoritarian standards of 
“tough” formalism, as issued to the 
world by Clement Greenberg and his ep¬ 
igones in Art forum. Nothing considered 
inessential to painting remained in it. 
No representation or symbolism. No 
drawing except of the most rudimentary 
and geometrical kind: circles, squares, 
chevrons, straight fast bands of color. - 

“I wanted to have color be the or¬ 
igin of the painting,” Noland said in 
1969. “I was trying to neutralize the lay¬ 
out, the shape, the composition in order 
to get at the color. Pollock had indicat¬ 
ed getting away from drawing. I want¬ 
ed to make color the generating force.” 
On this proposition, and the paintings 
that flowed from it, a palace of exegesis 
was raised—an academy so pervasive in 
its effect during the ’60s that hundreds 
of younger artists from New York to 
Sydney could see no way past it. The pol¬ 
ished assurance of Noland’s style, its 
clear-cut shifts of format and structure 
succeeding one another like the terms 
of a syllogism, combined with the 
haughty, messianic tone of its supporting 
criticism to present a most intimidating 
facade. Who, under that shadow, could 
call a stripe a stripe? 

Pulsating With Light. Noland in 
the ’60s was undeniably an accom¬ 
plished colorist. In the best of his target 
paintings, like Virginia Site, 1959, he 
could set a splashy white rim whirling 
around concentric circles of black, yel¬ 
low and blue with an airy energy that 
few American painters (and no Euro¬ 
pean ones at the time) could equal. Like 
gigantic walercolors—which in effect 
they are—Noland’s targets and chev¬ 
rons bloom and pulsate with light. They 
: .offer a pure, uncluttered hedonism to the 
'"eye. But that is all they do offer. The 
more recent work, the plaid paintings 
of 1971 with their tartan grid of lines 
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laid like pastel Mondrian 
across a blue ground, and the 
irregular polygonal canvases 
from 1976 with rays and cuts 
of color, cannot even do that. 

One realizes, descending the 
ramp of the Guggenheim, that 
Noland is hardly a giant of cul¬ 
tural history. He is simply an 
ornamental artist and—com¬ 
pared with the Arab tile mak¬ 
ers, or the French metalwork¬ 
ers of 1900—a limited and 
pedantic one. There is little 
resonance in his paintings. 

They reliably engage the eye 
without shifting the mind's 
gears. Their content of felt ex¬ 
perience. beyond the sensation 
of color itself, is so slight that it hardly 
exists. 

The problem is one of specialization. 
“Noland,” writes Curator Diane Wald- 
man in her catalogue essay, “ranks with 
Delacroix and the impressionists among 
the great color painters of the modem 
era. Unquestionably heir to Matisse and 
Klee in the realm of color expression, he 
is to his generation what they were to 
their own.” This litany might have read 
better ten years ago than it does today; it 
is incantatory rubbish. Delacroix was 
not a “color painter” in any sense of the 
word that can be applied to Noland. He 
was a superb colorist whose art was oc¬ 
cupied with matters other than the dis- 



WMIIU, 1960, ONE OP NOLAND'S PAINTED TARGETS 
An airy energy fhaf few could equal. 

interested play of color on a fiat surface. 
It had to do with the complexities of 
drawing from life, with adapting the les¬ 
sons of Rubens, with theatricality, lust, 
tigers and Arabs, the problems of histo¬ 
ry painting and of allegory. Delacroix's 
success as a colorist cannot be separated 
from the wider ambitions of Jus painting. 
Neither can that of Matisse or the im¬ 
pressionists. Nor is there any real reason 
to suppose Noland could actually be to 
his generation what Matisse was to his. 
The scope and meaning of his art are too 
narrow and abstract for that. It takes 
more than talent and stripes—however 
delectable the color—to become a 
master. Robert Hughe* 


§ 
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Novelists are becoming steadily less 
audacious. Unlike their 19th century 
forebears, they rarely offer themselves as 
omniscient puppetmasters, privy to the 
thoughts and motives of an entire cast 
Attuned to the jet hops of the screen—so 
the conventional reasoning goes audi¬ 
ences will shun the long ocean cruises 
that fiction once traversed Thus the 
fragments of 20th century life are all too 
often rendered m views, not visions 
Will to Live. Against all such trends, 
Italian Author Hlsa Morante. 65. has 
turned out a supremely unfashionable 
book. History: A Novel is a long, slow 
read. It is almost entirely lacking in sex 
or suspense: when characters are 
doomed, Morante sounds a warning well 
in advance of the event. The novel s 
main figures— Ida Mancuso, a widowed 
Roman schoolteacher, and her two sons 
—are neither witty nor especially bright. 
Ostensibly the book shows what hap¬ 
pens to these three between the years 
1940 and 1947, during the ravages of 
World War IT and the uncertainties of its 
aftermath. In building her story, though, 
Morante also constructs a profound por¬ 
trait of this lethal age and of the uneven 
struggle between the machinery of anni¬ 
hilation and the simple will to live. 


heroine to pregnancy. Here, when Ida is 
raped by a homesick German soldier, lit¬ 
tle blue-eyed Giuseppe appears prompt¬ 
ly nine months later. In bygone books, 
the children of such misalliances were 
frequently provided with preternatural 
or otherwise spooky talents Hester 
Prynne. for example, was unsettled by 
the prescience of her illegitimate daugh¬ 
ter Pearl in The Scarlet Letter Similar¬ 
ly, Ida frets naively about Giuseppe’s in¬ 
tense otherworldlmess. Morante’s sym¬ 
bolism is rarely more modern than the 
19th century Ida’s greatest fear is that 
people will learn she is half Jewish -and 
the mother of a bastard. Ignorant of 
these facts, her son Antonio brings home 
the stray dog Blit/, and proudly an¬ 
nounces that it is “a bastard’’ with a star 
mark on its chest. 

Yet in History it is not the personae 
who possess magic skills or truly utilize 
coincidence; it is the author Morante 
continually makes old tricks fresh - not 
as a paring down of life’s complexity but 
as short cuts into the absurdities of 
conflict and the urgencies of peace. The 
effects are cumulative. Details are metic¬ 
ulously piled up: the dress and appear¬ 
ance of all the players in a casual card 
game, the entire contents of a small 
room that Ida rents. This tangible solid¬ 
ity is threatened by the destructive 


hat is called history. Morante 
her chapters (each of which 
ith the occuirences of a single 
th lists of events that come close 
to scorch the Roman populace 
made and broken, victories, 
slaughters, final solutions, barbarities 
parading as statecraft. This constant 
juxtaposition of power and the powerless 
begins as an easy irony but slowly swells 
toward a cosmic pathos While Mussoli¬ 
ni strutted like a deranged buffoon, 
“Rome took on the appearance of cer¬ 
tain Indian metropolises where only the 
vultures get enough to eat and there is no 
census of the living and the dead " 

Roman Stoicism. Morante does not 
try to account for the carnage of this cen¬ 
tury. Her characters bleed and fall, or 
carry on with Roman stoicism, the buf¬ 
feting of their lives “a natural conse¬ 
quence of being born ’’ The only sus¬ 
tained political argument in the book is 
given to a drug-addicted anarchist who 
argues, tautologically, that people would 
be better if people were better 

In her elevation of simple virtues, 
the author may dwell longer than nec¬ 
essary on the nobility of dumb animals. 
She even allows selected dogs and cats 
to speak intelligently to the mystical 
child Giuseppe. Such sentimentality in¬ 
trudes on the book's naturalistic tenor 
but seems, in the end, integral to 
Morante’s purpose: to look at horror 
with innocent eyes and ask “Why?" In 
articulating that question, this demand¬ 
ing. powerful novel meets the stipulation 
laid down by Albert Camus. “The wnt- 
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NOVELIST ELSA MORANTE IN ROME, 1967 

Looking of horror with innocent eyes. 


er's role is not free of difficult duties By 
definition he cannot put himself today 
in the service of those who make his¬ 
tory; he is at the service of those who suf¬ 
fer it." Paul Gray 


Just an Ordinary Man 

HITLER S WAR 

by DAVID IRVING 

926 pages. Viking. $17.50. 

Northwestern University Professor 
Arthur R Bui/ raised hell last winter af¬ 
ter he argued that the 1 lolocaust was a 
gigantic hoax. A newly expanded and 
somewhat sanili/ed version of ffiller’s 
Table Talk has been prepaied in West 
Germany At first such offerings seem 
variations on Comedian Mel Brooks' 
idea for a Busby Berkeley -type musical 
called Springtime for Hitler. In fact, 
they help to distort evidence and pervert 
history 

Biitish Writer David Irving partici¬ 
pates in the Hitler revisionism, though in 
a subtler fashion His peculiar book, in- 
dcfatigably researched for ten years and 
written to the size of a small foot locker, 
begins with a vaguely Brooksian prem¬ 
ise: Hitler was “an ordinary, walking, 
talking human weighing some 155 
pounds, with graying hair, largely false 
teeth, and chronic digestive ailments/' 
He was not, Irving continues, the 
lone maniac exclusively responsible for 
bringing down European civilization in 
Gfttterdammerung. This singular chron¬ 
icle of World War II displays a quiet and 
sometimes fascinating empathy for its 
subject, viewing the battle maps as they 
looked to the Fuhrer in his dank bunkers 
with their mosquitoes and their fanged 
names—"Werewolf," "Wolfs Lair." Ir¬ 
ving describes Hitler's medications and 
mashed-apple breakfasts, and offers a 
little touch of comedy when a hapless 
secretary blunders into a war conference 
wearing shorts and carrying a tennis 
racquet 

The author, who has written books 
on the Luftwaffe and the firebombing of 
Dresden, reveals strange priorities of in¬ 
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dignation, “The war in the air," he 
writes, “reached a climax in prenuclear 
barbarism as over 40,000 civilians were 
burned, blasted, or poisoned to death in 
Hamburg.” Irving does not raise his 
voice in quite that way when confront¬ 
ing the systematic liquidation of 6 mil¬ 
lion European Jews. 

In fact, Irving advances a novel the¬ 
sis that has already infuriated some his¬ 
torians. His question: What did Hitler 
know about the extermination of Eu¬ 
rope's Jews, and when did he know it> 
Nearly everyone has assumed that the 
Fuhrer himself ordered the final solu¬ 
tion. Irving argues to the contrary that: 
I) Hitler did not know about the pro¬ 
grammed executions of the Jews until 
some time in 1943 or 1944, and 2) “the 
incontrovertible evidence is that Hitler 
ordered on Nov 30, 1941. that there was 
to be ‘no liquidation’ of the Jews." 

According to this thesis, “Hitler’s 
was unquestionably the authority be¬ 
hind the expulsion lof the Jews!: on 
whose initiative the grim procedures at 
the terminal stations of this miserable 
exodus were adopted, is arguable” Ir¬ 
ving believes that Heinrich Himmler 
and the SS "pulled the wool over Hitler's 
eyes/' keeping him in ignorance even 
while the gas chambers were working at 
peak capacity It is also possible, the au¬ 
thor argues. that the Fuhrer possessed a 
familiar characteristic of heads of state 
—a conscious desire "not to know" what 
in a later era was called demability "My 
own hypothesis." says Irving, “is that the 
killing was pailly of an ad hoc nature 
chosen by the middle-level authorities m 
the eastern territories overrun by the 
Nazis, and partly a cynical extrapola¬ 
tion by the central SS authorities of Hit¬ 
ler's anti-Semitic decrees" Hitler, the 
author insists, had wanted to settle the 
“Jewish question" by relocating Jews in 
Africa or Madagascar after the war, al¬ 
though when he finally learned about 
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the extermination program, he ‘‘took no 
action to rebuke the guilty." 

All of this seems extremely odd. On 
May 5, 1944, in proclaiming to an audi¬ 
ence of German generate that he had 
solved the "Jewish problem," Himmler 
declared: "You can imagine how I felt 
executing this soldierly order issued to 
me, but 1 obediently complied and car¬ 
ried it out to the best of my convictions." 
Nowhere else, Irving claims, did Himm¬ 
ler hint at a "FQhrer order" behind the 
genocide. But Williams College Histori¬ 
an Robert G.L. Waite, author of The 
Psychopathic Cod: Adolf Hitler , argues 
that "Hitler had told his entourage to 
‘put as little down on paper as possible.' 
That an explicit and clear verbal order 
for genocide was given by Hitler to 
Himmler is testified to by many, many 
people who were in a position to know." 
Among other things, Waite adds, it 
seems profoundly implausible that in the 
absolutist Third Reich, anyone but Hit¬ 
ler could have exercised the authority to 
murder more than 6 million people, in 
the process employing badly needed 
transport facilities and millions of work 
hours. Helmut Krausnick, director of 
Munich's Institute of Contemporary 
History, has concluded: “The extermi¬ 
nation policy was decided upon by Hit¬ 
ler ... The unleashing of the terror rest¬ 
ed on Hitler’s explicit orders." 

Eternal Wrath. In January 1939, 
Hitler told the Czech Foreign Minister: 
"We are going to destroy the Jews ... 
The day of reckoning has come." To Ir¬ 
ving, macabre questions, absurd preci¬ 
sions of semantics are involved. If Hitler. 
speaks a few days later of "the annihila¬ 
tion of the Jewish race in Europe," what 
does he really mean? Transportation out 
of Europe? Or mass murder? 

Hitler’s obsession with the Jews was, 
of course, highly developed long before 
the outbreak of World War II. The Na¬ 
tional Socialist Movement, he wrote in 
Mein Kampf "must call eternal wrath 
upon the head of the foul enemy of man¬ 
kind, the inexorable Jew." As early as 
1922, Hitler told an acquaintance: "As 
soon as I have the power, I shall have 
gallows erected, for example, in Munich 
in the Marienplatz. Jews will be hanged 
one after another and they will stay 
hanged until they stink ... And that will 
continue until ... Germany is cleansed 
of the last Jew." 

In the recent tide of Hitleriana, 
what Hannah Arendt called the "ba¬ 
nality of evil" threatens to become the 
banality of the oogly-booglies—one of 
history's central evils tricked out in 
the cheap fascination of Carrie or The 
Exorcist. Irving solemnly declares him¬ 
self against that trend; he wishes, he 
says, to "de-demonize" Hitler, and see 
him clearly. That de-demonization does 
something even worse: it ends by view¬ 
ing the Ftihrer as a somewhat harried 
business executive, too preoccupied to 
know exactly what was happening in 
his branch offices at Auschwitz and 
T reblinka. Lancm Morrow 


Help for the Listless 

THI BOOK OF LISTS 

by DAVID WALLECHINSKY, IRVING WALLACE 

and AMY WALLACE 

521 pages. Morrow. $10.95. 

Ten helpful hints for a proper appre¬ 
ciation of this book: 

1) Remember that Novelist Irving 
Wallace and David Wallechinsky are fa¬ 
ther and son but that young David has 
adopted the original family name, which 
was changed when Irving’s immigrant 
father passed through Ellis Island. 

2 ) To learn who Amy Wallace is, 
turn to page 521. She is a) Irving’s 
daughter, b) David’s sister, c) the posses¬ 
sor of "such psychic skills as clairvoyant 
reading and psychic healing." 

3) Do not be confused by the full ti¬ 
tle: The People’s Almanac Presents the 
Book of Listsm You are not watching a 
movie or a TV sitcom spin-off, although 
you are not exactly reading literature ei¬ 
ther. The explanation is a) simple, b) to 
keep each of these hints short and 
punchy, given under rubric No. 4. 

4) The People s Almanac was a pub¬ 
lishing coup brought off by Irving and 
David last year. While most reference 
books go on the shelf, this one was off the 
wall Its 1,478 pages included biogra¬ 
phies of comic-book characters, every 
obscure fact and factoid that could be as¬ 
sembled—and a series of unique lists 
("15 renowned redheads," "nine breeds 
of dog that bite the most"). It was this 
section that proved the Almanac s most 
popular category." 

5 ) "And that’s how The Book of Lists 
was born," the editors write. "Out of our 
interest. Out of public enthusiasm." 

6 ) It is helpful to know that the Wal¬ 
lace definition of "list" is generous. This 
is a list: a) one dozen eggs, b) asparagus, 
c) coffee, d) truffles. These, the editors 
say, are also lists: a) the Hammurabic 
Code, b) the Ten Commandments. 

7 ) Some things The Book of Lists 
does not say about lists: a) they can be 
boring, silly and stupid (in 1976 visitors 
to Madame Tussaud's Waxwork Muse¬ 
um in London selected Twiggy as the 
most beautiful woman in the world); b) 
they are a poor key to civilized achieve¬ 
ments ("Diets of 10 Famous People" in¬ 
cludes Michelangelo and Billie Jean 
King); c) they lack plot development. 

8) It is probably not a good idea to 
read The Book of Lists at a single sitting. 
Dip into it instead. When you need to 
know "Amy Wallace’s 13 Favorite Din¬ 
ner Guests from All History" in a hurry, 
the book will be there, waiting. 

9 ) Ten is a neat number even when 
there are only nine things to say. 

10) If The Book of Lists does not ful¬ 

ly sate your craving, not to worry. The 
editors promise that "this is only a 
beginning. 7 he Book of Lists will have 
offspriHt—many all-new, brand-new 
books of lists to follow it." Depending on 
the nature of your listlessness, that is a) 
good news, b) bad news. P. G. 
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Will the 

passenger who has 
paid full fere 
please come forward. 



A forward cabin on all 747s* is now reserved 
for passengers paying the normal Economy Class fare. 


At first sight, our new Executive You’ll also find there is no movie show 

Cabin won’t seem dramatically different to interrupt your work or your reading, 
from the rest of the Economy Class of our And as a parting bonus, you’ll normally 

747s. be able to leave the aircraft ahead of the 

But when you travel in it, the difference rest of the Economy Class passengers, 
will become very apparent. For this cabin If you would like to travel in this 

has been reserved for those who have paid special cabin, be sure to say so when you 
the normal Economy Class fare. make your reservation. 

As well as being separated from the And please check-in early. Our 

other passengers, you’ll enjoy a number Executive Cabin seats only 48. 

of little touches designed to make you feel “It& nice to have you with UsT 

more comfortable. 


"This facility is not available on London Chicago London services. 
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Genetic Genie 

To the Editors' 

Our progress in “tinkering with life" 
[April 181 is shocking, terrifying, excit¬ 
ing. It's like watching a baby take its 
first steps—but then worrying because 
the stairs are so near. God give us the 
wisdom—and the courage—to step care¬ 
fully and avoid the stairs. 

Carl E Fratz 
Mantua, N.J. 

Among scientists-to-be. ON a re¬ 
search has given rise to dreams un¬ 
equaled since we first began to explore 
space. 

To propose an outright ban on this 
research is folly Regulation seems nec¬ 



essary, if only to placate an aroused pub¬ 
lic, but the guidelines for dna recom¬ 
bination should arise from within 
science and not from Government or 
other third parties 

Michael L Thernen 
Baltimore 

The act of living, as opposed to ex¬ 
isting, requires the taking of chances 
—and perhaps a little faith. The worlds 
that may be opened by genetic research 
seem well worth a risk 

David Fischer 
University City, Mo. 

Once the doors to genetic engineer¬ 
ing are thrust wide open, it will be pur¬ 
sued to its ultimate end: man trans¬ 
formed into a biological machine, 
manipulated and controlled by the few. 

Chuck Huseman 
Dallas 

The whole controversy comes down 
to one question: Who wants to restrict 
the progress of brilliant men. working 
in their own fields without destructive 
or pecuniary motives? 

The answer is simple: the same in- 
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Our lobsters fly economy 



Let's face it, the food you get flying 
economy on most airlines isn't all that fancy. 

So for the passenger who is smart 
enough to be flying Thai in the Orient, or to 
anywhere in the world out of Bangkok, 


there's a rare treat in store. 

Lobster. Thick, juicy pieces of it, fresh 
from the clear waters around Thailand. 

Lobster in economy is yet another 
feature of our Royal Orchid Service. 





A service which includes such luxuries just seems to come naturally, 
as free drinks*, exotic meals and a fresh orchid If this is the sort of service you get in 


for every lady passenger. 

All served by delicious Thai host¬ 
esses with a grace and charm that 

,;, On Orient routes. 



economy, imagine what it's 

like up in first class. 

Smooth as silk. 







ferior minds that fought the theory of 
evolution, freedom of the press, free 
speech and polio vaccines. 

Kenneth Rudman 
Newton. Mass. 

In view of the fact that our so-called 
human intelligence has already driven 
some species to extinction, there is only 
one commandment for us in nature’s bi- 
ble: Thou shalt not tamper. 

Jerry A Shields 
Dover, Dei 

The most dangerous organism of 
them all: man 

Rebecca Novak 
Columbus 

Perhaps Noah and his friends on the 
ark were genetic engineers 

L. Brown 

Barn Bay. N.Z. 

The public cannot be asked to swal¬ 
low, without questioning, the financing 
of research that has been called both 
the hope for mankind and a shortcut 
to doomsday. Recombination research 
must be continued, but science has to 
be willing to allow the public to peer 
over its shoulder every step of the way. 

Eric Dunayer 
Philadelphia 


Free Trade, Phooey 

Free trade be damned 1 April 181! 
The first and only obligation of officials 
m Washington is to the American peo¬ 
ple’ The Japanese worker is living off 
the'fat of the American land at the ex¬ 
pense of the American citizen. Our econ¬ 
omy depends on our own workers in our 
own companies producing goods for one 
another and the balance of the coun¬ 
try‘s citi/enry. 

The Japanese would make us a na¬ 
tion of onlookers, not workers 

Leo S Jacobs 
Oak Park. Mich 

As a former manufacturer in a labor- 
intensive industry (knitted gloves) now 
virtually defunct here, I point out that 
the greater ‘efficiency*' of foreign mak¬ 
ers consists mainly of much cheaper 
labor rates—as low as one-fifth of Amer¬ 
ican rates. When only a few small in¬ 
dustries were hurt, who cared’ 7 Now that 
the pinch becomes apparent in the big¬ 
ger ones. Congress is listening 

What’s a “fair share” of the Amer¬ 
ican market? All? 

Edward F Vonderahe 
GloversviUe. N Y 

The Essay. in its efforts to “protect” 
the 40c-an-hour labor of Taiwan and 
South Korea, totally ignores the cost to 
America in terms of welfare and unem¬ 
ployment expenses, plus the soaring 
property taxes in the many communities 
losing their sole industrial base. 

Also, what of the dignity of the 


skilled American shoe worker, whose ef¬ 
forts and experience entitle him to a 
share in the American Dream? 

Robert S. Brody 
Andover, Mass. 

Why should I pay $25 or more for 
an American-made pair of summer san¬ 
dals that come September, will be just 
as worn out as the $6 or $7 Taiwanese- 
made pair 1 plan to buy instead? How 
can the American shoe manufacturer 
want me to feel guilty about bypassing 
his product? IVs he who should feel 
guilty, not I. 

Alice Leahy 
Calumet Park. Ill 


Lily Petals 

1 n your article on Chiang Ch'ing, the 
wife of Chairman Mao I March 211, you 
referred to dried white lilies as one of 
Mme. Mao's nature medicines. 

As a child, 1 attended an Ursuiine 
convent in Belgium. It was where Ber¬ 
nard began to preach the Second Cru¬ 
sade, and the nuns had several mem¬ 
entos and recipes from the Near East 
One of the recipes involved petals of the 
white Madonna lily, which were put to 
soak in earthenware jars filled with eau 
de vie. They were left undisturbed many 
months until they had become almost 
transparent. Whenever a child had a cut. 
several petals would be place on the 
wound after it had been washed. A light 
bandage would be put on to hold the pet¬ 
als in place, the wound always healed 
cleanly and painlessly in a few days 
—never more than a week. 

Sophie Gosse/in 
Tunbridge Wells. England 


Marathon Man 

1 must defend Pheidippides. You 
stated l April 181 that in the Boston Mar¬ 
athon, “even the stragglers do a good 
deal better” than he did in that “no one 
has ever expired." Are you aware that 
in the days before the battle at Mar¬ 
athon. Pheidippides was detailed to run 
to Sparta (approximately 150 miles) to 
ask for aid? He then ran back to Ath¬ 
ens and shortly thereafter took active 
part in a battle that lasted several hours. 
Finally he was ordered to run from the 
site of the battle to Athens to announce 
the Athenian victory. If one of the mod¬ 
ern Boston Marathon runners can 
match this record, my hat’s off to him 

Billie M. Pollock 
Los Angeles 

Gasp’ If 1 look pained in the pic¬ 
ture of me and Tetsuji Iwase sprinting 
to the finish of the Boston Marathon, 
let me tell you how pained l felt when I 
read Peter Stoler’s claim that one must 
be a superb athlete to play left field for 
the Boston Red Sox. but anyone with 
enough determination can run a mar¬ 
athon. If it is simply skill that makes a 
superb athlete, l have no quarrel. But if 


physical conditioning has anything to do 
with it, sports physicians will confirm 
that the average marathoner is a more 
“superb” athlete than the fanciest of 
leftfielders. 

Edward Ayres, Editor 
Running Times 
Washington, D.C. 


Tear Gas of Democracy 

While the exalted people of India 
breathe in with relief the fresh air of de¬ 
mocracy, the people of neighboring Pak¬ 
istan [April 11) suffocate under the tear 
gas of “democracy in disguise.” 

M. Jawed 
Karachi. Pakistan 


Catch .22 

Time should bone up on its ballis¬ 
tics. The “tiny'V22-cal. one-ounce slug 
referred to in your story, “New Mafia 
Killer. A Silenced .22” I April 181, ac¬ 
tually weighs in at approximately 40 
grains or one-twelfth of an ounce. One- 
ounce slugs are usually reserved for the 
largest of African game and are not 
made for the bore of a .22 caliber 

Jack Dietz 
Sherman Oaks. Calif. 


Name Game 

On the question of renaming an in¬ 
dependent Nantucket and Martha's 
Vineyard [April 181: I beg Mr. Buch- 
wald’s pardon, bui as a summer resi¬ 
dent of Nantucket, I much prefer Nan’s 
Vineyard to Martha’s Tucket. 

(Mrs.) Marie Sussek 
Montclair. N J 


Fuzzbusters 

By outlawing devices like the Fuzz- 
buster lApril 181 while encouraging the 
use of police radar, state governments 
are condoning entrapment. 

I am a long-haired college student 
who commutes to school in a flaming 
red Alfa Romeo, and to the highway pa¬ 
trol it seems I am begging for a speed¬ 
ing ticket. Without my Fuzzbuster, 1 
would be at their mercy. When police 
radar is no longer accepted as automat¬ 
ic proof of guilt in traffic court, I will 
gladly put my radar detector away. 

Scott Shirley 
Fort Worth 

The cops should take advantage of 
the Fuzzbusters and install low-cost ra¬ 
dar transmitters (about $50 apiece) on 
the power poles alongside the highways 
every few miles. The speeders would 
think they were in a continuous trap and 
drive 55 m.p.h. 

John D. Boatright 
* Oxnard, Calif 
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On a volume of 97,758,800 shares, 
the New York Stock Exchange Com- 
i posjte closed at 53.06, down .03 for the 
week ending April 29, 1971 The Dpw 
Jones 30 stock Industrial average was 
926.90, down 17. Standard A Poor’s 500 
stock index was 98.44, unchanged: 
Among significant N.Y.S.E. stocks: 


Stock 

Allied Cham 
Alum Ce Am 

Amor Atritnof 
Am Brandi 
Am Con 


Married. Julie Harris, 51, touring 
as the reclusive Emily Dickinson In The 
Belle of Amherst; and Walter Erwin Car- 
. roll, 54, an occasional playwright and a 
friend of Harris’ for 30 years; both for 
the third time; in Sterling, Va. When 
nominated for the third of her four Tony 
Awards, Harris said to an interviewer: 
“If 1 had to do it again, I would like to 
have met a man and just been his help¬ 
meet and nothing else/' 

■ 

Died. Clyde Lilly Jr., 57, utility czar 
and chairman of the Atomic Industrial 

Knfiim an international ^roanhoi^M. 
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bo, Clara Bow and Dolores Del Rio. As 
a boy, he was a runner on Wall Street, 
and in later life became a stockbroker. 

■ 

Died. Harold Hoskins, 81, business¬ 
man and former director of the State De¬ 
partment’s Foreign Service Institute; in 
Manhattan. Between his years of ser¬ 
vice in both world wars, Hoskins be¬ 
came a vice president of Cannon Mills. 
At the end of World War II he held sev¬ 
eral diplomatic posts in the Middle East 
before assuming direction of the insti¬ 
tute that oversees the training of for¬ 
eign service personnel. 

■ 

Died. Okinori Kaya, 88, Finance 
Minister in General Hideki Tojo’s 
World War II Cabinet; of intestinal 
hemorrhages; in Tokyo. Although sen¬ 
tenced to life imprisonment by the Far 
Eastern war crimes tribunal, Kaya spent 
only ten years in prison and made a po¬ 
litical comeback by winning five con¬ 
secutive terms in the Japanese legisla¬ 
ture. An advocate of close relations with 
Taiwan and South Korea, he insisted 
that “Communism means only a dog’s 
lift.” ' 
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A UTTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Nuon on television. Once it was commonplace, butlor more than 
254 years the familiar face hat be$n scarcely glimpsed pn TV sci^ens, 
as the ex-President made cpiy the rarest forays from $an Clement^, 
This week he is back on the screens of America, in the first bffourtaQg* 
awaited interviews with British TV personality David Frost: In Our 
cover story we give not only a behind-the-scenes account of bow the 
shows were put together, but also a preview of the programs, es¬ 
pecially the one dealing with Watergate. 

In the 90-minute show Frost, who on other topics was rather soft 
and undemanding, dramati¬ 
cally confronts Nixon with his 
mistakes. Under Frost’s no- 
holds-barred questioning. Nix¬ 
on is humbled, his defenses are 
shattered. 

Whatever Nixon said or 
did not say, we recognized, this 
first lengthy explanation by 
Richard Nixon to the Amer¬ 
ican people would have consid¬ 
erable historical value. Thus 
we approached Frost last win¬ 
ter and arranged with him 
(though not for a fee) to have 
a Time correspondent cover 
Operation Nixon. John Bry¬ 
son, who took the pictures for 
our cover plus the album of col¬ 
or shots that accompanies the 
story, was the only still pho¬ 
tographer allowed at the tap¬ 
ing sessions. To John Stacks, 
our Washington news editor 
during the Watergate period, 
went the assignment of living 
for six weeks with the Frost 
staff in their Beverly Hills Hil¬ 
ton headquarters—looking at 
video tapes, interviewing Frost 
and observing his staff strategy 
sessions. 

“Covering this story/’ says 
Stacks, “was a little like covering a bullfight from inside the mat¬ 
ador’s camp. The matador was talking, carefully, and the bull was un¬ 
available for interviews. The result reveals the incredible number of 
Nixons that exist inside the former President. The shows are a kind 
of video psychobiography.” 

Writing the cover story was a return engagement for Senior Writ¬ 
er Ed Magnuson, our Watergate specialist. “Mag” wrote 21 cover sto¬ 
res on Watergate in 19 months, including the final ones on Nixon’s 
resignation and the country’s reaction to the pardon. Says he: “It 
would be nice if this were the last.” 



MYSON a NIXON 
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A Guida to This Weak's TIME 


COVER STORY: p. 34. Richard Nixon is “both painful 
and poignant, sometimes illuminating, usually self-serv¬ 
ing'* in the first of four interviews with David Frost that 
will be shown on 145 U.S. TV stations and 14 foreign out¬ 
lets this week. In the first show. Frost grills Nixon on Wa¬ 
tergate, humbling the ex-President by all but destroying 
his defense of his actions in Watergate. Frost surprises 
Nixon during the taping by attacking Nixon's knowledge 
of the law and also by quoting from White House tapes 
that were not previously made public. During the inter¬ 
view Nixon is “alternately haughty, patronizing, incisive, 
rambling, peevish—and finally subdued." Time’s exclusive 
coverage of the historic interviews is accompanied by more 
than a dozen photos. 


ENERGY: p. 9. President .Carter’s Administration is pre¬ 
paring to mount a strong selling campaign for the U.S. en¬ 
ergy program. Plans ane being made for officials to appear 
on both intellectual atjd popular television talk shows, and 
Cabinet and sub-Cabinet officials are being issued infor¬ 
mation packets to help them weave a pitch for energy con¬ 
servation into just about any kind of speech to any audience 
in the country. 

p« 10. Critics of President Carter’s energy program con¬ 
tend that the U.S. and the world hold more oil than was re¬ 
ported in the CIA study on which the President partly based 
his plea for war on energy waste. These critics got support 
from a newly released United Nations report that says oil 
and natural gas will probably be available, though at a high¬ 
er cost, even if the transition to renewable energy takes a 
hundred years or more. 


THE WORLD: p. 14. President Carter is determined to 
impress the participants at this week's London economic 
summit “as a pragmatist, not a moralist, as a man w&o’s 
got a firm grip on problems," according to one of his top 
White House advisers. As always before a crucial test, 
Jimmy Carter has done his homework for his first dip¬ 
lomatic venture outside of the United States since taking 
office. In addition to four European heads .of state* Ca¬ 
nadian PrimeMinister Piefre Elliott Trudeau, Japanese 
Ptemier Takeo Fukuda and a special Common Market 
representative will attend. 

p. 10* U.S. President Carter will be meeting with President 
HfcfezAssad of Syria in Geneva following the London eco- 
aebe tries to assess Arab-Israeli peacenik 
had been evident earlier, 


with King Hussein of Jordan. He told newsmen afterward 
that it would be better to have no talks unless a substantial 
chance of progress was evident before they were convened, 
p. 21. Both the Cuban government and the Cuban people 
seem eager to resume ties with the United States, reports 
Time Correspondent Christopher Ogden, who spent five 
days in the Communist nation. Cuba's economy is in its 
worst shape in years. Rationing limits Cubans to only one 
ounce of coffee per week and only one shirt, a single pair of 
trousers and a pair of shoes in a year. Havana, once a glit¬ 
tering Caribbean city, has lost most of its former luster. 
p« 24, Saigon does not look like a conquered city. Busy Tu 
Do Street—renamed Dong Khoi—-still has its boutiques, 
cafes and attractive women in long silk dresses, a former 
Time correspondent writes after a visit. But the city is less 
noisy, polluted and crowded—and slower paced, primarily 
because of gasoline rationing. Some 900,000 more people 
will leave the city over the next four years as Viet Nam pro¬ 
ceeds with its economic program to increase the country’s 
food supply and relieve crowding in the cities. It hopes to 
get financial support from the U.S. 
p. 25. When Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko ar¬ 
rived in India on “a mission to strengthen friendship," his 
clearly nervous manner belied the real purpose of the trip: 
to personally assess a crisis in Indo-Soviet relations. Badly 
miscalculating India's political climate at election time, the 
Kremlin attacked Moraiji Desai and his Janata Party co¬ 
alition as “reactionaries." After his victory, Desai promised 
a foreign policy of “genuine" nonalignment. Following talks 
with India’s new leaders, Gromyko seemed buoyant. But 
the Soviets are not likely to regain the kind of influence in 
India that they enjoyed during Indira Gandhi's rule. 

BUSINESS I ECONOMY: p. 30. Some car buyers have 
been up in arms over the revelation that General Motors 
has been using Chevrolet engines in Oldsmobiles, Buicks 
and Pontiacs. As a result, GM has offered to take back any 
1977 Olds, Buick or Pontiac equipped with a Chevy engine 
and give the buyer credit for the full sales price, minus 8c 
for each mile driven, on the purchase of a new GM car of 
the same make. The controversy underscored the fact that 
while car models are often touted as unique, they are highly 
standardized, with interchangeable parts. 

ENVIRONMENT: p. 40. The nations that surround the 
North Sea have lived in dread of an environmental acci¬ 
dent ever since oil drilling began in that stormy body of 
water; Last week it happened. As specialists worked des¬ 
perately to shut off the flow, oil spewed from a blown-out 
well alid a slimy, 20-miie-long slick drifted generally east¬ 
ward, threatening the coasts of Scandinavia. 
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In the beginning, two years 
ago, there were sceptics. The 
return of a famous old name in 
a revolutionary new format? 

Not only that but the introduction 
of a completely new kmd of 
photography. Real Time 
Photography. The term borrowed 
from the computer field. Applied 
to cameras it means photography 
free of delays, free of limitations 
and free of restricting technical 
pettiness 


This camera is the resuft of a 
cooperative effort between three ' 
great names. Two in the field of 
cameras. One in automobile 
design? That‘s right, automobile 
design. Yashica, the pioneer in 
camera electronics. Carl Zeiss, a 
leader in the German optical field. 
And the automobile designer? The 
Porsche Design Group. 


the result of this cooperation 
is of course the CQNTAX RTS 
and the Real Time System of 
photography. The fact that this 
revolutionary camera and system 
have taken Europe by storm is now 
history. What is news, is that it is 
available in this area at last. Now 
you can experience the speed, 
accuracy, optical perfection 
and handling ease that only 
CONTAX can give. It's not for 
everyone of course, but it could be 
just made for you. 











POLICY 


On Tiptoe Toward the Big Battle Ahead 


Would you believe tweedy, rumpled That approach is in keeping with just a question of who lobs the first gre- 
James Schlesinger on the Tonight show, the curiously muted lone that the whole nade Everyone hopes someone else 
talking energy policy with Johnny Car- debate has so far assumed—and is like- will " Adds a gas industry lobbyist: 

son? Perhaps, if the Carter Administra- ly to retain for a while Republican Con- “We re geared for our normal congres- 

tion has its way. Administration pub- gressmen, who have proiriised an en- sional blitz " 

heists are well aware that President ergy program of their own, have as yet At this point the lobbyists are /.e- 
Carter can push his energy program been unable to agree on what it should roing in on the particular parts of the 

through Congress only if he builds a be Several will be going on TV this week plan that they will try hardest to change, 

surge of popular support to sweep away —on an ABC special—but to take in- Oilmen will complain that the program 

the logrolling opposition of an extraor- dividual potshots at parts of the pro- is one-sided, stressing conservation, 

dinarily broad array of special-interest gram, not to unveil a comprehensive which they applaud, but neglecting pro- 
groups. So they are planning a selling alternative. Executives of industries that duction. Their aim is to persuade Con- 

campaign going well beyond the usual. fear they will be hurt by ihe energy pack- gress to scrap Carter’s proposed taxes 

As one part, efforts are already under age—oilmen, automakers, utility chiefs on crude oil and raise costs to consum- 
way to obtain bookings for Administra¬ 
tion officials—as yet unannounced—to 
explain the program, not only on the fa¬ 
miliar interview shows such as Face the 
Nation, Meet the Press and Issues and 
Answers, but on the popular TV talk 
shows emceed by Johnny C arson, Merv 
Griffin and Dinah Shore. 

Plotting Ways. That is only the 
start of the campaign. Cabinet and sub- 
Cabinet officials are being issued infor¬ 
mational packets to help them weave a 
pitch for the energy program into just 
about any speech they have scheduled 
to any kind of audience anywhere in the 
country. The President himself is unlike¬ 
ly to miss a chance, no matter what the 
context, to tuck in a remark or two on 
moral equivalents of war and the like. 

The Democratic National Committee 
and local party officials are pulling to¬ 
gether energy task forces to sell the 
White House policy to civic groups. The 
Administration is plotting ways to get 
its point across at the National Confer¬ 
ence on Energy Education in June, so 
that good energy habits will be taught 
at schools in the fall. White House Aide 



Mark Siegel will meet this week with 
the president of Rutgers University to 
discuss services that the Government 
might supply for the university's sem¬ 
inars on energy. John Denver, bard of 
the pristine wilds, has been signed up 
to make a TV commercial on energy 
conservation. 

Not all of this effort will be devoted 
to direct plugging of the President's pro¬ 
gram; much of it will consist of general 
save-energy pitches. Says Siegel, who is 
coordinating the p.r. drive with Schle- 
singer’s press aide Jim Bishop: "We can¬ 
not really act in terms of legislation until 
the people are convinced that there is a 
crisis. We feel that there's been a break¬ 
through in that regard, and we're going 
to take advantage of it." Oddly, though, 
the White House talks down the whole 
campaign; Press Secretary Jody Powell 


—are determined to maintain the states¬ 
manlike tone they have adopted. In 
public they will continue to praise Car¬ 
ter for calling attention to an urgent 
problem, while expressing mildly word¬ 
ed disappointment with parts of it. They 
know that just now there is no way 
they can compete with Carter in a 
whom-do-you-trust contest. Much of the 
campaign against the program will qui¬ 
etly be waged away from Washington; 
United Auto Workers shop stewards, 
for example, may well tell the men in 
the auto plants that Carter's proposed 
taxes on big cars and gasoline threat¬ 
en their jobs. 

The calm is deceptive: lobbyists are 
already mapping an all-out push when 
congressional debates begin in earnest 
in a few weeks. "The battle lines are 


woukt have reporters believe there is no 


forming/’ says an official of a Washing¬ 
ton-based energy trade association. “It's 




ers by letting prices rise instead. Only 
in that way, they argue, can they get 
the money needed to finance new ex¬ 
ploration. There is some talk in the in¬ 
dustry of having the oilmen themselves 
propose a “windfall" tax on any profits 
they make that are not plowed back into 
new drilling. Natural-gas producers will 
seek a phased decontrol of all prices over 
three to five years. 

Utility executives will concentrate 
on knocking out Carter’s proposal to 
force them to install expensive “scrub¬ 
bers" in their plants to remove harmful 
chemicals from coal smoke. Their ar¬ 
gument: if they have to convert from oil 
and natural gas to coal as completely as 
Carter wants, installation of scrubbers 
would add $7 billion to their costs 
through 1985, and that would have to 
be passed on in higher electricity rates 
to users. Coal lobbyists will join the 






attack: they (bar that if power plant! are * 
forced to install scrubbers, they will ei¬ 
ther drag their feet as long as possible 
on converting to coal or opt for nuclear 
power instead. It is difficult to see how 
coal usage could be increased as much 
as Carter wants without the scrubbers, 
unless clean-air laws are relaxed—and 
that, of course, would bring the envi¬ 
ronmentalist lobby out in full cry. 

Outside of industry, some other op- 
ponehts of Carter’s program were al¬ 
ready speaking up loudly last week. Lou¬ 
isiana Governor Edwin Edwards, a 
champion of gas-country regionalism, 
argues that Northerners and Midwest¬ 
erners will gobble up his state's gas. 
“while letting those environmentalists 
stop any search for energy where they 
are.” If the Administration succeeds in 
bringing gas used only in producing 
states under federal price control, Ed¬ 
wards pledges to mount a court chal¬ 
lenge. Adds Texas Democratic Con¬ 
gressman Bob Krueger: “If this were 
happening between two nations rather 
than between two parts of one nation, 
you’d call it colonialism.” 

Unlike Saccharin. What are Car¬ 
ter’s chances of mustering enough pop¬ 
ular support to overcome the opposition? 
The portents so far are decidedly mixed. 
The President’s popularity rating in 
opinion polls has risen, rather than fall¬ 
ing sharply as he once said he feared it 
would when he announced the energy 
program. On the other hand, surveys 
taken by Pennsylvania-based Sindlinger 
& Co. in the past two weeks show the 
sharpest drop in consumer confidence 
in the economy since the Arab oil em¬ 
bargo of 1973. Chairman Albert Sind¬ 
linger blames confbsion among consum¬ 
ers as to just what the energy program 
is likely to do to them. 

In any case, no groundsweil of pub¬ 
lic enthusiasm can yet be detected. The 
Boston Globe did get a lot of mail on 
the energy plan, most of it favorable 
—almost as many letters as poured in 
last November when it temporarily 
dropped the popular Doonesbury comic 
strip. But on Capitol Hill, Congressmen 
almost unanimously described their en¬ 
ergy mail as light to moderate. “It’s an 
absolute drop in the bucket compared 
with saccharin,’’ said Melody Miller, a 
Ted Kennedy aide. 

Most of ihe people who wrote to 
their Congressmen favored the Carter 
energy plan too, but a pattern poten¬ 
tially ominous for the Administration 
emerged. Nearly all the constituents 
who praised the program spoke in gen¬ 
eralities; nearly all those who mentioned 
specific parts of the plan denounced 
them—above all, the proposal to enact 
|stand-by taxes on gasoline. It is just that 
combination of generalized, but luke- 
t warm, support and fierce opposition to 
; specifics that could knock out important 
chunks of the program, leaving it shape¬ 
less. Those folks the Administration 
sends out to chat on TV may have a 
tough job ahead. 
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Guessing Whatfc There 


"Estimating oil reserves is like guess¬ 
ing the number of beans in a jar—only 
the jars are buried deep underground and 
you aren 7 even sure exactly where they 
are hidden. ” 

That comment by an oil expert 
points to one of the most troublesome 
problems facing Jimmy Carter in sell¬ 
ing his energy program. The President 
based his case for urgent conservation 
efforts partly on a CIA study that fore¬ 
casts serious world petroleum shortages 
and economic upheavals as early as the 
mid-1980s. No sooner had he stopped 
speaking, however, than critics—most 
notably Ralph Nader—began contend¬ 
ing that the U.S., and the world, con¬ 
tains more oil than Carter seems to 
think. If that idea takes hold with the 
public, the President can scarcely hope 
to rally the U.S. for the “moral equiv¬ 
alent of war” against energy waste. 

The critics were strengthened last 
week by release of a United Nations re¬ 
port, prepared by an international sym¬ 
posium of petroleum experts, that took a 


much more optimistic line. Oil and nat¬ 
ural-gas supplies, declared the U.N. re¬ 
port, “would most probably be available, 
albeit at a substantially higher cost, not 
only for the next two or three decades 
but very likely during the period of tran¬ 
sition to the use of renewable energy 
sources even if this transition should last 
a hundred years or more.” The U.N. ex¬ 
perts believe that today's high oil prices 
will encourage exploration in remote, 
previously uneconomic but potentially 
promising areas such as the deep ocean 
bed and the polar icecaps. 

Neither the pessimists nor the op¬ 
timists can afford to be dogmatic. Says 
Sheldon Lambert, manager of energy 
economics and forecasting for Shell: 
“Anyone who says he knows exactly 
what the reserves are or when we are 
going to run out of gas and oil is either 
naive or stupid.” Areas that seem prom¬ 
ising often turn out to be duds. U.S. com¬ 
panies have sunk well after well off the 
northwest coast of Florida in a spot 
where the geological characteristics 
seemed encouraging; they all have been 






«f tti r dtffied iwt^ pravuf*decreas- hugely pp the obeemtfonof strata fbfr- 
• r r *** looked hopekas. In the North See, os and the flow becomes weak. So-called mations that in other areas have proved 

Phillips Petroleum was ready to quit af- secondary and tertiary methods, which to encase, oil and gas basins. The cal¬ 
ler four tailed wells. The fifth, sunk at involve pumping water or solvent chem- culations can be miles off—literally, 

the insistence of the Norwegian govern- icals into wells can bring out much more. Alaskan topography intrigued oil geol- 

ment, turned out to be a gusher. In recognition of the high cost of such ogists, but some thought that the re- 

Natural gas, often found in the same “enhanced” recovery, the Carter energy serves would be found on Alaska's south 

fields as oil, suffers from the same im- program would free oil produced by shore. Instead, the oil is gushing from 

ponderables. The Soviet Union has, by those methods from domestic price con- the North Slope, 

far, the world’s largest gas reserves; Sau- trols, thereby rewarding the producer There is even a farther-out catego- 
di Arabia, Iran, Algeria also have huge with a handsome potential profit. ry called undiscovered potential resourc- 

reserves. But gas cannot be imported Probable Output. As a rule, oil- es, meaning areas where geological clues 
into the U.S., now and for the next sev- men use two basic figures in assessing would indicate the possibility of reserves 

eral years at least, in quantities large world oil potential: proven reserves and but where exploration has been nonex¬ 
enough to make any difference. possible, or probable, reserves. Proven istent or too scanty even for guessti- 

The difficulty of calculating poten* reserves are figured by many oil geol- mates. Parts of Siberia and China are 

tial world oil and natural gas supplies is ogists at 640 billion bbl., almost a 30- leading examples, 

compounded by other factors. Many year supply at current consumption Because of their imprecise nature, 
governments keep reserves secret. For rates—but despite the name they are estimates of oil resources tend to gyrate 

political reasons—or simply because scarcely “proven” in the sense that a wildly. At first, the oil reservoirs under 

they do not need the money—countries proposition in Euclidean geometry is; the British sector of the North Sea were 

with large reserves may hold back pro- they are really only estimates based on estimated to be 15 billion bbl. Now they 

duction and exploration. Also, any es- the best available evidence. To deter- are regarded to be at least 33.75 billion 

timate of how much oil or natural gas mine proven reserves, geologists study bbl.—and the figure is climbing. Prov- 

will be produced in any given future year earth strata by drilling for rock and flu- en oil reserves in Mexico and the wa- 

de pends heavily on a guess as to what id samplings. Often calculations predict ters off its coast have been revised from 

the prices will be. Expensive recovery probable output by comparing it with 7 billion bbl. to about 11 billion bbl. Still, 

methods that were not economical when production from similar fields already the established fields remain the cita- 

the world oil price was about $2.70 a in operation. Trouble is, real output sel- dels of proven resources (see map): the 

bbl. are profitable now that OPEC has dom matches the estimates. Middle East (with 368 billion bbl.), fol- 

jacked up the price to $12.50. Possible reserves are more problem- lowed by the Soviet Union (78 billion 

For example, in most U.S. fields, atic. They represent, as one oil geolo- bbl.), Africa (61 billion bbl.) and the U.S. 

two-thirds of the oil is left behind in gist puts it, “guesstimates,” based (31 billion bbl.). The CIA's forecast of 

























shortages assumed that the; Soviet 
Union, now an oil exporter, and its cli¬ 
ent states in Eastern Europe would be¬ 
come net importers by 1985. Other oil 
experts would argue that Moscow may 
continue to be an exporter, or at least 
be self-sufficient, since it is developing 
its gigantic Tyumen field in western Si¬ 
beria and pressing ahead other far-north 
exploitation. 

Where are the finds of the future? 
The list of places to look is long, but ex¬ 
pectations are limited. Almost no oil ge¬ 
ologist expects that a drill bit will some 
day chew into another Kuwait or Spin- 
dletop. Only in the Soviet Union, China 
and the Middle East are there untapped 
onshore areas that bear the geologic 
marks of major potential reserves, and 
even new strikes in the Middle East are 
expected to be less sensational than the 
discoveries of earlier drillings. 

In the rest of the world, the finds 
on dry land are likely to be small and 
scattered. In the U S., where more than 
2.25 million wells have been sunk in the 
past 75 years, only a handful of encour¬ 
aging regions remain. Among the most 
tantalizing: the Rocky Mountain foot¬ 
hills; Wyoming, where rock outcrop¬ 
pings may indicate trapped petroleum 
reserves; and parts of Mississippi and 
Alabama. 

Holding Hope. For the U.S.. by far 
the most promising areas are far off¬ 
shore, in deep, hard-to-drill waters. Ac¬ 
cording to Oil Consultant John D. 
Moody, fully one-third of the world’s un¬ 
discovered oil is locked beneath the sea 
bed The geological profile of the U.S. 
Eastern Continental shelf holds hope of 
nch deposits Most promising: the 
Georges Banks, 125 miles east of Cape 
Cod, and the Baltimore Canyon, 75 
miles off the New Jersey shore. 

Even if the oil is there, however, it 
is by no means certain that the U.S. can 
get it out at an acceptable cost—eco¬ 
nomic or environmental. A court injunc¬ 
tion has restrained federal leasing of 
drilling sites in the Baltimore Canyon 
until a fuller ecological study is com¬ 
pleted, and Secretary of the Interior 
Cecil Andrus is holding off on other leas¬ 
es. Meanwhile, the blowout on the Phil¬ 
lips Petroleum rig in Norway’s Ekofisk 
field in the North Sea (see Environ¬ 
ment) is certain to buttress environmen¬ 
talists' arguments about the dangers of 
offshore drilling. 

In general, the very uncertainty of 
world oil-reserve estimates should rein¬ 
force the urgency of Carter s pleas for 
conservation. No responsible govern¬ 
ment can base policy on the hope that 
the most optimistic calculation of world 
resources is right—and that the tech¬ 
nology will develop to pump the oil out 
at an acceptable price even if it can be 
found. In embracing a very gloomy es- 
‘ timate of world reserves and production 
^capabilities, Carter may indeed have 
£ erred on the side of caution, convinced 
l that that was the safest course for the se- 
r curily of the nation. 


IMPACT 




Sizing Up the Winners and Losers: 
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The Carter energy program is so 
comprehensive that it will affect just 
about every industry and form of en¬ 
terprise in the country—many in ways 
that cannot be-assessed accurately until 
Congress finishes with the package. But 
already executives and investors are siz¬ 
ing up which industries and companies 
will be most helped or hurt. The po¬ 
tential losers—some oil producers, au¬ 
tomakers and utilities among them—are 
openly annoyed. The prospective win¬ 
ners, a diverse group including some in¬ 
dustries that have drawn little invest¬ 
ment attention, are loath to crow about 
benefiting from a plan that the Presi¬ 
dent presented in terms of stem sacri¬ 
fice; privately, they are delighted. 

A major gainer would be the insu¬ 
lation industry, which would get a lift 
from Carter's proposal to give federal 
tax credits to homeowners and business¬ 
men who insulate their buildings. The 
industry—notably the three major fiber¬ 
glass insulation producers, Owens- 
Corning, Johns-Manvitle and Certain- 
Teed—has been on a hot sales streak 
since 1973, when energy consciousness- 
raising really began. And the market has 
barely been scratched. 

Joseph Kroach, executive vice pres¬ 
ident of the Washington-based National 
Insulation Contractors Association, ex¬ 
pects that once Congress approves the 
tax-credit proposal, home insulation will 
double within a year and industrial and 
commercial insulation will increase by 
20%. Most of the demand will be for in¬ 
sulation in attics and basements and 
around piping in private homes. The in¬ 
dustry has been expanding production, 
and there is little reason for concern 
about shortages. 

Other industries and products that 
would benefit from the Carter plan: 

SOLAR heating and cooling units 
could enjoy a sunburst of popularity if 
Congress approves the program's offer 
of tax credits to householders and busi¬ 
nesses that install them. Among the 
more prominent firms making solar 
equipment are Grumman, Revere Cop¬ 
per and Owens-Illinois. The market is 
huge, according to William Matlock, 
president of Sun power Systems. If Con¬ 
gress passes the tax-credit measure, 
Matlock asserts, the President's 1985 
goal of 2.5 million homes heated and 
cooled by solar energy could be accom¬ 
plished before 1980. 

COAL producers stand to mine rich 
profits out of the energy plan. The Pres¬ 
ident has called for increasing produc¬ 
tion from 665 million tons a year at pres¬ 
ent to 1.1 billion tons by 1985. Even So, 
coalmen are far from happy. They wor¬ 
ry that tough clean-air standards will di¬ 
vert utilities to nuclear power and new 
strip-mining regulations will inhibit out¬ 
put. Mine operators are concerned that 


the surge in demand will drive up prices 
and Government allocation plans and 
price controls could become necessary. 

RAILROADS that haul coal would be 
in for a windfall. Hays T. Watkins, 
chairman of the Chessie System, the na¬ 
tion's largest coal hauler, expects 100 
new mines to open along the line's routes 
in the next five years. That would add 
33 million tons a year to the system's 
coal freight, 50% more than its present 
volume. All that will Fequire more coal 
cars and enhance the revenues of rail- 
road-equipment manufacturers like 
Pullman Inc. 

POLLUTION-CONTROL devices, espe¬ 



cially for smokestacks, will be in increas¬ 
ing demand as more coal is burned by 
factories and power companies. Re- 
search-Cottrell Inc., which makes elec¬ 
trostatic precipitators, sulfur-dioxide re¬ 
moval systems and fabric filters, has 
seen its sales rise from $24 million in 
1967 to $231 million last year. Babcock 
& Wilcox, a manufacturer of pollution- 
control equipment and a major produc¬ 
er of coal-fUeled steam generators, is 
now Wall Street's No. 1 takeover target. 

ALUMINUM producers would win big 
new markets. Demand for aluminum 
heat collectors would swell with in¬ 
creased sales of solar units. Greater em¬ 
phasis on insulation would step up pur¬ 
chases of aluminum storm doors and 
windows. The tax on big cars would re¬ 
sult in an even greater effort by Detroit 
to lighten its models by using more alu¬ 
minum in engine bloclb and other com¬ 
ponents. About 100 lbs. of aluminum is 
now used in one car. But the use of alu¬ 
minum in autos could double by 1982. 

CONNERVATION-related devices 
should do well. For example, the Pres¬ 
ident's plan calls fear giving tax credits 
to businessmen who install recovery |ys- 
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terns that capture ahd re-use steam and 
heat that would otherwise dissipate. If 
Congress approves the measure, firms 
like Thermo Electron of Waltham, 
Mass., are more than ready to meet the 
need. One of the company's slab reheat 
furnaces was installed in an Oregon steel 
mill and produced as much steel as a tra¬ 
ditional furnace while using only half 
as much fuel. With the cost of electric¬ 
ity certain to rise, McDonald's Corp., 
the hamburger chain, is testing a new 
electrical motor that could cut power 
consumption by 20%. This device, be¬ 
sides being built into new electrical en¬ 
gines, could easily be fitted into millions 
of existing units that run exhaust fans, 
water pumps, electronic garage-door 
openers and the like. 

Among the losers, the oil industry 
may not be hurt as much as the com¬ 
plaints of oilmen might indicate. Oil ex¬ 
ecutives are dismayed that Carter would 
keep price controls on most of the crude 
they pump from existing wells, while 
raising costs to consumers through a new 
wellhead tax. Blaine Yarrington, exec* 
president ofSundard Oil of 


would slash oil-company revenues by 
10% by 1985. Reason: Government-con¬ 
trolled crude prices at present are per¬ 
mitted to rise about 10% a year; under 
the Carter plan, price increases on all 
but newly discovered oil would be al¬ 
lowed to climb no higher than the an¬ 
nual rate of inflation. Still, Carter's pro¬ 
posal to allow oil from Alaska to sell at 
an uncontrolled price of $11.28 per bbl. 
should help such North Slope producers 
as Standard Oil of Ohio, Atlantic Rich¬ 
field and Exxon. 

Painful Dent. Automakers are now 
riding the crest of a sales surge. Last 
week General Motors reported record 
sales for the first quarter, a whopping 
$13.6 billion. In addition, Ford, Chrysler 
and even troubled American Motors 
showed hefty sales gains for the period. 
Yet automen worry that the President's 
determination to slap a heavy tax on the 
larger models will put a painful dent in 
sales. They contend that drivers will 
simply keep their big cars longer. Econ¬ 
omist Otto Eckstein estimates that de¬ 
spite a pickup in small-car sales, the pro¬ 
gram would cause total Kales of U,S.- 
^ by 300,000 unite by 


CLOCKWI$E: COAL-CARRYINO RAIL CARS; 

MORE EXPENSIVE JET FUEL; HUGE SHOVEL FOR 
SURFACE MINING; HEAT-SAVING INSULATION 
BEING PLACED IN PRIVATE HOME 

1980 and employment in the industry to 
decline by 2%. 

Electric-utility executives are also 
unhappy. They will have to borrow 
heavily to get cash to convert from oil 
to coal by 1985, as the program de¬ 
mands. In New England alone, major 
power companies estimate, it will cost 
them $600 million to convert. Much of 
that money will go for antipollution de¬ 
vices that will be needed to meet the pro¬ 
gram's clean-air requirements, which 
the utilities believe are too stringent. The 
power companies would rather the Gov¬ 
ernment put more emphasis on devel¬ 
oping nuclear power, which requires 
much cheaper fuel than coal. 

Most heavy users of energy, such as 
the paper and chemical industries, will 
suffer somewhat because of higher prices 
caused by the proposed wellhead tax on 
oil. Airlines will feel the pinch of rising 
jet-fuel prices The increases will have 
to be passed along to travelers, and high¬ 
er ticket prices would probably pare pas¬ 
senger traffic. Some industries, such as 
textiles and glass, that use oil and gas 
as both feedstocks and fuel cannot con¬ 
vert completely to coal for technological 
reasons and would just have to pay more. 

As always, the stock market is re¬ 
flecting these mixed prospects. Even be¬ 
fore Carter unveiled his plan, prices of 
stocks in pollution-control companies, 
railroads and coal-mining firms were 
rising while shares in big oil companies, 
automakers and airlines were stagnant 
or declined. Overall, the Dow-Jones in¬ 
dustrial average dropped 28 points in 
the first three trading days after Car¬ 
ter’s speech to Congress, apparently be¬ 
cause traders felt that the energy pro¬ 
gram simply increased the uncertainty 
of calculating most companies' profit 
outlook. Though prices rallied a bit by 
week’s end, the uncertainty of investors 
and businessmen is likely to continue 
until the program's final shape becomes 
more apparent. 









DIPLOMACY 


Fresh Air at the Summit 


As always before a crucial test, Jim¬ 
my Carter had painstakingly done his 
homework. To prepare for his first dip¬ 
lomatic venture abroad since taking of¬ 
fice—and the only one he plans this year 
—Carter spent last weekend secluded at 
the woodland presidential retreat at 
Camp David, Md., hunched over thick 
notebooks of briefing papers. There was 
no lack of ground to cover. In just five 
hectic days late this week and early next, 
the U S. President will cram in an eco¬ 
nomic summit meeting, a four-power 
NATO ministerial conference and a quick 
side trip to Geneva to discuss Middle 
East diplomacy with Syrian President 
Hafez Assad (see THE WORLD). 

The centerpiece of this ambitious 
overseas debut is what White House 
aides were calling the “Downing Street 
summit” in London—the gathering of 
Presidents and Prime Ministers from the 
non-Communist world’s seven leading 
industrial nations. It is during these two 
days of meetings, around an 18 ft. by 16- 
ft. table on the second floor of the Brit¬ 
ish Prime Minister’s official residence, 
hat Carter intends to demonstrate his 
stinctive brand of leadership to in¬ 
creasingly troubled and skeptical U S. 
allies in Europe and Japan. 

Carter’s principal advisers at the 
summit will be Secretary of State Cyrus 
Vance and Treasury Secretary W. Mi¬ 
chael Blumenthal, who will attend all 
four sessions with their boss. They will 
take their places in quarters that have 
been made fit for kings. Despite Lon¬ 
don’s chilly climate, Prime Minister 
James Callaghan installed air condition¬ 
ing in the second-floor meeting room, 
and ordered six temporary translation 
booths set up at one end. The leaders 
will negotiate in an appropriate realm 
of gold—gold carpet, gold-covered ta¬ 
ble, gold brocade drapes and gold¬ 
framed portraits of Lord Nelson and 
William Pitt gazing down from the wall. 

Mixed Reaction. Fortunately, Car¬ 
ter arrives in London under no illusions 
about the difficulties of his task, not least 
of which is confronting a decidedly 
mixed reaction to his own complex per¬ 
sonality and deep religious beliefs. “The 
President is acutely conscious that there 
are plenty of uncertainties and even wor¬ 
ries about him in Europe,” says a top 
White House adviser. “But he’s deter¬ 
mined to impress the European leaders 
as a pragmatist, not a moralist, as a man 
who’s got a firm grip on problems.” 

The President will not be walking 
into a room of old friends. He met and 
feQ into an easy relationship with his ge¬ 
nial host Callaghan during the Prime 
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Minister’s Washington visit in March 
Carter has also held talks as President 
with Canadian Prime Minister Pierre 
Elliott Trudeau, Japanese Premier Ta- 
kco Fukuda and European Economic 
Commission President Roy Jenkins, 
who received a special invitation to at¬ 
tend those meetings devoted solely to 
economic affairs. Carter briefly met 
West German Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt (then Finance Minister) as 
Governor of Georgia while on a Euro¬ 
pean tour in 1973, but neither man kept 
a vivid impression of the other. The re¬ 
maining two summiteers, French Pres¬ 
ident Vatery Giscard d'Estaing and Ital¬ 
ian Premier Giulio Andreotti, will be 
meeting Carter for the first time. 

This is only Carter’s second trip to 
Europe, and he clearly still has the in¬ 
stincts of a tourist. Carter mentioned to 
Callaghan that he wanted to make a 
quick side journey to Poet Dylan Thom¬ 
as’ birthplace in Wales, apparently for¬ 
getting that Thomas was a fiery Welsh 
nationalist—not exactly the kind of pol¬ 
itics that Britain is encouraging these 
days. Callaghan diplomatically suggest¬ 
ed that instead, Carter might enjoy tour¬ 
ing Newcastle-upon-Tyne, the begrimed 
coal town where George Washington’s 
ancestors once lived. The President took 
the hint and accepted the offer. 

The London conclave was conceived 
as the third of a series of strictly eco¬ 
nomic summits held over the past 17 
months, orientally at Giscard** sugges¬ 
tion. The previous two gatherings—at. 
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CARTER HUDDLING WITH SECRETARY OF STATE 
Hoping to convince his peers that he is 


the Chateau de Rambouillet outside 
Paris in 1975, and on the U.S. island of 
Puerto Rico last June—will hardly be re¬ 
membered for their roaring success in 
coping with the worldwide recession of 
1974-75 and a still dawdling recovery 
from it. Yet top planners of the Down¬ 
ing Street summit believe that this year’s 
meeting may well yield more decisive re¬ 
sults. One reason is that the vast power 
of the U.S. economy is under a new Ad¬ 
ministration that to a greater degres 
than its predecessors seems to appreci¬ 
ate the growing interdependence of the 
world's economies. They recognize that 
the U.S. cannot hope to prosper in iso¬ 
lation, even if it wanted to. The share 
of U.S. gross national product dependent 





VANCE BEFORE GOING TO LONDON 
practical and flexible. 


in 1967 to nearly 10%, and Americans 
have become increasingly aware that 
they depend on foreign suppliers for es¬ 
sential commodities, not the least of 
which is crude oil. 

Europeans are cheered too by ev¬ 
idence that the Carter Administration 


JAPANESE PREMIER TAKEO FUKUDA 



notes: “I detect a world approach that 
is very impressive.” Moreover, the sheer 
enormity of economic problems today 
facing the industrialized world’s leaders 
—the slow recovery, a rising threat of 
protectionism, the growing impatience 
of the Third World with its own pov¬ 
erty, the prospect of running out of fos¬ 
sil fuels—has contributed to a height¬ 
ened sense of urgency about making a 
start in a realistic common effort at 
solutions. 

There is still another reason for 
thinking that the meeting in the gold- 
decorated room at 10 Downing Street 
may produce a change in altitude—and 
possibly some surprises as well. For 
months, the Carter Administration has 
been urging that the scope of the sum¬ 
mit be expanded beyond economics. 
The French, still aquiver with Gaullist 
hypersensitivities to any Washington 
foreign policy initiatives, refused a for¬ 
mal designation of the meeting as a tour 
of the economic, political and military 
horizon, and the U.S. agreed to keep the 
official description vague. But there is 
no doubt that on an informal basis. Car¬ 
ter intends to forcefully raise an issue 
that is close to his heart: his effort to 


seems to be less doctrinaire in its ap¬ 
proach to foreign economic problems 
than the fervent adherents to free mar¬ 
ket systems that dominated U.S. over¬ 
seas economic policy under the Nixon 
and Ford Administrations. Speaking of 
such members of the new team in Wash¬ 
ington as Treasury Secretary Blumen- 
thal, trade negotiator for the Kennedy 
round of tariff negotiations and former 
head of a multinational corporation, one 
Community policymaker 


halt the spread of technology capable 
of producing nuclear weapons. 

It is a campaign that has already 
proved an explosive foreign policy prob¬ 
lem for the three-month-old Adminis¬ 
tration (Time cover. May 2). The French 
resented (]but eventually bowed to) pres¬ 
sure from Washington to cancel the sale 
of a reprocessing plant to Pakistan. The 
Japanese, proud of a commitment to 
demilitarization that goes so far as to 
outlaw possession of nuclear weapons 


constitutionally, were clearly upset by 
Carter’s disapproving view of a new nu¬ 
clear fuel reprocessing plant at Tokaim- 
ura, north of Tokyo. 

Angriest of all is West Germany’s 
Schmidt, who has steadfastly resisted 
U.S. efforts aimed at halting a Bonn-ap¬ 
proved sale of nuclear enrichment and 
reprocessing plants to Brazil. Last week 
in a further calculated rebuff to Carter’s 
appeals, Schmidt declared that he 
viewed the export of nuclear technology 
as one of West Germany's growth in¬ 
dustries of the future, and approved a 
massive, $2.7 billion energy research 
program that will concentrate on plu¬ 
tonium-based reactors. The West Ger¬ 
man Chancellor has privately scoffed 
that Carter is “making policy from the 
pulpit” and told acquaintances that he 
has at least 15 tough questions to pose 
to Carter. 

Evidently undaunted. Carter plans 
to urge the renegotiation of existing in¬ 
ternational agreements in order to 
strengthen safeguards against the mis¬ 
use or proliferation of the superpoiso- 
nous plutonium. Partly to prepare the 
way for his appeal, Carter last week sent 
a nuclear nonproliferation message to 
Congress. In effect, his measures would 
impose additional restrictions on the ex¬ 
port of American technology and fuel, 
while at the same time, in Carter's 
words, reassure “certain allies whose co¬ 
operation is needed if we are to achieve 
our ultimate objective of nonprolifera¬ 
tion.’’Carter said that his bills would 
“place our nation in a leadership po¬ 
sition, setting an example for other nu¬ 
clear suppliers as well as demonstrating 
the strength of our concern here at home 
for the hazards of a plutonium econo¬ 
my.” If the West German and Japanese 
reactions are any measure, Carter is 
likely to run into strong disagreement 
at the summit. 

Nonagenda Headache. As if the 

nonproliferation issue were not volatile 
enough, Carter has another small non¬ 
agenda headache for U.S. allies at the 
summit. He plans to inform them that he 
will announce the first comprehensive 
U.S. policy on selling weapons abroad. 
Like the nuclear campaign, arms control 
reflects a deep personal concern and a 
campaign commitment. “The effort to 
contain the arms is not a matter just for 
the U.S. and the Soviet Union,” he de¬ 
clared at the U.N. “There must be a 
wider effort to reduce the flow of weap¬ 
ons to all the troubled spots on this globe 
... We ourselves will take the initiative.” 

Carter will hasten to assure allies 
that his new policy will not reduce the 
supply of U.S. military hardware to 
them. But it will put ceilings on arms 
sales to unstable areas like the Middle 
East and further rule out export of “bru¬ 
talizing” weapons, such as napalm, clus¬ 
ter bomb units and the implosion bomb 
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that Carter already has refused to sell 
to Israel. Presumably, Carter plans to 
argue forcibly for similar restraints on 
the part of the British. French and oth¬ 
er European arms exporters. 

Once again, the U S. President un¬ 
doubtedly will receive a dubious if not 
hostile response. For France, to lake 
just one example, the exporting of arms 
is a bilhon-dollar industry with tens of 
thousands of employees It contributes 
importantly to the nation’s overall de¬ 
fense capability by lowering the per- 
unit production costs of weapons for 
the domestic armed forces Moreover, 
as the French will be quick to point 
out. if the Western allies lower their 
arms sales to many customers in Af¬ 


rica and the Middle East, the Soviet 
Union will be quick to step in, thereby 
keeping regional arms races as alive as 
ever but reducing Western control over 
them. Though few would argue with 
Carter s aims, European leaders will 
find it difficult if not impossible to lim¬ 
it any industry at a time of unem¬ 
ployment and lingering recession. 

Next to those potential fireworks at 
the Downing Street conference, the offi¬ 
cial economic agenda looks to be a ref¬ 
uge of harmony. The one matter that 
had threatened to be disruptive was 
mooted two weeks ago, when Carter 
abruptly canceled his $50 rebate plan for 
U.S. taxpayers. Leaders of the most se¬ 
riously ill European economies—Italy, 


Britain and Franco—had been hoping./ 
that the U.S. refund program would pttfc-;*' 
pressure on West Germany and Japan tq 
adopt similar pump-priming measures, 
even though their governments regard 
them as inflationary. Washington still 
believes that its healthier economic al¬ 
lies could safely push for faster growth, 
but it is no longer in a position to press 
the matter. Thus, while Andreotli, Cal¬ 
laghan and Giscard will doubtless raise 
the reflation issue, they will probably not 
get far. Other agenda items: 

ECONOMIC RELATIONS WITH THE 
THIRD WORLD. “The North-South dia¬ 
logue/* as it is currently called, began 
as French President Giscard d’Estaing’s 
proposal for an energy conference. 


THE U'S. ABROAD/STROBE TALBOTT 


Jimmy Carter: Fast Start for a Quick Study 


Jimmy Carter knows he assumed the presidency with less 
experience in international affairs than any other Chief Ex¬ 
ecutive since Harry Truman. He also knows that this fact wor¬ 
ries several of the leaders he will be meeting in London this 
week, some for the first time. But it worries Carter hardly at 
all He is confident that with plenty of homework and solid do¬ 
mestic support behind him. foreign policy will prove, in one 
of his favorite phrases, “manageable " 

Carter set aside much of the past week to study for the sum¬ 
mit Fresh from a two-month Evelyn Wood speed-reading 
course, he plowed through a thick cia report on the eco¬ 
nomic outlook for 24 non-Communist industrialized nations 
(it predicts for 1977 an average giowth rate of 4 r r in real 
gross national products and an 8% rise in consumer prices) 
He pored over summaries of the transcripts of the Rambouil- 
let and Puerto Rico summits and specially prepared biog¬ 
raphies of the participating leaders, including expanded pro¬ 
files of the two he will encounter for the first time, Italian 
Premier Giulio Andreotti and French President Valery Gis¬ 
card d’Estamg 

The National Security Council presented Carter with a 
stack of briefing books and talking points. “What he likes,” 
says NSC Chief Zbigniew Brzezinski. “is a combination of de¬ 
tailed information and a larger synthetic overview He’ll study 



those briefing books closely, underlining important passages. 
He is a very quick study and has a photographic memory. He 
doesn't like to have a fat notebook with him when he sits 
down at the meetings with other world leaders. It’s a point of 
pride with him ” 

It is also a point of pride with Carter that he has made 
the Oval Office the command center of foreign policy for the 
first time since Richard Nixon became hopelessly mired in 
the Watergate scandal four years ago, and that he has al¬ 
ready established himself as perhaps the most activist newly 
elected President since World War II. In his own by no means 
apologetic assessment, he has “shocked the international dip¬ 
lomatic community” with a scries of bold inijLiatives. The rea¬ 
son for the fast (and controversial) start, says Brzezinski, is 
partly that “the President has a high degree of popular sup¬ 
port now' that he might not have later on, so this is a good 
time to launch policies that will doubtless be attacked from 
some quarters ” 

■ 

In his outspokenness on human rights, his tough nego¬ 
tiating stand on arms control and his opposition to other coun¬ 
tries’ exporting nuclear technology. Carter has chosen to take 
stances that arc popular at home but bound to provoke some 
misgivings and anger abroad. Carter is motivated by neither 
isolationism nor a cynical obsession with keeping the voters 
happy. He is impelled by the conviction that the American 
Constitution and political pragmatism both require a firm do¬ 
mestic foundation for foreign policy. 

In that respect, Carter has been at least initially successful 
—but at a price. His policies, while they may be applauded 
by his constituents and vindicated by the future, have dam¬ 
aged U.S. relations with countries as disparate as the Soviet 
Union, Brazil and West Germany. Last week Carter got a con¬ 
fidential memo from nsc warning that in many foreign cap¬ 
itals he is widely regarded as a parochial neophyte whose 
innocence abroad is made dangerous by a stubborn streak of 
evangelistic arrogance. 

■ 

Part of his purpose in going to London is to begin pay¬ 
ing the price, repairing the damage and confronting the 
suspicions. The pressure on him to continue doing so is like¬ 
ly to increase as long as he is in office. Last week Carter 
told King Hussein of Jordan, over coffee in the White 
House residence, that he hopes he will not have to spend as 
much time on foreign policy during the next four years as 
he had to in his first four months. It was the end of a long* 
tough day, and the President could be forgiven for engaging 
in a bit of wishflil thinking. 




WASHINGTON'S ANCESTRAL MANSE NEAR NEWCASTLE, WHICH WILL RE VISITED BY CARTER 
After a diplomatic hint , a change of plans for a distinguished tourist. 
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which, at the insistence ofthe develop¬ 
ing countries, grew intoa ftmim to cover 
all topics of economic interest to the 
Third World. Launched forfnaHy in 
1975, the dialogue was delayed by U.S. 
elections and now is scheduled to re¬ 
sume at the end of May. A major task 
of the London summit is to agree pn a 
common “northern approach.’* The big 
issue is the poor countries’ demand for 
the creation of a $3 billion “common 
fund” to finance buffer stocks that could 
be used to stabilize the prices of a num¬ 
ber of commodities. Most industrialized 
nations, led by West Germany and the 
U.S., opposed the idea on the grounds 
that it would hinder the free ptay of mar¬ 
ket forces and push up inflation. But the 
U.S. and West Germany have recently 
taken a more sympathetic attitude. 

The U.S.. as well as the nations of 
the European Community, now is ready 
to consider a common fund after in¬ 
dividual price-stabilizing commodity 
agreements are negotiated. Whether 
that plan will satisfy poorer producer 
nations, which want the fund set up 
immediately, will not be known until 
negotiations resume. The industrialized 
countries also are likely to agree to in¬ 
crease development aid by several bil¬ 
lion dollars and beef up the Interna¬ 
tional Monetary Lunds resources for 
lending to poorer countries strapped 
for cash and unable to borrow m pri¬ 
vate capital markets. 

INTERNATIONAL TRADE. The slow 
recovery from recession has kindled pro¬ 
tectionist sentiment in parts of Western 
Europe and the U.S.. most of it current¬ 
ly aimed at the Japanese Carter's re¬ 
fusal to impose higher tariffs on some 
imports despite intense pressure from 
U S. industry, notably shoes, was wel¬ 
comed in Europe But Common Mar¬ 
ket officials wonder how long he will be 
able to stick to his guns in the face of 
pressure from organized labor and some 
industries The threat of protectionism 


also has grown in Britain and Italy, 
whose economics still are in the grip of 
full-fledged stagflation. The seven lead¬ 
ers are to renew the Organization of 
Economic Cooperation and Develop¬ 
ment trade pledge, a ritual promise to 
avoid import restrictions, but do little 
else on the matter On the positive side, 
they may well give a needed push to 
the stagnant Tokyo round of tariff-cul¬ 
ling multilateral trade negotiations that 
have become bogged down in a proce¬ 
dural wrangle between ihe LI S. and the 
Common Market over how to handle ag¬ 
ricultural matters. “Failure to go for¬ 
ward is no longer standing still,” notes 
U S. Special Trade Representative Rob¬ 
ert Strauss “We don't have the luxury 
to do nothing ” 

ENERGY. Fresh from jolting his own 
nation into confronting the painful en¬ 
ergy crisis. Carter doubtless will press 
the other leaders to take similar steps. 
The Europeans will probably nod po¬ 


litely and congratulate him on his pro¬ 
gram, but in fact their options for re¬ 
ducing oil consumption without hurting 
economic growth are far more limited. 
High gasoline prices, taxes on high-con¬ 
sumption automobiles and fuels priced 
at high rates long have been facts of life 
m Europe. More to the point from where 
they stand, the Europeans and Japanese 
might well want to know how Carter 
plans to handle the matter of rebates 
on gas-thrifty foreign cars. IftheLLS ap¬ 
plies only a partial rebate to Japanese 
and European cars, as energy planners 
have hinted, importers may charge 
Washington with a violation of GATT 
(General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade) rules. 

Ever the restless activist, Jimmy 
Carter hopes to find agreement at the 
summit for strengthening such interna¬ 
tional institutions as GATT and the Paris- 
based. 24-member OLCD, which he feels 
have failed to adapt themselves to the 
new realities of international political 
and economic life brought about by the 
scarcity of energy. Throughout, accord¬ 
ing to White House aides, the President 
plans to be low-keyed, respectful and at¬ 
tentive to the views of the others. He 
wants to make his positions clear on con¬ 
troversial matters like nonproliferation 
and arms control, and he intends to press 
his arguments forcefully. But he docs not 
want the allies to think they are deal¬ 
ing with another imperial President, in¬ 
tent on pursuing grand designs created 
in Washington for the world. Those 
leaders who have not met him will find 
Carter quicker and more sophisticated 
than his peanut-farmer background sug¬ 
gests. He is less the religious and mor¬ 
alistic fanatic than his twice-born Bap¬ 
tist beliefs would indicate. It seems safe 
to predict—because it has invariably 
been true in the past—that those who 
meet him for the first time will be im¬ 
pressed. That is a key reason Carter is 
making the trip, to show his interna¬ 
tional peers that he is just that: a peer. 
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EZHNEV GREETING HAFEZ ASSAD IN MOSCOW KING HUSSEIN AT WHITE HOUSE WITH CARTER AT END OF THEIR TALKS 


MIDDLE EAST 

Caution Signs on the Road to Geneva 


As Jimmy Carter prepped for his 
trip to the London summit this week, 
he made sure he was primed not only 
on economics but also on the questions 
his European colleagues would be rais¬ 
ing about the U.S position on Arab-Is- 
raeli peace negotiations. Once the Lon¬ 
don talks were finished. Carter planned 
to do some direct Middle East business 
on the way home. In Geneva, he was 
due to meet Syrian President Hafe/ As¬ 
sad, fresh from five days of talks in Mos¬ 
cow with Soviet Parly Boss Leonid 
Brezhnev, another fellow who is anx¬ 
ious to play an important role in the 
Arab-Israeli peace negotiations 

Assad will be the fourth Middle East 
leader Carter has met in his presidential 
crash course on the intricacies of Arab- 
Israeli diplomacy. His tutorial started 
out in March on a positive note Israel s 
then Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin was 
hopeful, although he and Carter never 
established any kind of personal rap¬ 
port Egyptian President Anwar Sadat, 
on the other hand, was personable and 
positively ebullient about peace pros¬ 
pects. Meanwhile, the news reaching 
Washington about the Assad-Brezhnev 
talks was upbeat, the Soviets seemed ea¬ 
ger to resume a leadership role at com¬ 
prehensive peace talks in Geneva—a 
role that Henry Kissinger had largely 
ruled out for them in 1973 when he 
launched his step-by-step negotiations. 
While taking care to mute their criti¬ 
cisms of U.S. policy, the Soviets quickly 
settled their dispute with Assad over 
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Syria's intervention in Lebanon, which 
had badly bruised Soviet-Syrian rela¬ 
tions and seemed to seriously threaten 
the peace talks. 

But last week during two days of dis¬ 
cussions with Jordan’s King Hussein in 
Washington, Carters optimism about 
Geneva took a dive. Hussein and Car¬ 
ter seemed to work a strange chemistry 
on each other. The King, who is 41 but 
has held the Hashemite throne for 25 
years, has a long view of Middle East af¬ 
fairs* he was pessimistic about Israel's 
willingness to make peace. Under Car¬ 
ter's persistent probing—more blunt 
than Gerald Ford or Richard Nixon had 
been in similar meetings—the King’s 
pessimism moderated a bit. But Carter, 
who had earlier been hopeful about Ge¬ 
neva. was visibly downcast as he saw 
Hussein into a limousine outside the 
Oval Office. 

No Conference. He told newsmen 
that "unless we see strong possibility for 
substantial achievements before the Ge¬ 
neva Conference can be convened, then 
1 think it would be better not to have 
the Geneva Conference at alL” 

As it happens, that has been the 
view of Israel’s Defense Minister and 
caretaker Prime Minister Shimon Peres, 
who, along with Saudi Arabia’s Prince 
Fahd, is on Carter’s future Middle East 
guest list. Peres, who became Israel’s 
acting head of government when Yi¬ 
tzhak Rabin stepped down because of 
a family financial scandal (Time, April 
25), is expected to lead the Labor Par-, 
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ty to a victory in Israel’s mid-May gen¬ 
eral elections despite the Rabin em¬ 
barrassment. In Tel Aviv last week, 
Peres stressed the complications in¬ 
volved in trying to hold Geneva talks 
this year. He agreed with Carter that 
no talks would be infinitely better than 
unsuccessful talks. He also warned that 
if the talks were begun but soon broke 
down, the threat of war could not be 
ruled out. 

Why all the new caution about a Ge¬ 
neva Conference, which everyone in¬ 
volved had expected to take place this 
fall? For one thing, the timing had be¬ 
come unstuck. The political crisis and 
early elections in Israel this month had 
pushed the timetable back; Peres, if he 
wins, may require at least a month of 
delicate negotiations to put together the 
kind of coalition Cabinet that Israelis 
are used to Beyond that, to foreign ob¬ 
servers, the new U.S. Administration's 
learning processes have seemed a little 
uncertain. The President’s habit of ru¬ 
minating in public on such complex and 
emotionally freighted issues as defensi¬ 
ble borders for Israel or a homeland for 
the Palestinians has given some of the 
participants second thoughts about what 
might happen at Geneva. 

Substantial issues at Geneva may 
not be easily satisfied. Israel continues 
to demand “true peace,” by which it 
means not dhly a renunciation of war 
on all sides but also the immediate ac¬ 
ceptance of a flow of tourism, trade and 




the Arabstates. Egypt*® Sadat, by con¬ 
trast, talks about at least five years of 
“nonbelligerence** before such a lower¬ 
ing of barriers. 

The biggest complication in the 
Middle East peace puzzle, however, re¬ 
mains the Arab demand for the return 
of all territory captured by Israel in 1967 
and Israel's determination to hold on to 
sizable amounts of that territory. 

Jerusalem, in Israeli terms, is non- 
negotiable. Elsewhere in the occupied 
territories, 80 Israeli settlements have 
been established with more on the way. 
Two weeks ago, Israel's government au¬ 
thorized the first official settlement in 
Masha, not far from an unauthorized, 
thriving settlement that Jewish hard-lin¬ 
ers of the Gush Enumin (Group of the 
Faithful) set up at Kaddum. The Israeli 
government intends to establish at least 
eight more settlements in occupied ter¬ 
ritory within the next year. 

Hard Attitudes. Peres, m his elec¬ 
tion campaign, can scarcely take a more 
pliable tack on establishing settlements 
and holding on to territory. The latest 
survey by Israeli Pollster Hanoch Smith 
indicates that even if there were true 
peace with the Arabs. 63% of Israeli vot¬ 
ers would want to hang on to the Golan 
Heights, and 40% would want to keep 
the West Bank. 

Such hard Israeli attitudes heighten 
the threat of conflict. But with Israel ful¬ 
ly rearmed by the U S. since the 73 war 
and the Arabs indifferently resupplied 
by Moscow, the Arab “confrontation 
states"—Syria, Jordan and Egypt—are 
not very well prepared for another war. 
Thus the real showdown in the Geneva 
delay is beginning to loom between Is¬ 
rael and the Carter Administration. 
Washington accepts Israel’s insistence 
on the importance of true peace, but not 
its aim of retaining vast tracts of cap¬ 
tured Arab land. If these differences be¬ 
tween Washington and Jerusalem can¬ 
not be thrashed out, the road to Geneva 
could become a quagmire. 


fTHIONA 

Farewell to American Arms 


Routinely, the state-run TV network 
in Ethiopia puts on a prime-time hor¬ 
ror show intended—quite literally—to 
terrify the nation's 28 million inhabi¬ 
tants. Shots of racked bodies of political 
prisoners tortured to death, corpses of 
dissidents shot down by mobs of armed 
vigilantes—they all flicker across the 
screen as evidence of the ruthless de¬ 
termination of what may be one of the 
most brutal and arbitrary regimes in 
power today. 

It is led by a slim lieutenant colonel 
with a shark like grin named Mengistu 
Haile Mariam. An avowed Marxist, he 
was one of a coterie of officers who final¬ 
ly deposed Ethiopia's 1 niperor Haile Se¬ 
lassie in September 1974. Today, at 39, 
he has emerged as the top man in Ethi¬ 
opia’s 60-member junta, largely by 
pressing a campaign of arrests and kill¬ 
ings that rivals even Ugandan Field 
Marshal Idi Amin s considerable efforts 
in this area. Mostly, Mengistu’s efforts 
have been aimed at half a dozen rebel or¬ 
ganizations, including a full-fledged 
guerrilla force fighting for independence 
in Eritrea, a dcscit piovmce along the 
Red Sea coast. While cracking down at 
home. Mengistu--like other African 
leftist leaders—has attempted to consol¬ 
idate his power by co/ying up to the So¬ 
viet Union. He was especially anxious 
to court the Kremlin in view of the rap¬ 
id cooling of the U S.’s interest m Ethi¬ 
opia following the junta’s ouster of the 
Emperor, who had received $600 mil¬ 
lion in American aid between 1945 and 
1975. 

Last week Mengistu achieved re¬ 
alignment in a single stroke. Declaring 
that US. aid had only helped Selassie 
to “suppress the liberation struggle of 
the oppressed masses,’’ the junta ex¬ 
pelled all American military advisers. 


communications experts and informa¬ 
tion officials. By midweek some 300 
Americans had departed within the 
four-day deadline set by the govern¬ 
ment. At the same time, the government 
expelled resident correspondents from 
the Washington Post, Reuters and 
Agence France-Presse for “distorting" 
their reports. All that was left of a U.S. 
presence that once had numbered some 
4,000 advisers, diplomats, technicians 
and family members were 76 staffers 
and five Marine guards at the U.S. em¬ 
bassy and the Agency for International 
Developmenl in Addis Ababa. The re¬ 
gime also closed down six foreign con¬ 
sulates in Asmara, the Eritrean provin¬ 
cial capital: those of Italy, France, 
Belgium, Britain and Sudan, as well as 
the U.S. Evidently Mengistu did not 
want nonsympathetic foreigners in a po¬ 
sition to observe the latest phase of 
his drive against the rebels—an advance 
by thousands of civilian militiamen 
equipped with old-model rifles 

Human Rights. Washington pro¬ 
fessed no great surprise at the near break 
m Ethiopian-Ameriean relations. The 
break had been foreshadowed in De¬ 
cember, when the Soviet Union by all 
accounts agreed to supply Mengistu’s re¬ 
gime with some $100 million in arms. 
As one State Department official ob¬ 
served. “They couldn’t be taking Soviet 
money and keep walking around in our 
G.l. fatigues " Although the U.S. has a 
major radio relay station outside Asma¬ 
ra. Washington had planned to shut 
down the facility in September and turn 
its functions over to satellites. 

President Carter s emphasis on hu¬ 
man rights clearly played a role in the 
Americans’ expulsion. Only last Febru¬ 
ary, after reviewing a State Department 
report excoriating the Mengistu regime 






ETHIOPIA'S STRONGMAN MENGISTU 



For widespread abuses, the White House 
withdrew $6 million in military assis¬ 
tance to Ethiopia. Making the gesture a 
pretext for conclusively switching Ethi¬ 
opia’s allegiance from Washington to 
Moscow, Mengistu did not appear at all 
perturbed when the U.S. suspended 
shipment late last week of another $100 
million in arms already pledged to his 
government. 

While Mengistu’s move may ad¬ 
vance Soviet aims in Africa (see box), it 
also relieves the U.S. of the moral bur¬ 
den of backing yet another bloodthirsty 
dictatorship. During February and 
March alone, Mengistu’s forces are said 
to have killed between 2,000 and 4,000 
of their opponents. Getachew Mekasha, 
former Ethiopian Ambassador to Egypt, 
who defected in March, reckons that 
there are 25,000 political prisoners in 
Ethiopian jails. Says Mekasha, who is 



now teaching at CaUfornia's Ambassa¬ 
dor College in Pasadena: "The people 
in power in Addis Ababa today believe 
in the blind application of force. They 
use Marxist jargon because it is conve¬ 
nient and in keeping with the trends, 
but they rule through repression, indis¬ 
criminate murder and terror.” 

Mengistu does little to counteract 
that image. An erect figure in neatly 
pressed khakis, he is prone to waving 
red handkerchiefs, symbolic of blood, 
and leading crowds in shouting "Down 
with Yankee imperialism!” on public oc¬ 
casions. In a speech in Addis Ababa’s 
Revolution Square last month, he en¬ 
gaged in one typically colorful bit of the¬ 
ater. First he raised his hand in a 
clenched-fist salute. Then he smashed 
to the ground six bottles filled with 
blood like dye—just to show how he 
would destroy all enemies of his rule. 

m 


Playing the Horn, Moscow Style 


In one area of their Africa policy, 
chuckles a U.S State Department of¬ 
ficial, the Soviets have got themselves 
“in the position of the fellow who is 
pinned to two girls on the same cam¬ 
pus. Let's see if they can pull it off.” 

The campus, in the Soviets’ latest en¬ 
terprise, is the Horn of Africa, the 
stretch of real estate that is strategically 
placed along the Red Sea routes vital to 
Arab oil trade (see map). There the So¬ 
viets are simultaneously cultivating a 
new interest—Ethiopia -while trying to 
remain on good terms with an old friend 
—Somalia Since the two African coun¬ 
tries dislike one another intensely, the 
Soviet effort is delicate work 

So far. Moscow has been able to ex¬ 



tend its influence in Africa aggressively, 
although the long-range benefits of this 
effort are not yet clear With client re¬ 
gimes in power in Angola and Mozam¬ 
bique, the Russians have buckled a kind 
of Red belt of influence across the mid¬ 
dle of the continent Now if they can 
hold on to Somalia and bring Ethiopia 
into their orbit, they will have hooked a 
suspender onto the belt Meanwhile the 
other gall us is shaping up along the At¬ 
lantic coast of Africa, involving Zaire, 
the Congo, Benin and Guinea-Bissau. 

These twin projections of Soviet in¬ 
fluence reaching northward alarm the 
Arab states situated above black Af¬ 
rica “Angola yesterday, Zaire today, 
Sudan tomorrow,” worries the presti¬ 
gious Cairo daily at Ahram. What trou¬ 
bles the Arabs particularly is that if 
the Soviets can pull both Ethiopia and 
Somalia firmly into their orbit, they 
may successfully create an axis of in¬ 
fluence along the African Horn that in 
time of crisis could give them control 
of the Bab el Mandeb Strait linking 
the Red Sea to the Gulf of Aden. 

The principal countries involved: 

ETHIOPIA. Pop. 28 million. Chief ex¬ 
port: coffee. Religions: Christianity 
(Coptic) and Islam. A military govern¬ 
ment with increasingly Marxist orienta¬ 
tion. The armed forces, numbering 
50,000 men, have been equipped until 
recently by the U.S. The regime is em¬ 
battled on several fronts. One is the 
northern province of Eritrea, where the 
Sudanese-supported Eritrean Liberation 
Front, after more than a decade of fight¬ 
ing, claims it controls two districts and 
has Ethiopian forces pinned down in 
other urban areas. Another is the Soma¬ 
li border, where Ethiopians and Somalis 
have quarreled. Meanwhile the French 
Territory of Afars and Issas, with its key 
port of Djibouti, which provides an Ethi¬ 


opian rail Link to the sea, gains indepen¬ 
dence from Paris next month. Both Ethi¬ 
opia and Somalia covet it. 

SOMALIA. Pop. 3.17 million. Chief 
exports: livestock and bananas. Reli¬ 
gion: Islam. Military regime closely al¬ 
lied with Moscow since 1969. The well- 
equipped military includes 25,000 men 
and one of the largest tank forces in sbb- 
Saharan Africa. The Soviets have in¬ 
stalled a large, tightly guarded missile 
base at Berber a to service missile war¬ 
ships. Neighboring nations fear that 
land-based missiles might be brought in 
as well; that could not only threaten the 
nearby strait of Bab el Mandeb, but also 
the entrance to the Persian Gulf at Hor¬ 
muz 1,300 miles away. 

SUDAN. Pop. 18 million. Chief ex¬ 
port: cotton. Religion: predominantly 
Islam. The armed forces consist of 
53,000 men. President Jaafar Numeiry, 
who is vigorously anti-Communist, has 
lately been developing close ties with the 
U.S., which is supplying military trans¬ 
port planes to Khartoum. Numeiry is 
backing the Ethiopian rebels plaguing 
the Addis Ababa regime. 

The spread of Soviet influence on the 
Horn so distresses Arab leaders that four 
of them recently convened an extraordi¬ 
nary summit at Ta‘iz, in the Yemen 
Arab Republic. The four included Nu¬ 
meiry and Somalia's Red-Lining Presi¬ 
dent Mohamed Siad Barre, the Marxist 
President of the People’s Democratic 
Republic of Yemen and the leader of the 
Yemen Arab Republic. They set aside 
differing political views long enough to 
agree on a pan-Arab, pro-Moslem pro¬ 
gram against Ethiopia. Meanwhile 
neighboring Saudi Arabia, which has 
been pushing aid to Somalia in hopes of 
wooing it away from Moscow, is urging 
the U.S. to provide arms. The Saudis 
made the same pitch two years ago, but 
the U.S. demurred. The grounds: such a 
move would offend Washington's good 
friends in Addis Ababa. 



Waiting for that Yankee Dollar 

The move toward resumption of billion in hard currency to other coun- 


U S -Cuban relations continues to gath¬ 
er momentum Last week, for the first 
time since Washington severed ties with 
Fidel Castro's regime in 1961, a U S dip¬ 
lomat arrived in Havana Terence Tod- 
man, Assistant Secretary of State for 
Inter-American Affairs, spent four days 
there concluding fishing- and maritime- 
rights agreements Lxpected soon- the 
opening of a “US interests” office m 
Havana. 

Before Todman arrived, Timl Cor¬ 
respondent Christopher Ogden ended a 
five-day stay in Havana His report 


tries Agriculture has floundered, forc¬ 
ing Cuba to import beans, grain and 
meat from Furope and South America 
and rice from as far away as China. 
There is virtually no fish available: 
Cuba's entire catch goes for export cash 
Withered Garden. With monthly 
salaries ranging from $96 for unskilled 
employees to $144 and up for skilled 
workers, Cuba’s per capita income is 
among the highest in the Third World 
Because the regime has been willing to 
go into debt—or simply print new mon¬ 
ey -to “pay” for social programs. 
Cubans spend only Vr to 4 f/ < of their 



The excitement is pervasive. When 
Washington lifted the restrictions on 
travel to Cuba in March, Havana news¬ 
boys hawking the stodgy daily Granma 
gleefully shouted, “The Yankees are 
coming*” At one store, the cashier closed 
her till when two Americans walked in 
and then escorted them to a storage area 
She poured some glasses of pi ha, a local 
pineapple liqueur, and raised a toast: 

* Bien ven idos, felicidades 

Cubans like Americans--the peo¬ 
ple, as opposed to the government, a tra¬ 
ditional socialist distinction But Amer¬ 
icans are especially bienvenidos now 
Cuba’s economy is in wretched shape. 
The major cause is the plunge in the 
world price of sugar, Cuba’s chief ex¬ 
port, from more than 50e per lb. in late 
1974 to just It today. The Russians are 
now spending nearly $4 million a day 
to keep Castro’s economy sputtering 
along; that does not include military aid. 
estimated at $200,000 a day. Moscow 
also supplies almost all of Cuba’s oil 
needs at bargain prices. But Cuba owes 
nearly $5 billion to the Soviets, plus $1 
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SHOPPERS ON BUSY HAVANA STREET (ABOVE); YOUNGSTERS PLAYING AFTER SCHOOL 





Jose Ignacio Domecq’s family owns 
350 Rolex Oysters. 



In Spain, when people say ‘La Familia’ they 
are talking about the Domecq family. 

Since Pedro Domecq founded the bodega in 
1730, it has become the biggest producer of 
sherry and brandy in the world. 

The head of the family business is Jose 
Ignacio Domecq. 

There are 72 million litres of sherry ageing 


in Domecq bodegas in Spain alone, and their 
care and selection depend upon the palate and 
nose of Don Jose Ignacio. 

For almost forty years his sense of excellence 
has determined the blend of every Domecq 
sherry and brandy. 

So if you hear someone call Domecq ‘the nose’ 
you’ll understand why. 

In private life, this sense of excellence extends 
to his family, his sports and his possessions. 

He lives comfortably in the family home, a 
masterpiece of authentic Andalusian archi¬ 
tecture, in Jerez. 

He takes great pride in his skills as a yachts¬ 
man and as a polo player. 

And he wears a Rolex. 

The quiet elegance of its design is at home 
in the most formal surroundings. While the 
unique Oyster case is guaranteed to emerge 
unscathed from the most bone-breaking game 
of polo. 

The fact that such a man wears a Rolex would 
alone be a remarkable testimonial, if it were 
not for the fact that Rolex watches have also 
become the personal trademark of nearly 
all the men and women in the Domecq family. 
As a matter of interest, they number about 
three hundred and fifty. 

t 

ROLEX 

of Geneva 



Pictured: The Roiex Date just Chronometer Available in ISct. gold or stainless steel, with matching bracelet. 




REPAIRING VINTAGE AMERICAN CAR 



" BRIGHTLY PLUMED SHOW GIRL PERFORMING AT TROPIC ANA NIGHTCLUB 

A/so, a smile from Fidel and a shopkeeper's toast: "Bienvenidos." 


salaries for housing (6% for modern 
apartments); education and medicine 
are free. But worldwide inflation has 
made imports so expensive that Cubans 
have little to buy. New rationing rules 
allow citizens to purchase just one ounce 
of coffee a week, and one shirt, a pair 
of trousers and a pair of shoes in a year, 
in one food store in old Havana, near 
some posters proclaiming all Cuba is 
a gardln, only some scrawny carrots 
and withered beets could be found on 
display There is a thriving black mar¬ 
ket in food and clothing, and young Cu¬ 
bans regularly approach foreigners to 
offer money for their shirts, jackets, sun¬ 
glasses and portable radios. 

While the peasants’ lot has greatly 
improved since the revolution, Havana 
has suffered—even more so lately from 
Castro's African adventure. One exam¬ 
ple: the regime sent hundreds of Ha¬ 
vana bus drivers to Angola to drive 
trucks in the war zone. As a result, scores 
of buses sit idle, and the daily commute 
for some Cubans has increased by hours. 

The Russians reckon that a resump¬ 


tion of U.S.-Cuban trade would ease 
their own burden of supporting Castro's 
economy. Though grateful for Moscow’s 
help, Castro, now 49, wants to establish 
himself as a genuine Third World lead¬ 
er, not just a Soviet puppet. Recognition 
by the US., in his view, would provide 
the legitimacy he craves 

No Jeeps. If, or when, Americans 
join Cuba's now' modest flow of tourists 
—65,000 last year, mostly Canadians— 
they will find Havana to be far from 
the raucous, profligate, cosmopolitan 
city that it used to be. One startling dif¬ 
ference is the large Soviet presence 
There are 15,000 to 20,000 Russians on 
the island, including some 8,000 tech¬ 
nicians who help run harbor facilities 
and factories and do medical work. 
Their new Volga and Zhiguli cars con¬ 
trast sharply with the 30-year-old De 
Solos. Studebakers and Plymouths that 
still ply Havana streets. (Cuban officials, 
having long since given up their Jeeps, 
seem partial to Alfa Romeos.) 

Gone are the brothels and the Ma¬ 
fia-run casinos; in today's sanitized Ha¬ 


vana, the touted attractions are mostly 
outdoors—marlin fishing, scuba diving 
and tennis, frequently played on courts 
without nets. The old de-luxe hotels 
have gone to seed; at the Nacional, 
where luxedoed guests waltzed in the 
1950s, Bulgarian construction foremen 
shoot pool in shirtsleeves. 

Some new hotels are going up The 
best is the Marazul at Santa Maria, 18 
miles east of Havana. Although incon¬ 
venient, as well as spartan—no hot 
water in the sinks—it is clean and 
friendly. Guests who tire of the beach 
and tours of sugar mills and cigar fac¬ 
tories can take a $9 taxi ride to down¬ 
town Havana and plan the rest of the 
day over a rum and lime juice in the El 
Bodeguito de Medio bar, Ernest Hem¬ 
ingway’s old hangout. It is a short walk 
from there to Cathedral Square, where 
striking lithographs can be bought wet 
off the stones from artists at the Atelier 
de Grabado, or to the popular El Patio 
restaurant, where the tab for dinner for 
two, served in a stunning old Spanish 
courtyard, can be as light as $24. 

By night, the part of Havana that 
glows most brightly is the Latin-Amer- 
ican stadium, where Cuban teams play 
under lights. The chief reminder of the 
city’s pre-Castro glitter is the Tropicana 
nightclub, where leggy but well-covered 
showgirls strut their stuff for tourist au¬ 
diences. At movie theaters, the big hit 
is Jaws, the 1975 American shark op¬ 
era. Castro himself has praised it as not 
just a thriller but a solid Marxist film. 
His reasoning, it exposes the greed of 
the “capitalists” who keep the beaches 
open in the face of danger. 


FIELD DRILL: CUBAN TROOPS EXERCISING WITH SOVIET-MADE MULTIPLE ROCKET LAUNCHER ON COAST NEAR HAVANA 






VIETNAM 

Saigon: Communism with Beaujolais 


Almost two years to the day after the 
collapse of the Saigon regime , the US. 
and Viet Nam s Communist rulers this 
week will be taking an important step to¬ 
ward healing the wounds of war. At the 
Vietnamese embassy in Paris. Richard 
Holbrooke. Assistant Secretary of State 
for East Asian and Pacific Affairs, is 
scheduled to meet with Phan Hien. Viet 
Nams Deputy Foreign Minister. Their 
talks, which will last two or three days, 
will begin with specifics: desire for more 
information about the estimated 2.527 
American servicemen still unaccounted 
for. and Hanoi s hopes for American aid 
for its flagging economy. But the overall 
aim is to determine how far the two sides 
are ready to go in putting the war behind 
them and normalizing their relations. t 

The Hanoi regime has been drama¬ 
tizing its desire for normalization both 
by avoiding polemics and by permitting 
an increasing number of Westerners to 
visit the southern part of the now unified 
Viet Nam. Australian Journalist John 
Shaw, a former TIME correspondent, 
toured the country for 14 days and ca¬ 
bled this report: 

So much for the “new" Saigon—or 
Ho Chi Minh City, as the Communists 
now call it Within an hour of my ar¬ 
rival 1) a cyclo boy offered to find me 
“a nice girl"; 2) a taxi driver offered to 
take me to a “new nightclub"; 3) a ho¬ 
tel clerk asked me for a roll of color 
film: 4) an official warned me about 
pickpockets; 5) a shopkeeper offered me 
a black market rate for dollars; 6) a street 
urchin asked me for cigarettes; 7) a beg¬ 
gar woman with child asked for money, 

8) a vendor offered to buy my camera; 

9) a waiter in a starched jacket served 
me a steak and a bottle of Beaujolais. 

The city does not have a conquered 
look A stroll along busy Tu Do Street 
—now lenamed Dong Khoi, the Street 
of the Simultaneous Uprising—remains 
one of the most fascinating city walks 
in the world, a gauntlet of boutiques, 
cafes and attractive women in ao dai 
—long silk dresses. Fading signs still ad¬ 
vertise Sony, Rolex, American Express 
and Toyota. In sharp contrast to Ha¬ 
noi, where I found nearly everything in 
short supply, Saigon's peddlers hawk an 
abundance of goods from lottery tickets 
to ceramic elephants, iced pineapple 
juice and noodle soup. The 250-seat Rex 
Cabaret continues to operate, featuring 
some of the performers who once en¬ 
tertained American troops. On a recent 
evening, Cathy Hue belted out her ren¬ 
dition of Granada to about a dozen tea¬ 
sipping Australian tourists, while other 
singers rendered the more suitably rev¬ 
olutionary Looking to the North. 

Scattered around town are various 
ghosts of the American presence. The 
Imposing white U.S. embassy stands 


completely abandoned, guarded only by 
a couple of bored North Vietnamese po¬ 
licemen. Tan Son Nhut Airport—at one 
time the world’s busiest—now handles 
only half a dozen flights daily. In one of 
the control towers, a costly piece of 
equipment left behind by the Americans 
continues to receive signals from a U.S. 
satellite, and dutifully chums out a dai¬ 
ly photochart of the weather pattern for 
all of Southeast Asia; it probably will 
do so until it runs out of its supply of 
American-made Aim. 

As I wandered about, profound 
changes gradually became apparent. 
The city is less noisy, polluted and 
crowded, also slower-paced—primarily 
because gasoline rationing has sharply 
reduced the number of autos and mo¬ 
torbikes. There is also much less free¬ 
dom, for the new regime imposes a strict 
political uniformity. In place of the more 
than two dozen lively newspapers are 
three official Communist Party dailies 
and an “independent" paper, which 
practice a rigorous self-censorship. Gone 
too is the constant buzz of rumors and 
political intrigue, as well as the open pro¬ 
tests by such political critics as Buddhist 
priests. Despite this authoritarian rule, 
very few police—or bo doi (Communist 
G.I.s)—are apparent; Hanoi wields con¬ 
trol through an almost invisible network 
of neighborhood political "committees" 
composed of Communist Party profes¬ 
sionals, many of them from the North. 
Says a Hanoi official: "We call them 
guerrillas of the street." 

Harsh Existence. The most dra¬ 
matic change in Saigon is its size. Dur¬ 
ing the war the city's population swelled 
beyond 4 million. In the past two years, 
700,000 residents have been packed off 
to the countryside—either to the ham¬ 
lets they abandoned during the fighting 
or to a harsh existence in the “new eco¬ 
nomic zones ’’ Over the next four years, 
the Communists say, an additional 900,- 
000 people will leave, reducing the city’s 
population to about 2.5 million. Also tar¬ 
geted for resettlement are most of the 
30,000 political prisoners the regime ad¬ 
mits are still interred in "re-education" 
camps. 

The North Vietnamese are going 
slowly in imposing a Communist eco¬ 
nomic stamp on the South. Hanoi dares 
not add to the South’s massive unem¬ 
ployment by flirther disnjpting its econ¬ 
omy. The demobilization of the Thieu 
regime’s forces dumped at least 1 mil¬ 
lion men onto the labor market. Hanoi 
has thus allowed private commerce to 
continue for the time being. 

Hanoi plans to revive the light in* 
dustries—making, among other things, 
plastics, motorbikes and textiles—.that 
are located between Saigon and Bien 
Hoa; they kept going after the fall of 
the Thieu regime, though some of the 


plants ground to a halt last 
their supplies ran put But the colW 
Hanoi’s economic plans for the South'^* 
the new economic zones—huge areas erf -j 
arable land to be created Iran forests# 
jungle and swamps, primarily, in the 
Central Highlands and Mekong Delta; 1 
These zones are to increase the food sup~ ^ 
ply and relieve crowding in the cities. 

While the changes in Saigon have 
been more notably political than physi- . 
cal, Hanoi has undergone a facelift since 
the war. Bomb damage is extensive else¬ 
where in the North, but in Hanoi most 
of it has been repaired, and the Vietnam- '#> 
ese are not eager to show off what little 
wreckage remains. They will not forget * 
the air war, but they do not intend to i 



SAIGON'S FASCINATING TU DO STREET 

Ghosts of a once massive U.S. presence . 


dwell on it. When 1 asked a shopkeeper, 
who stencils decorations on T shirts, for 
a B-52 design, she replied: "Oh, no, 
that’s old fashioned now/’ 

Diplomats in Hanoi are optimistic 
about Viet Nam’s long-range ability to 
effectively mobilize its abundant re¬ 
sources (including offshore oil) and 
hard-working population. Right now, 
however, Hanoi needs outside aid. It 
currently gets about $500 million year¬ 
ly from the Soviet Union and its East 
European satellites. Other nations, such * 
as China, Sweden and France, are con¬ 
tributing an estimated $500 million. But 
it is ironic that Viet Nam's biggest hope 
forhelpisitsc4denemy*^theU& r . v 
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INDIA'S VASSAYS* (CENTER) WELCOMING OROMYKO « HIS WIFE AT OEIHI AIRPORT 


£ 

£ INDIA 

From Russia 
With Friendship 

Full-page advertisements in three 
New Delhi newspapers placed by the So¬ 
viet embassy heralded the visit as “a 
mission to strengthen friendship." But 
when Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei 
Gromyko arrived at the Indian capital's 
airport last week, his clearly nervous 
manner belted the real purpose of the 
trip: to personally assess a crisis in lndo- 
Soviet relations. Badly miscalculating 
India’s political climate during the par¬ 
liamentary election campaign that 
ended in March, the Kremlin had open¬ 
ly supported Indira Gandhi and at¬ 
tacked Moraiji Desai and his Janata 
Party coalition as “reactionaries" and 
“CIA agents." Miffed by such slurs and 
already a staunch anti-Communist, 
Winner Desai promised that India 
would begin to pursue a foreign policy 
of "genuine" nonalignment—with un¬ 
specified consequences for the special re¬ 
lationship that Moscow has cultivated 
with India for more than two decades. 

Stricf Policy. Perspiring in New 
Delhi's sulphurous heat, Gromyko be¬ 
gan trying to patch up the damage. Indo- 
Soviet friendship, he assured his hosts, 
was not based upon “transient or mo¬ 
mentary circumstances" but was in the 
interest of peace in Asia. Moreover the 
1971 friendship treaty between Moscow 
and New Delhi had given their relations 
a “durable and international legal ba¬ 
sis." Indian External Affairs Minister 
Atal Bihari Vajpayee set the tone for 
the visit jn his reply. “Much water has 
flowed down the Ganges and the Volga 
since your last visit here four years ago," 
he, began ominously. Then he continued: 
“But in this changing world. Indo-So- 
viet relations have stood strongly and 
scfidly.” Gromylcp felased visibly, and 

visit; which 


included two hours of talks with Prime 
Minister Desai and over eight hours with 
Vajpayee, the Russian's mood seemed 
positively buoyant. Said he: “I find Indo- 
Soviet ties so deeply rooted that noth¬ 
ing and no one can uproot them." 

Perhaps, but the Soviets are hardly 
likely to regain the kind of influence in 
Indian affairs that they enjoyed during 
Indira's rule. Before losing power, even 
she was charting a course of detente with 
China, last year exchanging ambassa¬ 
dors with Peking for the first time since 
the 1962 border war That process will 
probably accelerate under Desai. Two 
weeks ago India's Commerce Minister 
discussed the resumption of trade with 
the Chinese chargd d'affaires in Bang¬ 
kok and reported “an encouraging re¬ 
sponse." Desai is also eager to improve 
relations with the U.S , which have been 
cool since Richard Nixon's tilt toward 
Pakistan during the war over Bangla¬ 
desh in 1971. Clearly, the Russians are 
not pleased by such dalliances, but Gro¬ 
myko expressed cautious respect for In¬ 
dia’s new strict policy of nonalignment. 

However deep his resentment over 
the Kremlin's campaign gibes, Desai 
could hardly afford to send the Russians 
packing. The Soviet Union is now In¬ 
dia’s single biggest trading partner: by 
the end of the year total commerce be¬ 
tween the two will amount to about $1 
billion annually. Russia has helped In¬ 
dia establish oil refineries, heavy engi¬ 
neering facilities and fertilizer plants, as 
well as develop agricultural projects and 
coal reserves. The Russians have also 
been generous to India in hard times; 
during the 1973 drought Moscow sent 2 
million tons of grain that it could ill af¬ 
ford because of its own skimpy harvest. 
Most important, the Kremlin is India's 
main supplier of sophisticated weapons, 
and has helped set up a plant to man¬ 
ufacture MiG-21 fighters. 

Gromyko last week signaled that 
Russia is still a valuable friend by con¬ 
cluding three hew agreements, including 


* 9 he thit granted * $190 minion credit 
' ! line for hefrvy Industrial equipment. In 

* addition, Gromyko provided an oppor- 
i tunity for DeSai lo pursue any further 

Russian flavors and to begin his own 
journey into world diplomacy: during 
the Soviet Foreign Minister’s visit. Com¬ 
munist Party Chief Leonid Brezhnev 
sent a special message inviting the new 
Indian leader to visit the Soviet Union. 


WCST GERMANY 

Guilty As Charged 

They began their partnership of ter¬ 
ror in 1970 in a quiet research library 
in West Berlin. By prearrangement, UJ- 
rike Meinhof, then 35 and a leftist jour¬ 
nalist, sat at a table pretending to read. 
Studying near by, under armed guard, 
was a notorious anarchist she had in¬ 
terviewed in prison and deeply admired, 
Andreas Baader, then 27 and serving 
time for the 1968 fire-bombing of two 
Frankfurt department stores. Baader 
had won permission from prison au¬ 
thorities to study at the library. Sud¬ 
denly three people burst through the 
library door and sprayed the room with 
bullets and tear gas. Baader and Mein¬ 
hof. now his accomplice in rebellion, 
leaped out a window. 

From then until their capture in 
1972. Baader and Meinhof led their 
gang, the “Red Army Faction," in a 
spree of daring crimes across West Ger¬ 
many holding up banks, stealing fast 
cars and shooting it out with police. 
Spawned amid the student protests of 
the t960s, the gang went underground to 
carry out a string of “anti-imperialist” 
crimes. In the spring of 1972 they set off 
bombs in Frankfurt and Heidelberg that 
killed four U.S. servicemen. After near¬ 
ly three years in prison, Baader, Meinhof 
and two others went to trial in 1975. 

Overkill. Ulrike Meinhof hanged 
herself in her ceil in 1976. Holger Meins, 
another defendant, had died before the 
trial began following a hunger strike. 
But Andreas Baader and two remaining 
confederates, after a nearly two-year 
trial, finally heard a verdict last week 
in Stuttgart. Baader, now 33, Gudrun 
Ensslin, 36. and Jan-Carl Raspe, 32, 
were found guilty of murder and were 
sentenced to life imprisonment plus 15 
years—a judicial tactic to minimize the 
possibility of parole. 

The trial cost an estimated $15 mil¬ 
lion, including nearly $7 million for the 
heavily guarded fortress that was built in 
Stuttgart to conduct the trial. The build¬ 
ing—girded by high steel fences, roofed 
with bombproof metal mesh and pa¬ 
trolled by policemen and attack dogs 
—was just one example of judicial over¬ 
kill. Because of flagrantly injudicious 
behavior by the main trial judge (who 
was removed in January) and highly 
questionable bugging of the defendants 
and their lawyers during the trial, the 
verdict is sure to be appealed. 



At PACINO IN PA VIO HUMMEL 


Exit a Simple Soul 

THE BASIC TRAINING OF PAVLO HUMMEl 
by DAVID RABE 

The harsh irony of war is that it 
makes men and kills boys. In The Basic 
Training of Pavlo Hummel, the first play 
in David Rabe’s Viet Nam trilogy, the 
playwright concentrates on the death of 
a boy who has scarcely formed any no¬ 
tion of what living might be about. Now 
that the Viet Nam War is over arid 
shamelessly and shamefully forgotten, 
the stress of the play has been shifted 
by history from outrage to pathos. 

Pavlo Hummel (A1 Pacino) is a sim¬ 
ple soul, human kelp roiled by the shark 
fins of combat. He wants to be a good 
soldier. He is not The only buddy he res¬ 
cues is a dead one. The only enemy he 
conquers is a lone old man whom he 
guns down in terror. 

Catching a Grenade. In a way, ba¬ 
sic training and warfare are for Pavlo a 
continuation of failure and humiliation 
by other means. He had wanted to be 
loved by his parents. He was not. Now, 
in close-order drill under the commands 
of First Sergeant Tower, played with 
stony, unflawed implacability by Joe 
Fields, his mind’s ear hears the tradi¬ 
tional litany of first sergeants: ‘i don't 
love you. Nobody loves you.” 

Pavlo had desperately tried to em¬ 
ulate his elder brother’s success with 
women In Viet Nam, he is reduced to 
the cash consolation of whores. It is in 
a whorehouse, Rabe’s metaphor for U.S. 
involvement in Southeast Asia, that a 


THE THEATER 


lobbed grenade, which Pavlo catches 
and holds for a moment in paralytic 
wonder, blows his brief and baffled ex¬ 
istence to bits. 

If A1 Pacino was not born for this 
role, no one will ever know it. He shuf¬ 
fles about the stage like a neophyte boxer 
unable to target his opponent. He speaks 
as if sentences had amorphous begin¬ 
nings and no attainable ends. His fear 
wears a mindless grin in which false bra¬ 
vado joins true self-mockery in a stale¬ 
mate of smoldering anxiety. 

Except for Fields’ formidable ser¬ 
geant, the other members of the The¬ 
ater Company of Boston are too defer¬ 
ential to Pacino and spotty in ensemble 
strength for the play’s good. But since 
the stage is the combat zone that de¬ 
fines actors and deflates amateurs, it is 
heartening to see a film star like Pacino 
testing and proving his mettlesome craft 
on its native ground. T.E. Katem 

Survival Test 

THE DANCE OF DEATH 
by AUGUST STRINDBERG 

Launching a new repertory compa¬ 
ny with Strindberg is a little like chris¬ 
tening a ship with a bottle of cyanide. 
As if founding a repertory company 
these days were not enough of an act of 
courage! Just to increase the odds, the 
Massachusetts Center Repertory Com¬ 
pany has chosen for its first production 
one of this most melancholy Swede’s 
most dolorous plays. The Dance of 
Death. 

Can the resilience of Colleen Dew- 
hurst and the stoicism of Ben Gazzara 
cope with the killing pressure of acting 
out that marriage made in hell known 
as the Strindberg couple? This is the ul¬ 
timate drama within the drama on the 
stage of Boston's Shubert Theater. 

What a pair of demons Strindberg 
has mated here. An embittered captain 
of Swedish artillery and his frustrated 
wife, a former actress, are serving out 


time on a rock-pile island outpost. As 
their 25th anniversary approaches, they 
have perfected the purest hatred for each 
other. Like the most passionately ob¬ 
sessed lovers, they live in a universe 
where nobody else exists. The only oth¬ 
er character in the play, the wife’s cous¬ 
in, who introduced them, serves merely 
as a catalyst to their anti-chemistry. 

When Strindberg in all his intensity 
works, he devastates an audience. When 
he does not, he devastates the actors. 
Dewhurst and Gazzara auditioned for 
The Dance of Death by playing together 
in Who s Afraid of Virginia Woolf? but 
Edward Albee is to August Strindberg 
what bitter lemon is to vitriol. Unchar¬ 
acteristically subdued, the stars struggle 
with the play as if remembering the lines 
and holding on to sanity required all 
their energy. One of the curses of guest- 
star repertory is insufficient rehearsal ■ 
time for difficult plays. « 

Pols and Nabobs. On the other 
hand, one of the blessings of repertory 
is the second chance. And the third 
chance. In May, two more big-name mi¬ 
gratory workers, Jos£ Ferrer and Kate 
Reid, will come to the Shubert in Long 
Day's Journey into Night, to be followed 
by Eva Marie Saint and Fritz Weaver 
in Candida. Recalling that he was a 
charter member of earlier Greater Bos¬ 
ton repertory companies—the Group 20 
Players of Wellesley and the Cambridge 
Drama Festival—Weaver now jokes 
about writing a book called Festivals 1 
Have Opened and Closed. 

Still, repertory is an idea whose time 
may have come to Boston. Led by Ja¬ 
nice Cashell, 32, an actress-di rector- 
teacher from Florida, the Massachusetts 
Center Repertory managed not only to 
raise $250,000 before the first-night cur¬ 
tain went up but also to gather together 
on its board of directors city hall poli¬ 
ticians and Beacon Hill nabobs, to say 
nothing of Helen Hayes and Mrs. Curt 
Gowdy. Any group that can accomplish 
either of these feats ought to be able to 
survive Strindberg. Melvin Maddocks 


BEN GAZZARA B COLLEEN DEWHURST IN A SCENE FROM THE DANCE OF DEATH 
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New Freeways for the Heart 


As many as 70,000 coronary bypass 
operations are now being performed in 
the (J.S. each year at iota! costs ranging 
from $8,500 to $25,000 apiece. Some doc¬ 
tors criticize this boom; the National 
Heart, Lung and Blood Institute has re¬ 
leased results of a four-year study of 288 
heart patients , suggesting that medicinal 
treatment may often be as effective as sur¬ 
gery. But there is no doubt that the op¬ 
erations can reduce angina—the severe 
chest pains suffered by some heart pa¬ 
tients with clogged arteries. In addition, 
doctors are reporting new evidence that 
the operations prolong and improve the 


It was 8:45 a.m. when I accompanied 
Mamiya into his compact operating 
room. Suited up in antiseptic green, he 
slipped on bug-eye magnifying specta¬ 
cles. His assistants had already been at 
work for 30 minutes. The chest of the pa¬ 
tient, a man of 61, had been cut open 
from the collarbone down through the 
breastbone. Metal clamps held the chest 
wall open to reveal the heart. Near by 
on the operating table were two fool- 
long pieces of saphenous vein, a super¬ 
ficial vein that had been “harvested" 
from the patient's left thigh and leg. 

As Mamiya quietly took his place 



MASTER SURGEON MAMIYA (AT RIGHT) A TEAM AT WORK DURING BYPASS OPERATION 

n 350 consecutive operations, not a single fatality. 


lives of many other patients with serious 
coronary disease. 

In these operations, the functions of 
damaged arteries are taken over by sec¬ 
tions of the patient ’s own vein, which are 
grafted onto the heart to restore the flow 
of blood past arterial blockage. Success 
depends heavily on the surgeon s skill. Of 
the many bypass teams at work, few if 
any can match the record of the groups 
at Honolulu's Queens and Straub hos¬ 
pitals. One of several heart surgeons op¬ 
erating there. Dr. Richard Mamiya. 52. 
a mainland-trained, third-generation 
Japanese Hawaiian. has performed 350 
consecutive operations without a single fa¬ 
tality. at times installing as many as eight 
or nine grafts. 

TIME Contributor Gilbert Cant 
“scrubbed” with Mamiya and watched 
him and his multiracial team perform a 
typically delicate coronary bypass oper¬ 
ation. His report: 


at the patient's right side, the nine oth¬ 
er team members shifted to their own 
stations around the operating table 
While Mamiya examined the patient's 
exposed heart and arteries, assistants 
read off his temperature (lowered to 30 
C . 86” F ), heartbeat and other indexes 
All were satisfactory. With a murmured 
command from Mamiya, the patient 
was placed “on the pump"—-the heart- 
lung machine that would perform crit¬ 
ical circulatory and respiratory func¬ 
tions for him while Mamiya worked on 
the exposed heart. 

The patient had a severe complica¬ 
tion: the lower part of his left ventricle 
—the heart's main pumping chamber 
—had ballooned into an aneurysm, a 
pocket of scarred, essentially dead tis¬ 
sue. After sewing a piece of protective 
tape around the aneurysm's base. Ma¬ 
miya sliced away the diseased, inert 
clump and closed the three-inch wound 
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It doesn’t 
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become a re fug e e. 
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with a thread so thin that it was scarce¬ 
ly visible. 

Maxniya knew beforehand where 
the vital coronary arteries were serious¬ 
ly blocked, but he took one final look at 
the X rays and compared them with 
what he saw in front of him. Then he 
proceeded. Taking one piece of vein 
from the leg, he grafted it to three points 
on the heart's surface, thus making se¬ 
quential or ‘"leap-frog" bypasses around 
two blocked sections of the arteries in a 
single maneuver. With another piece of 
the same vein, he made a third bypass. 

“How long on the pump?” Mamiya 
asked. 

“One hour 38 minutes." 

"All right," he said. “OffT 

Fed by its new arterial supply, the 
patient’s heart might have sprung back 
into action spontaneously. Instead, it 
twitched uselessly Mamiya coolly called 
for the paddles—two plastic-covered 
electric stimulators—and pressed them 
against the exposed heart. It jumped un¬ 
der the shock, but continued twitching 
ineffectually. 

“What power are you on?” Mamiya 
asked. 

“Twenty." 

“Go to 30." 

Still no beat. 

“Make it 40," Mamiya said. The 
heart leaped, then settled into a natural 
rhythm of about 70 beats per minute. 

As blood coursed through the new 
“arteries." Mamiya checked the connec¬ 
tions for tightness and started the final 
phase of his task. Because the remain¬ 
ing vein segments from the left leg were 
too narrow, he ordered the right leg 
opened and its saphenous vein removed. 
Taking two pieces of this vein, which 
proved to be of heavier caliber, he an¬ 
chored them to the aorta; then he at¬ 
tached one to the posterior descending 
coronary artery, the other to the left an¬ 
terior descending artery. In effect, he 
had used the first three bypasses to clear 
traffic through the clogged local streets 
—and the aortic bypasses to provide two 
expressways for additional free flow. 

Satisfied with his deft work, he 
f turned ove* #c job of closing up the pa¬ 
tient to other members of his team 
—doctors who were preparing to be¬ 
come chief surgeons themselves. Mami¬ 
ya had spent two hours at the table. 

Seven Bypasses. Mamiya is mod¬ 
est about his achievements, but others 
are vocal. One articulate testimonial to 
the surgeon’s skill is Buck Buchwach, 
the Honolulu Advertiser s executive ed¬ 
itor, whose case has drawn much atten¬ 
tion to the advanced state of surgery in 
Hawaii. “Bucky" had had two heart at¬ 
tacks, the first at age 37, and a two-by- 
pass graft at a famous U.S. mainland 
center. Results were unsatisfactory. 
Barely surviving a third attack a year 
ago, he was referred to Mamiya, who 
put in seven bypasses. At 56, Buchwach 
now works with “front page” drive and 
even feels good enough to play touch 
football with his youngsters. 


Capsules 

HORMONES AND HEART. More than a 
million Americans suffer heart attacks 
every year, the large majority of them 
men. In fact, the risk of heart attacks 
among middle-aged men is five times 
as great as among their female coun¬ 
terparts. Why? For many years doc¬ 
tors suspected that the higher levels of 
estrogens—the female sex hormones 
—in women somehow protected them 
against heart attacks. Reason: it is only 
after menopause, when estrogen pro¬ 
duction drops, that the incidence of 
heart attacks begins to rise among wom¬ 
en. Now a Columbia University in¬ 
ternist has found evidence that under¬ 
mines this theory. 

In a study published last week in 
the Proceedings of the National Acad¬ 
emy of Sciences, Dr. Gerald Phillips 
reported that among male heart attack 
victims up to age 44, there is a pro¬ 
nounced increase in the blood levels of 
estradiol—one of the estrogens. But their 
levels of testosterone, the major male 
sex hormone, remain normal. 

Phillips does not know why there 
was a change in the ratio of estradiol 
to testosterone in the heart attack vic¬ 
tims, but his work has shown that the 
hormone imbalance is also related to 
other abnormalities frequently found 
in heart patients—higher-than-normal 
levels of blood cholesterol, fat, sugar 
and insulin. That finding, he said, ap¬ 
pears to be “the elusive link between 
the mild form of diabetes and heart dis¬ 
ease." If the hormonal imbalance is 
proved to be the root cause of heart dis¬ 
ease, Phillips concluded, diet, drugs or 
other means might be used to change 
the blood hormone levels in order to 
prevent a heart attack. 


ALCOHOLISM AND BRAIN. Is alcoholism 
caused by purely social or psychological 
factors, or does it have its origins in 
some quirk of body chemistry? Last 
week two Purdue University scientists 
published the results of an intriguing 
experiment that may help clarify the 
issue. 

Neurobiologists Robert Myers and 
Christine Melchoir injected directly into 
the brains of laboratory rats a compound 
called tetrahydropapaveroline (THP), 
which is present in opium poppies and 
is used by the plant to manufacture mor¬ 
phine. Given a choice of drinking water 
or ethyl alcohol during the early stages 
of the experiment, the rats, which nor¬ 
mally shun alcohol, always opted for the 
water. But, Myers and Melchoir write 
in Science , after only three days of THP 
treatment the teetotaling rats began 
switching to the sauce. Indeed, after a 
while the rodents became so addicted 
that they exhibited all the symptoms of 
alcoholism, including a rodent version 
of delirium tremens (DTs) characterized 
by whisker-twitching, jerking move¬ 
ments and “wet-dog" shakes. 

These findings, says Myers, contra¬ 
dict a recent Rand Corp. study (Time, 
June 211 that suggested some alcoholics 
could safely return to moderate drink¬ 
ing. He points out that even after nine 
months of abstention the rats preferred 
alcohol over water. This strongly bol¬ 
sters his suspicion that alcoholism is due 
not to social conditioning—as the Rand 
study implied—but to lasting chemical 
changes in the brain. Still, Myers, who 
has also discovered a chemical that re¬ 
duces alcohol consumption in addicted 
animals, holds out hope. If alcoholism 
is really rooted in brain chemistry, a 
drug treatment may be devised to help 
the problem drinker. 






OUTLOOK 


How Little Stimulus Will Be Enough? 


Though the Administration has 
been less than eager to point it out. Pres¬ 
ident Carter's abandonment of his plan 
for $50-a-person tax rebates left him rec¬ 
ommending substantially less stimulus 
for the U.S. economy this year than had 
the conservative Gerald Ford. Dropping 
of the rebate, higher-than-expected tax 
receipts and a continued failure of Gov¬ 
ernment agencies to spend money as 
rapidly as planned have combined to re¬ 
duce the Administration's forecast of the 
budget deficit in the fiscal year ending 
Sept. 30 by a startling $19.3 billion. That 
would make the deficit $48.7 billion 
—$10 billion less than the one project¬ 
ed in the budget left behind by Ford. 
An angry Senate Budget Committee last 
week called Carter’s top economic pol¬ 
icymakers to explain why they thought 
so huge a reduction in planned stimulus 
would not jolt the economy. 

It was a difficult task for the Carter 
men. because the President’s reasons for 
scuttling the rebate were primarily po¬ 
litical rather than economic. The rebate 
faced strong opposition on Capitol Hill 
since many Congressmen doubted it 
would be effective, and Carter chose not 
to fight for it at the same time that he 
was launching his embattled energy pro¬ 
gram. An additional embarrassment to 
the policymakers: shortly before they 
appeared in front of the committee, the 
Administration lowered its forecast of 
economic growth for the year a notch 
to 4.9% (see chart), and raised its pre¬ 
diction of the 1977 inflation rate to 6 7% 
Charles Schultze, chairman of the Coun¬ 
cil of Economic Advisers, said that both 
revisions were caused by the abnormal 
winter cold, which held production 
down for a while and pushed up prices 
for food and fuel. 

Bright Picture. To the Senators, the 
Administration witnesses painted a 
bright picture of an economy rising rap¬ 
idly on its own steam the rest of the 
year and inflation moderating to a 5.5% 
pace. Schultze ticked off "the signs of 
stronger performance of the private 
economy”: home building is surging 
(Time, May 2); consumer spending has 
quickened generally; to keep pace with 
sales, businessmen will need to rebuild 
inventories, and that will require more 
production. Treasury Secretary Michael 
Blumenthal added, "There is every in¬ 
dication we will be reaching our unem¬ 
ployment target of less than 7% before 
the end of the year [The rate was 7.3% 
in MarchJ. Pulling out the rebate does 
not leave a gap" Bert Lance, director 
of the Office of Management and Bud¬ 
get, wanted: "I do not think current cir¬ 


cumstances call for any attempt to make 
up for the current [spending] shortfall 
through crash attempts to spend more 
money in 1977.” 

Senators fidgeted through the testi¬ 
mony. They are angry in part because 
they had changed the congressional res¬ 
olution setting budget targets to accom¬ 
modate the higher deficit the rebate 
would have produced—and now Carter 
is asking them to change it back again. 
Declared Chairman Edmund Muskie 
caustically: "These moves have consti¬ 
tuted a body blow to the budget process. 
As of this moment, there is no discipline 
left in the 1977 budget resolution" But 
there is also real worry that the Admin¬ 
istration is being too optimistic about the 
outlook. 

Some economists share that doubt 
Alice Rivlin, director of the Congres¬ 
sional Budget Office, notes that real 
G N.P. in the first quarter was only 
4%’ higher, and the unemployment rate 
only two-tenths of 1% lower, than a 
year earlier. She cautions, "While we 
may well see more good news in the im¬ 
mediate future, we have a number of 
reasons for expecting that growth rates 
in output will slow after midyear and 
that the unemployment rate at year 
end will be little improved from the cur¬ 
rent quarter ” 

The biggest uncertainty is whether 
consumers can or will continue their 
rapid pace of spending. As Rivlin notes, 
opinion surveys have shown no great 
consumer confidence in the outlook. 
Spending increases have outrun rises in 
personal income, driving down the sav¬ 
ings rate; in the first quarter consumers 
saved only Sc out of each dollar of in¬ 
come, down from 7c a year earlier and 

LANCE, SENATOR MUSKIE. SCHULTZE A 
BLUMENTHAL AT BUDGET HEARINGS 


the lowest rale since 1969 Rivlin wor¬ 
ries that consumers may have spent so 
much, in part, not just by choice but to 
cover high heating bills. To the extent 
that consumers were spending involun¬ 
tarily. now that winter is over they will 
probably be saving more, and they may 
save an extra amount to fatten the bank 
accounts that they could not build up 
during the winter. 

Twice Burned. The Administra¬ 
tion's optimism could prove warranted. 
But suppose it does not, and the econ¬ 
omy hits the doldrums again? Will the 
rebate be resurrected or some other gim¬ 
mick offered? Administration officials 
naturally will not answer such a ques¬ 
tion Senator Muskie, however, does not 
intend to get burned twice this year. His 
committee recommended leaving room 
for a tax cut or rebate in the latest ver¬ 
sion of the 1977 budget resolution in case 
Carter has another change of heart 

























AUTOS 

Engine Trouble 

If it looks like an Oldsmobile. bears 
the Oldsmobile name plate and is sold 
by an Oldsmobile dealer, is it in fact 
an Oldsmobile? Chicagoan Joseph Si- 
wek thought so until his mechanic 
looked under the hood of Siwek’s new 
Olds Delta 88 last winter and found a 
Chevrolet engine. His discovery led to 
the revelation that General Motors has 
been using Chevrolet engines, not only 
in Oldsmobiies, but in Buicks and Pon- 
tiacs as well. To date. 40 suits alleging 
fraud have been filed against GM-—14 
by states, acting on behalf of all buy¬ 
ers of GM cars in their jurisdictions. 
26 by individuals. 

Free Cars. Last week, after an ini¬ 
tial period of stonewalling. GM yield¬ 
ed. It made an offer for which no auto 
executive could recall a parallel: it will 
take back any 1977 Olds, Buick or Pon¬ 
tiac equipped with a Chevy engine and 
give the buyer credit for the full sales 
price, minus 8c for each mile driven, 
on the purchase of a new car of the 
same make. Thus if the price of a Chevy- 
engined Olds less mileage deductions 
comes to, say, $7,000, the buyer can 
give it back and get a new $7,000 Olds 
(this time fitted with an Oldsmobile en¬ 
gine). If every buyer accepts that offer, 
GM would have to take back 128,000 
cars, or 3.7% of its 1977-model pro¬ 
duction to date. Buyers who do not 
want to bother exchanging cars can 
have their warranties on the engine 
and drive train extended from the orig¬ 
inal twelve months or 12,000 miles to 
36 months or 36,000 miles. 

GM still insists that it committed 
no fraud, if a buyer expected a 350-cu. 
in.. 170-horse power engine, he got ex¬ 
actly that. In some cases, however, con¬ 
sumers have complained that their deal¬ 
ers could not replace oil filters or fan 
tjells because the Chevy engines have 


slightly different specifications from 
Olds engines (GM says it told the deal¬ 
ers about the switches, though the deal¬ 
ers may not have paid attention or in¬ 
formed the buyers). The Chevy engines 
also delivered one or two fewer miles 
per gallon than Olds engines. 

Sui Generis. The incident should 
awaken consumers to an underappre¬ 
ciated fact of auto-buying life: though 
manufacturers try hard to tout each 
car model as unique, autos are actually 
highly standardized products with many 
interchangeable parts Ford and Lincoln 
cars made by Ford Motor Co. share 
the same engines, as do Dodge, Plym¬ 
outh and Chrysler cars made by Chrys¬ 
ler Corp. Other automakers have es¬ 
caped so far the trouble GM has landed 
in because their advertising has not giv¬ 
en consumers quite as strong an im¬ 
pression that each car is sui generis as 
GM’s ads have. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Polaroid Founder-Chairman Edwin 
Land is a showman who likes to use his 
corporation’s annual meetings to stage 
splashy demonstrations of the compa¬ 
ny’s latest instant-photography mira¬ 
cles. Last week he had a stunning new 
one to display: instant movies, which Po¬ 
laroid is preparing to market on a lim¬ 
ited basis in the fall after 30 years of 
experimenting. So Land put on a show 
that lived up to his own dry comment: 
“Anything worth doing is worth doing 
to excess.” Each of the 3,800 sharehold¬ 
ers present in Needham, Mass., got a 
chance to shoot films of jugglers, clowns 
and dancing girls, then see the film pro¬ 
jected seconds later. Dubbing bis new 
creation Polavision. Land pronounced it 
“a new technology to relate ourselves to 
life and to each other.'* He slipped oply 


SCANDALS 

Hunting for Soybeans 

When he died 3% years ago, eccen¬ 
tric Texas Oil Billionaire H.L. Hunt left 
plenty of pocket money to his ten chil¬ 
dren. That has not kept some of his sons 
from speculative ventures aimed at in¬ 
creasing their inheritances. Last week 
a federal agency accused seven mem¬ 
bers of one branch of the family of try¬ 
ing, in effect, to comer the market in 
this year’s dwindling supply of soybeans. 
The Commodity Futures Trading Com¬ 
mission charged that Nelson Bunker 
Hunt and W. Herbert Hunt, two sons 
of H.L.’s first marriage, acted in con¬ 
cert with five other Hunts to acquire 
contracts for future delivery of more 
than 23 million bushels of soybeans 
—nearly a third of the nation’s expect¬ 
ed supply this*year and far above the 
legal limit of 3 million bushels allowed 
to any one trader or trading group. A 
federal district court in Chicago will 
consider this week whether to order the 
Hunts to reduce their holdings to that 
limit. The Hunts contend that each fam¬ 
ily member acted alone and so is en¬ 
titled to hold the maximum. 

Silver Profit. Commodity specula¬ 
tion is nothing new to the brothers. 
Three years ago they briefly held dom¬ 
inance over the silver futures market, 
and reaped a handsome profit as prices 
rose. The cftc appears to fear a sim¬ 
ilar coup in soybeans. It charged that if 
the Hunts held on to all their positions, 
“price distortion or manipulation activ¬ 
ity ... could cause serious injury to the 
American public,” presumably by forc¬ 
ing soybean prices sky-high. Nelson 
Bunker Hunt views the action against 
him as a political maneuver. Snorts 
Hunt “Dozens of families trade like this 
If your name is Hunt and you’re from 
Dallas, then it must be a conspiracy.” 


once, when he tried to insert a film cas¬ 
sette backward into the new system's 
camera. He fumbled, got it right and 
bowed to a round of applause. 

Shareholders had more than the new 
Polavision system to cheer about. The 
company’s instant still-picture cameras, 
including the Pronto line (the cheapest 
sells at discount for less than $50) intro¬ 
duced about a year ago, are doing very 
well. They have prevented archrival 
Eastman Kodak, the giant of U.S. pho¬ 
tography with sales of $5.4 billion, from 
grabbing as much of the market as ex¬ 
pected in its first year in the instant- 
camera^field.* Polaroid's 1976 sales of 

'Polaroid filed a patent-infringement suit against 
Kodak's cameras; the two companies arc engaged 
in informal talks that could lead to an out-of^ourt 
settlement. 


At Long Last, Land’s Instant Movies 




Campari and Soda: Campari, ice and a splash of soda to taste. Negroni: 1/3 Campari, 1/3 Gin, 1/3 Red Vermouth, Ice. Shake then 
strain into cocktail glass. Add slice of orange. Americano: 1/2 Campari, 1/2 Red Vermouth. A squeeze of lemon rind, cracked ice. 



ECONOMY & BUSINESS 

$950 million missed the magic billion- 
dollar mark by a shutter click, and its 
first-quarter 1977 profits jumped 33% 
over a year earlier. Although Kodak's 
long-term outlook is good, the compa¬ 
ny's first-quarter net dropped 20% be¬ 
cause of poor sales generally Kodak has 
told 1.000 employees, mostly instant- 
film workers, that they will go on layoff 
every sixth week Polaroid's stock sold 
late last week for about $33, more than 
double its 1974 low of $14 (though no¬ 
where near its high of almost $150 five 
years ago), Kodak’s stock, at around 
$63, is barely above its 1974 low of $58 

With the long-heralded Polavision 
system. Polaroid moves into a market 
whose potential has been limited by all 
the fuss attending conventional home 
movies: the wait for an exposed reel to 
come back from the developer, setting 
up a projector and screen, threading 
film, dimming lights, pulling everyone 
away from the television set long enough 
to watch, then putting everything away 
again When compared with sales in the 
giant amatcur-still-photography mar¬ 
ket, home movie sales are small change, 
annual camera sales have declined from 
about 1 million units in 1972 to around 
650,000 last year. But 1 and believes la¬ 
tent demand is there and that Polavi¬ 
sion can draw it out, despite a probable 
total system price of $400 to $700, ac¬ 
cording to Wall Street guesses (Polar¬ 
oid has not yet announced a price ) Says 
Land. “We feel this is a totally new field, 
more like television ” 

Slice of Bread. The system consists 
of a lightweight, fully automatic cam¬ 
era and a viewing box (both made for 
Polaroid by an Austrian firm) with a 12- 
in TV-like screen, and film-loaded cas¬ 
settes. The cassette, containing 42 ft of 
super 8 size film for nearly three min¬ 
utes of shooting, is slipped into the cam¬ 
era, exposed, removed and dropped into 
the viewer like a slice of bread into a 
toaster In 90 seconds, the film is pro¬ 
cessed as it is rewound inside the cas¬ 
sette before being projected on the 
screen in full color The cassette then 
pops up for the viewer “to replace in 
the library,” as Land puts it 

There are some disadvantages. At 
this time, the process precludes editing 
because the film cannot be removed 
from its cassette without breaking it. 
And the film is set up to be shown on 
the system's viewer and not on any oth¬ 
er projector. 

The principle behind the process has 
been known for decades The biggest 
problem that held the system in the labs 
was the film's slow reaction to light Po¬ 
laroid’s scientists, however, found a way 3 
to speed it up to an acceptable asa l 
(American Standards Association) rat- ; 
ing of 40, adequate for moviemaking ■ 
outdoors by daylight or indoors with a * 
small floodlight. Land wants to market £ 
Polavision with sound, and the film 5 
shown at last week's meeting had an un- £ 
used magnetic sound track, but Land is g 
not satisfied with the quality. 1 


SHOOTING INSTANT FILM OF CLOWN; BELOW. THE MOVIE DISPLAYED ON POLAVISION VIEWER 


Even if it does take off, analysts 
doubt that Polavision will contribute 
much to Polaroid’s earnings for years. 
Says one: "This is a product that has 
much more scientific and esthetic ap¬ 
peal than commercial significance.” 

One problem that Polavision appar¬ 
ently will not encounter, at least any 
time soon, is competition from Kodak 
At the Kodak annual meeting, held on 
the same day as Polaroid's, Chairman 
Walter l allon indicated to a generally 
critical audience that the company is not 
trying to develop an instant-movie sys¬ 
tem Instead, it is concentrating on other 
goals, including trying to eliminate the 
flashbulb in still photography by mak¬ 
ing a whole new series of amateur cam¬ 
eras to use high-speed film In March 
Kodak introduced a fast color film with 
an ASA rating of 400, but so far it can 
be used only in complex cameras, not 
most of Kodak’s Instamatics 



SHOWMAN LAND WITH DANCERS & JUGGLERS WHO PERFORMED FOR SHAREHOLDERS 




























Counterculture Variations 


BETWEEN TN8 LINES 

Directed by JOAN micklin silver 
Screenplay by fred barron 

The scene is the ragtag headquarters 
of a Boston underground paper. A staff¬ 
er takes a kinky sex ad for the personal 
column over the phone, then politely 
asks the caller whether he wants to pay 
by BankAmericard or Master Charge. 
Question: With credit policies like that, 
how underground can the paper or its 
readers really be? 

The answer (not very) is engagingly 
set forth in Between the Lines, a com¬ 
edy that plays some loose, funky vari¬ 
ations on the counterculture blues. The 
movie portrays the Back Bay Mainline 
at the point in its evolution when it is 
dying as a cause and being born as an in¬ 
stitution. The paper, once the voice of 
the radical fringe, has so flourished that 
a big commercial publisher wants to add 
it to his string of properties. The staff¬ 
ers have outlived their heady days of 
protest and dissent (“We were danger¬ 
ous then,” says one wistfully). They arc 
coasting, but restlessly The situation is 
a neat distillation of the moment in our 
cultural history when the 1960s turned 
into the 1970s—though the movie, in 
one of its few blunders, anomalously sets 
the action in the present. 

Offhcknd Humor. The plot is as au¬ 
thentic and insubstantial as a whiff of 
marijuana (Screenwriter Barron is an 
alumnus of the Boston Phoenix and the 
Real Paper). One of the reporters cash¬ 
es in on his underground experiences by 
selling a book. A beginner tries to ex¬ 
pose a local record bootlegger. Lovers 
climb in and out of various beds. The 
new publisher takes over; one staffer is 



fired; another quits. The paper goes on. 

Director Silver (Hester Street) is a 
bit studied and schematic in her jux¬ 
taposition of scenes, but she is attuned 
to the hip, oflhand humor of the Main - 
lines newsroom. In one sequence, a 
bearded interloper hurls a typewriter to 
the floor in a self-styled act of concep¬ 
tual art, only to have a group of staffers 
top him by smashing up the office and 
punching a hole in the wall 

Above all, what gives Between the 
Lines its special savor is the acting. To 
single out just a few of the relatively un¬ 
known but nifty cast* John Heard has 
wry charm and a quick satiric intelli¬ 
gence as Harry, the paper's erstwhile in¬ 
vestigative ace, who knows it would be as 
phony to decry his lost innocence as to 
try to preserve it. Harry’s girl friend, the 
staff photographer who is torn between 
career and romance, is well played by 
Lindsay Crouse. Stephen Collins is suit¬ 
ably slick as the ambitious book writer, 
and Jill Eikenberry makes a winsome 
receptionist-cum-presiding spirit. Some 
of the secondary roles blur into carica¬ 
ture in the writing but are still brought 
off with zest—notably by Jeff Goldblum 
as the freeloading rock critic 

Thanks largely to such perfor¬ 
mances as those. Between the Lines man¬ 
ages something that is much rarer and 
more difficult than it sounds. In a mov¬ 
ie season populated by psychopaths, 
killers, sexual cripples and supernatural 
spirits, it enables you to spend a cou¬ 
ple of hours in the company of a be¬ 
lievable, thoroughly likable bunch of 
people. Christopher Porterfield 

Gilliam the Questionable 

JABBERWOCKY 

Directed by terry Gilliam 
Screenplay by CHARLES ALVERSON 
and TERRY GILLIAM 

Terry Gilliam is one of the Monty 
Python crowd, and Jabherwocky . despite 
a title and some quotations borrowed 
from Lewis Carroll, is, in some respects, 
a continuation of what was so brilliant¬ 
ly begun a couple of years ago in Monty 
Python and the Holy Grail. Once again 
the setting is the Middle Ages. Once 
again the medieval world is seen as all 
ignorance, blood and excrement. Once 
again chivalry and romance are viewed 
as aristocratic conceits designed to make 
an ugly epoch palatable to the more del¬ 
icate sensibilities of the time—and to lat¬ 
ter-day observers of histoir 

There is, though, one important way 
in which Jabherwocky differs from the 
earlier film. That is in its almost total 
lock of humor. The fecund inventive- 
nefts, the marvelous pace and timing of 



MICHAEL PALIN IN JABBERWOCKY 
Bosch as a witness. 


Grail, the curious blend of earthiness 
and delirium that gave it its unique place 
in the history of modern screen com¬ 
edy, are missing in Gilliam’s work. 

Oh, he makes some starts in the right 
direction. He has a dotty King known 
as Bruno the Questionable. A monster 
terrifying Bruno’s realm is reported to 
be so horrible that he is capable of turn¬ 
ing a man's teeth white overnight And 
the story of a cooper's young appren¬ 
tice, filled with enthusiasm for modern 
ways, who finds the medieval city no 
more interested in him than his native 
village, is serviceable enough—especial¬ 
ly as Python Michael Palin plays him. 

But Gilliam finds it impossible to 
sustain, let alone develop anything like 
a consistent comic tone. In the end, the 
director is mostly making dour social 
commentary on the society he invented. 
He is never able to connect it either with 
our own or with the historical period 
that apparently inspired him. 

Textures and Details. Gilliam has 
issued a statement urging people not to 
compare his movie with the Pythons' 
work, gibbering on about “textures’’ and 
“details,” calling Bruegel and Bosch to 
his side as witnesses to the truth of his vi¬ 
sion. But Jabherwocky is not a grand 
enough failure to sustain such compar¬ 
isons. It really is marked-down Python- 
ism, which proves that in enterprises of 
this sort, several heads are better than 
one. Richard Schickel 





H e is back among us. And, as always, in a memorable 
manner, both painful and poignant, sometimes illumi¬ 
nating, usually self-serving. The once too-familiar face 
of Richard Nixon re-enters the homes of America this 
week for 90 minutes of dramatic television. 

The only U.S. President to be forced from office makes 
his first extensive accounting of his tumultuous presidency. 
He does so not in a court of law, as did his highest aides. Nor 
at a Senate impeachment trial—he resigned to avoid that. In¬ 
stead, nearly three years after a helicopter lifted him off the 
White House lawn and into seclusion at his San Clemente re¬ 
treat, he appears in a four-part TV series. The Nixon In¬ 
terviews. One obvious reason he will get $600,000 and a share 
of the show's worldwide profits. Another reason: his hope 
that he can change the people’s perception of him, perhaps 
even resume a responsible role in public life. 

For David Frost, 38, British show-business celebrity, talk- 
show host and interviewer, who stands to make at least $ 1 mil¬ 
lion, the program represents a coup. He outbid a U.S. tele¬ 
vision network and countless other news organisations to sign 
the exclusive contract with Nixon, then patched together a 
network of his own. 

Whatever the motives of the fallen President and the en¬ 
terprising TV showman, the historical perspective is extraor¬ 
dinary. For the first time, Nixon is facing a lone inquisitor 
who is under no restrictions on what he can ask about those 
presidential years. A public that may have grown quite wea¬ 
ry of Richard Nixon can hardly deny its fearful fascination 
with, and continuing curiosity about, the man who became 
and still remains America’s anti-hero. 

Confronted with the precise, tough questions on Water¬ 
gate he had long evaded, would Nixon continue to stone¬ 
wall? Or would he break under the pressure of so public a 
forum and the interrogator's grilling? Would he finally do 
now what he might have done some four years ago: admit 
with genuine humility that he had conspired with his aides 
in a vain effort to keep the scandal from destroying his pres¬ 
idency 7 Or would the politically inexperienced Frost prove 

COVER STORY 



a patsy and let Nixon filibuster with those same skillful 
diversions that always seemed to be answers but never were? 

After 20 hours of an agreed-upon 24 hours of taping, from 
which the four 90-minute shows would be edited, there was 
real fear among Frost s team of researchers and production ex¬ 
perts that Nixon had indeed snowed their man. Those early 
tapings had ranged across Nixon's tough Viet Nam War pol¬ 
icies, his attempts to stifle dissent at home, his pioneering 
drive to reach out to China, his opening of the long road to¬ 
ward strategic arms limitations with the Soviet Union, his 
peace initiatives in the Middle East, abuses of power, and 
Spiro Agnew Through it all, the resilient Nixon sometimes 
ate up valuable minutes with long, dull answers. But there 
were also many astute replies, carrying a ring of self-assur¬ 
ance and authority. Declared one technician on the Cali¬ 
fornia TV set after a Nixon performance: “If he keeps talk¬ 
ing like that, I may vote for him.” 

Indeed, Nixon was so fully in command as the show*, 
deny# session on Watergate approached that Frost's produc- 








er, John Birt, walked up to the partygoing interviewer before 
Frost sown birthday bash in Los Angeles and declared, "Da¬ 
vid, I don’t think you're up to this.*' His assessment galva¬ 
nized Frost. In the days that followed. Frost pored over his 
briefing books and endured hours of sessions in which a staff¬ 
er attempted to answer each Frost question the way Nixon 
might. With his homework properly done. Frost proved that 
he was indeed a formidable adversary for Nixon. The British 
charmer turned into an English bulldog. 

The result, on 145 U S. TV stations and 14 foreign outlets 
this week, is a highly emotional encounter in which the many 
Nixons are brought to the surface. He is alternately haughty, 
patronizing, incisive, rambling, peevish—and, finally, sub¬ 
dued. Under Frost’s barrage, Richard Nixon's Watergate de¬ 
fenses are shattered 

The showdown comes in a tranquil setting—a large, split- 
level seaside house in Monarch Bay, some ten miles north of 
San Clemente. The principals sit in beige easy chairs in front 
of two large bookcases brought into the living room specially 
as backdrops for the show. (The books are mostly historical 
reference works, selected to establish an atmosphere in which 
Nixon would be comfortable.) Frost is sealed to favor his 
best profile. Heavy curtains obscure the rugged coast and the 
sunny Pacific. Nixon looks a bit older than in his White House 
days but surprisingly strong and tanned—a daily round of 
golf has become part of his routine. He brims over with con¬ 
fidence. He appears far more presidential than in those final 
weary days in the White House 

Frost begins gently, asking Nixon to characterize his role 
in Watergate Assured but wary. Nixon defers. He says he 










would rather answer Frost's specific questions. they fortow 
rapidly, as Frost turns chilly. What did Nixon really say to 
his chief of staff, H R. Haldeman, during the notorious 18!^- 
minute gap on an Oval Office tape recording made.on the. 
morning of June 20, 1972? That was only three days after the 
Watergate burglary, and the vacationing Nixon had just re¬ 
turned to Washington. 

- Nixon replies calmly that he merely ordered Haldeman 
to launch "a public relations offensive on what the other 
side is doing." That same day the Democrats had filed a $1 
million lawsuit against Nixon’s re-election committee for 
the raid in the night. Nixon's explanation meshes neatly 
with a note Haldeman made at the time about the con¬ 
versation. It said: “What is our counterattack? P.R. of¬ 
fensive to top this." 

Frost looks at his clipboard. Why, then, did Nixon tell an¬ 
other high aide, Charles Colson, that very afternoon that 
“we’re just going to leave this where it is—with the Cubans"? 
That was a reference to the four Cuban-Americans already 
charged with the burglary. And why did Nixon also admit to 
Colson. “At times I just stonewall it" on Watergate? 

Nixon shows no surprise that Frost had access to this pre¬ 
viously undisclosed Colson tape. It was subpoenaed by Water¬ 
gate Special Prosecutor Leon Jaworski for use against Nixon's 
top aides in their criminal trial, but was not put into evidence 
The implication of the tape is that Nixon—on his first day at 
work after the burglary—was already directing a cover-up ef¬ 
fort. Now, for the first time in the days of interviewing. Nix¬ 
on's speech begins to falter. 

“My motive in everything 1 was saying or certainly think¬ 
ing at the time was not to try to cover up a criminal action but 

to be sure that as far as any slip-over—or should I say slop- 
over, I think, would be a better word—any slop-over in a way 
that would damage innocent people." He begins to ramble. 
“We weren't going to allow people in the White House, people 
in the committee lhis re-election committee! at the highest lev¬ 
els who were not involved to be smeared by the whole thing. In 
other words, wc were trying to politically contain it.” 



A s he has done before, Nixon is clinging to the frail legal 
distinction that he was not intent on covering up any 
criminal acts by his men, which would be a crime in it¬ 
self, but merely working to avoid what he contends 
would have been unjustified political criticism of the White 
House and his re-election committee. Understandably, Frost 
does not buy that. 

Did not Nixon go far beyond a political act in direct¬ 
ing his aides to get the CIA to ask the FBI to stop following 
certain leads in its official investigation of Watergate? 
Nixon can no longer deny he did so, since the celebrated 
June 23, 1972, “smoking pistol" tape shows conclusively 
that he did. 

For the first time, Nixon, his taut face betraying his dis¬ 
comfort, admits publicly that his repeated claim that he was 
only trying to keep the FBI out of national security matters is 
“untrue.” Indeed, it is obvious that what he sought to stop 
was the FBI’s tracing of money found on the Watergate bur¬ 
glars back to his political committee. Nixon concedes: “It 
was a grievous mistake to have gotten the CIA involved in 
this thing.” 

But. Nixon insists, this was not a criminal act. He did not 
at that time know, he claims, that his aides had been in¬ 
volved in planning or directing the burglary. 

Frost pounces. “But surely, in all you've just said, you 
have proved exactly that that was the case, that there was a 
cover-up of criminal activity because you've already said, and 
the record shows you knew, that Hunt and Liddy [E. How¬ 
ard Hunt and G. Gordon Liddy, who had served on Nixon’s 
secret White House plumbers’ team! were involved ... you 
knew that, in fact, criminals would be protected.” 

“Now just a moment," protests Nixon with a fleeting half¬ 
smile. * 

“Period," says Frost. 

Speaking slowly as his mind gropes for a way out*. Nixon 
recalls that in, a familiar 



told acting FBI Director L. Patrick Gray to u conduct your ag¬ 
gressive and thorough investigation.'’ Nixon does not note that 
this was after the CIA had refused to put its concerns about "na¬ 
tional security" in writing, as Gray had insisted. Nixon tells 
, Frost that this FBI go-ahead shows that, whatever he might have 
said in June, by July he certainly was not obstructing justice. 

This puts Nixon in deeper verbal trouble. Declares Frost: 
“An obstruction of justice is an obstruction of justice if it’s for a 
minute or five minutes, much less the period June 23 to July the 
fifth." Nixon looks shaken. 

Adopting a patronizing tone, Nixon turns lawyer. He says 
his absence of motive precludes any criminal intent, but then 
Frost probably has not read the law on obstruction of justice. It 
is an unfortunate bit of condescension. Just minutes before, on 
the way to the taping. Frost, at the request of his advisers, had 
read the law. He surprises Nixon by attacking Nixon's knowl¬ 
edge of the law. Nixon fumbles, explains first that he has not real¬ 
ly read the statute since his law-school days, then pulls back 
further when he has to acknowledge that the law was not writ¬ 
ten then. Still, he insists, he had no criminal motive. 

"The law states," says Frost with emphasis, "that when in¬ 
tent and foreseeable consequences are sufficient, motive is com¬ 
pletely irrelevant." Nixon says nothing. He is now subdued, a 
somewhat forlorn figure who contrasts sharply with the forceful 
debater whom television viewers see in later programs in the se¬ 
ries (which were actually taped earlier). 

Throughout Frost s Watergate assault, the old Nixon man¬ 
nerisms inject an uneasy lidja vu. The most discomforting is his re¬ 
flexive, contrived smile, flashed when he is under harsh attack 
Sometimes his face freezes impassively, his eyelids fluttering. He 
stutters a bit under stress, and his syntax breaks down. At cer¬ 
tain moments his lips shut tight, his mouth seems to shrink. 

Frost moves ahead to the renowned tape of March 21, 1973, 
in which Nixon discusses with Haldeman, John Ehrlichman and 
John Dean the demands by the convicted Hunt for cash so the 
burglars could meet legal fees and support their families. If not 
satisfied. Hunt threatened, he would tell all of "the seamy things" 
he had done for the White House As he always has, despite the 
contrary evidence, Nixon now tells Frost that "March 21 was 
the date m which the full import, the full impact of the cover-up 
came to me." 


B ut Frost’s staff has uncovered two other tapes of conver¬ 
sations in the White House between Nixon and Colson. 
Time has secured full transcripts of both tapes, dated Feb. 
13 and 14, 1973 On the Feb. 14 tape, Nixon says: "The 
cover-up is, is the main ingredient . . That's where we gotta cut 
our losses. My losses are to be cut. The President’s Josses got to 
be cut on the covcr-up deal." 

Frost’s citing of this tape stuns Nixon, who seems hardly to 
believe he said such things. Frost then starts to unreel a bit of 
the Feb 13 tape Nixon interrupts, asking apprehensively: "It 
hasn't been published yet, you say?” Replies Frost: "No, T think 
it’s available to anybody who consults the records." A smile 


breaks onto Nixon’s face, but vanishes suddenly. "Oh, I just won¬ 
dered if we’d seen it," he says. 

In fact, Nixon has never seen this transcript (After the ses¬ 
sion, he asked his aides: "What was that tape 7 I’m sure I never 
heard that tape before. Find out about that tape." They imme¬ 
diately tried to locate a transcript in Washington.) The two Col¬ 
son tapes, of course, contradict Nixon’s assertion that he first 
learned of the cover-up on March 21. They unsettle Nixon. 

Moments later. Frost has Nixon in full retreat in a sharp ex¬ 
change over Frost’s repeated assertion that the tapes do, indeed, 
show Nixon knew a cover-up was under way more than a month 
before he has always claimed he learned of it. This round ends 
tartly. “You could state your conclusion and I’ve stated my view," 
Nixon says. “So now we go on to the rest of it." 

Frost ignores the suggestion. With rapid-fire intensity, he 
reads a devastating litany of quotes from the March 21 tape, in 
which Nixon clearly sanctions the payment of hush money to 
Hunt. On this tape, as it was introduced in the House Judiciary 
Committee hearings on Nixon’s possible impeachment, Nixon 



Don’t you think you have to handle Hunt’s financial situation 
damn soon? ... We have to keep the cap on the bottle that; 
much ... That’s why for your immediate things you’ve got no 
choice but to come up with the $ 120,000, or whatever it is. Right? 
... Would you agree that's a buy-time thing that you damn well 
better get that done? ... Get the million bucks, it would seem tp 
me that would be worthwhile ... You’d better damn well get 
that done, but fast." 



two days later. According to one of his associates, Nixon did not 
review his Watergate briefing papers between the two sessions 
—he was concerned about broader questions. "Much of the de¬ 
tail had been covered on Wednesday," says the aide. Nixon pre¬ 
sumed the Friday session would be the toughest of all, since this 
would be Frost’s final chance. 

Nixon showed up for this meeting 16 minutes late; it was 
the first time he had not been punctual. He looked tired and 
drawn. His combativeness had ebbed. "The questions m this ses¬ 
sion were more philosophical," in a Nixon man's view; Frost 
was digging at the immorality underlying Watergate. 

Some brief crucial moments of this taping have been kept in 
strictest secrecy by Frost. According to those who have seen the 
taping, Nixon’s responses provide a dramatic high point in the in¬ 
terviews. Frost feels they add a memorable moment to Nixon’s 
long political life. A Nixon aide, however, thinks “the boss" 
came off well, though the experience was “draining." If by any 
chance Nixon comes off too well—in terms of either his answers 
or his dramatic appeal—there will certainly be Watergate au¬ 
thorities more than eager to set his record straight. 

However damning to Nixon’s never really credible Water¬ 
gate defenses, the spectacle of such a once proud man being sp 
humbled in public is certain to create sympathy for him. His 





worst moments in the Frost tapings, paradoxically, could con¬ 
ceivably mark the beginning of Nixon’s reincarnation as a pub¬ 
lic figure whose crimes may be tolerated by millions of forgiving 
—and forgetful—Americans. Such inclinations may well be 
strengthened by segments of the remaining three 90-minute in¬ 
terviews, which will be aired on May J2,19 and 25. 

Nixon is at his best in the shows that cover the one area in 
which his presidency is most likely to leave a positive mark on his¬ 
tory: foreign affairs. Although it look him four years to disen¬ 
gage from the disastrous war in Viet Nam (14,750 Americans 
and 107,500 South Vietnamese died in that period), he forcefully 
defends his punishing prelude to withdrawal. He shows justi¬ 
fiable pride in his overtures to Peking and demonstrates a clar¬ 
ity about SALT that is pertinent to the impending new U.S.- 
U.S.S.R. negotiations in Geneva. 

One fascinating part of the final programs is Nixon’s rather 
paternal attitude toward his Secretary of State, Henry Kissin¬ 
ger. He describes Kissinger as brilliant but a bit immature, over¬ 
ly concerned about potential power rivals like Texan John Con¬ 
nolly, too intrigued by Hollywood and other show-business 
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NIXON t COLONEL JACK ftHENNAN ON THE LINKS NEAR SAN CLEMENTE 

No signs of phlebitis , a round almost daily. 


celebrities. Nixon claims he was not bothered by some indis¬ 
creet criticism from Henry. “An odd man ... unpleasant ... 
very artificial," Kissinger was once heard to say about Nixon at 
a dinner in Ottawa when he was unaware that his table mi¬ 
crophone was on. Nixon tells f rost with good humor: “He didn't 
remember to turn off the microphone, but on the other hand, I 
didn’t turn it off in the Oval Office either on occasion.” How¬ 
ever, Nixon adds, the remarks “drove my family up the wall.” 

Nixon handles the final show on the many ways other than 
Watergate in which he had abused his office with a hard-line ap¬ 
proach—but without pugnacity. He attempts to explain away 
calmly such charges as his use of the irs and FBI to harass those 
on his “enemies lists,” his illegal wiretapping of so-called secu¬ 
rity risks, his vast underpayment of income taxes. Yet his bit¬ 
terness erupts at times as he lacerates the Washington Post and 
its Watergate reporters, Bob Woodward and Carl Bernstein, as 
well as lawyers on the Watergate special prosecutor’s staff. 

Through much of the early taping, which went far better for 
Ni&dn than he could have expected, he was relaxed and affable. 
WlU#!,a television light explodes loudly over Frost’s head, the in- 
tervkh^er is startled. Frost thinks it could have been a gunshot. 

laughs. “With all these Secret Service men around, don’t 
Wdrrygbout it/’ he assures Frost. “One of these days 111 give 


you a lecture on security.” After two hours of one session, Frost 
suggests that Nixon might want a break. Nixon looks at the tech¬ 
nicians, and jokes: “Those guys look pretty well fed to me. They 
can hold out for another hour.” The taping resumes. Nixon is de¬ 
scribed by one adviser as “ebullient” at his ability to handle the 
questions. Adds one intimate: “It sounds odd to put it this way, 
but .in a sense he enjoyed it. lie rose to (he demands.” 

Nixon had one advantage. By the time the tapings began 
late in March, he had long been at work on his memoirs, mi¬ 
nutely scouring his presidential records with the aid of his per¬ 
sonal research staff. Frost assembled his own research group, 
which amassed an imposing quantity of material. He hired Rob¬ 
ert Zelnick, 36, a Washington journalist and lawyer, to head the 
team. James Reston Jr., 36, co-author with Frank Mankiewicz 
of Perfectly Clear: Nixon from Whittier to Watergate and son of 
the New York Times editor, was assigned to concentrate on Wa¬ 
tergate, and Washington Freelance Writer Phil Stanford to focus 
on abuses of power. John Birt, 32, a London TV news executive, 
produced and directed the overall production. 

It was Zelnick who played Nixon’s role in briefing sessions, 
to the point of using Nixon mannerisms and hand gestures. There 
was only one Nixon answer for which tjje briefing staff had not 
prepared Frost, says Zelnick. It came when Nixon blamed Con¬ 
gress for having failed to resupply the South Vietnamese, and 
thus causing the fall of Saigon. Says Zelnick: “I didn’t think he’d 
have the balls to say that.” 

T he original plan to do all of the taping in Nixon’s San Cle¬ 
mente study had to be abandoned: a test showed that radio 
signals from the Coast Guard’s neighboring navigational- 
aid transmitters interfered with the TV gear. The seaside 
home owned by Mr and Mrs. Harold H. Smith, longtime Nixon 
supporters, was rented part time for one month at $6,000. The tap¬ 
ing sessions were held three times a week. 

For each session, a vigorous Nixon, showing no signs of the 
phlebitis he suffered in 1974, swept grandly onto the property 
near Laguna Beach in his Lincoln Continental. His escorting Se¬ 
cret Service agents scoured the house for hidden microphones 
and made certain that Smith’s collection of some 100 rifles and 
shotguns were all unloaded. Nixon was usually accompanied by 
the key members of his team. Colonel Jack Brennan, his former 
White House military aide; Chief Researcher Ken Khachigian; 
former Speechwriter Ray Price; former Press Assistant Diane 
Sawyer; and Richard Moore, the former White House aide who 
was a sympathetic figure in the Senate Watergate hearings. Nix¬ 
on’s people were told what topics would be covered, but never 
the questions to be asked. 

As an assistant director and three cameramen scurried about 
the taping set, the staffs of both Nixon and Frost went to sep¬ 
arate bedrooms from which they would watch the taping on mon¬ 
itors. The staffs were not allowed to communicate with either of 
the on-camera adversaries once taping began. Despite the high 
stakes involved, the Frost and Nixon teams mixed easily and cor¬ 
dially. Nixon often engaged in his stilted small talk when off-cam¬ 
era. He willingly obliged autograph seekers awaiting him out¬ 
side the guarded gates as he leff, smiling broadly as he chatted 
with them. Reporters were not allowed on the property, and all 
the technicians working on the site signed pledges of secrecy 
about the contents of the tapings. 

The crucial turnabout for Frost came during an agreed-upon 
seven-day Easter break in the interviewing. It was then that his 
staff was close to panic. Frost later conceded that he was “gen¬ 
uinely daunted before Easter” by Nixon. Frost had been par¬ 
tying as usual, leaving one taping to don a tux and emcee the 
Hollywood premiere of a movie he had helped produce. But 
then came the baiting challenge from Birt before the birthday 
party and a telling jest in one of the songs sung that night in 
Frost’s honor. To die tune of Love and Marriage , it went: “Frost 
and Nixon, Frost and Nixon/ There’s an act that’s gonna need 
some fixin’.” 

On the day following this needling, Frost set aside his fa¬ 
vorite white wines (Montrachet and Pouilly Fuissd) and began 
closeting himself with his staff and reading far into the nights in 
his suite atop the Beverly Hilton Hotel. He was still in a mood 
for cramming, fortunately, as his rented blue Meroedes^oj^ U >. 




the final Watergate taping. En route, he read the stat¬ 
ute ^obstruction of justice that was to prove so helpful. 

When the tapings were over, Frost's people were con¬ 
fident, perhaps overconfident, that their boss had scored a 
journalistic as well as a financial triumph. But Nixon's inner 
circle was just as certain that its man, even with his battering 
on Watergate (or perhaps because of it), had done much to 
raise his standing with the public. The show's viewers, said 
one Nixon friend, “should be sympathetic. It gives a much bet¬ 
ter understanding of what he thought. Those who like to make 
judgments will be better informed on their judgments now." 

The series had by no means been an assured com¬ 
mercial success from the start. It represented a bold gamble 
by Frost. He had been in Australia when Nixon left the 
White House on Aug. 9, 1974—and he immediately decided 
to try to pin the fading ex-President down to a TV con¬ 
tract. To Frost, Nixon's “likely unavailability" was a chal¬ 
lenge; it was “the appeal of the impossible" that lured him. 
He telephoned an offer from Australia. For nearly a year, 
Nixon showed no interest. 

I n July 1975. after Nixon had signed his $2 million mem¬ 
oirs contract, he sent his agent, Irving ("Swifty") Lazar, to 
talk to the TV networks in New York. When Frost found 
out about this he offered Nixon a flat $500,000 for four 
shows. NBC was also bidding, and Lazar coaxed Frost into rais¬ 
ing the ante to $600,000, plus a reported 20% of any profits. 
Helping Frost land the contract was Herbert Klein, Nixon’s 
longtime press confidant, who felt that Frost was not the 
kind of U.S. journalist who is “always trying to put in his 
own opinions." Klein s other recommendation: U S. TV’s talk¬ 
ative Merv Griffin. 

With the contract in his pocket. Frost still had no one to 
air the shows he would produce. CBS was shy of "checkbook 
journalism" after having been widely criticized for buying an 
interview with Nixon’s former chief of staff, Haldeman. News 
executives at some networks were willing to put Nixon on 
the air, but only if their own journalistic stars could do the grill¬ 
ing. Undaunted, Frost got Syndicast, a New York-based in¬ 
dependent TV marketing agency, to sell broadcasting rights 
to individual stations. He contracted with Pacific Video in 
Los Angeles to do the taping. Both were cut in on the profits. 
Investors like Jimmy Goldsmith, the banker-owner of the 
French magazine L Express, helped Frost meet his $2.5 mil¬ 
lion in production costs. Frost will retain about half of all 
profits. 

While advertising for the controversial shows sold slowly 
in the U.S., foreign networks were much less hesitant. The 
rights to foreign broadcasts alone have netted Frost $1 mil¬ 
lion so far, putting the production into the black. Final prof¬ 
its are expected to exceed $2 million. This means Nixon may 
pick up $1 million or more for undergoing his grilling by 
Frost. It might seem, with this on top of his memoir pro¬ 
ceeds, that abuse of office pays. Without Watergate, Nixon’s 
views would hardly command such sums. 

But what does the nation—and histoiy—profit from this 
uniquely modern electronic means of eliciting a personal ac¬ 
counting from a discredited President? Certainly, after view¬ 
ing the series, millions will be forcefully reminded of the high 
personal price Nixon has paid. Yet he is destined to fail in 
these interviews to persuade any but his partisan followers 
that his Watergate lies and, yes, crimes, were the result of 
mere failures of judgment. If these same televised questions 
and answers could somehow have been transformed into a 
court of law, any reasonable jury would almost certainly have 
found Nixon guilty of participating in the crimes for which 
so many of his men were sentenced to prison. 

In Shakespeare's Richard II, the deposed king says, “Oh, 
that 1 were as great as is my grief.. ” Watergate-show view¬ 
ers will be painfully aware that Nixon’s grief is far from 
feigned. He even seems at last to realize that his agony was 
caused by his own failings. This, perhaps, is as much as he 
ever can or will feel about his role in those years that were as 
much, an ordeal for the country as for him. It may not be 
quite enough to alter Richard Nixon’s place in history. 
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Davtd can Be a Bonatti 


It has been jocularly rumored in 
Britain that David Paradine Frost, now 
38, aims to be Prime Minister by his 
50th birthday. “Not so/’ swears Produc¬ 
er-Director Ned Sherri n, who gave Frost 
his first big job on TV. ''David would 
quite like to be Prime Minister. And the 
Queen. And the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury. But being only one would limit him 
a bit" Indeed. It might even be argued 
that if all three offices could be made 
into one, with David as all-purpose Au- 



FROST a FLAME CAROLINE CUSHINO 


gustus, Britannia would in short order 
rule the air waves and carve out a whole 
new empire based on entertainment, the 
late 20th century equivalent of territo¬ 
rial conquest. 

David Frost, the deferential, atten¬ 
tive. calculating, smily, terribly appre¬ 
ciative interviewer and talk-show "host" 
is an imposing entertainer-imperator. 
His far-flung enterprises range from 
packaging TV shows to film production 
and pop concerts, from book publishing 
to an investment company. 

He is worth at least $5 million 
—which makes him considerably rich¬ 
er than most of the mighty or the flighty 
he interviews. Though he refers to bis 
corporate conglomerate as “my cottage 
industry/’ Paradine,* Ltd. (the name, 
not incidentally, almost rhymes with 
paradigm) grosses an estimated $20 mil- 

‘Parsdine was a Huguenot ancestor who fled to 
England from Handers in the 16th century. 


lion a year. In addition to the $1 mil¬ 
lion he expects to gamer from his Nixon 
interviews, he hopes to get a few far¬ 
things from his glossy'Cinderella movie 
musical, The Slipper and the Rose: an 
eight-part TV series. Crossroads of Civ¬ 
ilization, which is being shot on a $2.5 
million budget in Iran; and Nessie, a $7.5 
million sci-fi extravaganza on the Loch 
Ness monster, to be filmed later this 
year. 

■ 

If in his cathode-ray persona Frost 
seems a modest chap, he sometimes 
seems—in Churchillian parlance—to 
have much to be modest about. He is 
not an intellectual, a scholar or a wit, a 
raconteur or a connoisseur, a trained re¬ 
porter, a facile writer or even a modest 
warbler. However, even his fiercest foes 
concede that Frost is an artful, intelli¬ 
gent questioner whose disarming man¬ 
ner often coaxes confidences from a sub¬ 
ject who might simply dry up under 
more abrasive handling. On The David 
Frost Show , which ran for three years 
in the U.S. (it went ofT the air in mid- 
1972), the host occasionally elicited star¬ 
tling admissions, like Ted Sorensen’s 
statement that Senator Ted Kennedy, 
his longtime friend and associate, could 
not in the aftermath of Chappaquiddick 
run for President. 

Both the manner and the matter 
of Frost have made him the target of 
intense criticism—and plain envy 
—among British journalists, some of 
whom complain that he turned televi¬ 
sion interviews into a form of show biz. 
Some years ago, during a brief lull in 
Frost’s career, acerb Journalist Malcolm 
Muggeridge predicted that Frost would 
sink without a trace. Instead, har¬ 
rumphed The Mug later, “he rose with¬ 
out a trace." 

Unfair. At 23, just down from Cam¬ 
bridge University, Angry Young Man 
David Frost presided over a rude, crude, 
outrageously nervy weekly show that 
revolutionized British television and be¬ 
came a footnote in the modem-history 
books. That Was the Week That Was , 
fondly known as TW3, lampooned and 
lacerated the Establishment, pooh- 
poohed every fat-cat institution from ad¬ 
vertising to Buckingham Palace—and 
emptied British pubs on Saturday nights. 
Imported by NBC-TV in 1963, the Amer¬ 
ican version of TW3 lasted two pallid 
seasons. Frost seemed to have lost ire 
and interest—or at least good gagwrit- 
ers. In fact, he was concentrating on the 
endeavors that were to make him King 
Frost. He “went soft,” as some old mates 
put it. 

■ 

Frost interviewed Candidate Rich¬ 
ard Nixon in 1968—so softly that in 
1970 President Richard Nixon ferried 


Frost and Mum to the White House, 
where the Englishman was appointed 
to produce a show in celebration of the 
American Christmas. Mona Frost still 
keeps a fondly inscribed photograph of 
the Nixons in an honored place in her 
Suffolk bungalow. 

Or maybe Puritan Frost was mere¬ 
ly reverting to form. The only son of a 
church-mouse-poor Methodist minister, 
he was at 17 a spellbinding lay evan¬ 
gelist. He preached love and practiced 
thrift. He still does. Almost uniquely 
among showfolk, Frost seldom has been 
known to throw tantrums. He is al¬ 
most as solicitous toward employees as 
he is toward celebrities, and treats au¬ 
tograph hunters as tenderly as his au¬ 
diences or his relatives. He is indis¬ 
criminately ingratiating. Not since Ed 
Sullivan has anyone on television back- 
patted, hugged and smooched so rap¬ 
turously. His wide-eyed, basset-unctu¬ 
ous, hand-kneading style on The David 
Frost Show reminded some viewers of 
Uriah Heep. “It’s been a joy having 
you here!" he tells the dullest talk- 
show guest. 

Stage-door groupies do not throng 
after Frost. He is sallow-skinned, 
pouchy-eyed. His suits are rumpled; the 
thin brown hair barely conceals a -bald¬ 
ing pate. He gulps pills to avert the dou¬ 
ble vision he gets from migraines. He 
gnaws his fingernails. His voice is flat 
and distinctly non-U. He wears blue 
suede shoes. 

But in more elegant circles he is 
found amply attractive. Among the doz¬ 
ens of desirables he has “escorted" have 
been Liv Ullmann, Bibi Andersson and 
Diahann Carroll. He seems unluckier 
in the bridal suite than in the board- 
room, however. After a celebrated long¬ 
term engagement, Diahann turned 
around and married (briefly) a Las Ve¬ 
gas clothier. And then there was Karen 
Graham. A Texas-born model and 
Vogue cover girl, she received the un¬ 
qualified blessing of David’s Mum 
(“She’s just like one of the family") 
and was about to get Frosted by Billy 
Graham in Manhattan. Two days be¬ 
fore the Big Day, she got hitched in¬ 
stead to a Chicago businessman. Frost’s 
current love is comely Caroline Cush¬ 
ing, ex-wife of Howard Cushing, the 
millionaire socialite. 

His ladies are loyal to him, at least 
de hitching post facto: not one has an un¬ 
kind word to say about David. That goes 
for some of his old Angries pals. Says 
Bernard Levin, one of the toughest and 
brightest of British journalists and a star 
of the old TW3: “David not only has 
genuine ability but also human quali¬ 
ties of kindness, generosity, good nature 
and sympathy.” Frost’s self-judgment is 
more modest: “The aim of everything I 
do is to letfte the audience a little more 
alert, a little more aware, a little more 
alive.” Richard Nixon must feel that 
way this week. > 
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Zeroing in on the 

Long before the March salt stand¬ 
off in Moscow/the central issue in the 
U.S.-Soviet arms race had become the 
increasing vulnerability of land-based 
ICBMs to surprise enemy attack. In re¬ 
cent months, U.S. defense officials and 
strategic analysts have warned repeat¬ 
edly that the Soviets were rapidly in¬ 
creasing their ability to destroy Amer¬ 
ican missiles. Meanwhile, although the 
fact has received surprisingly little pub¬ 
licity, the U.S. is on the verge of taking 
a big step forward in its own ability to 
knock out Soviet ICBMs in their steel- 
and-concrete silos. The startling success 
of the new program has important im¬ 
plications for the delicate balance of ter¬ 
ror between the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union. The developments are bound to 
be an important factor when the two nu¬ 
clear superpowers begin low-key SALT 
talks next week in Geneva, in an at¬ 
tempt to work out a new agreement to 
replace the current, stop-gap measure 
that expires in October. 

Even Odds. As it happens, October 
is also the month when the U.S. is sched¬ 
uled to begin modernizing its 550 land- 
based Minuteman III missiles. An im¬ 
proved guidance system will be installed 
in the final stage of the missile. The sys¬ 
tem will double the accuracy, or halve 
the ‘’circular error probability/’ of each 
of the 1,650 Minuteman warheads. The 
current version has a fifty-fifty chance of 
falling within 1,200 ft. of its target; the 
new model would be ever odds to land 
within 600 ft. (see diagram). 

A second and equally important 


Silo Busters 

phase of upgrading the Minuteman III 
will begin in the fall of 1979, when the 
missile’s Mk-J2 warhead will be re¬ 
placed with the Mk-12A. Using min¬ 
iaturized arming and fusing compo¬ 
nents, the new warhead will be able to 
contain enough payload to double its ex¬ 
plosive yield from 170 kilotons to 350 
kilotons of TNT. This is still far below 
the 1 megaton (1,000 kilotons) clout of 
each of the eight warheads carried in 
the huge SS-18 that the Soviet Union is 
already deploying. But, with the im¬ 
proved guidance system, the Mk-12A 
will be much more accurate than an SS- 
18 warhead, and as a result will have 
an 80% plus chance of destroying any 
hardened target it is aimed at. In con¬ 
trast, the Soviet warhead has a “hard 
target kill probability” estimated at less 
than 60%. 

This breakthrough dramatically il¬ 
lustrates American technological supe¬ 
riority over the Russians. But it also 
poses difficult problems in arms control. 
The advances add one more complex 
variable to the equation of mutual de¬ 
terrence. About 75% of the Soviets’ 3,500 
warheads arc carried by land-based mis¬ 
siles that would be vulnerable to the Mk- 
12A (in contrast, more than 60% of the 
8,500 American warheads are mounted 
on Poseidon and Polaris missiles in sub¬ 
marines). Understandably, the Soviet 
Union is concerned about the new 
American warheads Last week Georgy 
Arbatov, head of Moscow’s U.S.A. In¬ 
stitute, which analyzes American affairs 
and advises the Kremlin, was spreading 



the word io Washington that (he up* 
coining Improvements were more wor¬ 
risome to him than the advanced U S. 
ICBM —the M-X—which still exists only 
on paper, or the cruise missile, which 
has yet to be deployed and is too slow 
to be used in a surprise attack. 

The Soviets are not the only people 
worried about the plans to refit the Min¬ 
uteman; U.S. officials are also con¬ 
cerned. Paul Warnke, SALT negotiator, 
and director of the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency, asserts that from 
the Soviet point of view the arms race 
is “coming to a very, very dangerous 
stage” because of the “spectacular in¬ 
crease” in America’s hard-target knock¬ 
out capability. Warnke compares the 
danger to what happened when the U.S.. 
developed MIRVs (multiple indepen¬ 
dently targetable re-entry vehicles). Says 
he. “We are going to be worse off if both 
sides are MlRVed than we would have 
been if neither had been. The same is 
going to be true about hard-target kill 
capability.” 

Tentative Basis. The U.S. was hop¬ 
ing to stop a contest to build the biggest 
and most accurate silo busters when it 
presented the comprehensive arms con¬ 
trol proposal that the Soviets rejected 
so brusquely in March. Provisions of the 
plan would have scrapped the improved 
NS-20 guidance system and the Mk-12 A 
warhead. In turn, the Soviets would have 
had to stop improving their own silo 
busters. Explained Zbigniew Brzezinski. 
President Carter’s National Security 
Adviser “We felt particularly by con¬ 
centrating on the land-based ICBMs that 
are ‘MlRVed/ we would take into ac¬ 
count the greatest sources of insecurity 
on both sides.” 

As the SALT talks begin again on a 
preliminary and tentative basis. Defense 
Secretary Harold Brown believes, de¬ 
spite the doubts of some arms experts, 
that it would be possible for the U.S. 
and the Soviet Union to sign an agree¬ 
ment before October, when the Minute- 
man J1I improvements would begin. 
Brown thinks—and Carter agrees—that 
the new American silo-busting technol¬ 
ogy serves as both a stick and a carrot 
to coax the Soviets into taking action. 
To the Kremlin, the stick is the disqui¬ 
eting knowledge that the refitted Min¬ 
uteman 111 could knock out vast num¬ 
bers of their land-based missiles. The 
carrot is the promise that by signing an 
agreement, they could prevent the new, 
sophisticated gear from being deployed 
(assuming the treaty solved the vexing 
problem of creating adequate verifica¬ 
tion provisions). 

Whatever the difficulties, the stakes 
are so high that both the Soviet Union 
and the U.S. have good reason to want 
to go to the bargaining table Without 
an agreement banning new silo busters 
—Soviet as well as American—both na¬ 
tions could well be driven to develop 
even deadlier and more costly weapons. 
The arms race would accelerate—and 
escalate—once again. 
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Stealing the Company Store 


The case, said one U.S. intelligence 
expert, reaffirmed an old axiom in es¬ 
pionage: “Don't go after the bosses—go 
after the file clerks.’* Last week Chris¬ 
topher Boyce, 24, was found guilty in a 
Los Angeles courtroom on eight counts 
of spying for the Soviet Union He could 
be sentenced to as long as life in prison. 
No sooner was Boyce’s trial finished 
than the same judge and the same Gov¬ 
ernment attorneys began taking part in 
a similar case against Andrew Daulton 
Lee, 25. The Government charges that 
the two men—boyhood friends—had 
worked together to give the Soviets a 
top-secret feasibility study for a satel¬ 
lite spy system 

In the last days of his trial, Boyce 
surprised the courtroom by taking the 
stand and in effect admitting he had 
passed on information (Lee so far in¬ 
sists that he is innocent). Boyce was ap¬ 
parently hoping he could win the sym¬ 
pathy of judge or jury by relating how 
he became a spy. The defendent told 
how his father—a former FBI agent 
- had helped him get a job at TRW, a 
big California defense contractor. With 
a “lop secret” clearance, he began work¬ 
ing in the communications “vault/’ 
where he supervised the highly classi¬ 
fied communications between TRW and 
CIA headquarters in Langley, Va. 

Early in 1975, said Boyce, he attend¬ 
ed a party at the home of Lee, a con¬ 
victed drug dealer who had violated his 
parole and was a fugitive. As the two 
drank wine and smoked pot late into 
the evening, the talk turned to politics 
and the complaints both had against the 
U.S. Government. “You ought to hear 
what the CIA is doing to the Austra¬ 
lians.” Boyce told his friend. Then he 
cited materials that had crossed his desk 
at TRW telling how the CIA had infil¬ 
trated Australian labor unions * 

The two young men agreed that the 
matter should be made public, and 
Boyce provided Lee with a report spell¬ 
ing out his accusations against the CIA. 
But instead of publicizing the material, 
said Boyce. Lee took it to the Soviet em¬ 
bassy in Mexico City, the center for So¬ 
viet espionage in northern Latin Amer¬ 
ica. Boyce said the Soviets liked what 
they saw and demanded moie. 

Ptf Cot. The defendant testified 
that Lee next threatened to expose him 
if he refused to deliver other materials. 
Boyce cooperated, fearing blackmail 
and remembering Lee’s callousness as 
a child, when he shot his pet cat with 
an air rifle because it “bored” him. 

Boyce admitted using a Minox cam¬ 
era he said was given him by Lee to pho- 

* Bob Hawke, president of the Australian Council 
of Trade Unions, dented having any knowledge 
of CIA involvement in Australian union affairs. 
Prime Minister Malcolm Fraser promised to look 
into the allegation. 



CONVICTED SPY CHRISTOPHER BOYCE 
"Go offer the file clerks " 


tograph some IBM cipher cards and 
parts of a top-secret feasibility study of 
a satellite system. Furthermore, Boyce 
said he himself had made two trips to 
Mexico City and met Boris Grishin, the 
science attache at the Soviet embassy. 
The defendant acknowledged that he 
had received $15,000, and said that Lee 
had received $61,000. His main moti¬ 
vation in all this, Boyce maintained, was 
simply to “keep Lee off my back,” claim¬ 
ing that his old friend had even threat¬ 
ened to have him killed. 

The operation ran smoothly, accord¬ 
ing to Boyce, until Jan. 6, when Lee 
failed to find Grishin waiting for him at 
the Soviet embassy. Lee pitched a piece 
of paper through the embassy gate. Mex¬ 
ican police, who routinely guard the em¬ 
bassy, immediately seized him, appar¬ 
ently thinking he might have thrown a 
bomb. In Lee’s pocket, the police alleg¬ 
edly found microfilmed documents from 
a feasibility study of an American spy 
communications satellite. 

Back in Langley, the cia was tight* 
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lipped about exactly 
been passed on to the 
after Boyce was convicted, an intelli¬ 
gence expert told TIME that the oper¬ 
ation “virtually stole the company store 
at TRW and gave it to the Soviets.” As 
Lee’s trial began, his lawyers planned 
to defend his claim of innocence by ar¬ 
guing that he felt he was working for 
the CIA and was giving the Soviets “dis¬ 
information.” The cia regards this claim 
as an absurdity. 

■ ■ ■ 

Two other developments last week 
were also likely to dampen cia morale. 
Director Stansfield Turner, making 
what he called his “most difficult de¬ 
cision in 31 years of military service,” 
fired two middle-level agency employees 
for “lack of good judgment.” Their mis¬ 
take, Turner told the Senate Intelligence 
Committee, was helping a former col¬ 
league to purchase 500 explosive tim¬ 
ing devices to sell to Libya. When he 
learned of the situation, said Turner, he 
“lost a lot of sleep” and “worked hard 
for some days to decide what was fair 
to them and best for the welfare of our 
intelligence operations.” CIA sources 
identified the purchaser of the devices 
as Edwin Wilson, 48, who now oper¬ 
ates his own consulting firm. Wilson has 
categorically denied the allegations. 

In Baltimore’s U.S. district court, 
meanwhile, former CIA Supply Officer 
Edwin Moore went on trial for alleg¬ 
edly trying to sell classified documents 
to the Soviet Union (Time, Jan. 3). 
Moore was apprehended last December 
after tossing a fat manila envelope into 
the parking lot of the Soviet embassy’s 
residence in northwest Washington. 
Thinking that the packet might be a let¬ 
ter bomb planted by anti-Soviet activ¬ 
ists, an embassy watchman called in 
U.S. officials. Moore was later caught 
by FBI agents, who lured him into a trap 
baited with a fake payoff package os¬ 
tensibly from the Soviets. Moore’s at¬ 
torney said his client may change his 
plea to innocent by reason of insanity, 
and produced a psychiatrist who told the 
court that Moore appeared to be para¬ 
noid and insane at the time he tried to 
peddle a cia directory to the Soviets. 


CIA DIRECTOR STANSFISiD TURNER 
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THE PRINCE (IVAN NAOY) CLAIMS HIS BRIDE (KARENA BROCK) AT THE PlNALE OF STRAVINSKY'S THi FIR£BUM> 


The Firebird: A Hop into History 


The image of the firebird is one of 
the best known in ballet: a ballerina in 
a fantastical costume of glitter and 
feathers soaring through space in split 
leaps. The firebird most people have in 
mind, unconsciously or not, is Maria 
Tallchief, for whom George Balanchine 
created a da/yling version of the Stra¬ 
vinsky score in 1949. But Balanchine 
was not Stravinsky's first collaborator. 
In 1910 the composer and Choreogra¬ 
pher Michel Fokine had worked out 
their conception at the piano. 

The American Ballet Theater has 
gone back to the first Firebird for its lat¬ 


her teeth) by the prince, who, like any 
right-minded nobleman in Russian bal¬ 
let, is out hunting In exchange for her 
freedom, she gives him a feather that 
will bring her and her supernatural pow¬ 
ers to his side in time of trouble. She 
knows there will be an emergency soon 
because the forest is controlled by a de¬ 
mon who imprisons young girls and can 
turn a man to stone. After a suitable con¬ 
frontation with evil, the firebird tri¬ 
umphs. The girls are free, and the prince 
picks the fairest of them (Karena Brock) 
as his bride In Balanchine s more so¬ 
phisticated version, there are no golden 


apples, and the demon's spirit is not hid¬ 
ing in a big egg. ft is refreshing to see 
the trappings of the fairy tales on dis¬ 
play. The ballet's giddiest sequence is a 
brief game of apple catch, played with 
indolent good humor by the supposedly 
imprisoned girls. 

The next item on the program at 
the New York opening provided some 
immediate comment on The Firebird. 
It was Grand Pas Classique, a showpiece 
that mocks technical virtuosity while 
flaunting it. Cynthia Gregory and Fer¬ 
nando Bujones were in dazzling form, 
and the crowd cheered them on as if it 
too had been let out of a haunted forest. 
In ballet, at least, there are apparently 
limits to museumship. Martha Putty 


est, opulent new production The im¬ 
pulse can scarcely be questioned: few 
companies have the resources to provide 
the public with a chance to step back in 
the history of movement. The sets are 
handsome mock-ups of those designed 
by Nathalie Gontcharova for Diaghi- 
lev’s Ballets Russes. In Natalia Maka¬ 
rova the A.B.T. has a ballerina who un¬ 
derstands an older tradition and makes 
it breathe. 

Benign Magic. The result of these 
efforts requires patience from a modem 
audience. There is relatively little danc¬ 
ing in this version, and it seems tame. 
After Balanchine, one expects this im¬ 
mortal bird to fly in the open grand jet6s 
Makarova does Like lightning. Instead, 
she uses a gentler jump that resembles 
a small arc or, less politely, a hop. For 
her prince (Ivan Nagy), there is no danc¬ 
ing at all. Audiences of an earlier time 
enjoyed a pageantry that now seems 
static, however pleasing the tableaux. 

There are some rewards for those 
willing to enter Fokine’s world of be¬ 
nign magic. The firebird has a taste for 
the golden apples that grow in an en¬ 
chanted grove. She is caught in the act 
of munching one (Makarova actually 
does it few steps with a gilded ball in 




BAEZ BOOGIES WITH THE PRISONERS AT AN OUTDOOR CONCERT AT SOLEDAD 


MatGRAW WAITS FOR THE WIND 



SONNY A CHRRDO THC SAME OID ACT. 


CB Radio Freak C.W. McCall (writ¬ 
er of the 1976 bestselling single Convoy) 
and Actor Kris Kristofferson share the 
^ same handle: “Rubber Duck." Kristof- 
t fcrson’s, however, is strictly for the mov- 
■ ies. As a rough-talking trucker in Con- 
2 voy, Sam Peckinpah's new him, inspired 
by McCalls record, Kristofferson leads 
100 fellow truckers in a madcap chase 
—with 20 or so police cars in pursuit. 
Up in the cab with “Rubber Duck" is 
his new girl, played by Actress All Mac- 
Graw, who is making her first movie 
since The Getaway in 1973 The long¬ 
haired Cliffie of Love Story even got a 
special hairdo for the film. So when the 
wind comes whipping across the high¬ 
way, Ali manages to keep every curl of 
her new bob in place. 

■ 

Separate but equal it is for Sonny 
and Charon their first tour together since 
their divorce in 1975. The pair got dou¬ 
ble billing at Long Island's Westbury 
Music Fair last week, but they booked 
into different hotels. Sonny had his girl 
friend Susie Coclho in tow, and Cher, 
newly separated from Husband Gragg 
Adman, brought along the little ones, 
Chattily Bono, 8. and nine-month-old 
Elijah Blue Adman. "The show " says 
Cher, who glittered onstage in her bead¬ 
ed finery, "is just songs and some patter 
and the same old Sonny and Cher." 
m 

Folk Singer Joan Baaz and Carlos 
Santana and his Latin rock band had a 
captive audience last week. The occa- 
c sion: a concert they gave at California's 
1 Soledad prison set up by Rock Impresa¬ 
rio Bill Graham. The 600 prisoners who 
curled up on the grass of a playing field 
were not shortchanged. Baez, 36, sang 


songs like Raze the Prisons Down and 
passed out carnations. She then danced 
with a few prisoners and invited "two 
brothers" to come play with the band 
After the final note, Baez said farewell 
by yelling loud and clear. “I hope you get 
out of here soon." 

■ 

“I didn’t know how to swim 1 was 
very poor on the parallel bars, and my 
phys -ed. class came at the damn wrong 
hour." The reluctant athlete is Philoso¬ 
pher Mortimer Adler, 74, whose aversion 
to compulsory exercise cost him a B.A. 
degree from Columbia even though he 
completed the rest of the curriculum in 
three years and ranked first in his class. 
Last week Columbia tried to make 
things right, if not logical, with the au¬ 
thor of How to Read a Book by awarding 
him its Graduate Faculties Alumni 
Award for Excellence. Adler accepted 
benignly, noting later that his difficulties 
with the college had provided him with 
a chapter title for his autobiography: 
“Dropout." He also revealed that he 
finally learned to swim—when someone 
told him that it was as easy as humming. 

■ 

For 20 years Richard Dreyfuss has 
been hoping for a Shakespearean role, 
but now that he finally has the chance 
to play Richard III, he has to do the 
king as a queen. In Nail Simon's new 
film The Goodbye Girl . Dreyfuss is cast 
as an aspiring actor ordered by his 
wacky director to play Richard as gay. 
“I'll be getting a lot of phone calls from 
irate history professors," says Dreyfuss. 
But he ^enjoying his role. Says he: “It’s 
a happy movie. It has no Jaws or Mid¬ 
night Cowboy in it. It’s nice and it’s funny 
and people kiss each other.” ’ 
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RICHARD DREYFUSS MAKES A SHAKESPEAREAN DEBUT WITH A DIFFERENCE JORDAN A POWEU PLAY REDFORD A NEWMAN 


It was supposed to be her first rou¬ 
tine medical checkup as First Lady, 
but Rosalynn Corter learned some un¬ 
pleasant news at Bethesda Naval Hos¬ 
pital: she had a suspicious lump in her 
breast. With characteristic directness, 
Rosalynn, 49, wanted an immediate an¬ 
swer as to how serious it was. Captain 
William Fouty, the surgeon who di¬ 
rected the removal of Betty Ford's can¬ 
cerous right breast, ordered the lump 
removed, under a local anesthetic. The 
laboratory report showed the growth 
to be benign, and Rosalynn headed hap¬ 
pily home. The next morning, word 
came that the First Lady was “in great 
spirits.*’ She even took her regular Span¬ 
ish lesson and popped over to the Ken¬ 
nedy Center to attend a lecture on the 
Austrian composer Gustav Mahler 
——just as though nothing whatsoever 
had happened to her. 

■ 

Those two rakish characters with 
derbies and cane are not refugees from a 
ragtime show but Jimmy Carter's good 
ole boys Hamilton Jordan and Jody Pow¬ 
ell. When Rolling Stone Reporter Joe 
Klein suggested that Ham and Jody dress 
up like Paul Newman and Robert Red- 
ford in Butch Cassidy and the Sundance 
Kid for a May 19 article on “The White 
House Whiz Ki4*»” the pair figured, why 


not? Photographer Annie Leibovitz 
picked up some odds and ends from a 
costume shop and the final ensemble 
wound up looking more like a cross be¬ 
tween Butch Cassidy and The Sting. Says 
Leibovitz “They were slickin' up for 
their pictures like country boys going to 
the city.” But when she tried to gel the 
President's men to pose in while lies, top 
hats and tails, they balked. The down- 
home Carter hands harrumphed that 
such a picture would not fit their image. 
■ 

“A veneration of grossness and fat¬ 
ness,'’ says Feminist Author Kate Mil- 
left (Sexual Politics) of the Amazonian 
anatomies she has sculpted out of pa- 
pier-mach6, chicken wire and liquid ce¬ 
ment. Kate's nine-foot sculptures, titled 
Naked Ladies, go on display next week 
at the Los Angeles Woman s Building. 
“I don't know where they came from," 
muses Millett. 42, who has been sculpt¬ 
ing for 18 years. “I guess I just wanted 
to play around.” Among the sculptures: 
a giant woman pushing a shopping cart, 
a housewife watching the soaps and 
chatting on the phone, and a seductive 
figure lounging on a mattress “& la Mol¬ 
ly Bloom/* as the artist says. Molly & 
Co. are up for sale, and Milieu hopes 
that they will be just the thing for a back¬ 
yard sculpture garden. 
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The Bat tie of Alaska 


If you are old go by all means; but if 
you are young stay away until you grow 
older. The scenery of Alaska is so much 
grander than anything else of the kind 
in the world that, once beheld, all other 
scenery becomes flat and insipid . It is not 
well to dull ones capacity for such en¬ 
joyment by seeing the finest first. 

Geographer Henry Gannett, who 
mapped much of the American West, 
wrote those words at the turn of the cen¬ 
tury. But even today, Alaska's scenic 
grandeur almost defies description. 
Larger than Texas, Montana and Cal¬ 
ifornia combined, the 49th state possess¬ 
es more coastline than the rest of the 
nation. It boasts North America's tall¬ 
est mountain, the nation's third longest 
river and, in addition to Alaskan brown 
bears, the world's largest land carni¬ 
vores, a glacier the size of Rhode Is¬ 
land. Purchased from Russia in 1867 for 
a paltry S7.2 million, Alaska also con¬ 
tains some of the country's richest and 
most extensive mineral deposits. Asa re¬ 
sult, it has become the center of a clas¬ 
sic dash between environmentalists, 
who want to preserve some of its spec- 
’ tacutar and environmentally unique sec¬ 
tions for. posterity, and developers, who 


want to exploit the potential riches. 

The lines for this battle were drawn 
last week as advocates from both sides 
converged on Washington for hearings 
on legislation to turn 45.6 million hec¬ 
tares (114 million acres) of federally 
owned lands—some 30% of Alaska’s to¬ 
tal area—into protected parklands. The 
first rumblings of the Alaska land war 
were heard in 1959, when the vast ter¬ 
ritory became a state. The Statehood Act 
allowed the state to select 41.6 million 
hectares (104 million acres) of Alaska's 
150 million hectares (375 million acres) 
—an area the size of New England, New 
York and Pennsylvania—for economic 
development, but it ignored the claims 
of an estimated 77,000 native Alaskan 
Eskimos, Aleuts and Indians. The 1971 
Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act 
resolved this problem by awarding the 
natives $962 million in cash and some 
17.6 million hectares (44 million acres) 
of their own. The act further directed 
the Interior Department to designate up 
to 32 million hectares (80 million acres) 
as potential national parks and monu¬ 
ments, wildlife refuges and wild and sce¬ 
nic rivers. 

The Interior Department acted 
promptly. In 1973, Secretary Rages? 


hectares (30 million acres) to the orig¬ 
inal Interior Department package. His 
bill, H.R. 39, would more than double 
the size of the country's national park 
system, and preserve for posterity some 
Of the world's most extensive wilderness 
areas. Among them: 

ANIAKCHAK CALDERA. Located 
near the eastern end of the Aleutian is¬ 
land chain, the area is a geological odd¬ 
ity—a volcanic? crater 10 kilometers (6 
miles) in diameter and dotted with 
smaller volcanoes. Inside the crater is a 
remarkable blue-green lake on which 
seaplanes carrying sightseers can Land. 
The more adventuresome can canoe 
down the Aniakchak River, which flows 
out of the lake through a cleft in the cra¬ 
ter wall and drops some 600 meters 
(2,000 ft.) and 43 kilometers (27 miles) 
to the North Pacific. 

KOBUK VALLEY. Fifty-six kilometers 
(35 miles) north of the Arctic Circle, the 
Kobuk Valley presents another topo¬ 
graphical surprise—a stretch of glacier- 
formed sand dunes, some as high as 30 
meters (100 ft), where summer temper¬ 
atures can soar to more than 38° Cel¬ 
sius (KXT 1 ). The desert-like dunes are 
more than 33,000 years old; pre-Eski¬ 
mo archaeological sites along Onion 
Portage, which cuts through them, are 
estimated to be 10,000 years old and are 
considered among the most important 
in the Arctic 

HARDING ICEFIELD—KENAI FJORDS. 

A region of deep inlets and fir forests 
south of Anchorage, the Kenai Fjords 
area is notable for bird-covered cliffs and 
a vast population of mountain goats and 
sea mammals. It also has the remnant 

CALL SHEEP ON MOUNTAIN LEDGE 






> VtRW OR GLACtftft-FORMRD SAND DUNKS IN ALASKA'S ARCTIC KOftUK VAUKY 
The last chance to preserve some of the world's unique wildernesses. 


of an icefield formed during the Pleis¬ 
tocene epoch, which ended some 10,000 
years ago. 

CAPE KRUSENSTERN. A remnant of 
the vanished Bering land bridge, the 
cape lies on the route along which man 
traveled to North America from Asia. 
The area includes 114 sea-sculpted 
beach ridges, which contain spear points 
and other artifacts that record in chro¬ 
nological order every major cultural pe¬ 
riod associated with Eskimo prehistory. 

OATES OF THE ARCTIC. Above the 
Arctic Circle in the central Brooks 
Range, the Gates of the Arctic is the 
crown jewel of Alaska's proposed park- 
lands. a haunting, austere land of tow¬ 
ering peaks and unspoiled wilderness. 
White, curly-horned Dali sheep, cari¬ 
bou, wolves and other garpe are found 
in the park. Nunamiut Eskimos and 
Athabaskan Indians venture into its 
vastness to hunt these animals for food. 

Udall believes that the legislation 
now before Congress offers the U.S. a 
unique opportunity to preserve these and 
other valuable lands as a part of the na¬ 
tional heritage. Says he: “Never before 
in our history have we been able to set 
aside areas of this magnitude." Other 
conservationists, including spokesmen 
for the 16-organization Alaska Coali¬ 
tion, endorse his views. “This is it," says 
Jack Hession of the Alaska chapter of 
the Sierra Club. “This is the nation's last 
chance to set aside meaningfully large 
areas of Arctic and subarctic lands. It 
doesn’t make sense to sacrifice the lands 
now for short-term economic gains." 

Backers of the Udall bill insist that 
the enormous acreage they seek is es¬ 
sential if Alaska's fragile ecosystems are 
to be preserved. Tundra, for example, re¬ 
covers so slowly that a tractor’s tracks 
are visible years after they are made; 
many of Alaska’s animals require sub¬ 
stantial sections of terrain for forage. 
“While 114 million acres may sound like 
a Jot, there’s an awful lot to preserve up 
there," says the Sierra Club’s Charles 
Chmen. “It takes 100 square miles to sup¬ 
port a singlearc tic brown bear." 

Opponents of the Udall bill disagree 

‘ j 


—and strongly. Mining companies want 
to get at the minerals that may lie un¬ 
der the proposed parklands. J. Allen 
Overton Jr., of the American Mining 
Congress, warned last week: "We’ve got 
to find and produce 40,000 additional 
pounds of minerals for every man, wom¬ 
an and child in this country every year. 
How are we going to do that by locking 
up a piece of America 2V Z times the size 
of California?" 

Edwin Dowell, a spokesman for 
Kennecott Copper Corp, which has 
made the highest-grade copper strike 
ever in Alaska, sounded an even more 
alarming note. Said he: "Withdrawals 
of public lands have reached such pro¬ 
portions that our national security al¬ 
ready may be jeopardized." Oil compa¬ 
nies, already drilling on Alaska’s North 
Slope, want a chance at least to pros¬ 
pect the potential parklands, and log¬ 
gers are casting avid eyes on Alaska's 
timber resources. 

Some Alaskans believe the Depart- 


mentofthe Interior is land-happy. “We 
can’t turn everything into a park when 

survival of the country is at stake," 
says Hunting Guide Terry Brady of An¬ 
chorage. Others resent what they see as 
outside interference in Alaskan affairs. 
“We’re being made the scapegoat by a 
lot of people who draw lines on maps," 
Alaska’s Senator Ted Stevens com¬ 
plained. “The people in the Brooklyn 
tenements and Florida condominiums 
look about them and see the devasta¬ 
tion that development has caused in 
their area and they're determined to 
prevent the same thing from happening 
incurs." 

Stevens hopes to head off the park- 
lands proposal with a hastily drafted 
plan that would preserve a fraction of 
the acreage in question and place buff¬ 
er zones under control of a commission 
that would be free to permit develop¬ 
ment. But the preservationists are ex¬ 
pected to win the battle of Alaska. The 
public, by using U.S. national parks in 
ever-increasing numbers, has demon¬ 
strated that it needs more wilderness. 
So has the Carter Administration, which 
despite its emphasis on energy, pledged 
last week to place high priority on pre¬ 
serving Alaska's wilderness. 


Ordeal by Oil 


Ever since oil drilling got under way 
in the North Sea back in the early 
1960$, the nations that surround this 
stormy body of water have lived in dread 
of an environmental accident. Last week 
their worst fears were realized. As a 
team of specialists worked desperately 
to shut off the flow, oil spewed from a 
blown-out well in the Norwegian Eko- 
fisk concession at a rate of some 4,000 
tons a day. The spill drifted generally 
eastward in a slimy slick 32 kilometers 
(20 miles) long that not only threatened 


FIREBOAT SPRAYING NORTH SEA OIL BLOWOUT TO PREVENT FIRE 
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the coasts of Scandlhav^ also 
seemed likely to affect tlie Aitufe Of the 
offshore oil program. . 

The problem began as workers were 
performing maintenance operations on 
a well at Phillips Petroleum Co.’s Plat¬ 
form Bravo, a stilt-legged rig some 280 
kilometers (175 miles) southwest of Nor¬ 
way. Usually crews conduct these pe¬ 
riodic “workovers” by closing the valves 
on the “Christmas tree,” or top part of 
the well, pumping heavy mud down the 
well shaft to force the oil back to its un¬ 
derground reservoir, and then sealing 
the well with a cap called a blowout pre¬ 
venter. This time, as the crew worked 
to fasten the blowout preventer, pres¬ 
sure in the well unexpectedly built up 
and blew out the temporary plug. A few 
seconds later the well itself let go. send¬ 
ing a fountain of mud, oil and highly 
flammable natural gas 60 meters (197 
ft.) into the air The 112 workers on the 
platform were evacuated. 

Costly Accident. Efforts to control 
the runaway well began within minutes. 
The Seaway Falcon, a specially designed 
fire-fighting ship already on station in 
the Ekofisk complex, rushed to the well 
and began spraying it with 8,000 tons 
of sea water an hour to prevent it from 
catching fire Other ships, dispatched by 
a crisis control center in Stavanger, Nor¬ 
way, stood by to help, while aircraft were 
warned to stay clear of the area A small 
fleet of recovery ships deployed booms 
to contain the oil so it could be collect¬ 
ed, but their work was hampered by 
heavy seas. Two American experts. As- 
ger (“Boots”) Hansen and Richard 
(“Toots”) Hatteberg, flew in from Tex¬ 
as to try to cap the well, and encoun¬ 
tered more problems than they had ex¬ 
pected High winds stymied their 
earliest attempts to get aboard the plat¬ 
form; later a potentially dangerous gas 
buildup around the wellhead forced 
them to retreat temporarily. Using brass 
tools to avoid striking sparks that could 
ignite the gas, the Americans made four 
unsuccessful attempts to shut off the 
flow. At week's end—bolstered by the - 
arrival of their boss, famed oilwell trou¬ 
bleshooter Paul (“Red”) Adair—they 
finally capped the well with the aid of 
new heavy-duty valves flown in from 
California. 

The blowout had been costly All 
told, more than 20,000 tons of oil had 
spilled into the sea, threatening the frag¬ 
ile spawning grounds of herring, mack¬ 
erel and other species that provide rich 
catches for fishermen in the area. Dur¬ 
ing the capping operation, the entire 
Ekpnsk complex, which normally pro- 
duces 40,000 tons of oil a day, was shut 
downiest ing both Phillips and the Nor¬ 
wegian government a bundle in lost rev¬ 
enues and taxes. Both the Norwegian 
and British governments have been hop¬ 
ing to expand drilling activities in the 
North Sea sectors under their control. 
Now that the inevitable accident has oc¬ 
curred, they may hayc trouble persuad¬ 
ing voters to go along with their plans. 
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bestseller all IS _ 

prove that nothing succeeds like ex¬ 
cess, Patterson has shed his pseudonym 
for what is his third bestseller, a book 
that asks the age-old question: Whatever 
happened to Germany's Martin Bor¬ 
mann? Did he really perish along with 
other Nazi leaders in the Wagnerian 
finale to World War II? Or is he ac¬ 
tually alive and well somewhere in South 
America? 

Plastic Surgery. The Valhalla Ex¬ 
change does not provide the answer; it 
merely offers Patterson’s version of what 
might have happened. While Bormann 
and other Nazi leaders hunker in their 
Berlin bunker, a man named Strasser 
—whom plastic surgery has transformed 
into the Reichsleiter s double—attempts 
to negotiate a deal with the advancing 
Allies. Strasser—or is it really Bormann? 

—hopes to swap five prominent prison¬ 
ers for his freedom and. presumably, a 
ticket to Uruguay. 

Strasser is assisted by such Third 
Reich stereotypes as an Aryan^ideal SS 
major, the major’s trusty gunner and a 
handfiii of Finnish mercenaries whose 
names might have souhded a bit more 
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■iwriai nc mens in cnaracierization. His 
battles and intrigues are fast paced, if 
not entirely believable (even Finns must 
find it difficult to aim their rifles while 
flying through the woods on skis), and 
the action moves along as irresistibly as 
a Tiger tank. But Patterson still fails to 
answer the questions that must spring 
to many readers' minds as they finish 
The Valhalla Exchange. Who cares 
what happened to Martin Bormann? 
Why did Harry Patterson break cover 
to write this book? And, perhaps more 
to the point, what has he done with Jack 
H iggins? Peter Staler 

Con Mandarin 

HERMIT OF PEKINO: THE HIDDEN LIFE OF SIR 
EDMUND BACKHOUSE 
by HUGH TREVOR-ROPER 
316 pages. Knopf. $10. 

Oscar Wilde sometimes complained 
of historians who had fallen into “care¬ 
less habits of accuracy.’* He would have 
relished the work of the British recluse 
Edmund Backhouse, celebrated in his 
day (1833*1944) for his translations from 
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the Chinese and his vast Sinological con¬ 
tributions to Oxford s Bodleian Library. 
The Backhouse oeuvre is filled with an 
amalgam of profound insight, scholar¬ 
ship and, it now appears, pornography; 
all it lacks is a single component- truth. 

That ingredient can be found 
throughout Hermit of*Peking, a model 
of historical detective work The unfail¬ 
ingly literate sleuth is Hugh Trevor- 
Roper, author of The Last Days of Hit¬ 
ler and The Rise of Christian Europe. 
who has ventured far from his custom¬ 
ary turf In 1973. Trevor-Roper came 
upon two volumes of unpublished mem¬ 
oirs by Sir Edmund. The work appeared 
so outrageous, so incongruenl with the 
accepted character of the author—it 
chronicled, in obscene detail, his amours 
with Chinese eunuchs and such Euro¬ 
pean celebrities as Poet Paul Verlaine 
that Trevor-Roper felt compelled to 
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SIR EDMUND BACKHOUSE 

Heaven-protected rogue. 


investigate the Backhouse background 
Sir Edmund's autobiography scarce¬ 
ly seemed an ironclad source, so Trevor- 
Roper conducted his hunt elsewhere 
in dusty Foreign Office records, in let¬ 
ters now reposing m Toronto, in files 
of U S. and British companies. The ex¬ 
pose searched for an aberrant scholar 
and turned up a consummate rogue 
Trapped by bad debts. Backhouse had 
dropped out of Oxford In 1898 he 
showed up in China with faked ref¬ 
erences; 15 years later he shipped the 
Bodleian some 17.000 volumes of chi- 
loiserie; later he contributed 18 manu¬ 
scripts that were blatant forgeries and 
promised other treasures that did not 
exist. During World War I, as a sub 
osa operative, he embroiled high Brit¬ 
ish officials and even the King in a 
plot to procure from neutral China at 
least 200,000 rifles. They never ma¬ 
terialized. A few years later, he flim- 
flammed an American firm that sought 


to print banknotes for the Chinese. 

And then came one of the grandest 
scams of all. In 1910, Backhouse and 
J.O.P. Bland, a London Times China 
watcher, published China under the Em¬ 
press Dowager. The memoir was based 
on the diary of Ching-shan, a fin de si- 
Me Manchu courtier. Backhouse 
claimed to have found this trove of gos¬ 
sip and intelligence in its author's house 
during the Boxer Rebellion of 1900. The 
diary became the jewel of the Oxford 
collection; scholars may have debated its 
authenticity, but hardly a soul dared sug¬ 
gest that Backhouse himself had written 
it. Now Trevor-Roper, revealing for the 
first time the backdrop of quiet scandals 
that made up Backhouse’s life, concludes 
that the Sinologist was one of the great¬ 
est forgers of all time His memoirs too 
were made of whole cloth, the lubricious 
dreams of a suppressed old Victorian 

Glib, gracious, consistent to the end 
in his lavish fabrications, Backhouse re¬ 
tired with honors and became a snob¬ 
bish recluse ‘ While his successive vic¬ 
tims sank spluttering in his wake,” 
writes his biographer. Backhouse “sat 
benign, complacent .. like some heav¬ 
en-protected sage in a Chinese tale.” 
The motive 9 Backhouse reaped barely 
a farthing from his lies Perhaps it was 
his admiration for the elaborate aca¬ 
demic joke his Chinese aristocrats 
mouth an aphorism of Talleyrand's and 
the last words of Catherine of Aragon. 
Or maybe, muses Trevor-Roper, “U was 
mere love of fame.” The book is en¬ 
hanced by this unwjllingness to specu¬ 
late; only the flat pronouncement that 
Backhouse was sane seems questionable 

Hermit of Peking is the best sort of 
psychohistory—free of jargon and clin¬ 
ical catcgLUies. Among its many rewards 
is an opulent commentary on the de¬ 
cadence of Manchu China—and of the 
Europe that produced a generation of 
jaded would-be aesthetes For lagmappe, 
Trevor-Roper tosses out a disturbing 
suggestion How many other patholog¬ 
ical liars have left scholars—and readers 
—with fraudulent documents long since 
accepted as fact 9 Stuart Scholfman 

Wilderness Course 

EARTHLY POSSESSIONS 

by ANNE TYLER 

200 pages. Knopf. $7.95. 

At 34, Anne Tyler can no longer be 
called a prodigy, she remains prodigious 
Her work is marked by the traditions 
of the South — but not those of the South¬ 
ern novel. Her seven books contain none 
of the classic grotesques or theological 
underpinnings. Tyler prefers trade¬ 
marks of her own: a firm sense of re¬ 
gion and family and a sure and witty 
touch with her characters Her books 
are advocacies of affirmation; in Earth¬ 
ly Possessions she again demonstrates 
that profound gentleness and beauty can 
reside in the plainest of people. 

Charlotte Emory is a passive worn- 





What can an American magazine tell you about: 

GUY DE ROTHSCHILD 
KENJIOSANO 
GIANNI AGNELLI 
HILMAR REK5TEN 
JOHN SAMUELS 
HASSANAL BOLKIAH 
ADNAN KHASHOGGI 


Plenty, if that magazine happens to l>e FORTUNE. 

Because, though FORTUNE is published in America, 
its concerns are global and its cast of characters is truly 
international. 

Take Baron Guy de Rothschild, for example. In a 
recent issue of FORTUNE you’d have seen why the men 
who run the American-based Copperweld Corp. pulled out 
all the stops trying to defeat the billionaire baron’s takeover 
tender offer. And why today they’re delighted with their 
French connection. 

Or the case of Kenji Osano. An army truck driver 
during World War II, he was quick to realize-and profit 
from—Hawaii’s resort potential. He now owns over $150 
million worth of hotels there. FORTUNE revealed how he 
acquired his vast holdings. 

In another major article, FORTUNE showed how 
FIAT boss Gianni Agnelli is holding the fort for private 
enterprise in Italy—and living a life of enviable luxury and 
dash at the same time—as social and political struggles 
engulf his country. 

FORTUNE explained how the most daring of Nor¬ 
way’s shipowners, Hilmar Reksten, broke all the rules of the 


tanker game and, it is said, probably made more money 
overnight than anyone in the history of the business. 

In other issues of FORTUNE, you’d have found out 
how the American John Samuels went from a net worth of 
near zero to over $400 million in just three years and earned 
himself the title ’’Young King Coal.” You’d have seen how 
Hassanal Bolkiah, the thirty-year-old Sultan of Brunei, runs 
the richest little kingdom in Southeast Asia. And you’d 
have had a look at the $10 million aerial palace (a cus¬ 
tomized Boeing 727) of the high-flying Arab wheeler-dealer 
Adnan Khashoggi. 

Every month in FORTUNE, you’ll meet the men 
whose money-making talents deserve your attention. Our 
Editors do your homework for you. Researching the facts 
and the figures, the power plays and the calculated risks. 

It's fascinating reading. And you’ll find it only in 
FORTUNE. 


For further information write FORTUNE c/o Time- 
Life International (Nederland) B. V., Ottho Heldringstraat 
5, Amsterdam 1018, The Netherlands. 


Nobody takes you to the top like FORTUNE Magazine. 






AUTHOR ANNE TYLER 

Filigree light. 


an who has always longed to go on a 
journey unencumbered by family or 
things or even destination Rooted to the 
little town of Clarion, where she was 
born, Charlotte sees her life “rolling out 
in front of her like an endless, mildewed 
rug.” What she needs, she declares, is a 
“wilderness course.” It is provided by a 
cieus ex machina, played by a prison es¬ 
capee. Jake Simms Jr., a self-described 
“victim of impulse." When Simms holds 
up a bank, Charlotte becomes a victim 
of irony—a hostage without the walk¬ 
ing shoes she has hoarded for her trip. 
The flight to Florida does not produce 
the expected liberation. Instead. Char- 
tone's journey is overshadowed by mem¬ 
ories of her childhood, her preacher hus¬ 
band. her children Freed at last from 
the trappings of her life, she can only 
thmk of what she has left behind 

Rock Lyricism. Earthly Possessions 
is not Tyler's best book The annealing 
human relationships that mark her oth¬ 
er fiction no longer dominate For the 
first time she has written a novel in the 
first person, and the filigree light she 
usually casts on her characters seems 
dimmed. Simms displays a kind of rock 
lyricism, but he is a figure without im¬ 
pact. “This person.” he says of his girl 
friend, “is bound to have something to do 
with me. I mean it ain't love, but what is 
it? Worse than love, harder to break. 
Like we had to wear each other through, 
work something out. I don't know ” 

Still, Tyler is a natural storyteller, 
and the standard lhat she has set is so 
high that even her secondary works are 
compelling The uninitiated might pre¬ 
fer a smoother introduction to the Tyler 
style, starting with Celestial Navigation 
(1974), the prismatic story of an artist 
with agoraphobia, or Searching for Ca¬ 
leb (1975), a Baltimore family's hunt for 
a long-missing relative. Most of her 
books will be available in paperback 
editions this year. For the impatient, 
her short stories irregularly appear in 
magazines (The New Yorker, Red book. 


McCalls). Like such writers as John 
Cheever and Edna O’Brien, Tyler is 
fortunately unable to sit still between 
novels. Angola Wigan 

Noble Neanderthals 

TSUGA'S CHILDREN 

by THOMAS WILLIAMS 

239 pages. Random House. $7.95. 

Tsuga s Children is a novel lhat was 
bound to be written in a time of low¬ 
ered sights and the repackaging of con¬ 
ventional verities. Thomas Williams, 
who won the National Book Award in 
1975 for The Hair of Harold Roux, now 
gives us a fantasy spun from the loose 
threads of The Lord of the Rings. The 
Whole Earth Catalogue. Carlos Casta¬ 
neda and the Environmental Protection 
Agency. Set on a timeless, mythical 
Western frontier, the novel cultivates a 
modern delusion. As the author says, “It 
is a story that I hope might remind its 
readers that at our best we remember 
and feel as only children sometimes 
seem to do: openly, untainted, without 
guile, paying full attention.” 

So Williams points us back to pa¬ 
gan nature with the Hemlock family 
—Daddy Tim, hunter, farmer, “maker 
of things”; Mother Eugenia, keeper of 
the kitchen garden and hearth and the 
two Hemlock children. Son Arn, 9, and 
Daughter Jen, 7. This is the family pri¬ 
meval, whose only contact with civili¬ 
zation is the annual visit of the Trav¬ 
eler, who trades lead shot, gunpowder, 
needles, salt and flint for the Hemlocks’ 
superbly crafted knives and moccasins. 

No Master Charge, no revolving 
credit, no conspicuous consumption. But 
one epochal year the Traveler does not 
come. Instead, a mysterious old woman 
appears, bearing boxes of medicinal 
herbs. She speaks an unknown language 
but her eye is a window on the unchart¬ 
ed territory beyond the mountains It is 
a valley inhabited by a hunting-gath¬ 
ering tribe known as “the people” and 
savage cattle herders called the Chigai. 

Corrupting Culture. Jen gets lost 
in the valley while looking for a cow 
— and Arn goes after her. He proves 
himself a doughty little camper as he 
saves his sister from freezing and star¬ 
vation. The children then tramp from 
one cliflfhanger to the next before re¬ 
joining their despairing parents. 

Tsuga’s Children works well as an 
adventure fantasy. But the author is not 
content with writing a rousing tale. He 
must moralize from Rousseau's creaky 
premise that culture corrupts mankind. 
His hunter-gatherers live in an ideal¬ 
ized balance with nature; the Chigai are 
brutal villains because they keep ani¬ 
mals as prisoners to be eaten. There are 
echoes here of William Golding’s The 
Inheritors, in which Homo sapiens wipes 
out the noble Neanderthal. Golding's 
text was suited for the grim ’50s. Wil¬ 
liams’ happier ending is blended for the 
granola ’70s. R.Z. Sheppard 
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Finally a Leader 

To the Editors: 

ft seems we finally have a President! 
A leader. One who seriously cares about 
this nation and is willing to help us help 
ourselves to overcome our energy short¬ 
comings rApril 251. 

My youth was spent in doing with¬ 
out. Though I now do enjoy every hard- 
earned luxury, I gladly offer to forsake 
all the unnecessary, comfortable luxu¬ 
ries in order to preserve this great land 
and its resources for our greatest re¬ 
source—hope for the future. 

Sue McNahh 
Green City. Mo. 

I am grievously disappointed in the 
Carter Administration's energy plan. It 
fails utterly to come to grips with the en¬ 



ergy crisis in an honest and creative 
manner Instead of a bold frontal attack 
on this grave problem, we are offered a 
patchwork of hashed-over, reworked 
“solutions' 1 that will merely put off a lit¬ 
tle longer the day of reckoning Wc are 
betraying our children 

Thomas Smith 
San Diego 

The proposed gas tax should correct¬ 
ly be called “The Carter Old. Poor and 
Workman Tax” since it will 1) penalize 
the workingman dependent on the auto 
to and from his job, 2) hurt the poor 
who cannot afford new little cars. 3) re¬ 
strict the old on fixed pensions. 4) in¬ 
crease food prices even further due to 
higher farming and trucking costs, and 
5) make the auto manufacturers wealthy 
through accelerated replacement of 
large autos with small ones. 

R.L. Clark 
Irvine, Calif. 

The American Way of Life with its 
energy use is like a canoe approaching 
Niagara Falls. Unfortunately, we are all 

£**&*+*£* ^ -- ■ l sy> 1 ' 7'” 


in this boat together, and we have just 
been thrown the last rope. Are we now 
going to sit and watch our politicians 
let it slip away because they can’t de¬ 
cide whether or not it might bruise their 
fingers if they grab it? 

Elmar R. Reiter 
Fort Collins. Coto. 

There is no carrot with the stick. All 
1 see ahead is an endless road of escalat¬ 
ing prices against nonescalating income, 
with vast uncertainty about a better fu¬ 
ture for our children and theirs. 1 don't 
mind pulling in my belt, but 1 need more 
incentive than their meie survival 

Margaret Leitch 
Roswell. N.Mex 

Stimulating to the Soul 

Isaac Asimov's nightmare of the fu¬ 
ture I April 251 gives me great hope I 
have been living this energy-conserving 
life for some time and find it stimulat¬ 
ing to the soul as well as the body. 

Diane Dropsho 
Madison. Wis 

Isaac Asimov's vision of the energy- 
starved society of 1997 is less frighten¬ 
ing than my own With diminished en¬ 
ergy and the inevitable widespread 
unemployment. 1 would expect violence 
and social chaos 

Pearl L Carlson 
Omaha 

If population control is so important 
to the future of the earth, why do U S 
citizens get a tax deduction for each new 
energy guzzler they bring into the world 9 
Hannah Spiehler 
Pittsford. N.) 

Bitter Truth 

Truth seems to be most bitter when 
voiced by a diplomat or a person in the 
limelight. There are elements of truth 
in what you call the “bloopers” of An¬ 
drew Young I April 251. 

To refer to the U S Ambassador to 
the U N. as “Motor Mouth” is both dis¬ 
tasteful and a disgrace to the man and 
the office he represents 

Andy, 1 like your style. Keep speak¬ 
ing oul F 

O/u A. Olusanya 
Washington. D C 

We think a more appropriate tag for 
Andrew Young would be “Young Butz “ 
William and Vivian Mace 
Sunnyvale. Calif 

Equality for All 

The idea of the Equal Rights 
Amendment lApril 251 is to guarantee 
equality for all. There's no way of telling 
at this time whether males or females 
would best benefit by the amendment. 1 
tend to believe that in the long run males 
will benefit most. I can think of hun- 
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4reds of ways— e$. r child possession 
Sifter divorce, child support, alimony, 
less military draft burden—4n all of 
which men will benefit. That’s why I’m 
for ERA. 

Jim Hosek 

1 Pittsburgh 

' 

If it weren't so serious, it would be 
funny. We are told Jimmy and Rosa- 
lynn want it, Betty wants it, all the so- 
called opinion makers in magazines and 
television want it. Could it be that the 
democratic process is working, and the 
ERA is failing because the American peo¬ 
ple don’t want it? 

Rosalyn Bailey 
Hurst. Texas 

If the opponents of era would re¬ 
strain their hysterical fear of coed toi¬ 
lets and homosexual marriages long 
enough to read the 52 simple words of 
the proposed amendment, they would 
probably be intensely embarrassed at 
having been duped by the Anita Bry¬ 
ants and Phyllis Schlaflys and their 
phantom issues. 

Mary B. Fylstra 
Stanford. Calif 

The “phantom issues” are mostly 
conjured up by the pro-ERA press. A 
good example is the new phantom issue 
manufactured by Time, namely, that my 
“Stop era” brigades “have descended 
on legislators ... wearing long formal 
dresses.” 

I’ve testified at many state legislative 
hearings, and I have never yet appeared 
in a long formal dress. 

Can’t we debate the era on the lev¬ 
el of what it will or won’t do without 
the personal attacks, the epithets, and 
the “phantom issues”? The kind of dress 
the ERA opponents wear is a total ir¬ 
relevancy to the issue of whether or not 
we should change the U S. Constitution 
to treat women exactly like men. 

Phyllis Schlafly 
Alton. III. 

If ERA advocates are truly in favor 
of “equality of rights not to be denied 
by government on the basis of sex,” 
why is it that I, a highly educated 
white male and disabled veteran, can¬ 
not get a job, even with the Federal Gov- 
ernment, because of female pressure 
groups and their support of quota sys¬ 
tems? And where was Betty Friedan 
with her quote, “I say to the women 
of America, we gotta stop being so la¬ 
dylike,” when Viet Nam was raging? 
Certainly not trying to take my place 
at the induction center. They want to 
have their cake and eat it too. 

Dennis W. Greenia 
Atlanta 


Bravo, Italian Women 

It is exciting to wafeh Italy emerge 
from the Dark Ages. First legalized 
abortion, and now Claudia Caputi [April 






2 S], rape victim, coming to her own de¬ 
fense, with the women of Italy behind 
her. Bravo, Claudia! Bravo, Italian 
women! 

Maybe Claudia Caputi will encour¬ 
age more women to speak up when they 
have been sexually molested instead of 
bearing the shame and emotional trau¬ 
ma and the rage of knowing that the rap¬ 
ists are still out there, just waiting for 
another victim. 

Naomi R. Stephenson 
Chicago 


Overpotted and Overpaid 

T realize more than ever that rock 
stars (April 251 are overglorified, over¬ 
self-indulged, overpotted—but mostly 
overpaid. 

Neva Semonian Gallegos 
m Torrance. Calif 

Bob Dylan isn't the first idol who 
built a living room he could ride a horse 
through. Will Rogers even practiced 
steer roping from the exposed rafters. 

Victoria A. MacDonald 
Idyllwild. Calif 

Social injustice, materialism, eco¬ 
nomic inequality—I always thought 
these were the targets, not the go?ls, of 
the Woodstock generation's cultural rev¬ 
olution of the ’60s. 

Phyllis Brindley 
Philadelphia 

While President Carter talks of self- 
restraint, sacrifices. Bob Dylan reno¬ 
vates for $2.25 million. Guys like Moon, 
Stewart, Jagger, Elton John, Wood and 
McCartney escaped England’s tax bur¬ 
den, fleeing to America, a country that 
accepts grotesque inequality. 

It makes me sick! 

Raymond Jolicoeur 
Montreal 


Secret Christians 

Your story on Catholics who cele¬ 
brate Passover was very interesting 
[April 111. You will be surprised to know 
that almost the same thing happens in 
Japan, not to Jews but to Christians. 

Kakure Kirishitan means secret 
Christian. These people behave like 
Buddhists in public, but perform their 
own Christian rituals in private. Dur¬ 
ing the 17th, 18th and 19th centuries 
Christianity was forbidden by the rul¬ 
ers of Japan. 

Though forced to leave their re¬ 
ligion. the Kakure Kirishitans still 
remained Christians. kike Marranos, 
they kept their faith . in secret even 
after the official freedom of religion was 
proclaimed. 

Shuichi Yoshimi 
m Kamakura-shi, Japan 


Address Letters to timi Letters, Time & Ufa 
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What can an American magazine tell you about: 

GUY DE ROTHSCHILD 
KENJIOSANO 
GIANNI ASNEIil 
HILMAR REKSTEN 

JOHN SAMUELS 
HASSANAL BOLKIAH 
ADNAN KHASHOGQ 


Plenty, if that magazine happens to be FORTUNE. 

Because, though FORTUNE is published in America, 
its concerns are global and its cast of characters is truly 
international. 

Take Baron Guy de Rothschild, for example. In a 
recent issue of FORTUNE you’d have seen why the men 
who run the American-based Copperweld Corp. pulled out 
all the stops trying to defeat the billionaire baron’s take-over 
tender offer. And why today they’re delighted with their 
French connection. 

Or the case of Kenji Osano. An army truck driver 
during Work! War II, he was quick to realize—and profit 
from—Hawaii’s resort potential. He now owns over $150 
million worth of hotels there. FORTUNE revealed how he 
acquired his vast holdings. 

In another major article, FORTUNE showed how 
FIAT boss Gianni Agnelli is holding the fort for private 
enterprise in Italy—and living a life of enviable luxury and 
dash at the same time—as social and political struggles 
engulf his country. 

FORTUNE explained how the most daring of Nor¬ 
way’s shipowners, Hilmar Reksten, broke all the rules of the 


tanker game and, it is said, probably made more money 
overnight than anyone in the history of the business. 

In other issues of FORTUNE, you’d have found out 
how the American John Samuels went from a net worth of 
near zero to over $400 million in just three years and earned 
himself the title "Young King Coal.” You’d have seen how 
Hassanal Bolkiah, the thirty-year-old Sultan of Brunei, runs 
the richest little kingdom in Southeast Asia. And you’d 
have had a look at the $10 million aerial palace (a cus¬ 
tomized Boeing 727) of the high-flying Arab wheeler-dealer 
Adnan Khashoggi. 

Every month in FORTUNE, you’ll meet the men 
whose money-making talents deserve your attention. Our 
Editors do your homework for you. Researching the facts 
and the figures, the power plays and the calculated risks. 

It's fascinating reading. And you’ll find it only in 
FORTUNE. 


For further information write FORTUNE c/o Time- 
Life International (Nederland) B. V., Ottho Heldringstraat 
5, Amsterdam 1018, The Netherlands. 






MILESTONE: 


gngqg»<L Acting Mayor of Cfiki ijfc 
Michael BUumUc, 54, doae friend of th$ 
late Richard Daley and heir anpamitt 
to his throne; and Socialite leather 
Morgan, 34, executive director of Chi¬ 
cago’s Council oh Pine, Arts, Euaadic, 
who topped ft Wether eontenden hi the 
Democratic primary, is expeded to win 
the June general election to fill the re¬ 
maining two years of Daley’s terra. 

■ 

' Married. Franklin Delano Roose¬ 
velt Jr., 62, onetime Under Secretary of 
Commerce and third son of the former 
President; and Patricia Luisa Oakes, 27, 
socialite and adopted daughter of Min* 
ing Heiress Nancy Oakes; he for the 
fourth time, she for the first; at the 
Roosevelt family estate in Dutchess 
County, N.Y. 

■ 

Died. Richard Bissell, 63, witty nov- 
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abandoned rotary engine, ana supported 
development of the air-bag safety sys¬ 
tem. His motto at the giant corporation 
was “Kick the hell out of the status 
quo.” Cole retired from GM in 1974, 
and only two months before his death 
had taken over Checker Motors, in¬ 
tending to produce an entirely new, 
more efficient taxicab. “Once you have 
it in your Mood,” he often said, 
“you're always looking for solutions to 
problems.” 

■ 

Died. Ludwig Erhard, 80, former 
Chancellor and architect of West Ger- 
many*s postwar economic miracle (see 
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ft*" Confucius 
(551-479BC) 


1 Bombay 1) national SU^gieS, 

be helpful in both 
yingit. 

30 y ferested in gaining 

knowledge on a country, or a continent, and 
ways of reaching your customers who live there, 
we’d suggest you get in touch with your nearest 
TIME advertising sales office. 

There you will find facts that should prove 
helpful in drawing up your marketing plan. As 
for using this knowledge, you may be sure we 
will have some definite ideas. 

TIME would be delighted to hear from you. 


For niultinatipnql marketing 
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A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Reporting this week*9 cover story on Indonesia carried Time Cor¬ 
respondent Richard Bernstein and Photographer Rick Smolan over 
6,000 miles in ten days. In between stops that ranged from Jakarta sky¬ 
scrapers to remote Dayak stilt villages in £ast Kalimantan to plan¬ 
tations of nutmeg and cloves on the spice isle of Ambon, they man¬ 
aged to sample an astonishing variety of vehicles. The long legs of 
the trip were perhaps the easiest. "Most of the way we flew in com¬ 
fortable, air-conditioned Fokkers or DC-9s," reports Bernstein. "It 
got to be a daily routine: stepping off the plane into sulfurous equa¬ 
torial heat, then watching as the jet, like an image of home and com¬ 
fort, took off into the sunlight.” Overland, Jeeps and Land-Rovers 
carried them dozens of bumpy, jouncing miles. "At one point we had 
to wade through a knee-deep quagmire to keep the truck on the 
move,” Bernstein recalls. "We also chugged up the coast of East Kal¬ 
imantan in an old wooden boat, ambled through towns in rickshaws 
called betjaks and toured picturesque parts of the cities in tinny, reck¬ 
lessly driven taxis.” 

When one such cab stalled in a flooded Jakarta street en route to 
a key interview, Bernstein set out "with shoes in one hand and my 
trousers rolled up to the knees, slogging through muddy water look¬ 
ing for another taxi, or at least some higher ground. You can imag¬ 
ine what I looked like when 1 Anally showed up for the meeting.” 

Throughout, Bernstein noted the "constant alteration between 
age-old Indonesian scenes and the tiny pockets of modern North 
America that foreign investors have created.” That contrast was nev¬ 
er sharper than in legendary Irian Jaya (formerly West New Guin¬ 
ea). "Smolan and I were photographing Freeport Minerals' ground 
satellite station there when we saw a group of men coming toward us 
wearing little more than penis sheaths and nose bones, and carrying 
sharply pointed bamboo spears, bows and arrows,” Bernstein cabled 
last week. "Cosmopolite that 1 am, I entertained visions of being im¬ 
paled or worse. Within a couple of minutes, though, we were all laugh¬ 
ing together, smoking cigarettes of peace and posing for pictures.” 
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A Guide to This Week's TIME 


COVER STORY: p. 30. Indonesian President Suharto won 
a vote of confidence in national elections last week when 
more than 60% of voters endorsed his “functional group,’* 
Golkar, in the national parliament. His government, though, 
faces important challenges because of the mounting skep¬ 
ticism of foreign companies, whose investment capital it is 
seeking to attract. Oil companies were scalded by the near 
collapse of Pertamina, the state-owned oil company, which 
resulted in an abrupt reduction in their share of petroleum 
profits. Other investors have been put off by Indonesia’s in¬ 
tensely corrupt bureaucracy, whose officials make no secret 
of the fact that collecting bribes is one of their main in¬ 
terests. Still, businessmen remain intrigued by Indonesia's 
mineral wealth, which includes rich deposits of nickel, tin, 
copper and coal, as well as vast stretches of tropical forests. 

ENERGY: p. 8. General Motors, the world's largest auto¬ 
mobile manufacturer, has developed a hypothetical plan that 
would permit it to con^oly with U.S. regulations requiring 
new American cars to average 27.5 m.p.g. by 1985. Under 
the plan the weight of the typical GM car would be reduced 
radically, from an average of 4,200 pounds today to 3,100 
pounds by 1985. Eight-cylinder engines, which now account 
for 77% of GM's cars, would be eliminated entirely. There 
would be a major move to diesel engines, which would com¬ 
prise 25% of the company’s production by 1985. 

ECONOMY 8 BUSINESS: p. 9. As Jimmy Carter headed 
for last weekend’s economic summit in London, he was 
cheered by a passel of good news about the U.S. economy. 
Auto sales in April were 12.5% above year-earlier levels, 
while consumer credit in March scored its biggest one-month 
advance in history. Treasury Secretary Michael Blumenthal 
estimated that the U.S. economy would achieve an annual 
rate of 7% real growth in the current quarter. The econ¬ 
omies of some of the other nations represented at the sum¬ 
mit seemed dismal by comparison. Britain is expecting only 
1.5% growth rate this year and is still plagued by double¬ 
digit inflation (15.1% in 1976). France has more than 1 mil¬ 
lion people unemployed, and Prime Minister Raymond 
Barre plans to pump $800 million into the economy during 
the next year. West Germany's economy is, on the whole, 
quite healthy, though, and Japan is making a respectable re¬ 
covery from its recent recession. 


THE WORLD: p. 38. West German police captured two no- 
toriowi centrists last week afler hav^ tipped off by 


Swiss-German border. One of the terrorists, GOnter Sort- 
nenberg, was critically wounded in a gun battle with police. 
The other, blonde-haired Verena Becker, who had report¬ 
edly received training in terrorism from a radical Arafc 
group, was confined in a high-security prison in Stammhetat 
Both had records linking them to the notorious Baader- 
Meinhof gang, which has been responsible for a number of 
bank robberies, bombings and assassinations. 

THE UNITED STATES: p. 38. A battle is under way for lead¬ 
ership of the Mafia. For the past year two Mafia chieftains 
have been vying for pre-eminence in New York, and in Chi¬ 
cago younger hoods are trying to wrest a bigger piece of the 
action from established Mafia leaders. Business has seldom 
been better for organized crime in the U.S. Generally looser 
morals have helped increase the demand for such things as 
narcotics and pornographic material. The Mob also con¬ 
tinues to be actively involved in labor racketeering, extor¬ 
tion and illegal lending activities. 

p, 47. In an extraordinary television interview with Brit¬ 
ain's David Frost, Richard Nixon accepted blame for the 
Watergate scandal, but continued to maintain that he had 
committed no crime. Nixon’s concessions failed to impress 
many Americans. Said a Massachusetts housewife: “His cal¬ 
culated bid for sympathy made me glad to have Richard 
Nixon to kick around once more." But some felt a new sym¬ 
pathy for Nixon. Oregon's Governor Tom McCall said that 
he now felt that Nixon is “a warm human being. If he’d 
come out like this early, it probably wouldn't have been 
half as bad.” While Frost's probing was sharp, many key 
questions went unanswered. What precisely was the Wa¬ 
tergate wiretapping meant to find out? Did Nixon know, 
that his re-election committee was planning the break-in 
even before the burglars were caught? Why didn’t he de¬ 
stroy all the tapes that eventually proved to be his undoing? 
The first Frost-Nixon show will be followed by three others 
in succeeding weeks, with a possible fourth later, which will 
cover Nixon’s foreign policy, the war in Viet Nam, and 
other aspects of his presidency. 






BOOKS: p. 54. In a new book titled Five Seasons . A Base¬ 
ball Companion , Author Roger Angell voices his fears that 
American professional baseball may be growing too com¬ 
mercialized and could even become little more than an¬ 
other television product. Angell also profiles some of base¬ 
ball’s more poignant personalities, including a major-league 
scout looking for young talent and a successful pitcher who 
suddenly lost his ability to win. Baseball continues to hold a 
grip on the American psyche, Angell writes, because it in¬ 
volves caring, “a capacity or an emotion that has almost 
gpneoutoCour fives.’’ 




AUTOS 


A Look at the 

# Long before President Carter pro¬ 
posed taxes on gasoline and the sales 
price of big cars. Detroit's auto design¬ 
ers knew they were in trouble. A law 
passed 17 months ago required auto¬ 
makers by 1985 to turn out cars that av¬ 
erage 27.5 m.p.g.. v. 17.7 m p.g. for 
the average 1977 auto. As recently as 
February, General Motors Chairman 
Thomas Aquinas Murphy protested that 
GM could do so only by making nearly 
all its cars as small as the boxy-looking 
subcompact Chevetle. But that may not 
happen after all. In a “hypothetical sce¬ 
nario" submitted to the National High¬ 
way Traffic Safety Administration in 
Washington,* GM engineers spell out 
in some detail how they intend to meet 
the mileage standards while still produc¬ 
ing about as wide a range of models as 
GM makes now. The principal meth¬ 
ods: making engines less powerful and 
using a variety of technological tricks 
to reduce car weight. Presumably, the 
other automakers will pursue similar 
goals. 

Diesels In. By 1985, the V-8 engine, 
which today goes into 77% of all GM 
cars, will be dead; the last ones will go 
into 1983 Corvettes. Only one-third of 
GM’s 1985 cars will even have six-cyl¬ 
inder engines; two-thirds will have four- 


Cars of 1985 

with today's panache. Most GM cars 
now accelerate from a dead stop to 60 
m.p.h. in 11 to 14 seconds; the report im¬ 
plies that by 1985 most will take 15 sec¬ 
onds or more. GM fears that the loss in 
performance, small though it may seem, 
will discourage buyers. 

What will the transformation cost? 
GM notes that it spent $1.1 billion to 
shrink the length and weight of its 1977 
models (Time, Sept. 13) and figures that 
retooling for the more drastic changes 
needed by 1985 will cost several times 
that. The expense, no doubt, will be 
passed on to buyers, raising another 
question: will they accept higher prices 
for shorter, lighter, less powerful, slower- 
starting cars? One possible clue is the re¬ 
newed popularity of imported cars, 
which took 20% of the U S. market in 
April. Foreign car makers are far ahead 
of Detroit in the technology of fuel sav¬ 
ing and weight reduction. For example, 
front-wheel-drive systems already are 
standard equipment on many Volkswa¬ 
gen, Audi, Fiat and Honda subcom¬ 
pacts. Thus, if the nation's consumers 
do not like the new cars that Detroit pro¬ 
duces, they will have somewhere to go. 

In any case, one much talked of 
method of saving fuel, the development 
of the electric car, is not even mentioned 


in ihe GM study. Its defiefcroteiare flfc 
miliar to Detroit, but they Were sarcas 
tically highlighted last week by.Kangu 
Republican Senator Robert Dole, wht 
jokingly daints to have got a lobk m 
one or Energy Chief James Schlesinger’i 
secret projects. Said Dole: “It's an tiec* 
trie car that will take you from Wash, 
ington to Los Angeles on $4.12 worth 
of electricity—but the extension cord 
costs $12,000.” 


TRANSPORTATION 

Flushing Coal to Market 

Most of the coal to fire President 
Carter's, energy program (Time, May 2) 
will be shipped by rail. But if other states 
or Congress pass laws like the one signed 
by Texas Governor Dolph Briscoe Jr. 
last week, an increasing amount will be 
transported by slurry pipelines. Working 
much like toilets, the pipelines are sup¬ 
posed to “flush” a slurry mixture of 
water and pulverized coal from mine to 
market. When the blend gets to its des¬ 
tination, usually an electric utility plant, 
the coal is separated from the water by 
filter or centrifuge and used to heat boil¬ 
ers. The water is used to cool the plaht. 

Briscoe's signature granted the right 
of eminent domain in Texas to a 1,100- 
mile slurry pipeline proposed by Hous¬ 
ton Natural Gas COrp.—only the sec¬ 
ond slurry line in the entire country. It 
would run from coal fields in southern 


cylinder power plants. Diesel engines 
will drive 25% of the company’s fleet, 
at least if the regulations on how much 
nitrogen oxide they can pour into the 
air are not tightened further. Diesels are 
noisy, smoky and heavier than gasoline 
engines, but they burn less fuel. 

The cars will, on average, shed half 
a ton of weight or more. The typical GM 
car today weighs 4,200 lbs.; by 1985 the 
average will be down to 3,100 lbs.—320 
lbs. lighter than the company's average 
1977 subcompact. Obviously the “large” 
car of 1985 will be a lot smaller than 
the behemoth of today. But GM hopes 
to accomplish much of the weight re¬ 
duction by such methods as paring down 
the thickness of cylinder walls and en¬ 
gine blocks, using more lightweight alu¬ 
minum and alloys, and expanding the 
use of front-wheel drive systems, which 
are more efficient than conventional 
rear-axle drives. Additionally. GM last 
week began construction of a plant to 
make a new generation of lightweight 
and more efficient small-car automatic 
transmissions. 

GM’s car of the future will not be 
.able to vroom away from a stop light j 


®me agency requested and has received such 
Jjjfcports from all the automakers, but GM is 
£lftc only company to have made its* report 
fKibUc i 
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Colorado to an area just outside Hous¬ 
ton. crossing rail tracks 28 times. Fear¬ 
ing competition from the $500 million 
slurry, railroads had refused to give up 
rights of way. That hurdle was overcome 
by the new legislation, and the pipeline 
could be pumping 15 million tons of coal 
annually to utilities in the Houston area 
by the 1980s. 

The battle is not yet over. The pipe¬ 
line's developers must now contend with 
environmentalists, who object to slurries 
because of the vast amounts of water 
they would drain away from areas that 
are already water-short. The Houston 
Natural Gas line would consume enough 
water to supply 40,000 people for a year. 
Company officials counter by saying 
that no drinkable water will be used. 
Their intention is to drill for brackish 
or saline water unfit for human con¬ 
sumption or agriculture. 

The first coal slurry pipeline was 
used in London in 1914. Currently, the 
only one functioning in the U.S. is the 
Black Mesa Pipeline, which runs 273 
miles from Kayenta, Ariz., to the Moha- 
l ve Generating Station in southern Ne- 
^ vada. But since pressures are sure to 
Bk mount on the nation’s coal delivery 
system, four other slurry pipelines 
in various 




OUTLOOK 

A Strong U.& Leads the Recovery 

When Jimmy Carter arrived in Lon- al production in the U.S., a key measure resented at the London economic sum- 
don at week's end to Siuddle with the of economic vibrancy, is now 6.3% high- mit. in rough order from strongest to 
leaders of the world’s six other major in- er than it was before the onset of the weakest: 

dustrial nations, he brought along a hat- slump in 1973. WEST GERMANY remains Europe's 

ful of news items about a quickening But most other major economies re- economic locomotive. It has just about 
U.S. economic upswing that must have main plagued by inflation, stagnation, recovered its preslump level of indus- 

been both the hope and the envy of his a dearth of investment capital and mon- trial output (97%), and its export per- 

fellow heads of government. The hope etary imbalances caused largely by mo- formance is awesome: the trade surplus 
because a strong U.S. recovery can do mentous outflows of funds to member totaled S14 billion in 1976. But unem- 
much to wipe out the last vestiges of states of the Organization of Petroleum ployment remains high at more than l 

the 1974-75 world recession by provid- Exporting Countries to cover fuel bills, million, or 4.6% of the labor force. Chart¬ 

ing a growing market for other coun- A new index of “composite economic cellor Helmut Schmidt has forecast a 5% 
tries’ exports. The envy because the performance” compiled by the U.S. Na- growth rate in 1977, but several reliable 
world economy sorely needs such help; tional Bureau of Economic Research, economic institutes now expect a short- 
outside the U.S., most industrial coun- combining such measures as gross na- fall, indicating the need for stimulus. De- 
tries have managed only an uneven, tional income, output, sales and employ- spite fears of inflation, Schmidt is back- 
even perilously shaky recovery. ment, shows that the summit seven as a ing a $7 billion revival program with 

There was one ominous item in Car- group Have largely regained their pre- $1.5 billion to be spent this year. 
ter’9 news: U.S. wholesale prices in April recession heights of economic activity JAPAN, despite a slower industrial 
rose at an annual rate of 14%, the third (see chart following page). But the pro- recovery (85% of the preslump produc- 
straight month of double-digit figures, gress is erratic. Except for the U.S., only tion level has been reached), is regain- 
That trend could be aggravated by ris- Italy has surpassed its preslump indus- ing its earlier vitality. The government 
ing steel costs, as two producers. Re- trial output—and Italy has other grave is pumping $26 hillion into the econ- 
public and Youngstown, raised prices problems. . omy, mainly through big public works 

6.8% to 8.8% on many products. Oth- In general, Europe's outlook is projects. Japan’s revival distresses the 
erwise, all signals were go. Unemploy- murky. The United Nations Economic European Community and the U.S. 
ment dropped to 7% in April; that is Commission for Europe predicts that Both are pressing for voluntary Japa- 
thc lowest figure in 29 months. Trea- Europe's reel O.N.P. growth this year nese curbs on some exports and greater 
sury Secretary Michael Blumenthal es- will average only 3%, its foreign trade purchases of imports. Japanese inflation, 
timates that U.S. QNP will rise 7% in wilt increase only 5.5% (v. 11% in 1976), about 9.3% in 1976, is expected to cool 
the second quarter, v. 5.2% in the first, and prices will rise an inflationary 9%. to 7.7% or less this year. 

U.S. auto sales ifl April climbed 12.5% The message of these figures: stubbornly FRANCE remains a convalescent, 

above a year earlier, and consumer high unemployment will continue. Though industrial output had edged up- 

^ ^qgest one* Short sketches of the situation in the ward to 89% of prerecession heights, 

.Industry m rep- inflation remains at 10% annually. 






Unemployment, at more than 1 million, 
or just below 5% of the labor force, is un¬ 
acceptably high, providing the Commu¬ 
nist-Socialist alliance with ammunition. 
Refining to yield to pressures for a ma¬ 
jor reflation. Premier Raymond Barre 
now plans to pump only a modest $800 
million into the economy during the 
next year. Businessmen, fearing a vic¬ 
tory of the Communist-Socialist alliance 
in the 1978 elections, are delaying 
investments. 

CANADA is handicapped by high 
labor costs, pushed upward by four years 
of inflation. Canadian goods are being 
priced out of the world market, cre¬ 
ating a sizable trade deficit ($1.1 bil¬ 
lion in 1976), a flight of investment 
capital and a fall in the value of the Ca¬ 
nadian dollar (it is now worth only 94e- 
96c U.S., compared with $1.03 in late 
1976). At 8.1% of the work force, un¬ 
employment is the highest since the 
government began collecting figures in 
1953. 

ITALY has confounded numerous 
doomsayers simply by surviving. Now 
the country appears to be regaining 
strength. In addition to its vigorous in¬ 
dustrial recovery, tourism, which is It¬ 
aly’s biggest earner of foreign currency, 
is thriving. As gestures of support, the 
International Monetary Fund has just 
approved a $530 million stand-by loan, 
and the European Community has put 
up $500 million. The lira, artificially 
propped up by tight controls for the past 
year, once again is being traded on the 
free market and is holding steady at 882 
to the dollar. But an unchecked infla¬ 
tion, now running at 21.8% a year, 
threatens these achievements. In order 
to check prices. Premier Giulio Andre- 
otti is planning to reduce economic 
th to aero this year. 

BRITAIN remains a problem child, 
by just about every possible eco- 
Ul: felling productivity, high in- 
Ition (15.1% in 1976), a dismally low 
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jpttytW rate'U'S# praHptdd for t9$7k 
tad a currency that h only a shadow of 
its former selKStili, Labor Prime Min-* 
later James Callaghan and his predeces¬ 
sor Harold Wilson have managed to pull 
the country out of even graver condi¬ 
tions, and the increasing flow of North 
Sea oil may yet rescue Britain from its 
present economic poorhouse. 

Many other countries are far worse 
off than Italy and Britain. The root cause 
of their problem: soaring oil bills caused 
by opec’s quintupled prices. While a 
small handnil of OPEC countries have 
been amassing a $150 billion balance of 
payments surplus, the non-oil producing 
less developed countries, or LDCs, have 
plunged into debt by almost the same 
amount—$142 billion—to pay for petro¬ 
leum. In only three more years, that debt 
load is expected to rise to a staggering 
$241 billion. 

London was the third economic 
summit within 18 months. The two pre¬ 
vious ones were highly unspectacular. 
France’s Giscard convened the first at 
Ch&teau de Rambouillet in November 
1975/and the leaders ringingly declared 
that they would no longer permit wild 
currency fluctuations. Within weeks, 
sudden plunges of the lira, pound and 
French franc created chaos on the for¬ 
eign exchange markets. In June 1976 
Gerald Ford acted as host for the sec¬ 
ond summit, in Puerto Rico. There, the 
leaders pledged to guard against an over¬ 
heating of the recovery. Even as they 
spoke, the recovery was slipping into a 
stagflation. 

Will London eventually prove to 
have better results for the world econ¬ 
omy? Though the actual accomplish¬ 
ments of the summit cannot be judged 
for months, there is some reason for 
hope. Carter and his international eco¬ 
nomic advisers are definitely more com¬ 
mitted to the concept of economic in¬ 
terdependence than were their Repub¬ 
lican counterparts. 




SlrippiiHl the SHmuhis 


After months of tumult tad argu¬ 
ment, the Administration’s tax-cut bill 
cleared its final major congressional hur¬ 
dle last week. But the Tax Reduction 
Act of 1977 that was approved by 
House-Senate conferees bears only a 
passing resemblance to the measure that 
the White House sent over in January. 
Missing from the legislation were two 
key proposals for stimulating the econ¬ 
omy: the $50 per person rebate on 1976 
taxes and an increased investment tax 
credit for business. The original bill 
would have resulted in new tax cuts for 
business and individuals totaling some 
$22 billion over a two-year period. The 
conference committee version calls for 
lowering taxes by $30.2 billion—but 
only $15.5 billiop of that represents any 
new saving for taxpayers; the rest comes 
from the extension of corporate and in¬ 
dividual tax cuts first enacted in 1975. 

The primary stripping of the bill, of 
course, was done by the President him¬ 
self, when he abandoned his request for 
the rebate plan. Last week the congres¬ 
sional conferees knocked out what could 
have been the most important benefit 
for business: a chance for corporations 
to take an investment tax credit of 12%, 
rather than the present 10%, on the val¬ 
ue of new plant and equipment. The Sen¬ 
ate had kept this provision in the bill, 
as an alternate to tax credits on newly 
hired workers, but House Ways and 
Means Committee‘Chairman A1 UI1- 
man argued successfully in conference 
that the extra 2% would not spur much 
investment, because corporations are al¬ 
ready flush with cash. 

Tax Break. That leaves as the only 
general tax break for business the so- 
called jobs credit—a provision that the 
Administration is unhappy with, for 
good reason. Under this regulation, for 
the next two years most corporations 
would get a tax savings of $1,092 for 
each new worker they hire after their 
payroll has grown 2% from the previ¬ 
ous year. The credit can be used only 
by companies that are expanding, and 
the maximum benefit to any one com¬ 
pany is $ 100,000; thus the credit is of lit¬ 
tle use to the biggest companies that hire 
the most workers. Indeed, the Admin¬ 
istration estimates that the credit will 
help employers of only about a third of 
the nation’s labor force—not enough to 
make a substantial dent in the jobless 
rate. 

The bill will cut taxes moderately 
for some 47 million lower- and middle- 
income people by generally increasing 
and simplifying the standard deduction 
for taxpayers who do not itemize de¬ 
ductions. Under present law, the deduc¬ 
tion ranges from $1,700 to $2,400 for 
single people, from $2,100 to $2,800 for 
married couples. The bill replaces those 
ranges with, fiat deductions of $2,200 for 
singles, $3/200 for the mairied , filing 
■ /' 




totuai ^V^ a^ i^etpd gross income of 
$13,734 4 yegr or cwre would have their 
taxes increased an average of S34 a year 
each by the change. All married cou- ■ 
pies using the standard deduction would 
have their taxes cut. 

Spending Parts. The bill, which 
Carter probably will sign after it passes 
the full House and Senate this week, con¬ 
tains several other items of general sig¬ 
nificance. It renews handing for anoth¬ 
er two years of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment’s “countercyclical” revenue-shar¬ 
ing program. This plan passes money 
out to states and cities when the nation¬ 
al unemployment rate tops 6%. Also, the 
bill clears the way for many people who 
were sick or who worked abroad last 
year to file for refunds on the 1976 tax¬ 
es they have already paid. A law passed 
by Congress last September eliminated 
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Volkswagen's Herr Fix-It 

When Toni SchmQcker became 
chief executive of Volkswagen werk A.G. 
in February 1975. a reporter asked him 
what he thought of his new office, 
“Great!” replied SchmQcker. “Great 
rugs, great pictures, a great many work¬ 
ers and great losses.” It was an accu¬ 
rate description at the time, but since 
then Volkswagen has turned around 
sharply enough to enhance SchmQcker’s 
growing reputation as the Herr Fix-It 
of German industry. Two weeks ago, 
SchmQcker, 56, reported that in 1976 the 
company had cleared a profit of $425 
million, which, with tax credits, is more 
than enough to wipe out its losses of the 
previous two years, and that it is resum¬ 
ing dividend payments, which were sus- 
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TONI SCHMUCKER WITH OLD 4 NEW MODELS AT U.S. HEADQUARTERS IN ENGLEWOOD CUFFS, N.J. 
Managing effectively with patrician airs and shop-floor know-how. 


the right of workers to exclude from tax¬ 
es up to $100 a week in sick pay, raised 
taxes on Americans working abroad, 
and made both changes retroactive to 
Jan. 1, 1976. The new bill strikes out 
the retroactivity clause. 

As the tax bill trundled toward the 
President's desk. Congress was also 
working on the spending parts of Car¬ 
ter’s economic stimulus package. Last 
week a House-Senate conference com¬ 
mittee approved a bill that, among other 
things, would appropriate $9.3 billion for 
job-creating programs, including public 
service employment and youth-training 
plans. That still leaves the question of 
whether what is left of the stimulus pro¬ 
gram is enough to cut the nation’s job¬ 
less rate below 7%. Administration pol¬ 
icymakers insist that it will. But if the 
economy does keep recovering it will be 
as a rault pf its own vitality rather than 
fromWashington* 


pended after 1973. And last week 
SchmQcker journeyed to Pennsylvania 
to check on the development of a new 
plant that will begin turning out the 
Rabbit early next year—making Volks¬ 
wagen the only foreign manufacturer to 
build cars in the U S. 

Actually, the strategy that brought 
the revival was not all SchmUcker’s. 
What ailed Volkswagen two years ago 
was obvious enough: the work force was 
swollen, consumers around the world 
had grown tired of the company's ubiq¬ 
uitous Beetle, the rising value of the Ger¬ 
man mark had pushed up dollar prices 
of the company's cars enough to slash 
sales in the all-important U.S. market 
(they fell by about a third in 1974-75). 
The remedies were equally clear: cut the 
labor force, bring out new models, build 
a plant in the U.S. to make cars whose 
prices would not be affected by the 
ups and downs of the dollar. 






Leiding, tried to move in all three d& 
rections; in particular, he began phas¬ 
ing out production of the Beetle (only 
200 a day are being made now) and shift¬ 
ing to the Rabbit and the sporty Set-, 
rocco. But Germany’s tough labdr 
unions are represented on VW’s board, 
and the governments of the West Ger¬ 
man Federal Republic and the state of 
Lower Saxony own 40% of the compa¬ 
ny's stock. The labor and government 
interests formed an alliance that bitter^ 
ly opposed any moves likely to cost j6bs 
in VW's German plants, and Leiding 
lacked the diplomatic touch necessary 
to overcome their fears. He resigned at 
the end of 1974. at a time when VW’s 
production was down to 60% of capac¬ 
ity and the company seemed paralyzed. 

Enter SchmQcker, one of the few 
top German executives who once was 
a factory hand himself. The son of an as¬ 
sembly-line worker for Ford of Ger¬ 
many, SchmQcker quit school at 16 to 
go into the plant himself and spent two 
decades working his way up through 
the ranks to the top job (with time out . 
to serve as a Wehrmachl lieutenant on 
the Russian front) Shortly after becom¬ 
ing head of sales for Ford of Germany, 
he left to take over the tottering Rhein- 
stahl Steel Company, and by designing 
and executing a major reorganization, 
made it so profitable that it was bought 
by the German conglomerate August 
Thyssen-HUtte He was enticed to 
Volkswagen by the challenge. Recalls 
SchmQcker: “It was more than just 
Volkswagen at stake. 1 felt that if this 
company were to fail, in a sense our en¬ 
tire system would.” 

Swinging Deals. At Volkswagen, 
SchmQcker made frequent visits to the 
shop floor to argue corporate strategy 
with workers. Says he: “We have had, 
sometimes, very interesting and fierce 
and passionate discussions.” He over¬ 
came worker objections to manufactur¬ 
ing in the U.S. by swinging deals to sup¬ 
ply made-in-Germany engines to other 
manufacturers—including Chrysler and 
American Motors. He also promised to 
retool and expand the Emden plant, 
which was making only Rabbits for ex¬ 
port to the U.S., to turn out other cars 
as well. SchmQcker continued Leiding's 
policy of paying workers as much as 
$6,000, tax free, to quit. In the past three 
years the work force has shrunk by 
37,000. to 124,000; with Volkswagen 
now making about 45% of all cars sold 
in Germany, the company has begun 
some modest rehiring. 

Recapturing Volkswagen's former 
lead in the U.S. import market may be 
a more difficult proposition. The Rab¬ 
bit faces plenty of subcompact compe¬ 
tition—not only from other imports but 
also from new small cars to be brought 
out soon by Chrysler and American Mo¬ 
tors. Some, ironically, will be powered 
by VW engines. One selling point for 
the Rabbits that will be made in Volks¬ 
wagen’s Pennsylvania plant: about 20% 
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stingy 4mtA engines, the first large-scale 
introduction of diesels to the American 
market. 

■ ■ ■ 

Volkswagen late last week suddenly 
gained a potent new rival. In a surprise 
move. Sweden's two automakers—Vol¬ 
vo and Saab-Scania—announced their 
decision to unite in a new company, to 
bp called Volvo-Saab-Scania. By any 
measure, the triple-hyphenated outfit 
will be a giant: with sales of $5.8 bil¬ 
lion, it will rank as Europe’s fourth larg¬ 
est automaker (after Daimler-Benz, Re¬ 
nault and Volkswagen), turn out a line 
of vehicles ranging from compacts to 
huge Scania rigs, and employ nearly 
104,000 workers. 

The merger makes sense. Because 
of rocketing wage costs (up 40% in two 
years to S6.33 per hour) and excessive 
absenteeism rates (as high as 20% on 
any given day), Sweden’s cars are being 
priced out of the world market. The 
merger will strengthen the Swedish auto 
industry by combining Volvo and Saab 
sate forces, distribution setups and parts 
supplies abroad. It will also enable Saab 
and Volvo to bring out a new line of 
models, presumably based on a synthe¬ 
sis of Saab's sporty front-wheel drive de¬ 
sign and Volvo's vaunted safety features. 

As the larger company (1976 sales: 
S3.6 billion), Volvo will be the main 
partner, with 66% of the voting shares. 
Volvo's dynamic Pehr Gyllenhammar 
will be president, and Saab-Scania's 
Curt Mileikowsky will be executive vice 
chairman. Saab’s aircraft division, 
which makes the Viggen jetfightcr, will 
be part of the new company. 

The marriage broker was Swedish 
Banker Marcus Wallenberg, whose 
powerful family holdings include con¬ 
trol of Saab-Scania. Said Wallenberg of 
the merger: “It’s good for the workers, 
good for the companies and good for the 
country.'* Just about everyone seemed 
to agree. Since no jobs will be lost, even 
Sweden's sometimes contentious unions 
expressed no opposition. 
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Perrier in Six-Packs 

For more than a century, France’s 
Perrier mineral water has been a famil¬ 
iar presence in Europe's toniest restau¬ 
rants. glossiest spas and priciest special¬ 
ty shops. The gaseous drink in the light 
green bottle—distinctively shaped like 
an Indian club—has somehow managed 
to retain an air of exclusivity even 
though Source Perrier has been for years 
the world's largest bottler of sparkling 
water: the company also owns such 
brands as Vichy and Contrexeville. Yet 
Perrier water has just about saturated 
the Western European market, and the 
rate of growth has been leveling off. 
Now, in an expansionary effort, the 
company has decided on a bold gamble: 
beginning in early summer, Perrier will 
try to crack the U.S Thus it will take on 
the world's richest and roughest soft- 
drink market, which is dominated by 
such giants as Coca-Cola, PepsiCo and 
Seven-Up, not to mention scores of 
home-grown mineral-water bottlers. 

Even without promotional fanfare, 
about 2 million bottles of Perrier are sold 
in the U.S. each year, mostly to discrim¬ 
inating. well-heeled “Perrier freaks," 
who are willing to hunt down the drink 
in expensive gourmet shops and pay a 
dollar or more for a 23-oz. bottle. One 
of the latest In drinks at high-priced 
Manhattan restaurants is a glass of Per¬ 
rier with a piece of lime. Source Perrier 
believes that sales of its nonfattening wa¬ 
ter will be further helped by the U.S. 
Government’s proposed ban on saccha¬ 
rin, which will eliminate many U.S. diet 
drinks that use the artificial sweetener. 

Snob Appeal. In its assault on 
the U.S., Perrier faces an exquisitely 
tricky marketing problem. It must shed 
some of its aristocratic image to gain 
acceptance in the plebeian American 
supermarket—but not so much that it 
loses its sales-winning snob appeal. Per¬ 
rier’s current U.S. price will be cut by 
20% or 30%. For convenience, the wa- 



GUSTAVff LEVEN IN?AtfS OFFICE : 
Trying an exquisite trick . 


ter will be sold in bottles of six-packs, 
just like beer. The company intends to 
launch an introductory $4 million ad¬ 
vertising blitz featuring Orson Welles, 
and will aim a special pitch at the 
youth market. 

At the same time, the campaign will 
stress Perrier's mystique. Ads will note 
that the water, which has been bottled 
commercially since 1863, has been bub¬ 
bling up from a single underground 
spring near Nunes in Southern France 
for thousands of years. For the health- 
minded, the campaign will emphasize 
that the drink, which gets its sparkle 
from carbon dioxide that occurs natu¬ 
rally in the water, is high in calcium 
and almost salt free. The company "be¬ 
lieves," but will not be able to advertise 
in the U.S., that the water helps “pre¬ 
vent heart disease in some instances, 
keep makeup fresh and soothe a hang¬ 
over." Perrier President Gustave Leven 
says simply, “Americans will love Per¬ 
rier because it is nice for your digestion." 
Leven is protected whether the U.S. ven¬ 
ture succeeds or flops; he holds the Pepsi 
franchise for all of France. 


Big Year for the 500 

By now it is scarcely news that 1976 was a banner year 
for big companies— but just how good it was became a bit 
clearer last week when Fortune published its annual di¬ 
rectory of the 500 largest U.S. industrial corporations. Spe¬ 
cifically, by one important measure of profitability it was the 
best year since 1968 Aggregate sales of the 500 rose 12.2%, 
to $971 billion; profits climbed much faster, increasing 30.4%, 
to $49.4 billion. That meant that the median corporate blue- 


Auto companies did best of all; the four in the list raised 
their median profit by 138.5%, despite another huge loss for 
American Motors. General Motors regained its historic role 
as the No. 1 profitmaker,* topping Exxon $2.9 billion to $2.6 
billion, and Ford bumped Texaco out of third place in sales, 
$28.8 billion to $26.5 billion. Oil companies, however, did 
well too. Exxon led in sales for the third straight year, with 
$48.6 billion; GulfOil (sales: $16.5 billion) knocked IBM ($16.3 
billion) out of seventh place, and Shell ($9.2 billion) displaced 
U.S. Steel ($8.6 billion) as No. 13. Indeed, nine of the top 17 


blood kept 4.6e of every sales dollar as net income, a seem¬ 
ingly modest profit margin but one that had not been matched 
in eight years. 

Some other measures of prosperity: the billion-dollar club 
gained 24 new members; 227 companies reported 1976 sales 
,of $1 billion or more. Of these. 36 topped $5 billion, nine 
Ignore than the year before. Only twelve of the 500 lost mon¬ 
ray, v. 28 in 1975. Biggest loser: Rohr Industries. It dropped 
B32.1 million, mostly in its raiMransit-equipment business, 
^Mc;h it plans to get out of. 


slots were filled by oil companies. 

Ten companies made the 500 list for the first time. The 
most spectacular rise was that of Norm, a Florida insurance 
and real estate company, which rocketed out of nowhere to 
No. 324 on a 1,928% increase in its sales, to $586 million. 
Though Norin made some gains in its basic business, it got 
its biggest lift by acquiring Maple Leaf Mills, one of Can¬ 
ada’s largest food and grain processors. 

* American Telephone A Telegraph, which earned even ohm*, > dafcpiM . 
■by^ J^TONE^I aqttw 
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MARKET WEEK 


On a volume of 106.094,220 shares, 
the New York Stock Exchange Com¬ 
posite closed at 54.30. up .64 for the week 
ending May 6,1977. The Dow Jones 30 
Stock industrial average was 936.74, up 
9.84. Standard A Poor’s 500 stock in¬ 
dex was 99.49. up 1.05. Among signif¬ 
icant N.Y.S.E. stocks: 


Sleek 

Allied CSom 
Alum Co Am 
Amor Airlines 
Am Brands 
Am Can 
Am Motors 
AT*T 
Avon Prod 
Bath Stool 
Booing 
Burroughs 
Catorfrac 
Champ Inti 
Chrysler 
Clark Equip 
Control Data 
DuPont 
Eastern Air 
East Kodak 
Esmark 
Exxon 

Ford Motor 
Gen Dynam 
Gen Elec 
Gen Foods 
Gen Motors 
Gen Tel & El 
Go Poc 
Goodyear 
Greyhound 
GulfOil 
Inco Ltd 
IBM 

Int Harv 
Jnt Paper 
IntTel&Tel 
Johns Man 
Kresge SS 
LTVCorp 
Litton Ind 
Lockheed 
McDDoug 
Merck Co 
3M 

Mobil Oil 
NCR 
Owens III 
Poc Gas & El 
Pan Am 
PennevJC 
Philip Morris 
Polaroid 
Proc Gam 
RCA 

Reynolds Ind 
Rockwell Inti 
Sean Roe 
Shell Oil 
StdOilCol 
Tenneco 
Texaco 
Textron 
Time Inc 
TWA 
UAL Inc 
Union Car 
US Steel 
UtdTechnd 
Westinghause 
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You’re looking at a schoolgirl in Latin America. 

Americans started her happiness. Through CARE, they helped 
build her school and a community dining hall. Now they send the 
meals—the U.S. Government gives farm commodities, their dollars 
deliver these and other foods. She holds her ticket for the 
nourishing CARE lunch served every day to all the children, from • 
toddlers to primary pupils. 

Her family and neighbors, and her government, added the pride 
of self-help. They shared the construction work and costs. They 
staff the school and feeding center, cover operating expenses. 

Her daily life and future prospects are far better than those of her 
parents, who never had this chance at health and education. 

Do you have the heart to reach even beyond our borders, to help 
millions like her who are waiting for their chance in emerging 
nations from Latin America to Africa and Asia? Do you have the 
vision to see the kind of world we can build, if we do what we know 
is right? All it takes is a check, for your personal foreign aid 
program. Give as much as you can. 






RUDOLF NUREYEV FLAYS VALENTINO FOR LORD SNOWDON'S CANDID CAMERA 







Lord Snowdon would prefer to be 
known a9 a photographer rather than as 
the man who had such a tough go of it 
with Princess Margaret. Over the years, 
Rudolf Nureyov has been one of his most 
fascinating subjects, so when Gentle¬ 
mens Quarterly asked him to photo¬ 
graph Nureyev on the set of Valentino , 
Snowdon enthusiastically complied. Re¬ 
calls Nureyev: “For three days of film¬ 
ing he followed us, from the makeup ses¬ 
sion at 6 a.m. until the end of the 
shooting. He virtually sank into the 
background with the technicians and 
cameramen.’' More to Snowdon's liking, 
it seems, than sinking into the back¬ 
ground of the Queen's court. 

■ 

You remember the fairy tale: the 
beautiflil American movie star marries 
a European prince and devotes her life 
to motherhood, good works and society 
balls. That's why NBC is calling the life 
story of Princess Groce Once Upon a 
Time Is Now. The 90-minute special air¬ 
ing May 22 is a melange of old movie 
clips, photographs, and interviews with 
Grace, 47, Prince Rainier, Alfred Mifch- 
cock (who directed three of her films) 
and WttkNfi Holden and Jernes Stewart/ 


two of her co-stars. Hostess and narra¬ 
tor of the show is Lee Grant. “Princess 
Grace is not a cardboard personality,” 
insists Lee. “The public image 'of her 
sailing off into a glowing sunset to live 
happily ever after is nonsense.” 

■ 

Margaux Hemingway was there, and 
Mikhail Baryshnikov, and Husband Mick 
and 150 or so other of Blanco Jogger's 
friends and loved ones. The occasion 
was her birthday (27 by her count, 32 
by others), and Manhattan's Studio 54 
discotheque was festooned with balloons 
and ballasted with artificial snow. A 
twin-towered, castle-shaped cake await¬ 
ed Bianca, who pranced around on a 
white stallion. Said she: “It was the most 
marvelous party I have ever had.” 

■ 

“I don't know why I stayed away so 
long,'’ said Andrew Wyeth, 59. on his 
first trip to Europe. The artist flew to 
Paris on the Concorde, caught the floor 
show at the Lido and strolled around 
the city. “The intricacy of the buildings 
fascinates me,” he reflected. “It’s such 
a contrast to New England with its sim¬ 
plicity.” With the help of Sons Nich¬ 
olas and Jamie, Wyeth readied himself 
for the real reason for his visit: his in¬ 
duction into the prestigious Acaddmie 
des Beaux-Arts. Only the second Amer¬ 
ican painter to receive the honor—the 
first was John Singer Sargent —Wyeth 
gamely spruced up in the member's uni¬ 
form, a style decreed by Napoleon: a 
dress suit richly embroidered with gold. 
“Splendid,” beamed the artist, tucking 
the traditional bicome under his arm. 
“I'll wear it to every dinner party/' 
n 

One good Cowboy is worth four of 
anything el** The I&to 
four 




NICHOLAS A J AMIR WYSTH HELP FATHER ANDREW OCT HONORED IN PARIS 


week for the rights to the University 
of Pittsburgh's halfback Tony Dorset*. 
Flying down to whoop it up in Texas, 
he did not seem bothered in the least 
that Southern California’s Ricky BeN, 
22, who will go to the Tampa Bay Buc¬ 
caneers, beat him out as the No. 1 
draft choice. After all, Dorsett, 22, had 
squeezed out Bell six months ago to win 
the Heisman Trophy. “1 don’t care what 
Bell gets, and 1 hope peqple won’t com¬ 
pare us,” says the Pittsburgh streak. 


COWBOY DORSETT HOME FROM DALLAS 



happy to be on a team with a shot at 
the Super Bowl. Dbrsett is still nego¬ 
tiating his contract, but he is already 
planning what to do with the money: 
buy a house for his parents in Ali- 
quippa, Pa., and set up a trust fund for 
his son Anthony. 3 V 2 . 

9 

Grammy Award Winner Olivia 
Newton-John, 28, has had three plati¬ 
num albums and flies to concerts in a 
Leaijet. Her latest foray was to a hoe- 
down at Manhattan’s Metropolitan v 
Opera House, where she belted out her 2 | 
slick country pop to a sold-out audience. I 
But the Met is not enough. Like many ] 
superstar singers, Olivia wants to move g 
on —to the movies, of course. She has * 
even mapped out her dream role: star¬ 
ring in a musical comedy western in pe¬ 
riod costumes. “Twenty years ago, they 
were making plenty of movies like that,” 
she sighs. “1 guess I was bom in the 
wrong era.” 

■ 

“Swathe me in silk.” commanded 
Actress Jacqueline Bittet. Designer Moi¬ 
sten draped her instantly in a shim¬ 
mering apricot sheath. The two were 
having a little tdte-k-tete last week over 
sketches for Jackie’s costumes in her 
next film. The Greek Tycoon. Halston 
agreed to take on the job, he says, be¬ 
cause “Jackie plays a very fashionable 
character, the affluent public-figure 
type. I know that woman. I dress 
her.” Could “that woman” possibly be 
Jacauelln# Onassls? “My character 
is fictional,” deadpans Bisset. “She 
is married to a Senator and she 
later becomes First Lady. She loses 
her husband and remarries a Greek 
tycoon.” Any reference to persons liv¬ 
ing or dead, as they say, is %irku 
ly coincidental. 








DIPLOMACY 


A Socko Performance at the Summit 


tSummilry has been in bad odor of 
fate, criticized as a worthless exercise 
at best or an outright danger at worst. 
But in an era of increasing global in¬ 
terdependence, the ritual gathering of 
government leaders serves one unques¬ 
tionably valuable purpose, it enables 
them to take one another's measure at 
first hand, to size up their fellow lead¬ 
ers' abilities and weaknesses. 

At week's end, as the London sum¬ 
mit reached its halfway point, Jimmy 
Carter's measure was taken by perhaps 
the toughest jury he has yet encountered 
—the heads of the West’s major de¬ 
mocracies. The early verdict appeared 
to be unanimous. The new U.S. Pres¬ 
ident was passing muster with high 
marks. In fact, Carter’s debut was turn* 
ingout to be nothing short of socko. 

^ The President's itinerary included 
rail least three multilateral conferences* 

-w,'" s. , 


tete-&-tetes with about a dozen heads 
of government, assorted airport state¬ 
ments, carefully phrased toasts at lav¬ 
ish state banquets, and bland, guarded 
official communiques. 

Tight as a Tick. Carter was grand¬ 
ly welcomed in Britain by Prime Min¬ 
ister James Callaghan “on behalf of 
the whole Continent." The President 
responded by emphasizing “the special 
and very precious relationship" between 
the U.S. and Britain. He dramatized 
those ties the next day when he visited 
Newcastle upon Tyne, the ancestral 
home of George Washington (see box). 

Carter was quartered at the heav¬ 
ily guarded Winfield House, the ele¬ 
gant residence of the U.S. Ambassador 
to the Court of St. James's. Senior mem¬ 
bers of his staff, like Secretary of State 
Cyrus Vance and Treasury Secretary 
Michael Biurocnthal, did not fare near* 
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ly so well. Bent on frugality. Carter de¬ 
creed that they stay in the much more 
modest Hotel Britannia. “He's tight as 
a tick,” said presidential Press Secretary 
Jody. Powell of his boss. “He always 
has been; he always will be.” 

His sightseeing over, Carter spent 
his second evening in Britain at an in¬ 
formal dinner given by Callaghan. 
Gathered around the table at 10 Dow¬ 
ning St. were Japanese Premier Takeo 
Fukuda* Canadian Prime Minister 
Pierre Trudeau, West German Chan¬ 
cellor Helmut Schmidt and Italian Pre¬ 
mier Giulio Andreotti. A notable ab¬ 
sentee: French President VaWry Giscard 
d’Estaing, who boycotted the dinner and 
did not even arrive in London until 
the following day. Reason; he was 
piqued that British Laborite Roy Jenr 
kins had been invited to bpth^<^sPg* 





A rora lineup of the summiteers as they 
stiflBy try to strike natural poses for pho¬ 
tographers outside No. 10 Downing 
Street (from left: Italy's Andreotti, Ja¬ 
pan's Fukuda, France's Giscard, Carter, 
Germany's Schmidt, Britain's Callaghan, 
Canada's Trudeau). Insert, upper left: 
Their potential rivalry apparently fad¬ 
ed, Carter and Schmidt chat warmly 
after breakfasting together. Never in 
doubt about their close relationship, 
Carter and Callaghan share a laugh 
near Newcastle. 



mit's sessions in his capacity as president 
of the European Community’s Brussels- 
based commission. Like his predeces¬ 
sors, Giscard is determined to keep the 
Common Market and its representatives 
from getting too uppity. 

Carter appeared buoyant after the 
dinner. “I could see a great confidence 
among the leaders about the future of 
democratic society,” he told newsmen. 
The President even seemed a bit awed 
by the company he was keeping. Said 
he: “I was impressed with the extreme¬ 
ly great experience that the other lead¬ 
ers have in economics, which I didn't 
have.” Did that mean that he might 
be suffering from an inferiority com¬ 
plex? Confessed Carter. “Well, I do 
—on economics.” Throughout the open¬ 
ing sessions of the summit, in fact. Carter 
went out of his way—not always suc¬ 
cessfully—to avoid stealing the spot¬ 
light. He stressed that the Western lead¬ 
ers “share a common approach to 
questions that concern us all.” 

During four formal sessions that 
stretched over two days, the seven heads 
r|t. met around the green* 



baize-covered table in the wood-pan¬ 
eled state dining room of the Prime Min¬ 
ister’s residence. Each leader was ac¬ 
companied by his foreign affairs and 
economics ministers. Vance and Blu- 
menthal thus flanked Carter, while ex¬ 
perts like National Security Adviser 
Zbigniew Brzezinski and Trade Nego¬ 
tiator Robert Strauss were on call near 
by. Between the meetings, ministerial- 
level officials conferred on special prob¬ 
lems. Vance, for instance, huddled with 
British Foreign Secretary David Owen 
to sharpen their joint strategy for a 
peaceful solution to the racial troubles 
in Rhodesia. 

Economic topics dominated the 
summit, although human rights, energy 
and nuclear proliferation were also dis¬ 
cussed. There was general agreement 
that the global economic recovery has 
not been proceeding quickly enough (see 
Economy a Business). Each leader 
recited his country’s growth-rate target 
for 1977 and pledged to do what was nec¬ 
essary to meet it. 

The seven leaders also agreed that: 
1) protectionism poses dangers to in¬ 
ternational trade; 2) the International 
Monetary Fund should be supported 
in its efforts to reduce the staggering im¬ 
balances in international payments re¬ 
sulting from the huge Organization of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries mon¬ 
etary surpluses; 3) there should be great¬ 
er cooperation between the industrial 
north and the underdeveloped countries 
of the south. 

Germany’s Schmidt publicly com¬ 
mitted himself to a 5 % annual rate of 
economic growth even if it requires stim¬ 
ulating his nation’s economy a bit more 
than he would prefer Most of the oth¬ 
er leaders had been pressing Schmidt 
to do more to help world economic 
recovery. 

For a while it had been feared that 
bitter feelings between Carter and 
Schmidt might sour the meeting’s mood. 
In fact, there were reports from Bonn 
that Schmidt was in a combative spirit 
and had even boasted to aides that he 
had “at least fifteen tough questions I 
will put to him [Carter], and we’ll see 
how he manages those.” The Chancellor 




made no secret of his distaste R>r what 
he regards as Carter’s preachy month 
ism on such issues as human rights 
and nuclear proliferation. Nor did 
conceal his bitter resentment over what 
he regarded as Carter’s schoolmasterly 
advice to Bonn on its duty to do more 
to stimulate its economy. 

Despite this bad start, the wooing 
of Schmidt was one of Carter’s most im¬ 
pressive successes. To clear the air as 
quickly as possible, the President asked 
Schmidt to sit beside him at Callaghan’s 
informal dinner. During the meal. the 
two men engaged in a lively give-and- 
take on the issue of nuclear power and 
nonproliferation of atomic weapons. 
Schmidt repeated his familiar assertion 
that the future development of the Ger¬ 
man nuclear industry depends in large 
part on its continued access to U.S.-pro¬ 
duced highly enriched uranium and on 
its ability to export power plants. He 
fears that this development may be 
stunted by Carter’s desire to ban the 
sale of certain types of nuclear tech¬ 
nology. But Schmidt agreed on the need 
for tough new measures to stem the po¬ 
tential proliferation of nuclear weapons. 
The exchange on nuclear matters pro¬ 
ceeded relatively smoothly, probably 
because Carter had removed a serious 
bone of contention between Bonn and 
Washington before leaving for London. 
He decided to resume exports of the 
highly enriched uranium on which 
many of Europe’s reactors depend. 

Tunicked Trumpeters. The morn¬ 
ing after the 10 Downing Street din¬ 
ner, Schmidt joined Carter for a 7:30 
breakfast. Unlike Carter, Schmidt is 
not a morning man, and he was obvious¬ 
ly impressed—perhaps even appalled 
—when Carter told him that he nor¬ 
mally began his day at 6 a.m. The two 
men picked up where they had left off 
the previous evening. The President also 
invited Schmidt to Washington for fur¬ 
ther talks, in July, and the Chancellor 
accepted. By the end of the breakfast. 
Carter was intimately addressing his 
guest as “Helmut” and even embracing 
him. Presidential Adviser Brzezinski, 
who attended part of the session, dis¬ 
closed that “the two leaders got along 
awfully well. They are both bright, sharp 
[and] know their stuff.” Schmidt, in an 
aside to an aide, was heard to say that 
the meeting had been “ausgezeichnet” 

• —excellent. When asked if he thought 
the nuclear issue could be resolved, the 
Chancellor replied expansively: “Any¬ 
thing can be resolved. We are resolved 
to resolve anything.” 

In addition to breakfasting with 
Schmidt, Carter was planning to squeeze 
in private meetings with two other Eu¬ 
ropean leaders this week: Italy’s An¬ 
dreotti and France's Giscard. Like 
Schmidt, they had not met privately 
with Carter since the U.S. election. Car- 
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CLOCK WISC; LEADERS CARTER (LEFT), CALLAGHAN, TRUDEAU, OISCARD AND SCHMIDT SETTLING AROUND CONFERENCE TABLE WITH AIDES 

Taking one another's measure, pledging to meet economic targets, and exchanging views . 
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ter also saw Tory Leader Margaret 
Thatcher, whose party scored a stun¬ 
ning victory in last week's local elec¬ 
tions in England. 

As the summit's hosts, the British 
demonstrated that they remain the 
grand masters of pomp. Jimmy Carter 
may be a no-frills President, but that 
did not deter the British in the least from 
launching one extravagant scene after 
another. At the Buckingham Palace din¬ 
ner given by Queen Elizabeth II, gold- 
tunicked trumpeters of the Household 
Cavalry heralded the approaching 
guests. In the sumptuous state dining 
room, all rich red damask, velvet, mar¬ 
ble, mahogany and gold, an eight-course 
feast (including salmon, chicken, carrots 
and string beans) was served by foot¬ 
men in scarlet tails and white waistcoats, 
assisted by pages. Jimmy Carter dined 
between the Queen and her sister. Prin¬ 
cess Margaret; facing him was Prince 
Philip. 


The summit meeting was expected 
to produce no blueprint for curing the 
world's economic and political ills. Still, 
a British official suggested that the con¬ 
ference's greatest success was simply 
that it was taking place. As Schmidt had 
noted before the meeting: “We will leave 
with clearer ideas about each other's 
problems.'' 

IntimotG Brainstorming. After the 
summit Carter was to remain in Lon¬ 
don, ostensibly to discuss Berlin with 
Callaghan, Schmidt and Giscard. In 
fact, that was merely a pretext (also used 
by Henry Kissinger) to enable the 
West's four major military powers to 
hold an intimate brainstorming session 
about pressing global political issues. 
Since there are currently no major prob¬ 
lems with the Soviets or East Germans 
over Berlin, the Big Four were expect¬ 
ed to discuss the Middle East situation, 
unchecked conventional arms exports, 
nuclear proliferation and the salt talks. 


JUpMY CARTER WITH QUEEN ELIZABETH U AND PRINCE PHILIP BEFORE STATE DINNER 



From this mini-summit. Carter 
would head to Geneva for a half-day 
meeting with Syrian President Hafez 
Assad on the prospects for an Arab-Is- 
raeli peace settlement. An intensely 
proud man. Assad is the only Middle 
East leader who declined an invitation 
to Washington; he even balked at going 
as far as London to see Carter. The Pres¬ 
ident, however, apparently decided that 
it would be worth taking the extra half- 
step to see Assad, thp only major Arab 
chieftain with lines open to both the 
Americans and the Soviets. 

After Geneva, Carter planned to 
double back to London to address NATO 
leaders. This extra day in the British 
capital will give him a valuable op¬ 
portunity to confer separately with 
Greek Premier Constantine Caramanlis 
and Turkish Premier Stileyman Dem- 
irel. Tops on both agendas: the Cyprus 
controversy, which has bitterly di¬ 
vided Turkey and Greece— NATO’s an¬ 
chors in the eastern Mediterranean. 

By the time he returns to Wash¬ 
ington at midweek. Carter will have 
every right to feel exhausted—but also 
exhilarated. He could hardly feel oth¬ 
erwise, especially after reading tributes 
Like the one that appeared on the ed¬ 
itorial page of the Times of London: 
“At a time when [West European lead¬ 
ers] face democracy's sternest test since 
the war, the inspiration of Mr. Car¬ 
ter’s confidence, energy and fresh mind 
is sorely needed. [He could prove to 
be] a worthy successor to Roosevelt, 
Truman and [George] Marshall." Of 
course anyone embodying the power 
of the UJS. is going to be treated with 
respect abroad. But Carter, deploying 
the same combination of disarming 
charm and .unexpected intelligence that 
he used so sldllftilly to propel himself 
into the Oval Office, was making an 
impressive start on earning such def+ 
erence oohisown. • . • f ;,. 




Just Wee Geordie for a Day 


Ready and willing to parade his 
down-home political style abroad. Car¬ 
ter launched his summit schedule with 
a trip to Newcastle upon Tyne, George 
Washington’s ancestral home in north¬ 
eastern England. Time Correspondent 
Stanley Cloud accompanied the Presi¬ 
dent on his excursion into the British by¬ 
ways. Cloud’s report: 

As Air Force One landed at Lon¬ 
don’s Heathrow Airport, hundreds of 
journalists from all over the world wait¬ 
ed in the rain to record the event. The 
British, who are not uncomfortable with 
imperial trappings—as their guest pro¬ 
fesses to be—rolled out a rich red car¬ 
pet for him. The President stepped from 
his plane, carrying an efficient little 
briefcase instead of his usual suit bag. 
He stood in the nighttime chill, without 
an overcoat, and listened as British 
Prime Minister James Callaghan re¬ 
marked that the task before the sum¬ 
mit meeting was "nothing less than to 
overcome poverty, to get people to work 
and our economies in a healthier state 
than they are now/’ 

But Jimmy Callaghan and Jimmy 
Carter had more, or less, than summit¬ 
ry on their minds. Even as Callaghan 
was speaking at the airport, his Labor 
Party was losing badly to the Conser¬ 
vatives in Britain’s county elections, 
largely because of voter dissatisfaction 
with the country’s sorry economy. The 
Prime Minister, who is in a fight for his 
political life, could us£ help from any 
quarter. And the next day he got some 
from a foreigner. Carter showed him 
—handshake by handshake—the art of 
politicking American-style. 

Several weeks ago, when Callaghan 
visited the U.S., the President had ex¬ 
pressed an interest in taking a side trip 
outside London when he came to Eng¬ 
land for the economic summit. Carter 
mentioned Wales, the birthplace of his 
favorite poet Dylan Thomas. But Calla¬ 
ghan, concerned about possible prob¬ 
lems with Welsh nationalists, suggested 
Newcastle upon Tyne (pop. 295,700), a 
grimy coal town that is rife with unem¬ 
ployment as it attempts to shift to clean¬ 
er industries. Besides being the home of 
Washington's ancestors, Newcastle is a 
stronghold of the Labor Party (although 
the Conservatives did surprisingly well 
there in last week’s elections). 

■ 

Callaghan and Carter set out for 
Newcastle early Friday morning, fol¬ 
lowed by two planeloads of reporters. 
Carter seemed to be running for office all 
over again and, as always, was a politi¬ 
cally-minded dresser. The blue cash- 
mere suit he wore was made from a bolt 
of cloth that Callaghan had given Car- 
tar when the P.M, visited Washington in 
March. The discreet gray pinstripes are 


formed by the repetition of Carter’s 
—and Callaghan’s—initials (see sample 
at rightl Carter no sooner arrived at 
Woolsington Airport near Newcastle on 
this cool and sometimes cloudy day than 
he plunged into a crowd to shake hands, 
heft babies and pat schoolchildren on 
their blond heads and pink cheeks. 

The President was in fine, trust-win¬ 
ning form as he descended on Newcas¬ 
tle. At the city's modem civic center, 
he was greeted by Lord Mayor Hugh 
White, splendidly turned out in scarlet 
robes with ermine collar and fringes. 
The Lord Mayor declared Carter to be 
an “Honorary Freeman” of Newcastle. 
Among the privileges that go with this 
ancient honor: permission to graze cat¬ 
tle on the city’s moor. 

In his acceptance speech, the Pres¬ 
ident surprised and delighted the crowd 
of 8,000 by beginning with a phrase in 
the local dialect: “Ha’way the lads,” a 
popular cheer for the local soccer team. 
Said Callaghan afterward: “1 don’t know 
where you picked that up from, but I 
tell you that you couldn’t find a way 
more quickly to the hearts of our peo¬ 
ple.” Accepting his new privileges. Car¬ 
ter mentioned the name by which peo¬ 
ple of the region are known. 4 Tm glad 
to be a Geordie,” he said—and the 
crowd roared. 

It went that way for the President 
all morning and into the afternoon. 


Thousands Hood the streets 
as he and Callaghan drove by 
in the Prime Minister's black 
Daimler sedan. Hundreds 
pressed themselves on the 
American President at every 
stop. Old Carter campaign 
posters and even a couple of 
bright new Confederate flags 
mysteriously appeared. 

At Washington New 
Town, a suburb of Newcastle, 
the President visited the 
manor where George Wash¬ 
ington’s forebears lived from 
1228 to 1613. After walking 
to the village green, he plant¬ 
ed a tulip poplar (Urioden - 
dron tulipifera) seedling that 
came from descendants of 
trees Washington himself 
had planted in the U.S. at 
Mount Vernon. 

President Carter reveled 
in it all, while Callaghan 
hoped that some of the good 
will for the Yank would rub 
off on him. Was Carter cam¬ 
paigning for Callaghan? 
“Absolutely not,” said Press Secretary 
Jody Powell. Perhaps. But by the end 
of their five hours in the Newcastle area, 
Callaghan was working the crowds, 
pressing the flesh with both hands, 
beaming and performing. The next day 
he even wore his own J.C. pin-striped 
suit. The P.M. had learned a lesson 
—from a master. 


CAR Tilt ON PRE-SUMMIT TRIP TO NEWCASTLE ENJOYINO ENOLISH HOSPITAUTY 
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Sour Notes in a Siren Song of Riches 


The allure has always been there. 
For virtually as long as men have sailed 
the sea for trade, they have been drawn 
to Indonesia—that lush archipelago of 
3,660 v islands stretching 3,200 miles 
along the Pacific equator. In the 3rd cen¬ 
tury. the promise of wealth drew sailors 
from India to the shores of Sumatra and 
Java. Beginning in the 13th century, 
questing Arab traders spent much of the 
next 300 years converting a sizable por¬ 
tion of the native population to Islam 
in the course of their own search for rich¬ 
es. Legends of the fabled “spice islands" 
of the Moluccas helped to spur the great 
waves of European exploration of the 
16th century—including the 
earlier voyages of Christo¬ 
pher Columbus, who discov¬ 
ered something completely dif¬ 
ferent. Both the Portuguese 
and the Dutch contended for 
control of Indonesia. After the 
Dutch won, they ruthlessly ex¬ 
ploited the archipelago—first 
for its spice wealth, later for 
plantation crops such as cof¬ 
fee and sugar, and finally, be¬ 
ginning in the late 19th cen¬ 
tury, for its great deposits of 
oil and other minerals. 

Now, of course, Indonesia 
is sturdily self-governing, for 
the past eleven years under the 
military-backed leadership of 
tough-minded and autocratic 
President Suharto. But the cas¬ 
cade of foreigners to its shores 
has not diminished. Among 
them are adventurers, prospec¬ 
tors, mercantile pioneers—and 
many solid, family-minded 
corporate executives. They are 
British, American, French, 

German, Dutch, Australian 
and Japanese. The siren song 
they follow is the same as that 
of bygone days. It is still the 
promise of the archipelago's 
fabulous wealth. 

These days, Indonesia has 
become both a last frontier of the Pa¬ 
cific and a modern laboratory of devel¬ 
opment based on local mineral resourc¬ 
es and foreign capital. The experiment 
is now a decade old. During that time, 
vast sections of a breathtakingly beau¬ 
tiful country have been transformed 
—not always in a gentle fashion. Jakar¬ 
ta, like many another Asian capital, has 
become a thriving metropolis of about 
6 million people—many of whom live 
in conditions of squalor alongside the 
very latest in modem urban architec¬ 
ture. Vast development projects have 
brought roads, electricity, hospitals, 
schools and heavy machinery to the hin¬ 
terlands, Nonetheless, much of Indone¬ 
sia jrematn* as it always w$s: a verdant 


wilderness populated by premodern 
agrarian people and not»a few primitive 
tribes, unaware of the riches that may 
lie beneath their feet, or in the very trees 
that shelter their thatched villages. 

Oil Boom. That is both the promise 
and the paradox of Indonesia. Nearly 
$4 billion has been poured into the coun¬ 
try in the form of oil investments alone 
since 1967. Yet with a per capita in¬ 
come of only $185 a year, the 140 mil¬ 
lion people of Indonesia must be ranked 
among the world's poorest. The stam¬ 
pede of foreign funds was led by an oil 
boom that makes Indonesia one of the 
very few net exporters of precious crude 



TOUGH-MINDED INDONESIAN PRCSIOCNf SUHARTO IN RELAXED MOOD 
He saw the potential for development then mode changes. 

in Asia. But at the same time, corrup¬ 
tion and unpredictable government pol¬ 
icies have slowed further oil exploration 
to a crawl (see box). The country has 
turned to the exploitation of other re¬ 
sources—nickel, copper, bauxite, tin, 
coal and timber-^to increase the mo¬ 
mentum of development. But'fnany huge 
projects have been foiled as a result of 
bureaucratic inadtion, rising costs, lack 
of new markets—or all three. Says one 
expert of the problems involved in the 
economy's crucial mining sector: "It's 
like paying a high admission pride to 
get into a gaming casino. The mops mon¬ 
ey you’re going to ha veto put up front, 
the less likely you’re going to be to get in* 
yolved at i 


These are the challenges facing Ba 
pok (Father) Suharto, whose govern- 
ment first sparked the resources-devel- 
opment rush in 1967, after Suharto tooli 
power in the bloody wake of a foiled 
Communist coup. It was Suharto whe 
saw the potential implicit in Indonesia'i 
buried riches, and enacted the first of a 
series of foreign-investment laws to ex¬ 
ploit their promise. It was also Suhanc 
who began a revision of those laws in 
1972—one that stretched out for four 
long and uncertain years—culminating 
in a policy of pribumi (native), or local 
participation in foreign investment that 
has given pause to many foreign firms. 
Foreign •confidence was also 
shaken by the secret sea of red 
ink built up by Pertamina, the 
national oil company that 
nearly all foreign drillers must 
take on as a partner in their In¬ 
donesian operations. The Per¬ 
tamina scandal finally broke 
last year (Time, March 22, 
1976) when several loans be¬ 
came due and the giant, out- 
of-control company had no 
money to pay. The government 
made good some of the debt 
and rescheduled the rest, leav¬ 
ing the shell-shocked Indone¬ 
sian economy with $5 billion 
in extra obligations. 

One thing is certain: Su¬ 
harto is not about to lose 
power. Last week some 70 mil¬ 
lion Indonesians took part in 
national elections that roundly 
endorsed his so-called ''func¬ 
tional group," Golkar, in the 
national parliament.. Although 
final tallies in the far-fiung 
polling are not expected for an¬ 
other month, preliminary pro¬ 
jections show that Golkar re¬ 
ceived 62.3% of the vote—or 
almost exactly the same pro¬ 
portion that it won in Indone¬ 
sia's first national elections 
under Suharto in 1971. To be 
sure, there was little chance that Suhar¬ 
to would receive a setback, since all 
three major political parties in the race 
swore fealty to him as a condition of 
campaigning. Still, the balloting had sig¬ 
nificance as a means whereby Indone¬ 
sians could register their endorsement 
of Suharto's policies—pr their unease. 

In that perspective, the results were 
enlightening. In Jakarta, the most so¬ 
phisticated and least traditional region 
of the country, the plurality of votes, 
46.7%. went to the chief opposition par¬ 
ty, the Partyi Persatuan Pembangunan 
(Muslim United Development Party). 
Golkar received only 34.8%, with the re¬ 
mainder going to the Partai Demckw&i 
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Itte Jakarta results hadbeen fore* 
shadowed during the ^wo-month elec¬ 
tion campaign, when both opposition 
patties were able to draw huge, enthu¬ 
siastic crowds to their rallies in the cap¬ 
ital. Golkar’s real strength, on the other 
hand, was in the countryside, which is 
the heartland of Suharto’s latest mod¬ 
ernization efforts, in the relatively 
wealthy suburbs of Jakarta, and among 
the more backward of Indonesia’s 300 
different ethnic groups. 

The urban election results reflected 
dissatisfaction on the part of Jakarta’s 
teeming poor, and among students and 
intellectuals who resent Suharto’s 
strong-arm rule and the lack of jobs. 
More than 6 million Indonesians are un¬ 
employed, and estimates are that anoth¬ 
er IS million people will enter the job 
market within the next five years. One 
drawback in Suharto’s development pol¬ 
icy is that most resources-development 
schemes are capital-intensive, and 
therefore generate relatively little in the 
way of long-term local employment. 
Moreover, citizens in the capital have 
grown cynical at the scope of Indone¬ 
sian government corruption. Says one 
Jakarta secondary-school teacher de¬ 
spairingly: "If you can get into the gov¬ 
ernment, you can be rich.” 

For foreigners, of course, the riches 
lie elsewhere. The businessmen packing 
Jakarta’s hotels are concerned with off¬ 
shore oil, with copper deposits on re¬ 
mote, primitive Irian Jaya, with baux¬ 
ite in Kalimantan, with coal deposits in 
Sumatra. Indonesia is also blessed with 
one of the world's largest unexploited 
tropica] forests, with ^he potential to 
yield huge quantities of timber But out¬ 
side the larger cities, the island nation 
possesses only a primitive transportation 
system, virtually no electrical power and 
only a tiny supply of skilled workers, 
technicians and managers. To develop 
the country's resources, companies 
therefore must make huge "infrastruc¬ 
tural investments” in airfields, schools, 
roads, power generators and training 
programs for local help. Without a 
strong local manufacturing base to draw 
on, would-be developers must build from 
scratch, shipping everything from nuts 
and bolts to huge, complex machines 
and self-contained communities onto in¬ 
dustrial sites. 

Because of these difficulties and ex¬ 
penses, it is hardly surprising that few 
companies, aside from those in the oil 
field, have yet managed to move beyond 
exploratory probes into actual produc¬ 
tion. In the decade that has passed since 
the first foreign-investment contracts 
were signed, only two nonpetroleum 
mining ventures have started regular 
production work. Others remain strong 
possibilities: U.S. Steel, for example, is 
leading a consortium that is looking into 
a nickel-mining project on Gag Island 
near Irian Jaya. Rio Tinto-Zinc is con¬ 
sidering^ tin mine on Bangka Island, 
off $fie east coast of Sumatra. Several 
timber operations, meanwhile, axe ac- 


lively logging in the ttx^bical^forests of 
East Kalimantan. 

The projects that are under way are 
undoubtedly among the most spectac¬ 
ular industrial ventures anywhere in the 
world. Time Correspondent Richard 
Bernstein toured three of the biggest ef¬ 
forts and filed this report: 

SAROAKO* Mining nickel is a messy 
business. Certainly, it is in Saroako, in 
a remote corner of Sulawesi (see map), 
where International Nickel Co. (Inco) 
has made the biggest single foreign non- 
oil investment in Indonesia to date: S850 
million. Saroako is one of the wettest 
places in the world, drenched by well 
over 200 in. of rainfall a year. Its nickel¬ 
bearing hills are soft and sodden. Roads 
cleared up to the ore sites quickly be¬ 
come quagmires negotiable only by bal¬ 
loon-tired trucks or, with greater diffi¬ 
culty, by the tough little Land-Rovers 
and Toyota Land Cruisers that Inco has 
purchased in abundance. Mud is every¬ 
where, except on rare occasions during 
the year when it is dry—and then a fine, 
stinging dust is everywhere instead. 

Before preparations for mining be¬ 
gan in 1972, Saroako—located some 30 
miles inland—was a tiny, impoverished 
village of, at most, a few hundred souls. 
It was also one of the most remote and 
inaccessible areas in Indonesia. To gain 
land access to its mine site, Inco had to 
build a twisting, 33-mile all-weather 
road through thick, hilly jungle from the 
port area of Malili. Recounts Operations 
Manager Sandy Bell: "Every single piece 
of equipment, every nut, bolt, pen and 
pencil has to come up that road. Get¬ 
ting some of the bulky equipment up 
here was a hell of a big job.” 

In addition to the road, Inco con¬ 
structed the Malili port, complete with 
custom station for the Indonesian gov¬ 
ernment. The company added an air¬ 
strip and inaugurated twice-daily flights 
between Saroako and Sulawesi's main 
city, Ujung Pandang, 200 miles to the 
southwest. The company built hundreds 
of prefabricated houses for employees, 
put in a power station and has commis¬ 
sioned construction of a hydroelectric 
dam. Finally. Inco installed a complete 
nickel smelting plant on a piece of land 
cleared from the jungle (see color pages), 
and a second plant, with twice the ca¬ 
pacity of the first (35 million lbs. a year), 
is nearing completion 

The smaller plant, incorporating the 
most advanced smelting technology 
anywhere in the world, transforms the 
muddy ore, with its 2.4% nickel con¬ 
tent, into a fine, dusty matte containing 
70% nickel. Inco executives expect that 
by the middle of next year, when the sec¬ 
ond plant is hilly operational, Saroako 
will produce 100 million lbs. of nickel 
matte yearly—8% of world production. 

The huge, skeletal smelting plant is 
an impressive if anachronistic sight in 
the middle of the riotous jungle land¬ 
scape. Equally impressive is the fact that 
Inco has transported an entire commu- 
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nity of 2,700 permanent employ6esio 
the site, With them are another 7,000 
workers brought in by construction, con¬ 
tractors, who will leave when their jobs 
are finished. Life for the employees, in¬ 
cluding some 200 Canadian, American 
and Australian '’expats,” as they are 
known, is isolated but hardly frontier- 
foreboding. The local supermarket 
—there is one—is stocked with a wide 
variety of goods shipped from Australia 
and Singapore. Housing ranges from 
positively elegant lakeside villas to sim¬ 
ple but adequate dwellings on stilts. 
Rent is minimal. There are ample op¬ 
portunities for athletic recreation, and 
the social club offers pool, Ping Pong 
and beer in enormous quantities Aiong- 
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side the settlement is beautiful Lake Ma¬ 
ta no—excellent for swimming, water- 
skiing, or sailing in boats provided by 
Inco. Other inviting features of work at 
Saroako include hardship allowances 
that add roughly 35% to regular sala¬ 
ries and a monthly food allowance of 
$70. It is very easy to save money in Sa¬ 
roako; there is, after all, virtually no way 
to .spend it. 

Still, the mining community is no 
paradise. With its isolation, mud and 
lack of the usual urban amenities, it is 
the kind of place where marriages break 
up and, with only a dozen or so single 
women on site, where single men turn 
to drink. Every so often, somebody real¬ 
ly loses control. Earlier this year, one 
employee intentionally drove his Land- 
Rover right into the project manager's 



office. The next day he got what he had 
hoped for a free, one-way air ticket 
home. 

Saroako has drastically altered the 
lives of local inhabitants. Saroako vil¬ 
lage has bulged to a population of sev¬ 
eral thousand, including a bevy of pros¬ 
titutes. Tiny native stores are now 
stocked with canned foods, plastic toys 
and other items that come in on the Inco 
road. For some of the residents, it is not 
only their first contact with'20th cen¬ 
tury technology but also their first ex¬ 
perience with a money economy. All this 
causes some bewilderment, which will 
doubtless grow when local construction 
jobs are finished, and the 5,000-odd In¬ 
donesians who work for contractors find 
themselves without jobs. For them, in¬ 
dustrialization will represent a new and 
trying experience. 

TEMBAGAPURA: The transforma¬ 
tion of Saroako is matched—and per¬ 
haps even surpassed—at Tembagapura, 
Irian Jaya. There, in a wonderland of 
jagged tropical mountain peaks, the 
Freeport Indonesia Copper Co. is spend¬ 
ing $280 million to mine a gigantic out¬ 
cropping of ore-bearing rock at an al¬ 
titude of 11,500 ft. above sea level. 

Like Saroako, Tembagapura was 
without roads or electricity when Free¬ 
port started serious exploration in the 
late 1960s. The mine site sits on a ledge 
with mountains to the north and a sheer, 
2,500-ft. drop immediately to the south. 
Project organizers first had to lower men 
and equipment by helicopter, before lay¬ 
ing a hard gravel road through 70 miles 
of mangrove swamps from the sea. The 


j&aa! 2,500 ft; tb the mine site js'Sp^ei^ 
by one of the longest single-span aerial, 
tramways in the world. 

At the mine, some 7,500 tons of ore 
are transported daily to a smelting plant 
and are concentrated from 2.4% cop¬ 
per to 32%. Then it is sent the 70 miles 
to the sea by pipeline. In all, the actual 
copper output is 400,000 lbs. a day—not 
an enormous yield as copper mines go. 
However, the current ore lode will be 
mined out in another six years. Free¬ 
port is optimistic that another nearby 
deposit, at least as large as the first, will 
prove mineable. 

Perched at roughly 6,000 ft., with the 
mine looming out of perpetual mists 
above it, the Freeport camp is a mul¬ 
tinational community of 1,550 people. 
There are neat rows of stucco houses, a 
medical clinic, two elementary schools, 
a social club, a ppst office and a ground 
station for a satellite-linked communi- 
cations system—all hauled up that 70- 
mile road. Food and other supplies come 
by ship from Singapore or Australia. The 
supermarket is stocked with everything 
from cellophane-wrapped celery to bar¬ 
becue sauce, and even numerous bags 
of Kitty Litter. All the modernity of the 
settlement is in striking contrast to the 
life of local natives, a Stone Age throw 
away. Practically every day, local men, 
stark naked save for a penis sheath, 
coarse hair net and a few bands of cloth, 
come wandering into the Freeport vil¬ 
lage. In fact, the fierce-looking warriors 
have been rendered pathetic by their 
contact with civilization, which consists 
mainly of begging for cigarettes or small 
change. 


Pburing Trouble on Oily Waters 


For years, oil has been the econom¬ 
ic lifeblood of the Indonesian archipel¬ 
ago, far and away the most visible sym¬ 
bol of its vast mineral wealth. In 1975 
oil revenues provided fully 72% of In¬ 
donesia's foreign exchange and more 
than half of the government’s tax in¬ 
come. Total reserves were then estimat¬ 
ed at more than 15 billion bbl., enough 
to underwrite the country's ambitious 
development plans until the year 2000. 
Foreign oil companies, drawn by lucra¬ 
tive royalty structures, scrambled for 
drilling rights. 

Yet these days clouds of uncertainty 
hover over Indonesia's oil riches. Major 
foreign companies have all but ceased 
exploration. Existing wells are fast de¬ 
pleting, while the companies and the 
government wrangle testily over terms. 
With domestic consumption climbing, 
some experts predict that Indonesia 
could by the 1980s become a net im¬ 
porter of oil. “The boom is ovpr,” says 
one analyst. “We’re never going back 
to the euphoric days of the ’60s.” 

How could the scene change so 


quickly? The most important reason was 
the near collapse of the state-owned oil 
company, Pertamina, which left the gov¬ 
ernment in desperate need of a quick 
jolt of cash. To get it, in the first week 
of 1976, President Suharto announced 
unilateral changes in the oil companies' 
contracts. The biggest foreign producer, 
Caltex; a joint venture of Standard Oil 
of California and Texaco, was required 
to pay an additional $1 per bbl. in roy¬ 
alties to the government. The other 
major producers had their share of the 
oil they produce slashed from 40% to 
15%, an effective loss of $2.50 per bbl. 

■ 

Suharto’s abrupt new deal brought 
a fast $650 million in revenues. But it 
also drastically lowered the potential re¬ 
turns on costly probes for new under¬ 
water wells. As a result exploration vir¬ 
tually ground to a halt, and a number 
of rigs were withdrawn to Singapore. To¬ 
day, What exploration continues is'a 
fraction of past years’. Union Oil, which 
gets 130,000 bbl. a day from East Kal¬ 
imantan, has only two of the five driU- 
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BALIKPAPANt Despoliation of an¬ 
other sort is a problem being seriously 
confronted at a third resource site, Bal- 
ikpapan, in East Kalimantan. There, as 
part of an $80 million logging opera¬ 
tion run by the International Timber 
Corporation Indonesia (ITCI), the Bor¬ 
nean jungles have become a key exper¬ 
imental station for the regeneration of 
tropical forests. Some 5,000 acres of 
logged-out land have been planted ex¬ 
perimentally with such trees as Carib¬ 
bean pine, native Indonesian Albizzia 
and eucalyptus. The labors of ITCI, 65% 
owned by the U.S.'s Weyerhauscr In¬ 
ternational. Inc., could very well rep¬ 
resent the logging wave of the future for 
Indonesia. The reforested trees will take 
about 15 years to grow-' a span extend¬ 


ing beyond the term of the company's 
lease on 1,856,000 acres of heavy jun¬ 
gle. Says ITCI General Manager Bryce 
Webster pf the time-consuming venture: 
“We're betting that we’re going to get a 
renewal. If properly taken care of, the 
forest in this part of the world can get a 
good return for eternity." 

ITCI maintains ten logging camps in 
the area, producing about 3,537,000 cu. 
ft. of timber a month from gigantic 
meranti trees—Philippine mahogany— 
studded through the forest. Like the oth¬ 
er companies, ITCI had to build its own 
roads 50 to 60 miles into the jungle. The 
logs are taken out on huge trucks to a 
sorting yard at seaside, where they are 
floated to waiting ships. ITCI employees 
must be wary of malaria, and they boast 


of encountering the "biggest bugs in the 
world" around their encampments, 
which include a modern medical cen¬ 
ter, trim housing, schools, and even a 
swimming pool. 

A series of villages have sprung up 
along the logging road, and some of the 
villagers send their children to the com¬ 
pany school. Many of the natives have 
found jobs as clerks and laborers; some 
women have moved into the area to 
work as prostitutes. But the most con¬ 
clusive signs that civilization has 
reached the rain forest can be seen in 
the village streets. There, the roar of mo¬ 
torcycles is heard for the first time in his¬ 
tory, competing with the blare of tran¬ 
sistor radios. 

President Suharto can count all 


ing rigs it operated in 1976 still search¬ 
ing for more crude. Petromer Trend, an 
independent driller that lifts 90,000 bbl. 
a day, has sunk numerous dry holes in 
its priority exploration areas; it is con¬ 
sidered by most oil experts to be out of 
the picture. One of the few bright spots 
for the Indonesians is the major find off 
East Kalimantan by the French-owned 
Total Indonesie. Production from its 
gusher is up from 45.000 bbl. a day in 
July to more than a quarter-million. 
Even so. says one pessimistic foreign oil 
expert, "you can count the number of 
rigs involved on the fingers of one hand." 

The cutback poses a severe threat 
to Indonesia because of its peculiar oil 
geology. Except for the huge Minas 
Field in Sumatra, where Caltex gets 
most of its crude, Indonesia’s oilfields 
are mainly small, shallow pockets that 
deplete rapidly—within five or six years. 
The Atlantic Richfield Co. (Arco), for 
example, dram 130,000 bbl. a day from 
its concession in the north Java Sea. But 
the field is dwindling at 1% a month, 
and production is expected to plummet 
to 40,000 bbl. by 1982. 

Officials in Jakarta are painfully 
ficldsmust be contin¬ 





uously opened just to sustain production, 
let alone expand it. Negotiations with 
the foreign companies to step up drill¬ 
ing have been under way since Febru¬ 
ary. Suharto has met with 50 top oil 
executives to announce concessions en¬ 
abling companies to write off the costs 
of exploration more quickly. Pertamina 
further sweetened the deal by raising to 
world-market levels the price of oil the 
companies are required to sell to it. 

■ 

Still, most companies are less than 
satisfied with Jakarta’s concessions. "No 
one is exactly dancing in the streets," 
says one oilman. "About the best that’s 
being said is that it could have been 
worse.” In an interview with Indonesia’s 
M.I.T.-trained Minister of Mining Af¬ 
fairs Mohammad Sadli, Time Corre¬ 
spondent Richard Bernstein learned 
that government officials expect to con¬ 
tinue dickering. "What we’re doing now 
is hard bargaining," Sadli said. "We re¬ 
alize that the confidence was broken 
when we altered the contracts in a uni¬ 
lateral way, but our backs were to the 
wall then, and there was no place we 
could get the needed money except from 
the oil companies." Indeed, some oil ex¬ 


ecutives concede that the old arrange¬ 
ments, which enabled them to take 35% 
of all the oil they found, were far more 
profitable than the terms imposed by 
Persian Gulf producers. 

In recent weeks there have been 
some signs of a thaw. One of the major 
producers, IIAPCO (Independent Indo¬ 
nesian American Petroleum Co ), an¬ 
nounced that it will go ahead with new 
drilling. Total Indonesie is also putting 
a new rig into operation. That has made 
some oilmen hopeful about bringing lus¬ 
ter back to Indonesia’s oil industry. But 
even if the glamour returns, the fall-off 
in drilling over the past year and a half 
has been costly. “That alone," cautions 
a government oil expert, "will cause a 
production dip by 1979 or 1980." More 
ominously, Indonesia’s long-run oil 
holdings may be less than the country 
had been banking on. Last December 
the influential Oil and Gas Journal 
slashed its estimates of total reserves 
from 14 billion bbl. to 10.5 billion bbl. 
Should such pessimistic figures prove 
true, officials in Jakarta will have to low¬ 
er their development expectations—or 
look to natural resources other than oil 
as the currency for realizing them. 





"EXPAT" FAMILY ON SHOPPING MISSION 

Nof a bad life. 


three projects among his successes. The 
problem is that outside of the oilfields, 
there arc not many more. Despite its ear¬ 
lier interest. Shell Oil, for example, is un¬ 
likely to open up in the near future the 
Sumatran coal deposits it has explored 
—partly because the coal has a high 
moisture content, and partly because 
new markets in Japan have failed to ap¬ 
pear. Alcoa (Aluminum Company of 
America) has decided against develop¬ 
ing promising alumina deposits in Kal¬ 
imantan because of soaring costs. 

Both Indonesia and Suharto need 
to le^then the list of new development 
projects. Reason, population of the is* 
land country, which already includes 
some of the most densely inhabited 
areas in the world, is expected virtu¬ 
ally to double, to 250 million, by the 
end of the century. A vigorous gov¬ 
ernment birth control program is hard¬ 
ly slowing the rate. At the same time, 
Suharto’s approach to development, un¬ 
like that of South Korea and Taiwan, 
has neglected an abundant, inexpensive 
labor supply that could be used in large- 
scale assembly and manufacturing in¬ 
dustries. Says one banker: “The prob¬ 
lem is that it is a hot equatorial country 
where you’re just not going to get the 
kind of labor productivity you get else¬ 
where in Asia.” 


None of the attractions of modem 
A Jakarta—with its network of broad av- 
^Cri$jes, blocks of freshly constructed of- 
^^fibftbuildings. and new international air- 
''igpF-can bide the ugliness of its 
•dpftdtid stums, where thousands of the 


poor must bathe in filthy, opeii canals. 
Nor has modernization changed the 
Jives of countless thousands of rural In¬ 
donesians, who still practice their age- 
old, backbreaking agriculture and suf¬ 
fer widely from protein deficiency. 
Despite squads of technocratic advisers 
trained at Berkeley and the Massachu¬ 
setts Institute of Technology, Suharto 
and his government have barely come 
to grips with that blight. 

Foreign investments alone will nev¬ 
er be sufficient to eradicate Indonesia's 
terrible poverty. But they are critically 
I important at the moment for the for¬ 
eign exchange earnings they add to the 
economy. The country now pays rough¬ 
ly $1.1 billion annually just to service 
its obligations. That amount is expected 
to rise to nearly $2 billion by 1980. To¬ 
tal indebtedness is estimated at an awe¬ 
inspiring $20 billion On the other hand, 
when Indonesia last month added an¬ 
other $2.1 billion to its debts through 
Joans from the World Bank and other 
lending agencies, the country's access to 
credit was widely viewed as a healthy 
expression of confidence in the Indone- 
| sian economy. Says a private banker: 
§ “Right now the country is in pretty good 
j, shape financially, compared with just a 
* year or two ago. But the crunch will 
« come around the end of the decade, 
when the cost of the debt will be about 
20% of total export earnings.” With oil 
exports likely to level off, or possibly 
even decline, the country will need 
greater yields of tin, nickel, copper and 
timber than it is now producing. 

Phenomenal Corruption. One rea¬ 
son why businessmen are reticent about 
filling that gap is the phenomenal cor¬ 
ruption of the Indonesian bureaucracy. 
To his credit. President Suharto him¬ 
self has repeatedly denounced komer- 
sialisasi jabatan (abuse of office). But 
lining bureaucratic pockets is a time- 
honored tradition in Indonesia and, with 
the advent of the 1960s boom, the tra¬ 
dition was honored with a vengeance. 
Says one official: “Corruption no longer 
lubricates the bureaucracy. It has be¬ 
come an end in itself without necessar¬ 


ily speeding things up." Indonesians pay 
extra fees for business licenses, for pass¬ 
ports, for import licenses, and for cus¬ 
toms clearance once their goods have 
arrived. Says a Jakarta merchant: “I 
pay bribes for everything, and I mean 
everything.” 

Naturally, foreigners are not ex¬ 
empt. At interviews with officials in Ja¬ 
karta, recounts the regional manager of 
a U.S. company, “they just sit behind 
their desks and open a drawer. You start 
dropping in 10,000-rupiah notes Iworth 
U.S. $24 each! until he says that's 
enough and closes it.” Often, corpora¬ 
tions are told to mail their checks to 
numbered accounts in Switzerland. 
Worse, as many as 18 different clear¬ 
ances might be needed on a document 
—all from different officials. “The bu¬ 
reaucracy is very complicated,” says an 
American executive, “and nobody wants 
to step on anybody else's turf.' 1 Nobody 
wants to be cut out of the loot either. 

Despite Suharto's chiding about cor¬ 
ruption, Indonesian bureaucrats show 
little sign of mending their ways. The 
problem, in the eyes of one Jakarta- 
based diplomat, is that “in order to do 
something about it, Suharto would have 
to start carving up his own administra¬ 
tion.” No one foresees that the Presi¬ 
dent will do that. 

Yet despite the corruption and the 
government’s indecision—as evidenced 
in the four-year investment law review 
—foreign businessmen continue to flock 
to Jakarta or keep the telephone lines 
humming from Singapore, 555 miles 
away. Why? Explains one of the eager 
suitors: “Everybody still thinks that this 
place has tremendous potential. Nobody 
wants to be left out.” So far, too much 
of that potential remains merely vision¬ 
ary For President Suharto and his gov¬ 
ernment, the danger is that time to make 
the visions into hard realities may be 
running out. While foreign investors are 
still listening to Indonesia's siren song, 
they may, like Ulysses, eventually dis¬ 
cover that they will encounter less trou¬ 
ble en route if they simply stuff wax in 
their ears against it. 



Haven’t we met? 


You may not recognize the 
face. But once you sip Suntory 
Royal, you’ll recall the taste. 

A bit like Scotch. Yet, some¬ 
what smoother. 

With a character of its own. 


This premium whisky, dis¬ 
tilled and bottled by Suntory 
Limited in Japan, is made from 
the finest peat-smoked barley 
malt.Distilled in copper pot stills, 
And aged in white oak barrels. 
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So don’t be surprised if 
Suntory Royal seems a bit famil 
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THE REV. IAN PAISLEY STANDS ALONE, WITH PARLIAMENT BUILDINO IN BACKGROUND, AT THE BEGINNING Of LAST WEEK'S STRIKE 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


Paisley Led but Few Workers Followed 


‘The British government won’t 
know what has hit it,” boasted Andy 
Tyrie, “supreme commander” of the 
Ulster Defense Association, Northern 
Ireland's largest Protestant private 
army (estimated membership: 5,000 to 
10,000). “We’ve had seven years of vi¬ 
olence, and unless we act now, we'll have 
to put up with the I.R.A. for another 
seven years.” 

In fact, killings and bombings by the 
Provisional wing of the Irish Republican 
Army have been cut drastically this 
year. That did not stop the militant Prot¬ 
estant followers of the Rev. Ian R.K 
Paisley, the working-class rabble-rous¬ 
er who is as contemptuous of what he 
calls the “bluestocking brigade” (the 
middle-class Protestant Establishment) 
as he is of “old red socks” (the Pope). 
Last week Paisley and his “loyalists” in 
the United Unionist Action Council 
called a general strike, Northern Ire¬ 
land’s first in three years, to force the 
British to renew tough search-and-de- 
stroy operations against the terrorists in 
the Catholic districts and reinstate 
the majority-rule (meaning Protestant- 
dominated) provincial Parliament in 


Belfast. The earlier strike had led to the 
fall of the provincial government and 
caused Britain to impose direct rule. 
This time, however, it was a different 
story. At week’s end it seemed clear that 
the strike had failed utterly to obtain its 
goals. The vainglorious act of defiance 
might ©yen be Ian Paisley’s last stand. 
TM strike was called at midnight 
Next morning, Protestant 
^ A - tp t#ptorize 



shopkeepers, block roadways and tele¬ 
phone anonymous threats to workers 
who went to their jobs. They poured sug¬ 
ar in gas tanks, fired shots at a school 
bus and bombed a rail line. When Mai- 
read Corrigan, leader of the Women's 
Peace Movement, appeared to wage a 
counterprotest, they tore up her pacifist 
placards. Among the opponents of the 
strike who were subjected to “U.D.A. 
persuasion” was Thomas Passmore, the 
leader of the Protestant Orange Order 
m Belfast. Passmore, whose aged father 
had been shot dead by the I.R.A. last 
year, complained bitterly, “My own 
home has already suffered at the hands 
of the I.R.A. Am I now to suffer at the 
hands of the so-called loyalists?” 

Gloomy Castle. Warning of 
“bloodshed” in the streets and of “dread¬ 
ful repercussions” if he was arrested, 
Paisley—dressed in black clerical garb 
—led pickets outside the gates of Stor¬ 
mont, the seat of government in the 
province. Nearby, at the gloomy, old 
Stormont Castle, Britain’s Secretary of 
State for Northern Ireland, Roy Mason, 
a tough ex-miner, calmly directed se¬ 
curity operations. The 14,500 British 
troops in Northern Ireland were placed 
on alert, and 2,000 more were flown in, 
but order was maintained by the Ulster 
police force. The Secretary kept a low 
profile, although he did send Paisley a 
letter that ended angrily: “You are play¬ 
ing the I.R.A. game and you should re¬ 
alize it.” By way of reply, Paisley de¬ 
nounced “that little man Mason.” 

The British government was con- 

yii^^tPiLiBtey and J^|»«ua^tary 


supporters were setting out to make a 
Rhodesia-style unilateral declaration of 
independence. Although Paisley and his 
allies denied that their goal was an in¬ 
dependent Ulster, the strike was as 
much a threat to moderate Unionist 
leadership in the province as to West¬ 
minster. One former British Cabinet 
Minister who knows the province well 
said last week, “Paisley has always, in 
the back of his mind, thought of him¬ 
self as the first president of a working- 
class Ulster Republic.” 

Alas for Paisley, his chances now 
seem dimmer than ever. On the first day 
of the strike, 30% of Protestant workers 
in Belfast stayed away from thftir jobs; 
by the third day, the absentees had 
dropped to 10%. Employers and trade 
union leaders agreed with Mason that a 
prolonged strike could only bring deep¬ 
er recession to the province, where one 
worker in ten is already unemployed. 
At week’s end the electric power work¬ 
ers, who could have paralyzed most of 
Northern Ireland’s industry, announced 
they had voted to stay on the job. 

Paisley fell far short of his vow to 
bring Belfast’s economy to its knees. 
Earlier in the week he had told his fol¬ 
lowers, “I am only remaining in poli¬ 
tics to see this thing through. If it fails, 
then my voice will no longer be heard.” 
He may be right about that. For once, 
Northern Irelanders seemed to have 
demonstrated, even to themselves, that 
militant sectarian zealots can be defied. 
An aide to Roy Mason predicted that 
the strike's failure “could be a water¬ 
shed” in the province's bloody history. 





MSTOHMANY 


ITie Old Lady and the Terrorists 


Policemen in the German-Swiss 
wrder town of Singen were not partic- 
ilarly alarmed last week when an ex¬ 
ited old lady marched in to say that 
he had sighted a pair of terrorists in a 
ocal cate. Since a massive man hunt 
vas launched last month for the assas- 
ins of Federal Prosecutor Siegfried Bu- 
lack. West German police stations have 
teen swamped with mistaken reports of 
ightings of three revolutionaries who 
re wanted for shooting Buback, his 
haufTeur and a bodyguard in a deadly 
pray of machine-gun fire. 

Wrong Turn. Nonetheless, two Sin- 
en officers ambled down to the Cafe 
lanscr for a routine check of the re- 
ort. There, composedly eating break- 
ast at a table, were a young man with 
huge drooping moustache and a thin- 
ipped blonde. Asked for his identity pa¬ 
ters, the man led the policemen into a 
earby parking area. Reaching into his 
ucksack, he pulled out a sawed-off sub- 
lachine gun, shot one of the officers in 
he chest and wounded the other in the 
rm. Commandeering an Opel at gun- 
oint from a passing motorist, he and 
is companion sped off in the direction 
f the highway to Stuttgart. As three car- 
>ads of Singen police gave chase, the 
air took a wrong turn that brought 
iem to a dead-end barrier near a brook 
n the ensuing battle, a policeman 
rabbed the fleeing man's submachine 
un and wounded the woman in the leg. 
*he man was shot in the head. Ballistic 
ssts later showed that the same gun had 
een used in the Buback murders. 

As the suspected killer lay dying in 
Singen hospital last week, he was iden- 
fied as GUnter Sonnenberg, 22, the No. 
fugitive on West Germany's “Most 
/anted" list. His companion, Verena 
lecker. 24, is now in West Germany's 


top security prison in Stammheim. Both 
had been involved with tbe terrorist Red 
Army Faction founded by Ulrike Mein- 
hof, who hanged herself in prison last 
year, and Andreas Baader, who was sen¬ 
tenced to life imprisonment last month 
(Time, May 9). Responsible for a series 
of “anti-imperialist” bank heists, bomb¬ 
ings of U.S. Army bases in Germany 
and the assassinations of public officials, 
the Baader-Mcinhof gang has been a 
scourge for nearly a decade. 

A late recruit to the Baader-Mein- 
hof revolutionary cause, Sonnenberg 
had previously been arrested for dem¬ 
onstrating in a courtroom against pris¬ 
on conditions for convicted terrorists. 
Becker was a professional revolutionary. 
First jailed in 1972 for helping to bomb 
a British boating club in West Berlin, 
she was one of five imprisoned terror¬ 
ists released in exchange for kidnaped 
politician Peter Lorenz, who was ab¬ 
ducted in 1975 while running for mayor 
in Berlin. Flown to the People’s Dem¬ 
ocratic Republic of Yemen by the Bonn 
government, Becker reportedly took 
courses in hijacking and other terrorist 
skills at a training camp run by the 
Marxist, militantly anti-Israel Popular 
Front for the Liberation of Palestine. 

Police found pistols, revolvers and 
a stiletto in the captured couple's ruck¬ 
sacks, as well as train tickets to Zurich 
and several forged identity documents. 
Authorities suspect that Sonnenberg and 
Becker had been bringing the arms and 
documents to a secret meeting of ter¬ 
rorists in Switzerland when they were 
recognized from newspaper photos by 
the sharp-eyed old lady in Singen. Ger¬ 
man and Swiss police were on high-pri¬ 
ority alert last week as they searched 
for two other suspects in the Buback as¬ 
sassination conspiracy. 
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LUDWIG ERHARD SPEAKING IN 1 f 4* 

Mr. Prosperity 

In the spring of 1945, with Germa¬ 
ny's cities in ruins, U.S. occupation forc¬ 
es in Bavaria turned for advice to Dr. 
Ludwig Erhard, one of the few econ¬ 
omists in the area whose record was un¬ 
tainted by Nazism. His assignment: to 
get the region’s rubble-strewn industry 
moving again. 

Such was the chance launching of a 
career that became synonymous with 
West Germany’s postwar Wirtschafts - 
wunder (economic mfracie). By the time 
his heart gave out last week in a Bonn 
hospital, the 80-year-old Erhard, son of 
a FOrth dry-goods merchant, had be¬ 
come an enduring monument to West 
German prosperity. His reputation as 
Mr. Prosperity and ‘father of the deut- 
sche mark" was assured. Said Chancel¬ 
lor Helmut Schmidt: “The economic de¬ 
cisions he took were the foundation of 
the life of our state today . " 

Times were difficult indeed when 
Erhard began his work, first in Bavar¬ 
ia, then as economic czar of “Bizonia,” 
the joint Anglo-American occupation 
zone. Germany was on the brink of 
chaos. Its war-shattered economy ran 
on “cigarette currency”—Camels and 
Lucky Strikes were virtually the coin of 
the realm. Desperate city dwellers 
trekked to the countryside to barter fur¬ 
niture and heirlooms for potatoes and 
flour. Against that desolate backdrop, 
Erhard prepared the “star hour” of his 
lite, the sweeping 1948 monetary reform 
that wiped out 59 billion worthless 
reichsmarks and created a new currency 
‘—the deutsche mark. 

Following the introduction of the; 
DM, Erhard startled even his Allied su- 
periors by ending all but essential ra- 1 
tioning and price controls. “From now | 
on/* he declared, “the only ration card . 
will be the German mark.” As prices ' 






would raise production apd bring prices 
backdown by the following spring. Re¬ 
markably, it did. When Konrad Ade¬ 
nauer formed the first Federal Republic 
government in 1949, Erhard was a nat¬ 
ural choice for the Economics Ministry, 
a portfolio he held under Adenauer for 
the next 14 years in four consecutive 
Christian Democratic Cabinets. 

As West Germany's economy blos¬ 
somed, Erhard fine-tuned it with tax in¬ 
centives and government spending pro¬ 
grams; he jawboned, even bullied to keep 
workers at their jobs and businessmen 
re-investing their profits. By the mid- 
’50s, Germany’s industry was soaring 
' past prewar peaks, sending streams of 
Volkswagens, locomotives and ma- 
* chinery to world markets. Avuncular 
and pink-cheeked, a Churchi 11-style ci¬ 
gar constantly jutting from his chubby 
profile. Erhard became Adenauer's most 
popular Cabinet member. But Der Alte 
harbored a measure of contempt for the 
politically naive economist, who was 
called “der Gummildwe” (the rubber 
lion) because he let Adenauer's attacks 
bounce offwithout lashing back. Against 
Adenauer's will, Erhard was elected to 
the chancellorship in 1963. 

Close Ties. An avowed Atlanticist 
who once described himself as “an 
American discovery,'' Erhard sought 
close ties with Washington, and clashed 
with Charles de Gaulle over greater Eu¬ 
ropean political unity. Ironically, Er¬ 
hard was pressured into a move that 
shook his popularity—increasing gov¬ 
ernment spending—partly by his Brit¬ 
ish and American allies 

His fall came in 1956, in the midst 
of fierce coalition infighting in which fel¬ 
low Bavarian Franz Josef Strauss played 
a major role. Almost instantly, the ex- 
Chancellor passed into history. Though 
he was loyally returned to the Bundes¬ 
tag three times by the voters, Erhard 
was effectively sidelined, long before in¬ 
juries in an auto accident in March ex¬ 
acerbated his declining health. 


PIRSONAUTIKS 


The Old Asian Hand at 36 


The U.S. and Viet Nam's Commu¬ 
nist leaders last week began their jour¬ 
ney toward reconciliation After two 
days of talks in Paris, the U.S. agreed 
to stop opposing Viet Nam’s admission 
to the U.N., which Washington has 
blocked three times since 1975. The U.S. 
also promised to lift a trade embargo 
after diplomatic relations are estab¬ 
lished. For their part, the Vietnamese 
pledged to intensify efforts to provide in¬ 
formation about the estimated 2,527 
Americans still unaccounted for in the 
war. But there was no meeting of minds 
on the issue of U.S aid for the war-lorn 
and economically ailing country; in fact, 
the House of Representatives voted 266 
to 131 to keep in effect the prohibition 
against economic aid to Viet Nam. 
Nonetheless, the two sides will meet 
again late this month at the American 
embassy in Paris 

The outcome of the talks was a sig¬ 
nificant achievement for Washington’s 
spokesman, Richard Holbrooke, Assis¬ 
tant Secretary of State for East Asian 
and Pacific Affairs. Even before nego¬ 
tiations began with Viet Nam's Deputy 
Foreign Minister Phan Hien, Holbrooke 
seemed to have the right credentials for 
his difficult job. He learned Vietnamese 
some years ago at the Foreign Service 
Institute in Washington, worked in 
South Viet Nam for the Slate Depart¬ 
ment, drafted a volume of the top-secret 
Pentagon papers, and was a member of 
the American delegation to the 1968 
Viet Nam peace talks in Paris (the dep¬ 
uty chief U.S. negotiator was Cyrus 
Vance, now Secretary of State). The one 
credential that may seem slightly out of 
order is Holbrooke s age At 36, he may 
be an old Asian hand, but he is also the 
youngest Assistant Secretary of State in 


at least 40 years. 

CHIEF U.S. NEGOTIATOR RICHARD HOLBROOKE (RIGHT) WITH VIET NAM'S PHAN HIEN 



When Holbrooke's appointment 
was first announced, there was some ap¬ 
prehension and a touch of resentment at 
Foggy Bottom that someone so young 
should have a job that high in the depart¬ 
ment hierarchy. But Holbrooke, ener¬ 
getic, intense and informal, has over¬ 
come many of the early misgivings at 
State “1 think people around here re¬ 
gard mine as an honest political appoint¬ 
ment,'* he says. A native New Yorker 
who went to school at Brown and 
Princeton, Holbrooke gambled away his 
chances for routine advancement when 
he left the foreign service in 1972 to edit 
Foreign Policy . a fledgling quarterly that 
matured and flourished under his man¬ 
agement. Last summer, as the Carter 
bandwagon began rolling, Holbrooke 
took a leave from the magazine and 
signed on as a foreign affairs adviser 
based in Atlanta, llis reward was, as 
Holbrooke puts it, “the only job I ever 
expressed an interest in. Asia is the part 
of the world I'm most fascinated by." 

Obsessive Concern. It is also the 
part of the world that has drawn the 
U.S. into two wars since 1945. Hol¬ 
brooke hopes that the era of America's 
obsessive concern with Asian security 
arrangements ended with the fall of Viet 
Nam to the Communists. Says he: “I 
don't think our problem now is the re¬ 
treat of American power. That’s a clichd. 
Our power has retreated because it was 
overextended. We can now concern our¬ 
selves more with regional economic de¬ 
velopment and look at Asian countries 
and Asian problems in their Asian 
context.” 

To do his part in helping solve these 
problems, Holbrooke enjoys direct ac¬ 
cess to high places seldom available to 
his predecessors. A compulsive tele¬ 
phone user, Holbrooke, feet on his messy 
desk, tie at half mast, is frequently on 
the line with Vance, National .Security 
Adviser Zbigniew Brzezinski and other 
Cabinet-level officials with whom he be¬ 
came closely acquainted during the 
campaign and transition. His other con¬ 
tact from the campaign, President Car¬ 
ter himself, shares his youthful diplo¬ 
matic appointee's aversion to striped- 
pants airs. Shortly before the presiden¬ 
tial mission headed by United Auto 
Workers Chief Leonard Woodcock left 
for Hanoi in March, Carter, in a mock- 
menacing voice, warned Holbrooke, 
who planned the operation, “And if this 
doesn't succeed, Richard, it’s your ass.” 

The mission did succeed -the Viet¬ 
namese were cooperative on the issue 
of Americans still listed as missing in ac¬ 
tion. At last week's Pans meeting, Hol¬ 
brooke's much broader goal was to “put 
the debris of war behind us and to have 
relations that are normal.” That is still 
no simple objective, but few doubt Hol¬ 
brooke’s commitment to achieving it. 




DIPLOMACY 

Turks, Greeks, Congress and Carter 


One of the world's troublesome flash 
points, the eastern Mediterranean, in¬ 
volves not just two adversaries but four 
—Greece against Turkey, and the U.S. 
Congress against the White House. An 
increasing hazard of this four-way face- 
off: an open, ugly military confrontation 
between Greece and Turkey, possibly as 
early as this summer. 

The underlying cause of the trouble 
is Cyprus. Three years ago, after an Ath¬ 
ens-inspired coup against President- 
Archbishop Makarios, Turkey invaded 
the island to protect its Turkish minor¬ 
ity. A strongly pro-Greek U.S. Congress 
responded by cutting off military aid to 
Ankara, which retaliated by taking con¬ 
trol of 26 U.S. military installations in 
Turkey. Congress's action did not make 
many points for the U.S. in Athens; the 
Administration was blamed for backing 
the hated military junta that collapsed 
after the failure of the Cyprus coup and 
for not stopping the Turks. The new 
democratic regime of Prime Minister 
Constantine Caramanlis abrogated the 
U.S. Navy's home-porting rights in 
Greek ports and canceled its military 
(but not its political) ties with NATO 

At President Ford's prompting, 
Congress last year eased the embargo 
against Turkey by allowing it to buy up 
to SI25 million in military equipment, 
but grant aid was forbidden. Last week 
Jimmy Carter tried to ease the embar¬ 
go still further—but Congress said no. 
The House International Relations 
Committee rejected an Administration 
proposal that Turkey be allowed to buy 
$50 million worth of F-4 Phantoms on 
credit. Congress has refused to act on 
longer military-aid proposals amounting 
to $1 billion over four years. 

The congressional action embittered 
the Turks, who felt that it was an insult 
to a staunch anti-Communist ally. The 
rebuff on the Phantoms was particularly 
galling since Congress last month ap¬ 
proved the sale of 18 F-4s to Greece—on 
credit terms. Meanwhile, the embargo 


reduced the effectiveness of the Turk¬ 
ish air force by 50%; planes earmarked 
for NATO service were grounded for lack 
of spare parts. 

Meeting Carter this week in Lon¬ 
don. Turkish Premier Stileyman Dem- 
irel will undoubtedly complain that 
Greece is getting preferential treatment. 
Oemirel will also stress that no Turkish 
government can negotiate a Cyprus 
agreement under U.S. pressure, partic¬ 
ularly in the midst of an election cam¬ 
paign so violent that 36 people were 
killed last week in Istanbul. 

Much Expected. Although the 
Greeks receive about the same amount 
of U.S. aid for an army only one-third 
the size of Turkey’s, they were furious 
with Carter for giving any support at 
all to Ankara. Athenians who danced 
in the street when the President was 
elected are beginning to turn on him for 
being as anti-Greek as Henry Kissinger. 
Said one member of Premier Caraman¬ 
lis' government last week. “So much had 
been expected from the Carter Admin¬ 
istration. Instead, there appears the fa¬ 
miliar American attitude. Turkey first, 
then we’ll see about the Greeks.” 

Another issue divides Greece and 
Turkey: Who controls the Aegean? Ho¬ 
mer’s wine-dark sea is dotted with 3,049 
Greek islands, some of which are only 
a few miles from Turkey’s shores. Two 
years ago, the U.S. was able to mediate 
successfully between the two NATO part¬ 
ners when they approached the brink 
of war in a territorial dispute. Greece 
hinted it might extend territorial waters 
from six to twelve miles around each is¬ 
land; the Turks warned Washington that 
that would be a fighting matter, and the 
Greeks dropped the idea. With both 
sides now so angry, the U.S. may not be 
able to mediate a new feud over oil and 
ail rights in the Aegean, which have fre¬ 
quently brought the two countries close 
to war in the past two years. 

The Aegean crisis began in 1974 af¬ 
ter oil was discovered off the island of 


Thassos. Both nations, which W 
ily dependent on foreign oil* beggn a 
search for other pools, Athens claimed 
that each of its islands has a continen¬ 
tal shelf. Such a claim would preclude 
Turkish drilling in much of the Aege¬ 
an. Nonetheless, the Turks last year dis¬ 
patched the seismographic ship Sismik - 
/ to carry on oil explorations near 
several Greek islands; the converted 
trawler was challenged by Greek de¬ 
stroyers and a battle was narrowly avert¬ 
ed. Sismik-l was supposed to sail on an¬ 
other exploratory mission this month, 
but its departure has been postponed. 
Ironically, the oil at Thassos is not only 
of poor quality but is also expensive to 
exploit, and petroleum experts are skep¬ 
tical about how much oil there really is. 
“They think it’s Oklahoma out there,” 
says an American engineer. “But it looks 
like a bummer to me.” 

Relations between the two countries 
depend in part on the outcome of Tur¬ 
key’s June 5 elections. Oemirel’s Justice 
Party is being challenged by the liberal 
Republican People’s Party of former 
Premier Bttlent Ecevit, who became 
something of a national hero by order¬ 
ing the Cyprus invasion. Ecevit has been 
shot at four times on the hustings and 
angrily claims that his opponent prefers 
“pistols to polls.” Although the # cam¬ 
paign had been marred by violence, the 
nation was stunned by last week’s mas¬ 
sacre in Istanbul's Taksim Square, 
where 150,000 people had gathered to 
hear pro-Ecevit speeches by leaders of 
the leftist Revolutionary Confederation 
of Trade Unions. A group believed to 
be far-left Maoists began firing at the 
crowd; 34 of the 36 who died while try¬ 
ing to flee were trampled to death or 
clubbed by union security guards. 

The violence has so fragmented Tur¬ 
key that it is possible that neither Dem- 
irel nor Ecevit will win any kind of man¬ 
date. If that happens, the Aegean crisis 
will continue to fester. Greece’s Cara- 
manlis, for one, is so pessimistic about 
the situation that he has begun to feel 
that the Turkish military—the generals 
who plotted the hated attack on Cyprus 
—may turn out to be the only stable 
group with whom Greece can deal. 
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Iveco. 

Trucks that never let a 
gas station run dry. 



TIME. 

Where Iveco never runs 
out of prospects. 


Iveco (Industrial Vehicles Corporation) 
combines Fiat, OM, Lancia, Unic and 
Magirus-Deutz and is engaged in the 
business of building dependable commer¬ 
cial transport. 

Iveco is big trucks and small trucks. 
City buses and travel buses. Specialized 
vehicles for every use. 

Iveco is a world of specialists with an 
international market for their products. 


To reach this market, Iveco turns to 
the international editions of TIME. There 
are 143 of these editions, and advertisers 
like Iveco can buy TIME worldwide, or 
they can buy a continent, a country, a 
region, or even a single city. 

Iveco, with 200 different basic models 
in over 600 versions, never runs out of 
vehicles. And TIME never runs out of 
prospects. 


TIME 

for multinational marketing 




What can this magazine do (or 
your campaign in Europe? 


Build important 
communications with 
over one quarter of 
a million European 
executives from a 
platform they 
respect. 


Market your 
product to families 
with average family 
incomes of well 
over $21,000 
per year. 


Provide 

important coverage 
of people with a 
university degree. 



Offer more 
than 30 different 
advertising editions in 
the Atlantic area alone, 
over 200editions 
world-wide. 


Reach almost 
aquarterofa 
million people with 
life-assurance 
policies. 


Reach more 
than 200,000 
European home-owners. 


Communicate with 
some 230,000car-owners 
in Europe. 


Give you one of the 
best market information 
services available. 


And a lot more. As Europe's leading 
international newsmagazine,TIME offers unique 
advertising advantages to anyone doing business. 
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Replying fo A Call to Action 


Women priests. Married priests. A 
more tolerapt attitude toward birth con¬ 
trol and homosexuality. Those were 
among the 182 proposals issued m De¬ 
troit last October by 1,350 Roman Cath¬ 
olic delegates at a conference known as 
A Call to Action. While liberal Cath¬ 
olics happily mailed out copies of the 
Detroit proposals, which were based on 
the work of seven regional hearings and 
hundreds of discussion groups around 
the country, traditionalists urged the hi¬ 
erarchy to ignore them. One of the lat¬ 
ter called the event “derrlonic." 

Cincinnati’s Archbishop Joseph 
Bernardin, president of the bishops' con¬ 
ference, acknowledges that the Detroit 
meeting 'tended to increase polarization 
and factionalism" in some quarters. 
Nonetheless, last fall he named a task 
force of bishops to figure out what re¬ 
sponse should be made. The behind-the- 
scenes struggle centered on preparation 
of a statement giving the hierarchy's for¬ 
mal views on the issues. The statement 
of response went through seven drafts. 


One version, completed in March, had 
a “Neanderthal" view of the church, in 
the opinion of Bishop James Rausch of 
Phoenix, the former general secretary 
of the bishops’ national staff. 

Last week, however, when 246 U.S. 
bishops gathered in Chicago's Palmer 
House to discuss the matter at their 
semi-annual meeting, the 5,000-word 
final draft of the statement expressed ap¬ 
preciation for the Detroit meeting and a 
willingness to at least think about its 
long list of recommendations. Moreover, 
a group of 20 Call to Action enthusiasts, 
led by Newark's Archbishop Peter Ger- 
ety, put through an amendment that sets 
up a special committee to monitor the 
handling of the Detroit proposals over 
the! next five years. 

AIM 82 of the recommendations will 

fewh* 



ops, but the four most disputed topics 
from Detroit have already been ruled 
out by the Vatican and therefore dis¬ 
missed in advance by the U.S. bishops: 

CELIBACY. The bishops' statement 
endorses the “longstanding view of the 
church" that requires celibacy for all 
Western priests, and notes that this was 
“overwhelmingly” supported by the 
1971 international Synod of Bishops. 

WOMEN PRIESTS. The bishops “af¬ 
firm" the Vatican's recent statement 
barring women's ordination and defeat¬ 
ed a proposal favoring women dea¬ 
cons. They pledge a generalized com¬ 
mitment to wider roles for women and 
“further study" of the priesthood issue, 
but rejected an amendment admitting 
that “many persons find difficulty" with 
the Vatican's reasoning. 

BIRTH CONTROL. Though the Call 
to Action conference asked the bishops 
to endorse a married couple's right to de¬ 
cide what forms of contraception are 
moral, the new statement skirts the 
question of freedom of conscience and 
supports Pope Paul’s statements against 
all artificial methods 

HOMOSEXUALITY. The bishops side¬ 
step the Detroit appeal for an end to dis¬ 
crimination against homosexuals and 
repeat the church teaching that homo¬ 
sexual activity is morally wrong. 

Of the Detroit issues, one of the most 
anguishing is divorce. It was 93 years 
ago, at the Third Plenary Council of Bal¬ 
timore, that the U.S. hierarchy decreed 
excommunication for those who divorce 
and then enter second marriages against 
church law. Ever since, those who di¬ 
vorce and remarry have been treated as 
“lepers and outcasts," says Bishop Cle- 
tus O'Donnell of Madison, Wis.. the 
plain-speaking progressive who heads 
the bishops’ canon law committee. The 
Baltimore decree “is doing us no good," 
he aigues, “so why not get rid of it?” 

. ? . ^ . 


That is exactly what the bishops did 
last week. The excommunication issue 
was so touchy that it was treated in a 
closed-door session and was never list¬ 
ed on the bishops’ public agenda. Al¬ 
though repeal had never come before 
the bishops’ conference before, it passed 
after only 30 minutes of discussion. The 
removal of excommunication requires 
the personal approval of Pope Paul VI, 
but that should be a mere formality. For 
one thing, the bishops' vote to ask for 
the change was a lopsided 231 to 8; for 
another, only the U.S. church has ever 
imposed blanket excommunication. 

Although the end of excommunica¬ 
tion restores remarried Catholics to the 
margins of church life, they are still for¬ 
bidden to receive Communion. Thus, 
says O'Donnell, the action is most im¬ 
portant as “a gesture of love and rec¬ 
onciliation." The bishops hope that 
alienated Catholics will resume church 
activity and look into the possibility of 
getting church annulments of their orig¬ 
inal marriages. If they do, they will dis¬ 
cover that the grounds for granting an¬ 
nulments have widened greatly in recent 
years, and that cases are handled local¬ 
ly under streamlined procedures. 

The bishops also came close to en¬ 
dorsing a much-disputed liturgical 
change advocated by A Call to Action: 
letting worshipers receive the Commu¬ 
nion wafer in the hand instead of on 
the tongue if they prefer. If enough ad¬ 
ditional bishops endorse the change in 
a mail ballot, the proposal will go to the 
Vatican for final approval. Many con¬ 
servatives are deeply upset about the 
new practice, which they consider irrev¬ 
erent. John Cardinal Carberry of St. 
Louis even warned that wafers might 
be taken and used in satantc masses 

All in all, while the bishops resisted 
some of the most publicized Detroit pro¬ 
posals, they did promise to hold further 
consultations and, *as Archbishop Ber¬ 
nardin put it, to “listen, learn, discern 
and make judgments.’’ 
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New Orleans Mafia Boss Caries 
Marcello has doubled his force of body¬ 
guards and shipped his family to a safe 
haven out of state. New York Don An- 
iello Dellacroce confuses his enemies by 
sometimes having a look-alike imper¬ 
sonate him in public. James (“the Wea¬ 
sel*’) Fratiano, a high-level mobster in 
San Francisco, rarely goes anywhere 
without two hulking companions. Oth¬ 
er Mafia chieftains start their cars by re¬ 
mote control just in case bombs are 
wired to the ignitions. 

Fear has always been a palpable part 
of life at the top in the Mafia, an almost 
feudal society in which men rise by mur¬ 
der and treachery and can never feel se¬ 
cure. But these are days of even greater 
tension than usual. The crime organi¬ 
zation is going through one of its most 
crucial internal struggles since Prohibi¬ 
tion days, when the fighrfor control led 
to the bloody Castellammarese War 
(named for the Sicilian town of Castel- 
lammare del Golfo, birthplace of many 
of the leading thugs). Only when the 
smoke cleared from that battle and a na¬ 
tionwide commission of Mafia dons was 
set up to coordinate criminal operations 
did the closed brotherhood begin* dom¬ 
inating the American underworld for 
the first time since it was imported by Si¬ 
cilian immigrants in the 1860s. 

The present turmoil is centered in 
New York City, where ex-Mafia Exe¬ 
cutioner Dellacroce is struggling with 
Drug King Carmine Galante over lead¬ 
ership of the city’s five crime clans. Ma¬ 
fiosi from coast to coast will look on the 
winner as the don with the most “re¬ 
spect,” the capo di tutti capi (translation: 
boss of bosses), in a word, the Godfa¬ 
ther. The loser may wind up dead. 

The unrest within the Mafia reach¬ 
es far beyond the sidewalks and back al¬ 
leys of New York. In Chicago, young 
toughs who are fighting over lucrative 
jobs in the organization have produced 
the worst intramural bloodbath since A1 
Capone seized control in the 1930s. The 
toll since December 1973: 21 dead. Ob¬ 
serves Peter Vaira, chief of the Justice 
Department’s anti-Mafia strike force in 
the city: “There will be more killings.” 
At the same time, mobsters from New 
York and Chicago are invading Cali¬ 
fornia, shouldering aside the state’s 
aging dons and grabbing a large share 
of the West’s lucrative rackets. 

Two developments have caused the 
underworld upheaval: 

1) The death last fall of New York 
Don Carlo Gambino, who as capo di tut - 
ti capi had brought a measure of peace 
to the nation’s Mafia families through 
guile, diplomacy and strong-arm disci¬ 
pline. His elaborate fUneral marked the 
end of an era, for he was the last of the 
graybeard Godfathers who dominated 
the Mafia in the 1950s aact 1960sTbe 
' others aroeitherm 






. ' Sunbelt retirement 

homes in Florida, Arizona and Palm 
Springs. Calif. 

1) A revolt by vicious young mob¬ 
sters outside of New York against many 
of the remaining Mob elders, who had 
been spooked by repeated federal inves¬ 
tigations from the 1950s until the early 
1970s. For fear of letting in undercover 
agents, the old dons “closed the books’ 1 
in 1965—that is, they stopped admitting 
new members. To keep a low public pro¬ 
file, they put the brakes on their men. To 
evade police wiretaps, they operated fur¬ 
tively from phone booths. Things got so 
bad that a boss would rather leave his 
bodyguards at home than go out without 
a pocketful of change for the phone. The 
dons also began exchanging messages by 
courier, which sometimes slowed deci¬ 
sion making so much that routine mat¬ 
ters—-like minor jurisdictional disputes 
between families—could take a month 
to settle. Hunkering down with hoards 
amounting to millions of dollars, the old 
dons could afford to advise Young Turks 
to wait for their share of the wealth. “Be 
patient. Your time will come/ 1 the late 
Chicago Mob boss Sam (“Momo”) Gian¬ 
cana used to tell Anthony Spilotro, an 
ambitious associate. 

F or the Mafia, and indeed for all 
organized crime, that time may 
well be right now. Business has 
seldom been better. As during 
Prohibition, big-time criminals profit by 
providing goods and services that are ei¬ 
ther downright illicit or, where legal, are 
handled by people who are highly vul¬ 
nerable to underworld pressures. The 
Mafia now dominates the manufacture 


distribution of pornographic books, 
magazines and movies, a business that 
has doubled in a decade to $2 2 billion 
a year. It has become heavily involved 
in bootleg cigarettes and coffee. Most of 
the Mob’s mainstay businesses are do¬ 
ing better than ever: gambling, loan¬ 
sharking, narcotics, hijacking, extortion 
and labor racketeering. No one outside 
the tight-knit Mafia organization knows 
the fUll extent of its operations, but es¬ 
timates culled from a variety of law en¬ 
forcement agencies suggest that the 
Mafia takes in at least $48 billion in an¬ 
nual gross revenues and nets an incred¬ 
ible $25 billion or so in untaxed profits. 
By contrast, Exxon, the largest indus¬ 
trial corporation in the U.S., reported 
sales of $51.6 billion and net profits of 
$2.6 billion in 1976. 

The criminals plow lots of their prof¬ 
its back into their rackets or, even more 
ominously, into a wide range of legit¬ 
imate businesses that affect Americans* 
lives from cradle (diaper services) to 
grave (funeral parlors). Increasing 
amounts of Mob money are pouring into 
real estate, construction companies, li¬ 
quor stores, meat-packing companies, 
trucking firms, hotels, bars, restaurants, 
laundries and vending machines. In¬ 
deed, no facet of U.S. commercial life is 
safe from Mafia infiltration in the form 
of investment offers—often handled 
through lawyers or front men, of course. 
Justice Department officials believe that 
the Mafia may own as many as 10,000 le¬ 
gitimate firms, which generate annual 
profits estimated at $ 12 billion. 

In addition to the sums that Amer¬ 
icans pay directly for the mobsters' 
wares, there are substantial hidden 



Taking the Mafia pledge of allegiance 

charges. Chicago authorities estimate 
that because of Mob operations, the av¬ 
erage citizen pays an additional 2c on 
the dollar for almost everything he pur¬ 
chases on the Legal market—the pasttd- 
along business costs of extra theft in¬ 
surance, additional security forces and 
outright extortion. 

Organized crime flourishes in part 
because of a peculiar moral ob¬ 
tuseness—or anger at tax- 
happy authorities—on the part 
of many Americans. Extraor¬ 
dinary numbers of otherwise 
honest people see little harm 
in patronizing discount ciga¬ 
rette vendors and neighbor¬ 
hood bookmakers, in buying 
“hot” merchandise at bargain 
prices, even in using the expen¬ 
sive and illegal services of loan 
sharks. The cut-rate cigarettes 
are a way of beating the state 
out of its own very substantial 
tax cut; the bookie is merely a 
private entrepreneur trying to 
survive in competition with 
state-run betting operations; 
the loan shark's 20%-a-week 
bite seems almost reasonable 
to a businessman who must 
raise cash fast but cannot qual¬ 
ify for a loan at a bank. Abet¬ 
ting this ethical blind spot are 
the romanticized accounts of 
the Mafia in novels and mov¬ 
ies. Says Stephen Schiller, ex¬ 
ecutive director of the Chicago 
crime commission: “The pub¬ 
lic doesn’t realize how bad 
these people are. The Mob 
makes for good talk. We have 
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made these T>ums folk hordes. •' v Adds 
Ralph Salerno, formerly the New York 
City police department's leading Mafia 
expert: “America has come over to 
them. We've accepted the Godfather 
syndrome.” In addition, dramatic 
changes in American moral attitudes 
—the new sexual permissiveness, re¬ 
laxed concern over marijuana and co¬ 
caine, and the drive to legalize gambling 
—create an ever-increasing appetite for 
organized crimes services. On almost 
any given day, newspaper headlines at¬ 
test graphically to the si/e and variety 
of that appetite. Last week, for exam¬ 
ple, two organized crime figures and 
seven associates were indicted in Detroit 
on charges of luring rich businessmen 
to sex and gambling parties and then ex¬ 
torting large sums of money from them 
—in one case, more than $200,000. In 
Manhattan that same night, police raid- 



New York Don Carmine Galante. 


ed a luxurious casino near Rockefeller 
Center, equipped with crystal chande¬ 
liers, thick red carpets and six black¬ 
jack tables that were being used by more 
than 80 well-heeled customers. 

O rganized criminals react like 
any big businessmen* when they 
see customer potential they go 
after it The potential is reflect¬ 
ed to some extent in the statistics for 
legal gambling. In the last decade, gross 
wagering revenues have tripled in Ne¬ 
vada's casinos, to nearly $1.2 billion. 
Americans in 44 states last year legally 
gambled $18.5 billion—in lotteries and 
on horse and dog races; ten years ear¬ 
lier, when only 32 states allowed gam¬ 
bling. the total was about $6 billion. 

While law enforcement officials 
know the identity of the major mobsters 
and the nature of their crimes, turning 
up enough hard evidence to put them 
in prison is often impossible. The Ma- 


f Safr fepotation fbrvengeance frightens 

many victims, witnesses and potential 
informers into not cooperating with au¬ 
thorities. To make matters even easier 
for the Mob, the growing public con¬ 
cern over street violence has prompted 
city and state police to concentrate less 
of their limited resources on organized 
crime. Federal strike forces, made up of 
investigators from several Government 
law enforcement agencies, were estab¬ 
lished as front-line squads in the fight 
against big-time criminals in 18 cities. 
But after ten years of efforts and the ex¬ 
penditure of $800 million, a General Ac¬ 
counting Office study concluded in 
March that “organized crime is still 
flourishing *’ Most of the strike forces 
are now being disbanded. Because of 
abuses, the Government has also lost 
two of its best weapons virtually un¬ 
restrained bugging and wiretapping, 
which once provided 80% of the infor¬ 
mation about Mob activities, and easy 
access to hoodlums' tax returns. 

For all of its impact on American 
life, the Mafia is a remarkably small 
organization. As reckoned by the rni, 
the Mafia numbers about 5,000 “made 
men," or members. All are of Italian an¬ 
cestry, most with roots in Sicily. Of 
course, the nationwide number of mob¬ 
sters involved in organized crime is far 
higher and knows no ethnic limits. Red¬ 
necks dominate the Georgia under¬ 
world. Blacks and Hispanics run most 
of the rackets in their neighborhoods. 
Jews, Greeks. Chinese and Irish Amer¬ 
icans all help swell the totals 

Then why does the Mafia attract so 
much attention? Many Italian Ameri¬ 
cans complain that the notoriety is ex¬ 
cessive, and damaging to millions of law- 
abiding citizens; to assuage their 
sensibilities, the Justice Department has 
stopped referring to the Mafia by name. 
No matter what the organization is 
called, it dominates much of American 
crime. Many nonmember gangsters are 
allied to it, usually kicking back a share 
of their take to the dons; some crim¬ 
inologists estimate that at least 50,000 
hoods can be considered confederates of 
the Mafia. The Mafia is by far the best 
organized criminal group in the U S. and 
the only one with a national structure; 
26 families—five of them in New York 
City*—of from 20 to 1,000 “button 
men,” or soldiers. 

The familiar Mafia lore that has be¬ 
come commonplace knowledge through 
movies and fiction is essentially true. All 
the made men are bound by a loyalty 
oath of blood and fire. They are divided 
into regimes , or squads, under the com¬ 
mand of caporegimes . or lieutenants, 
who in turn take their orders from the 
clan's dons. Years ago. the don was both 

* New York's families are still named for the men 
who ran them in the 1950s and ’60s, though all 
are either dead or retired. The clans and their cur¬ 
rent leaders: Bonanno family (headed by C&rmine 
Galante), Colombo family (Thomas DiBella), 
Gambino family (Antcllo Dellacroce), Genovese 
family (Frank Tieri) and Lucchese family (An- 
tfconyContiJo*. , ^ 


rice of ember and 
among Italians in his ter 
breakup of the old Italian neighbor¬ 
hoods has stripped away his social func¬ 
tions—and any romanticism that might 
have surrounded him. Today he is no 
more than' a hoodlum who has reached 
the top by outwitting, frightening, 
maiming or killing his rivals. Says Schil¬ 
ler: “We are dealing here with brutality 
and inhumanity beyond belief." 
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T he Mafia is overseen nationally 
—but loosely—by the Com¬ 
mission. a dozen or so dons 
who usually, but not always, 
defer to the dominant boss in New York 
because he controls the most men and 
rackets. He may not get his hand kissed 
as often as Marlon Brando and A1 Pa¬ 
cino did in the Godfather films, but he 
is first among equals. Since Gambino's 
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death, two New York dons have been 
competing for his crown as capo di tutti 
capi. They are: 

► Chunky, balding Carmine Ga¬ 
lante, 67, who has spent nearly half his 
life in prison for bootlegging, gambling, 
narcotics trafficking, extortion, assault 
and homicide. Known to associates as 
“Lillo" and “the Cigar," he has an un¬ 
rivaled reputation for ruthlessness. Dur¬ 
ing his latest term in prison, 15 years at 
Lewisburg federal penitentiary, even the 
guards feared him. Says a Mafia defec¬ 
tor: “If you don’t jump when he says to, 
there's no second chance." Comparing 
Galante with Gambino, New York Ma¬ 
fia Expert Salerno says; “If someone got 
out of line, Gambino would say, 'Lean 
on him a little,' and then six months 
later, 'Lean on him again.' Galante 
would say, 'Hit him.’ " 

After being paroled in 1974, Galante 
took; over control of the Mafia family 
on# rm Uy jomh 
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to Tucson, XtfzJ, 
ili J964. At first, Interim Boss Philip 
Rastelli was unwilling to step aside. 
Gunmen killed his stepson, James Fer¬ 
nandes, on a Brooklyn street. RasteUi 
got the message. Since becoming boss, 
Galante has pushed his underlings deep¬ 
er into drug importing and distribution, 
long one of the family's most profitable 
enterprises. He has begun re-establish¬ 
ing the family's Southeast Asian con¬ 
nection, broken by federal narcotics 
agents six years ago. One sign of his suc¬ 
cess is the white Asian heroin that has 
begun reaching New York to compete 
with the more common Mexican brown. 

► Graying, grandfatherly A niello 
Dellacroce (translation: 'little lamb of 
the Cross"), who has spent only six of 
his 62 years in prison, for attempted bur¬ 
glary, assault and tax evasion. He was 
long Gambino's underboss and chief 
peacemaker. As befits an ex-assassin for 
Albert Anastasia's Murder, Inc., Della¬ 
croce settled disputes between rival 
clans by a direct method: having trou¬ 
blemakers eradicated. He took over the 


The eavesdnoppers ebon dis¬ 
connected the Up. 

Dellacroce makes his money from 
loan-sharking and gambling. He is now 
moving his aides and muscle into At¬ 
lantic City, where legal casino gambling 
is expected to be the salvation of the 
moribund resort and possibly the source 
of a bonanza for the Mob. By legalizing 
casino gambling in Atlantic City, New 
Jersey has given New York and Penn¬ 
sylvania a strong incentive to follow suit 
—a situation the Mob relishes. 

In Atlantic City. Gaipbino family 
members are scouting hotels that are up 
for sale and have invested in some bars 
and pizza parlors. U S. Attorney Jon- 


Get a load of that dlMckP The other 
agent recognized Nina, and they were 
soon on Galante’s trail again. Agents 
have followed Galante to Disneyland, 
and to Hawaii. He stays so visible that, 
in a flurry of stories two months ago. 
New York newspapers concluded that 
he had already become the new capo di 
tutticapi (Time, March 7). 

It was a hasty anointment, one that 
failed to reckon with the cunning of Del¬ 
lacroce. In contrast to Galante, he 
dropped out of sight. But he recruited 
one or more look-alike stand-ins to ap¬ 
pear publicly in his place. He will have 
a double either check in at a New York 
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Gambino family soon after his release 
from prison last December after serv¬ 
ing 4 % years for tax evasion and con¬ 
tempt of court. 

Fond of disguises. Dellacroce some¬ 
times dons a priest's cassock and goes 
about as Father O’Neill (a play on his 
often mispronounced first name). Father 
O'Neill will commiserate with police¬ 
men on the beat about their hard lot. 
Dellacroce enjoys tormenting the au¬ 
thorities. Once he arranged to have the 
bodies of two murder victims dumped 
in the parking lot of a Manhattan po¬ 
lice station. When he and his body¬ 
guards discovered two policemen tap¬ 
ping his phone, they forced the 
wiretappers, at gunpoint, to chew and 
swallow some of their tapes. When Del¬ 
lacroce learned that his line was again 
betpg upped, he ordered his men to 
nuke false comments on the phone 


New Orleans 
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athan Goldstein expects increased Mob 
involvement m Atlantic City service in¬ 
dustries: linen supply, liquor distribution 
and the like. The Gambino men are 
pushing aside local gangsters who work 
for Angelo Bruno, Philadelphia’s ailing 
and unimposing Mafia don. Had Bruno 
been stronger, the invasion might not 
have occurred. To mollify Bruno, the 
New Yorkers are willing to toss his peo¬ 
ple some Atlantic City scraps-services 
like garbage hauling, vending machines 
and pest control. 

When the Godfather contest was 
joined alter Gambino's death. Galante 
and Dellacroce adopted sharply con¬ 
trasting tactics. Galante roams the coun¬ 
try openly, accompanied by bodyguards 
and sometimes by his attractive daugh¬ 
ter Nina, 21. A few weeks ago, two fed¬ 
eral agents lost him at New York's Ken¬ 
nedy Airport As the agents frantically 
sc&nnedfche crowd, one of them nudged 
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hospital, to create the impression that 
he is sick, or relax outside the Della¬ 
croce vacation home on Key Largo, thus 
setting off rumors that he has retired. 
The real Dellacroce. meanwhile, is run¬ 
ning things from his discreet haunts in 
Lower Manhattan and Brooklyn. 

Time has learned that the Galante- 
Dellacroce conflict is ranging from 
Manhattan to Canada. The first casu¬ 
alties were two Galante spies discovered 
among Dellacroce's followers. The Lit¬ 
tle Lamb acted quickly to get rid of the 
black sheep; their bodies have not been 
found. Next, Dellacroce sent gunmen to 










Harlem to shoot a number of heroin 
dealers—then spread the word that Ga- 
lante had ordered the hits. Dellacroce’s 
gpal was to disrupt Galante's connec¬ 
tions with black Narcotics King Leroy 
(“Nicky’') Barnes. Federal agents arrest¬ 
ed Barnes on March 16, confiscating SI 
million worth of heroin (he was released 
on S300,000 bail, which he raised by 
pledging $1.25 million worth of prop¬ 
erty that he owns in Pontiac, Mich ). 

T he evening that Barnes was ar¬ 
rested, Dellacroce Confidant 
Guido (“Dolls") DeCurlis was 
shot to death on Manhattan's 
East 28th Street in full view of passers- 
by and a policeman. The officer arrest¬ 
ed a suspect. Canadian Joseph Djaija, 
26. Some law enforcement officials be¬ 
lieve DeCurtis was killed because of a 
private quarrel over gambling rights in 
the Astoria section of Queens. But Del¬ 
lacroce was suspicious and sent hench¬ 
men to Montreal, an important link in 
Galante's narcotics network. The aveng¬ 
ers pushed around several Galante as¬ 
sociates but found no proof that he had 
ordered DeCurtis’ murder. 

Besides gunfire, Dellacroce has 
loosed a propaganda fusillade against his 
rival He complains to associates that 
the splashy‘publicity given to Galante's 
trips and narcotics deals draws too much 
attention to the Mafia and thus is bad 
for business. Eventually, he is expected 
to argue before the Commission that Ga¬ 
lante is a troublemaker who cannot do 
business quietly and is therefore unqual¬ 
ified for Mafia leadership. 

Galante may have an edge in the 
quarrel, partly because of his forceful 
personality. Says New York Police Lieu¬ 
tenant Remo Franceschini: “He has 
people supporting him right across the 
U.S. Dellacroce is a little provincial. His 
base has always been Little Italy, and I 
don't think he has the will or the in¬ 
tellect to control a large group of men.’’ 

Some mobsters have tried to win Ga¬ 
lante's favor by turning over their busi¬ 
nesses to him at distress-sale prices. In 
one deal, he scooped up the betting and 
loan-shark rackets in Pennsylvania Sta¬ 
tion. which net at least $500,000 a year. 
Other mobsters, including some nom¬ 
inally under Dellacroce, sold Galante a 
number of Manhattan sweatshops in 
which black and Hispanic women, 
many working at less than $3 an hour 
(the union scale is $4.81), stitch gar¬ 
ments that are sold in legitimate cloth¬ 
ing stores across the country. Authorities 
estimate the take from one of Galante's 
new shops at $ 100.000 a year. 

Should Galante and Dellacroce de¬ 
stroy each other, waiting in the wings is 
Anthony (“Tony Ducks") Corallo, 64, 
who earned his nickname by beating al¬ 
most every rap against him, including 
grand larceny, possession of narcotics 
am) bribery of public officials. Impris¬ 
oned for extortion on one of the few oc¬ 
casions when he failed to duck the pros¬ 
ecutors, Corallo lost control of his family 
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to one Andimo Pappadio. He 
regained it last September 
by arranging—with Galante's 
help—for Pappadio's murder. 

A remote candidate to be¬ 
come New York’s crime czar 
is Galante's former boss. Jo¬ 
seph Bonanno. His age (71) 
works against his ambitions. So 
did the murder in February of 
Frank (“Bomp") Bompensiero, 
who was Bonanno’s chief ally 
on the West Coast—and an FBI 
informer. Bomp was one of the 
20 people who have been ex¬ 
ecuted over the past two years 
by professional hit men armed 
with silencer-equipped 22-cal. 
pistols (TiMt, April 18). 

A different sort of gener¬ 
ational struggle is going on in 
Chicago, where the 250-mem¬ 
ber Mob, known as the Outfit, 
is still nominally in the hands 
of Anthony (“Big Tuna") Ac- 
cardo. 71. He spends most of 
his time at his $126,000 con- 
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dominium in Palm Springs, “Fat Tony" Salerno outside his headquarters 

leaving day-to-day operations 


in the hands of Underboss Joseph Ai- 
uppa, 69, nicknamed “Doves" because 
he once slaughtered hundreds of the 
birds while hunting in Kansas. But Ai- 
uppa's grip is shaky—some authorities 
say he has no executive ability—and ea¬ 
ger young thugs are on the warpath 
against the old guard. So far, they have 
not gone after Accardo or Aiuppa but 
have settled for promotion by gunfire to 
the Outfit's middle and upper echelons 
A few of the war's 21 victims over 
the past y/i years have been police in¬ 
formants and potential prosecution wit¬ 
nesses. But most have been mobsters. 
Among those killed were Sam Gianca¬ 
na. who abdicated as the Outfit's leader 
in 1965, and Richard Cain, an ex-cop 
who served as a top aide to Giancana. 
The latest to die was top Triggerman 
Charles (Chuck) Nicoletti, 62, an Ac¬ 
cardo protggd. He caught three .38-cal. 
slugs in the head on March 29 while sit¬ 
ting in his blue Oidsmobile sedan out¬ 
side the Golden Homs Restaurant in 
suburban Northlake. For good measure, 
the assassins fire-bombed his car. 

A mong the Chicago Mob's ris¬ 
ing stars is James (“Turk") To- 
rello, 46, a native of Cicero, A1 
Capone's old base. According 
to the FBI, Torello did so well as an ex¬ 
ecutioner for Giancana that he was 
given several West Side bookmaking 
rings in the early 1960s. Moving swiftly 
into other neighborhoods, Torello now 
supervises all of the Outfit’s gambling 
operations. He lives modestly in Cicero 
with his wife “Doodles.” 

Torello revels in the sadistic side of 
his work. An FBI wiretap once recorded 


him plotting in Miami to murder a Chi¬ 
cago union boss by taking him out to 
sea in a powerboat, slitting his throat, 
chopping up his body and feeding the 
pieces to the sharks. The FBI intervened. 
Another TBl wiretap, overheard Torello 
telling how he had hung William Jack- 
son, a 350-lb. loan shark, on a meat hook 
and tortured him with an electric prod. 
“He was on that thing three days be¬ 
fore he croaked," Torello said excitedly. 
“He was floppin' around on that hook. 
We tossed water on him to give the prod 
a better charge, and he's screamin' ...” 

Despite the bloodletting in Chicago, 
the Outfit has been rapidly expanding 
its Western operations. Although free¬ 
lance Mafiosi and other big-time crim¬ 
inals have operated in California since 
the heyday of Bugsy Siegel in the 1940s, 
the only important criminal clan was 
Jack Dragna's family in Los Angeles. 
When Dragna's nephew Louis turned 
down a chance to become boss in 1974 
—he was promptly dubbed “the Reluc¬ 
tant Prince”—the Outfit and New 
York's Gambino clan made an extraor¬ 
dinary agreement to exploit the West to¬ 
gether. Frank Bompensiero, consigliere 
(chief adviser) of the fading Dragna fam¬ 
ily, outlined the arrangement to the FBI 
before he was executed. 

The Chicago and New York gang¬ 
sters gave the task of enforcing the West 
Coast realignment to an intimidating 
trio of very mean thugs: Chicagoan Tony 
Spilotro, Brooklyn-born Mike Rizzitello 
and San Francisco's James Fratianno. 
“Animals,” an FBI agent calls them. 
“Those guys are dangerous enough when 
the Mob keeps them in check. But wjien 
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Dellacroce <£ bodyguard forcing a police wiretapper to eat his tape 


lot of people are going to get hurt ” 

Fratianno, 62, is believed by police 
to have made up to 16 hits as the Mob's 
West Coast executioner. When the 
Gambino and Chicago mobsters decided 
in 1975 to move into the West, they 
tapped Fratianno as their point man. 
With their blessing, he recruited Riz¬ 
zitello, now 50, a handsome stickup art¬ 
ist who migrated to Los Angeles in the 
early 1960s because he wanted an easy 
racket and the respect that he had nev¬ 
er got from the hoodlums back home. 
Both were a long time erming, but now 
he is rising quickly in influence and pow¬ 
er. Says a West Coast lawman: “Riz- 
zitello sounds like he is the boss and 
running things.” 

Rizzitello helped the Mafia take over 
80% of the $100 million-a-year Los An¬ 
geles pornography business. His ap¬ 
proach is not sophisticated. In January, 
for example, he extracted $20,000 from 
a porno film company simply by pro¬ 
claiming: “Los Angeles is our town. You 
can’t operate here unless we're in.'' He 
has ranged north to San Francisco, 
working with Teamsters on shakedowns 
of employers. But Rizzitello may soon 
be taken off the streets for up to three 
years. He is scheduled to be sentenced 
May 23 for a penny-ante crime—fraud¬ 
ulently collecting $21,780 on a false in¬ 
surance claim that his business-supply 
firm had been burglarized. 

Spilotro, 38, learned his trade at the 
knee of Felix Alderisio, lord high ex¬ 
ecutioner of the Chicago Mob in the 
1950s and 1960s. Spilotro has been tried 
for killing an informer with an ice pick 
(he was acquitted) and suspected by the 
FBI of eliminating Mafia foes with 
bombs and bullets. He went to Las Ve¬ 
gas about five years ago and by 1975 
was overseeing the Outfit’s operations 
ill. the city. Stocky and short <5 ft. 4 in ), 
became on tea staggering, street-wise 
^ agent one 


day at the Las Vegas airport, Spilotro 
looked him coldly in the eye, stuck out 
his forefinger and moved his thumb up 
and down like the hammer of a gun 
Nevada authorities are investigating 
Spilotro for his alleged involvement in 
skimming* millions from the slot ma¬ 
chines of the Stardust casino FBI agents 
meanwhile are investigating Detroit 
gangsters who, working through fronts, 
are said to own 24'V of the Aladdin Ca¬ 
sino and virtually to control its oper¬ 
ation A court affidavit disclosing the 
probe was the first official word of Mob 
holdings in a Las Vegas casino since Ne¬ 
vada authorities supposedly ran them 
out of town about ten years ago 





ptlotro, who operates from his 
modest, $55,000 stucco house, 
also watches over the Chicago 
Mob’s investments in Las Vegas 
casinos and controls loansharking, nar¬ 
cotics and prostitution along the Strip. 
Says a Justice Department official: “Spi¬ 
lotro has become the most powerful man 
in Las Vegas, next to Moe Dalitz [a leg¬ 
endary mobster on the Strip). Spilotro 
takes a cut of all illegal activities of any 
consequence.” He spends much of his 
time traveling by private jet on Mob 
business in California, where he has 
helped Fratianno and Rizzitello guide 
new Mob investments in narcotics traf¬ 
ficking, bookmaking, loan-sharking and 
extortion from legitimate businessmen 
as well as from illegal Mexican immi¬ 
grants who work in garment-manufac¬ 
turing firms owned by the mobsters. The 
Eastern and Midwestern hoodlums have 
run into stiff competition from en¬ 
trenched indigenous gangs in at least 
one field—narcotics. This is still largely 
in the hands of the so-called Mexican 
Mafia, the Nuestra Familia. the Black 
Guerrilla Army and other independents. 

‘Which means siphoning off fends to avoid pay- 
lng taxes on them. 


eager applicants. To replenish the ranks, 
depleted during the years of intense fed¬ 
eral pressure, Mafia clans across the 
country reopened their membership 
books in 1975. Since then scores of new 
soldiers have signed up. Among theth 
were a number of “greenics,” immigrant 
gunmen from Sicily 

What motivates someone to enlist? 
A Mafia defector summed it up for 
Timf: “Money, power, recognition and 
respect" Most grew up in slums, where 
the neighborhood's most visibly success¬ 
ful men were connected with the Mob. 
Says Chicago Police Commander Wil¬ 
liam Hanhardt “The man with the big 
money and a fancy car is a man of pres¬ 
tige. It's something to aim for" There 
are practical benefits to membership: 
protection from competition, easy access 
to skilled lawyers and, if a Mafioso is 
jailed, financial support for his family. 

A new soldier starts at the bottom, 
breaking in as a senior thug’s driver, 
bodyguard or shy lock debt collector. He 
earns about $20,000 a year, in the form 
of cash from his boss, a salary from a 
phantom job in a Mob-infiltrated busi¬ 
ness or a share in the proceeds of a rack¬ 
et If his superior approves, the new man 
can start some minor enterprise of his 
own—loan-sharking, bookmaking, la¬ 
bor racketeering. If he demonstrates a 
taste for violence, business acumen and 
organizational skill, he will rise rapidly, 

For some hoodlums, the ultimate 
goal is to become a boss and enjoy the 
feudal respect and tribute paid all dons 
by their soldiers. Says Manhattan Dis¬ 
trict Attorney Robert Morgenthau: 
“Power is as important to these people 
as money.” 

An ironic fact of life in the Mafia is 
that its mobsters always have money 
problems. For one thing, the tidal wave 
of cash from the rackets, mostly in small 
bills, is difficult to handle. The Gam¬ 
bino family solves this by paying friend¬ 
ly bank employees to exchange small 
bills for big ones that can be transport¬ 
ed easily in satchel-size bundles. 

Last month New York’s Chemical 
Bank was fined $225,000 and fired 25 
employees after pleading guilty to a 
charge of failing to report $8 5 million 
in hundreds of all-cash transactions. But 
a felony count specifically charging the 
bank with Laundering $1 million in il¬ 
licit funds was dropped. 

If wealthy mobsters live like million¬ 
aires. Internal Revenue Service agents 
can ask discomfiting questions Some 
Mafiosi have large sums in secret bank 
accounts overseas, most notably in Swit¬ 
zerland and Liechtenstein, as nest eggs 
in case they ever have to flee abroad. 
Other mobsters keep their escape mon¬ 
ey in bank safe-deposit boxes or hiding 
places called “traps.” Anthony (“Fat 
Tony”) Salerno, a gambler and loan 
shark who was indicted last week on 
charges of running a $10 million-a-year 
numbers operation in Manhattan, used 
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to keep more than $1 million in small 
bills packed in shoe boxes stacked fjrom 
floor to ceiling in a closet of his apart¬ 
ment on West End Avenue. 

Successful Mafia men have several 
gambits for laundering enough cash to 
live exceedingly well by most Ameri¬ 
cans' standards, if not like the jet-set 
multimillionaires that their net worth 
would enable them to be. Some pass 
money to very cooperative bankers, who 
lend it back. Others own legal business¬ 
es with large cash flows—bars, pizza 
parlors, restaurants, jukebox companies 
or vending-machine firms. No matter 
how poorly the business may do, its 
books show huge profits because the 
mobster is pumping in the rackets mon¬ 
ey. thereby converting it into cash that 
can be spent openly. Other Mafiosi have 
no-show jobs, with either their own firms 
or companies run by businessmen who 
owe them favors; they are paid large sal¬ 
aries with money that originally came 
from rackets The Mafia defector inter¬ 
viewed by Time drew a $50,000 salary 
from a travel business in 1968 and $30,- 
000 from his share of a legitimate 
finance company, enabling him to have 
an $80,000 house, two Lincoln Conti¬ 
nentals for himself and a Ford for his 
wife, horses for his children and the use 
of a $ 112,000 yacht owned by his firm. 

H is life-style was typical; so, too, 
was the rigid insulation of his 
family from his life in the rack¬ 
ets. At home, a Mafioso culti¬ 
vates the image of a solid, churchgoing, 
charity-supporting citizen (see box). On 
the job, he keeps up a flashy front by 
wining and dining associates at expen¬ 
sive restaurants and resorts. Nearly 
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The dichotomy of Mafia life was no¬ 
where seen better than at a flashy Man¬ 
hattan restaurant where mobsters used 
to entertain their wives and children on 
Sunday afternoons and return in the eve¬ 
ning with their girl friends. 

For all their washday efforts, top 
Mafiosi can never launder more than a 
fraction of their illegal earnings. Thus a 
valued member of each clan is the "mon¬ 
ey mover/* who specializes in finding 
ways of putting Mob money to work. 
Loan-sharking is a favorite because of 
its quick and huge returns. California of¬ 
ficials estimate that Chicago mobsters 
have invested $50 million in Palm 
Springs bars, restaurants, hotels and real 
estate. As the Mafia defector said; 
"Money layin' around in your pocket 
don't do nothin' but get wrinkles." 

Some mobster money ends up in the 
pockets of the high-priced lawyers who 
keep them out of jail. Carlo Gambino’s 
cousin Joseph Gambino, 47. entered the 
U.S. illegally in 1957, was ordered de¬ 
ported to Italy in 1967 and has used ten 
years of legal maneuvers to keep from 
returning to his homeland Last week 
he was charged with extortion and 
strong-arm tactics in an attempt to take 
over most of the private trash-collection 
business in The Bronx. 

Although several notorious gang¬ 
sters are being prosecuted, pressure on 
organized crime has eased considerably 
in the past few years because of disar¬ 
ray among federal law enforcement 
agencies, notably the FBI, irs and Drug 
Enforcement Administration. They are 
still suffering from the backlash against 
the civil rights violations committed by 



Salerno checking his money 

some overzealous agents in the 1960s 
and early 1970s In addition, the FBI has 
not yet settled down from the inevita¬ 
ble turmoil that folio wed the death of Di¬ 
rector J. Edgar Hoover in 1972; its par¬ 
ent. the Justice Department, has been 
disoriented by a revolving door at the 
top; five chiefs since*1972 

During those years, an attempt at a 
broad-scale attack on organized crime 
by the federal strike forces broke down 



because of internal rivalries. Says Wil¬ 
liam Aronwald, former leader of the 
strike force in New York: "Cooperation 
among agencies is the exception rather 
than the rule." But without joint efforts 
by law enforcement agencies at all lev¬ 
els of government, Aronwald and other 
investigators fear, organized crime can 
never be attacked successfully. He adds: 
"You’ve got to be ballsy. You’ve got to 
be aggressive. You can't wait until they 
come to you.” A successful assault will 
probably require: 

► Concentrating more money and 
manpower on fighting the Mob. Accord¬ 
ing to a study by G. Robert Blakey, di¬ 
rector of the Cornell Institute on Or¬ 


ganized Crime, all levels of government 
employ only 400 lawyers who specialize 
in organized crime. Says he: “The Ma¬ 
fia now has more lawyers than we have.” 

► Permitting easier bugging and 
wiretapping of known members of or¬ 
ganized crime. The courts now require 
investigators to demonstrate that a spe¬ 


cific crime has probably been commit¬ 
ted. If the eavesdropping does not turn 
up enough evidence and the suspects are 
not promptly indicted, they must be in¬ 
formed about the bugs or taps. 

► Enacting stronger IcgislaUon, The 
CartcrAdminlstoti^ 
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<wi«4 ptohibH me laundering df Mob criminals by federal court# involved 
money, tighten lean-sharking statutes fines but no imprisonment and only 20% 
and provide stiff prison sentences for op- were for jail terms of two years or more, 
era ting racketeering syndicates. The One reason: many judges feel that the 
proposals, however, do not solve the cen- mobsters’ crimes, except the killings of 
traJ problem: the very difficulty of prov- each other, are nonviolent and thus less 
ing charges of money-washing, loan- serious than, say, mugging. When jailed, 
sharking and running illegal rackets. mobsters are generally model prisoners 
► Giving convicted racketeers long- and, with their high-priced legal help, 
er prison sentences. The GAO study win paroles more easily than the aver- 
found that over a four-year period, 52% age convict. 


Abov# a0, tfftktf musfbhlaUi end to "7 
Americans’ tolerance for #ny kind of or- 
ganized crime. Romantic notions about . 
the dons and winking acceptance of 
their goods and services create an at¬ 
mosphere that helps the Mob to flour¬ 
ish. Without a profound shift in public 
attitudes, even the most aggressive taw 
enforcement drive against the Mafia and 
organized crime has scant chance of per¬ 
manently cutting into their activities, let 
alope putting them out of business. 


The Godmothers 

They live quietly in the exclusive suburbs of River Forest 
and the Hamptons. There may be a ranch house in Palm 
Springs or a Miami condominium as well. They can afford 
the best of everything, but they have almost nowhere to go, 
few pleasant ways to pass the time Their husbands are often 
away on business, or in jail, or calling on their mistresses 
The wives are isolated not only by bodyguards but also by ig¬ 
norance of the details of their husbands' business activities. 
The men's workday deeds are not discussed at dinner. 

Today most Mafia wives are native Americans, but 
their marriages reflect the old-country values of silence and 
obedience. Family bonds have weakened, but neither the 
generation gap nor the suburban Diaspora has dissolved 
them. Fathers may bankroll their sons in a legitimate busi¬ 
ness or pay their way through medical school. “But if the 
sons don’t have the brains," says an investigator, “they are 
given work in the Mob. The sons don't become plumbers or 
factory workers. That wouldn’t look right ” Many of the 
daughters go to college, but only a few seek careers; most 
marry early. 

The Mafia's code limits social activities. “ ‘Made’ guys 
[Mafiosil don’t like their wives to mingle with the wives of 
other ‘made 1 guys,” sayS a former Mob lieutenant, “because 
they might reveal something about each other. The only thing 
wives go to is wakes, weddings and funerals ” 

Detroit News Reporter Shelley Eichenhorn interviewed 
for Time the wives of three middle- to high-level Mafiosi. 
Her report: 

These women live suspended in contradictions: tree-lined 
Grosse Pointe streets and prison cells; handmade lace and ma¬ 
chine guns; family portraits and FBI mug shots. They dis¬ 
believe the ugly headlines about their men, and they bristle 
at the stereotype of themselves as provincial peasant wives 
who never leave the nursery or their knees. 

“They're not vulgar 01 bold-acting,” says 
one Grosse Pointer. “They are mother and Sgjk ] 
grandmother types—and good ones. Take ^ 

Mrs. Anthony Giacalone Twife of a top Mafia 
figure in Detroit’s ruling family], she’s a quiet, | ^ ! 

lovely lady. Why, she even contributed $20 to IlWLj ! 

the March of Dimes.” EffjVfc , ' 

Mafia wives rarely unburden themselves X : 

to friends, and sometimes not even to their rP-W /vLf n 
parish priests. Says a Grosse Pointe priest: & 

“One woman's husband is in X $ r\ * 

prison. She doesn’t want to be 
asked how he is. The subject is 
never introduced. Her man is 
away; she misses the father of "W .‘ 

her children.” / 1 ;;; /UxjfcFi' l ' , 

When Mass is over, one top- ? , .: 7/; : raS&fc V*^W 

ranking Mafia wife returns . i « r jjif. f 

home where a plaque proclaims r-?: 1 il i J r\ lhtrf|flVy 
her MADONNA OF THE KITCHEN. 'fj ! // SfW QfWt . 7/ 

A hot^ckeoper is here today only / / / tti i* nj 
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because the wife is ill. She makes a point of saying that she 
cares for her own house. It 1 $ a matter of pride. “We live a 
quiet life. It is not our intention to be noticed,” she says. “I’m 
happiest sometimes when they leave my name off the list of 
charity contributors.” 

Sundays, her family gathers in the living room. There are 
shelves of family pictures, and a wall plaque reads: GOD BLESS 
OUR FAMILY. Five children and three grandchildren say grace. 
The head chair is for their father; he is in prison. 

■ 

Across the city in a gracious colonial home, another Ma¬ 
fia wife speaks with pride of her husband, a graduate of a pres¬ 
tigious university who served honorably in the Army. A re¬ 
cent family portrait hangs above the fireplace. Her husband 
is not in the picture; he is serving a five-year term. 

“The worst thing I had to face was the day my husband 
went to prison,” says the wife, a pleasant, stylish blonde. “For 
him, the worst day came when his kids were kicked out of a 
private Grosse Pointe club. 

“I'm so sick of the Italian image of the uneducated house¬ 
wife. The women I know give their time to charities and hos¬ 
pitals They don’t get in the papers. They don’t do it for that. 
1 feel for the Watergate wives. I admire'them for standing by 
their husbands. I uphold that. 

“They have taken my husband out of my home for no rea¬ 
son. Others are murderers, and they walk the streets.” 

Most of the wives are totally untouched by the violence 
that pervades their husbands' lives. Not Jeanne Randazzo, 
Her husband Frank and two other men were shot to death 
last summer in the basement of the Randazzos’ modest home 
on the east side of Detroit. The gunman, a government in¬ 
former named Ernie Kanakis, was acquitted on the ground 
of self-defense; he told a jury that the others had tried to kill 
him with ice picks. 

“Life is nothing,” says Jeanne “Life is a vaporous smoke. 
On the night Frank was killed, he said. Don’t cook, we ll go 
out to dinner.’ He took a shower like he always did, and we 
went to dinner with my son and daughter. After dinner, about 
8:45 p.m., Frank said he had to see someone who was buying 
( our ’74 Cadillac. He said to wait for him at the Golden 

Coach Restaurant. When he 
‘ - jj / didn't come back by 10 p.m , my 

^ , ;• : , |, y son said, ’If l know Dad, he fell 

. j : V asleep in front of the TV set.’ 

/ ' 1 “So we went home. I 

' / , 7 , \ couldn’t get in my own house bc- 

/ j f h . A \ cause of the police and the 

?-V * r/j* grvft ' neighbors. The bodies were still 

v In the basement. I had to move 

^ ~ , in m y mother for three days 

*7'' 7 while the police cleaned up.” 

In the Randazzo parlor, red and 
1 . white checkered bows brighten 

dried-flower arrangements left over 
■"$5?— r r—"*• from Frank Randazzo’s funeral “We 

’ were marr * e ^ years,” says Mrs. 

I) j 0 ' ^ Randazzo, wiping tears from behind 

^ i 1 I ■ ! black-rimmed glasses. “Before you 

iX’-T- know it, it’s goodbye.” 
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Not Much Cheer for Liberals 



During the campaign, and even af¬ 
ter he entered the White House, Jimmy 
Carter kept people guessing as to 
whether he was at heart a liberal 
or a conservative. There was ample 
evidence to support either view. But 
last week, over breakfast at the White 
House, many liberal Democrats feared 
they had glimpsed the real Carter—and 
the sight struck them as unnervirigly 
conservative. 

Carter left top congressional Dem¬ 
ocrats stunned by announcing that he 
meant what he had been saying about 
balancing the federal budget by the 
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much more than \% a year beyond 
the cost of inflation. Said Schultze. 
•Were betting very heavily on busi¬ 
ness investment" to sustain growth. 

Schultze portrayed this penny- 
pinching future with such flair that even 
Federal Reserve Chairman Arthur 
Burns rose to congratulate him—a sol¬ 
id indication that the Administration 
had come around to Burns* conservative 
viewpoint. Said one congressional Dem¬ 
ocrat afterward: “This was a watershed. 
If s classic trickle-down economics. This 
guy doesn't want to do anything." Said 
GOP. House Leader John Rhodes hap¬ 
pily: "That sounds so Republican I'm 
overwhelmed." 

At a subsequent White House break¬ 
fast meeting the next day, House Speak¬ 
er Thomas ("Tip") O'Neill reminded 
Carter that the Democratic Party had 
historically been the "champion of the 
poor and the indigent." There are 12 
million people still on welfare, said 
O'Neill, 7 million of them children. 
There was no consensus among Dem¬ 
ocrats on the Hill to cut back existing 
programs or give up new ones. "I can 
read this Congress," he told the Pres¬ 
ident. “If there is no move to serve 
those who need compassion, we'll run 
into a bag of troubles." Carter replied 
that he may have emphasized restraint 
too much, but he refused to budge on 
the balanced budget. 

Too Much Money. That attitude 
was underscored by a surprise Admin¬ 
istration decision on welfare reform. 
Although Carter had made a major cam¬ 
paign point of prompt reform, he dashed 
that prospect with the curious expla¬ 
nation that the welfare mess “is worse 
than we thought ’* Several options for 
revamping welfare had been prepared 
by IIEW Secretary Joseph Califano and 
debated in five White House meetings 
over the past month, but none of them 
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are going to get is the status quo, w* ob¬ 
viously are going to be very unhappy/’ 
California Assemblyman WiUie Brown, 
a black, complains: ''Liberals are be¬ 
ginning to look at Jimmy Carter the 
way liberals in California look at Jerry 
Brown. He's long on liberal rhetoric 
but short on liberal performance." Per¬ 
cy Sutton, a New York City black lead¬ 
er who is running for mayor, is grudg¬ 
ingly willing to give the new President 
more time: "But six months from now, 
if he has not addressed himself to wel¬ 
fare, I shall be outraged." Welfare re¬ 
form, if it means increased federal as¬ 
sistance, is especially sought by the 
nation's hard-pressed cities. The Dem¬ 
ocratic mayors stand to be alienated 
by any lengthy delay. 

In perhaps the strongest public blast 
at President Carter's policies to date, 
Senator George McGovern told a meet¬ 
ing of the Americans for Democratic 
Action last weekend: “Last year Jim¬ 
my Carter said that full employment 
was his first priority. Then it should 
not be postponed for a second term. 
Let us insist that we not balance the 
federal budget on the backs of the poor, 
the hungry and the jobless." Added Mc¬ 
Govern: "it sometimes seems difficult 
to remember who won last fall." f 

A Step Ahead. But liberal Dem¬ 
ocrats may have nowhere to turn. They 
have lost substantial stature in the par¬ 
ty, and they are on the defensive. Sums 
up one of them. Economist Robert Le- 
kachman: “It may be that the country 
is in a fairly conservative mood. It may 
be that Carter is reading the mood not 
of the 7% to 8% without jobs or the 
20% below the poverty line, but rather 
the more affluent of his constituency. 
Look. Ford almost got elected." 

Carter’s apparent conservatism is 
not all-embracing. Indeed, he is likely 
to please liberals more than conser¬ 
vatives in his plans for reforming the 
Social Security system. His liberal cre¬ 
dentials, moreover, are not in doubt in 


"We keep running into the same 
signposts 

end of his first term The new spend¬ 
ing programs would have to be scrapped; 
some of the existing ones would prob¬ 
ably be cut back 

Carters chief economic adviser, 
Charles Schultze, a longtime liberal, was 
given the task of detailing the case for 
restraint. Pinning his projections mainly 
on expansion m that old Republican 
ward, the private sector, Schultze pro¬ 
jected economic growth totaling 22% 
over a five-year period, creating 9.7 mil¬ 
lion jobs and reducing unemployment 
from its current level of 7% to 4.3% 
by 1981. At the same time, the in- 
ftation rale (now above 6%) would be 
^ pared to just over 4%. Growth alone, 
J* said Schultze, would allow Carter to 
'balance the budget, but federal spend- 
v Jug could not be permitted to increase 



was acceptable to Carter essentially be¬ 
cause they all cost too much money. 

Will Carters stand against in¬ 
creased federal spending lead to se¬ 
rious problems with Congress? Some 
Capitol Hill Democrats are willing to 
live with the President’s fiscal policies, 
and some are even pleased. Notes 
Thomas Foley, a Democrat from Wash¬ 
ington: "It took a Nixon to go to China, 
and it may take a Democrat to bal¬ 
ance the budget." Adds Democrat Lindy 
Boggs of Louisiana: “The theme 1 hear 
from Democrats over and over again 
is that they’re looking for Carter’s type 
of fiscal responsibility." 

But that does not go for many lib¬ 
eral members of the Democratic Party. 
They arc frustrated and disappointed. 
Says Douglas Fraser, who is slated to 


many areas. Indeed, he may be a step 
ahead of left-wing Democrats in ad¬ 
justing to new political realities. Says 
Merv Weston, a New Hampshire ad¬ 
vertising consultant who worked for 
George McGovern in 1972 and Morris 
Udall in the 1976 primaries: "Any Pres¬ 
ident has to become a centrist of sorts. 
In fact. I’ve been pleasantly surprised 
by his stand on human rights, which 
is perhaps the most important of lib¬ 
eral issues." James Wall, Carter’s Il¬ 
linois campaign chairman, agrees: “I 
expected him to be very cautious in solv¬ 
ing social problems with government 
money. Yet on environment and hu¬ 
manitarian concerns, I knew him to 
be very liberal. I think Carter is re¬ 
defining jphat it means to be a lib¬ 
eral." Which means that over the next 


become president of the United Auto four—or eight—years, many liberals 
Workers this week: “What’s the pur- will be redefining what thcyarc,dr 
pose of winning elections? Wewere what it 




CHECKERS SPEECH. 1»S2s "Tho kldt lovo tho dog, wo'ro gonna koop It." 

SEQUELS 

Nixon: Once More, with Feeling 

Richard Nixon's public ordeal on apparent to viewers. The buildup was 

Watergate may finally be over. Certain- lost and so, too, was the incongruous end 

ly the nation has had enough. As he of the session. When Nixon had finished 

faced a televised grilling last week on the his peroration, technicians rushed to 

scandal that destroyed his presidency, shake his hand, congratulating him for 

the disgraced ex-President forced view- getting such a burden off his chest. Frost 

ers to suffer through most of the same old solicitously walked the ex-President to 

distortions and deceptions (along with his Lincoln. Then, as Nixon rode away, 

some new ones) on the now tedious de- Frost clapped with joy. He knew he had 

tails of the criminal cover-up in his taped a gripping show. 

White House. But then, for some 25 Certainly Nixon’s words went be- 
cmotional minutes at ’the end of the yond what most people could have ex¬ 
broadcast, the nation got its first—and, peeled of him. “I let down my friends. I 

it could hope, last—glimpse into the an- let down the country. 1 let down our sys- 

guish and genuine regrets of a once tern of government and the dreams of all 

proud man admitting he had "let the those young people that ought to get into 

American people down." government... Yep, I let the American 

Lost Buildup. If those final mo- people down, and I have to carry that 
ments of the first of four David Frost in- burden with me for the rest of my life." 
terviews with Nixon were moving, it is a Twisting It. But did he really feel 
measure of the widespread cynicism that the fault was his? Nixon mixed his 
Nixon has so long evoked that they seem mea culpa with oblique intimations that 
destined to do little to restore his lost re- he had been done in by foes operating 
spect. As Time correspondents probed with dark motives. While sanctimo- 
public reaction to the show, they found niously asserting that "1 brought myself 
an overwhelming majority of viewers down," he also alluded to a gallery of fuz- 
still as turned off by Nixon as ever, zily defined foes, including the intelli- 
Many even wondered whether Nixon’s gence agencies and "some circles" in 
limited apologia was heartfelt or merely both political parties. "I don't go with 
Checkers-style hokum. the idea that what brought me down was 

Unfortunately, part of the drama of a coup, a conspiracy, etc.," he said. But 
the closest thing to a confession that of course, others had told him "there was 
Nixon is ever likely to make was lost in a conspiracy to get you." And, said Nix- 
the editing of the show. The 90-minute on, "there may have been. I don't know 
broadcast was distilled from almost five what the CIA had to do. Some of their 
hours of grilling by Frost on Watergate, shenanigans have yet to be told.” Still in- 
Nearly an hour of the taping that land- voking his legions of tormentors, he 
ed on the cutting-room floor covered un- added, “I gave ’em a sword, and they 
successful efforts by the gentlemanly stuck it in and they twisted it with relish. 
British interviewer to elicit some admis- And I guess if I'd been in their position, 
sion of responsibility and guilt. The final I'd have done the same thing." 

Nixon monologue that was shown was Nixon's extension of the modified, 
in fact the culmination of a long period limited hang-out to the TV interview did 
of mounting tension on the homey sea- much to undermine the credibility of his 
but this was not apology. So, too, did the false premise on 


WHITE HOUSE, I974> "in thm dmmpmnt volley.. / 





FROST SHOW: "Yep, I #e# thm people down," 

which he based most of his emotional 
self-defense. This was the notion that he 
had fallen mainly because he had pro¬ 
tected his close aides too long. Nixon 
cited British Prime Minister William 
Gladstone's maxim that "the first re¬ 
quirement for a Prime Minister is to be a 
good butcher." Added Nixon: “I 
screwed up terribly in what was a little 
thing and became a big thing. But 1 still 
have to admit I wasn't a good butcher." 

Later: “I made so many bad judg¬ 
ments—the worst ones mistakes of the 
heart, rather than the head." 

The latter prompted a wry—even 



erticl--headtihe fat 

HE RETURNS TO CONFESS HE 1$ GUILTY 
OF HAVING A KIND HEART. Nixon may 
well have been reduced to tears when he 


*$body (rifefcf dMft iua ' 

whole thing would have gpoto away,.. 
[but! clemency was wrong/' If Nixon 
had freed White House Plumbers £. 


finally let his top lieutenants. Bob Hal- 
deman and John Ehrlichman, go (“I cut 
off one arm and then cut off the other 
arm”). But there were tears of self-pity in 
that act. He had failed to fire them ear¬ 
lier not because “they've got to have 
thfeir day in court," as he insisted, but be¬ 
cause he knew their crimes were his 
crimes. As the tapes and testimony 
showed, he had coached them all 
through the cover-up. He cut them loose 
only when the heat got too hot—and 
even then he feared what they could do 
to him if they turned too bitter. 

One participant has already deemed 
Nixon's account wrong. Ehrlichman. 
writing for New York and New West 
magazines from a federal prison camp in 
Arizona, where he is serving a 2'/ z to 8 
year sentence, says that Nixon's expla¬ 
nation was “a swarmy, maudlin ratio¬ 
nalization that will be tested and found 
false," He added that just before Nixon 
fired him, he "offered me a huge sum of 
money. I declined it." 

There were other absurdities in Nix¬ 
on's prime-time show. One was his idea 
that "simply by giving clemency to ev- 


Howard Hunt and Gordon Liddy, as 
well as the five arrested burglars, both 
the congressional howls for impeach¬ 
ment and the public-curiosity about 
what Nixon was trying to conceal would 
have mounted much earlier. 

The Frost interview did not answer 
some of the lingering questions about 
Watergate. What precisely was the Wa¬ 
tergate wiretapping meant to find out? 
Did Nixon know in advance that his re- 
election committee was planning the 
break-in? Why did he not destroy all of 
his tapes before their existence became 
known—or even after? Who erased the 
18% minutes of missing Oval Office con¬ 
versation from the June 20 tape? 

False Premise. Amid all the mis¬ 
statements and warped points of view, 
even on such irrelevant matters as his 
role in Eisenhower's dumping of Aide 
Sherman Adams (see box). Nixon clung 
to the false legal premise that a crime is 
not really a crime if the motive is pure. 
He insisted he had committed no crime 
or impeachable act. Yet unconsciously, 
he actually admitted the latter. "As the 
one with the chief responsibility for see- 


enforced, I did not mdcAtiitf 
ity* he conceded. That very failure was 
one of the grounds cited by the House Ju¬ 
diciary Committee for impeachment. 

Much of the reaction to Nixon's self- 
defense was scathing-even from some 
erstwhile Nixon stalwarts. Said Charles 


Sandman, the New Jersey Republican 
who was Nixon’s staunchest supporter 
on the House Judiciary Committee and 
later lost his congressional seat for his 
troubles: "He was humble, but does that 


change his guilt? I say no." 

That seemed to go for lots of people. 
Declared Mrs. Judith Sciarrillo, a Mash- 


pee, Mass., housewife: "His calculated 
bid for sympathy made me glad to have 
Nixon to kick around once more.” Said 


Cynthia Sherman, a telephone company 
employee in San Jose, Calif.: "I tried to 
look at it objectively, but he was trying 
to appeal to my emotions. He was say¬ 
ing, 'Here I am a broken man, and I 
didn’t realize I was doing this.' 1 didn't 
believe that." Added L.B. Day, an Ore¬ 
gon Teamster official: "I don't feel he 
has any remorse for what he did." 

But even as they disbelieved much of 
what he said, many viewers felt a new 


sympathy for Nixon. Oregon's former 
Governor Tom McCall, one of the first 


An Inoperative Recollection 

One of the more moving moments No. he didn't. When it was dis- 


in the David Frost interview with Rich¬ 
ard Nixon came when the ex-President 
revealed how, while serving as Dwight 
Eisenhower’s Vice President in 1958, he 
had been required to tell the embattled 
Sherman Adams, Ike's closest aide, that 
Ike wanted Adams out. As Nixon poign¬ 
antly recalled it. after long deliberation 
Eisenhower agreed that Adams must 
leave but could not bring himself per¬ 
sonally to tell him. Said Nixon to Frost, 
with great pain showing in his face: 
"You know who did it? I did it." 


closed during a 1958 congressional hear¬ 
ing that New England Textile Man¬ 
ufacturer Bernard Goldfine had given 
Adams a number of gifts, including 
hotel accommodations in Boston and a 
vicufta coat, calls began to rise, even 
in the Republican Party's own ranks, 
for Adams* resignation. At first Eisen¬ 
hower stoutly defended his aide. But it 
was a congressional election year, and 
party pros were convinced that the Ad¬ 
ams affair was damaging their chances. 
Vice President Nixon, assigned to weigh 


party sentiment, found that virtually 
all Republican candidates wanted Ad¬ 
ams out. That jibed with Nixon's own 
view then, though in the Frost inter¬ 
view he never suggested that he pri¬ 
vately sought Adams' resignation. Re¬ 
publican National Committee Chair¬ 
man Meade Alcorn also told Ike, 
“Sherm must go." 

Time Senior Correspondent John 
Steele, then the Time-Life Washington 
bureau chief, remembers how Adams 
got the word. After hearing from Al¬ 
corn, Ike agreed to dump Adams. But 
he himself would not wield the ax 
against his close friend. Ike apparently 
reasoned that the task of cashiering Ad- 






that Nkckk’a warm human 
beinfr lf he’d just come out like this ear¬ 
ly, it probably wouldn't have been half as 
bad. Agreed the Norfolk Ledger-Star 
in an editorial: “It was good that he said 
it, but it would have sounded better if he 
had said it sooner. And for free/* 


Brood Dismay. Howard (“Bo”) 
Callaway, President Ford’s former cam¬ 
paign manager, said Nixon had “shown 
a contriteness that I had not expected.” 
To Oklahoma Republican Party Chair¬ 
man Rick Shelby, Nixon was “candid 
and forthright about the mistakes he ob¬ 
viously made. We saw a side of Nixon 
we’d never seen before.” Norfolk Tavern 


Owner Foster Strickland summed up the 
mixed feelings: “If he had a flat tire. I’d 
stop and help him fix it, but I don’t think 
l would ever vote for him.” 


In an ABC News/Harris poll, 58% of 
all viewers surveyed said the show had 
not made them feel “more sympathetic” 
toward Nixon, although 45*# fell some¬ 


what “sorry for him "An overwhelming 
74% said they felt, despite his denials, 
that Nixon knew he had obstructed jus¬ 
tice. Nearly 60% believed he had lied on 
the program in claiming he did not know 
about cash payments to the Watergate 
burglars until John Dean laid out the 
problem in detail on March 21, 1973 A 
decisive 71% said Nixon should not re¬ 


turn to public life. 

There was broad dismay that the TV 
spectacle was motivated mainly by mon¬ 
ey. Millions wished that Watergate and 
Nixon would simply go away. “I hope 



we can keep this man caged up in San 
Clemente,” said former Colorado Lieu¬ 
tenant Governor Mark Hogan. "He’s a 
scary one.” 

But Nixon is going to remain very 
much in the public eye for a while. On 
Thursday he will perform at his best, de¬ 
scribing for Frost his role in the big 
power politics of dealing with China. 
Russia, SALT and the Middle East. Fol¬ 
lowing that, in successive weeks, will be 
the interviews on the war in Southeast 
Asia, as well as the dissent at home, and 
his final days in office It is also possible 
that Frost will cobble together an extra 
program from the ur.uscd portions of the 


29 hours of tape. Nixon has approved 
the sale of a fifth show, although no 
plans for its airing have been completed. 
Then of course, there will be the mem¬ 
oirs; one of Nixon s aims in undergoing 
his ordeal with Frost was to stir interest 
in his forthcoming book, which is due for 
publication next year. 

But as the same old Nixon ran 
through his same self-serving litany, 
waking echoes of two decades of similar 
public performances, he once again hurt 
himself just at the time he sought to help 
himself the most. In that sense, the per¬ 
sonal tragedy of Richard Nixon goes on 
and on. 


Those Old Tapes Never Fade 


Suddenly it was like the old days 
Turn on the tube or open a newspaper, 
and there was yet another “new” Nix¬ 
on tape. David Frost used three unpub¬ 
lished transcripts to surprise the cx- 
President. The New York Times and 
Washington Post played their newly un¬ 
covered transcripts under big headlines 
Was some new Deep Throat reeling oflf 
tapes in the night whenever a Water¬ 
gate researcher or reporter thought he 
needed one? 

No. But there are transcripts of at 
least 28 Nixon tapes not previously part 
of the public record scattered across the 
U.S. They are from the 73 tapes sub¬ 
poenaed by the Watergate special pros¬ 
ecutor for the conspiracy trial of Nix¬ 
on’s top aides. Although only 30 were 
introduced in evidence, additional tran¬ 
scripts were given to the lawyers and 
witnesses involved. The number of peo¬ 
ple holding transcripts, multiplied by the 
copying machines available, gives an 
idea of what might be accessible to en¬ 
terprising newsmen. 

The prominently headlined Wash¬ 
ington Past entry in the tapes derby was 
questionable* It was a transcript of a 


Jan. 8, 1973 conversation between Nix¬ 
on and Aide Charles Colson in which 
the ex-President purportedly mentioned 
“goddamn hush money.” possibly for the 
Watergate burglars But the transcript 
printed by the Post was an early ver¬ 
sion that bore a warning of “reduced au¬ 
dibility" on its cover. Later, after pub¬ 
lishing its scoop, the Post obtained 
transcripts of the Jan. 8 tape that had 
been prepared by experts on the special 
prosecutor's staff; they had deleted the 
hush money reference, deeming that 
section of the tape to be impossibly in¬ 
distinct—a problem common to most of 
the tapes. Colson said he was "absolute¬ 
ly certain” that hush money had not 
been discussed, and Nixon demanded a 
retraction from the Post. 

■ 

The lode of still-unpublished Nixon 
tapes covers not only his Watergate con¬ 
versations but his Oval Office musings 
over more than two years. They include 
some 900 reels—perhaps 519 miles of 
tapes. Many are stored with the Nixon 
papers at the National Records Center 
in Suitland, Md. The most sensitive 
tapes and papers are still in the Exec¬ 


utive Office Building, now under the cus¬ 
tody of President Carter's White House 
counsel. Robert Lipshutz. The original 
64 Watergate tapes are in a safe in the of¬ 
fice of Federal Judge John J. Sirica. 

The ownership of all the Nixon 
tapes and papers may be decided this 
summer. Overturning an arrangement 
with Gerald Ford under which the ma¬ 
terial would have been shipped to 
Nixon, Congress passed a law declaring 
it to be Government property. Nixon's 
legal challenge to this is now before the 
Supreme Court. Another suit, brought 
by Warner Communications Inc., own¬ 
er of several record companies, claims 
that those tapes played in court are pub¬ 
lic property and should be made avail¬ 
able for copying and commercial sale 
—raising the prospect of Nixon’s Oval 
Office ramblings vying for the Top 40. 

Even if the Supreme Court rules 
against Nixon, it will still be up to the 
General Services Administration to de¬ 
termine who can have access to the pa¬ 
pers and tapes and under what condi¬ 
tions. Settling that, after other court 
challenges, could take months. It is not 
Likely that Nixon's Smoking Pistoi 
Blues . with lyrics by John Ehrlich man 
and arrangement by Bob Haldeman. 
will sopn reach the disc jockey hit lists. 





AN OVERSIZED BLUE BOVINE COLORFULLY DECORATES FARMER HILBERT SCHNEIDER'S BARN IN JOHNSON CREEK, WIS. 


Rural Murals in Dairyland 


Wisconsin motorists may never see 
a purple cow, but they are rubberneck¬ 
ing at an enormous piebald blue one em¬ 
blazoned on Farmer Hilbert Schneider's 
75-year-old barn at Johnson Creek, 34 
miles east of Madison on Interstate 94. 
The blue cow, shown fullface, peers out 
from a halo of stars, sunbursts and com 
stalks in a dazzling 1,530-sq.-ft. mural. 

A giant new wrinkle in billboard ad¬ 
vertising? An acid-age hex sign? No in¬ 
deed. The Bunyanesque bovine is part 
of a statewide barn-painting project, 
Dairyland Graphics, dreamed up by the 
Wisconsin Arts Board under a $32,000 
grant from the National Endowment for 
the Arts. Its purpose: to bring art to the 
countryside—and also bring forth the 
creative talents of local teen-agers. “We 
wanted to give rural children a chance 
to use their imaginations," says Arts 
Board Executive Director Jerrold Rou- 
by, “the same way urban mural pro¬ 
grams have got ghetto kids involved in 
art." In two years some 300 youngsters, 
working under professional artists-in¬ 
residence, have taken up paintbrushes. 


The twelve murals they have paint¬ 
ed arc vivid, unabashed celebrations of 
rural Wisconsin life. On Ken Howell’s 
dairy bam near Ashland, an ore boat 
steams across the clapboard siding, 
while an orange and crimson sun de¬ 
scends in a peacock blue sky. At Oak 
Creek, a 16-ft. cultivator depicted on the 
John and Arthur Mahr barn stands 
amid a luminous crazy quilt of rolling 
hillsides. Past poster-bright stands of 
timber and grazing deer, a lumber train 
with trim red wheels chugs across the 
Lewis Furchtenicht barn in Spooner. 
The facade of Patrick Hennessey’s bam 
in Dodge ville displays primary-hued 
portraits of archetypal Wisconsinites: a 
blue-faced farmer, a crimson-haired girl, 
a gray-and-white-faced iron miner, a 
green-visaged businessman chomping a 
blue cigar. 

No Nudos. Some of the farmers who 
owned the barns balked at first. “They 
wanted to be sure we wouldn’t have any 
nudes or anything," says Cindy Bren¬ 
nan, 18, who worked on the Hennessey 
bright barn of portraits. With the farm¬ 


er won over, the whole community 
would pitch in with the spirit of a pio¬ 
neer barn raising. Local merchants con¬ 
tributed paintbrushes, rollers, tarps and 
scaffolding. Adult volunteers provided 
transportation and meals. Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass and Sears, Roebuck supplied 
the paint. As many as 15 to 25 teen-ag¬ 
ers helped plot the design, scaled it up on 
the barn wall and daubed in the pig¬ 
ments. It was “like painting in a giant 
coloring book,” says Kelly Zeiman, 16. 

The rural mural program has 
brought praise from all sides. Kenneth 
Ray, assistant art professor at the Uni¬ 
versity of Wisconsin in Madison, likens 
the paintings to “an outdoor museum.” 
Governor Patrick Lucey sees the inspi¬ 
ration for “other projects that blend art 
with life.” The kids are delighted, of 
course. “My folks were real proud of 
me,” says Nick Folley, 16, who worked 
on the blue cow. With no mural to paint, 
“I would have sat around and done noth¬ 
ing, I suppose,” he says. Meanwhile, 
Rouby has been getting inquiries from 
all over the country on how to start up 
similar ventures. Says Rouby: “All we 
did was set up a pilot program to see if 
it would work. Well, it did.” 


ARCHETYPES ON HENNESSEY BARN IN DOOGEV1LLE 


AN ORB BOAT STEAMS ACROSS THE HOWELL BARN NEAR ASHLAND 






KLAUS KINSKI AS THE DOOMED, POWER-MAD SPANISH EXPLORER IN AQUIRKC 



Meditation on Madness 

AGUIRRE, THE WRATH Of GOD 

Directed and Written by WERNER HERZOG 

In 1560 a party of Spanish explor¬ 
ers, pursuing their curious national 
dream of El Dorado, are stopped by the 
fierce mountains and jungles of Peru 
The commander detaches a smaller 
group to proceed down a rather forbid¬ 
ding river to see if they can discover 
some easy way out of this bad country. 

The leader of this party is a gentle 
spirit, dignified and impractical To him 
there is nothing ridiculous in the sight 
of his men toiling along treacherous 
trails, weighted down by armor, strug¬ 
gling to transport an entirely useless 
cannon. He has brought his wife with 
him and his second in command's 
daughter. What begins as an obviously 
dangerous journey soon turns into a 
manifestly self-destructive one. The 
rafts built to navigate the river are in¬ 
adequate to its currents. And then, of 
course, there are the Indians, always 
in the shadows, picking off stragglers. 
But the worst danger derives from the 
Spaniards’ delusions, and the most de¬ 
luded of all is that second in command, 
the Aguirre of the title. He foments a 
mutiny, places the one nobleman pres¬ 
ent in nominal charge of the expedition 
and, acting in that pliable gentleman's 
name, proceeds to tyrannize his ever 
dwindling band. 

Before long, he creates a govern¬ 
ment, complete with constitution and 
courts. He declares independence from 
Spain and claim to the vast land he and 
his group are dreamily yet viciously 
floating through, starving as the Indi¬ 
ans grow bolder* In the end, no one is 



ing his plan for the conquest of the en¬ 
tire continent to the indifferent jungle, 
as hundreds of marmosets swarm over 
his waterlogged raft. 

Director Werner Her/og, 35, is Ger¬ 
man, and it is clear that he was drawn to 
this story, which derives from a histori¬ 
cal incident, because he sees in it a par¬ 
able applicable to his country’s recent 
past. That, however, is not something he 
insists on, any more than he insists on 
the absurdity of the activities he patient¬ 
ly, unemphalically records in a movie 
that unfolds slowly but never slackly. 
The most admirable thing about Aguirre 
may be the discipline with which Her/og 
tells his tale He docs not indulge him¬ 
self in any comments on the action or in¬ 
sist. as most historical dramatists do. on 
the obvious parallels between his mate¬ 
rial and modern issues He does the au¬ 
dience the honor of allowing it to discov¬ 
er the blindnesses and obsessions, the 
sober lunacies he quietly lays out on the 
screen. Well acted, most notably by 
Klaus Kinski in the title role, gloriously 
photographed by Thomas Mauch. 
Aguirre is, not to put too fine a point on 
it, a movie that makes a convincing 
claim to greatness. Richard Schickel 

Over There 

BLACK AND WHITE IN COLOR 
Directed by JEAN-JACQUES ANNAUD 
Screenplay by jeanjacques annaud 
and GEORGES CONCHON 

England entered World War I, ac¬ 
cording to the Chancellor of Germany, 
“just for a scrap of paper." 3 " In Black 
and White in Color , a dusty outpost in 
French West Africa also enters the war 


*A reference to the treaty guaranteeing Belgium's 
neutrality. 



paper s whichreveals that the 

conflict has been raging in Europe for 
six months. 

Until this moment in 1915. the white 
colonials in the outpost have been on 
congenial terms with a nearby, equally 
unaware German settlement. Now they 
work themselves into a froth of jingo¬ 
ism and decide they must attack their 
neighbors. More precisely—and this 
touches one of the film's controlling iro¬ 
nies—they decide their black natives 
must attack the Germans' natives. 

Act of Atonement. Black and , 
White in Color is the dark-horse win¬ 
ner of this year s Oscar for best foreign 
picture. It was filmed by a French unit 
in the Ivory Coast in what almost 
amounts to an act of atonement: the 
movie not only presents a comically pet¬ 
ty microcosm of war, but in its terse, un¬ 
derstated way gives a withering account 
of the racial ignorance and contempt on 
which colonialism was built. The result 
hardly renews one's faith in human na¬ 
ture, but it is consistently riveting and 
grimly amusing. 

The scene is vividly set—the metal¬ 
lic glare of the sun, the midday lulls dur¬ 
ing which the air sings with insects. The 
French merchants and their wives con¬ 
nive and squabble among themselves, 
fighting off the boredom and psychic im¬ 
potence that come with their isolation. 
Missionary priests browbeat the natives 
for wood carvings, then ship the choic¬ 
est home to be sold and burn the rest as 
being in "bad taste." 

The film does not shrink from por¬ 
traying the natives as largely a benight¬ 
ed, scruffy lot who are driven to prac¬ 
ticing their own reciprocal racism Two 
uncomprehending priests, being borne 
in divans by sweating natives, arc 
charmed by a work song that actually^ 
says, "My white man is fat as a bull 
and his feet stink." 

When the German settlement, re-,^ 
buffs the French attack and threatens 
retaliation, this fragile social fabric 
disintegrates amid bluster, cowardice, 
hoarding and panic Only one man 
keeps his head: a quiet, boyish geogra¬ 
pher (Jacques Spiesser) who reveals an 
unsuspected flair for command. He su¬ 
persedes the decent but feckless resident 
sergeant (Jean Carmet) and brilliantly 
mobilizes the local garrison. 

However, the geographer's disci¬ 
pline and intellect turn out to mask a fa¬ 
natic's zeal. He imposes an implacable 
martial law and calmly uses torture to 
recruit troops from the countryside. 
Even his eccentric respect for the hu¬ 
manity of the natives becomes a form 
of arrogance. He enjoys publicly parad¬ 
ing his black consort in order to mor¬ 
tify the provincial gentilities of the mer¬ 
chants' wives. His ascendancy, far from 
a triumph of the humane or heroic, is a 
kind of parable of the tendency of a fear¬ 
ful populace to conspire in the rise of a 
dictator. 

All these points are admirably made, 

SI 



It doesn’t 
take much to 
become a refugee, 


Your race or 
beliefs 

can be enough. 


A. IS- BANERJEE.. 

12, Mohanlal Muk. St. 

TARPARA 712258 (HOOGHLY). 


mm 


UNHCR is the Office of the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 
Our job is to co-ordinate the world¬ 
wide voluntary efTorts to solve refugee 
problems 

To give the rights of man back to 
refugees The right to work, to education 
Freedom of religion Identity papers 
Travel documents Legal protection. 


You can show your solidarity with 
people in need by supporting the voluntary 
refugee organisations in your country 
They don't ask your help to support 
refugees forever and ever. 

They need your help to make refugees 
self-supporting. 

Living a useful, peaceful and happy life 
somewhere in the wnrfd Just as you do. 
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SPIESSER AS COLONIAL ZEALOT 

Dignified and impractical. 

but they click into place a little too neat 
ly. The film has an air of premeditation 
an almost palpable sense of the filn 
maker's mordant intelligence *shapinj 
the scenes. Of course, if you are a di 
rector making your first full-length fea 
ture, as Jean-Jacques Annaud is here 
this is the kind of flaw to have. It cer 
tainly does not prevent Annaud frorr 
bringing things id a powerfully ironic 
finish. 

The war ends with the German set¬ 
tlement being liberated by a British de¬ 
tachment—commanded, in another tari 
touch, by a swarthy Indian captain. Un¬ 
der the terms of the distant armistice, 
the captain claims the German territo¬ 
ry for England The French and Ger¬ 
man colonials sit down again ovei 
drinks, having learned nothing from the 
experience but that “the niggers who 
were German are now English." The ge¬ 
ographer finds that his German coun¬ 
terpart is a fellow university man, and 
they share a well-bred chuckle over their 
common socialist youth Race and class 
reassert themselves. There is no sense 
of relief: ahead, as we know from the 
vantage point of 1977, still lies the tur¬ 
bulent, bloody ordeal of 20th century 
A frica. Christopher Porterfield 

All Fall Down 

THE DOMINO PRINCIPLE 
Directed by STANLEY KRAMER 
Screenplay by adam Kennedy 

As a novel, Adam Kennedy's The 
Domino Principle was a thriller of more 
than usypl style, distinguished by a fair¬ 
ly serious attempt to penetrate the mind 
of the sort of loser who* if properly ma¬ 
nipulated, can be turned into a political 
iM toots,;} 



the heavy hands of Director Stanley 
Kramer, and, despite Kennedy's pres¬ 
ence at the screenwriter's keyboard, ev¬ 
erything that made the book good, pop¬ 
ular fiction has somehow been lost. 

The main lines of the plot have been 
retained, but they constitute what has 
become a standard trip down paranoia 
lane. Who are all these vaguely men¬ 
acing character actors? What are their 
motives for knocking off a man we must 
assume is either a President or a pres¬ 
idential candidate? 

Much screen time is devoted to dem¬ 
onstrating that the conspiracy against 
this distant political figure is widespread 
and heavily financed. People are forev¬ 
er getting into and out of a variety of ve¬ 
hicles, but all these goings-on make for 
neither arresting imagery nor suspense. 
And they have no function whatever in 
explicating the psychology of the mur¬ 
derer, a small-time punk whom the un¬ 
named organization has gone to enor¬ 
mous trouble to spring from jail. 

Gene Hackman plays him, and, be¬ 
cause llackman is a star, the killer has 
been given many redeeming sweetnesses 
that were not present in the book's por¬ 
trayal of a hard, turned-in man who had. 
it seemed, come out to only one person, 
a low-caste wife Candice Bergen is 
strangely cast as the wife in the film, 
playing the role with her hair colored a 
deglamorizing brown. But her scenes 
with Hackman have neither flair nor 
fire, and their love seems merely fab¬ 
ricated to satisfy a movie convention 

But why go on? The picture is a bor¬ 
ing botch in every way, unconsciously 
exemplifying the film's, itie. When the 
first domino in a row is somebody like 
Stanley Kramer, you can count on him 
to fall down clumsily and knock down 
all the rest. R.S. 


HACKMAN & BERGEN IN DOMINO 




Her father gave her away 
when she was three years old. 

i-;-1 

He had to. Her mother was dead. He was incurably 
ill and could no longer give Angelina food and shelter. 

So like thousands of other destitute boys and girls 
she was brought to one of our Cl homes for care. 

For $12 a month, you can help us save such a child. 
Through our “adoption” program, you can help 
provide a child with medical attention, adequate food, 
education, warm clothes. And hope. 

But please hurry. Write to Mrs. Jeanne Clarke Wood, 
Children, Incorporated, Box 5381, Dept. TI-73, 
Richmond, Virginia, U.S.A. 23220. 

I wish to “adopt” a bov Dgirl Din___ 

Name of Country. 

I will pay $12 a month ($144 a year, U.S. dollars). En¬ 
closed is my gift for □ a full yearD the first month. Please 
send me the child’s name, story, address" and picture. I 
understand that I can correspond with my child. Also, I 
may discontinue the “adoption” at any time. 

□ I cannot “adopt” a child, but want to help with $- 

□ I am interested and would like more details. 

Name __ 

Address. 

City_ .State- _Zip_ 

\bu can “adopt" a child from Africa, Asia, L^atin America, Middle 
East, U.S.A. — Appalachian or American Indian children. (Or any 
child of greatest need.) Gifts are U.S. income tax deductible. 

Children,Incorporated 






PITTSBURGH PITCHER STEVE BLASS (RIGHT) CELEBRATES 1971 WORLD SERIES VICTORY 

Splendor in the AstroTurf 


FIVE SEASONS: A BASEBALL COMPANION 

by ROGER ANGEU 

413 pages. Simon & Schuster. $9.95. 

Despite all the televised hoopla, 
there are still sports fans who find the 
Super Bowl an irritant or a snore This 
same group is unmoved by the specta¬ 
cle of professional basketball: ten tall 
millionaires in their underwear, jumping 
into the air every 24 seconds. Hockey? 
Hooliganism on the rocks. Left cold by 
winter sports, these fans survive the icy 
months with summer memories and sea¬ 
soned expectations. Baseball is their 
game, of course—the only game. If win¬ 
ter comes, can spring training be far 
behind? 

That was once what Baseball Fan 
and Author Roger Angcll (The Summer 
Game, 1972) calls one of the “sunlit ver¬ 
ities of the game." Not any more. Dis¬ 
putes between owners and players have 
delayed spring training twice m the past 
five years—precisely the troubled peri¬ 
od recaptured in Five Seasons. This bit¬ 
tersweet collection of baseball reporting 
recounts the fading of other summer 
truths. Many clubs have ripped up the 
grass in the ballparks and installed ar¬ 
tificial surfaces (“the cheaper spread”). 
Pitchers in the American League no 
longer take their cuts at the plate; some¬ 
thing called a designated hitter does that 
for them. Thanks to the delay of league 
play-offs and the lure of prime-time TV 
ratings, World Series games are regu¬ 
larly played on frigid October evenings. 
Last fall in Cincinnati, Angell notes, 
“the wretched, blanket-wrapped, hud¬ 
dled masses in the stands flumped their 
mittened paws together in feeble sup¬ 


plication, pleading now for almost any 
result that would send them home.’ 1 

An editor at The New Yorker (where 
most of the 16 pieces originally ap¬ 
peared), Angell is a formidable humor¬ 
ist. Yet he sees all the current tinkering 
with baseball as no laughing matter. He 
imagines a time when the World Series 
will be totally surrendered to television, 
transported to some domed stadium, and 
made the excuse for a week of canned 
spectaculars. If network and baseball 
moguls have not already dreamed up 
this plan, they will now. Angcll protests- 
“We are trying to conserve something 
that seems as intricate and lovely to us 
as any river valley.’’ 

Horn Blowing. True fans need no 
convincing. They can read Five Seasons 
for remembrances of games, pennant 
races and World Series past, for anoth¬ 
er chance to think about their beloved 
sport under the tutelage of an expert. 
Yet Angell’s passion for baseball is 
enough to convert the heathen. Millions 
of casual TV viewers saw Red Sox 
Catcher Carlton Fisk’s extra-inning 
home run in the sixth game of the 1975 
World Series. Angell’s account goes be¬ 
yond the heroics on the field. He imag¬ 
ines people all over Ney England re¬ 
ceiving the news—“jumping up and 
down in their bedrooms and kitchens 
and living rooms, and in bars and trail¬ 
ers, and even in some boats here and 
there, I suppose, and on backcountry 
roads (a lone driver getting the news 
over the radio and blowing his horn over 
and over, and finally pulling up and get¬ 
ting out and leaping up and down on 
the cold macadam, yelling into the 
night) ...” The moment passes, but not 




AUTHOR ROGER ANGELL A SON WATCH BALL GAME 



BOSTON'S FISK COAXES 1975 SERIES HOMER FAIR 
Going beyond the heroics on the field . 

before it is inducted into the Hall of 
Fame of the mind. 

Angell’s style neatly complements 
the balance, pace and mathematical ex¬ 
actitudes of the game he celebrates. He 
does not throw many high, hard ones; 
he favors the change-of-pace, the round¬ 
house curve. He describes how pitchers 
deliver the fiendishly unpredictable 
knuckle ball: “They merely prop the ball 
on their fingertips (not, in actual fact, 
on the knuckles) and launch it more or 
less in the fashion of a paper airplane, 
and then, most of the time, finish the de¬ 
livery with a faceward motion of the 
glove, thus hiding a grin.” What does 
the hapless catcher do in trying to snare 
the knuckle ball? An “imitation of a 





bulldog cornering a nest of field mice.’* 

Five Seasons contains leisurely off- 
the-diamond reporting: Angell travels 
through the hinterlands with a major 
league scout, a species of rugged indi¬ 
vidualist now threatened by cooperative 
head-hunting and centralized data 
banks. He visits three hyper-fans of the 
Detroit Tigers and comes up with a deft 
report on the joys of obsession. He 
spends time with Steve Blass, a top 
pitcher for the Pittsburgh Pirates until, 
during the winter of 1972, he inexpli¬ 
cably lost the knack of getting batters 
out. Angell quotes one of Blass's coach¬ 
es: “You know, old men don’t dream 
much, but just the other night 1 had this 
dream that Steve Blass was all over his 
troubles and could pitch again.” 

Is not such poignancy wasted on a 
game? Angell thinks not, for several rea¬ 
sons. Baseball's vivid intensity, the de¬ 
mands it makes on players and know¬ 
ing spectators, is the very stuff of dreams. 
The freebooting expansion and big- 
money dealing have also made it a 
model of reality, ‘‘no longer a release 
from the harsh everyday American busi¬ 
ness world but its continuation and apo¬ 
theosis.” Angell admits the foolishness 
of rooting for a professional sports team, 
a constantly revolving roster of athletes 
playing for money. Except for one thing. 
“What is left out of this calculation,” he 
writes, “is the business of caring—car¬ 
ing deeply and passionately, really car¬ 
ing —which is a capacity or an emotion 
that has almost gone out of our lives.” 
Five Seasons radiates this capacity—and 
nurtures it Paul Gray 

Bloody As Could Bo 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF CHAUCER 

by JOHN GARDNER 

328 pages. Knopf. $12.50. 

As a born teacher will do when he 
is peddling a beloved subject that is 
thought to be impenetrable. Novelist 
and Medievalist John Gardner clowns 
a bit in this amiable biography of Chau¬ 
cer. He includes a faker’s guide to the 
pronunciation of Middle English, to 
which, after a discourse on the swampy 
places to be avoided in negotiating the 
letter e, he adds, “If this is too confus¬ 
ing, try to follow, in general, the pro¬ 
nunciation of the Cisco Kid: ‘Boot hom- 
bray, thees ecs nut yoor pecsstol.’ ” 

Although his manner is easy, Gard¬ 
ner has not written a slight book. He suc¬ 
ceeds in counteracting the popular sup¬ 
position that the medieval period was 
excessively religious and dull. As he 
demonstrates, the age was worldly, tu¬ 
multuous and as bloody as could be 
wished. And Chaucer, who was born in 
about 1340, spent his life at the center 
of the commotion. 

Much is known of Geoffrey Chau¬ 
cer's life, much lost. He was a vintner’s 
son who rose (through cleverness and, 
no doubt, the ability to entertain high¬ 
born ladies with after-dinner recitals) to 



PORTRAIT OF GEOFFREY CHAUCER 
Ransoming a poet for £ 1 6 . 


become a government official, courtier 
and diplomat under three successive 
monarchs—Edward II. Edward III and 
Richard II. He was at least briefly a sol¬ 
dier, and while fighting m France under 
the Black Prince, he was captured, then 
ransomed for £ 16. The smallness of this 
sum is a favorite joke among Chauce- 
rians, but it amounts to $3,840 in mod¬ 
ern terms, by Gardner's computation, 
and probably was only part of the ran¬ 
som paid. In a time of famine, plague, 
constant war, baronial feuding and se¬ 
rious peasant uprisings, the poet lived 
to be nearly 60—which was old in the 
14th century—and died peacefully. 

For what is lost—details of Chau¬ 
cer's personal history, shadings of his 
personality—Gardner relies on scholar¬ 
ly guesses and novelistic license. After 
all, he teaches medieval literature at 
Bennington and, as the author of Gren- 
del. The Sunlight Dialogues and Octo¬ 
ber Light, is one of the most enterpris¬ 
ing American novelists of the ’70s 

He infers, largely from Chaucer's 
poetry, that the author of The Canter¬ 
bury Tales was shrewd, playful, funny, 
a mocker, but even-tempered, a religious 
man capable of what Gardner slyly calls 
“willing suspension of belief.” Though 
the poet, as a matter of convention, de¬ 
nied all personal knowledge of love, his 
love poetry was strongly sexual. 

Underlying Chaucer's sturdy, bal¬ 
anced genius, Gardner sees a charac¬ 
teristically medieval conviction that the 
world made sense. Chaucer viewed man 
as a “responsible, moral agent in a baf¬ 
fling but orderly universe.” Yet his fin¬ 
est work was full of ironical laughter; a 
“canterbury tale,” in medieval slang, 
was a lie. 

Readers of The Life and Times may 
find themselves hooked on Chaucer. For 
those who do, Gardner has thoughtfully 
and simultaneously provided a sterner 
volume of criticism: The Poetry of Chau¬ 
cer (408 pages; Southern Illinois Uni¬ 
versity Press; $ 15). John Skow 


Skin D •op 

CERTAIN PEOPLE: AMERICA'S BLACK ELITE 
by STEPHEN BIRMINGHAM 

301 pages. Little, Brown. $8.95. 

In his latest social history, Stephen 
Birmingham does for the black rich 
what he did for the Irish rich in Real 
Lace, the Jewish rich in Our Crowd, and 
the Wasp rich in The Right People. With 
a raconteur's ear for a good anecdote 
and an interior decorator’s eye for a 
well-placed objet dart, he classifies the 
values of the wealthy blacks, their hab¬ 
its, schools, clubs, skin tones, accents, 
charities and floor plans. 

We learn, for instance, that tlu^Chi¬ 
cago apartment of Ebony Publisher John 
H. Johnson has walls of leather, floors 
of petrified wood and a Jacuzzi whirl¬ 
pool ill every bathroom. Such ostenta¬ 
tion, we are told, is frowned upon by 
the black old guard, who prefer the qui¬ 
et good taste of Sag Harbor summer 
houses and Episcopal church services. 
That the black rich unbridgeably divide 
themselves into old and new money 
seems to come as a surprise to Birming¬ 
ham, whose naivetg in such matters 
—whether real or feigned—quickly be¬ 
comes cloying After ten years of 
traveling among a growing list of eth¬ 
nic elites, he has little excuse for such a 
lack of insight into the phenomena he 
purports to study. 

Agile Hands. Indeed, Certain Peo¬ 
ple is so flawed that it is hard to decide 
where to find fault first—in Birming¬ 
ham's cavalier disregard for documen¬ 
tation or in the complacent banality of 
his observations. For example, he traces 
the current class distinctions among 
blacks to the old divisions between house 
slaves and field slaves, then perempto¬ 
rily concludes that the reason why 
blacks rarely succeed in business is that 
“they don’t quite like each other.” In a 
later chapter, he notes that blacks do 
make skilled surgeons, perhaps, he adds, 
“because they have especially deft and 
agile hands.” 

Birmingham’s coup de grace. how¬ 
ever, is a chapter called “Taste.” He 
takes up what he calls “the complicated 
question of black taste, or perhaps, lack 
of it.” and finds that all is “not quite 
right.” Why, puzzles Birmingham, 
should the aristocratic wife of Washing¬ 
ton's black mayor “satisfy herself with 
plastic plants in her house and settle for 
brightly colored glass ceiling fixtures”? 
Why does a Harlem socialite place a 
huge Steuben glass bowl in the center 
of her coffee table and fill it with gold- 
painted walnuts? Why, he asks, do so 
many blacks drink Kool-Aid and smoke 
Kool cigarettes 9 Birmingham’s answers 
are even more idiosyncratic than his 
questions. He theorizes that “the asso¬ 
ciations of the words Kool and cool, as 
in keeping one's cool' and playing it 
cool,’ have much to do with this.” But 
progress, at least Birmingham's notion 
of it, is at hand; he has noticed that more 





upwardly mobile blacks are now “es¬ 
chewing Cadillacs in favor of compacts 
and station wagons." 

Birmingham could be forgiven his 
lapses of judgment in his previous works, 
because he compensated his reader with 
a good read. In Certain People, howev¬ 
er, he remains insensitive to the tragic 
involutions of identity that make the 
black elite very different from—and 
much more vulnerable than—its white 
counterpart. Birmingham’s premise in 
Certain People , as in his previous works, 
is that an upper class emerges from peo¬ 
ple who have the deepest and most solid 
feeling of their own worth. What he fails 
to take into account is that the black 
upper class, many of whom value them¬ 
selves by how closely they approximate 
white standards, often must cope with 
a self-hatred that is as profound as the 
white elite's self-esteem. 

White Ancestor. With little appar¬ 
ent appreciation of its implication, Bir¬ 
mingham casually mentions that some 
wealthy, light-skinned blacks prefer to 
adopt children rather than risk giving 
birth to a dark-skinned heir. Damned 
by the very values they exalt, the black 
elite may search for evidence of white 
ancestors only to feel the shame of il¬ 
legitimacy when they find them. When 
members of a class hesitate to reproduce 
themselves because they literally regard 
their skin color as a deformity, there 
seems little point in pretending that 
what separates them from the white up¬ 
per class is a fondness for Kool-Aid or 
painted walnuts in Steuben glass bowls. 
By substituting gossip for insight, Bir¬ 
mingham has produced a book that 
lacks not only a thesis but also a 
heart Le Anne Schreiber 
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Mr. Amo Farber and family in Bemeck, Switzerland. 


The Swiss village of Berneck 
gives me inspiration. You see. 

I'm an architect and there are 
many old houses around here 
that are maintained very nicely. 
For example, the house behind us 
was built in 1729. Of course, 

I build modern buildings. 

Every day 1 drive almost 200km 
:o meet with customers or from 


one building site to another. 
Budgeting and supervising are 
a big part of my job, from small 
houses to large apartment 
complexes. I’m always busy with 
different kinds of jobs. 

I test-drove Datsun in 1970 
and have been driving Datsun 
ever since. This is my third 
Datsun. With four children I need 


a comfortable family car, yet 
1 like Datsun's sporty feel. 
Because Datsuns show a high 
standard of quality, maintenance 
costs have always been next to 
nothing. And any family man 
would like Datsun's famous 
fuel economy. My Datsun is like 
my favorite kind of house, well 
made and long lasting. 


A. N 

K. M' 

Ottawa 
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Product off NISSAN 
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Frederick Forsyth’s Rolex is like his novels 
Tough, accurate and very stylish. 



Frederick Forsyth is not a prolific 
writer. 

To date, he has only written three full- 
length novels. And yet The Day of the 
Jackal , The Odessa File and The Dogs 
of War have all become instant bestsellers 
around the world. 

Already, his first two books have been 
made into successful feature films. 

Forsyth’s writing is characterised by 
a blend of uncannily authentic detail and 
superb story-telling. 


The facts are drawn from his own 
many experiences as a front-line war 
correspondent; the fiction, from something 
the craftsmen at Rolex appreciate only 
too well - a sense of style. 

Frederick Forsyth wears a Rolex Day- 
Date watch. 

In 18ct. gold, with matching bracelet, 
it is certainly easy on the eye. 

But, as he explains, it is also immensely 
practical. 

“I can wear my Rolex all the time. 

I never have to take it off, even to use a 
chain saw. Nothing seems to bother it’.’ 

At home—a magnificent house set in 
25 acres of County Wicklow, The Garden 
of Ireland —he enjoys the occasional after 
noon’s shooting - but only for wood-pigeons.. 

Apart from his Rolex, Frederick Forsyth 
is particularly pleased with the coat you see 
him wearing in the photograph. 

He spotted it in a shop in London, 
and asked of what fur the collar was made. 
The assistant told him. 

“Jackal!’ 

ROLEX 

of Geneva 



Pictured: The lSct. gold Day-Date with matching bracelet. 





What We Are 

To the Editors: 

The energy crisis [May 21 affords 
Americans a priceless, if sad opportunity 
for self-awareness. Priceless, in that we 
shall find out once and for all whether 
there is anything in American life 
stronger than vulgar materialism and 
mindless hedonism. Sad, in that there 
are few reasons to trust that in the strug¬ 
gle for energy, justice will prevail over 
selfish vested interest. But at least we'll 
all see ourselves for what we really are. 

Norman Ravitch 
Grenoble, France 

I want to know—am 1 the only 
American who somehow still hears a 
mother's ‘‘Turn out those lights" every 



SOLAR ENERGY DEMONSTRATOR 


time she leaves a room? 1 was raised on 
conservation and recycling, and not be¬ 
cause of economic need or environmen¬ 
tal concern Nor did it have anything 
to do with heroism or sacrifice. 

Rations and taxes are not the only 
solutions to the energy crisis and envi¬ 
ronmental pollution What we need now 
s more mothers who harangue us to 
.ears with reminders to slow down, turn 
Dff, and wash out and save. 

Paule S. Hewlett 
Bell a ire, Texas 

As an American living abroad, I per¬ 
sonally have seen the sharp contrast be- 
ween our car- and convenience-orient- 
jd society and everyday life in Europe 
The cost of living here is higher, of 
:ourse, but I've yet to see any indica- 
ion of the gross waste and general dis- 
egard for the environment so typical 
n the U.S. It is time for Americans to re- 
urn to that which offers quality instead 
if only quantity, and to cease being pre- 
iccupied with temporary conveniences 
md new and improved products. 

Stephanie Chase 
Rhode St. - Genkse. Belgium 


The nearest village is six miles away; 
the closest supermarket is 28. My car is 
not a toy—it is a life support. But I would 
grimace and agree to the proposed gas¬ 
oline tax if all revenue were used solely 
for the development of new sources and 
supplies of energy. 

But when the breeder-reactor pro¬ 
gram is scrapped, when a hydroelectric 
dam cannot be built in order to preserve 
the lousewort, the crisis seems just an¬ 
other means of taxing, draining and de¬ 
pleting our greatest natural resource, the 
citizens of the United States. Let Mr. 
Carter use what we have, develop what 
we need, or let him tell it to—and tax 
—the lousewort. 

Sheilah Burgers 
Washington. Va. 

Sitting in a small country like Den¬ 
mark, we can see European politicians 
sighing with relief that somebody has 
had the courage to do what Carter has 
now done: told us the unpleasant truth 
about our unsure future if we do not very 
quickly change our attitude toward the 
waste of energy. 

Gerda Winding 
Valby, Denmark 

Cries of outrage should greet the 
President’s blatant grab for more pow¬ 
er; instead, we sagely nod our heads and 
agree that we must sacrifice for the good 
of the state. Rather than demanding the 
repeal of the energy price controls that 
caused the crisis, we blindly resolve to 
give the Government even more author¬ 
ity over our lives. This is war—war 
against our liberty—and we are surren¬ 
dering without firing a shot* 

Jeff Friedman 
Northbrook. 111. 


Seizing Eastern Trawlers 

The Scandinavian fishing zones are 
daily violated by East European trawl¬ 
ers lApril 251, and there seems to be 
only one workable solution: follow the 
U S Coast Guard's example and board 
and seize the vessels. 

Bengt Enbom 
Copenhagen 


A Way of Life 

What person has the right to say ho¬ 
mosexuality is wrong? Certainly not 
Anita Bryant IMay 21 or even a judge 
for that matter. It is a way of living, a 
way of life that has been around as long 
as mankind. So now it finally comes out 
into the open, and it's about time. 

Adele Corneau 
Burlington, Vt. 

Homosexuality means the same 
thing today as it meant in the days of 
Sodom and Gomorrah—and God has 
not changed his judgment of it. He con¬ 
demned it then, and he condemns it 
today. If individuals allow it to contin¬ 
ue in their lives, they will be judged with¬ 


out mercy, just as the inhabitants of 
those two cities were. 

Malloy C. Nagy 
Pharr. Texas 

One of the indications of the ever¬ 
lasting strength of Christianity is its abil¬ 
ity to withstand the damage done to it 
by the Anita Bryants of this world. 

Dale F. Miller 
Norfolk 


Terror in Argentina 

“Argentina's military government 
has brought the country from paralysis 
to the edge of hope," writes Barry Hil- 
lenbrand [April II], an assertion based 
on interviews with business leaders and 
members of the junta. 

4 Hillenbrand tells us nothing about 
what the millions of Argentine workers 
think. He quotes not one of the more 
than 10,000 political prisoners, and not 
a single relative of those hundreds who 
have “disappeared.” Nor do we hear 
from any of the other thousands of vic¬ 
tims of Videla’s military dictatorship, 
which rules by terror—kidnaping, tor¬ 
ture and murder. 

Edge of hope? For whom? 

Margaret J. and David E. Lilienthal Jr. 

Florence 


Lust, Tigers and Arabs 

If Robert Hughes were receptive to 
color in painting he would not assert that 
Kenneth Noland's pictures [May 21 lack 
substance. Just as is the case with Ma¬ 
tisse and the Impressionists, the wider 
ambitions of Noland's paintings have to 
do with what is internal to the painting 

If Mr. Hughes would concern him¬ 
self with art instead of "theatricality, 
lust, tigers and Arabs,” the reader would 
not have to be drawn into his private 
fight against formalism and the criticism 
of formalists. 

Anthony Caro 
London 

Where was Robert Hughes when we 
needed him? There were plenty of art¬ 
ists calling a stripe a stripe in the '60s, 
but the art world, in its exquisite snob¬ 
bery, never noticed them. Artists today, 
particularly women artists, are doing 
work which is consciously referring to 
ornament, and it is far more complex 
and interesting than anything Noland 
turned out. 

Judy Seiget 
New York City 

It is encouraging—and long overdue 
—to hear an art critic give a rational re¬ 
view of a contemporary art form like 
Kenneth Noland's paintings, rather 
than the self-serving claptrap which has 
come to be usually associated with what 
passes for modem art. 

Gary Wiethorn 
Santa Ana. Calif 
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MARKET W£fcK & MILESTONES §!• 


On a Volume of 97,065,160 Dim, 
the New York Stock Exchange Com¬ 
posite closed at 54.14, down .16 for the 
week ending May 13, 1977. The Dow 
Jones 30 stock industrial average was 
928,34, down 8.40. Standard Sl Poor’s 
500 stock index was 99.03, down .46. 
Among significant N.Y.S.E. stocks: 


: Stock 
Allied Ctism 
AliimCoAm 
Amer Airlines 
Am Brands 
Am Can 
Am Motors 
AT*T 
Avon Prod 
Beth Steel 
Boeing 
Burro 


rterTroc 
Champ Inti 
Chrysler 
Clark Equip 
Control Data 
DuPont 
Eastern Air 
East Kodak 
Esmark 
Exxon 
Ford Motor 
Gen Dynam 
Gen Elec 
Gen Foods 
Gen Motors 
Gen Tel ft El 
GaPac 
Goodyear 
Greyhound 
Gulf Oil 
Inco Ltd 
IBM 

Int Harv 
Inf Paper 
Int TeiftTel 
Johns Man 
Kresae SS 


Kresge: 

LTVCor 


->orp 
Litton Ind 
Lockheed 
McD Doug 
Merck Co 
3M 

Mobil Oil 
NCR 
Owens III 
PacGasft El 
Pan Am 
Penney JC 
Philip Morris 
Polaroid 
ProcGam 
RCA 

Reynolds Ind 
Rockwell Inti 
Sears Roe 
Shell Oil 
Std Oil Cal 
Tenneco 
Texaco 
Textron 
Time Inc 
TWA 
UAL Inc 
Union Car 
US Steel 
UfdTechnol 
Westinghouse 
Wqpl worth 
Xerox 


49} 


m 


301 


67 


Net 

Close Chana 


3l'/i + '% 

30% None 
20 '/. + % 
14 None 

St :t 

253'/, -3 

J7 - % 

st ;.t 

Sh :tt 

12% * 


It 


.. -1% 

*7'/, -2 

42 + % 
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tern, To Evonne OqoiftgDng Caw- 
fey, 25, second-ranked Woman tennis 
player in the world, and Roger Cawley, 
27, a London metals broker: their first 
child, a daughter; in Beaufort, S.C. 
Name: Kelly Inalla. 


Died. Mauricio Borgonovo, 37, For¬ 
eign Minister of El Salvador who was 
kidnaped by leftist guerrillas, last month; 
shot to death by his abductors; found 
on a road outside San Salvador. The kill¬ 
ing of Borgonovo was one of many as¬ 
sassinations committed by both terrorist 
and government groups in the wake of 
the country’s questionable February 
elections claimed by the military- 
backed government party. The wealthy 
businessman was kidnaped by members 
of the Farabundo Marti Popular Lib¬ 
eration Front, which demanded the re¬ 
lease of 37 political prisoners in ex¬ 
change for his life. When President 
Arturo Armando Molina refused to ne¬ 
gotiate, the leftist group announced that 
Borgonovo had been “executed in a rev¬ 
olutionary war to establish socialism.” 

■ 

Died. James Jones, 55, author of 
From Here to Eternity and six other nov¬ 
els; of congestive heart fkilure; in South¬ 
ampton, N.Y. A dentist’s son from Rob¬ 
inson, Ill., Jones joined the Army out of 
high school in 1939 and drew a fat ra¬ 
tion of experience: Honolulu, Schofield 
Barracks, amateur boxing, Pearl Har¬ 
bor, Guadalcanal, Purple Heart, Bronze 
Star. He packed his Army days with him 
when he came home, marching its 
brawling, grumbling, whoring charac¬ 
ters through his typewriter and onto the 
pages of From Here to Eternity . which 
catapulted him to fame and money in 
1951. But Jones never matched his ear¬ 
ly success. In Paris for 16 years with his 
wife Gloria, he doggedly kept on writ¬ 
ing, but his craggy face was greeted more 
warmly on the boulevards than his nov¬ 
els ever again were ty the critics. 

■ 

Died. Joan Crawford, seventyish, 
one of the screen’s most durable stars; of 
a heart attack; in New York City. Bom 
Lucille LeSeuer in San Antonio, she 
worked her way through high school, got 
into show business as a chorus girl. Spot¬ 
ted by a movie talent scout, she caught 
the public’s eye as a Charleston-mad 
flapper in the 1928 silent Our Dancing 
Daughters. She adored stardom, courted 
her fans lavishly and fought aggressively 
for meaty roles in such ’30s classics as 
Rain, Grand Hotel and The Women. 
finally won an Academy Award for Mil¬ 
dred Pierce in 1945. After three marriag¬ 
es to actors, she wed Pepsi-Cola Chair¬ 
man Alfred Steele in 1955, tirelessly 
promoted the company and was chosen 
as its first woman board member in 
1959, after Steele’s death. Plagued by 
miscarriages, she adopted four children. 
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Although most companies 
planning multi-national 
strategies know the market 
very well indeed, it can tfc 
helpful to know where to 
get additional information 
on it. 

If your company is 
searching for such informa¬ 
tion on a city, a country, or 
a continent, we’d suggest 
you get in touch with your 
nearest TIME advertising 
sales office. . 

There you’ll find studies 
on international trends use¬ 
ful to any company plan- 
ning a multinational 
marketing strategy. 

They’re yours for the 
asking. Let TIME help you. 
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Lindbergh: The Heroic Curiosity 


The air above the North Atlantic, so lonely half a cen¬ 
tury ago that Charles Lindbergh said he communed with 
ghosts and guardian spirits, is dense now with 747s, the fly¬ 
ing auditoriums that are Just beginning their summer trade. 
Passengers doze over their drinks, eat flash-frozen steaks, 
watch movies through a passage as passive as Muzak. The 
New York-to-Paris odyssey that took Lindbergh 33% hours 
would be a 3%-hour streak for the Concorde. 

The phenomenon of Lindbergh, the romantic soloist who 
dropped out of the darkness at Paris’ Le Bourget Airport 50 
years ago this week, may be difficult for the world of 1977 to 
understand. The minute he completed the first one-man flight 
across the Atlantic, the 25-year-old aviator, boyish yet re¬ 
served, became a hero of the world. He hated to be called 
“Lucky Lindy”—luck had nothing to do with it, he said, just 
skill. Yet he had intersected with history at precisely the 
right moment: technology and pub¬ 
lic mood conspired to endow Lind¬ 
bergh with an almost primitive 
magic. 

“Every historical change,” 
wrote Anthropologist Bronislaw 
Malinowski, “creates its mytholo¬ 
gy.” Lindbergh was the mythic hero 
of early aviation. In 1927 flying 
shone with the innocence of its new¬ 
ness and possibility, with the un¬ 
trammeled zest of lifting off from 
the earth. Aloft, wrote Lindbergh, 

“1 live only in the moment in this 
strange, unmortal space, crowded 
with beauty, pierced with danger.” 

He was a sky lover; his was a rare 
moment: personal confidence and 
skill in partnership with a machine, 
not overwhelmed by it, as would 
happen later. 

N ow, of course, Lindbergh is 
more an item of receding 
Americana than a hero who engag¬ 
es the popular imagination. Yet the 
impulse that he represented—ex¬ 
ploration and adventure, pressing 
toward new physical and psychic 
limits—remains lively in many dif¬ 
ferent areas: in space, in the depths 
of the oceans, in the mysteries of spiritual phenomena. 

" Both the U S. and France are celebrating the anniversary 
of Lindbergh’s flight. At “Spirit of St. Louis” banquets in 
seven cities, the Charles A. Lindbergh Memorial Fund hopes 
to raise $500,000 for conservation, exploration and aeronau¬ 
tic research. His widow Anne Morrow Lindbergh, along with 
Sons Jon and Land and Daughter Reeve, is appearing at the 
dinners. The U.S. Postal Service is issuing a special stamp 
showing the Spirit of St. Louis in flight. In Washington, the 
Smithsonian Institution's National Air and Space Museum, 
where the plane is on permanent display, has assembled a col¬ 
lection of Lindbergh memorabilia—including his flying out¬ 
fit, a $25,000 check he won as a prize for the flight, and his 
barograph, which recorded altitude changes and proved that 
he made no landings between New York and Paris. 

“Here is a hero,” Nietzsche wrote many years earlier, 
“who did nothing but shake the tree when the fruit was ripe. 
But just look at the tree he shook!” The significance of Lind¬ 
bergh was as complicated as his personality. His exploit, pro¬ 
claimed precisely because he achieved it alone, served to pro- 
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mote a new age of aviation technology in which men and 
women would be increasingly absorbed into teams, into bu¬ 
reaucracies. Lindbergh rode the Spirit of Si. Louis on the up¬ 
drafts of the ftiture, but in many ways he was one of the last 
individualists. Even in the ’20s, he represented a kind of nos¬ 
talgia. In an era of Teapot Dome and bathtub gin, he seemed 
to Americans a cleaner, sharper version of themselves, as 
bright as a new silver dollar, still inventive and vigorous. If, 
as Historian Frederick Jackson Turner said, the U.S. ran out 
of frontier in 1890, Lindbergh opened a new frontier in the air 
—the U.S. arcing back in triumph to its European origins. 

It is possible that from the beginning, Lindbergh was bur¬ 
dened with a bit more symbolism than he should have been 
made to carry. His flight, for all its significance, was in some 
ways merely a handsome stunt. It was also one of the first 
great media events of the century. Frenchman Raymond Or- 
teig had offered $25,000 for the first 
nonstop flight between New York 
and France.* Through the winter 
and early spring of 1927, the news¬ 
papers—then in one of the most ag¬ 
gressively competitive eras of 
American journalism—had pro¬ 
moted the race among Admiral 
Richard Byrd, the polar explorer, 
and others. In April, Noel Davis 
and Stanton Wooster were, killed 
during a trial flight. Two other fly¬ 
ers disappeared. Lindbergh was the 
Midwestern dark horse, caricatured 
as a Minnesota rube, self-sufficient, 
spunky as a cowlick. The possibility 
of another death gave the public a 
shot of adrenaline: Death v. the Kid. 

In many ways, the papers were 
wrong about Lindbergh from the 
start. Somehow the myth was al¬ 
ways askew; up until his death from 
cancer on Maui in 1974, Lindbergh 
remained elusive, difficult. Far from 
being merely a sort of hayseed ge¬ 
nius of mechanics, he was the son 
of a populist Republican Minnesota 
Congressman and a schoolteacher, 
whose father, Charles Land of De¬ 
troit, was a distinguished dentist 
who invented porcelain caps for 
teeth. Lindbergh had lived in Washington, D.C., and stud¬ 
ied at the University of Wisconsin until he dropped out mid¬ 
way through his sophomore year to take a course in flying. 
At 25, he was tough, intelligent and probably the best pilot 
in the U.S. 

Lindbergh was amazed at becoming a hero. Efts life 
changed forever. After the Paris flight, people stole his laun¬ 
dry for souvenirs. When he wrote a check, it would be kept 
for his signature. Once, after a hearty lunch with some pilot 
friends, a group of women ran squealing to fight over the wet 
corncobs he had left on his plate. In 1932 came the kid¬ 
naping of the Lindberghs’ child. He never forgave the mob of 
reporters who, he thought, had frightened the kidnaper into 
killing his son, or the pair of photographers who broke into 
the Trenton, NJ., morgue to photograph the baby's body. 

The Lindberghs bitterly departed for England; Lindbergh 
thought it too painftil and dangerous to be a hero in his own 
country. While abroad, he began a strange flirtation sttth 
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Nazi Germany. In a aeries of visits at the in¬ 
vitation of Hermann GOring. he was dined, 
toasted, decorated with the Service Cross of 
the German Eagle and led on carefblly 
planned inspection tours of German aircraft 
factories. As GOring hoped, Lindbergh came 
away persuaded that Germany’s air superior¬ 
ity was overwhelming. 

E arly in 1939, Lindbergh returned to the 
U S., now as a preacher. Intervention in s 
the European war, he said at the time, was 5 
being promoted by something like a conspir- i 
acy of “the British, the Jewish and the Roo- £ 
sevelt Administration.'’ Relations grew s 
strained with friends and even his in-laws, who 3 
favored intervention. His hero’s luster dulled, sfhntof sr. it 

Novelist J.P. Marquand, a friend, explained 
indulgently, “You’ve got to remember that all heroes are hors¬ 
es’ asses.’’ Lindbergh became the most glamorous evangelist 
of “America first” Roosevelt compared him to a “copper¬ 
head.” Lindbergh resigned from the Army Air Corps Re¬ 
serve, and after Pearl Harbor, F.D.R. refused to take him 
back. Instead, Lindbergh became a technical consultant for 
Ford and later for United Aircraft. By 1944, he finagled his 
way to the Pacific as a consultant and, though a civilian, man¬ 
aged to fly 50 combat missions. On one of them, he shot 
down a Japanese plane. 

Within a decade after the war, Lindbergh’s reputation 
was rehabilitated. Eisenhower reinstated hifn in the Air Force 
Reserve and promoted him to brigadier general. He had be¬ 
come a millionaire through his association with, among oth¬ 
ers, TWA and Pan Am. Lindbergh wandered the earth for 
Pan Am, trying out its planes, advising on air routes. But his 
spirit had changed. He felt far closer to nature than to ma¬ 
chines. He wanted not so much his old exhilarations of flight 
as peace for the blue whales and the primitive Tasaday of the 
Philippines. 

Lindbergh was a thorough professional, but he seemed to 
suggest a wonderfbl elan, a sense that anything is possible. 
That deep urge for individual adventure remains. Sometimes 
it merely involves robust hobbies—banging down white-wa¬ 
ter canyons in rubber rafts, hang gliding on the thermal cur¬ 
rents, roping up the faces of cliffs. But beyond weekend di¬ 
version, there remains a vast array of exploration and 
adventure. It ranges, says Apollo 9 Astronaut Russell 
(“Rusty”) Schweickart, “from the massive NASA kind of ex¬ 
ploration to some intermediary type, such as Jacques Cous¬ 
teau’s efforts, where there is no question that the driving force 
is a single individual, all the way to individual exploration.” 

The nature of space exploration is necessarily profoundly 
different from that of Lindbergh’s solitary flight. It costs bil¬ 
lions of dollars, as against the $15,000 that Lindbergh spent. 
Astronauts, however highly trained, are nonetheless essential¬ 
ly cargo as they are flung out of gravity on a rocket’s nib. The 
astronaut, says Sir George Greenfield, a literary agent who has 
specialized in accounts of explorations, “is more like a bus 
driver than an adventurer.” The Viking spacecraft investigat¬ 
ing Mars are made of thinking metal. The only humans aboard 
the Pioneer 10 spacecraft are the little sketches of a man and a 
woman that are meant to show extraterrestrial creatures what 
we look like. Still, says Neil Armstrong, the first man to walk 
on ground other than that of earth, “we are dealing with the 
spirit of mankind, searching on into infinity.” 

There are many other frontiers. Exploration of the ocean 
depths may become a new counterpart of the space program. 
Scientists are engaged in a fascinating search into the struc¬ 
ture of atomic particles. “This is a new world of muons, of 
quarks, and we shall have to invent a new language to cope 
wkh it,” says M.I.T. Physicist Victor Weisskopf. Others are ex- 
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oe 8 are hors- Lindbergh’s feat was technologically progressive; its tra- 

is evangelist jectory pointed into the fbture. Much of today’s adventuring 
► a “copper- is essentially regressive—men employing ever more primi- 
* Corps Re- tive modes of transportation. Thor Heyerdahl's crew sailed 
to take him in the papyrus rafts called Ra I and II to show that ancient 
msultant for Egyptians might have discovered America. His 1947 voyage 
finagled his aboard the Kon Tiki was similarly primitive, 
vilian, man- In the summer of 1975, William F. Buckley Jr. made an 
em, he shot Atlantic crossing—chronicled in his book Airborne —aboard 
his 60-ft. cutter Cyrano. Says Buckley: “All adventure is now 
s reputation reactionary.” With loran, radar, autopilot and vintage wines, 
le Air Force Buckley was not Exactly blown across the ocean on a naked 
He had be- raft. Even the most venturesome solitary sailors today—men 
among oth- like Sir Francis Chichester, who circumnavigated the globe 
lie earth for in 1966-67 in his 53-ft. boat Gipsy Moth IV —have the ad- 
jtes. But his vantage of sophisticated hull and sail design. Says Tristan 
than to ma- Jones, a small, bearded Welsh sailor who has circumnavi- 
ons of flight gated the globe three times, crossed the Atlantic 18 times 
saday of the under sail, nine times alone: “The boats I sail wouldn't have 
existed before now. They are fitted with the best technology 
e seemed to of our time, from stainless steel to freeze-dried food.” 

is possible. Lindbergh's flight was a kind of adventure with a purpose 
. Sometimes —to expand the horizons of aviation. Much of today’s adven- 

fi white-wa- turing involves mere stunts. Even these can have a cranky 
hermal cur- grandeur about them, or can prove to the individual something 
veekend di- about his limits. Several years ago, an English curate pushed a 
ration and Chinese wheelbarrow 2,000 miles across the Sahara. Japan’s 
lut Russell Naomi Uemura, 36, has a gift for feats: alone, he has scaled 
kind of ex- some of the highest peaks of four continents (Mont Blanc, Kil- 
:ques Cous- imanjaro, Aconcagua and McKinley), and he joined an expe- 
riving force dition that climbed Everest in 1970. Then Uemura alone dog- 
oration.” sledged all the way from Greenland to Alaska—490 days 
profoundly across an icy 7,200 miles. Why? Says Uemura: “In an age when 
It costs bil- technology enables you even to reach the moon, an adventure 
ergh spent, is only possible where there is no technology.” 

is essential- _ 

t’s nib. The I indbergh and other adventurers proceeded in part out of 
ent who has mm what W.B. Yeats called “the fascination of what’s diffi- 
like a bus cult.” The urge to explore, sheer curiosity, is genetically cm- 
investigat- bedded in the human mind. As Ahab said: “This was re- 

lans aboard hearsed by thee and me a billion years before the oceans 
i man and a rolled.” Sailor Tristan Jones is someone Lindbergh would have 

fttures what understood. “Out there,” says Jones, “is a very great void. It’s 
tan to walk full of wonderful phenomena and it all belongs to us. If the sin- 
ng with the gle explorer didn't believe that, he would never bother going 
into the unknown.” Lindbergh began as a boyish barnstormer 
f the ocean of the new science of flight. “It took me years to discover,” he 

:e program, wrote much later, “that science, with all its brilliance, lights 
3 the struc- only a middle chapter of creation, a chapter with both ends 
f muons, of bordering on the infinite, one which can be forever expanded 
sge to cope but never completed.” That fbsion of mystic and mechanic, so 
hen axe ex- American, was what gave Lindbergh his fascination—the lit¬ 
eral enactment of a spirit soaring; alone. lime* Morrow 
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The Pentagon is not always the labyrinth of secrets that out¬ 
siders imagine. For^tjbis week’s cover story On defense, Correspon¬ 
dents Bruce Nclan arid Jerry Hannifin penetrated the maze and found, 
according to Hannjfin, that the military is "one of the most acces¬ 
sible beats in Washuigton." “Ft’s no bunker filled with manic Strange- 
loves planning the ndxi war/* says Nelan. “It’s really like any other 
big company, except that its business is national security. People 
stop to chat in the halls, and the doors of the brass are open." 

Nelan attributes the Pentagon’s new candor to Defense Secre¬ 
tary Harold Brown and his Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs, 
Thomas B. Ross. Brown announced when he took over that he was 
running an open administration and 
that all legitimate questions would be 
answered. Says Nelan: "It’s* not that 
the uniformed officers suddenly think 
reporters are wonderful or even re¬ 
sponsible—they don’t. But they have 
reached the conclusion that being se¬ 
cretive is only going to compound 
their image problems." 

In the course of six weeks of re¬ 
porting, Nelan interviewed not only 
Brown but the Deputy Secretary of 
Defense, two Assistant Secretaries of 
Defense, the Air Force Chief of Staff, 
the Chief of Naval Operations, five 
other generals and two admirals. 

Hannifin was granted access to the 
North American Air Defense Com¬ 
mand in Colorado Springs, Colo., where he monitored NORAD’s world¬ 
wide and deep-space observation systems. Another major stop for 
him was "Pentagon-South," the Army Materiel Command in Ar¬ 
lington, Va., where Army engineers develop and test new hardware. 

The first part of the cover story, analyzing the U.S. arsenal, was 
written by Burton Pines. Frank Merrick, who also did our cover 
story on then Defense Secretary James Schlesinger in February 1974, 
wrote the profile of Brown, while Writer Robert Goldstein brought 
the old dogfaces, Willie and Joe, into the nuclear age. 

■ 

Launched as a fledgling wartime venture in 1941, Time’s over¬ 
seas editions have played a major role in making their parent mag¬ 
azine one of the world’s largest international publishing operations. 
Last week, as part of a continuing commitment to the world mar¬ 
ketplace of commerce and ideas. Time hosted 54 executives of major 
European advertising firms on a visit to our New York headquar¬ 
ters. The week included a series of seminars and informal chats with 
editors, writers and executives. Eric Sidler, a partner in the Charles 
Barker agency of Frankfurt, summed up the value of these gath- 
Swings in a discussion of international advertising styles: "The British 
have great humor and creativity, the Germans do terrific research, 
Swiss and Italian design is without peer. What U.S. advertising does 
best is bring everything together." 
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4 COVER STORY: p. 8 , The present U.S. military arsenal is 
unquestionably the most powerful in the nation's history. 
But how long this arsenal can protect the U.S. and its in¬ 
terests is a question that preoccupies an increasingly broad 
spectrum of defense experts and politicians in the U.S. and 
abroad. U.S. Secretary of Defense Harold Brown is meeting 
in Brussels with European allies to discuss strengthening 
NATO. At the same time. Secretary of State Vance is head¬ 
ing for Geneva to explore new Strategic Arms Limitation 
Talks (SALT) with Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromy¬ 
ko. The SALT talks could well affect the status of U.S.-So¬ 
viet relations for years to come. Both Brown and President 
Carter have warned Soviet military strategists that the U.S. 
will increase its deterrence capabilities in response to a con¬ 
tinuing Soviet buildup. But the deployment of some new 
weapons may be limited or actually prohibited by their huge 
price tags. 


THE UNITED STATES: p. 19. Vice President Walter Mon¬ 
dale believes that his first months in his much-disparaged of¬ 
fice have been entirely different from the traditional ex¬ 
perience. In an interview with Time, he seemed ideologically 
comfortable with the President, whom he characterized as 
a conservative. He said many of the President’s proposals 
were liberal in concept but affected by the lack of “a lot of 
big money.” He said that his assignment in Africa was to 
have in-depth discussions with South African Prime Min¬ 
ister Vorster about Namibia. Rhodesia and primarily South 
Africa. In no way, he said, was he a substitute for Secretary 
of State Cyrus Vance or U.N. Ambassador Andrew Young, 
p. 23. In his second televised interview last week, former 
President Richard Nixon fairly bubbled over with talk-show 
trivia about world leaders he has known. His performance 
was in sharp contrast to his combative, emotional and fre¬ 
quently uncomfortable appearance a week earlier. He talked 
expansively of Chairman Mao, Nikita Khrushchev and 
Henry Kissinger. Of Mao, Nixon recalled he had “been a 
tough, ruthless leader, but it didn't show in his hands. They 
were very fine, delicate hands.” Nixon remembers Khru¬ 
shchev as “boorish, crude, brilliant, ruthless, potentially rash, 
with a terrible inferiority complex.” He seemed to de-em- 
phastee Kissinger's importance in his Administration. Nixon 
said the former Secretary of State spoke of resigning “per¬ 
haps half a dozen times.” 


ENER0Y:p*24. By the year 2000, oil production in the non- 
wtffM enuid fi.ll Short of meeting demand by 15 
U ^ k day—about a* much as the U.S. 


now uses, according to a 291-page report tp be released this 
week by a group of 35 experts. They include industrial, gov¬ 
ernment and academic authorities from twelve oil-import¬ 
ing nations and three exporters. The report says that the 
timing of the shortage depends largely on Saudi Arabia's pro¬ 
duction policies and could show up as early as 1981. Some 
critics of the report say that its assumption of a free world 
economic growth annually averaging 4.4% is high, that its 
expectations for new reserves are low, and that it does not an¬ 
ticipate “surprises” in energy technology. 





ECONOMY & BUSINESS: p. 25. While President Carter’s 
sharp turn toward fiscal conservatism has distressed and di¬ 
vided his liberal supporters, so far it has not changed the out¬ 
look for a continued strong economic expansion in the U.S. 
This was the dominant impression of the TIME Board of 
Economists, which sized up the new President's economic 
performance for the first time. Real G.N.P. (discounted for 
inflation) could well expand at an annual rate of 7% in the 
second quarter before slowing somewhat. The Board saw 
growth at 5.8% to 6% from the fourth quarter of 1976 to the 
fourth quarter of this year. Most members forecast that the 
unemployment rate, now at 7%, would decline by year’s 
end to about 6.5%, the lower end of the Administration’s tar¬ 
get range. 

*> 

THE WORLD: p. 32. Unless hard decisions are made right 
now, Asia will experience massive food shortages by the mid- 
1980s and sink ever further into desperate rural poverty. 
That is the grim conclusion of a new 490-page Asian agri¬ 
culture survey prepared by experts for the Manila-based 
Asian Development Bank. The most important reason: pop¬ 
ulation increases have kept pace with or outstripped notable 
production increases in most Asian countries. As a result per 
capita food production has remained “virtually static over 
the past two decades/’ Another reason is unemployment and 
underemployment. Good harvests during the past three years 
have filled up reserve granaries throughout the Far East, yet 
“in these same countries literally millions of people are still 
going to bed hungry in the same way they have been doing 
for as long as they can remember. They simply are unable to 
find an occupation which will bring in enough income to feed 
themselves or their families.” 

p. 33. Australia has relied heavily on air travel ever since 
the industry was in its infancy. But last week very few Aus¬ 
tralians were flying anywhere. The nation’s 1,000 air-traffic 
controllers were on strike. More than 27,000 passengers wait¬ 
ed around to leave the country, and another 20,000 waited 
to get in. At week's end the controllers voted to resume 
work after receiving assurances that their pay demands 
would receive a speedy hearing. 
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In the heart of the Pentagon, a heavy 
oaken door leads to the supersecret Na¬ 
tional Military Command Center. No 
one gets through the door without pre¬ 
senting a color-coded Joint Chiefs of 
Staff identification badge, which armed 
guards scrutinize under ultraviolet light. 
In one section of the two-story center, 
shifts of officers and men from all four of 
the armed services maintain a round- 
the-clock vigil. A red telephone links 
them directly to the White House; a 
beige phone can instantly reach any U.S. 
military commander anywhere in the 
world. Mounted on one wall are half a 
dozen computer-fed display screens 
(each 6 ft. by 8 ft.), which flash the status 
of VS. forces. Last week, at the press of 
a button, the screens gave this picture of 
some of the U.S. strategic strength on 
station: 1,054 nuclear-tipped interconti¬ 
nental missiles, most of them sited in 
concrete-reinforced underground silos 
scattered across the Great Plains; 21 
nuclear-powered submarines gliding 
stealthily through the world’s oceans, 
their 336 slender missiles within range of 
Soviet targets; 90 B-52 bombers ready to 
take to the air on 15 minutes' alert; six 
aircraft-carrier task groups deployed in 
the world's oceans; five combat-ready 
divisions positioned in Germany from 
the Rhine to the East-West frontier. 

These are just a part of the forces in 
the American military arsenal—un¬ 
questionably the roost powerful in the 
nation’s history. But how long they will 
suffice to protect the VS. and its inter¬ 


ests is a question that preoccupies an in¬ 
creasingly broad spectrum of defense ex¬ 
perts and politicians in Washington and 
other Western capitals. 

It is this concern with the ftiture mil¬ 
itary adequacy of the U.S. that caused 
two senior Cabinet officers to fly to Eu¬ 
rope this week for very different kinds 
of talks. The assignment of Secretary of 
Defense Harold Brown: to meet in Brus¬ 
sels with America’s closest European al¬ 
lies to discuss ways of strengthening 
NATO. The assignment of Secretary of 
State Cyrus Vance: to confer in Geneva 
with Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei 
Gromyko about a new Strategic Arms 
Limitation Treaty. The salt talks could 
affect the status of U.S.-Soviet relations 
for years to come. 

D ramatic results are not expected 
immediately from either of the 
talks. Still, the gravely important 
subjects to be discussed at both will 
help Washington answer a multibUlion- 
dollar question: What does it take to de¬ 
fend America? Facing the Administra¬ 
tion in the next year are a series of 
complicated and costly decisions con¬ 
cerning new weapons systems and force 
modernization that are likely to deter¬ 
mine the military profile of the U.S. 
through the end of the century. Pres¬ 
ident Carter has said that if it appears 
"the Soviets are not acting in good faith 
with us [in the arms talks] and that an 
agreement is unlikely,, then t would be 
forced to,consider a much more deep 


commitment to the development and de¬ 
ployment of additional weapons." 

Second to the President, the man 
who is likely to have the greatest influ¬ 
ence on these critical decisions is Harold 
Brown, 49, a veteran Defense intellectu¬ 
al and armchair warrior who brings 
more expertise to his spacious, third- 
floor Pentagon office than any of his 13 
predecessors. Brown, like the President, 
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perform, the onite* rnteeWe will be 
one of the rrwtfr*pointsof contention 
at the salt talk*. The Air Force's 
cruise (left) is 14 ft. long and 26 In. in 
diameter. The Navy model, the Tom* 
ahawk, Is longer (21 ft.) and more 
slender. Tipped with a 200-klloton 
nuclear warhead, the long-range 
version can fly at 590 m.p.h. to tar¬ 
gets more than 1,500 miles from Its 
launch platform on a B-1 or B»52 
bomber. What sets the missile apart 
from forerunners like the Nazi buzz 
bombs of World War II is Its terrain 
contour matching guidance system, 
which allows the cruise to follow the 
lay of the land at treetop height and 
strike within 100 ft. of Its target. 


THE UNITED STATES 


is on record with a warning to Soviet mil¬ 
itary strategists: “If llhe Soviets] contin¬ 
ue to increase the size and effectiveness 
of their strategic forces, this country be¬ 
yond question will respond to ensure 
that our forces continue to provide a de¬ 
terrence that is credible.” 

The deployment of some new weap¬ 
ons may be limited or actually prohib¬ 
ited, however, by their huge price tags. 
A new 91,000-ton Nimitz-class nuclear- 
powered aircraft carrier, for instance, 
costs $2.2 billion to build and equip, ex¬ 
cluding its complement of 100 war¬ 
planes. That is six times the price (ad¬ 
justed for inflation) of World War II's 
U.S.S. Lexington. 

EFT) g DEFENSE SECRETARY HAROLD DROWN 



Another crucial factor in any arms- 
procurement decision will be how the 
new weapon contributes to the U.S. ar¬ 
senal's several missions. As Pentagon 
planners analyze the situation, there are 
three principal tasks: 

1) DETERRING A SOVIET NU¬ 
CLEAR ATTACK: Effective deter¬ 
rence, Brown told Time Pentagon Cor¬ 
respondent Bruce Nelan, can be defined 
as “the likelihood that a strike on this 
country would be retaliated against in 
such a way as to do grave and fatal dam¬ 
age to the Soviet Union.” Most U.S. de¬ 
fense experts believe that the best deter¬ 
rence is obtained by deploying a “triad” 
of nuclear delivery systems—-land-based 
intercontinental ballistic missiles like 
the Minuteman; missiles, like the Polar¬ 
is and Poseidon, launched from subma¬ 
rines; and bombs and missiles delivered 
by piloted planes like the B-S2. 

The U.S. now has at various stages 
of development new “follow-on” gener¬ 
ations of weapons systems for each of 
the components of the triad. If it seems 
that any of the existing systems are los¬ 
ing their effectiveness, new strategic 
weapons can quickly be authorized to 
strengthen the weak link. For example, 
concern about the growing vulnerability 
of the nation's 1,000 Minutemen to a sur¬ 
prise Soviet missile attack could move 
the Administration to develop a less vul¬ 
nerable missile. 

2) FIGHTING A MAJOR CON¬ 
VENTIONAL WAR: Says Brown: “We 
cannot ignore the possibility of renewed 
warfare on the Korean peninsula or the 
need to support the Republic of Korea 
in the event of an attack.” In Western 
Europe, there is growing concern that 
NATO’s conventional forces are not ca¬ 
pable of slowing and then repelling a 
nonnuclear invasion by the Soviet-led 


Warsaw Pact nations. In Brussels this 
week. Brown is expected to emphasize, 
as Carter did last week, that NATO must 
improve its combat readiness and up¬ 
grade the training and equipment of its 
forces. “The main message I'll take to 
that meeting,” the Secretary remarked, 
“will be that with the advent of rough 
parity in strategic forces between the 
U.S. and the Soviet Union, we can’t rely 
solely on nuclear weapons” to deter a 
conventional attack against Western 
Europe. Brown has already begun bol¬ 
stering U.S. conventional forces by add¬ 
ing some $600 million—to improve, 
among other things, maintenance facil¬ 
ities and shelters for U.S. aircraft in Eu¬ 
rope—to a budget that he had slashed 
by an overall total of $2.7 billion. 

I n the event of a European war, the 
U.S. would be responsible for keep¬ 
ing NATO's forces supplied with arms 
and munitions. Some matdriel and re¬ 
inforcements could be rushed overseas 
in massive air transports, like the C-5A 
Galaxy, which can carry to Europe 345 
troops with their personal equipment or 
a load of sixteen trucks. But most of the 
gargantuan quantities of supplies re¬ 
quired by any future conventional war 
that are not already prepositioned at de¬ 
pots in Europe will have to be sent by 
ship. This means that the U.S. Navy will 
need enough forces to keep the North 
Atlantic's sea lanes free from the in¬ 
creasingly threatening armada of Rus¬ 
sian warships. 

3) RESPONDING TO BRUSH 
FIRES: The U.S. might find itself en¬ 
gaged in conflicts outside its principal 
theaters of operations, notably perhaps 
in the Middle East, the Persian Gulf, 
the Horn of Africa, the Caribbean, To 
handle such contingencies, says Brown, 









doting ovwaMi with ^»p&4 and Aix* 
iMBty." This may best be achtevtod by 
keeping tome troops abroad, either at 
huid bases or aboard aircraft carriers. 
At times, a simple show of force, like or* 
daring a naval task force to steam to* 
ward k potential trouble spot, can be 
enough to protect U.S. interests and pre¬ 
vent an outbreak of fighting. 

S ome critics of Pentagon policies ar¬ 
gue that the U.S. is no longer ca¬ 
pable of fulfilling these three im¬ 
posing tasks, especially that of 
deterring a Soviet nuclear attack. Ma¬ 
jor General George Keegan Jr., recent¬ 
ly retired as the Air Force's chief of in¬ 
telligence, has charged that “the Soviets 
are capable of initiatirg, waging, sur¬ 
viving and emerging with a unique ad¬ 
vantage from a global [nuclear] war." 
As evidence, he points to the Russians* 
allegedly extensive civil defense pro¬ 
gram and the impressive numerical su¬ 
periority they have achieved over the 
VS. in some key categories of 
weapons. It is true, for example, 
that the U.S.S.R. has 1,549 land- 
based and 842 submarine-based 
nuclear missiles, compared with 
1,054 and 656 respectively for the 
U.S., that it outnumbers the U.S. 
in tanks by 45,000 to 10,000, and 
that it leads in artillery tubes by 
19,000 to 5,000. It is also true that 
the Soviets have many more men 
under arms than the U.S. has: 3.9 
million, v. 2.1 million (the lowest 
U.S. figure since 1950). 

Yet Brown vehemently chal¬ 
lenges Keegan's conclusion and 
insists that “we and the Soviets 
are now in a position of rough 
equivalence." This, Brown says, 
gives the U.S. the ability to pur¬ 
sue its national policies success¬ 
fully. Almost all defense experts second 
Brown’s assessment. Richard Burt, as¬ 
sociate director of London’s Internation¬ 
al Institute for Strategic Studies, notes 
that America’s dynamic and innovative 
technological base gives it an important 
qualitative advantage that blunts much 
of the Soviet preponderance in numbers. 
Example: the Soviets can launch more 
powerful rockets and enjoy a sizable lead 
over the U.S. in the total megatonnage 
of their warheads. But the U.S. can put 
more warheads on each of its rockets 
and also achieve devastating accuracy. 
Thus in actual nuclear warheads, the 
U.S. outnumbers the Russians 8,500 to 
3,500. And, while the Soviets have a 
greater number of strategic submarines 
(62, v. 41) the U.S. underwater warships 
are more efficient and quieter, making 
them harder to detect. 

While most experts are confident 
that a military balance now exists be¬ 
tween the U.S. and U.S.S.R., they are 
far lets sure about the fiiture. Since the 
CIA warned last winter that the Soviets 
were seeking not merely parity with the 
US. but outright “strategic superiority,” 
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Bitty Blechmart, chief defense analyst 
at Washington's Brookings Institution, 
notes that the UB. “frittered away mas¬ 
sive military resources” in Southeast 
Asia, then cut its defense budgets. In 
the past 13 years, he argues, Soviet arms 
spending has increased at a rate of 3% 
annually; on the other hand, the U.S. 
military outlay last year—when adjusted 
for inflation—was 18% below the 1964 
level 

One immediate danger of an unan¬ 
swered Soviet arms buildup is that it 
could prompt other countries to bow to 
Moscow’s demands in some future dip¬ 
lomatic crisis. Explains London’s Burt: 
“If the U.S. decided not to keep pace 
with the Soviets in strategic competition, 
it could signal a lack of resolve to Amer¬ 
ica’s allies." Another danger is that the 
Soviets may try to take advantage of ei¬ 
ther a real or merely a perceived su¬ 
periority and expand their sphere of in¬ 
fluence. Says General David C. Jones, 
U.S. Air Force Chief of Staff: “In many 
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parts of the world, the Soviets have a 
local advantage in conventional arms. 
If we had less than rough [strategic] 
equivalence, I think the Soviets would 
be willing to be a bit more adventuris¬ 
tic, test a little more, than if there were 
a rough balance." 

There are dissenters from the view 
that the Soviet drive for superiority is 
genuine—and ominous. "On any given 
day, every day we are tremendously 
more able to strike than they," argues 
Yale Political Scientist John Steinbrun- 
er. “It’s true that the Soviets have in¬ 
creased their strategic forces. But they 
did it after we had already increased 
ours, and now they are trying to catch 
up. We are still substantially ahead." 

Nonetheless, a number of top Ad¬ 
ministration leaders have come to the 
conclusion that the estimates of a So¬ 
viet military buildup are essentially cor¬ 
rect. These officials are known to include 
the President, CIA Director Stansfield 
Turner (who, though he took over the 
agency after last winter’s intelligence re¬ 
port was released, agrees that the mil¬ 
itary balance is “gradually eroding” in 
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means panicked—in feet, he warns that 
overreaction by the U,S. could lead to 
an unwarranted and dangerous new leap 
in the arms race. Nonetheless, Brown ar¬ 
gues: “Military superiority on the part 
of the Soviet Union—real or perceived 
—is not a condition that the U.S. and 
its allies can or need accept” The goal, 
he feels, is to stabilize the current U.S.- 
Soviet balance through arms negotia¬ 
tions. A new American icbm, for 
example, might no longer appear nec¬ 
essary if the Soviets dismantle some of 
their monster rockets. 

Because observers expect no early 
breakthroughs at SALT, however, the 
U.S. is almost certain to expand its ar¬ 
senal. No crash programs will be nec¬ 
essary, since the new generations of 
arms are already in the pipeline—de¬ 
signed, developed and tested. The prob¬ 
lem for the Administration will be to 
decide which of the new missiles, ships, 
tanks, artillery, helicopters and commu¬ 
nications systems the nation 
needs, and how much it can af¬ 
ford. In addition. Brown must 
weigh carefully whether any of the 
new weapons—by the very fact 
that they might substantially 
unbalance the arms scale—will 
create unnecessary obstacles in 
reaching future salt agreements 
with Moscow. 

Among the key weapons 
awaiting a Brown decision, and 
the congressional controversies 
that will follow: 

B-1 BOMBER. The Air Force 
is asking for 244 of these new su¬ 
personic warplanes, and there is 
general agreement that they 
would make an excellent replace¬ 
ment for the aging B-52s, most of 
which are nearly 20 years old. 
Even in this missile age, many experts 
argue, it is valuable to have a weapon 
that can be launched if an attack seems 
imminent and recalled if the alarm turns 
out to be false. The problem with the 
B-1 is the staggering price tag for the 
entire fleet: roughly $21 billion without 
armament. As a much leas expensive 
alternative, critics of the plane suggest 
modernizing several hundred B-52s and 
arming them with cruise missiles so 
that they can penetrate Soviet air de¬ 
fenses and reach their targets. The crit¬ 
ics argue that the time gained—into 
the 1990s—could be used to develop 
and test an eventual replacement far 
the B-S2 that would be even more ad¬ 
vanced than the B-1. 

A lthough Brown intends to send his 
recommendation on the B-1 to the; 
White House next months he has: 
not yet made up his mind. His final 
decision, he says, mil depend in .part, 
dp his “judgment on what the lange and 
effectiveness of Soviet air 
going to be ten yfcars from' 
well see wh*therOmi 
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• Q something ebe." Pen¬ 

tagon insiders are belling that Brown 
will compromise: recommending pro¬ 
curement of only 100 to 200 B-ls plus a 
B-52 modernization program. 

CRUISt MISSIIJ. As a result of the 
controversy that this small, versatile, rel¬ 
atively inexpensive (less than $1 million 
apiece for the air-launched version) sub¬ 
sonic drone has stirred around the ne¬ 
gotiating table, its mass production and 
integration into the U.S. arsenal ranks 
as Brown’s second most pressing weap¬ 
ons decision. Arms controllers dislike 
these missiles because they are hard to 
count (they can be easily concealed) and 
to identify (long-range, nuclear cruise 
missiles look exactly like short-range, 
conventional cruises). But the missile's 
advocates insist that it makes an ideal 
second-strike retaliatory weapon; since 
it is so difficult to locate, it cannot be 
wiped out in a surprise attack. Brown 
must decide how to deploy the weapon 
and whether to limit its range. His de¬ 
cision may not come until late this year; 
by then he will know whether a salt 
agreement would regulate the cruise. 

MX. This is the designation for an ex¬ 
perimental missile that could, in the 
mid-1980s, become the Sunday punch 
of the U.S. arsenal. Not only will it be ca¬ 
pable of launching fifteen MIRVs 
—which means 15 different Soviet tar¬ 
gets can be hit—in contrast to three from 
a Minuteman 111, the MX will not be 
nearly as vulnerable to silo-busting So¬ 
viet missiles in a surprise attack. Rea¬ 
son: mounted on a flatcar, the MX would 
be shuttled back and forth, perhaps 
through a covered trench twelve to 20 
miles long, stopping at fandom "aim 
points” along the way. It would take 20 


trthcfe— a total xrf 6,000 to 12,000 war¬ 
heads if, as proposed, the Air Force 
builds 300 MX*. That is two to four times 
the number of warheads in the entire So¬ 
viet arsenal. 

One problem with the MX is its cost; 
$34 billion for the 300-missile network. 
Another is that its near invulnerability, 
its sheer destructive‘power (three mega¬ 
tons per missile) and its accuracy would 
all give it great potential as a “coun¬ 
terforce” or first strike weapon. Thus, 
its deployment might well serve to stoke 
the Soviets' paranoia and lead them to 
fear a U.S. surprise attack. Such appre¬ 
hensions can lead to dangerous new ten¬ 
sions between Moscow and Washington. 
Carter has publicly offered to halt de¬ 
velopment of the MX if the Soviets scrap 
their own mobile SSX-16 missile. 

rown confronts a host of other 
less costly and complex decisions 
as well. The Air Force is now test¬ 
ing the F-16, and the Navy is de¬ 
veloping the F-18, two lightweight, in¬ 
expensive fighters that will enter service 
in the early 1980s. By then, the Army 
will have begun receiving the first of 
its 4,000 new XM-l tanks (costing about 
$1 million each) and 3,000 new mech¬ 
anized infantry combat vehicles ($370,- 
000 each). In the same period, the Navy 
plans to expand to 600 ships (up from 
464 today), including two Nimitz-class 
supercarriers currently under construc¬ 
tion. While the Administration has can¬ 
celed yet another Nimitz carrier, pres¬ 
sure to reinstate the ship is mounting 
from Congress and the venerable Ad¬ 
miral Hyman Rickover (see box). 

The total price of such ambitious 
modernization programs is dear indeed. 
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1978, begfamirig in October. According 
to projections Brown inherited from Ms 
predecessors, defense spending could 
climb to some $146 billion by fiscal 1980 
and $167 billion by 1982 (both figures 
projected for inflation). Carter end 
Brown say they are determined to keep 
spending considerably below this level, 
but without cutting into the Pentagon's 
muscle. During the presidential cam* 
paign. Carter seemed to promise that 
he would trim defense spending by $3 
billion to $7 billion. He has since ex¬ 
plained that he meant to promise not 
an absolute cut in the Pentagon's bud¬ 
get, but merely a slowdown in its rate 
of growth and a reduction in unneces¬ 
sary expenditures. 

To save money, Brown plans to I) 
consolidate and close some of the 4^08 
military installations scattered across 
the country, 2) reduce the frequency 
with which officers are transferred (at 
considerable expense) from one post to 
another, 3) cut training costs, and 4) re¬ 
form the military’s generous pension 
programs. The largest sums are to be 
saved in personnel costs, which consti¬ 
tute about 55% of the Pentagon's total 
outlays. The strategic arsenal, by con¬ 
trast, accounts for less than 10% (or 
$10.6 billion in fiscal 1978). 

Although the volunteer army has 
contributed somewhat to the increase 
in personnel costs (from $47 billion to 
$60 billion since the draft was ended 
in 1973), the Administration is not in¬ 
clined to recommend a return to con¬ 
scription—even though there has been 
some congressional pressure in that di¬ 
rection. Few voices are being raised 
today, moreover, to complain about mil- 



A ccording to the Pentagon’s latest 
estimate, the B-l bomber will cost 
$84.6 million per plane. Where 
does all that money go? A basic 
breakdown: 

AIRFRAME: $37.6 million, includ¬ 
ing wings, landing gears, tail flaps and 
seats. The wings alone cost $18.6 mil¬ 
lion per pair. 

ENGINE: $7.3 million for the four 
30,000-lb.-thrust class augmented turbo¬ 
fan engines. 

AVIONICS: $9.3 million for radar, 
altimeter, cathode-ray tubes, air-speed 
indicators, control-tower radios, com¬ 
passes, even oxygen masks and helmets. 

GROUND SUPPORT: $3.3 million 
for such equipment as engine starters 
and oxygen carts. 

INITIAL SPARE PARTS: $4.1 million 
for everything from the simplest screws 
and fasteners to gyroscopes and special 
treaded tires. 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT: 

S22.6 million per plane; if averaged out 
for the 244 planes the Air Force wants 
to build. 










seems to ha v© improved aotteeiblysioce 
the last years of the war in Viet Nam, 
when racial tensions and widespread 
use of hard drugs severely handicapped 
the fighting effectiveness of the G.I. In 
West Germany, where the U.S. forces 
were suffering severe morale problems 
just a few years ago, heroin usage is 
way down, racial problems are min¬ 
imal, and there is a renewed sense of 
purpose. Sums up Second Lieut. Mi¬ 
chael Hall, a 23-year-old West Pointer 
who is stationed with the Eighth In¬ 
fantry Division near Mainz: 4 Tve only 
been over here two months, but if there 


toon and kn^?ei»ctly >^i« to girt*' 
There are also signs that soldiering at 
a profession is gradually regaining some 
of the esteem it lost in the American 
public's mind as a result of the 
unpopularity of the Viet Nam War. 

As enormous as the financial burden 
of maintaining the American arsenal 
may be, the fact is that U.S, military 
spending in the post decade has acceler¬ 
ated at a slower rate than Government 
outlays for social and welfare purposes. 
For example, since 1968, defense costs 
have climbed 41%, while federal spend¬ 
ing for health has soared 445%. For the 
past four years, the Department of 
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Government's most expensive depart¬ 
ment. When measured by dollars adjust¬ 
ed to eliminate the impact of inflation. 
Pentagon spending has decreased every 
year between 1967 and 1975. 

Because, as Brown says, “we can¬ 
not have a situation where the U.S. is 
clearly inferior militarily,” such spend¬ 
ing seems likely to begin growing again 
in real terms. This is a prospect Brown 
contemplates with equanimity—but not 
relish. “We probably have lived off our 
earlier investments longer than we 
should have,” he says. “We have some 
catching up to do.” 
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By Jimmy Carter’s account, Admi¬ 
ral Hyman Rickover, 77, has had a “pro¬ 
found effect on my life, perhaps more 
than anyone else except my own par¬ 
ents." The President took the title of his 
autobiography, Why Not the Best?, from 
a question asked by the curmudgeonly 
architect of the U.S. nuclear submarine 
fleet during their first meeting in 1952, 
when Carter was a junior officer. After 
Carter's Inauguration, one of his first 
guests for lunch at the White House was 
the admiral, who presented the Presi¬ 
dent with a desk plaque that read: o, 
OOD, THY SEA IS SO GREAT AND MY BOAT 
IS SO SMALL. 

So what has Jimmy Carter done late¬ 
ly for his mentor? Not much. As one of 
his first major acts, he moved to spike 
the admiral's guns by slashing from the 
Navy's proposed budget $733.3 million 
—to be used to convert the nuclear-pow¬ 
ered cruiser Long Beach into an anti¬ 


missile defense ship and to begin 
building a nuclear strike cruiser and a 
fifth nuclear aircraft carrier. The Pres¬ 
ident apparently agreed with other 
Navy brass that money for new surface 
ships would be better spent on less cost¬ 
ly oil-fired craft, such as frigates. This 
would leave Rickover with little more 
than the nuclear submarine program, 
which, important though it is, no long¬ 
er fully captures his imagination. 

The House restored $187 million for 

ADMIRAL HYMAN RICKOVER 
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the second cruiser, but what Rickover 
wanted most of all was the fifth carrier. 
Although he had complained privately 
to Carter, he voiced no public protest. 
But the admiral had only begun to fight; 
he quickly called upon his ally of a quar- 
ter-century, Washington Democrat 
Scoop Jackson, chairman of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee. Two weeks 
ago, at the committee’s urging, the Sen¬ 
ate added $81.6 million to the Navy’s 
budget for research on the carrier 
—enough to keep the project afloat. 

Jackson and other congressional ad¬ 
mirers have been saving Rickovef*s pro¬ 
grams—and Rickover—from the Pen¬ 
tagon ax since 1953. The Navy had 
devised a none too subtle ploy to force 
the crusty, cantankerous then captain 
into retirement by, reducing him to 
working out of a converted ladies' room 
and twice passing him over for promo¬ 
tion. But many on Capitol Hill shared 
his dream of an all-nuclear fleet, no mat¬ 
ter what the cost. At their insistence, 
the Navy moved him to better quarters 
and eventually promoted him to full ad¬ 
miral. Since 1965, when he reached re¬ 
tirement age, his congressional support¬ 
ers have forced the Navy to reclassify 
him every two years as a retired officer 
recalled to active duty. 

■ 

Even after years of victory, the out¬ 
spoken admiral refuses to batten down 
his lip. He has criticized defense con¬ 
tractors for not knowing ships from 
“horse turds,” urged Congress to issue 
most admirals coloring books to while 
away their time, complained about the 
training at Annapolis. The Navy brass 
still harbors hopes of getting rid of him, 
but it is no match for his powerful friends 
on the Senate and House Armed Ser¬ 
vices committees. One of them, Dem¬ 
ocratic Representative James Lloyd of 
California, came to his defense last week 
with a broadside of marvelously mixed 
metaphors: “I am not prepared to sail 
into the teeth of Kickover’s excellent 
batting average competed to that oftbe 
others with braid on their sleeves; ftp 
is a different drummer,”. The brass'-is 
outgunned, ■ 





Nuclear physicist. Booth designer. 
Missile expert. Presidential consultant. 
Chief of military research. Air Force 
Secretary. College president. SALT 
negotiator. . 

No U.S. Secretary of Defense has 
ever come to the Job with such sterling 
credentials or thorough preparation. 
Still, as Harold Brown points out, most 
of his predecessors got into trouble “be¬ 
cause of things for which no one could 
be prepared/* Then he adds with a slight 
frown, “There is nothing quite so likely 
to lead to error as believing that you 
know all about a situation when in fact 
it is not the same situation you remem¬ 
ber. That’s a trap 1 could easily fall into/ 1 

Brown’s chief defense against such 
mistakes is a scientist’s reverence for 
facts. Because he detests canned, mil¬ 
itary-style briefings, he insists on read¬ 
ing the background studies and docu¬ 
ments himself before making a decision. 
As he zips through them—nearly as fast, 
it sometimes seems, as a computer scans 
punch cards—he pencils questions and 
comments along the margins in his al¬ 
most microscopic handwriting. Next he 
peppers the Pentagon's experts with still 
more questions, until he is satisfied that 
he has squeezed the subject dry. “No 
one can snow him/’ boasts an aide. 

At the root of Brown's thinking is 
his overall philosophy of defense. Says 
he: “To focus on the question of wheth¬ 
er the U.S. might end up militarily No. 
2 is to focus on the wrong question. The 
question should be: What are U.S. mil¬ 
itary needs? If the U.S. can meet its mil¬ 
itary needs, it is not in an inferior po¬ 
sition. Then the outcome [of competition 
with the Soviet Union] will be deter¬ 
mined not by that balance, but by all 
the other things—political will, social 
cohesion, economic capability, technol¬ 
ogy. agriculture." 

Brown's mind was beginning to 
function along such rigorously analytical 
lines when he was barely into his teens. 
The shy and bookish son of a New York 
City lawyer and grandson of Jewish im¬ 
migrants from Central Europe, Brown 
graduated at IS from the Bronx High 



School of Science in 1943. The class 
yearbook (dedicated in that wartime 
year to, among others, “the scientist who 
prepares weapons") twitted Brown for 
studying “every waking moment in or¬ 
der to raise his average above 99." Ac¬ 
tually, it was 99.5%. 

I n his application to Columbia Uni¬ 
versity, Brown wrote: “I intend to let 
all my actions be dictated by the an¬ 
swer to this question: 'Will this step 
help, more than any other action, in win¬ 
ning the war against fascism and in win¬ 
ning the peace that will follow? 1 ” 

Brown needed only six years to earn 
his bachelor’s, master’s and doctor’s de¬ 
grees in physics, as well as a lasting rep¬ 
utation as a grind and a loner. Com¬ 
ments a Pentagon wag: “I hear his 
mother had to put him out now and then 
to sun him." The legend is not far from 
the truth, but he did find time to be¬ 
come a determined swimmer and ten¬ 
nis player. 

By 1952 Brown was helping to win 
the peace in his own way—as an as¬ 
sistant to Edward Teller, a leader in the 
development of the H-bomb, at the Law¬ 
rence Radiation Laboratory in Liver¬ 
more, Calif. In the next few years. 
Brown not only worked on the H-bomb 
but also helped design the first Polaris 


generals and admirals. A Pentagon of¬ 
ficial remembers Brown as “looking like 
a kid. He was a child prodigy with a tre¬ 
mendous mind. He did all his calcula¬ 
tions in his head and was always way 
ahead of everyone in a discussion. He 
wasn’t really arrogant, but he was im¬ 
patient, got bored and showed it." 

Brown was partly responsible for 
killing the B-70 bomber (too vulnerable. 
to Soviet air defenses) and the Skybolt 
missile (too unreliable). He was also in¬ 
volved in decisions to go ahead with a 
more advanced land-based Minuteman 
missile, the C-5A air transport, early 
research on the B-l and on the F-lll 
fighter-bomber (an $8 billion mistake). 

In 1965 Brown became Secretary of 
the Air Force. During the Viet Nam 
War, he was a strong advocate of bomb¬ 
ing as a means of keeping down the 
numbers of U.S. ground troops that had 
to be committed and of forcing the Com¬ 
munists to negotiate a peace. He avoids 
talking about the war, except to admit 
that he made mistakes. Says he: “A les¬ 
son we learned from Viet Nam is that 
we should be very cautious about inter¬ 
vening in any place where there's a poor 
political base for our presence." Brown 
also learned a more personal lesson. Says 
a colleague: “Viet Nam showed him 
there are some problems that have no 



SHOWN WISHING STUDENTS GOOD LUCK IEFORE A CROSS-COUNTKY RACE (1*71) 


submarine-launched ballistic missile, 
originated the Project Plowshare plan 
for peaceful uses of atomic energy, and 
served as the senior UJS. adviser at nu¬ 
clear test-ban negotiations with the So¬ 
viet Union. Recalls an associate: “He 
was intense, bright, driving and dynam¬ 
ic, but neither patient nor comfortable 
with people." In 1961, Brown became 
one of Robert McNamara’s “whiz kids." 
At 33, he wasgiven the Pentagon’s third 
highest civilian job, director of defense 
research and engineering. 

The combination of his youth and 
self-assurance grated on the graying 


neat solution, no technical answer, 
no matter how many times you redo the 
formula." 

Brown became president of the Cal¬ 
ifornia Institute of Technology in 1969. 
He trimmed Caltech’s nonacademic 
staff by 10%, persuaded its trustees to 
admit women students and strengthened 
its medical-science and biology pro¬ 
grams. He also kept a hand in military 
and diplomatic matters as a member of 
the U.S. salt negotiating team and, with 
Jimmy Carter, of the Trilateral Com¬ 
mission, an international group of pri¬ 
vate citizens interested in world affoirs. 
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low to boot. He works as intensely as 
ever and expects others to do the same. 
Now if his time is being wasted by a sub¬ 
ordinate, he ends the conversation—but 
a little more gracefully. Says a senior as¬ 
sistant: "It seems amazing to me that 
he is so good with people. That's an ex¬ 
traordinary personality development." 

To Brown, dealing with the Penta¬ 
gon's people is the hardest part of his 
job "because there are so many of them 
[about 2.1 million military and 1 mil¬ 
lion civilian employees! and because the 
institution they constitute is not easy to 
change. The toughness of the structure 
is a strength. It will run even if nobody's 
hand is on the tiller, though it might go 
where you don't want it to go. But it's a 
weakness if you want to change the in¬ 
stitution, as I do." 

The tightness of his grip on the Pen¬ 
tagon tiller is most evident in his deal- 
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ings with the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
its outspoken and sometimes ill-spoken 
chairman. Air Force General George 
Brown (no kin). Says Secretary Brown: 
"I’ve known the chairman for 16 years; 
there are generals who were captains 
when I first met them. That gives me a 
certain personal rapport." But the brass 
finds him a hard man to persuade. Says 
an aide: "He's not just an umpire in the 
building. He reaches down into the pro¬ 
cess and shapes policy at all levels." 

Brown gets along well with Secre¬ 
tary of State Cyrus Vance and National 
Security Adviser Zbigniew Brzezinski. 
The three keep in touch via daily phone 
chats ahd weekly lunches in an attempt, 
as an aide puts it, "to prove that the in¬ 
fighting of the Nixon and Ford era does 
nm haye tp be th t norm.” At meetings 
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on U.S. SALT policy, says a State De¬ 
partment negotiator, "Brown is the 
dominating figure. He knows so incred¬ 
ibly much about nuclear weapons and 
the strategic balance that everyone de¬ 
fers to him. When the President isn’t 
there, Brown is the de facto chairman." 

O n Capitol Hill, House Speaker Tip 
O’Neill rapped Brown’s knuckles 
last month for lobbying too hard 
against a proposed $4 billion cut 
in Carter’s defense budget request of 
$120.4 billion for fiscal 1978. But aside 
from that. Brown has turned out to be 
an excellent Pentagon advocate on the 
Hill, neither talking down to Senators 
and Representatives nor overwhelming 
them with facts, as McNamara used 
to do. Among other things, he moved 
quickly to reassure Congressmen in the 
face of warnings that the Soviet Union 
was rapidly achieving military supe¬ 
riority over the U.S. This might be 
Brown’s most remarkable achievement 
so far. His confidence that America 
can maintain deterrence and the mil¬ 
itary balance without crash programs 
has quieted all but the most hawkish 
voices in Congress. His performance 
has won praise from both ends of the 
political spectrum. Says liberal Dem¬ 
ocrat Les Aspin of Wisconsin: "Brown 
seems to be doing all the right things." 
Says conservative Republican Barry 
Goldwater of Arizona: "He is doing 
much, much better than many of us 
expected." 

Both hawks and doves find some¬ 
thing to like in Brown’s pragmatic de¬ 
fense views. A man who has designed 
nuclear bombs and seen many of them 
detonated is in a particularly sound po¬ 
sition to view nuclear war, in an aide's 
words, "as the end of civilization.*' He 
is a strong supporter of fc farther 
mfent with the Soviet Unionon 


nuclear arms. "Without SALT II," says 
Brown, "I think the arms competition 
is going to spiral up a notch. The num¬ 
bers of warheads will almost certainly 
increase, and the varieties lof nuclear 
weapons] probably will. My concern is 
that if things get more complicated, it 
will perhaps be easier for military strat¬ 
egists to persuade themselves that some¬ 
how they have devised a strategy that 
would allow them to have a nuclear war 
without taking unacceptable damage. 
That would be very dangerous because 
it would not be true." 

Brown’s schedule leaves him little 
time for his wife Colene or their daugh¬ 
ters Deborah, 21, a graduate student in 
fine arts at Indiana University, and El¬ 
len, 19, a sophomore in physics at 
Princeton. He rises at 6 a.m. in the fam¬ 
ily's $5l8-a-month, five-room apart¬ 
ment in Arlington, Va., swims a fast mile 
in the Pentagon Athletic Club pool, and 
speed-reads through a pile of documents 
before the first staff meeting (at 8:30 
a.m.) in his large third-floor office over¬ 
looking the Potomac. Brown’s mind is 
never on trimmings: there are no per¬ 
sonal touches. In-boxes of secret papers, 
all carefully covered, crowd his massive, 
oak desk. On the wall hangs a portrait 
of the first Secretary of Defense, James - 
Forrestal. Pacing as he talks, Brown has 
the air of a tense, driving man who nev¬ 
er finds enough time to do what he 
thinks needs to be done. He rarely leaves . 
for home before 8:30 p.m. 

Says his wife; "We’re not much on 
the social scene; we don't have ttte .ee- . 
ergy. Harold drives Kimseif ail day aqd ^ 
has time only far work andkeepiftg fit*5 ; 
Then she asks rhetorically, "Why's he v 
doing all this?" And answers, "He hee - 
a great sense of duty. He wantstodo. 
something for his country.? T^ tdeai- '\S- 
ist who set out at IS tffcbel 
peacei* ^ 



Dear Mom, 

1 promised I’d write, so I’m writing. 
• And Mom, the main thing is you’ve got 
to tell Dad to stop telling those World 
War II stories of his, that Willie and 
Joe stuff from the old cartoons. I mean, 
it’s so out of date you wouldn’t believe, 
I mean, ancient. Like, let me explain. 

I made E/4 today—in Dad’s time 
they called it corporal—and perhaps to 
help me celebrate, they issued us new 
helmets, made of one of the latest fibers 
—“Kevlar.” It’s very light and is sup¬ 
posed to be strong enough to turn away 
high-velocity frags like it was armor 
plate or something. The only trouble is, 
it looks like those coal scuttles the Ger¬ 
mans wore in World War I. And I’m 
not so sure you could make stew in it. 

T raining has been tough, but in some 
ways we’ve got it made. There are 
so many new weapons and intel¬ 
ligence systems backing us up that 
I sometimes wonder why we have to do 
the exercise junk at all. The worst is hav¬ 
ing to make a six-kilomgter forced 
march with 45 lbs. of gear (including 
our M-16), move into a defensive po¬ 
sition, and hit a number of targets—all 
in an hour. They tell* us the reason is 
that if we do go into battle, there may 
be more guys on the other side, so we've 
got to be better soldiers. Faster, too, I 
guess. That’s pretty much what it says 
in Field Manual 100-5. Sarge read it 

"Great stuff. What you got for dlggin' 
instant holes?" 




right out .loud: “The U.S. Army must 
prepare its units to fight outnumbered, 
and to win.” 

The new gizmos are something else. 
Like in W.W. II guys used the M-l, a 
Browning automatic rifle, grenades, 
some machine guns and a bazooka to 
knock out tanks, if they were close 
enough. Like 20 ft., our drill instructor 
said. That’ssort of a joke. Well, the M-16 
is a lot easier to handle than the M-l, 
and it can be used after dark. It’s got a 
night scope that can pick up targets a 
mile away using infra-red light. And you 
should see what we have instead of the 
old bazooka. First there’s the 90-mm. re¬ 
coilless rifle with a "starlight” scope for 
enhanced visibility and a shaped charge 
that can penetrate all known Soviet ar¬ 
mor. For the heaviest tanks, we have the 
Dragon antitank missile—it’s a one- 
man job, 31 lbs. I’ve shot it myself. Then 
there’s the tow missile, which has a 
longer range (almost two miles) but 
needs at least two guys to set it fcjp.The 
missiles are guided by superthin wires. 

We’ve also got what they call 
“smart” weapons; I guess I ought to say 
“smarter” weapons There’s the Shille¬ 
lagh missile that’s fired from a 152-mm. 
gun and is guided by an infra-red beam. 
There are a couple of others—a type of 
Maverick and the Copperhead—that 
are tracked to their targets by laser 
beams. Real Flash Gordon stuff But 
don’t worry about me getting vaporized 
by a laser or anything like that. 
It’s just a strand of light, and it 
would take zillions of kilowatts 
to pump a laser to the point 
where it could blow anyone 
away. That’s what they say. 

The tactics are pretty 
much the same. 1 guess. We 
“leg” soldiers have to move 
fast, but the new utility trans¬ 
port helicopter and the ar¬ 
mored combat vehicle are im¬ 
provements over the old 



"Me future is settled , Willie. I'm 
gonna be a perfessor on types of 
European soil" 

violet. They also eavesdrop on radio and 
microwave communicatipns. This is 
called “ferreting,” and we have 6,000 
people who do nothing but try to inter¬ 
pret voices and microwave stuff from the 
other side. If you think that’s a lot, the 
Soviets are supposed to have 30,000 fer¬ 
rets listening to us. 1 wonder what they 
think they’re gonna hear? 

Down at our level, we have some 
pretty fancy electronic gear too. There’s 
SOT as —stand-off target acquisition sys¬ 
tems—which use moving target radar to 
tell us exactly where enemy troops are 
massing. And REMBASS, which stands 
for remotely monitored battlefield sen¬ 
sor system. It uses acoustic and seismic 
sensors to fill in any gaps in surveillance 
—say, where the terrain “blinds” a radar 
system. They had something like it in 
Viet Nam to detect troop movements. 
One of these years, we’ll be getting Rpvs 
—remotely piloted vehicles (don’t you 
like all the initials?). That will make be¬ 
ing a pilot a cushy job: he sits at a TV 
console 200 miles away and gets the RPV 



armored personnel carriers 
(we’ve got that type around 
too). 

But a lot of the methods 
have sure changed. Nowadays, 
they talk about the coming 
of the electronic battlefield. 
There’s a general who likes to 
say, “The transistors are the 
bullets of World War III .” And 
the computers will be the 
tanks. We were told that the 
Pentagon gets enough intelli¬ 
gence data on tape and film 
every day to equal 40 complete 
Encyclopaedia Britannicas plus 
a couple of Gone With the 
Winds. A lot of the informa¬ 
tion is picked up by those spy- 
in-the-sky satellites. They take 
clear pictures in color, black 
and white, infra-red or ultra- 


to provide surveillance or relay radio 
messages or pinpoint targets for preci¬ 
sion bombing. An RPV can point out a 
tank with a laser beam, and artillery on 
the ground can wipe out the tank with 
a guided missile that homes in on the 
beam. How about that? 

T he thing that bugs me is our tac¬ 
tical nukes. They're little, sort of 
clean atomic shells that won’t 
make a big mess and maybe won’t 
cause World War 111 or something if 
we have to use them. But the way I fig¬ 
ure it, a miniature mushroom cloud is 
still a mushroom cloud. That’s one thing 
Dad never had to think about. 

But don’t worry. Mom. It’s a brand- 
new Army and it’s great. Well, 1 gotta 
stop now. I got K P tonight. 

Love to all, 
Willie 
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Riading the Geneva Barometer 

As the U.S. and the Soviets warily in hopes of convincing Congressmen 
size up each other’s weaponry, the over- and Administration officials that Russia 
riding question of whether those arms was not being obstinate. Publicly, Brezh- 

wilt ever be the tools of Armageddon de- nev says he thinks that *a reasonable ac- 

pends, of course, on how the two su- commodation is possible” at Geneva, 
pep-powers get along. Increasingly, the It was in this atmosphere last week 
SALT negotiations have taken on a that Paul Warnke, the chief U.S. salt 
meaning beyond their direct purpose of negotiator, sat down with his opposite 
curtailing a nuclear weapons race. They number from Moscow, Vladimir Sem- 
have become the most telling barometer yonov, a veteran of the talks whose past 
of the future of U.S.-Soviet relations. bargaining-table obstinacy has gained 

A new round in those V/ 2 years of him the nickname “Iron Pants.” 
talks opened with preliminary discus- The Kremlin seems intent on tor¬ 
sions in Geneva last week. The outcome, mally concluding the provisional SALT 
once Secretary of State Cyrus Vance and 11 agreement reached by Gerald Ford 
Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromy- and Brezhnev at Vladivostok in 1974. 
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"What if we get this thing designed and built and then 
they just use it as a bargaining chip?" 

ko sit down at the conference table. It placed a relatively high ceiling on the 

could well cause the atmospheric pres- number of various nuclear weapons each 

sure between the two nations to rise rap- side could deploy and did not call for sig- 

idly or fall. The surface winds out of nificant dismantling of any existing 

the East are blustery. Writing in Prav- arms. The U.S. would prefer to cut those 
da. Soviet Defense Minister Marshal limits further and ban various types of 
Dmitri Ustinov charged that "aggressive technological improvements on permis- 
imperialist forces are speeding up the sible systems. Some accord is urgent 
arms race" and trying to "impede pos- since the salt I agreement of 1972, 
itive changes in international relations." which limited defensive nuclear weap- 
Iron Pants. Progress will not be ons systems (anti-ballistic missiles), will 
easy. The chill that developed between runout in October. 

Washington and Moscow when Jimmy The initial talks were concerned 
Carter criticized repression of Soviet dis- with each side’s fear that the other might 
sidents deepened in March with Party find ways to cheat on any new agree- 
Chairman Leonid Brezhnev’s brusque ment. The U.S. seeks some on-site 
refusal to consider the new Administra- means of detecting whether a missile is 
tion’s pioneering proposals for a sweep- MiRVed—equipped to carry more than 
ing reduction of nuclear weapons, one independently targetable warhead 
Brezhnev’s "nyet, "however, put the So- —and wants the Russians to provide 
viet Union on the defensive, and Mos- more information on its weapons gen- 
cow has since been working hard at try- erally and to agree to ban the deiiber- 
ing to show it is not stonewalling on arms ate concealment of launch sites. The 
limitation. Earlier this month, three top Soviet negotiators seek assurance that 
Soviet Americanologists visited the US. the US. wijl not evade salt limits by 
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acceptance of the Soviet claim that the 
US. cruise missile must be counted as a 


system to be limited; 

2) A so-called quick fix, in which 
Vladivostok would be ratified and the 


sticky cruise problem would be deferred; 

3) Something approximating the 
"deep cuts" proposed by Carter but sum¬ 
marily opposed by Russia. 

Probably the best that can be ex¬ 
pected at Geneva is what Warnke calls 
"some sort of a synthesis" of these po¬ 
sitions. He told Time that the Soviets 


have floated an idea to limit the testing 
of new missiles and that this would 


"make a big difference" in the bargain¬ 
ing. If some such accord is reached, more 
drastic limitations could be reserved for 


an anticipated SALT III agreement—and 
U.S.-Soviet relations would be back on 


a closer course. A stalemate at Geneva, 
however, would signal a deep and not 
easily repairable disintegration of that 
troubled experiment known as detente. 


THB WHITB HOUSE 

SmallTalk 

"Thank you, Mr. President," says 
A.P.’s Frank Cormier, the senior White 
House correspondent, and that usually 
ends the presidential press conference. 
Or at least it used to. After last week’s 
session, Jimmy Carter did not call it 
quits but continued, to chat for another 
15 minutes. It is customary for the Pres¬ 
ident to hang around for a while and ex¬ 
change small talk with reporters; this 
time, as the TV cameras continued to 
roll. Carter's small talk ballooned into 
something bigger: news. 

To the reporters gathered around 
him, Carter talked about David Frost’s 
Watergate interview with Richard Nix¬ 
on. "I personally think that he did vi¬ 
olate the law, that he committed im¬ 
peachable offenses," said Carter. "But I 
think that he believes he didn’t He’s ra¬ 
tionalized in his own mind that he did 
all those things for the benefit of staff 
members and so forth, and that ho didn’t 
have any criminal intent" Asked if he 
had discussed the Nixon affair during 
his trip to London, the President said 
he had. Several of the summit partic¬ 
ipants had raised the matter and de¬ 
plored the "resurrection of Watergate." 
Would Carter watch the second Nixon 
interview? No, said the President. "I’ve 
got other things to do." 

Some reporters wished he had found 
other things to do right after the press 
conference; they had not been able to 
hear the remarks. "You’ve got to rein 
in your boy," Henry Rradsher Of the 
Washington Star told a White House 
staffer. "These ofihand conferences just 
won’t do." It probably is a fbtile idea. 
Nobody has been able to rein in Jimmy 
Carter yet . - v, 1 *.; v 
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A Have-Clou^ W#-Travel Vrap 
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It is only 2 o’clock in the Mteroio&i, 
but the Vice President tea tdfeedy been 
in the Oval Office three times for pri¬ 
vate chats with his boss. At the moment, 
he is on the phone to a keySenator, re¬ 
minding him firmly but plcasantly ofthe 
importance of a bill that seems to be in 
trouble. A foreign policy adviser is just 
leaving after discussing the ten-day trip 
that will take Fritz Mondale through a 
series of meetings this week and next 
with the heads of state of Portugal, 
Spain, Yugoslavia, Austria, Great Brit¬ 
ain and South Africa. 

Mondale will deliver a tough mes¬ 
sage to South African Prime Minister 
Vorster: either change the basic apart¬ 
heid policy or the U.S. will take 
concrete action against the regime. 
Among the possible actions: tightening 
visa requirements, cutting back credits 
to South Africa from the Export-Im¬ 
port Bank, severing links between 
U.S. and South African intelligence 
agencies. 

Past Vice Presidents would be 
amazed and envious of Walter Frederick 
Mondale. Here is a Veep not only exer¬ 
cising power but reveling in it, surround¬ 
ed by scurrying aides and history in the 
making. In the job that one of his 41 pre¬ 
decessors (John Nance Garner) com¬ 
pared unfavorably to a pitcher of warm 
spit. Mondale claims to be having the 
time of his life. He is a top adviser who is 
consulted, listened to and liked by the 
President. One measure qf his closeness 
with his boss is their good-natured ex¬ 
change of gibes. At the Gridiron Dinner, 
Mondale remarked how the press had 
missed the fact that the vice presidency 
has become the most important office in 
the land. “For instance, on Inauguration 
Day, I rode to the White House in a 
chauffeured limousine; the President 
had to walk. Whenever I take a trip, an 
aide carries my luggage; the President 
carries his own.*’ Carter agreed that a 
“fine relationship has been established 
between Fritz Mondale and myself,” 
adding, “And then there were the for¬ 
eign policy remarks tonight by the act¬ 
ing Vice President.” Jests Mondale: 
“This is the imperial vice presidency.” 

No Bossing- Carter apparently 
meant what he said about having a 
strong No. 2 man. He also needs Mon- 
dale as a link to the liberals in the Dem¬ 
ocratic Party who fret about the Pres¬ 
ident’s aversion to new spending 
programs. Mondale, moreover, enjoys 
the unqualified support of Hamilton Jor¬ 
dan, Carter’s top aide, who originally 
backed him for the vice presidency, “In 
the past,” says Jordan, “a President’s 
staff has been able to boss the Vice Pres¬ 
ident around. No one would dream of 
doing that with Mondale. 1 consider him 
my boss, like I consider Carter my boss.” 

As a twelve-year veteran of the (J5. 


Senate, Mondale was determined to play 
a. substantive, not a ceremonial, role in 
the White House. Well aware of an 
old Washington rule—power is bred by 
proximity to power—he secured an of¬ 
fice in the West Wing between Jor¬ 
dan’s and that of National Security Ad¬ 
viser Zbigniew Brzezinaki. Thus posi¬ 
tioned at the crossroads of foreign and 
domestic policy, he seldom visits his of¬ 
ficial quarters across the street from 
the White House in the Executive Of¬ 
fice Building, which he has dubbed “Bal¬ 
timore” because of its remoteness from 
real authority. 

No one else in the Administration 



sees more of the President, a remark¬ 
able claim for a Vice President to be 
able to make. One day Mondale logged 
14 hours with Carter, a total that even 
he concedes was a “bit too much.” He re¬ 
ceives a steady flow of memos and brief¬ 
ing papers from the Oval Office, and 
sometimes they bear a handwritten note: 
“Be sure Fritz sees this.” At Carter’s 
blanket invitation, he sits in on every im¬ 
portant meeting. Foreign heads of state 
have noted with surprise that he turns 
up even at what are supposed to be one- 
to-one sessions with the President. Oc¬ 
casionally when Carter is busy. Mon¬ 
dale prerides over meetings, though his 


caittesriy referred tohim as the ’ 
ing President," his constitutional imper¬ 
tinence was hastily Corrected. 

Once when President Eisenhower 
was asked to name some important de¬ 
cisions for which Vice President Nixon 
was responsible, Ike said he would need 
a week to think about it. Already, Car¬ 
ter could tick off a long list of accom¬ 
plishments by his Veep. Two of Carter’s 
Cabinet appointments were Mondale 
suggestions: Joe Califano at Health, Ed¬ 
ucation and Welfare, and Bob Bergland 
(a fellow Minnesotan) at Agriculture. 
Mondale initiated the election reform 
bill, which would abolish the Electoral 
College, permit registration on Election 
Day, and extend public financing to con¬ 
gressional races. He successfully backed 
increased aid to education and day-care 
and child-nutrition programs. 

Of course. Mondale’s advice is not 
always taken. He argued against drop¬ 
ping the S50-rebate proposal, for which 
he had lobbied hard, but could not pre¬ 
vail against Carter’s eventual misgiv- 
ings. <! Sure, Mondale approaches these 
things with a different philosophy,” says 
Jordan, “and he strengthens us that way. 
It wasn’t just Mondale who lost on the 
rebate. I was opposed to dropping it too.” 

Still Afloat. Mondale is easygoing, 
unpretentious and witty, qualities that 
endear him to his former colleagues on 
the Hill.* As president of the Senate, 
he is proving to be a skilled mediator be¬ 
tween the two branches of Government. 
Last week, for instance, he got on the 
phone to Democratic Senator Claiborne 
Pell, whose vote was needed to report 
the Election Day registration bill out of 
committee. Though he opposes the mea¬ 
sure, Pell agreed to cast the deciding vote 
so that the bill would reach the floor. 
With timely intervention. Mondale also 
rescued the consumer protection bill 
from being bottled up in committee. 

No one understands better than 
Mondale that he serves at the Presi¬ 
dent’s pleasure; if he somehow runs afoul 
of Carter, he could end up in that spe¬ 
cial purgatory that is reserved for near¬ 
ly all Vice Presidents. Even the most 
promising Veeps have found themselves 
abruptly shelved as conditions change. 
Gerald Ford gave Nelson Rockefeller 
important duties. But when Rocky 
seemed to be a political liability in 
Ford’s battle with Ronald Reagan for 
the 1976 G.O.P. nomination, he was jet¬ 
tisoned. At the moment. Mondale is 
buoyantly afloat. When Fritz flashes his 
smile, everyone knows he is also laugh¬ 
ing on the inside. A happy Vice Pres¬ 
ident, however temporary his condition, 
is a historical rarity to be cherished. 

•His tongue-in-cheek explanation of why Carter 
choae him for the ticket. Muskie arrived in Plains 
and asked to see a peanut tree. John Glenn said: 

*1 just love blue-eyed peas.' And Frank Church de¬ 
clared that although ne was new to Georgia, a fa¬ 
vorite ancestor had traveled the state— -In Sher¬ 
man's army. By the time I got there, Jimmy 
grabbed me and said: If youll just keep your 
mouth shut, IT1 pick you.’ M 
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When internationally renowned Cartier decided profitable combination indeed, 
to widen the market for their prestigious ere- This is not surprising since TIME’S affluent 
ations, they chose the international editions of audience has always provided an ideal setting for 
TIME and felt that this choice was a * ‘ must’ superior merchandise. 

The choice has proven fortuitous and over Cartier discovered this time back and has 
the years Cartiej^TIME has turned out to be a been rediscovering it ever since. 
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MONDALE WITH CARTER IN THE PRESIDENT'S STUDY; PHONING IN HIS WEST WING OFFICE; MEETING IN BRZEZINSKI't OFFICE NEXT DOOR 


‘Privy to All the Facts and Options’ 


In an interview with TlMK Correspon¬ 
dent Bonnie Angelo shortly before his de¬ 
parture last week on his latest diplomat¬ 
ic mission. Vice President Walter 
Mondale reflected on the futies, rewards 
and hazards of his often disparaged of¬ 
fice Excerpts 

ON HAVING ENOUGH TO DO. Ar¬ 
thur Schlesinger Ithe historian| wrote 
me a letter congratulating me on the 
election, but he also said. “I send you 
my prayers It is the most incurably frus¬ 
trating office ever conceived by man." I 
wrote him and thanked him but - knock 
on wood—at this point it has been en¬ 
tirely different from the traditional 
experience. 

We really haven't had any problems 
in terms of my staff's relations with the 
President's, which couldn't be better, or 
my personal relationship with him, or 
the scope of assignments I have been 
given, both foreign and domestic It is 
not a case of not having enough to do 
of significance, but how to do every¬ 
thing you arc asked to do that is of 
significance. 

ON LIVING WITH JIMMY. He is a con¬ 
servative. and he never kidded anybody 
about it. He says that he hopes for a bal¬ 
anced budget in 1981 in the context of 
a fully employed economy. I can live 
with that. We are just putting together 
the budget for the next four years. In 
order to make some of the tough choic¬ 
es that have to be made if we are going 
to achieve welfare reform or tax reform 


or reorganization of Government. I 
think the President has to establish some 
pretty rigid rules. He is trying to force 
these agencies- and 1 enthusiastically 
support that—to start from the first dol¬ 
lar up and see what they can do better 
with the money we have I have always 
been offended by waste 

My relationship to the President 
cannot be on the basis that he does what 
he is told Obviously he is the President. 
What I have the right to do—and he 
has given me completely—is to be privy 
to all the facts and options being con¬ 
sidered, to participate in the advisory 
groups and have access to him person¬ 
ally to make my arguments. I have lost 
some and I have won some, but the 
course of his Administration does not 
surprise me. 

ON WORKING WITH CONGRESS. 

First of all. if you look at the Hill, I 
think there is more support than some 
people are saying In the good old days 
with a Republican in the White House, 
we could always have a fight and get 
credit for it. 

Now it is hard for someone like 
George I McGovern, who recently at¬ 
tacked the President's economic poli¬ 
cies! to get credit for fights. Many of 
President Carter's proposals are liberal 
in concept Look at the record, a $4 bil¬ 
lion tax cut for lowest-income people, re¬ 
pairing the Social Security system, $10 
billion in public works and public jobs, 
grants to help the most troubled center 
cities, upping the money for education 
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CHATTING WITH CARTER'* SECRETARY SUSAN CLOUGH A AIDE HAMILTON JORDAN 




We just don’t have a lot of big money 
today. Even the progressives have to re¬ 
alize that. We don't have billions to 
spend on all this stuff. I wish we did, 
but we don’t. So you have to live with 
the realities of a tough situation. 

ON DEALING WITH AFRICA. What 
the President did was to ask me to fo¬ 
cus on Africa and advise him. We have 
so many political areas, principally 
southern Africa, that require us to con¬ 
centrate on them to sec if we can devise 
some approaches that make sense. With 
Prime Minister Vorster, I will be dis¬ 
cussing Namibia. Rhodesia and South 
Africa. This is going to be an in-depth 
attempt to deal with specifics with 
Vorster. 

I will not be a substitute foi [Sec¬ 
retary of Statel Cyrus Vance or IU.N. 
AmbassadorJ Andrew Young. Those 
responsibilities all stay in place. There 
was an impression that I was moving in 
to take over from those other agencies. 
Not so. 

ON BUDGETEERING. I am involved 
as an adviser. I do not try to take a func¬ 
tional role. Usually ten or twelve policy 
questions have to be answered before 
you can come forth with numbers. Do 
you have a B-l bomber or don’t you? 
Do you have an additional aircraft 
carrier or don’t you? What I will do is 
go through this stuff and then suggest 
to the President what I think ought to 
be done. 

ON THE VEEP'S MANDATE. So far, 1 
have been given a freedom to roam. I 
think, first of all, that President Carter 
is not threatened by the Vice President. 
He told me when we met in July that 
he had just been reading some books on 
the presidency. One of the things that 
struck him was how Presidents seemed 
to feel threatened by the presence of a 
Vice President, as though he were a 
threat to their constitutional powers or 
reminded them of their mortality. 

But he didn’t feel that way. He told 
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' tfee Vice Precktont coo 
jlp’mer that helps him. But more im¬ 
portant, it helps me. So I want an ac¬ 
tive Vice President. I want one who 
Works closely with me. 1 want one who 
is totally familiar with the same infor¬ 
mation I have because that is the only 
way you can help me.” 

Finally he said, “If a transition 




sor to spend two moathigetti 
I want that person to take over Imme¬ 
diately.” And that is exactly the way it 
is working. 

ON SPSAKINO UP. We’ve been here 
more than three months and the Pres- 
ident has never asked me to give a 
speech. He has never asked me to say 
anything. He has never asked to clear a 
speech. I have given speeches about en- 


the sycophant's rote that pertuad** jib* 
one and by implication demerits the of¬ 
fice and undermines sober treatment of 
the issues. 

ON keeping COOL. 1 have not yet 
felt the President's anger. I’m told there 
is a blue vein that starts throbbing. 1 
haven’t seen it yet, though l suspect it 
is there. But I'm still alive. 




TtW Mti$IDINCY/HUGH $IMY 

New Religion for Liberals 

The most important Carter symbolism may turn out to 
be those mornings in Plains when Jimmy got up early and 
walked down to the peanut warehouse to look over the books. 
He kept going back as if there were some poetry in those coun¬ 
try ledgers. 

There was. They were the recorded history of his most con¬ 
suming and urgent adult endeavor up until he ran for Pres¬ 
ident. From the profit column Carter got the message that he 
could go forth to serve the country. The experience is about 
as old as being a born-again Christian, though perhaps not so 
lofty. But it makes no more sense to try to purge Carter’s soul 
of the firee-enterprise spirit than to try to sway him from his re¬ 
ligious convictions. 

Yet the old-line liberals last week seemed bent on just 
that, accusing Carter of political heresy in his talk about a bal¬ 
anced budget, delayed social spending, work-ethic welfare 
and pay-as-you-go Social Security. Snorted a former New 
Dealer: “Carter is the most conservative President since Cal¬ 
vin Coolidge.” Fair Dealer Clayton Fritchey, who worked in 
Harry Truman’s Administration and was once Adlai Steven¬ 
son’s press secretary, wrote that he had warned his liberal 
compatriots that Carter was the first true businessman to be¬ 
come President, and it would not have surprised him to have 
heard Carter criticize Gerald Ford as a man who never met 
a payroll. 

Carter's entrepreneurial urge is heavily flavored by bib¬ 
lical entreaties to feed the poor and keep one’s brother, bul 
his insistence that the American economic machine get at¬ 
tention right now is dear to his engineer’s head and heart. 
Charles Kirbo, Carter’s friend and counselor, who sits in on 
many of those White House meetings, says Carter’s first in¬ 
stinct is to see if there is some way the private sector can 
help solve problems. ’’That was what he always did as Gov¬ 
ernor,” insists Kirbo. In Carter’s musings with people like 
Pollster Pat Caddell, his commitment to sound dollars often 
crops up. “We’ve got this freak inflation,” said Caddell last 
week. “It hurts the poor and the middle class the most, the 
very people we are trying to help.” So Carter has intensified 
his drive for Government restraint. 

“You have to make some money in order to spend the 
damned stuff,” said Kirbo in his Atlanta office, summing up 
as well as anybody one of Carter’s basic economic tenets. “Car¬ 
ter wants to be the most effective kind of liberal. He wants to 
see that the money keeps coming so he can do all those things 
for people.” When Walter Mondale, Carter’s Vice President, 
talks to his fellow liberals, he makes just that argument in de¬ 
fending his boss’s concern about Government spending. 

Such reasoning is gaining adherents not only in the White 
House but also in such odd places as Harvard University, sug¬ 
gesting that Carter may be riding a thought wave. Don Price, 
dean of Harvard's John F. Kennedy School of Government, 
says that economists and political scientists have visibly al¬ 
tered some of their concerns in the past few years and there 
is alarm about what the Government’s size, inefficiency and 
regulatory zeal is doing to America’s socioeconomic system. 


A number of scholars, declares Price, have concluded that 
rigid Government administration is far less effective than the 
old marketplace, and now these academics want to return 
there for help. 

One of the most emphatic preachers of the new religion 
is New York’s Senator Daniel Patrick Moynihan, long con¬ 
sidered an ideological mutation. For a decade now, this lib¬ 
eral has warned in public tabernacles of “the inexorable con¬ 
quest of the private sector by the public sector.” Last week he 
was in "alem, W. Va., thumping against “that deformation of 
a political system which arises simply from the enlargement 
of power. I speak not to the misuse of Government but to its 
growth.” In the 1930s the threat to people, and therefore the 
core of liberal concern, was institutions like U.S. Steel ai$d 
Standard Oil. Government was the answer. Today, says Moy¬ 
nihan, the Government is the monster in our system: it needs 
to be contained or “this will soon be a profoundly different na¬ 
tion from the one we have known.” 

Even hew’s Joe Califano, who back in L.B.J.’s time helped 
create the monster, has some of the new religion. “The pie is 
no longer growing,” he says, talking about what has hap¬ 
pened to public funds. “Choices have to be made.” In ex¬ 
plaining his ideas, Califano now finds himself tossing about 
words that only blackhearted bankers once understood and 
young liberals like himself could not even have pronounced 
without choking. The times are such that he could even say, 
as he did last week, “There are no free lunches in welfare.” 
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The Budget CK4f% Balance Sheet 


Bert Lance, the amiable Georgia 
banker and longtime friend of Jimmy 
Carter who is director of the White 
House's Office of Management and Bud¬ 
get. has become one of the new Admin¬ 
istration's strongest advocates for con¬ 
servative fiscal policies. But Lance's own 
financial position is for from conserva¬ 
tive; he is. in fact, hip deep in debt. Says 
Dan Pattillo. one of Lance's banking 
and personal friends in Georgia; ‘‘I 
couldn't sleep nights if 1 had to service 
debts like Bert s.” 

Before Lance was confirmed as omb 
chief by the Senate in January, he filed 
a statement with a Senate committee 
listing his “direct liabilities” as $5,343,- 
797. He valued his assets at $7,968,354 
and thus his net worth at $2,624,557. 
That looked like a comfortable cushion. 
But the value of some of Lance's hold- 
irigs has suffered a sharp decline. At the 
same time, his income has been cut dras¬ 
tically since he took his Washington job. 
How he can meet the estimated $370,000 
in interest payments on his various loans 
this year and maintain his lavish living 
style mystifies his friends. It may turn 
out. says Pattillo, that “Bert just can't af¬ 
ford to stay in Washington.” 

The most serious problem facing 
Lance, report Time Correspondents Ru¬ 
dolph Rauch and Philip Taubman, is 
his commitment under the Administra¬ 
tion's conflict-of-interest guidelines to 
divest himself of the 190,000 shares he 
holds in the National Bank of Georgia, 
of which he was president before going 
to OMB. He had borrowed heavily to buy 
164,228 shares of that stock in June 
1975. He had paid $17.74 per share, or 
$2.9 million, as part of a move with two 
partners—Pattillo, a construction com¬ 
pany president, and John Slembler, a 
Georgia movie-theater chain owner—to 
gain majority control of the bank. 
Lance's entrepreneurial acumen helped 
to almost double the bank's assets. How¬ 
ever, the prospect of his large block of 
stock going on sale, plus his own de¬ 
parture and the bank's falling profits, 
have caused the stock's market value to 
drop to $14 a share. If at year’s end 
Lance is forced to sell his stock at its pre¬ 
sent price, he will lose about $614,000 
on the 164,228 shares and more than 
$60,000 on the other 26,639 shares that 
he bought last September at $16.87 a 
share. This would mean that Lance 
would have to find nearly $700,000 from 
some other source to pay off the loans 
he used to buy the stocks. 

At the same time, Lance's other as¬ 
sets apparently are also shrinking, main¬ 
ly because of the genera! market decline 
since January. Back then, he listed his 
stock holdings (including shares in the 
Georgia bank and 135 other companies) 
as being worth $5,649,000. That figure 
is certainly less today, given the state of 


the market. And he is not making what 
he was a year ago. Where he had drawn 
$150,000 in salary and severance pay 
from his bank and picked up another 
$20,000 in consulting fees, he now earns 
$57,500 as OMB director. He may con¬ 
tinue to get about $150,000 in dividend 
income and perhaps another $125,000 
in capital gains, which would bring his 
income to an estimated $335,000. But 
that is at least $35,000 short of his 1977 
interest obligations alone. 

Blind Trust. Lance, of course, has 
more financial responsibilities than 
merely paying interest on loans. His rent 
is at least $12,000 a year for his house 
in Georgetown. He owns a 40-room 
mansion in Atlanta, a $100,000 house 
in Calhoun, Ga., and a vacation home 
on Georgia’s exclusive Sea Island. 

Where will the money come from? 
As required by Carter of all his Cabinet- 
level appointees, Lance's stock and 
other holdings have been put in a blind 
trust—an arrangement under which a 
person's holdings are managed for his 
benefit by a trustee, but without his 
knowledge. Lance's trustee, Thomas 
Mitchell, a Dalton, Ga., businessman, 
offers one answer: “I’ll either have to in¬ 
crease the debt or liquidate assets.” 

Borrowing has never been a prob¬ 
lem for Lance. Charles Presley, chair¬ 
man of the Georgia Railroad Bank and 
Trust Co. and a longtime friend, admits 
that he loaned Lance $651,000 in 1976 
in a deal that was “somewhat casual.” 
As in some other Lance loans, there was 
no maturity date set; as long as he met 
interest payments there was no need to 
repay the principal. And being a bank¬ 
er, Lance got favorable interest rates on 
his loans; probably about 7%. 

Lance brings an expert banker's 
dexterity to refinancing his personal 
debts. One example: a loan of $3,425,000 
from the First National Bank of Chi¬ 
cago, originally a $2.7 million loan 
drawn in 1975 from New York’s Man¬ 
ufacturer’s Hanover Trust Co. to buy his 
21% interest in National Bank of Geor¬ 
gia. The Chicago bank took over Lance’s 
loan from Manufacturers Hanover in 
December. The additional $700,000 in 
the loan, explains Lance, covered “ac¬ 
cumulated interest and debts.” 

Taking Risks. Other Lance debts 
include: a $651,000 Georgia Railroad 
Bank A Trust Co. loan used to buy 
shares in another Georgia bank; $443,- 
466 from the United American Bank of 
Knoxville, used to buy 26,000 shares in 
his bank; $240,000 from Roswell Bank 
of Georgia, used for Lance’s unsuccess¬ 
ful campaign for Governor of Georgia 
in 1974; $185,000 from CAS National 
Bank in Atlanta, used to buy real es¬ 
tate. He also owes $340,000 on a mort¬ 
gage on his Atlanta house and 8% acres 
of land, which Jte valued at $500 
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*The only way you canbuitd art astW*; 
is by borrowingtnoney and workingaV 
it,” he says. “A lot of people would say 
they weren’t willing to take those risks*' 
and a conservative fellow wouldn’t take 
that sort of risk. I was willing.*’ 

Lance scoffs at the idea that he 
overextended. ‘Tm not Vulnerable as; 
long as I’ve got assets that can be used to 
pay those debts off,” he says, “and I do 
happen to have assets that can be used 
in that regard.” He contends “it's sheer 
speculation” that his bank stock will be 
worth far less than he paid for it by year’s 
end. But if it is, he says. ”1 wouldn't hes¬ 
itate to ask the President for some felted 
—meaning a waiver of his pledge to selk 
the stock. Lance’s trustee, Thomas 



OMB DIRECTOR SERT LANCE IN WASHINGTON 
" That's not the Bert we know.” 


Mitchell, says flatly: “I am not going to 
dispose of that stock at current market 
value come Dec. 31 or any other time. 
I’m not going to drop Bert a million dol¬ 
lars for going to Washington. He’ll have 
to get another trustee to do that.” 

If Lance asks Carter for a waiver, it 
would pose a problem for the President. 
It is Lance’s contention that as long as 
all his debts and assets are fully dis¬ 
closed, there is no possible conflict of in¬ 
terest at issue. 

At the least, Lance’s financial posi«* 
tion contrasts sharply with the bal¬ 
anced-budget goals Carter has set for his 
Administration. Says Lance's Georgia 
friend Presley: 'There were some smUes 
down here when Bert was selected to run 
OMB. That’s not the Bert we kno^. Hell ■; 
have to change his philosophy:* 
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i^ERBSIOENT NIXON OUTSIDE WHITE HOUSE WITH HENRY KISSINOER IN OCTOBER 1 *7S 

V 

* SCOWLS 

‘Henry... Remember Loft Wife’ 


{ In David Frosts first televised con¬ 
frontation with Richard Nixon, the sub- 
^ject was Watergate, and the ex*Presi¬ 
dent was combative, emotional and 
’ frequently uncomfortable. But last week, 
in the second of the five-part series, 
, Frost led Nixon through his favorite ter- 
frain, foreign affairs, and he fairly bub¬ 
bled over with talk-show trivia about 
. world leaders he had known. 

T Nixon's memories of Nikita Khru¬ 
shchev were vivid. He^ was ‘‘boorish, 
crude, brilliant, ruthless, potentially 
rash, with a terrible inferiority com¬ 
plex/* He would put on a “big macho 
get to prove that he was ahead of ev¬ 
erybody and everything." Part of the act 
was his “air of being just a common, 
peasant-like person ... with a sloppy hat 
and a collar that wouldn't be too clean." 

Delicate Hands. Nixon found Leo¬ 
nid Brezhnev to be much more poised 
and cautious than his predecessor: “In¬ 
tellectually you had a man not as quick 
as Khrushchev, but he is a much safer 
man to have sitting there with his fin¬ 
ger on the button than Khrushchev." 
Brezhnev is also evidence that “the new 
class is doin' pretty good" in the Soviet 
Union. He is “something of a fashion 
plate. He liked beautiful cars. He liked 
beautifbl women." 

One thing that impressed Nixon 
about China's Chairman Mao Tse-tung, 
whom he met in 1972 and again last 
fear, seven months before Mao's death, 
were his “very fine, delicate hands." He 
bad been “a tough, ruthless leader, but 
ft didn’t show in his hands.” Chairman 
Mao, Nixon recalled, had a “devilish 
lense of humor." However, it was ap¬ 
parent in their first meeting that the 
Chairman had suffered a “partial 
ftfoke” apd had to be helped around by 
fthjpd Pflitty Chinese girl prides" 


Nixon talked of Henry Kissinger at 
length, and at times seemed to be try¬ 
ing to de-emphasize his role in the 
Nixon Administration. Kissinger, sug¬ 
gests Nixon, was “more emotional" than 
himself By Nixon’s account, Kissinger 
favored the invasion of Cambodia in 
April 1970, but was upset at the adverse 
domestic reaction, especially after the 
Kent State shootings. Kissinger, said 
Nixon, told him that Cambodia “could 
have been a mistake. And I said, ‘Hen¬ 
ry, we’ve done it.’ I said, ‘Remember 
Lot’s wife. Never look back.* “ Frost 
asked Nixon whether Kissinger ever 
spoke of resigning. Nixon remembered 
“perhaps half a dozen times." 

Kissinger, said Nixon, disparaged 
then Secretary of State William Rogers 
as a “leaker," and soon outmaneuvered 
the Secretary and took control of foreign 
policy. In Nixon’s view, Kissinger found 
John Connally a “potential rival” for 
power in the Administration. To avoid a 
replay of the Rogers-Kissinger feud, 
Nixon dropped Connally as his choice to 
succeed Rogers as Secretary of State and 
gave Kissinger the job instead. 

He never regarded Kissinger as a 
“personal friend,” Nixon recalled, but 
only as an “associate." Rather patron¬ 
izingly, the ex-President observed that 
“Henry likes to say outrageous things 
... he was fascinated by the celebrity 
set and he liked being one himself." 

Though the interview brought out 
much intriguing historical minutiae 
from the Nixon years, the viewing au¬ 
dience dropped off sharply. The Niel¬ 
sen ratings gave the show an estimated 
audience of 20 million, down from the 
45 million who saw the opening broad¬ 
cast. For many Americans, evidently, 
interest in Nixon does not extend much 
beyond the Watergate saga. 


on the ex-President, David Brbet plans 
to get enough material for. three more ' 
shows. Round 3* to bpbro*dca*t aix 
Thursday, will highlight the early yeafs 
of Nixon's Viet Nam policy and ip- 
chide his views on the invasion of Cam- 
bodia and on domestic dissent. At one 
point, according to sources who have; 
seen the tapings, Frost pauses, searching 
for a word to sum up the Nixon at¬ 
titude. Nixon interrupts and suggests 
“paranoia?" Frost replies, “Yes’^The 
two men talk about the former Pres¬ 
ident's feelings about the antiwar move¬ 
ment, and several minutes later, Nixon 
says, “Call it paranoia, but paranoia 
for peace isn’t that bad." 

In the fourth show Nixon discusses 
Agnew’s resignation, unresolved ques¬ 
tions about his personal finances and 
why he did not pardon his two top aides. 
Bob Haldeman and John Ehriichman. 
He also vents his anger at The Final 
Days . the bestselling account of his 1 
downfall by the two Watergate report¬ 
ers, Bob Woodward and Carl Bernstein. 
He calls the duo “trashy people who 
wrote a trashy book," and pointedly 
notes that his wife suffered a stroke three 
days after she read it. 

Wrong Impression, With some ed¬ 
iting still being done, a number of other 
interesting episodes could show up any¬ 
where in the final broadcasts. In one 
long segment on Viet Nam, Nixon re¬ 
turns to an increasingly favoritt subject, 
Henry Kissinger; especially Kissinger's 
position on the Christmas bombing 6f 
Hanoi in 1972, which was intended to 
pound the North Vietnamese into ac¬ 
ceptance of a cease-fire and peace ne¬ 
gotiations. Kissinger was reported by 
some liberal columnists to have been 
against the B-52 raids. Nixon says Kis¬ 
singer never opposed the raids. He says 
he even called Kissinger the night be¬ 
fore the Frost taping session to recheck 
his memory. According to Nixon, “Hen¬ 
ry felt that he ought to try to win over 
those he said ‘hate your guts.' They were 
his friends; he ran in their set. But they 
got the wrong impression. He supported 
the bombing." In fact, adds Nixon, Kis¬ 
singer cabled from Hanoi at one point 
during his subsequent peace shuttle that 
the Christmas raids had killed only 400 
to 500 civilians, which Nixon deemed 
“a remarkable achievement.” 

Nixon blames South Viet Nam’s 
sudden collapse in 1975 on Capitol Hill, 
"rather than on the weakness of the Thieu 
regime. By slashing aid to Saigon, he 
says, Congress “cut off Thieu’s water. 
Congress lost it... and they have to take 
the blame for it." Was the long, costly ef¬ 
fort to buy time for the Thieu regime 
worth it? “Two years is worth some¬ 
thing," Nixon insists. He concedes that 
history must judge the wisdom of this 
policy, and concludes, “It will be a close 
calL" 
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SUPPLY 


Running Short, 

No Matter What 

The growing chorus of Cassandras 
warning of potentially disastrous oil 
shortages gets a powerful new voice this 
week. In a 291 -page report to be released 
at simultaneous press conferences in 
eleven countries, a group of 35 experts 
concludes that by the year 2000 oil pro¬ 
duction in the non-Communist world 
could fall short of meeting demand by 
15 million to 20 million bbl. per day 
—about as much as the U.S. uses now. 
Moreover, the shortfall is likely to oc¬ 
cur even if coal production doubles, the 
output of nuclear-generated power mul¬ 
tiplies 15 times, conservation measures 
cut the increase in petroleum demand 
to half its historic growth rate, and the 
“real” price of oil (discounted for 
inflation) rises 50%, further reducing 
consumption. 

Though it is gloomier than some pre¬ 
vious reports, the conclusion is not brand 
new. What makes it weighty is its glob¬ 
al authorship. The report (“Energy: 
Global Prospects 1985-2000") is the 
product of a 25'2-year study by the Work¬ 
shop on Alternative Energy Strategies, 
a group organized by MIT Professor Car- 
loll Wilson. He assembled 35 industrial, 
government and academic experts from 
twelve oil-importing nations and three 
exporters: Iran, Mexico and Venezuela. 
They plotted likely oil demand and sup¬ 
ply under a wide range of assumptions: 
high and low rates of economic growth, 
“vigorous" and “restrained" govern¬ 
ment conservation policies, and the ef¬ 
fects of oil-price rises of different 
amounts. 

How Soon? No matter how the 
WAES experts added up the numbers, 
they kept coming up with a shortage. 
The biggest question is: How soon? The 
answer, the waes group found, depends 
heavily on the production policies of 
Saudi Arabia, which has the world's 
largest known oil reserves. If the Saudis 
decide that oil in the ground is more 
valuable than oil sold on the market, and 
cap production at the present level of 
around 9 million bbl. per day. the short¬ 
age shows up as early as 1981 If the Sau¬ 
dis more than double output, to 20 mil¬ 
lion bbl. per day, the shortage is delayed 
—but only for eight years, to 1989. Even 
if there is no production limit at all, 
shortages show up in the late 1990s. And 
such a delay might not be any boon to 
consuming nations: because of the long 
lead times needed to develop alternate 
sources of fuel, the situation “could be¬ 
come critical before it seems serious.** 

The report is open to objection. Its 
demand estimates assume a free world 
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"Tell me again now it was baclr in 1977 before we ran out of everything“ 


economic growth averaging 4.4% a year, 
which some experts consider high. It 
also assumes that no more than 20 bil¬ 
lion bbl. per year—the equivalent of two 
Alaska North Slopes—can be added to 
the world's proven oil reserves. Some 
other studies have suggested that the 
amount of oil waiting to be found is 
much higher. Wilson says that the re¬ 
port was intended less as prophecy than 
as a call to action. It advocates unprec¬ 
edented international cooperation in de¬ 
vising new technologies, sharing existing 
resources and enforcing conservation on 
a basis of “wartime urgency"—a phrase 
strikingly reminiscent of Jimmy Carter's 
call for the “moral equivalent of war in 
the fight to save energy." 


POLICY 

A Republican Version 

Without anything resembling the 
Administration’s publicity blitz for its 
energy program, the Senate’s 38 Repub¬ 
licans last week offered an energy plan 
of their own. Called the Senate Repub¬ 
lican Energy Initiative, the twelve-page 
document acknowledges the need for ac¬ 
tion but opposes , the Administration’s 
103-page National Energy Plan (Time, 
May 2) in two key areas: 

1) The G.O.P. plan would not tax oil 
at the wellhead, gasoline at the pump or 
gas-guzzling cars at the factory. Instead, 
the Republicans want federal price con¬ 
trols removed from all gas and oil when 
a “true world price for energy resources 
emerges.*’ Until then, the G.O.P. Sena¬ 
tors advocate a transition period in 
which Congress must ensure “that any 
excess energy profits are reinvested by 
the energy industry to find and produce 
yet more energy"—or taxed, with reve¬ 
nue returning to the consume*:. 


2) The Republican program pushes 
nuclear power more than the Carter 
plan. It calls for research into the re¬ 
processing of spent nuclear fuel, contin-^ 
ued development of the fast breeder re-\i 
actor (all but buried by Carter) and > 
stepped-up fusion research, whfch Car¬ 
ter would trim. It comes out strongly 
for developing geothermal energy, 
which the Government’s own scientists 
regard as only marginally promising. 

On other matters, the Republicans 
and the President are in agreement. The 
G.O.P. too wants more coal production 
and would provide tax incentives for 
'companies to convert from gas to coal. 
Like Carter, the Republicans would pro¬ 
vide tax credits for insulation and other 
energy-saving equipment, and draw up 
tough efficiency standards for home ap¬ 
pliances. They would encourage utilities 
to insulate homes and recover costs by 
monthly billing; Carter’s plan would 
force utilities to offer that service. 

The program is heavy on philoso¬ 
phy, light on detail and shows signs of 
hasty assembly. The opening sentence 
reads: “No one should mistake the en¬ 
ergy problem for what it is—a funda¬ 
mental crisis that threatens Americans 
and America’s way of life." (The draft¬ 
ers meant “fail to recognize.") 

No House Version. The G.O.P. 
program is the product of Senate Minor¬ 
ity Leader Howard Baker, a presidential 
aspirant who felt that the Republicans 
had to do more than naysay Carter’s 
program. House Minority Leader Jqhn 
Rhodes would have none of that strate¬ 
gy, so there will be no House version of 
the plan. Says Rhodes: “Since when did 
the minority nave to be positive?’’ None¬ 
theless, the G.O.P. now has a plan of 
sorts, and it will give Baker and his cotr 
leagues something to talk about now 
—and three years from now; if Jiipitfr 
Carter’senergyplan £o*s not 
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HAPPY REPUBLICAN GREENSPAN 


President Carter's sharp turn toward 
fiscal conservatism in his first months 
in office has distressed and divided his 
liberal supporters, while generally 
cheering up conservatives—but so far at 
least it has not changed'the outlook for 
a continued strong economic expansion. 
Those are the dominant impressions of 
Time's Board of Economists, who gath- 


These switches produced some odd 
shifts in the board's usual conservative- 
liberal arguments. Grinning broadly. 
Alan Greenspan, a Manhattan business 
consultant who was President Ford’s 
staunchly conservative chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers, pro¬ 
nounced himself “probably the happiest 
of all the board members'* with Carter's 
economic policies; no one disagreed. On 
the other hand. Democrats Walter Hel¬ 
ler of the University of Minnesota and 
Arthur Okun of the Brookings Institu¬ 
tion, who usually back each other up, 
fell into some good-natured jousting over 
the wisdom of Carter's dropping the tax 
rebate. After Okun defended the shift, 


CONCERNED LIBERAL OKUN 



Heller remarked: “Now that we have 
heard from the conservatives, we can 
hear from a liberal." Replied Okun; “I'm 
waiting to hear what justification Wal¬ 
ter comes up with.*' 

On one point, however, the econo¬ 
mists were nearly unanimous: the pace 
of the nation's business upswing will 
continue to be fairly brisk, even with¬ 
out as much stimulation as Carter once 
proposed to give it. Most board mem¬ 
bers believe that real gross national 
product (discounted for inflation) could 
well expafftl at an annual rate of 7% in 
the second quarter before slowing some¬ 
what. They foresee the economy rising 
by 5.8% to 6% from the fourth quarter 
of 1976 to the fourth quarter of this year. 

As a result, most members forecast 
that the unemployment rate, now at 
7%, will by year's end decline to about 
6.5%, the lower end of the Administra¬ 
tion's target range. Okun noted with sat¬ 
isfaction that in the last eight months 
of 1976 the economy was creating an av¬ 
erage of 125,000 new jobs a month, while 
in the first four months of this year the 
rate has speeded up to 325,000. Said Jo¬ 
seph Pechman, director of economic 
studies at Brookings: “The rest of the 
year is in the bag.'* 

Small Victory. Except for inflation, 
that is. The rate of price increases h$s 
speeded up with the economy: in both 
March and April wholesale prices shot 
up at an annual rate of 14%—in part a 


ered last week in Manhattan for an all¬ 


result of the winter freeze. While no one 


day discussion of trends and forecasts. 
The meeting was the board's first chance 
to size up the new President’s perfor¬ 
mance in shaping economic policy, and 
during his hectic four months in office 
Carter's line has changed significantly. 
He has, for example, abandoned his plan 
for $50-per-person tax rebates, given 
balancing the budget by 1981 priority 
over starting welfare-reform or national- 
health plans, and stressed containing in¬ 
flation as much as creating new jobs. 

PERPLEXED DEMOCRAT ECKSTEIN 
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expects that pace to continue, most 
board members think that the rate by 
year's end will still be 6% or more. Rob¬ 
ert Nathan, a Washington consultant, 
noting sharp rises in industrial commod¬ 
ity prices and the inflationary impact 
of escalator clauses in union contracts, 
believes that prices at year's end could 
be climbing at a pace of 7%. Beryl Sprin- 
kel, vice president of Chicago's Harris 
Trust & Savings Bank, is worried that a 
rapid expansion in money supply 
—about 11% lately by one measure 
—could lead to sharp price boosts. 

That brings up one major element 
of Democratic dissatisfaction with Car¬ 
ter: most of the board's liberals view his 
anti-inflation policy as weak. The pol¬ 
icy rejects not only controls but wage- 
price guidelines, and even public jaw¬ 
boning. It relies on business and labor 
leaders to discuss their plans privately 
with the White House before seeking 
wage or price boosts, but does not for¬ 
mally request them to do so. 

The Administration did score one 
small victory last week in getting a steel 
price boost shaved down. Two weeks 
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a#»; kc^blic Sleel an<4 Yotu^town 
Sheet & Tube raided prices 6.8% to M95> 
on some widely used products. At about 
the same time, however, U S. Steel 
Chairman Edgar Speer breakfasted in 
Washington with Council of Economic 
Advisers Chairman Charles Schultze, 
who urged him to hold the increase to 
6%. Last week U S. Steel did so, and 
the rest of the industry fell into line. Sev¬ 
eral Board of Economists members 
nonetheless view such gentlemanly jaw¬ 
boning as inadequate to stop inflation. 
Nathan and Pechman predict that a dis¬ 
appointed President will eventually 
move to far more vigorous and public in¬ 
tervention in wage-price disputes. 

Discontent with anti-inflation policy 
is only one part of the general liberal un¬ 
ease about Carter’s economic perfor¬ 
mance. Heller. Nathan and Pechman 
believe that the economy could use still 


investment for increasing production. 

Carter's proposals to shore up the 
sinking Social Security trust fund also 
came in for some bipartisan panning. 
The President plans to ask Congress for 
sharp increases in Social Security taxes 
paid by employers, much smaller in¬ 
creases in taxes paid by workers, and a 
diversion of general tkx revenues to So¬ 
cial Security financing for the first time 
(Timp. May 16). Republican Sprinkel 
objects that the tax on employers will 
raise their labor costs and discourage 
them from hiring workers. Okun be¬ 
lieves I hat employers will pass the in¬ 
crease on in higher prices, adding to in¬ 
flation. He would shift the cost of paying 
medical expenses out of Social Security 
and fund them from general revenues. 

Otto Eckstein of Harvard, sounding 
rather Republican, complained that not 
only the sixial Security proposal but the 



JIMMY CARTER MEETING WITH BRITISH, FRENCH t GERMAN LEADERS IN LONDON MAY 9 

A commendable determination to get the world economy moving again. 


more stimulus to bring down unemploy¬ 
ment faster They note that Carter is 
now proposing a fiscal 1977 budget def¬ 
icit of $48 7 billion—$8.5 billion less 
than the one projected by Gerald Ford. 

Biporfisan Panning. As to the 
President's energy program, most Dem¬ 
ocrats believe that it goes in the right di¬ 
rection, but they agree that it has flaws. 
For example, the proposal to return to 
consumers money collected in higher 
taxes will boost living costs and add to 
the Consumer Price Index. To hold 
down the C P.I., the Democrats would 
prefer that the money be used to pare 
payroll taxes or increase revenue shar¬ 
ing to states and cities. Republican 
Greenspan would push for greater de¬ 
control of prices despite congressional 
antipathy toward oil companies. Green¬ 
span believes that the very existence of a 
price-regulating bureaucracy creates 
uncertainty for oilmen and inhibits 


Administration’s energy taxes and ideas 
on general tax reform are “hostile to 
middle-class people. It looks to me as if 
he is evacuating that territory to who¬ 
ever chooses to pick it up.” Several board 
members also viewed Carter's flat com¬ 
mitment to balancing the budget by 1981 
as dangerously naive. Asks Okun: “How 
can he know what conditions will be in 
four years?" Heller argues that the only 
way the President can achieve his goal 
is to increase tax collections and reduce 
welfare and unemployment outlays 
—and that would require a stronger 
push toward full employment than Car¬ 
ter now plans. 

One problem, board members be¬ 
lieve, is that Carter does not circulate 
proposals affecting economic policy for 
wide comment within the Adminis¬ 
tration. The President has a keen an¬ 
alytical mind, the members agree, and 
he delights in making quick decisions. 


__ _fc 

single senior official: Adviser laities 
Schlesinger on energy, the Secretary 01 
Health, Education and Welfare op So¬ 
cial Security reform. As a result, Cartel 
falls into errors that would not occur il 
he gave such officials as Schult2e and 
Treasury Secretary Michael Blumenthal 
more chance to study the economic im¬ 
pact of major proposals. 

On the international front, the econ- 
omists gave Carter somewhat higher 
marks. By and large, they expressed cau¬ 
tious optimism about the results of the 
May 7-8 Downing Street summit. 
Among other things, Carter and the 
heads of government of the six other 
leading industrial powers set economic 
growth targets for each nation, indicat¬ 
ing a commendable determination to get 
the world economy moving again. They 
also pledged more aid to hard-pressed 
underdeveloped countries, agreed to es¬ 
tablish some kfhd of fund to help poor 
countries stabilize commodity prices, 
and disavowed any thought that infla¬ 
tion could stimulate employment. 

Empty Rhetoric. While all these 
were the right sounds to make, Robert 
Triffin, a board member who was a chief 
architect of the West’s postwar mone¬ 
tary system, said that after reading the 
final communique, “in the whole list I 
don’t see a single concrete agreement." 
His point: the seven summileers had ex¬ 
pressed good intentions rather than 
committing themselves to specific pol¬ 
icies. Almost to a man, Triffln and his 
board colleagues were concerned about 
a rising global trend toward protection¬ 
ism, which could inhibit the needed ex¬ 
pansion of world trade, and a failure to 
check inflation, which is now running 
at a rate of 9% in the European Com¬ 
munity. They fear that these develop¬ 
ments, which can be corrected only by 
tough and usually unpopular govern¬ 
ment actions, could turn the London 
summit into another exercise in empty 
rhetoric, like its two predecessors in 
Rambouillet and Puerto Rico. The sum¬ 
mit seven did come out against protec¬ 
tionism, and board members note with 
bipartisan approval that Carter has so 
far stuck to his word, rejecting demands 
for higher tariffs on shoes and tighter 
quotas on sugar imported into the U.S. 

For the present, most board mem¬ 
bers are willing to attribute Carter's 
lapses and his efforts to get so much done 
so quickly to his newness in the Oval Of¬ 
fice. They expect that in time the Pres¬ 
ident will be able to establish a better 
rapport with his liberal constituents. 
Greenspan in particular notes that the 
President’s economic conservatism is 
personal; many members of his Admin¬ 
istration are far more liberal than he is, 
and will put pressure on him to move a 
bit to the left. If the President does not 
yield, however, the board meeting in¬ 
dicates tfiat the hottest criticism of his 
Administration will come not from the 
Republicans but from some oflbemostv 
influential members of 
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Bell’* a'iswif Big' lUiUttQit' | 


Trial by Congress? 

Child rearing and glacial activity 
aside, hardly anything moves slower 
than a major antitrust case against a big 
tJ.S. corporation. The Government filed 
suit to break up American Telephone 
& Telegraph in 1974; last fall the fed¬ 
eral courts finally decided that they had 
jurisdiction to hear the casc—so the 
Government and company served each 
other with demands for millions of 
documents to be examined before trial. 
The Federal Trade Commission's suit 
against eight major oil companies is 
flowing about as speedily as heavy mo¬ 
tor oil; it was filed four years ago, but 
lawyers do not expect trial to begin un¬ 
til the early 1980s. That would about 
match the pace of a Justice Department 
suit seeking to break up IBM, which 
took six years to move to trial in a New 
York courtroom in 1975. 

Business Lobbying. Griffin Bell 
has had three chances to observe the 
snail's-pace process* as a federal appeals 
judge, a highly paid corporate attorney 
and as Jimmy Carter’s Attorney Gen¬ 
eral. In speeches and in testimony last 
week to a Senate subcommittee, he ad¬ 
vanced a bold idea: sending the biggest 
cases to Congress “as legislative mat¬ 
ters" rather than taking them to court 
“My idea," he said, “would be to certify 
to Congress that the case is beyond the 
capacity of the courts to handle “ In an 
earlier speech before the American Bar 
Association, he described what sounds 
like a legislative trial. “Congress could 
hear the evidence and fiiyl the facts as 
to the existence of monopoly or the need 
for a remedy in a monopolistic situa¬ 
tion," presumably by passing a law re¬ 
quiring the breakup of one or several 
giant corporations. 

Bell has not yet begun drafting leg¬ 
islation for such a policy. It is opposed 
by some ofTiis own antitrust lawyers, 
who view Congress as a cockpit of po¬ 
litical pressures and business lobbying. 

ATTORNEY GENERAL GRIFFIN BELL 



cases “involve the basic re¬ 
structuring of American in¬ 
dustry and the shape of the 
American economy. These 
are questions that are per¬ 
haps more appropriately an¬ 
swered by the legislature, and 
not by the courts." 

Whatever comes of his 
idea, Bell left no doubt that 
he will try to stop what he 
views as an increasing con¬ 
centration of economic pow¬ 
er in the boardrooms of a few 
hundred huge corporations. 

His greatest concern, he told 
the Senators, is “shared mo¬ 
nopoly”: a situation in which 
a handful of big companies 
dominate an industry and 
follow similar product and 
pricing policies. The Fed¬ 
eral Trade Commission has 
brought suits against alleged 
shared monopolies, including 
one against eight oil compa¬ 
nies and another against the 
four largest cereal makers. 

The Justice Department has 
not filed any shared monop¬ 
oly suits, but Bell thinks that it should. 

In shaping antitrust policy. Bell has 
one problem of his own making: find¬ 
ing a new chief for the Justice Depart¬ 
ment's antitrust division to replace Don¬ 
ald I. Baker, who left last week. Baker, 
who demanded jail sentences for price 
fixers, loved the job but was let go main¬ 
ly because he was a holdover from the 
Ford Administration. 



FOOD 


Sticky Slump 


In the violently inflationary year of 
1974, sugar seemed to many consumers 
an even bigger villain than oil A com¬ 
bination of rising demand and crop loss¬ 
es due to bad weather caused the price 
per pound of raw sugar delivered in New 
York to multiply almost six times be¬ 
tween January and November, to a high 
of 64>2<£. Angry consumers organized 
boycotts, but growers believed that they 
would not succeed. They thought sugar 
was one of those little luxuries that peo¬ 
ple would pay almost anything to buy. 

Flow wrong they were Less than 
three years later, raw sugar prices have 
plummeted to about 11 x Ajt in New York 
--up a bit from late 1976 but lower than 
they were before the 1974 spiral start¬ 
ed. Amstar, the leading U S. refiner, suf¬ 
fered the largest 1976 sales decline of 
any company on the Fortune 500 list; 
its revenues fell almost 34%, to $1.1 bil¬ 
lion. At that, refiners are lucky; they 
have continued to make a profit ($43 
million for Amstar last year) because 
their cost of buying raw sugar has fall¬ 
en as fast as the price at which they sell 
the refined product. Growers in the U S. 


SUGAR IN THE FIELD B IN THE WAREHOUSE IN CUBA 

Turning out more than anyone wants to buy . 

and abroad are losing money. Moans 
Cane Grower J,R. Roane: “Louisiana 
will be out of business in another two 
years at this price level." The price col¬ 
lapse has badly hurl the Cuban econ¬ 
omy, that is a major reason why Fidel 
Castro is eager to re-establish trade with 
the U.S , once Cuba’s prime customer. 

What happened? The reasons for the 
slump may spell out a cautionary tale 
for coffee producers, who now seem to 
be passing the peak of a price climb as 
dizzying as the one in sugar in 1974. In 
brief, consumers did rebel: American 
per capita consumption last year was 
less than 95 lbs., down 8% lbs. from 1973. 
At the same time, growers, enticed by 
the high prices, overplanted, and are 
now turning out more sugar than any¬ 
one wants to buy. World production in 
the crop year ending Aug. 31 is forecast 
to be 87.7 million tons, or 4.4 million 
tons more than the expected demand. 

Fructose Threat. Sugar producers 
see no quick way out of their troubles. 
President Carter has promised a subsi¬ 
dy of as much as 2c per lb. to U.S grow¬ 
ers, but that will still leave their return 
below production costs A conference of 
producing and consuming nations in 
Geneva is exploring ways to establish a 
floor and ceiling price for sugar, but U S. 
experts give it only a fifty-fifty chance 
of success The obvious way to push 
prices back up is to cut production, but 
that is difficult for nations such as Cuba 
and the Dominican Republic, which de¬ 
pend on sugar for most of their foreign- 
currency earnings. Meanwhile, the U.S. 
sugar industry faces another threat the 
growing use by commercial food pro¬ 
cessors of high-fructose corn syrup, a 
sweetener that is cheaper than sugar 
even at present prices. 
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Son off Aerosol 

Is the spray can about to go the way 
of the giant moa? For the past two years 
it has seemed so, because evidence has 
mounted that fluorocarbon, which is 
used as a propellant in numerous aero¬ 
sol sprays, is depleting the ozone layer 
of the earth's atmosphere and increasing 
worldwide the danger of skin cancer 
from the sun's radiation Last week three 
federal agencies announced a timetable 
for phasing out fluorocarbons from all 
“nonessential” uses—including deodor¬ 
ants, hair sprays and perfumes—by the 
spring of 1979. 

Almost simultaneously, though, a 
potential savior of the spray can ap¬ 
peared: none other than Robert Abplan- 
alp, the Yonkers, N.Y., inventor and 



INVENTOR ROBERT ABPLANALP 

A potential savior. 

friend of Richard Nixon who devised 
the aerosol spray valve in the first place 
and made millions on his invention Ab- 
planalp showed off another invention 
that he claims to have worked out in 
six months of scrawling on notepads: a 
valve trade-named Aquasol that uses a 
mixture of water and butane gas as a 
propellant. Besides gelling rid of the 
fluorocarbons, Aquasol has another ad¬ 
vantage* the butane propellant is not in 
solution but floats in pressurized form 
at the top of the can, so more of the 
can's space can be filled with deodor¬ 
ant, hair spray or whatever. “The break¬ 
through is in the valve,” says Abplan- 
alp. Aerosol valves have one duct 
through which the fluorocarbon-product 
mix passes. Aquasol has two ducts: one 
for the butane, one for a mixture of wa¬ 
ter and the product. They meet in a swirl 
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Chambar where; says, Abplianalp, *iii£ 
gas kind of explodes.” 

Actually, fluorocarbons are now 
used in only about one-third of the spray 
cans sold in the U.S. But the contro¬ 
versy over their environmental impact 
has undermined sales of aerosol prod¬ 
ucts of all sorts. Though many compa¬ 
nies are looking into replacement for 
fluorocarbon gas, until now the only al¬ 
ternatives have been highly combustible 
gases that are unsuited to certain prod¬ 
ucts, including hair sprays. Fluorocar¬ 
bons, for all their drawbacks, are not 
combustible; neither is the butane-wa¬ 
ter mix in the Aquasol system. Antic¬ 
ipating the federal fluorocarbon ban, 
Gillette and some other manufacturers 
last year began switching to pump-ac¬ 
tion containers for their products, but 
these do not emit the fine, even spray 
of Abplanalp’s aerosol nozzles. If Aqua¬ 
sol passes market tests and proves as 
popular as aerosol, the nation's medi¬ 
cine cabinets could remain stocked with 
spray cans a long time into the future. 


BANKING 

Suicide in Switzerland 

On the placid blue waters of Lake 
Geneva, which are normally graced by 
white sailboats and sleek cruisers, last 
week floated an ugly sight: the body of 
an apparent suicide. The corpse was a 
shocking reminder that Switzerland's 
banking industry, long famed as a cit¬ 
adel of honesty and stability, is being 
shaken by scandals. 

The man in the lake was Charles 
Bouchard, former manager of Banque 
Leclerc, a small, discreet Geneva finan¬ 
cial institution that Swiss authorities had 
ordered closed pending an investigation 
into losses of $12 million or more in real 
estate ventures. Only a few days earlier, 
Bertrand de Muralt, a Leclerc partner 
and reserve Swiss army major, had shot 
himself with his revolver. Robert Le¬ 
clerc, for whom the bank is named, suf¬ 
fered a heart attack. 

Hug* Losses. Leclerc is the 28th 
Swiss bank to go broke since 1970. Yet 
its problems are relatively insignificant 
compared with the scandal that is still 
building around one of Switzerland’s Big 
Three banks, the Credit Suisse (assets: 
$17 billion). For the past month, the 
Swiss banking community has reeled 
from one disclosure after another im¬ 
plicating executives of Credit Suisse’s 
Chiasso branch in illegal manipulation 
that resulted in huge losses. Credit Suisse 
concedes that the sum could reach $100 
million. Some outside sources put the po¬ 
tential losses as high as $400 million. 

The affair in Chiasso, a Swiss town 
on the Italian border, is a result of Swit¬ 
zerland's historic role as a haven for for¬ 
eign money. For years, wealthy Italians 
had been lugging suitcases crammed 
with lire for deposit in Swiss banks; 
Credit Suisse in Chiasso was a prime re¬ 


became alarmedby 

cy inflows that were forcing up tbs Swiss 
franc to unrealistic levels, harming Swiss 
exports. To discourage foreign deposi¬ 
tors, the government slapped a 10% 
“negative interest" charge on large ac¬ 
counts held by non-Swiss. 

That move impeded the inflow of 
foreign hinds, but only for a short while. 
Clever Swiss bankers soon devised a new 
technique whereby foreigners could con¬ 
tinue to channel hinds into Switzerland 
without incurring the interest penalties. 
The bankers simply accepted the depos¬ 
its in fiduciary accounts. Under Swit¬ 
zerland’s strict secrecy laws, the depos¬ 
itor would remain nameless, and the 
bankers would handle the funds in their 
own manner for the benefit of the de¬ 
positor. Or so it was supposed to work. 

Blanket Amnesty. According to a 
cantonal prosecutor's preliminary find¬ 
ings, the Chiasso branch managers saw 
a chance for a bit of highly private en¬ 
terprise. Instead of placing the funds in 
the bank as deposits or in easily salable 
stocks, they invested the funds in ven¬ 
tures that they set up especially for that 
purpose. A door connected their offices 
with those of lawyers who were involved 
in some of the transactions. From Chias¬ 
so, an estimated $880 million was Tun¬ 
neled to a Liechtenstein-based holding 
company called Texon-Finanzanstalt. 
In turn, that company invested the mon¬ 
ey in three Italian undertakings: a wine¬ 
maker, a resort near Venice and a plas¬ 
tics manufacturer. 

However, the investments did not 
flourish as the Chiasso bankers hoped 
they would. Then, in late 1976, the Ital¬ 
ian government, which hoped to lure 
home lire, offered a blanket amnesty to 
all Italians who would bring back their 
money. Result: withdrawals were so 
large that Credit Suisse's branch in 
Chiasso was forced to turn for help to 
the home office in Zurich. The head of¬ 
fice’s investigation led to police involve¬ 
ment. Three Chiasso bankers, including 
Branch Manager Ernst Kuhrmeier, 
have been arrested on charges of crim¬ 
inal mismanagement. 

As a gesture of solidarity, the other 
members of the Big Three, the Swiss 
Bank Corporation and Union Bank of 
Switzerland, offered Credit Suisse a $1.2 
billion line of credit. Credit Suisse re¬ 
fused the offer, explaining that it could 
easily absorb the Chiasso loss, and in¬ 
deed that seems true. But the Chiasso af¬ 
fair and the other failures are raising 
severe questions about the efficiency, as 
well as the ethics of Swiss banking. Even 
some Swiss financiers are charging that 
Swiss bankers are vastly overrated and 
that only the constantly climbing Swiss 
franc makes them appear proficient. 
“Swiss banking relies on an old-boy net¬ 
work," says a Geneva banker. "That is 
why these are people in positions of re¬ 
sponsibility here who could never get a 
job in a bank in Germany, Belgium or 
The Netherlands” 





WOMAN CROWNING NAKED MAN 


New Light on Jewish Catacombs 


St. Domitilla, St. Callistus, St Sebas¬ 
tian—these are among the early Chris¬ 
tians whose shrines attract thousands of 
pilgrims to the catacombs underneath 
Rome The 1929 Concordat that estab¬ 
lished Vatican rule over these ancient 
burial grounds also gave the Roman 
Catholic Church control of two other 
catacombs in which it had little inter¬ 
est. These, several centuries older than 
the Christian sites, contained the graves 
of more than 100.000 of the Jews who 
had migrated to the ancient capital af¬ 
ter the I st century B C. And so the crypts 
were sealed off and left in darkness 


reds, greens, yellows and whites still 
preserved. One wall depicts religious 
themes including, in the center, an open 
tabernacle showing the sacred Torah, 
flanked by two menorahs. The other 
walls, however, are decorated with such 
pagan symbols as peacocks, doves and 
sea horses On the ceiling of one vault 
is a mysterious picture of a woman 
crowning a naked man with a wreath. 

The entrance to the second cata¬ 
comb is hidden behind a mass of shrub¬ 
bery on the Villa Torloma, a 13-acre es¬ 
tate in the center of Rome that was once 
the residence of Mussolini. Slippery, 


moss-covered steps lead into an airy pas¬ 
sageway lined with crude burial slots 
—probably designed for poorer Jews 
- -about 1 ft. deep, 2 ft wide and varying 
in length for children and adults Both 
catacombs feature memorial stones 
carved with Greek or Latin inscriptions 
(Hebrew was apparently reserved for re¬ 
ligious rites). Reads one: “Here lies Pe- 
gaianos, the scribe and lover of the 
Law’’ Both catacombs are relatively 
well preserved, “thanks to the Vatican." 
says Rabbi Toaff. And thanks to the 
Jewish custom of not burying precious 
objects with the dead. Knowing that 
fact, vandals of the Middle Ages paid 
less attention to Jewish tombs than to 
those of wealthy pagans and Christians. 


Now, under a new Concordat being 
worked out by the Italian government 
and the Vatican, the Jewish catacombs 
will soon be turned over to Italy’s Jew¬ 
ish community, which will eventually 
open them to visitors “We have long 
wanted them placed under our Jewish 
communities because they represent an 
extremely important period of Jewish 
history," says Rome’s chief rabbi. Elio 
Toaff, “a transition period when Chris¬ 
tianity was evolving out of Judaism." 

Cleared Rubble. Working by the 
light of gas lamps, Vatican laborers 
have finally cleared the centuries’ ac¬ 
cumulation of rubble from blocked pas¬ 
sages and dusted off the marble com¬ 
memorative stones. In the course of 
this work, they have discovered elab¬ 
orate decorations in the catacomb lo¬ 
cated on the Via Appia Pignatelli, off 
the Appian Way south of the city. A 
burial place for rich Roman Jews, the 
catacomb has a small mosaic-paved 
courtyard aboveground, leading down¬ 
ward to a main passageway six feet 
wide, branching off into narrower tun¬ 
nels. One leads to a pair of burial vaults 
covered with frescoes, their bright blues. 


PAINTING OF MENORAH IN CATACOMB WHERE RICH ROMAN JEWS WERE BURIE0 
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“ .which 
Swiss bank?” 






Union Bank of Switzerland. The name often 
mentioned in connection with successful projects. 
UBS stands for experience, stability, discretion and 
an innovative approach to financial matters. We 
offer all-round, specialized banking services on all 
continents, with headquarters in Zurich, in a 
country with a sound economy and currency. 
Contact us for a clear answer to your financial 
questions. 

Total assets: 52,600 million Swiss francs. 

Capital and reserves: 3*200 million Swiss francs. 

Head Office: Bahnhofstrasse 45, Zurich. 

Offices in Switzerland: Geneva, Lausanne, Basle, Berne, 

Lugano, at the Zurich and Geneva Airports, and in 200 other 
locations in Switzerland. 

Our worldwide network: Europe: London, Luxembourg, Madrid, 
Moscow. North America: New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Cayman Is., Hamtlton/Bermuda, Mexico, Montreal, Toronto 
Central and South America: Panama, Bogota, Caracas, Sao Paulo, 
Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires. Middle East: Abu Dhabi, Bahrain, 
Beirut, Jeddah, Tehran. Far East: Tokyo, Singapore, Hong Kong, 
Australia: Melbourne, Sydney, Africa: Johannesburg. 
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Union Bank of Switzerland 


Your Swiss partner. Worldwide. 








SCOTT LINDBERGH AND WIPE ALIKA PLAYING WITH CHOW DOG AT VERLHIAC MANOR 


Fond Monkey Business in France 


Charles Lindbergh (see ESSAY) was 
much token with environmental issues in 
his later years. and all three of his sur¬ 
viving sons seem to have inherited his en¬ 
thusiasm for nature. Jon. 44. is an ocean¬ 
ographer in Seattle. Ixind. 40. is. 

appropriately enough, a rancher in Mon¬ 
tana. The most striking of the three, how¬ 
ever, is Scott Lindbergh. 34. a preserver 
of unusual species in an unusual place. 

The Dordogne Valley in southwest 
France is known for its richly forested 
hillsides, its spectacular rock formations, 
its prehistoric cave paintings and—per¬ 
haps most fondly—for its truffles and 
foie gras. It also happens to be the home 
of Periph^rique, a six-pound black howl¬ 
er monkey and rogue male, whose tree- 
top wanderings inspired local farmers 
to name him after the high-speed road¬ 
way that encircles Paris. Like all howl¬ 



er monkeys, black or red, P^ripherique 
has an amazingly overdeveloped set of 
vocal chords: his mere coo, echoing 
across the valley like the roar of a hun¬ 
gry lion, has startled many an unwary 
tourist. Rather more astonishing is the 
fact that he roams the Dordogne at all. 
Pcriph6rique’s proper habitat is the rain 
forests of the Amazon River valley half 
a world away. Yet he and 36 other del¬ 
icate South American primates flourish 
in the Dordogne under the permissive 
care of Scott and Alika Lindbergh. 

Dwindling Breeds. The youngest 
son of Charles Lindbergh, Scott has de¬ 
voted the past eight years to studying 
monkeys and looking for ways to pre¬ 
serve dwindling breeds. Scott’s Belgian 
wife, Alika, a former movie actress and 
novelist, encouraged him to become a 
naturalist after they met in 1967, when 
Scott was in his last year of philosophy 
studies at Cambridge University in Eng¬ 
land With Alika. Scott studied animal 
psychology at the University of Stras¬ 
bourg, and began turning his attention 
to a growing brood of rare monkeys that 
the two were collecting from friends who 
had tired of them as pets. In 1973 they 
bought a ramshackle 17th century man¬ 
or house at Verlhiac, 100 miles north¬ 
east of Bordeaux, and turned it into a 
simian paradise. 

The 37 monkeys—including some 
woolies, sakis, titis, cotton-head tama- 
rins and marmosets, as well as the howl¬ 
ers—live in somewhat better style than 
the Lindberghs, who keep only two of 
the manor’s ten drafty rooms heated. By 
contrast, their primate wards have 
roomy indoor cages painted pmk (the 
monkeys’ favorite color) tliat are 
equipped with real tree branches to 
perch on, ultraviolet lights to ward off in- 


fCOTT WITH HOWUR MONKEY OH HIS BACK 


iah. Scott calls it ‘‘saturation feeding* 4 ; 
Alika, though promoting it, calls it gas- 
pillage —“sheer waste. * The animals are 
served such an abundance of fruits and 
vegetables that they eat only the choic¬ 
est parts and toss away the rest—jt®t 
as, the Lindberghs say, they would do 
in the jungle. Scott and Alika have found 
that many of the monkeys—normally 
vegetarian—turn omnivorous in captiv¬ 
ity, needing meat to survive the colder 
weather and the drastically reduced 
range of foods in winter. 

The cages are just the monkeys 1 
home base. Through an intricate set of 
escape hatches, tree ladders, ropes and 
gangways, most of the monkeys have 
easy access to the world outside, where 
in good weather they can forage for 
young shoots, buds, nuts—anything that 
strikes their fancy. The Lindberghs have 
found that a number of species can live 
amiably together, but they use electrical 
fences to keep certain individual ani¬ 
mals apart. For instance, males of the 
same species tend to stake out territo¬ 
rial and sexual boundaries that are bit¬ 
terly defended when crossed. Access to 
the outside proved lifesaving on at least 
one occasion, when the red howler pop¬ 
ulation seemed doomed to die of con¬ 
stipation. After two were lost, the Lind¬ 
berghs sent the remaining live out to 
forage—and they came back cured. 

Monkey Convicts. Alika has pub¬ 
lished two books on the couple’s life with 
the primates, and Scott has published 
scholarly monographs in primalology 
journals in Switzerland and Japan. Both 
of them passionately hate conventional 
zoos. Says Scott: ’’Monkeys in zoos are 
like convicts. They have no choice in 
anything. And choice is essential to keep 
intelligence alive. Animals are like peo¬ 
ple. They need to be able to do things 
for themselves.” 

Scott concedes that his father could 
not quite discern what the monkey busi¬ 
ness was all about. “I couldn’t help be¬ 
coming absorbed in the things my fa¬ 
ther and mother were interested in,” he 
recalls. “But when I began studying 
monkeys seriously, he was not at all sure 
I was doing the right thing. He was a 
great one for not wasting time You had 
to have a definite goal. The goal here 
can sometimes seem indistinct.” 

Right now. Scott’s goal would almost 
certainly delight his father. ‘‘The ulti¬ 
mate test will come next year,” he says, 
“when I attempt to reintroduce a breed¬ 
ing colony of howlers into the wild.” If 
it succeeds, he predicts enthusiastically, 
the day will come when man can re¬ 
populate jungle areas where hunters and 
environmental destruction have forced 
rare primates out. For Alika, the objec¬ 
tive is both broader and more modest. 
“Our role is to watch, to observe and to 
learn,” she says, “to help the animals 
and to bring men tQa more healthy point 
of view about animals, about their place 
in the world—and ours.” 
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AGRICULTURE 

Gloomy Look at the Food Future 


Unless hard decisions are made 
right now, Asia will experience massive 
food shortages by the mid-1980s and 
sink ever further into desperate rural 
poverty. That, at least, is the grim con¬ 
clusion of a 490-pagc Asian agriculture 
survey compiled by experts for the Ma¬ 
nila-based Asian Development Bank 
and presented to the bank's 42 member 
nations. The report is the most author¬ 
itative statement yet to appear on Asia's 
struggle to improve its standard of liv¬ 
ing, and it makes gloomy reading. 

“The region as a whole appears to 
be no nearer to solving the food prob¬ 
lem than it was a decade ago," it con¬ 


cludes. Per capita food production in 
most Asian countries has not measur¬ 
ably increased, and in some it has ac¬ 
tually declined. With an average intake 
of roughly 2,000 calories a day in most 
Asian countries, “the bulk of the pop¬ 
ulation does not consume the minimum 
dietary requirements for normal 
health." Worse yet, without a dramatic 
improvement in the coming years, Asia 
will suffer serious deficits by 1985, 
amounting to between 16 million and 
35 million metric tons. 

The report, with its dire projections, 
represents a marked departure from the 
optimism that prevailed in development 
circles a decade ago, when the first ADB 
Asian agriculture survey was released. 
At that time, the so-called Green Rev¬ 


olution, based on the creation of new 
high-yield strains of rice and wheat, 
seemed about to cause a spectacular leap 
forward in agricultural production. At 
the same time, the region's governments, 
with their Western-trained experts, ap¬ 
peared ready to tackle the problems of 
rural poverty with new vigor. Some 
countries, most notably Taiwan and 
South Korea, have realized many of 
these expectations. But, as the new adb 
report admits, most of the earlier op¬ 
timism has to be “re-examined." Gone, 
perhaps forever, is the “euphoria of 
plenty." 

In long technical paragraphs and 



dozens of graphs, the ADB report gives 
numerous reasons for this. The most im¬ 
portant one is obvious: population in¬ 
creases have kept pace with—and at 
times outstripped—notable production 
increases in most Asian countries. As a 
result, per capita food production has re¬ 
mained “virtually static over the past 
two decades." That has created in rural 
areas swollen ranks of un- and under¬ 
employed people who, without money, 
are unable to buy more food even when 
it is available. Moreover, even if pop¬ 
ulation growth should dwindle immedi¬ 
ately, there would not be a correspond¬ 
ing drop in unemployment for decades. 
Reason: a huge proportion of the Asian 
population is under 15 years of age, and 
will thus be joining the work force (or 


the ranks of the unemployed) in the 
1980s and later. 

The ADB report also cites the fail¬ 
ure of the Green Revolution to fulfill its 
promise. For one thing, much of Asia’s 
land has turned out to be unsuitable for 
the new strains, so that yields on real 
farms do not approach those gained un¬ 
der controlled, experimental conditions. 
Moreover, in most Asian countries, 
much-vaunted land-reform programs 
have made very little substantial prog¬ 
ress, with the result that over 50% of 
the farmers ovfn less than 2,47 acres of 
land. At the same time, the larger, 
wealthier farmers have been able near¬ 
ly to monopolize the technical services 
and cheap credit offered by most of the 
region's governments. Ironically, this 
has virtually excluded the bottom third 
of the population from taking advantage 
of technological improvements, even 
when they are considerable. The good 
harvests of the past three years in Asia, 
for example, have filled up reserve gra¬ 
naries throughout the Far East. Yet, the 
report says, “in these same countries lit¬ 
erally millions of people are still going 
to bed hungry in the same way they have 
been doing for as- long as they can re¬ 
member. They simply are unable to find 
an occupation which will bring in 
enough income to feed themselves or 
their families." 

Not surprisingly, the chief recom¬ 
mendation of the report is that the lower 
third of the population be included in fu¬ 
ture development programs. This dic¬ 
tates, among other things, truly effec¬ 
tive land reform, more credit to small 
farmers and large numbers of rural pub¬ 
lic works programs—dams, bridges, 
roads, public buildings and the like—to 
soak up the vast numbers of people who 
own no land and have no work. 

The report also calls for increased 
amounts of foreign aid from wealthy do¬ 
nor countries. Still, implicit throughout 
is the notion that the governments of 
the region must simultaneously develop 
a greater political will and more effec¬ 
tive administrative techniques than they 
have demonstrated in the past If they 
fail to do so, the consequences for those 
governments could be extremely serious. 
“A deserved sense of cynicism has set¬ 
tled in among the rural poor,” the re¬ 
port concludes, “and it is only due to 
the timeless patience of these people that 
more upheaval and more revolutionary 
violence did not materialize during the 
past ten*years. Unless major policy com* 
mitments are made, however, one can¬ 
not be as sanguine about the coming 
decade.” 


STARVING SANGALIS QUEUS FOR GOVERNMENT FOOD RATIONS IN SANGLADESH 
A deserved sense of cynicism among the rural poor. 
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AUSTRALIA 

Marooned by the Air Controllers 


Isolated at the bottom of the globe, 
Australia is literally oceans away from 
most other countries of the world. To 
span those great distances, as well as 
the formidable breadth of its own con¬ 
tinent, Australia has relied heavily on 
air travel ever since the industry was in 
its infancy. Today Australians claim to 
log more flying per capita than any oth¬ 
er people (last year 9.4 million out of a 
population of 14 million flew on domes¬ 
tic routes alone). But last week very few 
were flying anywhere. The nation’s 
1,000 air-traffic controllers were on 
strike, leaving the continent virtually 
marooned. 

Around the nation, more than 
27,000 passengers waited to get out of 
Australia. Outside the country, in air- 
traffic centers like Hong Kong, Singa¬ 
pore and Honolulu, another 20,000 wait¬ 
ed to get in—some of them hat-pocketed 
immigrants who had already run out of 
money. Among those stranded inside 
Australia were Mrs. Mie Fukuda, wife 
of the Japanese Premier, who had been 
vacationing there, and Secretary-Gen¬ 
eral Hartono Resko Dharsono of the As¬ 
sociation of Southeast Asian Nations. 

Lucky Few. Some of the more well- 
heeled and impatient travelers compet¬ 
ed desperately for seats on New Zea¬ 
land-bound Learjets operating from 
secondary airports in spite of the strike. 
Once in Auckland, these lucky few could 
pick up flights to other countries. Do¬ 
mestically, charter flights did a brisk 
business ferrying passengers in light 
planes at double the normal rates. 


Businesses, especially the airlines 
themselves, felt the bite quickly Qantas 
was losing up to U S $2 million a day 
in revenues and passenger expenses. The 
two domestic airlines, Ansctt and TAA. 
recorded a loss of more than U.S. $2.5 
million each. Domestic and internation¬ 
al meetings on everything from dentist¬ 
ry to the fishing industry to aboriginal 
land rights were canceled or postponed. 
Tourists cut the country from their itin¬ 
eraries, leaving some hotels drastically 
underbooked. Radio Australia estimat¬ 
ed the total loss from the week-long 
strike at more than U S. $55 million. 

The air controllers’ grievance goes 
back 18 months, when new guidelines 
from the Department of Transport ruled 
that controllers had a personal and not 
merely a technical responsibility for air 
safety. The controllers promptly de¬ 
manded a 75% pay increase, which was 
rejected by the Commonwealth Public 
Service Board The controllers then cut 
their demand to a 36% increase, which 
would have brought the pay of a senior 
controller to U.S. $23,100, about the 
same as that of an airliner’s second of¬ 
ficer. Two weeks ago, when the board re¬ 
jected that request, the controllers voted 
to walk out. 

Prime Minister Malcolm Fraser 
called an emergency Cabinet meeting, 
which voted to put the matter to Aus¬ 
tralia’s Arbitration Commission, the na¬ 
tion’s highest industrial tribunal. But 
that move collapsed when the strikers 
refused to participate. 

Through last week the mood on both 


sides grew increasingly bitter. When pi¬ 
lots threatened to cut off mercy flights 
to Tasmania, Fraser countered with a 
threat to call m the Air Force. The pi¬ 
lots backed down Transport Minister 
Peter Nixon was enraged by the strike: 
“Here we have a case of one thousand 
people who could be described as the 
fat cats of public service, holding the 
country to ransom ’’ Thundered the na¬ 
tional daily The Australian: “The coun¬ 
try will not tolerate a bunch of blood¬ 
thirsty little boys using their position of 
power to launch themselves in a leap at 
the jugular of the nation’s economy .” An 
Australian tourist stranded in Manila 
with a parly of 40 other travelers echoed 
a growing feeling among his country¬ 
men: “Jt’s becoming a shame to call 
yourself an Aussie with all these strikes.” 

Industrial MuscIg, Indeed, coming 
on the heels of a walkout by petroleum 
tanker drivers last month, the air con¬ 
trollers’ strike clearly did Australia’s 
workers more harm than good. Fraser, 
determined to have it out with the 
unions in an effort to revive Australia’s 
sagging economy and to hold down in¬ 
flation, has introduced legislation in 
Parliament for an industrial relations 
bureau that would be able to take pu¬ 
nitive action in case of crippling strikes. 

At week’s end the controllers voted 
to resume work, agreeing to let the Ar¬ 
bitration Commission hear their claim. 
The commission in turn promised a 
speedy hearing. Fraser seemed trium¬ 
phant. “it is very important that indus¬ 
trial muscle of this kind be not allowed 
to succeed. It will not happen any more ” 
Yet that was a considerable promise in 
the face of the unresolved labor tensions 
that still simmer threateningly across 
the continent. 


STRANDED AUSTRALIA-BOUND PASSENGERS SLEEPING AT SINGAPORE'S PAYA LEBAR INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT 
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MIDDLE CAST 


New Friends Upset a Special Relation 


In his personal search for a new 
Middle East peace formula. President 
Carter has met with former Israeli Pre¬ 
mier Yitzhak Rabin, Egyptian President 
Anwar Sadat, Jordan's King Hussein 
and, last week in Geneva, Syria's Pres¬ 
ident Hafez Assad. Carter's diplomatic 
approach, reinforced by heavy doses of 
his down-home charm, has drawn 
mixed reviews. The Arabs love it. The 
Israelis are almost as suspicious of Car¬ 
ter as they were of Hen ry Kissinger 
Carter's meeting with Assad last 
week was euphoric. Unlike Hussein and 
Sadat, the Syrian President had turned 
down Carter’s invitation to make a po¬ 
litical hadj to Washington So Carter 
took a day off from the London summit 
to confer with Assad in Geneva. The 
President effusively described the Syr¬ 
ian as ‘‘great,” “brilliant” and one of his 
“favorite leaders”—even though the two 
were meeting for the first time. 

As both sides had anticipated, no 
breakthroughs were made at Geneva. 
Repeating his statement to a Clinton. 
Mass., town meeting in March, how¬ 
ever, Carter declared that “there must 
be a resolution of the Palestine prob¬ 
lem and a homeland for the Palestin¬ 
ians.” Assad agrees with other Arab 
leaders that the creation of a Pales¬ 
tinian state is required for peace. In Jed¬ 
dah, meanwhile. Saudi Arabia's Crown 
Prince Fahd—who will visit Washing¬ 
ton next week—suggested to newsmen 
that the Palestine Liberation Organi¬ 
zation would be willing to recognize Is¬ 
rael's right to exist in return for a Pal¬ 
estinian slate on the West Bank and 
the Gaza Strip U S. diplomats, how¬ 
ever, doubted that P.L O. Leader Yas¬ 
ser Arafat and his followers were ready 
to make such a commitment right now 
Following the Cartcr-Assad talks, 
Secretary of State Cyrus Vance briefed 
Israeli Foreign Minister Yigal Ailon m 
London. Alien expressed dismay at “the 
accumulating effect of various expres¬ 
sions by American leaders.” Vance as¬ 
sured Allon that the U S was not plan¬ 
ning to impose a solution on the Middle 
East, but merely wanted to “help facil¬ 
itate” the process of peacemaking. Allon 
was not mollified. The Israelis fear that 
the President already has a peace plan 
clearly in mind—and that it calls for Is¬ 
raeli withdrawal from virtually all the 
occupied territory. 

Israeli diplomats, reports Time Je¬ 
rusalem Bureau Chief Donald Neff, are 
convinced from statements by Carter 
and Vance that a UJS. position is emerg¬ 
ing, and that it contains these five points: 

1) Palestinian recognition of Israel 
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and Israeli support for a Palestinian 
state; this would break a procedural 
block and allow a separate Palestinian 
delegation at renewed Geneva talks, 

2) A Palestinian homeland, to sat¬ 
isfy one of three elements that Carter 
considers essential to a settlement. 

3) Israeli withdrawal to roughly the 
1967 boundaries, with security lines be¬ 
yond its legal frontiers. This would sat¬ 
isfy Carter's second essential element for 
peace: the return of occupied territory. 

4) Eventual normalization of travel, 
trade and other relations between Isra¬ 
el and its Arab neighbors to meet the 
President's third condition, an atmo¬ 
sphere of peace. 

5) Major movement toward a settle¬ 
ment this year. 

U.S. diplomats insist that there is no 
specific Carter plan, although the Israe¬ 
li outline is generally correct. From Je¬ 
rusalem's viewpoint, the scenario has 
several flaws. First of all, Israel sees no 
profit in recognizing the P.L.O. or be¬ 
ing recognized by it. Second, Israel will 
under no circumstances recognize an in¬ 
dependent state on the West Bank, al¬ 
though it would accept some kind of Pal¬ 
estinian homeland federated with 
Jordan. Third, Israel considers Jerusa¬ 
lem non-negotiable, and will never re¬ 
turn to the “indefensible” 1967 borders 
along the Golan Heights and in Sinai. 
Says a spokesman: “There must be no 
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difference between our political borders 
and our defensible borders.” 

Above all, Israel is worried about re¬ 
turning to Geneva before the time is 
ripe, on the ground that rising expec¬ 
tations followed by dramatic failure 
could lead to war. Although the gov¬ 
ernment denies it, Israel would also like 
more time to create “new facts.” Since 
the Six-Day War, the country has beep 
establishing permanent Israeli settle* 
ments on occupied Arab land as the pe¬ 
rimeters of a future boundary that W0u|4 
be permanently defensible. Last week, 
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Just helping the peacemaking process. 


even as peace discussions proceeded, the 
government announced plans for anoth¬ 
er 100 such settlements. Because it takes 
time to establish these “new facts/' Is¬ 
rael's Geneva strategy now is to stall. 

Allies in Congress. Israel also re¬ 
lies on longtime congressional friends to 
forestall Administration pressures. As 
part of a worldwide cutback on arms ex¬ 
ports, the White House wants to limit 
sales and co-production rights to its trea¬ 
ty allies, including NATO nations, Japan. 
Australia and New Zealand. Initially, 
there were rumors that the White House 
proposal would exclude Israel, even 
though it is one of the largest arms re¬ 
cipients. The Israelis were miffed, sus¬ 
pecting the start of an Administration 
pressure campaign. “We can understand 
why NATO should be fovored," com¬ 
plained one member of the Israeli gov¬ 
ernment. “But New Zealand and Aus¬ 
tralia? My God, they're not exactly in 
Our league." 

Minnesota Democrat Hubert Hum¬ 
phrey and New Jersey Republican Clif¬ 


ford Case sponsored a Senate measure 
urging “sympathetic consideration" for 
Israeli co-production of the F-16. New 
York Republican Jacob Javits and Ida¬ 
ho Democrat Frank Church introduced 
another, restating U.S. pledges to main¬ 
tain Israel's military strength. The 
White House, worried by the possibility 
of a rash of similar resolutions in behalf 
of other nations, hastily sought a com¬ 
promise. The Humphrey-Case measure 
was withdrawn, the Javits-Church toned 
down. Carter in return stoutly declared 
at a White House press conference that 
Israel was entitled to arms because of 
its “special relation” with the U.S., 
which, he added, would continue as long 
as he was President. 

Edginess over Jerusalem's relations 
with Washington may affect this week's 
’sraeli election. In an eleven-week 
campaign characterized by 
£ dreary mudslinging, none of 
I the three major contenders 
3 has enticed voters with an 
5 attractive image. Labor, 
headed by the likely win¬ 
ner, Acting Premier Shimon 
Peres, was hurt by strikes, in¬ 
flation and recurring scan¬ 
dals. After a brisk start, the 
new Democratic Movement 
for Change, led by Yigael 
Yadin, appears too elitist to 
many voters. The right-wing 
opposition Likud, whose ail¬ 
ing leader is onetime anti- 
British Terrorist Menachem 
Begin, was accused of main¬ 
taining an illegal bank ac¬ 
count abroad—the issue that 
forced Rabin to step down 
last month. Last week all 
campaigning was halted as 
the country mourned for 54 
soldiers who were killed when their heli¬ 
copter crashed during maneuvers on the 
West Bank. It was the worst military 
crash in Israel's history. 

Final pre-election polls showed that 
Peres and his party were being hurt by 
a widespread feeling that Labor is too 
susceptible to U.S. pressure. The polls 
showed that Likud may win 39 scats in 
the new parliament (the same as in the 
old one); Labor, however, may drop 
from 51 seats to 41, while Yadin's new 
party could get twelve to 14 seats. If 
these projections hold, Peres almost cer¬ 
tainly will have to form a unity govern¬ 
ment of all parties, or at least a coali¬ 
tion with the Likud, whose blunt 
campaign slogan is to give “not one 
inch" of the occupied territories. A 
squabbling, hang-tough government 
headed by the hawkish Peres would not 
bo a promising participant in any ne¬ 
gotiations. Said an Egyptian diplomat: 
“If their government is a weak coali¬ 
tion, forget about Geneva and peace for 
this year." 


ETHIOPIA 

A Despot at War 
On All Fronts 

Curfew in Addis Ababa starts at 
midnight, but the shooting in Ethiopia’s 
frightened capital (pop. 1 million) be¬ 
gins long before that. Shortly after sun¬ 
set. armed members of the city’s 
291 kebeles (neighborhood associations) 
take to nearly deserted streets seeking 
“class enemies of the broad masses" 
—meaning opponents of the brutal 
Marxist regime of Lieut. Colonel Men- 
gistu Haile Mariam and his military ad¬ 
ministrative council, known as the 
Dergue. Scouring slum areas of the cap¬ 
ital, kebele patrols kick open doors of 
mud huts in search of objects that would 
prove subversive intent. Among them: 
typewriters and field glasses. Justice is 
often administered on the spot—with a 
bullet. Foreign diplomats estimate that 
perhaps 3,000 people have been mur¬ 
dered since January by kebele cadres in 
Addis Ababa, and at least that many 
elsewhere in the country. 

Exploding Grenades. Time Nai¬ 
robi Bureau Chief Lee Griggs, who was 
in Addis Ababa last week, reports: 
“Shooting broke out all over the capital 
late on Sunday afternoon and continued 
sporadically for twelve hours Auto¬ 
matic weapons chattered incessantly, 
and the crump of exploding grenades 
punctuated the firing. Cars were banned 
from the streets, and road blocks set up 
to restrict movement by foot. Next day 
the government-controlled papers an¬ 
nounced that 4 one anarchist' had been 
killed—although hundreds of weapons 
and thousands of rounds of ammunition 
had been confiscated. Local hospitals 
had been forbidden to give out body 
counts, but an orderly at Menelik whis¬ 
pered to me in Amharic, ‘ Bizualee ’ 
(There are many) The best guess: 80 to 
100 dead.” 

The massacres—another, in which 
more than 300 were killed, took place 
on April 29—reflect the jitters of a be¬ 
sieged regime. From the rebellious 
northern province of Eritrea to Ethio¬ 
pia's southeastern frontier with Somalia. 
Mengistu and the Dergue face the grav¬ 
est threat to their despotic rule since they 
overthrew U.S.-backed Emperor Haile 
Selassie in 1974. In and around the cap¬ 
ital, the main opposition group is the 
Ethiopian People’s Revolutionary Party 
(E.P.R.P.), a Marxist organization, led 
primarily by students and young work¬ 
ers, that demands a return to civilian 
rule. E.P.R.P. has given the Dergue good 
reason to be nervous: it has assassinated 
more than 20 government officials, 
mounted at least one daring raid on 
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surviving son. Crown Prince Asfk Wor¬ 
sen, 60, who is now in London. About 
1,000 shjftas —armed nomads of the 
Western Somali Liberation Front—pe¬ 
riodically mount hit-and-run attacks 
along the Somali frontier. 

Mengistu also faces the possibility 
of war with Somalia for control of the 
French Territory of the Afars and the 
Issas, whose 215,000 citizens last week 
voted for independence.* Mengistu fears 
that Somalia will encourage the terri¬ 
tory’s Somali-speaking Issa majority to 
cut the railroad linking Addis Ababa 
with the port of Djibouti, through which 
moves more than half of Ethiopia’s for¬ 
eign trade. Unless he can work out a 
deal with Somalia’s President, Mu- 
hamed Siad Barre, Ethiopia may have 
yet another combat zone on its frontiers 
when the territory becomes the Repub¬ 
lic of Djibouti—Africa’s 49th nation 
—on June 27. 

Mission to Moscow. It was partly 
because of the possibility of a war over 
Djibouti that Mengistu visited Moscow 
this month to solidify his new alliance 
with the Soviet Union. Mengistu and So¬ 
viet President Nikolai Podgorny signed 
a declaration laying the ’’foundations 
for friendship and cooperation”—diplo¬ 
matic sugar-coating on Moscow’s agree¬ 
ment last December to supply Ethiopia 
with $100 million in arms. Moscow had 
good reason to show such benign feel¬ 
ings: Mengistu last month expelled all 
American military advisers, communi¬ 
cations experts and information officials 
on the ground that the U S. had helped 
the late Emperor “suppress the libera¬ 
tion struggle of the oppressed masses” 
(Time, May 9). 

The Russians face a delicate diplo¬ 
matic problem in trying to gain a new 
client on the Horn of Africa. Too many 
gestures of friendship to Mengistu are 
bound to alienate Somalia, which Rus¬ 
sia also supplies and which is being 
wooed out of the Russian orbit by prom¬ 
ises of economic aid from Saudi Ara¬ 
bia. Apparently unbothered by such 
strategic complications, Mengistu is 
planning an all-out assault on Eritrea, 
led by a people’s militia of 200,000 peas¬ 
ants equipped with cast-off American 
arms and trained—if that is the word 
—by a small cadre of Cuban advisers. 
They hope to whip enough “volunteers” 
into fighting trim to begin marching 
north in June before the onset of the 
rainy season. Griggs reports that long 
convoys are rolling through Addis Aba¬ 
ba carrying young recruits to a fetid 
training camp named Siga Meda, or 
“field of meat,” west of the capital. It 
was formerly used for slaughtering 
goats, sheep and cattle for market. 

•The territory is the last remnant of a huge French 
colonial empire in Africa that as recently as 1958 
included 15 states The others are all independent 
nations today. Troops of the fabled French For¬ 
eign Legion will stay on in Djibouti to help keep 
order. Reunion island and the Comoro island of 
Mayotte, both in the Indian Ocean, remain as 
overseas departments of France, with represen¬ 
tatives in the National Assembly in Paha 
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GUERRILLA GROl 
■ Eritrean People’s Liberation Front 
E.L.F. — Eritrean Liberation Front 
E.L.F.-P.L.F. - Eritrean Liberation Front - 
Popular Liberation Forces 
E.D.U. — Ethiopian Democratic Union 
T.P.L.F. — Tigre People's Liberation Front 

Dergue headquarters, and even wound¬ 
ed Mengistu in an ambush. One rebel 
sympathizer accosted Correspondent 
Griggs on a busy downtown street and 
boasted: “We have 700 marksmen, and 
some of them are Mengistu’s own sol¬ 
diers It will take time, but we will clean 
out the pseudo-Marxist military leaders 
eventually.’’ 

While trying to cope with rebellion 
in Addis Ababa, Mengistu has had to 
deploy nearly half his 50,000-man army 
in a losing struggle against three dif¬ 
ferent forces in Eritrea. The 20,000- 
man Eritrean Liberation Front (fc.L.F.) 
controls much of the land near the 
Red Sea coast, while the 15,000-man 
Eritrean People's Liberation Front 
(E.p.l.f.) rampages through western Er¬ 
itrea. Five thousand guerrillas of the 
Eritrean Liberation Front- Popular Lib¬ 
eration Forces (F-.L f.-p.l.f.) are fighting 
in the province’s north central region. 
Variously supported by such Arab states 
as Syria, Sudan and Saudi Arabia, the 
guerrillas would doubtless fall to fight¬ 
ing among themselves were they not 
determined first to defeat the Ethio¬ 
pians. Mengistu's troops still hold the 
Eritrean capital of Asmara, but they 
can only resupply it by air or by twice- 
weekly convoys from the Red Sea, which 
are often ambushed or sniped at on 
the way from the port of Massawa to 
the city. The rebels have long since 
cut off all land routes between Asmara 
and the rest of the country. 

Other Fronts. The Eritrean rebels 
are not the only ones who oppose Men¬ 
gistu's rule Just south of Eritrea, 1.500 
guerrillas of the Tigre People's Liber¬ 
ation Front (t.p.l.f.) control about one- 
third of Tigre province. In the western 
provinces of Gojjam and Gondar, 2,000 
men of the right-wing Ethiopian Dem¬ 
ocratic Union (E.D.U.) are fighting for a 
non-Marxist civilian government and 
deny charges that they plan to restore a 
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Ian Smith: 

‘A Bit Cynical’ 

Rhodesia moved a step closer last 
week to the transfer of political power 
from its 273,000 whites to majority rule. 
In London, British Foreign Secretary 
David Owen announced the outlines of 
a new U.S.-backed diplomatic initiative, 
aimed at obtaining agreement between 
Prime Minister Ian Smith’s government 
and the rival black nationalist factions 
on a new constitution guaranteeing rep¬ 
resentation to the country’s 6.3 million 
blacks. A jointly sponsored Rhodesian 
constitutional conference this summer 
will be postponed; instead, an Anglo- 
American “consultative group” will 
carry on bilateral negotiations with all 
parties likely jo be involved in a future 
settlement. But the goal remains the 
same—majority rule by 1978. 

In accepting the Owen plan, Smith 
again publicly committed his govern¬ 
ment to cooperation in the transition. 
Privately, however, in an interview last 
week with Time Managing Editor Hen¬ 
ry A. Grunwald and Johannesburg Bu¬ 
reau Chief William McWhirter, he 
maintained a wary and often pessimistic 
view of the process. Excerpts: < 

Q. Now therm is a new transition plan, 
but you remain skeptical. Why ? 

A. Most Rhodesians are a little bit cyn¬ 
ical about what the West is going to do. 
After the failure of the Kissinger [ini¬ 
tiative], we don’t trust these chaps who 
bluff us and then ask us to believe them. 
We were given a firm, binding contract 
and we agreed to it. We got a message 
of confirmation from Dr. Kissinger. We 
were assured that the British govem- 
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imto U> this* Afto th* 
fiat” [African] Presidents. You know 
what subsequently happened; they start¬ 
ed backing out of it, one by one. If that 
agreement had been implemented, I 
think we would have had an example 
of a multiracial government here today. 
On three occasions since 1971 we have 
come to agreements. They have all failed 
because the other party went back on 
the agreement. 

Q* What would you ttko to sign of the 
next conference—a constitution or some 
sort of agreement for a transitional 
government? 

A. I think there are a number of com¬ 
binations. We don't have to have a tran¬ 
sitional government. The idea is now dif¬ 
ferent. The constitution must first be 
produced before the agreement. This is 
because a lot of suspicion attached to 
the previous agreement. And there, I re¬ 
gret to say, the British, in the main, are 
responsible for sowing seeds of mistrust 
and trying to suggest that this govern¬ 
ment cannot be trusted. 

Q. What Is your definition of maiority 
rule—one man, one vote? 

A. No, I think there are many, many 
people who are strongly opposed to that. 
There are many black organizations in 
Rhodesia who are on record as having 
said that this is not the kind of thing 
they have asked for. A majority-rule 
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voters on the voters’ roll, the crux of 
the matter is: what are the qualifications 
for the voters' roll? 

Q. Whan matt blatkt In Rhodatla talk 
about mafority ruia, ato thoy talking 
about one man, one vote? 

A. I think the majority of them don't 
know what we are talking about. The 
majority of them aren't really interested. 
But there are a number of ambitious 
politicians and agitators who are going 
to insist on this whether they want it 
or not. 

Q, Would terrorism cease six months 
from now or a year from now, if you 
had a constitution? Would that finish the 
outside pressure on you? 

A. Marxism will continue to knock on 
our door, but that is of no consequence. 
It is the terrorists who, supported by 
Marxism, come into Rhodesia and go 
out into the trust lands [black areas] to 
gain the support of the local tribesmen 
on the ground. Without that support, ter¬ 
rorists can’t operate. You would not 
eliminate pressures from outside, but ev¬ 
ery country in the world copes with 
these. It’s the terrorism within our coun¬ 
try that we have got to cure. 

Q* Does maiority rule still mean to you 
a multiracial government or does it mean 
black government? 
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multiracial setup in Rhodesia, { believe 
the white man has a tremendous amount 
to offer, great skill, know-how and ex¬ 
perience and, after all, they are people 
of this country. I think it would be mad¬ 
ness to arrive at the solution where you 
precluded them from participation. I am 
satisfied the vast majority of blacks also 
wish for this. But I know that because 
of intimidation, they are very cagey 
about what they say. Of course, the ex¬ 
tremists want to drive the whites out. 


Q* What useful role can the U.S, serve? 


A. Pushing the British along so they 
won’t dawdle. [In the past] they daw¬ 
dled about everything under the sun, but 
let’s hope that this new initiative is go¬ 
ing to be different. 

Q. Is this new Initiative Rhodesia's last 
chance? 


A. No I wouldn’t say that. This is just 
another one. If this one doesn't work, 
then there will be another, and so on. 

Q. Hew do you regard your own role In 
the future developments of this country? 
is there a point at which you will have 
said, "My job is finished"? 

A. If only I had an opening to get out 
of this chair. I would be back on my 
farm so smartly you wouldn’t see me 
for dust. 


Sounding Off at Two Airports 


The skies may be friendly enough, 
but the folks on the ground can be decid¬ 
edly hostile to the prospect of giant jet 
aircraft descending in their midst. Al¬ 
though they are 14 hours apart as the 747 
flies, protesters in Narita, Japan, and 
certain neighbors of New York City’s 
John F. Kennedy International Airport 
have similar grievances: the former do 
not want any jets at all in their bailiwick, 
while the latter oppose the supersonic, 
supernoisy Anglo-French Concorde. 
Last week the battle between planes and 
people was joined on both fronts: 

► In Narita, 40 miles east of Tokyo, 
the government suspended test flights at 
a spacious new international airport af¬ 
ter a frenzied struggle between 3,700 stu¬ 
dents and farmers and 4,000 policemen. 
More than 400 people were injured, and 
one demonstrator died from a head 
wound inflicted by a tear-gas canister. 
The government prompted the fracas by 
ordering police to tear down two steel 
towers put up to block flights after com¬ 
pletion of the S750 million airport in 
1972. After the riot, demonstrators hast- 
fly erected new wooden platforms fec- 
the iunway and camped out near- 
J officials still hope to 
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open Narita by November to ease traf¬ 
fic at Tokyo’s Haneda Airport, now 
clogged by 400 flights daily. 

► In New York, U.S. Judge Milton 
Pollack voided the ban imposed by the 
Port Authority of New York and New 
Jersey on Concorde landings at Ken¬ 
nedy (Time, March 21). The verdict is 


a substantial victory for Air France and 
British Airways, which stand to lose 
nearly all the $500 million invested in 
the plane without a New York run. Air¬ 
line officials began making plans to fly 
the big bird into New York by June 20. 
Local anti-Concorde groups loudly 
pledged further court action and threat¬ 
ened to block traffic to and from the air¬ 
port as they have done twice before in 
their long crusade for peace and quiet. 


NARITA DEMONSTRATORS SET SMOKING FIRES & MOUNT PLATFORMS TO PROTEST FLIGHTS 





La fa&onaria: An Ebdle Enas 
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Aeroflot Flight SU 297 from Mos¬ 
cow was slightly ahead of schedule. The 
blue and white, three-engine Tupolev 
154 taxied to a stop on the tarmac some 
200 yards from the main terminal at Ma¬ 
drid's Barajas Airport. After a brief 
delay, the doors opened and a frail fig¬ 
ure in black descended the forward 
boarding ladder. At exactly 7:54 p.m. 
last Friday, Dolores Ibarruri, 81, La Pa- 
sionaria* of Spanish Civil War fame and 
president of the Spanish Communist 
Party, set foot on Spanish soil for the 
first time in 38 years. 

Up on the observation deck, about 
200 Spanish Communists, most of them 
young, strained to catch a glimpse of 
their legendary leader. Some waved red 
flags with the party initials and the ham¬ 
mer and sickle emblazoned in gold. If 
they had hoped for a chance to greet 
her, they were disappointed. La Pasio- 
naria was quickly whisked away in a pri¬ 
vate car to the home of a friend in Ma¬ 
drid. By the time the crowd had run to 
the baggage claim area, she was gone, 
leaving the party militants with noth- 


• Meaning passion flower Ibarruri lint look the 
name as a nom de plume for a senes of news¬ 
paper articles for a Socialist weekly in 1918. she 
soon lived up to it with a passionate involvement 
in politics both before and during the civil war. 


LA PASIONARIA EXHORTING LOYALISTS (193R) 



ing to do but chant "SI, si, si, Dolores d 
Madrid ." 

Spanish security arrangements were 
the tightest in recent memory. Even as 
news agencies in Moscow were report¬ 
ing her departure, the state-run Span¬ 
ish wire services were claiming that she 
would remain in the Soviet Union until 
this week. The secrecy and subterfuge 
were part of a deal between the Span¬ 
ish Communists and the government, 
which, in return for issuing Ibarruri her 
passport, insisted on discretion to avoid 
violent reactions from Spanish rightists. 
In fact, the party would have preferred 
her to remain in Moscow until this week. 
Willful as ever, La Pasionaria had long 
insisted that she would take the first 
flight home after getting her passport 
—and so she did. 

Bloody Siege. The Spain she re¬ 
turns to bears slight resemblance to the 
one she fled in 1939 when General Fran¬ 
cisco Franco’s forces overran the Span¬ 
ish capital. During the bloody siege of 
Madrid, she admonished housewives to 
prepare boiling oil to throw at the in¬ 
vaders, and organized a women's bri¬ 
gade that fought alongside the men at 
the battlefront. “It is better to die on 
your feet than live on your knees,” she 
shouted. “They shall not pass!” It quick¬ 
ly became the Loyalists’ rallying cry. 

Her conversion from devout Cathol¬ 
icism to equally devout Communism 
grew out of the extreme poverty she saw 
as a child in the Basque mining coun¬ 
try. “I know the terrible pain of days 
without bread, winters without fire, and 
children dead for lack of money for med¬ 
icines,” she wrote in her 1966 autobi¬ 
ography, They Shall Not Pass . After 
joining the fledgling Communist Party 
in 1920, she rose rapidly in party ranks, 
eventually becoming one of 17 Commu¬ 
nist deputies in the Republican parlia¬ 
ment. But her personal life was scarred 
by tragedy. She has long been estranged 
from her husband, Julian Ruiz, 87, who 


Basque village in northern Spain. Four 
of their six children died in ftfhitcy; a 
son Rubdn was killed in the Battle of Sta¬ 
lingrad during World War II. A surviv¬ 
ing daughter, Amaya, is married to a 
Russian general. 

Except for two years in France and 
Rumania, La Pasionaria has lived in 
Moscow from 1939 on. There she shared 
a spacious house, once occupied by 
Nikita Khrushchev, with her personal 
secretary, Irene Falcdn, and a menag¬ 
erie of canaries. She devoted most of 
her years in exile to improving the lot 
of fellow Spaniards in Moscow. Al¬ 
though formerly a hard-line Stalinist, 
she differed with her Russian hosts from 
time to time—notably by condemning 
the Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia 
in 1968. 

La Pasionaria has been nominated 
by the Spanish Communist Party as a 
candidate in the June 15 parliamentary 
elections in her old constituency, the 
northern mining region of Asturias. If 
she wins, as she is expected to, her role 
in party affairs will probably be largely 
symbolic. She fully supports Secretary 
General Santiago Carrillo’s independent 
stance from Moscow, and her only aim, 
she insists, is to work for a democratic, 
Spain. She even accepts the monarchy, 
on the ground that the crucial choice fac¬ 
ing Spain is between democracy and a 
return to fascism. 

The austere black dress, the chiseled 


features, fiery eyes and mesmerizing 
voice of La Pasionaria may win over 
some votes for the Communists, but they 
may also revive bitter memories among 
the Franquistas. To many Spaniards she 
remains closely identified with the civil 
war and its continuing divisiveness 
—and some suspect that her view of 
Communism is much more orthodox 
than that of her younger comrades. But 
for those too young to remember the civ¬ 
il war, as Madnd Editor Juan Luis Ce- 
brian puts it, “her return means just one 
more step toward normalcy in Spain, 
one more indication that the age of po¬ 
litical exiles is drawing to a close.” 


g GREETING WELL-WISHERS, WITH CARRILLO, ASTER HOMECOMING 





Is Dracuia 
Really Dead? 


Have you seen that awful den of hell¬ 
ish infamy—with the very moonlight alive 
with grisly shapes? Have you felt the 
Vampire s lips upon your throat? 

—From Dracuia by Bram Stoker 

For devotees of Stoker's famed 1897 
thriller and of the 100 or so horror mov¬ 
ies it inspired, 41 Count Dracula’s domain 
in Transylvania has long been a place 
of pilgrimage. Every year hundreds of 
Americans and Europeans visit Ruma¬ 
nia for government-organized Dracuia 
tours of spooky castles that were sup¬ 
posedly once inhabited by the Transyl¬ 
vanian ghoul. Many of the tourists who 
climb secret staircases and descend into 
the dank depths of dungeons wear bags 
of garlic round their necks—the tradi¬ 
tional method of warding off the vam¬ 
pire’s bloodsucking kiss. In the spirit of 
the occasion, local schoolchildren wave 
their arms like bat wings and bare their 
budding fangs for visitors’ cameras. 

The ghoul tours of Rumania are con¬ 
ducted tongue in cheek by the Ministry 
of Tourism. While not acknowledging 
the existence of vampires, it profits 
handsomely from indulging the fanta¬ 
sies of visiting foreigners After all, as 
every vampire watcher knows, Dracuia 
was zapped for all eternity when a stake 
was driven through his evil heart. 

But now Dracuia is showing signs 
of life, thanks largely to efforts by Ru¬ 
manian President Nicoiae Ceau$escu to 
resurrect him as. of all things, a nation¬ 
al hero. At ceremonies last week in 
Bucharest celebrating the 100th anni¬ 
versary of Rumania's independence, 
Ceau§escu solemnly included Dracuia 
among the immortals in the nation's 



CEAUJISCU SPEAKING IN BUCHAREST 


hibit!" as he watched his victims writhe 
in their death agonies. 

Contemporary chronicles testify to 
Vlad’s many ingenious cruelties. When 
envoys from the Turkish Sultan refused 
to remove their turbans in Vlad's pres¬ 
ence on the ground that this was not 
their custom, Vlad replied: “I would like 
to reinforce your custom.” He thereupon 
ordered the turbans nailed to the Turks' 
heads. Vlad once gathered a “multitude” 
of sick and poor citizens m a castle, then 
bolted the doors and burned them alive 
so “there should be no more poor in my 
realm, leaving only the rich.” 

Despite these excesses, Rumanian 
historians note, Vlad effectively main¬ 
tained law-and-order in his realm and 
ably defended it against foreign aggres¬ 
sion. It so happens that Vlad's virtues, 
not his vices, are similar to those attrib¬ 
uted to Rumania's present-day dictator. 
While ironhandedly ruling his country, 
Ceau$escu credits himself with keeping 
both Western imperialism and Soviet 
expansionism at bay. Summing up the 
lessons of Vlad's reign, one Rumanian 



Hall of Fame. The honor bestowed on 
Dracuia followed a propaganda cam¬ 
paign to refurbish the image of the 
count. The real Dracuia, Rumanian par¬ 
ty historians insist, was the 15th cen¬ 
tury warrior-prince Vlad Dracuia, who 
heroically battled Turkish oppressors. 

Vlad the Impaler. In fact, the his¬ 
torical Prince Vlad Dracuia is scarcely 
an improvement over the legendary 
Count Dracuia. In his day, the prince 
was known as Vlad Tepes (pronounced 
Tsep- pesh) or Vlad the Impaler. Rea¬ 
son: his favorite method of killing en¬ 
emies was to impale them on wooden 
poles. He was fond of dining outdoors, 
surrounded by a veritable forest of im¬ 
paled men, women and children. Ac¬ 
cording to one account, Vlad remarked, 
“Oh, what great gracefulness they ex- 


MnctudingF.W. Mumau's classic 1922 Nosferatu. 
the celebrated 1931 Dracuia starring Bela Lugosi, 
Roman Polanski's 1967 black comedy The Fear - 
tees Vampire Killers or Pardon Me, But Your Teeth 
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historian notes, “The country can only 
prosper under authoritarian rule.” More 
turgidly, another Communist analyst 
contends that Vlad exemplifies “love for 
the fatherland, undaunted support for 
the high ideals of the people [which] rep¬ 
resent a material force capable of curb¬ 
ing the surge of even the mightiest 
power.” 

Vlad met a fitting end not always 
stressed by Rumanian historians. After 
being captured by Turks in 1476, he was 
decapitated. His head was sent to Con¬ 
stantinople, where it was publicly dis¬ 
played on a stake—the impaler impaled. 
DracuJa's headless body is said to be bur¬ 
ied in the monastery of Snagov, near Bu¬ 
charest. It was there last week that a 
party-line-conscious priest observed of 
Rumania's new hero: “Vlad was a good 
Christian and he loved the truth. If he 
impaled people it was just to put a stop 
to injustice by noblemen at home and 
Turks from abroad.” With chilling as¬ 
surance he added. “Traitors have to be 
punished, and Vlad was very efficient/’ 







The Italian stallion is taking jabs serves Sylvester. “But this guy was bom 
again, only this time out of the ring. In to be a champion.” F.I.S.T. appealed to 
his first film since Rocky, Sylvester Stal- Stallone because of its “solid founda- 
lone, 30, plays a union organizer during Lion.” The story, he says, “has bones.” 
the '30s through '50s who battles poli- Director Norman Jewison thinks it has 
ticians and corporate executives for the another plus: a touch of that great Bran- 
rights of the workingman. The title: do blockbuster On the Waterfront. 

F. IS. T. (Federation of Interstate Truck- ■ 

ers), the union that Stallone's character, Catherine Deneuve smiles for Cha- 
Johnny Kovak, helps build. “Kovak nel, Margaux Hemingway for Babe, and 
came off the streets like Rocky did,” ob- Victoria Fyodorova for Alexandra de 



Markoff. For the Paris house of Nina 
Ricci, it's Andrta de Portage. Andrda 
Who? Not exactly a household name, 
Andrea, 26, is an aspiring New York ac¬ 
tress and the daughter of the 17th Mar¬ 
quis de Portago, the flamboyant Span¬ 
ish Grand Prix driver killed in 1957 in 
Italy's Mille Miglia. While doing the dis¬ 
co scene one night at Manhattan's 
Rdgine’s, she was spotted by Nina Ric¬ 
ci representatives. They excitedly hired 
Photographer Francesco Scavullo to 
capture Andrea's face for the new fra¬ 
grance Farouche (meaning both “fierce” 
and “shy” in French). “I'm very Latin 
and very fierce, and a little shy,” says 
Andrda. But, claims Nina Ricci Pres¬ 
ident Robert Ricci, what captivated the 
company was her “interesting soul.” 
Burbles he: “She is one of those women 
who have a secret splendor in their 
hearts.” 

“My greatest weakness is America,” 
says Marc Chagall. “The people are so 
young and full of life.” To indulge his 
weakness, the artist has created a special 
treat, a series of stained-glass windows 
for the Art Institute of Chicago. The 8- 
ft.-high by 30-ft.-wide windows, un¬ 
veiled this week, are in commemoration 
of Chagall's friend the late Mayor Rich¬ 
ard Daley* As Chagall explains: “Each 
window has a different theme—dance, 
architecture, theater, music, poetry and 
America.” The master, who will be 90 on 
July 7, doesn’t mind if his symbols aren't 
perfectly clear to viewers. After all, says 
Chagall with a Gallic shrug, “Me, I do 
not understand Chagall.” 

■ 

Pstsr Fonda started out with handle 
ban; now he’s into musical barfe Tb* 
easy .44m makes ids 




the film Outlaw Blues as an ex-con- 
tumed-songwriter who hooks up with a 
pretty country-and-western singer (Su¬ 
san St. James). Prior crooning creden¬ 
tials of the star include solos in the show¬ 
er and a 1965 single, Chisa, that failed 
to make the charts. “All my life I’ve 
wanted to be a singer,” claims Peter, 37. 
Should Mick Jagger, George Harrison 
A Co. start eating their hearts out? Not 
according to Critic Fonda. “I think I’m 



singing on key,” he admits, “but nobody 
is going to rip out my throat because of 
my singing.” 

■ 

The small, tense face of Potty Heorst 
showed no emotion at the news, but her 
mother kissed her—and all three de¬ 
fense attorneys. Instead of a jail term, 
Patty, 23, was given five years proba¬ 
tion last week for her part in a 1974 
shootout in Inglewood, Calif. The sen¬ 
tence triggered an outburst from some 
civil libertarians. Radical Lawyer Wil¬ 
liam Kunstler fumed: “Those who run 
the country are not going to destroy the 
daughter of one of their own.” But oth¬ 
ers felt that leniency was justified be¬ 
cause Patty may have been driven to 
her criminal acts by inhuman physical 
and psychological pressures. Patty fac¬ 
es an uncertain future, depending on the 
appeal of her seven-year federal sen¬ 
tence for a San Francisco bank robbery. 
Now out on SI million bail, she hopes, 
according to her probation report, to 
work for the Hearst publication Good 
Housekeeping , marry and become a 
mother. 

■ 

All wired up above his cleric's col¬ 
lar, Richard Burton plays a priest on a 
devilish mission in Exorcist II: The Her - 
etic. As Father Philip Lamont, he is 
sent by the church to investigate the pos¬ 
session of Regan (Linda Blair), so graph¬ 
ically depicted in The Exorcist. Along 
the way, he is fitted with alpha-wave 
bands by an innovative psychiatrist 
(Louisa Fletcher) and sent into a hyp¬ 
notic trance. Such plot intricacies de¬ 
manded a group of specialists on the 
set: experts in bibfeedback, hypnosis 
—and the Vatican. This time around 
no actual exorcism occurs, but Blair 
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OORNEY t TRAVOLTA HUSTLE INTO STEP 


thinks the film is still a cerebral chill¬ 
er. Says she: “It kind of works on your 
mind.” 

■ 

“I’m considered a hot number in 
Brooklyn, what they call a ‘fox,' ” says 
Sweathog Heartthrob John Travolta, 23, 
the Romeo of ABC's Welcome Back. Hot¬ 
ter. On location for Saturday Night, the 
Travoltage drew 4,000 kids to Bay Ridge 
one day before the director shut down 
production as a safety measure. The star 
portrays a dancer with all the best moves 
in a Brooklyn disco hangout. The plot re¬ 
quires a good deal of on-camera rehears¬ 
al time with Actress Karen Oomey for a 
Hustle contest—which is just fine with 
the Fox. Says he: “I really get off on 
dancing. It’s a high.” 


41 




MOST TROUBLING ICONS: CLOSE AT WORK ON VAST SELf-PORTRAIT (1976-77) 


Blowing Up the Closeup 


No painter was ever more aptly 
named than Chuck Close. Since the late 
'60s, when his paintings of giant heads 
began to make him a reputation in New 
York City, Close has been known for 
one thing: a relentless inspection of the 
surface of the human face, recorded at 
immensely magnified scale, not only 
“warts and air but with every pore of 
every wart meticulously set forth. Large 
and legible though they arc, Close's por¬ 
traits illustrate a paradox: although faces 
are the most recognizable and memo¬ 
rable objects in the world, neither art¬ 
ists nor perceptual psychologists yet 
know for sure why we recognize them, 
or what makes a given face familiar In 
the street, one scans a face and recog¬ 
nizes it from swift generalizations No 
computer has yet been successfully pro¬ 
grammed to make these generalizations; 
only the human brain, apparently, can 
both sort out and recognize forms as 
complex as those of a face. But Close's 
big paintings, each head 7 ft. or 8 ft 
high, try not to make any generalizations 
at all Every feature is recorded in its ti¬ 
niest particular, with the strange result 
that his subjects become almost unrec¬ 
ognizable—they are veiled by the sur¬ 
plus of information on the canvas. As a 
consequence. Close's works are among 
the most troubling icons of American 
art in the 70s. He is perhaps the only art¬ 
ist of his generation who has really ex¬ 
tended the meaning of portraiture. 

Close. 36, a tall figure with a pa¬ 
triarchal beard, works very slowly, his 


air brush patiently rendering each mi¬ 
cro-form of flesh and hair like a polyp se¬ 
creting coral. Each painting lakes 
months to finish, and since 1970 Close 
has finished only 18 of them Thus any 
show by him is an event of interest, and 
his current one at New York’s Pace Gal¬ 
lery is no disappointment. It consists of 
three large heads—one of Close himself, 
two of his friends in the art world --and 
a group of studies and drawings for 
them. Self-portrait and Klaus 1 1976) are 
in black and white. The third, Linda 
(1975-76), is a color painting of the face 
of a red-haired woman in a red dress. 

Close's method is complex: he 
squares up from a large, side-lit studio 
mug shot of his subject, working over it 
first in pure red, then in blue and final¬ 
ly yellow, the overlays, as in three-color 
printing, produce “natural' 1 color. The 
camera is focused on the sitter s eyes, 
and the photo's depth of field is so small 
that the tip of the nose blurs, and one 
can see as many differences of sharp¬ 
ness in Close's beard or Linda’s tangle 
of rusty curls as among the stalks of a 
wheat field. These blurs and elisions are 
rendered with exquisite accuracy. 

Flaky Skin. Close's mixture of size 
and precision is disorienting. Faces 
would look like this to a louse, if lice 
could scan them: a fleshy landscape, 
dried salt pans of flaky skin, monstrous 
glittering folds of mucous membrane, 
each wrinkle ft canyon, the nosea moun¬ 
tain, lakes for eyes, The effect is both 
real and hallucinatory at once; and it 


has a lot to offer on bow we scan, de¬ 
code and see the most ordinary config¬ 
urations. Held in memory. Close's por¬ 
traits marginally change every face one 
glimpses in the subway, or in a mirror. 

If the paintings are about the upper 
extreme of recognizability—the point at 
which a high frequency of visual infor¬ 
mation almost drowns one’s reading of 
a face as a face—Close's preliminary 
drawings are about the lower extreme. 
How little information do you need to 
recognize a face? How generalized can 
it become before the specific relation¬ 
ship of features falls apart? And which 
features are the first to go? Close's meth¬ 
od is to grid off a rectangle into squares 
—up to 600 of them—and to use each 
square as a part of the portrait. The 
coarser the grid, the more detail is lost. 
Close does not take this very far: the ex¬ 
pressions of the mouth and the eyes go 
first, taking the nuances with them; the 
head becomes a masklike assemblage of 
volumes. 

Computer analysis of photographs 
might press the inquiry further, but 
Close is restrained by his desire to make 
drawings rather than diagrams. The 
ink-drawn squares, each with its pre¬ 
cise ration of diagonal shading, give one 
a visual effect that belongs to the same 
family—though not the same order of 
majestic intensity—as Seurat's chalk 
drawings; the spots of pastel in the stud¬ 
ies for Linda are: distributed with a dog¬ 
ged aesthetic zeal that recalls Signac. 
Like the full-scale paintings, these notes 
are the products of a bracing intelligence 
whose workings go far beyond the sim¬ 
ple coun ti ng of facts. Robert Hughes 
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The Masfer of the 

White-haired Fernand Braudel fin¬ 
gers a 13th century Florentine coin, its 
bronze surface green with age, as he 
muses on the grand passion of his life: 
the Mediterranean. "Everything about 
the Mediterranean has pleased me—the 
sea, the people, the food. It is a passion 
that burns you up. And nowadays, for 
me, the Mediterranean is too strong, too 
burning. It's all over." 

But it is not yet over. Last weekend 
an international gathering of 150 histo¬ 
rians and social scientists assembled at 
the State University of New York at 
Binghamton to pay homage to Braudel 
and his enduring love. English Scholars 
Peter Burke and Eric Hobsbawm ar¬ 
rived to offer tribute. Historians from 
Canada, The Netherlands and France 
sang Braudel's praises. The occasion: the 
inaugural conference of suny’s new Fer¬ 
nand Braudel Center for the Study of 
Economies, Historical Systems and Civ¬ 
ilizations. It was the first major Ameri¬ 
can recognition of French Historian 
Braudel—perhaps the most influential 
historian now at work and the author of 
the magnificent 1,375-page book. The 
Mediterranean and the Mediterranean 
World in the Age of Philip II. 

Internecine Warfare. The Medi¬ 
terranean is like no other history. It 
opens not with Philip II (1527-1598) 

—whose royal entrance is delayed for 
several hundred pages- -but high in the 
mountains that fringe the sea. It ana¬ 
lyzes the shepherds’ trails over the Pyr¬ 
enees, it considers the early use of gla¬ 
cial ice to make ice cream, and it 
ponders the fate of the Jews, driven from 
city after city as the population exceed¬ 
ed the available food supply. Only after 
the fundamentals are established does 
Braudel turn to the traditional history 


Mediterranean 

all these divisions, Braudel offers histo¬ 
rians a new kind of synthesis. Oxford 
Historian H.R. Trevor-Roper has writ¬ 
ten of the Braudelian method that it "is 
a kind of history which crosses all fron¬ 
tiers and uses all techniques. The 
achievement is to have drawn geogra¬ 
phy, sociology, law, ideas into the broad 
stream of history and thereby to have re¬ 
freshed that stream, which previously 
had been running dangerously dry." 

Braudel’s work did not emerge all 
at once, or by itself. Its origin dates back 
to 1929, when Historians Lucien Febvre 
and Marc Bloch founded a scholarly re¬ 
view in Paris called the Annales (An¬ 
nals). Its tone was combative, its fervor 
evangelical. Its purpose: to debunk the 
chronicling of politics and biographies 
of great men that had obsessed histo¬ 
rians since the 19th century. Let there 
be new approaches, Febvre exhorted, 
ranging from aerial photography to the 
study of climates. 

One of the magazine’s readers was 
young Fernand Braudel, then a fledg¬ 
ling schoolteacher in Algiers. "1 am 
someone without ambition." Braudel re¬ 
marked to Time's Ellie McGrath. “My 
father was a mathematician and want¬ 
ed me to be a mathematician, so study¬ 
ing history was an adolescent revolt 
against my father." Looking out across 
the Mediterranean and wondering what 
to work on for his doctoral dissertation, 
Braudel decided on King Philip. But "lit¬ 
tle by little,’’ recalls Braudel, "Philip II 
attracted me less and less, and the Med¬ 
iterranean more and more " There was 
also the influence of Febvre, who had 
himself done work on Spain “Philip II 
and the Mediterranean, a good subject," 
he wrote Braudel. ‘‘But why not the 
Mediterranean and Philip II? A subject 


mans in 1940. Braudel chafed in a pris¬ 
oner of war camp at LObeck. He sus¬ 
tained himself by teaching other inmates 
(and occasionally playing pranks, like 
painting a pigeon's wings with the red, 
white and blue tricolor and then setting 
it loose, provoking a vain fusillade from 
German guards). He sustained himself 
too by a great feat of memory—writing 
The Mediterranean, filling up and mail¬ 
ing out one schoolboy copybook after 
another. "I had to believe that history, 
destiny, was written at a much more pro¬ 
found level," recalls Braudel of those 
years. "So it was that I consciously set 
forth in search of a historical language 
in order to present unchanging, or at 
least very slowly changing conditions 
which stubbornly assert themselves over 
and over again." 

Striking Insights. Three great 
waves of events course through the pages 
of The Mediterranean ; the longue duree 
of geographic and physical time: the 
shorter time span of cities and societies; 
the history of political events, "surface 
disturbances, crests of foam that the 
tides of history carry on their strong 
backs.” Striking insights emerge. Eu¬ 
rope is not an entity; it is the physical 
sea that gives the region unity. Revers¬ 
ing the 19th century preoccupation with 
northern Europe, Braudel turns the 
globe upside down. Africa immediately 
looms large, overshadowing tiny Eu¬ 
rope The central struggle and axis in 
the Mediterranean is not north and 
south but east and west—the Spanish 
and Ottoman empires caught in endless 
“cultural conflict." At the end, there is 
an affirmation of the Annalistes' guid¬ 
ing philosophy: not history tending to¬ 
ward abstraction but “toward the very 
sources of life in its most concrete, ev¬ 
eryday, indestructible and anonymously 
human expression." 

Of the founders of the Annales 


of political events. Even then, the cel¬ 
ebrated King Philip of Spain is only a 
small figure in the vast struggle between 
the Spanish and Turkish empires for the 
domination of the Mediterranean—at 
the very moment when the sea was about 
to lose its importance. 

Braudel's sweeping view is partic¬ 
ularly influential just now, for American 
historiography and historical teaching 
have been torn by internecine warfare 
in recent years. Against the traditional 
view that histop' should be based on 
documentary evidence—and artistically 
inspired by the Muse Clio—the inno¬ 
vators known as Cliometricians argue 
that truth can best be found in com¬ 
puter analyses of population move¬ 
ments, interest rates and other social 
data. Still others explain old riddles by 
invoking the theories of sociology and 
psychoanalysis. New voices insist that 
it should serve the purposes of racial jus- 
( .Qcc or economic reform. In contrast to 
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far greater still ’’ School. Bloch was killed by the Germans 

Then, the war. Captured by the Ger- in 1944, and Febvre carried on the mag- 








KINO PHILIP II OF SPAIN 

A small figure in a vast struggle. 

azine until his death in 1956. Braudel 
then took over and ran it until 1968, 
when he decided the journal should be 
passed on to a younger man, Jacques 
Revel. At 74, Braudel is officially retired 
from his chair at the College de France, 
but he is still chief administrator of the 
Maison des Sciences de L'Homme, a 
foundation for research in history and 
the social sciences, housed in a modern 
nine-story building on Paris' Left Bank. 
As such, Braudel oversees massive re¬ 
search projects that range from the re¬ 
construction of 80,000 Florentine fam¬ 
ilies m the early 15th century to 
"surrealism and the culture of its time." 

Slow Invasion. While the Annal- 
istes have conquered France and Eu¬ 
rope. the invasion of America has been 
slow. For one thing, the massive Med¬ 
iterranean. which first appeared in Paris 
in 1949, was not translated into English 
until 1972, and Harper & Row’s paper¬ 
back appeared only last year For an¬ 
other, American historians point out 
that much of U.S. history teaching has 
been dominated until recently by an op¬ 
timistic, evolutionary approach. Braudel 
reflects the opposite view: a post-impe¬ 
rial belief that history is not necessarily 
heading toward some morally better fu¬ 
ture. Says Immanuel Wallerstein, soci¬ 
ologist and director of the Braudel Cen¬ 
ter at Binghamton: “It is no accident 
that Braudel became of interest in 
America at the end of the ’60s, when 
people began questioning the intellec¬ 
tual premises of the social sciences.” 

Wallerstein hopes to continue the 
Braudelian tradition through the cen¬ 
ter’s own version of the Annates, in sem¬ 
inars and in periodic conferences. Like 
its Parisian predecessor, the center 
—housed in a modernistic, angular 
building—will wed history and the so- 
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‘Women’s Work in Relation to House¬ 
hold Income” in 19th century America. 
But to Braudel himself, American skep¬ 
ticism about his school—the criticism 
that his statistics are flawed, his detail 
overbearing—is healthy. “The Annates 
was started in 1929 at a time of crisis,” 
he says. “The hope of the Binghamton 
review is that it too starts at a time of cri¬ 
sis. What’s easy isn’t worth much.” 

The Braudelian global view will 
soon reappear, in Books II and III of a 
three-volume set on Capitalism and Ma¬ 
terial Life. 1400 to 1800 The final vol¬ 
umes of the ten-year project are current¬ 
ly in manuscript form, with Braudel 
rereading them aloud to his wife Paule 
for rhythm and style. In them, he traces 
the movement of the center of capital¬ 
ism from Venice to Antwerp to Amster¬ 
dam. And now? Has capitalism itself 
reached a stage of crisis? 

“Ecoutez, chere amie. " Braudel 
laughs. “Anything important in life is al¬ 
ways in a state of crisis. Crisis is life. 
But in a sense there will always be cap¬ 
italism because capital represents work 
that has already been finished, and you 
can live only by using this old work.” 
Still, circumstances and details change. 
“In the world of exchange, there’s al¬ 
ways a central zone, an intermediary 
zone, and a peripheral zone Tn 1929, 
the so-called Dark Year, the center of 
the world, which was London, passed 
to New York, peacefully. I don't really 
believe New York will lose the center. 
America still has room to make errors, 
whereas France has none. ” 

Braudel has also planned yet anoth¬ 
er massive project, this one a three-vol¬ 
ume history of France He completed a 
preliminary version of the first volume, 
on France’s identity. But the second (on 


tiny) are still to come. And BraudeMtf-. 
though robust, fears that he will never 
finish them. He is doubly sad at that 
prospect because people “flocked** to 
hear him lecture about France. “Instead 
of telling the story chronologically, I 
spoke about what is France, what is 
French society,” reminisces Braudel. 
“What the French Revolution was; ah, 
what a subject that was. I could hear a 
butterfly fly when I spoke of that.” 

Now that The Mediterranean has 
become a classic, Braudel ponders how 
it might have been done differently. “1 
don't think of society the way I did 40 
years ago,” he says. “There is no soci¬ 
ety without hierarchy. You have eco¬ 
nomic hierarchy—the rich and the poor; 
cultural hierarchy—the knowledgeable 
and the ignorant; political hierarchy 
—the rulers and the ruled. The hierar¬ 
chies maintain themselves. The perma¬ 
nence of hierarchies—I didn’t see this 
problem with enough depth.” 

To Braudel, a lover of history just 
as he is a lover of life, the past is truly 
alive. “I lived for 50 years with Philip 
II,” he says. “I saw him so often—-ev¬ 
ery day—that 1 understand him. If I un¬ 
derstand him, I excuse him. Because I 
excuse him, I begin to like him. Since 1 
like him, I begin to argue with him. For 
example, when he was young he used 
to put on masks and go down the street 
and behave badly. And if I were a psy¬ 
choanalyst, I would have said, ‘Philip, 
you’re a masked man.' ” 

“A historian never judges,” contin¬ 
ues Braudel. “He is not God.’’ But then 
the master pauses, unwilling in the end 
to circumscribe his glorious science. 
“The power the historian has is to make 
the dead live,” he says finally. “It is a tri¬ 
umph over death.” 
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THE LAW 


V ' 

Who Bombed Mike’s Grocery? 


Amnesty International placed nine of 
the convicts on its list of political pris¬ 
oners. The chief prosecution witness had 
been sent to a mental hospital before his 
testimony. Foreign correspondents flew 
in, asking awkward questions about vi¬ 
olations of human rights. The state in¬ 
sisted that the harsh sentences, averaging 
28 years, were meted out for dangerous 
criminal activity, but the convicts’ par¬ 
tisans accumulated evidence that the real 
motive was the stifling of dissent. 

The Soviet Union? A Latin Amer¬ 
ican dictatorship? Not this time. The un¬ 
pleasant scenario is being played out on 
the sandy plains and flat farm land of 
eastern North Carolina. Nine young 
black men and a white woman were con¬ 
victed 4 V 2 years ago of fire-bombing a 
grocery store during racial disorders in 
the troubled river port of Wilmington. 
They were sentenced to terms totaling 
282 years in prison. Last week, amid 
charges of perjury and coercion on both 
sides, the Wilmington Ten were back 
in a state courtroom, attempting to have 
the verdict overturned. 

Unlawful Burning, The Wilming¬ 
ton affair erupted in early February 
1971, when tensions resulting from 
school desegregation led to widespread 
demonstrations, arson, shootings and 
other violence. A black civil rights orga¬ 
nizer, the Rev. Benjamin F. Chavis, then 
23, was sent to the city oy the United 
Church of Christ’s Commission on Ra¬ 
cial Justice; he quickly became a leader 
of the black demonstrators. Just five 
days after his arrival, someone bombed 
Mike's Grocery, 300 yds. from Chavis 
headquarters at the manse of Gregory 
Congregational Church. In that week¬ 
end of violence, one middle-aged white 
man and one black youth were killed be¬ 
fore National Guardsmen restored 
order. More than a year later, Chavis 
and his followers, eight of them high 
school students, were indicted for con¬ 
spiracy and unlawful burning. “None of 
u$ had anything to do with it,” Chavis 
told Time's Jay Rosenstein on the eve of 
the new hearing. “My role in Wilming¬ 
ton was to preach nonviolence ” 

The trial was moved to a nearby 
county, but after a jury of ten blacks 
and two whites was tentatively select¬ 
ed, Prosecutor Jay Stroud complained 
of stomach pains and obtained a post¬ 
ponement. Next time out, Stroud used 
all his 40 pre-emptory challenges to 
eliminate blacks from the jury, and end¬ 
ed with a panel of ten whites and two el¬ 
derly blacks. “The best we were hoping 
for was a hung jury if the two blacks 
could hold out,*' Chavis recalls. After a 
five-week trial, in which several young 
Macks testified that the ten defendants 


had staged the bombing, the jury took 
only three hours to convict them. Cha¬ 
vis was handed a 29-to-34-year sentence. 

It was the first conviction for Cha¬ 
vis, who had earned a degree in chem¬ 
istry from the University of North Car¬ 
olina at Charlotte, but hardly his first 
brush with Southern justice. From 1968 
to 1971, while pursuing civil rights work, 
he had frequently been jailed on such 
charges as trespassing, driving with a 
faulty turn signal, aiding fugitives and 
disrupting public schools. All ended in 
acquittal or dropping of charges. In the 
Wilmington case, the appeals were 
turned down 16 months ago, and the 


es, the convicts’ lawyers produced a 
white minister from New Jersey who 
swore that Chavis had an alibi. The Rev. 
Eugene Templeton, a former pastor in 
Wilmington, and his wife Donna both 
testified that they were elsewhere with 
Chavis at the time he was allegedly fire- 
bombing the grocery. The couple left the 
area a short time later and did not tes¬ 
tify at the original trial because, they 
claimed, they feared arrest or injury. 

A Washington-based committee has 
succeeded in drumming up national and 
international publicity for the convicts. 
Black Radical Angela Davis, speaking 
to a Communist rally in Paris two weeks 
ago, claimed that the case was part of a 
national racist conspiracy in the U S. 
Pravda featured a jail house interview 




THE WILMINGTON TEN (BEN CHAVIS SEATED AT LEFT) BEFORE 1974 IMPRISONMENT 

A minibike for "real strong personal feelings of a positive nature." 


ten were imprisoned, though the white 
woman was paroled early this year. 

In Pender County superior court last 
week, three key prosecution witnesses 
testified that they had lied at the orig¬ 
inal trial under pressure from Prosecutor 
Stroud. The star wjtness, Allen Hall, a 
black youth with an IQ of 78 and a long 
criminal record, swore in confusing tes¬ 
timony that while he was under obser¬ 
vation at a mental hospital before the 
trial, Stroud had promised him a short 
prison sentence; he said he was coached 
to insist that he had helped set the gro¬ 
cery ablaze under Chavis’ direction. An¬ 
other witness, then 13 years old, said 
Stroud gave him a job and a minibike 
in return for anti-Chavis testimony 
—gifts that Stroud credited strictly to 
“real strong personal feelings of a pos¬ 
itive nature” toward the youth. 

After re-examining the key witness- 


with Chavis and added that the U.S. 
press had ignored his appeal while de¬ 
voting “whole pages to inventions about 
the so-called persecution of ‘dissidents’ 
in socialist countries.” 

After the hearing ends, probably this 
week. Judge George Fountain is to rule 
on vacating the convictions. Since the 
major prosecution witnesses have fre¬ 
quently changed their stories, any such 
order would probably mean speedy re¬ 
lease for the prisoners, but Chavis says 
he has little hope of that. Nor is he con¬ 
fident about an FBI investigation ordered 
by Attorney General Griffin Bell. The 
best hope for the Wilmington Ten, he 
said, lies in marshaling public pressure 
on the President to urge a North Caro¬ 
lina pardon for them. “We are political 
prisoners," he says, “and in political- 
prisoner situations, the public decides 
the case not the courts.” 
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Russia’s Master of Seeing 


THE GENTLE BARBARIAN 

by V.S. PRITCHETT 

243 pages. Random House. $10. 

Dostoyevsky thought him a haughty 
poseur; the Goncourt brothers found 
him an amiable giant. He wrangled with 
Tolstoy, befriended Zola, intrigued Car¬ 
lyle, enchanted Henry James. He was 
at once a hunter of game and celebrity, 
a well-traveled man of letters, and a pro¬ 
vincial Russian. Ivan Turgenev’s life is 
several lives, and by now several biog¬ 
raphies should have recounted them. 
Yet, as Critic V.S. Pritchett notes, there 
has not been a definitive biography of 
Turgenev in any language. 

Until now. This brisk, critical Life 
operates under a great handicap* Pritch¬ 
ett does not read Russian; literary and 
biographical sources come almost en¬ 
tirely from translations. But the author 
has the compensating virtues of insight 
and wit. Turgenev’s oeuvre has long been 
accessible to an English-speaking audi¬ 
ence; The Gentle Barbarian at last 
makes the neglected author as ap¬ 
proachable as his work. 

Unpredictable Virago. Ivan’s fa¬ 
ther, an impoverished dandy, died in 
1834 when the boy was 16—possibly to 
get away from his wife. Turgenev’s 
mother was a wealthy, unpredictable vi¬ 
rago who alternately punished and in¬ 
dulged her serfs and sons. “Children 
brought up under a tyranny.” observes 
Pritchett, “spoiled one moment and 
beaten the next are likely fo be evasive 
and to lead a double life.” Ivan, Mama’s 
favorite, always existed on two planes: 
the imaginative and the real. On the first 
he succeeded; on the second he foun¬ 
dered for six decades. 

Turgenev began his career as a nar¬ 
rative poet. He was later to describe his 
verse as “dirty tepid water.” But it served 
to attract influential critics, and pro¬ 
pelled him to local prominence Like 
many in his privileged caste, Ivan fur¬ 
thered his education in Western Europe. 
On the Continent, the perpetual bach¬ 
elor commenced the affair that was to 
last a lifetime. Heinrich Heine provides 
the best description of Prima Donna 
Pauline Viardot: “Her ugliness is of a 
kind that is noble and, if I might al¬ 
most say beautiful, such as sometimes 
enchanted and inspired the great lion- 
painter Delacroix.” She was married 
—and remained married—to Louis 
Viardot, a prosperous litterateur. Viar¬ 
dot and Turgenev met and found much 
in common: an interest in writing, bird 
shooting and Pauline. 

An amalgam of these categories 
brought Turgenev his widest recogni¬ 
tion. Enraptured by the Spanish singer, 
he reached back for lyric memories of 



IVAN TURGENEV (TOR) 4 PAULINE VIARDOT 
Brought up under a tyranny . 

his rural Russian youth. The Sports¬ 
man's Sketches provides a landscape 
with figures—peasants and hunters who 
wander in a remote and somehow 
doomed pastorale. The book was to be¬ 
come a profound influence on Heming¬ 
way, and Poet Randall Jarrell called its 
evocations of the countryside “the best 
of all possible worlds.” Pritchett agrees. 
“There are two masters of seeing in Rus¬ 
sian literature,” he observes. “Tolstoy 
sees exactly as if he were an animal or 
a bird: and what he sees is still and set¬ 
tled for good. He has the pride of the 
eye. Turgenev is also exact but without 
that decisive pride: what he sees is al¬ 
ready changing.” A country daybreak, 
for example, with “torrents of hot sun¬ 
light, crimson at first and later brilliant¬ 
ly red, brilliantly golden. Everything 
began quivering into life, awakening, 
singing, resounding, chattering.” 

The Sketches provided an unsettling 
portrait of peasant life and may have in¬ 
fluenced Czar Alexander IFs emanci¬ 
pation of the serfs. Certainly it eman¬ 
cipated the 34-year-okl author. In the 


"EXILE'S AVENUE" ON THE TURGENEV ESTATE 

30 years that remained to him he elab¬ 
orated his theory of personality—hu¬ 
manity is composed of Hamlets and Don 
Quixotes—and proceeded to illustrate 
that notion with a series of memorable 
novels and short stories: First Love, 
Smoke, Torrents of Spring , A House of 
Gentlefolk, Fathers and Sons. Something 
of his mother's temperament showed in 
Ivan's Hamletic-Quixotic behavior: he 
helped pay Dostoyevsky's gambling 
debts and consoled a fellow author with 
just the right touch: “Cheer up, old fel¬ 
low. After all, you are Flaubert.” But 
he also fathered illegitimate children in 
whom he displayed but glancing inter¬ 
est. The consuming passion of his life 
was saved for Pauline, whom he saw less 
and less as he traveled and wrote. In 
1862 Turgenev provided his readers with 
a masterwork—and Pritchett provides 
his readers with a tragicomedy: “Tur¬ 
genev had just finished Fathers and Sons 
and gave it to Tolstoy to look at. He lay 
on [a] divan in the drawing-room, be¬ 
gan to read and fell asleep over it. Om¬ 
inous. Tolstoy woke up to see Turgenev’s 
back impatiently disappearing through 
the doorway.” 

Surreal Tales. The Tolstoyan re¬ 
ception was followed by more injurious 
attacks. Radicals interpreted the book's 
collision of Nihilists and Romanticists 
as a caricature of their movement. Con¬ 
servatives accused the author of siding 
with the enemies of order. There was 
worse to come. In later years, resented 
for h& Westernized style, Turgenev 
found himself lampooned in Dostoyev¬ 
sky’s The Devils as Karamazinov, a lisp- 



ing, effeminate “Red.” The portrait is 
not only malicious but wrongheaded. A 
constitutional monarchy was about as 
far as the apolitical Ivan was prepared 
to go. The man of affairs was interested 
less in the motion of politics than in the 
emotion of individuals struggling with 
incalculable forces of nature, history and 
erotic attraction. In his final years, 
white-haired and stooped, still involved 
with Pauline, still winning new readers, 
he began a scries of surreal tales. Death, 
in A Living Relic, comes to a sick peas 
ant to report, “I am sorry T can't take 
you now." 

"A story," says Pritchett, "which 
might be pious, sentimental and weepy 
is alight with the strangeness of life and 
told with delicacy, sense and com pas 
sion." Those characteristics are typical 
of Turgenev's writing- -and apply to thjs 
reflective and sinewy biography. On his 
deathbed, the Russian wept and imag¬ 
ined himself a peasant. It was only a de¬ 
lusion Ivan Turgenev, as Pritchett 
shows, is an aristocrat of talent more 
than birth. His grave, in the remote Vol¬ 
kov cemetery, may be visited by few 
The Gentle Barbarian, his latest and 
most attractive monument, should be at¬ 
tended by many. Its inscription reads 
“Cheer up, old fellow. After all, you are 
Turgenev." Stefan Kanfer 

Brain Matter 

THE DRAGONS OF EDEN 

by CARL SAGAN 

263 pages. Random House. $8.95. 

Like squids, scientists protect them¬ 
selves with clouds of impenetrable ink 
Not Carl Sagan His jargon-free book 
The Cosmic Connection (1973) involved 
thousands of readers in the search for 
life beyond earth Last year, during the 
Mars probe, he became a TV celebrity 
with plausible descriptions of the crea¬ 
tures that might be populating outer 
space. The Dragons of Eden should in¬ 
volve thousands more tn the exploration 
of inner space—the human brain 

Sagan, 42, occupant of a chair in as¬ 
tronomy at Cornell University, is not a 
neuroscientist But he writes about the 
brain with uncommon sense and even 
humor. With many social critics, he rec¬ 
ognizes that human intelligence is the 
main source of mankind's present cri¬ 
ses. With Albert Schweitzer, he believes 
that "only a world-view which accom¬ 
plishes all that rationalism did has a 
right to condemn rationalism." 

The Dragons of Eden begins with a 
summary of how and when intelligence 
developed in various terrestrial species 
In detail, Sagan describes the process of 
natural selection working toward the 
emergence of the creature Shakespeare 
called "the paragon of animals " Sagan 
also explains differences in the structure 
of the paragon's brain and those of oth¬ 
er animals. He offers some idiosyncratic 
thoughts on why man's neurological leg¬ 
acy makes him behave the way he does. 
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Hey Zorkk, it looks like we re not the first sophisticated, 
highly-cultured form of being to land here.” 
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MAN PONDERS HIMSELF BY VES ALIUS 

The paragon of animals. 


The human brain, he points out, evolved 
from the brain of the reptile, one of 
whose species the Bible holds respon¬ 
sible for the Fall. According to Sagan, 
the reptilian brain, which forms the 
most primitive part of the human brain, 
still influences man's behavior and may 
help explain one of his oldest fears —the 
apparently inherent squeamishness 
about snakes “When we feared the 
dragons,” inquires the astronomer, 
“were we fearing a part of ourselves*” 

Sagan also wonders if the human 
fear of falling is not a memory inher¬ 
ited from our arboreal ancestors, who 
lived in trees and suffered when they for¬ 
got the effects of gravity He speculates 
too on the reason for dreams Many neu¬ 
roscientists believe that dreaming is less 
a working out of subconscious desires 
than the means by which humans “de¬ 
bug” or rewrite the mental programs 
they have picked up during the day. But 
if this is so, Sagan wonders, why do in¬ 
fants, who presumably have little or no 
experience to sort out, seem to dream 
just as much as their elders? 

The author does not supply solu¬ 
tions. But arguing, as always, for life Out 
There, he believes humans must press 
for answers. Only by understanding our 
own minds, he maintains, can we hope 
to understand the other civilizations we 
are trying so hard to reach Intelligent 
organisms evolving on another world 
may not resemble man physically or be 
anything like him biochemically. But 
they are likely to reason similarly, for 
whatever their worlds, they are still sub¬ 
ject to the same laws of chemistry and 
physics. “Natural selection,” writes Sa¬ 
gan, “has served as a kind of intellec¬ 
tual sieve, producing brains and intel¬ 
ligences increasingly competent to deal 
with the laws of nature . . . the same evo¬ 
lutionary winnowing must have oc¬ 
curred on other worlds that have evolved 
intelligent beings.” 


If Sagan's speculations are sound, 
the prospects of using physical laws to 
establish contact with such a civilization 
are encouraging. So are the prospects of 
communicating with it. Many of the sci¬ 
entists now beaming signals into the 
ether might find themselves speechless 
if someone—or something—should an¬ 
swer. They can always use the author 
as an interpreter. Carl Sagan already 
knows how to communicate with lay¬ 
men. Any scientist who can perform that 
feat should find talking to extraterres¬ 
trials as easy as 77 . Peter Stoler 

Eternity Is Procreation 

NINA HUANCA 

by FAUSTINO GONZALEZ ALLER 
Translated by MARGARET SAYERS PEDEN 
243 pages. Viking. $10. 

There is a standing joke among jour¬ 
nalists that the world will do anything 
for Latin America except read about it. 
The general curiosity seems to end with 
fourth-grade geography and the fact that 
Lake Titicaca is the highest navigable 
body of water on earth Yet this vast 
land mass, drooping from North Amer¬ 
ica like some ripe, unplucked fruit, has 
produced some of this century's major 
poets and novelists. Peru’s Cesar Val¬ 
lejo, Chile’s Pablo Neruda, Argentina's 
Jorge Luis Borges and Gabriel Garcia 
M&rqucz of Colombia 

Faustino Gonzalez-Aller is a Span¬ 
iard, a journalist and screenwriter who 
has returned to his native land after 
years of living and working in Central 
America and New York City Like so 
many of today’s serious novels, his Nina 
Huanca seems to have been shaped by 
the experiences of migration and cul¬ 
tural isolation. Modern Hispanic nov¬ 
elists have had the good fortune to share 
many of the same themes with their 19th 
century Russian counterparts—prob¬ 
lems of underdevelopment, social and 
political injustice, gaping class divisions 
and a religious sense of the land and 
peasantry Niha Huanca is yet another 
powerful example of what happens 
when a talented writer handles such age¬ 
less material with the spontaneous tech¬ 
niques of 20th century fiction 

Much of the novel is set in a fic¬ 
titious Central American republic, a ter¬ 
ritory of the mind that has lately re¬ 
ceived many tourists Joan Didion 
exercised her talents there in A Book of 
Common Prayer Garcia Marquez's The 
Autumn of the Patriarch also took place 
in such a Central American dream- 
scape. Niha Huanca strikes similar so¬ 
cial and political chords, but Gonzalez- 
Aller also seeks the high notes of myth 
and the mysteries of human motives. 

Colonel Felix Arruza is a grotesque 
banana republic Zeus who is fond of pro¬ 
creating with comely peasant girls while 
his wife takes on the palace guard. 
Among Arruza’s numerous offspring is 
Miguel Angel Matalax Yanama, a 28- 
year-old wanderer who has studied law 


at Harvard and social science in Ger¬ 
many. He has lost an eye as a U.N. ob¬ 
server in the Gaza strip and he has been 
a teacher and a Red Cross worker in Bi- 
afra. But Matalax has eaten the bitter 
bread of illegitimacy and plans to over¬ 
throw his dictator-father. 

As in the Greek myth of the cas¬ 
tration of Uranus, the rebellious son has 
the help of his mother Nina Huanca. 
raped by Colonel Arruza when she was 
17, is a figure of legendary proportions 
As the captain of her own freighter, she 
lives outside history—obeying only the 
tides, stars, wind, and her own biolog¬ 
ical urges She is also rich, and her mon¬ 
ey supports Matalax's revolutionary 
plot, a wild, complex scheme that in¬ 
cludes recruiting look-alikes to replace 
Colonel Arruza & Co. 

Author Gonzalez-Aller uses flash¬ 
backs, lyricism, internal monologues 
and bitter wit to project his vision of cor¬ 
ruption. revolution and revenge Lusts, 
loyalties and betrayals are as entwined 
as jungle vines Ideals and dreams are 
trampled, only to emerge again. Histo¬ 
ry has no beginning, middle and end, 
only a cycle of birth and death To Gon- 
zalez-AUcr, “Eternity is procreation ” 

Matalax himself fathers only sterile 
hatreds and a longing for a private im¬ 
mortality that the world can never de¬ 
liver Yet without such longing he would 
lack the painful humanity that makes 
him a poignant character There is 
throughout Niha Huanca an echo of 
Spanish Philosopher Miguel de Unamu¬ 
no's “tragic sense of life,” recaptured 
and amplified m just the right tones of 
modern inconsolability R.Z. Sheppard 
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If you take Lufthansa, 
it’s for a smooth flight 
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“So I told my customer the fresh lettuce comes from 
California-and she told me I must be joking!” 


"Being a Hong Kong grocer may not be the 
world s most excitinq occupation," laughs Mrs Lo 
Shin-Kwan, 32, "but it suie has its moments." 

For Mrs Lo, one ot those moments was this 
morning The fust customei to her vegetable stall in 
the bustling Wanchai market just couldn’t believe 
the lettuce came all the way from California It was 
too fresh, she said 

"So I showed her the box it came in," said 
Mrs. Lo, not one to argue with a customer "There 
it was in big red letters Produce ot California’" 

Crisp and fresh is the way refrigerated containers 
deliver fruit and vegetables to Hong Kong from 
faraway. 

Containerization is lots of different equipment — 
ships, containers, and special dockyard facilities 
including big cranes that load and unload quickly 

They all work together as one modern system to 
solve problems like Hong Kong’s, where fresh 
vegetables were often in short supply. Not only are 
perishables delivered market-fresh, containerization 
also makes it possible for market-people like 
Mrs. Lo to sell at very reasonable cost. 

“My customer bought two heads of California 


lettuce after she saw those red letters," beamed 
Mrs Lo. "At closing time, every head was gone. 
That’s the way business has been recently. I’m so 
happy my old dream of opening a small supermarket 
one day is coming back." 

Mrs. Lo had no idea that the five big cranes that 
unload and speed vegetables to her from Hong 
Kong’s container yard were made by Hitachi. Or 
that Hitachi ingenuity —in everything 
from electrical home 
appliances 

to telecommunications 
equipment—has been 
bettering people’s lives 
for 60 years. We’re 
dedicated to doing our 
best, making products 
with people like Mrs. 

Lo in mind. 

# HITACHI 

™ Power generation and transmission equipment 
Industrial machinery/Transportation equipment 
Communications equipment/fclectromcs and home appliances 








LETTERS 


That Man Again 

To the Editors: 

There's that man again, back on 
Time's cover [May 9]. To read that he’s 
getting rich off Watergate is depressing. 
To learn that he still feels no guilt is dis¬ 
turbing, if not surprising. To be told that 
all this publicity could mark the begin¬ 
ning of his reincarnation as a public fig¬ 
ure is chilling. 

Ray Roberts 
Southampton, N. Y. 

There you go again, from the worst 
picture of Richard Nixon you could find 
on your cover to the end of your biased 



article. Judge, jury and hangman. Didn't 
you halo-wearing ghouls draw enough 
blood during Watergate? 

W.L. Congleton 
Perrysville, Ind. 

Why bestow honor and publicity 
upon a man who betrayed us and dis¬ 
graced us before the entire world, a man 
who probably headed the most corrupt 
Administration the U S has ever had? 

Let’s bury this man in oblivion once 
and for all, or send him to the ninth cir¬ 
cle of the Inferno where Dante might 
have reserved a niche for him. 

Joseph A. Russo 
Oakland, Calif 

The intelligentsia went after Rich¬ 
ard Nixon as they have no man in his¬ 
tory. Taking a third-rate burglary and 
building it into a monstrosity, they were 
able to bring about the downfall of a 
great man. That he will be vindicated 
there is no doubt. We may see the great¬ 
est comeback in political history. 

Jerry Toomey 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 


In dry-eyed silence millions watched 
the purgatorial unpeeling of the Nixon 




Iftfe Serve Engineering 

Good ingredients and the skills of a master chef - a delicious meal! 

A wide range of products and technology developed as a result of many years 
of experience enables us to satisfy the demands of tomorrow's world. 

Today we supply products and services ranging from planning 
and construction of chemical plants to ships, 
and from-automated computer systems for hospitals to container terminals. 

With the ability to solve any problem large or small 
Mitsui has earned a worldwide reputation for excellence. 
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Music and Business and Behavior — three seemingly unrelated 
areas of the news. But when Music means big business and Business 
capitalizes on behavioral trends, TIME makes a point of pointing 
it out. It's part of the weekly job of keeping readers as aware and 

informed aft TTMF'<; own editor*; 














say to the silent Witness, "God be mer¬ 
ciful to me a sinner and save me for 
Jesus' sake'?" Colson and Magruder did 
it; why can’t Richard Nixon? 

Harold Lindsell 
Editor, Christianity Today 
Washington, D.C. 

Oh me, all I want to do is quietly 
live out my life here by the Pacific 
Ocean. But I’m being hounded, hound¬ 
ed, hounded. What is it that Richard 
Nixon wants of me? 

Edward D. Scanned 
San Diego 

After listening to Richard Nixon s 
own version of his Watergate involve¬ 
ment, I almost began to pity him. But 
then I forced myself to reflect on the 
massive scandal surrounding his pres¬ 
idency and the disgraceful nature of his 
actions, and I knew immediately that 1 
must never allow myself to tolerate the 
man whose conduct bred nationwide 
distrust and confusion. You see, I too 
have to carry that burden with me for 
the rest of my life. 

Audrey Ziss 
Burlington, Vt 

Phooey. The only things missing 
were a good Republican cloth coat and 
that little dog Checkers. 

Helen /. McGrail 
Cortland, N. Y. 


Illegal Immigrants 

In your article on illegal immigrants 
[May 21, you talk about the flood of 
Third World people who are propelled 
toward a "better life." 

What is that better life 9 The right 
to work at a slave salary in a menial job 
that will always remain the same? In a 
country that treats them and thinks of 
them as a catastrophe? 

Isabel Bueno 
l^ondon 

I have been an exercise boy, and pre¬ 
vious to that a groom, at several race 
tracks in Chicago and California, and 
have seen quite a few illegal aliens hold¬ 
ing positions as grooms. 

This is an extremely hard job with 
long hours and little pay. and some 
trainers are quick to take advantage of 
the fact that an alien will do more work 
for less money. This lowers the overall 
rate of pay for all the grooms at the 
track, and lowers the quality of people 
willing to take the remaining jobs. 

I feel stiff penalties should be im¬ 
posed on people who employ illegal 
aliens. It is very seldom that the em¬ 
ployer is ignorant of his employee's res¬ 
ident status. 

K. Ellsworth 
Hope, Ark . 

It is possible that I may sound a bit 
frustrated, but perhaps it is because of 


get ahead as a Mexican American (Chi- 
cano) here in America. 

The illegal alien from Mexico has 
more right to this land than any of the 
other illegal aliens who come from 
across the oceans, because the Anglos 
stole Texas, Oklahoma, Colorado. New 
Mexico, Arizona, Nevada, etc. from 
Mexico during the Manifest Destiny 
period in the U.S. 

Why don’t you write about discrim¬ 
ination against Mexican Americans 
simply because they are brown and talk 
with an accent? 

Raymond Morantes 
Fort Worth 

Why not give the hard-working 
Mexicans a legal means of entry to help 
you and themselves, by issuing them pe¬ 
riodic work permits according to labor 
needs in your country? About three 
months’ work there, plus what they 
could earn here, could sustain them here 
for the rest of the year. 

In this way they could pay their 
share of U.S. taxes and also enhance 
their sense of dignity and worth. 

Pedro J. Marmolejo 
Torreon. Mexico 

It strikes me as ironic that the peo¬ 
ple we least need now may become one 
of our chief assets in 21st century USA. 
With a huge percentage of the popula¬ 
tion reaching retirement age and a de¬ 
clining labor force because of what ap¬ 
pears to be a permanent baby bust, it 
may be the Mexican immigrant who 
keeps the factories and offices staffed 
and the Social Security system solvent 

John L. Arguimbau 
Sharon. Mass. 


God’s Little Hectare 

Enough’ While Time s effort to get 
us all used to metric measurement is 
probably commendable, “The Battle of 
Alaska" [May 9] assaulted me with no 
fewer than 13 different parenthetical 
metric conversions. 

Go easy on us oldsters for a while, 
eh? May your Environment editors be 
exiled to God’s Little 405 Hectare for a 
time. 

Robert G. Campbell 
Indianapolis 


Paving the Way? 

I am deeply grateful to Lance Mor¬ 
row for his review of David Irving’s book 
on Hitler [May 21. 

The recent cluster of "revisionist" 
books on Nazism, which would soften 
the frightening teachings of this mani¬ 
acal movement, suggests to me that 
pseudo historians are desperate for 
something new to say and have chosen 
this vehicle to do it. The Nazi Party and 
its idolized leader. Hitler, spewed hate 
for anything and anyone not Aryan. 
There is a tiny lunatic fringe of self- 


actly the same views and who undoubt¬ 
edly gloat over these current literary 
triumphs. 

Twisted history books pave the way 
for respectability and a renascence of 
these dark forces. 

Daniel M. Musher, M.D. 

Houston 


Dangerous Gift 

It was ironic that your story high¬ 
lighting antinuclear pressures [May 2] 
in West Germany and elsewhere was 
titled "Learning to Live with a Dan¬ 
gerous Gift." In German, Gift means 
poison. 

Peter N. Scott 
Ixmgnau am Albis. Switzerland 


Ace in the Genes 

Let us for a moment set aside this 
moralistic approach toward dna re¬ 
search I April 181 and view the issue in 
practical terms. What makes us feel that 
the Communists will not go ahead and 
tinker with the genes? If that happens, 
they will sign any number of salt agree¬ 
ments, knowing that they have an ace 
up their sleeve 

Surendra Mood liar 
Poona. India 


Minding the Manors 

Sorry about this, but the picture that 
you have identified as “Washington s 
ancestral manse near Newcastle" (May 
91 is actually Sulgrave Manor, North¬ 
amptonshire, almost 200 miles from 
Newcastle. Sulgrave Manor was built by 
Lawrence Washington in 1560 and re¬ 
mained in the Washington family until 
1656, when Colonel John Washington, 
the great-grandfather of George, came 
to Virginia. 

The manse near Newcastle that 
Jimmy Carter visited is known as Old 
Hall, Washington, Durham County, and 
was owned by the Washington family 
from 1183 to 1613. 

Pity, but in England Time too must 
mind its manors. 

Carl Wagner 
Margaret Wagner 
San Francisco 

Hark, Hark! 

The title "Hark, Hark, a Quark 
—Maybe” [May 21 was the mark of an 
aardvark who crawled in from a stark 
Ozark park and was really in the dark. 
As Professor Gell-Mann could tell you. 
Quark rhymes with torque, pork, stork, 
cork, fork and Sergeant O’Rourke of 
New York, New York. 

David Kirkland 
William Bain 
New Haven, Conn . 
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Diverted. Edward W, Brook*, 57. 
junior Senator from Ma*|acbua*tt4; and 

58, bis 

Wjjsij-fcwi wife; after 3d yaars of mar- 
riaijK. aiaf yeei* of separation, two 
daughter*; in Cambridge, Mass. 

■ 

Oiac), Carlos Laccrda, 83. fiery, 
flamboyant anti-Communist journalist, 
publisher and politician; of a heart at¬ 
tack; in Rio de Janeiro. As governor of 
Guanabara state, which included Rio de 
Janeiro, he vociferously supported mil¬ 
itary leaders in overthrowing President 
Joto Goulart in 1964. Briefly thereafter 
a contender fbr President himself, he 
eventually, in 1969, was stripped of his 
political rights for opposing the military 
regime. 

a 

Died. Robert Maynard, Hutchins. 
78* konoda«is> - —~ **"" 
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On a volume of 111,479,080 shares, 
the Mew York Stock Exchange Com¬ 
posite closed at 54.39, up .25 for the week 
ending May 20, 1977. The Dow Jones 
30 stock industrial average was 930.46, 
up 2.12. Standard A Poor's 500 stock 
index was 99.45, up .42. Among signif¬ 
icant N.Y.S.E. slocks: 
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Died. General Lewis Blaine Her- 
shey, 83, director of the Selective Ser¬ 
vice (1941-70), who supervised the draft 
of 14.5 million Americans; in Angola, 
Ind. Herehey enlisted in the Indiana Na¬ 
tional Guard in 1911, went to France 
with an Army artillery unit in World 
War I and later became a member of 
the Army-Navy committee that laid the 
groundwork for the Selective Training 
and Service Act of 1940. A target of an¬ 
tiwar protesters during the Viet Nam 
War, he countered by calling them “en¬ 
emies of the U.S.” and urging draft 
boards to step up their induction. While 
instituting the draft by lottery and the 
volunteer army, President Nixon eased 
Herthey out of office in 1970, making 
him a presidential adviser on manpower 
mobilization. When he retired from the 
Army at79, Hershey was the oldest mil- 
ItN? m#n on aodveduty. . , . 
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The night before the Israeli elections, Je¬ 
rusalem Bureau Chief Donald Neff and Cor¬ 
respondent David Halevy had an exclusive in¬ 
terview with Shimon Peres, the man they 
expected to become the next Premier. The 
trouble was, admits Neff, “like just about ev¬ 
eryone else, we had picked the wrong side.” 

To Neff, as to most Middle Eastern observ¬ 
ers, “Menachem Begin*s victory was more 
than an upset. It was a conundrum. What did 
it mean—for peace, for America, for Israel, 
for the Palestinians?” Our cover story this 
week, written by Associate Editor Spencer Da¬ 
vidson, assesses those questions. Along with it 
is the interview that Neff and Halevy had with 
Menachem Begin after his party’s victory. Neff 
thought the security man guarding Begin’s 

apartment looked familiar, and, says Neff, “he neff a menachem moin 
was. It was the same guard we had encoun¬ 
tered a few days before at the office of Shimon Peres. Thfc torch had 
passed. It was a new story." 

■ 

We have another new story to tell in our Cinema section this 
week, the tale of a movie with such uncontrived innocence and sheer 
fantasy that it may start a trend in the film industry. We first heard 
about Star Wars from Associate Editor Gerald Clarke, who was in 
Los Angeles to search out Show Business stories. Getting word of a 
film that was to be given an unusual Sunday-morning preview in San 
Francisco, he flew north and was in the theater at 10 a.m., along 
with several hundred screaming children, a scattering of sci-fi film 
buffs and Director George Lucas. The first thing Monday morning, 
Clarke was on the phone to New York, suggesting a major story. 
"It's a movie you have to love," he said. 

Eleven days later, L.os Angeles Bureau . rTADOABAT 

Chief William Rademaekers got to see Star * 5TAR 

Wars. His verdict: “Pure fun.“ Rademaekers 
interviewed Lucas for ten hours, mostly at 
the Twentieth Century-Fox studio, where final 
cuts in the film were being made. “There 
were no director’s luncheons at the Brown 
Derby,” says Rademaekers. “Instead, it was 
’lunch’ at 3 a.m. in a hash house, then back 
to the studio to follow Reel 12 for the 114th 
lime, with Lucas painstakingly going over 
the sounds of music, footsteps and explosions." 

It was in a warehouse in Van Nuys, where 
the film's special-effect scenes were shot, that 
Rademaekers noted yet another mystery of 
the movie: “I could touch the props but nev¬ 
er really grasp the magic that made them 
into planets, moving spaceships—an entire 
world.” 
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COVER STORY: p. 6. The election victory of Israel's right- 
wing Likud coalition has abruptly dimmed the prospects 
for peace in the Middle East. Menachem Begin, Likud's 
leader and the man who seems almost certain to become 
Israel's next Premier, has vowed to keep most of the terr 
ritory captured by Israel in the 1967 war. Under the cir¬ 
cumstances, there is a substantially increased possibility of 
renewed war in the Middle East. Begin is best known for 
his role as commander in chief of Irgun, the terrorist or¬ 
ganization that played a deadly role in pre-independence 
Israel. Begin's men were responsible for the bombing of 
the King David Hotel in Jerusalem, in which 90 people 
were killed, and for the sacking of the Arab village of 
Deir Yassir, where some 200 people, mostly old men, 
women and children, were wantonly massacred. In his 
personal life Begin is kindly and honest, but, as one West¬ 
ern diplomat put it, "that doesn't mean he isn't dan¬ 
gerous." Underscoring his hard-line attitude, Begin last 
week bluntly referred to Israel's occupied territories in the 
Gaza Strip and the West Bank as "liberated lands." 

THE WORLD: p. 15. A freighter bound for Italy with 200 
tons of uranium oxide mysteriously failed to arrive after leav¬ 
ing Antwerp in November 1968. After 15 days at sea, it 
turned up in Turkey—without its cargo. Time has learned 
that the ship was actually one of three secretly owned by Is¬ 
rael at the time, and that it is all but certain that the ura¬ 
nium reached Israel. Time's informants have also said that 
the mysterious ship was the one used to refuel the five gun¬ 
boats seized at the French port of Cherbourg at Christ¬ 
mastime 1969. 

p. 18. Johannesburg Bureau Chief William McWhirter, who 
returned not long ago from a 1,200-mile journey along Rho¬ 
desia's guerrilla-infested border with Mozambique, found 
that most whites in the areas are resigned to black majority 
rule and generally feel that the sooner it comes the better 
their chances of personal survival. "Basically, people want 
to stay," one farmer told McWhirter. "That's why it's so im¬ 
portant to involve ourselves as closely as we can." 
p. 20. Two months after leading the Janata Party in oust¬ 
ing Indira Gandhi as India's Prime Minister, Moraiji Desai 
has tailed to provide decisive leadership. Desai has not yet 
developed a coherent economic program, and prices con¬ 
tinue to rise as new shortages develop. There is also ev¬ 
idence that smuggling and black-marketeering are return-, 
in| fp the Indian scene, and that civil servants are once 
a^becoit^ ip .their ways. Meanwhile, Mrs. Gandhi 
appearance at a committee ^ of 


the Congress Party, and was able to have her candidate for 
the party presidency elected. 

p. 81. S.G, Kim, 46, Korea's swingingest architect, is an 
ebullient example of the entrepreneurs who are driving South 
Korea's spectacular building boom. As an artist among busi¬ 
nessmen, he is unique. Currently absorbed in designing a 
6,400-unit housing project in Tehran, Kim is also oversee¬ 
ing plans for Seoul's Olympic-size sports complex, editing 
Korea's only art magazine, teaching architecture at a uni¬ 
versity, and churning out a regular column for Dong-A-Ilbo, 
one of Seoul's top daily newspapers. 

CINEMA: p. 34. Opening in 50 theaters across the U.S. this 
week is the movie that may be the smash hit of 1977: Star 
Wars, a remarkable science fiction yarn that comes off as a 
combination of Flash Gordon, The Wizard of Oz. the swash¬ 
bucklers of the '30$ and '40s and almost every western ever 
screened. Directed by George Lucas, 33, who created Amer¬ 
ican Graffiti, Star Wars is a simple good-against-evil fan¬ 
tasy with many special effects that have never before been 
attempted on the screen. Advance screenings and word-of- 
mouth have given it an outsize reputation as "a galactic 
Gone With the Wind"and "perfect summer escapist fare.” 

ECONOMY A BUSINESS: p. 40. Even though the West and 
Japan are recovering from their deep economic slump, pro¬ 
tectionist tendencies remain strong. But President Carter is 
determined to avoid high tariffs, and he won a significant vic¬ 
tory last week. Imports of Japanese color TV sets spurted last 
year to 2.9 million, and American unions were complaining 
that 70,000 U.S. jobs had been lost. Now Japan has agreed to 
limit its exports to the U.S. to 41% of the 1976 level, 
p. 43. Douglas Fraser, the new president of the 1.4 mil¬ 
lion-member U.S. auto workers' union, is a disciple of Wal¬ 
ter Reuther and will continue his mentor's philosophy of 
pursuing social goals no less fervently than higher wages. 
At the convention that elected Fraser, delegates ratified 
positions on disarmament, the Middle East, drug abuse 
and tax reform. 

ESSAY: p. 48. U<S. negotiators at Geneva would do well 
to remember that, for Communists, the Russians can be 
very good at doing business. Some lessons the U.S. nego¬ 
tiating team has learned: Make sure the Russian side of 
any bargain is explicit. Don't reveal your negotiating po¬ 
sition. Remember that detente does not mean the same 
thing to Russians as it does in the U.S. Don't depend on 
personal relationships. And learn imperturbable patience. 
The Soviets' need for trade and technology has somewhat 
softened their truculence and may be the best hope for get¬ 
ting their ai^tature on salt n. 


LOOKING UK* A WINNER, LIKUD LEADER MENACHEM BEOIN SIGNALS ALL IS WELL AT TV DEBATE TWO DAYS BEFORE ISRAELI ELECTION 
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TRIUMPH OF A SUPERHAWM 



" We stand an the land of liberated Is¬ 
rael. There will be many Alon Morehs. 
There will be many, many settlements in 
the coming weeks." 

The 200 pioneers al Kaddum (now 
renamed Alon Moreh), in the rolling 
hills of the Israeli-occupied West Bank, 
cheered and sang as their distinguished 
guest presented a Torah scroll for the 
settlement's new synagogue. For others, 
though, these were chilling words in a 
chilling context. The speaker was Me- 
nachem Begin, 63, onetime leader of the 
anti-British, anti-Arab terrorist group 
known as Irgun Zvai Leumi (National 
Military Organization), who almost cer¬ 
tainly will be Israel's next Premier. In 
a stunning upset victory, Begin's Likud 
(Unity) coalition last week became the 
dominant bloc in Israel’s parliament, re¬ 
placing a shattered, scandal-ridden 
Labor alignment that had governed the 
Jewish state since its founding in 1948. 
Likud's superhawkish campaign slogan 
had been Israeli sovereignty between 
the Mediterranean and the Jordan,” 
meaning no surrender of biblical land 
that Israel has occupied since the heady 
triumphs of the Six-Day War in 1967. 
As if to prove his faith in that slogan, 
Begin made his first post-election pub* 
lie appearance at Alon Moreh (meaning 


the Oak Landmark), a settlement 
named after the first place Abraham 
lived when he arrived in the Promised 
Land. The modern Alon Moreh, con¬ 
sidered illegal because the government 
did not approve it, is a settlement of na¬ 
tionalist zealots belonging to Cush Em - 
unim (Group of the Faithftil) that had 
braved the hostility of Arab neighbors 
for 18 months. 

Begin’s unexpected rise to power not 
only changed the internal politics of Is¬ 
rael but suddenly raised serious ques¬ 
tions about hopes for any new moves 
toward a peace settlement in the Mid¬ 
dle Bast. Repudiating the Labor Party 
of Israel’s founders^—David Ben-Guri- 
on, Levi Bshkol, Golda Meir—Israel's 
2.2 million voters gave Begin’s Likud 44 
seats in the new 120-member Knesset, 
a gain of five. Labor ended up with 33 
seats, a loss of 18 from the previous par¬ 
liament. The new Democratic Move¬ 
ment for Change, led by Archaeologist 
and Onetime Chief of Staff Yigael Yad- 
in, won 15 seats, most of them clearly 
at Labor’s expense. Expectations are 
that Likud will be able to form a frag¬ 
ile, right-wing coalition government 
with the support of Israel’s three reli¬ 
gious parties (16 scats in the new Knes¬ 
set) and of retired general Ariel Shar¬ 
on, ap ally 
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two seats in parliament. Begin asked for 
Labor's help in forming a unity govern¬ 
ment, but a disappointed Shimon Peres, 
who replaced former Premier Yitzhak 
Rabin in mid-campaign (Time, April 
18), said no. “The platform of the Li¬ 
kud does not permit the necessary open¬ 
ing for negotiations.’' said Peres. “The 
Likud offers no alternative for peace." 

The election results were almost uni¬ 
versally interpreted in Israel as a vote 
against Labor rather than for Begin, 
even though the strong-willed little Pol¬ 
ish immigrant has long been recognized 
as one of the country’s most dynamic 
politicians. Begin suffered a heart attack 
(complicated by pneumonia) at the be¬ 
ginning of the eleven-week campaign, 
but he displayed surprising vigor when 
he appeared before hundreds of cheer¬ 
ing supporters last week in Tel Aviv at 
Likud headquarters—known as “the 
Castle’’—to claim victory. He was 
asked, as Premier-designate, what his 
plans were for the occupied territories 
in the West Bank and Gaza. “What oc¬ 
cupied territories?” Begin roared. “If 
you mean Judea. Samaria and the Gaza 
Strip, they are liberated territories, part 
of the land of Israel.” 

This hard-line attitude is precisely 
what worries Washington, which was 
unprepared for Begins victory. State 
Department and White House experts 
had predicted a narrow Labor win; when 
National Security Adviser Zbigniew 
Brzezinski was alerted to an early pro¬ 
jection that Labor was out, he could 
hardly believe it. “No, no,” he said. 
“That’s wrong.” Solidly committed to a 
resumption of Geneva peace talks by au¬ 
tumn, the Carter Administration had as¬ 
sumed that it would be dealing with Shi¬ 
mon Peres—who was admittedly a hawk 
as Defense Minister, but who had ex¬ 
pressed in principle his belief that Is¬ 
rael could return occupied territories in 
exchange for real peace. Begin’s deter¬ 
mined, possessive attitude toward the 
West Bank and Gaza—ruling out any 
possibility of establishing there a Pal¬ 
estinian homeland, which is one of Car¬ 
ter’s essential conditions for peace 
—raises serious questions about how 
much there is to negotiate. Beyond that, 
there are questions about how long it 
will take Begin to form a government 
and, indeed, how long it might last. 
“We’re just going to have to wait and 
see,” said Secretary of State Cyrus Vance 
in Geneva. One of his advisers put it 
more bluntly: “It’s a totally confused 
situation.” 

The Carter Administration's “worst 
case” scenario is that a Begin govern¬ 
ment would mean not just a postpone¬ 
ment of Geneva but a substantially es¬ 
calated possibility of renewed war in the 
Middle East. The initial Arab reactions 
reflected both anger at the victory of a 
man whom Damascus radio called “a 
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THREf TROUBLE 5ROTS: ISRAELIS DANCE AT ILLEGAL WEST BANK SETTLEMENT 



MAY 12 CEREMONIES AT WAILING WALL MARK ANNIVERSARY OF REUNITED JERUSALEM 








Campari and Soda: Campari, ice and a splash of soda to taste.Nogroni:l/3 Campari, 1/3 Gin, 1/3 Red Vermouth, Ice. Shake then 
strain into cocktail glass. Add slice of orange. Americano: 1/2 Campari, 1/2 Red Vermouth. A squeeze of lemon rind, cracked ice. 








i4oit ’Tlfe daily dLAkhtiortfr 
id^ttaiit itreaUy did not mattcrwho 
Muted theleruwici!) government since 
“this liberationof occupied Arab tends 
jar not dependent on who Will dome to 
powerijtEtrael but on Arab solidarity 
and insistence on the realization of Arab 
goals.” last week Egyptian President 
Anwar Sadat met in Riyadh with Sau¬ 
di Arabia's Crown Prince Fahd—-who 
makes his first visit to Washington this 
week—and Syria’s Hafez Assad. The 
three leaders found the portents dis¬ 
couraging. If Washington is unable to 
exert pressure on the new Israeli gov¬ 
ernment for a settlement, one Syrian 
official said, “any kind of peace con¬ 
ference would be quite useless. The only 
other way would appear to be to re¬ 
sort to military action.” 

As the Carter Admin istratiori is 
acutely aware, it may take some time be¬ 
fore the UJS. will be able to exert pres¬ 
sure on a Jerusalem government that is 
an unknown quantity. “I hope that the 
election of Mr. Begin will not be a step 
backward toward the achievement of 
peace/' President Carter said last week 
in a cautious assessment of the change¬ 
over. Added the President, “we are now 
assessing in a private way ... the pos¬ 
sible consequences of the election re¬ 
sults.” Even Israel's citizens still need 
to sort out the meaning of what was in 
many ways the most extraordinary elec¬ 
tion in the country's history. In the past, 
when the Labor alignment won clear- 
cut pluralities in the Knesset, it usually 
took the Premier-designate at least a 
month—and on one occasion, 14 weeks 
—to put a working coalition in order 
and form a Cabinet. Even though no 
one expects Begin to have much trou¬ 
ble in gaining support for a Likud gov¬ 
ernment from Israel's other right-wing 
parties, it may take him more time to as¬ 
semble a Cabinet; most of the Likud dep¬ 
uties have not had government experi¬ 
ence. Begin himself has served as a 
Minister only between 1967 and 1970; 
and his campaign manager, former Air 
Force Commander Ezer Weizman, 52, 
has been a Minister of Transport. 




feizman, nephew of the first 
[ President of Israel, will proba¬ 
bly be named Minister of De¬ 
fense, succeeding Feres. Begin 
could decide to keep the Foreign Min¬ 
istry portfolio himself—although he 
may offer it to Yadin, to attract support 
ftam the D.M.C. Simcha Erlich, 57, 
leader of the Liberal Party (one of the 
six that make up the Likud coalition), 
is* strong candidate to become Finance 
Minister. As his price for joining tfre co¬ 
alition, Ariel Sharon, would like to be¬ 
come chief of staff; a job now held by 
Lteut. General Mordecai Gur, a long¬ 
time ally ofMoshc Dayan. Members of 
the religious parties will undoubtedly de¬ 
mand the Religion and Education min¬ 
istries. Other possible Cabinet candi¬ 
dates include M^LT.HSducated Moshe 
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Arens, 51, a former director of Israel 
Aircraft Industry, and Yuval Ne’wnan, 
52, a defense expert and a professor Of 
physics at Tel Aviv University. 

The anti-Labor voting pattern ap¬ 
parently solidified in the final hours of 
a dreary campaign that not even the first 
television debate between the two ma¬ 
jor candidates could pep up. Late polls 
indicated that up to 28% of the voters 
were undecided which of the competing 
parties they preferred going into elec¬ 
tion day. They had been unable to re¬ 
solve a dilemma central to Israeli pol¬ 
itics. On the one hand, Labor was the 
only government that voters had known, 
and the party could rightly claim to be 
the standard-bearer of the socialist, egal¬ 
itarian ideals of Israel's founders. On the 
other, Labor was showing the frayed 
edges of a party too long in power. 

The previous government of Yitzhak 
Rabin had proved it could not cope 
with the country's increasingly serious 
social and economic problems. Inflation, 
which peaked in 1974 at 56% annu¬ 
ally, is still lingering at a crippling level 
of 38.8%. Immigration, one of the rai¬ 
sons d’&tre of the Jewish state, had 
slumped from 55,888 in 1972 to about 
20,000 in 1976, a year in which the num¬ 
ber of emigrants actually equaled the 
number of new arrivals. Prolonged, bit¬ 
ter strikes, especially among workers 
in the public sector, reflected widespread 
unhappiness with both inflation and 
high taxes and cost the economy mil¬ 
lions of dollars. 

Meanwhile, for the first time, scan¬ 
dal reached into the highest levels of 
government. By the time the badly em¬ 
barrassed Rabin stepped aside last 
month following the disclosure of ille¬ 
gal overseas bank accounts in his wife's 
name, one top Labor official was in pris¬ 
on, a Cabinet minister had committed 
suicide, and several investigations into 
other questionable activities were under ^ 
way. Says Shmuel Toledano, a former * 
adviser to Rabin on Arab affairs, who 
quit Labof to join Yadin's new party: 
“The main reason for Labor's defeat was 
that offer being in power for so long, it 
lost its sense of morality.” 

Author Maui Golan points out that 
“Israelis want to believe that the coun¬ 
try and themselves are special. Without 
that, the hardships and sacrifices aren't 
worth the candle." Thus the discovery 



CHAlLENGER YIGAEL YADIN CAMPAIGNING 
7he voters faced a political dilemma . 


of corruption in the first government to 
be headed by a Sabra (native-born Is¬ 
raeli) hit particularly hard. “We are 
shocked by this," says Novelist Haim 
Gouri, “because money was not sup¬ 
posed to be a priority with us. What 
hurts in the case of Rabin is not that he 
broke the law but that he took lightly 
all that we are proud of.” 

Even today's state of relative peace 
proved a problem for the Labor Party. 
After more than three years without 
war, Israeli voters were—for the mo¬ 
ment—primarily concerned with do¬ 
mestic matters. For many, inflation was 
a more important issue than peace 
negotiations. 

There was also t)\e lingering legacy 
of October 1973, of a war that Israel 
might have lost, fought by a Labor gov¬ 
ernment that had, many said, momen¬ 
tarily faltered in handling the one es¬ 
sential issue: Israel's security and 
survival. Some Labor officials argued af¬ 
ter the election that Washington had 
hurt the party too—in particular, by 
President Carter's publicized meeting 
with Hafez Assad and his repeated sup¬ 
port for a Palestinian homeland. “Every 
day a homeland,” complained Shimon 
Peres. “I mean, how many times can 
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Ours is a Jitterbug called L ip Sap Chung. 

We are trying to get rid of him. 
If you visit our beautiful city, or live here, 
please help m-, to keep our city clean. 

Cl t. AN HONG KONG 






yog say it?” Such US. statements cre¬ 
ated an anti-Labor backlash and built 
up a feeling that a Likud government 
might be less likely to be bullied by 
Washington. According to a recent poll, 
61% of Israelis oppose gradual with¬ 
drawal to the 1967 borders; 76.2% feel 
that there should be a referendum before 
any decision to surrender the West 
Bank. 

Finally, having changed candidates 
in midstream, Labor ran a dreary, mis¬ 
take-ridden, overconfident campaign 
that only served to remind many voters 
that the party was offering the elector¬ 
ate more of the same, with a slight shuf¬ 
fling of names and faces. 

Whatever their reasons, the voters 
turned firmly againsj Labor. In Israel’s 
three major cities—Jerusalem, Tel Aviv 
and Haim—Yadin’s Democratic Move¬ 
ment for Change swept the upper-class 
vote, a major reason why it won 15 
Knesset seats. Likud made unprecedent¬ 
ed inroads among young people, blue- 
collar workers and Sephardic (Oriental) 
Jews, who represent 52% of Israel’s pop¬ 
ulation but who are subjected to subtle 


forms of discrimination in job opportu¬ 
nities and education. In the predomi¬ 
nantly Sephardic development towns, 
the Labor coalition suffered severe loss¬ 
es. In Kiryat-Shemona, for instance, 
near the Lebanese border, Labor’s vote 
fell from 45% in the 1974 general elec¬ 
tion to 25%. 

The melancholy outcome was ap¬ 
parent to Labor leaders two hours after 
the polls closed at 11 p.m. on a warm 
spring evening. As the returns rolled in 
at Labor headquarters on Tel Aviv's 
Hayarkon Street, party counters stopped 
keeping track; the trend was already 
apparent from television projections. 
Watching the returns with ranking par¬ 
ty officials in a private room, Peres grew 
increasingly gloomy. At 2:30 a.m. he an¬ 
nounced that it was time to concede. 
“Well, that’s it,” he told newsmen. “The 
voters have spoken." 

Likud leaders were almost as non¬ 
plused as Peres by the outcome. Shortly 
before the campaign ended, a private 
poll showed that the Likud slate was 
likely to win its biggest vote in history. 
Unbelieving party workers hastily put 





etttvey aside do as not to 
hopes. Even on election night, as the Re¬ 
turns began to indicate a Likud victory, 
Campaign Manager Weizman reftxsed to 
open a bottle of champagne that had 
been secured for a victory toast. Instead 
Weizman, who had earlier predicted a 
Likud triumph, nursed a Cutty Sark, 
Not until the trend was unmistakable 
did he grin and accept a glass of Israeli- 
made Carmel bubbly. Shortly afterward, 
Begin fought his way through Tel Aviv 
traffic to greet riotous campaign work¬ 
ers at party headquarters His followers 
listened happily as their leader quoted 
from Abraham Lincoln's second Inau¬ 
gural Address, promising that he would 
bind the wounds of Israel after the hard 
campaign. 

It was this theme that Begin picked 
up in his post-victory visit to Kaddum 
last week. “We want to live with our 
neighbors in peace, mutual respect and 
prosperity,” he declared expansively. 
“There is room for all Arabs on their 
land and for the many Jews who will 
come to make the land bloom/’ The key 
test of Begin’s—and Israel’s—intentions 
to live in peace with the Arabs is what 
happens in the West Bank, 2,270 square 
miles of desert, coastal lowlands and sere 
hills. The West Bank is home to 650,000 
Palestinians, as well as to 1,500 Israelis 
who live in more than 40 settlements 
(legal and illegal) set up since the area 
was occupied during the Six-Day War 
by swift-moving Israeli forces. 

I sraelis used to claim that their oc¬ 
cupation of the West Bank was “the 
most benign in history.” They would 
point out that West Bank Arabs were 
still allowed to carry Jordanian pass¬ 
ports, that Muslim courts determined 
the law in most of the area's 500 cities 
and hamlets, and that municipal elec-' 
tions have been held in accordance with 
Jordanian law. All that is stm true, but 
some Israelis now concede that their 
military rule over the Palestinians is not 
only deeply resented but in many ways 
quite cruel. Last March the U.S. State 
Department cited Israel’s administra¬ 
tion of the occupied territories on its list 
of human rights violations by VS. cli¬ 
ents and allies. 

Some of the irritants of the occu¬ 
pation are relatively mild. West Bank 
Arabs must have special blue license 
plates on their cars, carry special iden¬ 
tity cards that list their religion, and no¬ 
tify local police if they remain in Israel 
overnight. They are singled out for close 
questioning at the numerous floating 
roadblocks that Israeli authorities have 
set up in the West Bank. 

For understandable reasons, Israel 
has cracked down hard on potential ter¬ 
rorists and on P.L.O. sympathizers in 
the West Bank. The means are not gen¬ 
tle. For example, it has long been gov¬ 
ernment policy to impose communal 
punishments for Individual crimes to 
discdurage terrorist activity. Thus when 
one member of a family has been caught 



aft a security risk, the house where he < arrested suspects are maltreated arid- » 

. lives, perhaps with a mother, father, even tortured. Israel admits, to holding 
brother or sister, has been either blown more than 2,000 Palestinians as Security. , r 

up or, in more recent years, sealed up. risks—in overcrowded prisons where ' ^ 

Last year seven houses were cemented ten or more people are jammed into cells many in Washington--^ 

shut in this fashion. Sometimes curfews measuring 13 ft. by 13 A. and kept there about the goyefiunent’s secret settle- 

are imposed on whole towns for the of- for 23 hours a d*$. Jewish prisoners nor-, raent policy; which seems.likely'tp be-" 
fenses of a few. In retaliation for mass mally have beds to sleep on; Arab parts- come more overt in a Begin xe^me^ New 

demonstrations and rock throwing by a oners have only mats. When asked, why Israeli settlements—most of 7 them bn 

v group of angry Arab youths last year, this was so, one prison official explained land that was once owned by Paleslin- 

the entire city of Ramallah (pop. 20,000) that the Arabs Would use the metal to ians—surround Jerusalcm and acparate 

was shut down for eleven days. Its cit- make weapons. Last winter more than (he major Arab population,centers from 

izens were allowed out of their houses 200 Arab prisoners at Ashkelon went On Jordan. Sewer systems/ water lines, 

for only one to three hours. a hunger strike to protest conditions. Is- and toads dearly indicate that these 

A more serious Arab charge is that raeli officials concede that there have communities are being built to last and 
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His first name means “comforter.” 
Menachem Begin (rhymes with Fagin) 
has been anything but that to his nu¬ 
merous antagonists. To the British in the 
1940s, he was Public Enemy No. 1 in 
Palestine, with a $30,000 price on his 
head. To the Arabs, he was a ruthless 
terrorist responsible for the massacre of 
innocent Palestinian villagers. To Isra¬ 
el’s first Premier, David Ben-Gurion, he 
was a dangerous fascist who threatened 
to overthrow the newborn nation’s fledg¬ 
ling government in 1948. 

In recent years Begin’s virulence has 
largely been conflned to the opposition 
benches of the Knesset, where he has 
been a caustic gadfly to several Labor 


governments. He can be a fierce debat¬ 
er: when Ben-Gurion’s government sup¬ 
ported German war reparations for Jew¬ 
ish property, Begin s rhetoric grew so 
rabid that he was suspended from the 
Knesset for three months. In 1974, af¬ 
ter Yitzhak Rabin became Premier, 
Begin remarked, “We haven’t seen a 
dovecot like Rabin’s Cabinet since 
Noah’s ark. I consider it a national duty 
to bring this government down.’’ 

Born in Poland in 1913, Begin, then 
a law student at Warsaw University, 
joined the youth organization of the Zi- 
onist-Revisionists, a group of right-wing 
militants who condemned the regular 
Zionist leadership as misguided and soft. 


claimed that the Irgun warned, the vil¬ 
lagers to leave Deir Yassin before the at¬ 
tack; in fact, the truck carrying the hit 
team’s loudspeaker fell into a ditch. Us¬ 
ing Sten guns, rifles, hand grenades and 
long Arab knives, Begin’s men massa¬ 
cred more than 200 villagers, mostly old 
men, women and children. Many were 
mutilated and the women raped. 

Two months later the Irgun-owned 
freighter Altalena, loaded with arms and 
ammunition and 900 men, steamed into 
Tel Aviv. Convinced that the Irgun in¬ 
tended to overthrow his government, 
Ben-Gurion ordered his front-lijie com¬ 
mander Yigal Allon (now Israel’s For¬ 
eign Minister) to prevent the arms from 
being unloaded. In the subsequent bat¬ 
tle, the ship was set afire and sunk, and 
a number of Irgun members were killed. 


BEGIN ASSAILING BEN-GUtlON GOVEINMENT 



While fleeing the Nazis in 1940 (his par¬ 
ents and a brother were killed), he es¬ 
caped to Lithuania but was arrested by 
the Russians for Zionist activities and 
briefly imprisoned. After his release, he 
joined the Polish army and was sent to 
Palestine where, in 1943, he deserted 
and joined the Irgun Zvai Leumi . 

■ 

Begin soon became commander of 
Irgun, which was diametrically opposed 
to the methods of the Jewish Agency, 
h headed by Ben-Gurion and other Zion¬ 
ist socialists. The agency sought a Jew¬ 
ish homeland through negotiation with 
the British and was willing to settle for 
a Jewish state coexisting with an Arab 
one in Palestine. The Irgun demanded 
all of Palestine and Transjordan; its mot¬ 
to. “Judea collapsed in fire and blood. 
Judea will rise in fire and blood.*’ 

Irgun and a smaller group, the Stem 
Gang, began a campaign of terror de¬ 
signed primarily to drive the British out 
of Palestine. In 1946 Begin’s men blew 
up the King David Hotel in Jerusalem, 


Begin, screaming defiance at the “mad 
dictatorship” of Ben-Gurion, ordered his 
forces underground. “If we go down,” 
he yelled shrilly, “we will see to it that 
the state of Israel sinks with us!” 

Begin eventually thought better of 
this approach. He disbanded his orga¬ 
nization, founded his own political 
party, Herut (Freedom), and won a seat 
in the Knesset. But he still takes full 
credit for Irgun’s actions. Asked not long 
ago about the Deir Yassin massacre, he 
replied, “I was the commander. I was re¬ 
sponsible for any operations carried 
out.” In hi$ 1951 autobiography The Re¬ 
volt, he wrote: “The life of every man 
who fights in a just cause is a paradox. 
He makes war so that there should be 
peace. He sheds blood so that there 
should be no more bloodshed. That is 
the way of the world. A very tragic way 
beset with terrors. There is no other.” 

In person. Begin is a witty man with 
simple tastes—he likes to read history, 
political biographies and the Bible. He 
and his wife Aliza, 57, still live in the 


which was then British government three-room Tel Aviv apartment' they 
headquarters. Ninety people—Jewish have occupied since 1946, He insists (hat 

and Arab employees, in addition to Brit- he will continue to live there even ifhe 
ish officials—were killed. The Irgun also becomes Premier. They have three chil- 
tortured two British soldiers to death, dren, a son and two daughters/ Scon- 
then strung up their booby-trapped bod- dal? “Begin’s private life is aScteait 4 * 
iesinan orange grove. a pin,” $gys a Western diplomat, “jtv- 

An incident that shocked the world erything (hey say about him is true. He’s 
wa£ an assault on the Arab village of kind, honest and quite likable; Buttjat 
Deir, Yassin in April 19435- Begin doesn’t i ‘ 





IHCU6 LKADE* *fOtN CAJtftYtNO TOIAHIOOU At MOMtMOMHCttlNkOMIKt 
Binding up the wounds hut also building new settlements . 


that they will be linked to other ones 
still in the planning stage. The Pales¬ 
tinians are offered payment for the land, 
although most refUse it, complaining of 
unfairly low prices. The growth of these 
new communities—whether authorized 
by the government or not—is seen by 
many Arabs as further proof that Zi¬ 
onism means colonial expansion and 
that the only way Israel can be ousted 
from the territories i& by force. 

Pondering a host of seemingly un¬ 
promising policy alternatives last week, 
some U.S. diplomats raised the prospect 
of an ominous Middle East chain of 
events: I) a Begin government would an¬ 
nounce the annexation to Israel of oc¬ 
cupied territory, thereby triggering an 
Arab mobilization, or 2) the Arabs 
would desperately mount a pre-emptive 
strike to prevent Begin from carrying 
out annexation. 

Although another Middle East war 
is far from inevitable, it cannot be ruled 
out if Begin sticks to his uncompromis¬ 
ing stance on negotiations (particularly 
over the future of the West Bank and 
Gaza) and if the Arabs give up hope 
that the U.S. can maneuver the next 
Israeli government into meaningful 
concessions. 

A new war, in this most dangerous 
of the world's potential trouble 
spots, would be for more deadly 
than aljl the previous ones com¬ 
bined, About 2,600 Israelis were killed 
in the three-week October War of 1973. 
Next time around, according to Wash¬ 
ington military estimates, Israel would 
lose 0,000 and suffer about 24,000 
wounded in a war of the same duration; 
the Afab loss could be 40,000 killed. 

Istael am) its Arab neighbors 


than they were before the October War, 
not only in numbers but also in the so¬ 
phistication of their weaponry. This 
month the Israelis unveiled a new tank 
so uniquely protective of its crew that Is¬ 
raeli tankers have already dubbed it “the 
Jewish Mother." Known as the Merka- 
va (Hebrew for chariot), this 58-ton mul¬ 
tipurpose armored battle vehicle can 
also be used as a personnel carrier. It 
carries a lOS-mm. main gun and two 
machine guns. The crew is protected 
against incoming fire not merely by ar¬ 
mor plate but also by the arrangement 
of the tank's front-mounted engine and 
other equipment, and its thin silhouette 
presents a more difficult target 

Meanwhile, on the Arab side, the 
Syrians have added new squadrons of 
advanced Russian-made MiG-23 fight¬ 
ers, and even the Egyptians—despite 
the loss of Soviet supplies since Cairo- 
Moscow relations cooled—have man¬ 
aged to get quantities of the highly mo¬ 
bile SA-7 Strela, one of the world's most 
effective antiaircraft missiles. 

One further ill omen: troops on both 
sides may be getting trigger-happy. U 
observers monitoring the disengage¬ 
ment in the Sinai buffer zone have re¬ 
ported to Washington that Israeli and 
Egyptian units have fired at each other 
during the course of maneuvers over the, 
past two months. 

In an effort to ease tensions, the 
White House last week began passing 
the word to friends of Begin that it hoped 
to work out a good relationship with Is¬ 
rael's prospective Premier. (Begin will 
be invited to Washington once he forms 
a government.) Among other things, the 
Administration was suggesting that Is¬ 
rael should not quickly start building 
more West Bank settlements. At the 
Umq, U.S. ambassadors bn the 


Middle East were urging Arab leader* 
to try to tone down the most vitriolic 
press reaction to Begin’s victory on the 
ground that it is an unnecessary prov¬ 
ocation . During an interlude in their ne¬ 
gotiations on salt. Secretary of State 
Cyrus Vance and Soviet Foreign Min¬ 
ister Andrei Gromyko discussed the 
Middle East and agreed that despite the 
uncertainties created by the Israeli elec¬ 
tion, a Geneva conference should be re¬ 
convened this year. They decided to ini¬ 
tiate monthly consultations at the 
ambassadorial level in Washington and 
Moscow to underscore the two super¬ 
powers* shared commitment to a nego¬ 
tiated Middle East settlement. 

efore that can be achieved, all par¬ 
ties need to know how much ne¬ 
gotiation can and will be done by 
a seemingly unrepentant former 
underground fighter who believes deep¬ 
ly that Israel should not surrender any 
part of the Jewish people's ancient land¬ 
ed heritage. “The new government is 
going to be composed of a group of peo¬ 
ple who are religious nationalists im¬ 
bued with mysticism and a belief in 
force/' said one Jerusalem official. *T 
worry as much about their theocratic 
tendencies at home as I do about their 
getting us into a war.** 

At week's end Israeli voters were 
still recovering from the shock of the 
election; some were having second 
thoughts about ousting from power a 
party that was almost a father image to 
the country. “1 did not want Begin as 
Premier," said Yehudit Chen, 19, a fe¬ 
male soldier. “I wanted Peres. 1 never 
thought that this would be the outcome 
of my vote/' Avraham Aharanson, head 
of a Tel Aviv private investigating com¬ 
pany and a lifelong Labor supporter, 
confessed that “I haven't been able to 
work for three days. I feel this is a very 
dangerous development. I am too 
shocked to understand it.” 

Some anti-Likud Israelis were wor¬ 
ried about the domestic policies of the 
new government. It will certainly be 
more favorable to private enterprise 
than another Labor regime would be, 
with its pronounced socialist policies, 
but secular Jews feared that the religious 
parties might try to extend the influence 
of Orthodox rabbis over Israeli life—for 
example, by making Torah lessons com¬ 
pulsory in schools. 

The biggest worry of the voters was 
whether or not the Likud state of mind 
might provoke another war with the Ar¬ 
abs. Said one woman, who lost a broth¬ 
er in the Six-Day War and her husband 
in the October War: “All 1 can see is a 
long line of husbands whose wives will 
become widows.” Warned an alarmed 
trade-union leader: “The Likud will 
force us into another war. Begin relies 
on God, but we will have to rely on our 
divisions. The workers will suffer, and 
a new left will rise from the ruins.” 

Similar concerns are voiced by the 
American Jewish community, which 



was surprised by the Likud victory and —mow notably, the outstanding feraWi ^ Hie counterargument is that Begin, 
somewhat apprehensive about having to requests for military aid Jerusalem in emerging from oppoaitton to leader- 
deal with an Israeli leader who is not a wants American assistance in bdtafing ship, may oe drawn to , tyhat Walter 
member of the Labor Establishment In its new Chariot tanks, and it wants Lippmann once.eafled “the suction of 
their public statements, however, prom* F-16 fighters as eventual replacements the center." Campaign Manager Wejz- 
inent U.S. Jewish leaders simply noted for Its Phantoms. On the nonmilitary man puts it another way: ‘There is a 
that Likud’s victory was a democratic front there are also some U S. options, great difference between the behavior 
expression of the will of the people of Is* Washington, for instance, could end the of the main opposition party and the 
rael. Rabbi Alexander Schindler, head current U.S. tax credit on contributions major political power which has to lead 
of the Union of American Hebrew Con- to Israel by American Jews. thecountry.’* As for Begin's supposed in* 

gregations, insisted that Begin “is not transigence, Weizman insists: “Believe 

really a wild-eyed radical. He is a pa- ■feegin, however, won in Israel part- me, give him time and he will behave 
triot." He added, however, that orga- Bfliy because he was seen as a man as the head of a government. He will ne- 
nized American Jewry will act as a mod- ■ ■who would stand up to American gotiate more than all the Premiers be¬ 
erating influence on his government. HPpressure. Is he as intransigent as fore him. You will see him becoming 
In Congress, there were mixed feel- his statements sound? In Israel, Begin's more flexible than anybody believes." 
ings among Israel’s traditional support- detractors contend that his stand against Israel’s supporters, and perhaps also 
ers. “You can cut the gloom up here surrendering the West Bank has been its Arab antagonists, have ample rea- 
with a knife." said Illinois Senator too consistent and unambiguous to make son to hope that Weizman’s judgment 
Charles Percy. "There is great skep- credible the belief that he might sub- will prove correct. For if a Begin gov- 
ticism about this new Premier." Percy stantialiy change his view. Even if he emment is unwilling or unable to ne- 
felt that concern would translate into wanted to, it is possible that too many gotiate reasonably with those Arab lead- 
greater senatorial support for moves by of his supporters have such a passion- ers who seem ready to move toward 
Carter to put pressure on Israel to go ate commitment to holding all of an- peace, the fearftil alternative is another 
to Geneva. Washington does have a cient Eretz Israel that he could not sur- era of turmoil—-and perhaps bloodshed 
number of exploitable pressure points vive if he betrayed his pledges. —in the Middle East. 
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A PALESTINE STATE: INCONCEIVABLE’ 


Menachem Begin was courtly and 
hospitable last week when TIME Jerusa¬ 
lem Bureau Chief Donald Neff and Cor¬ 
respondent David Halevy interviewed him 
at his Tel Aviv apartment, “ms is where 
I hid out from the British in the late '40$," 
he grinned. "If they had ever caught me 
here , they would have shot me down with¬ 
out asking questions. "Said Begin: 

ON A PALESTINIAN STATE. It is in¬ 
conceivable to us to allow a Palestinian 
state. Let me tell you that’s not only the 
opinion of the Likud. On this we have a 
national consensus. The previous gov¬ 
ernment was also of the same opinion. 
Under no circumstances can we agree to 
a so-called Palestinian state. It would be 
a mortal danger to us. There is a consen¬ 
sus of, I suppose, 95 % of the people, and 
by their political representatives, not to 
allow such a development to take place. 

ON BEINO CALLED A TERRORIST. I 
don't give a damn what I’m called. I'm 
used to it. Let me explain. In the '40s, the 
Germans were killing our brethren. No 
Jews were allowed to come into this 
country. We begged the British, "Open 
the gates; let them come in." What did 
we do? We started to fight, to open the 
and allow dur people to be saved 
destruction- We started to figbt to 


save our people. Now take LPalestine 
Liberation Organization Leader Yasser] 
Arafat. What is his aim? He said in the 
so-called Palestinian charter that it was 
the destruction of the Jewish state. Isra¬ 
el must disappear. He wants to destroy a 
nation. Our aim is to save a people. 
When I am called a terrorist and Arafat 
is called a guerrilla. I think it is the apex 
of injustice. 

ON LIKUD AND LABOR. The differ¬ 
ence between the parties is not on a Pal¬ 
estinian state, not on Jerusalem never to 
be divided again, not on no return to the 
lines of ld67. The difference is that the 
Labor Party says we should be ready to 
give back part of Judea and Samaria [the 
West Bank]. Likud is not ready to do so. 
To whom are we going to give it back? 
[In 1948] King Abdullah invaded this 
country from Jordan, he killed our peo¬ 
ple, destroyed our synagogues and he oc¬ 
cupied part of it. Then in the early ’50s 
he annexed it. Nobody recognized that 
annexation but Britain and Pakistan. 
The U.S. never recognized it. So give 
what back? It doesn't belong to them. 

ON A WEST BANK SOLUTION. We 
are ready to give the people of Samaria 
and Judea free option of citizenship. If 
they want Israeli citizenship, they will 
gel it. If they prefer to keep ^r pro- 


vious citizenship, they may. We are not 
going to force ours on them. They can 
have complete cultural autonomy and 
social and economic advancement, liv¬ 
ing in their homes. This is their home¬ 
land—living together with us. What is 
wrong with a Jewish majority living to¬ 
gether with an Arab minority in peace, 
in human dignity, in equality of rights? 
I believe that we can live together. It is 
not an occupied country as people un¬ 
derstand that horrible term. We let them 
live in their homeland. 

ON ANNEXING THE WEST BANK. 1 
object to the word annex. You annex for¬ 
eign land by international law. You 
don’t annex your own country You 
wouldn’t annex Tel Aviv, would you? 
The same applies to Bethlehem. 

ON SINAI AND OOLAN. Within Si¬ 
nai we can flndalineof peace in the con¬ 
text of a peace treaty. The same prin¬ 
ciple would apply to the Golan Heights. 
But Judea and Samaria cannot be giv¬ 
en up in any part, not only because they 
belong to us, but because it would de¬ 
stroy our security and in my opinion de¬ 
stroy the chance for peace. 

ON RELATIONS WITH THE US. I val¬ 
ue relations with America very much, 
providedthey are mutual and with rec¬ 
iprocity. I krtpw we have basic differ¬ 
ences with the UB. about a settlement. 
1 believe they con be resolved, Ifl-meet 






WwsUuationl He knows the Bible by 
heart I aba know some parts of the Bi¬ 
ble. And he knows the lead* Let him be 
the judge. I don’t know whether I will 
convince him, but I will do my best. 
Don’t forget the Rogers plan was pre¬ 
sented to us in 1969. [Former Premier 
Golds] Meir said that ’’any Israeli gov¬ 
ernment that would accept the plan 
would commit treason.” If Carter says 
withdrawal to the 1967 borders with mi- 
v nor modifications [which he does], it is 
exactly the Rogers plan. But it is even 
worse. Rogers never mentioned a Pal¬ 
estinian homeland. 

ON A tl.S.-IMPOSEO SOLUTION. I 
don’t think President Carter will do it 
to Israel. He is not going to send Ma¬ 
rines to coerce us. We are a sovereign 
state and to assume that President Car¬ 
ter, of all people, would withhold arms 
is the wildest fantasy. I’ll tell you why. 
I heard Carter say to President Ford in 
the second [campaign] confrontation in 
California that “you almost drove Isra¬ 
el to her knees by that so-called reas¬ 
sessment of [Secretary of State] Kissin¬ 
ger’s.” A man who uses such sharp 
words of condemnation and claims that 
there must be morality between nations 
—that he of all people should try to bring 
Israel to her knees is inconceivable. If 
it happens, then we shall say, “Mr. Pres¬ 
ident, we are going to stand on our feet. 
We are not going on our knees.” 

ON SOVIET EXPANSION. I believe 
that the U.S. does not want to see the So¬ 
viet Union expanding. Israel is the fac¬ 
tor in the Middle East that prevents the 
Soviet Union from taking over com¬ 
pletely. When we were along the Suez 
Canal, we helped the*U.S. by having the 
canal closed for six years. Soviet ships 
taking arms to North Viet Nam had to 
go via the Cape of Good Hope, a delay 
of 16 days. Then in September 1970, Syr¬ 
ia massed tanks on the Jordanian bor¬ 
der and Washington moved the Sixth 
Fleet to the eastern Mediterranean. The 
U.S. asked us to make a move. We con¬ 
centrated part of our troops against the 
Syrian tanks. The Syrians withdrew, and 
there was no war. I think we rendered 
a service to the U.S. 

ON FORMING A GOVERNMENT. I 
would like a government of national se¬ 
curity, meaning all the parties except the 
Communists. I would like the Labor 
Party in, but if [the party’s leaders] re¬ 
fuse, then we shall say we regret it but it 
is their decision. We shall try to have a 
government in which the majority in the 
Knesset will express its confidence. We 
will not even try to form a minority gov¬ 
ernment as Labor has now. We consider 
the Democratic Movement fen* Change 
to be a serious candidate for the coali¬ 
tion. But we would not accept a D.M.C. 
ultimatum that we hold new elections in 
two years to get electoral reform. I would 
like a national unity government be¬ 
cause now is an exceptional situation for 
Israel, both externally and internally. It 
is a serious situation. 1977 might be the 
year of political negotiAtk^^ 
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Uranium: The Israeli Connection 


In the foggy dawn of Nov. 17,1968, lantic of five gunboats seized by Israeli 
the German-built freighter Scheersberg agents from the French harbor of Cher¬ 
yl (gross tonnage: 1,790 tons) chugged bourgin 1969. 

out of Antwerp harbor with a Liberian In the uranium operation, the Israe- 
flag flying from its mast and 560 drums lis relied on assurances from the West 
of “yellowcake”—a crude concentrate of German coalition government of Chris- 
uranium—packed beneath its decks, tian Democratic Chancellor Kurt- 
The ship never reached its declared des- Georg Kiesinger that they would be al- 
tination of Genoa, Italy. Instead, after 15 lowed to disguise their purchase as a 
days at sea it docked at the Turkish port private commercial transaction in West 
of Iskenderun on Dec. 2, riding high in Germany. In exchange, Time’s sources 
the water. Its strategic cargo—200 tons say, Israel promised West Germany ac- 
qf uranium, worth $3.7 million, that cess to its advanced uranium separation 
could potentially be used for nuclear process that can be used to produce nu- 
weapons—had vanished. The disap- clear weapons. Asked directly about it, 
pearance of the uranium was first dis- officials in Bonn refused last week either 
closed last month by Paul Levenlhal, a to confirm or to deny any past govern- 
former counsel to the Senate Committee ment involvement in such a deal. 
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OAN ERT, AtlAS DAN AERBEL 

Innocent barrels marked "plumbat." 

on Government Operations, at a confer¬ 
ence in Salzburg, and the report was con¬ 
firmed later by European Community 
officials. 

Who had the uranium? And how did 
they get it? After several weeks of 
investigation by a team of correspon¬ 
dents, Time has learned that the 
Scheersberg As voyage from Antwerp 
was part of a complex plot concocted by 
Israeli intelligence agents. Its purpose: to 
disguise a secret Israeli purchase of 
much-needed uranium for its French- 


No Hiiocklng. Investigators for the 
European Community began looking for 
the missing uranium several months af¬ 
ter the Scheersberg A showed up empty 
at Iskenderun. They developed evidence 
that the cargo had not vanished in a hi¬ 
jacking: the uranium was shipped by a 
firm that knew it would never arrive at 
its destination in Italy. The firm was a 
now-defunct German petrochemical 
company called Asmara Chemie. and it 
had purchased the uranium—which was 

THE KERKYRA, ALIAS SCHEERSBERG A 



built nuclear reactor at Dimona in the 


Negev Desert; an overt purchase might 
have pushed the Soviet Union into sup¬ 
plying nuclear arms to the Arab states. 
The Scheersberg A. which is still in ser¬ 
vice as a tramp steamer under the name 
Kerkyra, was secretly owned at the time 
of the uranium caper by the Israeli intel¬ 
ligence service, Mossad. It was one of 
three ships (another was called the Vita) 
that Israel used in the late 1960s for se¬ 
cret operations. Time has discovered 
that the Scheersberg A was almost cer¬ 
tainly involved in the refueling in the At- 
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milted in what is now Zaire—from the 
Belgian mineral Arm Soci6t6 GCn^rale 
des Minerals. Asmara Chemie had no 
previous record of buying uranium at all 
—let alone S3.7 million worth—but on 
March 29. 1968, Asmara signed a con¬ 
tract to buy 200 tons of uranium oxide. 
Today the founder of Asmara, Herbert 
G. Scharf, dentes any knowledge of the 
deal, and one former employee of the 
, Arm says, “T assume that somebody must 
nave used our name." 

Several of Time’s sources have iden¬ 
tified a former Asmara purchasing agent 
and stockholder named Herbert Schul- 
zen as the Asmara connection. Last 
week Schulzen. now an executive for 
Kolloid Chemie. a West German dye¬ 
making firm, told Time he could not 
comment because " secret service agen¬ 
cies” were involved. He added: “When 
I read in the papers that for nine years 
various governments have kept the dis¬ 
appearance of the uranium a secret, I 
cannot as a private individual comment 
on what is taking place at a fhigher 1 po¬ 
litical level." 

Asmara at first had ordered the ura¬ 
nium for a third party, a Casablanca 
pharmaceutical-supply company named 
Chimagar; like Asmara, it had never 


with an unspecified substance'included 
in the shipment, then return it to As¬ 
mara in the same 560 drums. “They 
chose us merely to get the uranium Out 
of Antwerp into the Mediterranean,” 
said saica's chairman. Francesco Ser- 
torio. last week; he claims he wondered 
about the deal at the time. Nevertheless, 
Sertorio says he received an advance 
payment from Asmara Chemie of $12,- 
000 for buying equipment to mix and 
handle the uranium. Apparently Asma¬ 
ra knew that the Scheersberg A, with its 
barrels of uranium innocently marked 
“plumbat” (a lead derivative), would 
never dock in Italy. A few days after the 
Scheersberg A sailed from Antwerp. As¬ 
mara called SAICA to say the ship was 
mysteriously lost and told the paint com¬ 
pany to keep the $ 12,000. 

The history of the Scheersberg As 
ownership is almost equally mysterious. 
Less than two months before its fateful 
sailing from Antwerp, the ship—then 
known simply as the Scheersberg —was 
purchased from a Hamburg shipping 
broker, August Bolten, by a company 
that was little more than a post office ad¬ 
dress in Monrovia, Liberia, the Biscayne 
Traders Shipping Corp., which was in¬ 
corporated on Aug. 20, 1968, about the 



bought uranium before. “Laughable,” 
said one of the company’s executives last 
week when told that the firm—which 
specializes in processing seaweed—had 
been named as a recipient of the ura¬ 
nium. Indeed. Chimagar was not a good 
cover. Morocco is not a member of the 
Common Market, and no nuclear ma¬ 
terial can be shipped outside the Com¬ 
munity without a special permit. 

Thus, in August 1968, the uranium 
contract was amended. Asmara and the 
Socidtd G6n6rale informed the Common 
Market that the ore would be shipped 
to SAtCAt a paint company in Milan that 
also h|d never been known to use ura¬ 
nium. fcAJCA was to mix the uranium 


time that Asmara Chemie’s final con¬ 
tract for purchase of the uranium was 
completed Biscay ne took title to the 
Scheersberg A —for $287,000—on Sept. 
27, 1968. The company, which was dis¬ 
solved in 1971, was almost certainly a 
front for the Mossad. For more than a 
year, corporate documents prove, Bis- 
cayne’s president was Dan Erl. 40, who 
admitted in 1973 that he was an Is¬ 
raeli intelligence agent. 

Ert. who has changed his name to 
Aerbel and now lives in Herzliya, was a 
member of an Israeli “hit team” that in 
1973 killed an Arab waiter in Liileham- 
mer, Norway, in the mistaken belief that 
he was a Palestinian terrorist raponsi- 
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ble for the Munich mfessacreaf eleven 
Olympic athletes. A native of Copenha¬ 
gen who maintained Danish and Israeli 
citizenship, Ert tried to win his release 
by telling his flabbergasted Norwegian 
interrogators that he was a Mossad 
agent. To prove it, he mentioned that he 
“owned the ship” that had secretly car¬ 
ried uranium for Israel. (Ert has since 
denied saying this.) Ert also gave his 
captors the secret phone number of Mos¬ 
sad headquarters in Tel Aviv. He was 
convicted of participating in a murder 
and imprisoned for seven months. 

After Biscay ne Traders bought the 
Scheersberg A, in September 1968, the 
first of many new crews came aboard. 
But in Rotterdam, on Nov. 15, a Bis- 
cayne Traders representative falsely told 
the crew—composed largely of Span¬ 
iards—that they were no longer needed 
because the ship had been sold again. 
On the next da)* the uranium was load¬ 
ed in Antwerp, and a hand-picked crew 
of Israelis boarded the ship for its mys¬ 
terious voyage. 

Only those aboard know precisely 
what happened during the 15 days after 
the Scheersberg A left Antwerp. The 
ship’s officers cannot be traced because 
they had forged passports and false iden¬ 
tities. But one of Time’s sources talked 
with a former Israeli crew member in 
1973, in the Ivory Coast. According to 
the sailor, after leaving Antwerp the 
Scheersberg A sailed straight for the wa¬ 
ters between Cyprus and Iskenderun. 
Without breaking radio silence, it made 
a rendezvous at night with an Israeli ship 
that carried a special winch. As two Is¬ 
raeli gunboats hovered near the freight¬ 
ers, the barrels of uranium were trans¬ 
ferred in total darkness. Except for an 
occasional Hebrew command, no one 
spoke. The uranium. Time’s sources be¬ 
lieve, went to the Israeli port of Haifa, 
approximately 110 nautical miles from 
the rendezvous, and the Scheersberg A 
headed northeast to Iskenderun. 

Arrived Empty. Port records con¬ 
firm that the Scheersberg A arrived 
empty on Dec. 2. Three days later, most 
of the Spanish crew who had been dis¬ 
missed in Rotterdam on Nov. 15 were 
called back to the ship at Palermo. Cu¬ 
rious about its recent travels, some crew¬ 
men looked for the ship's log. They 
found that the pages for the previous 
2Vi weeks had been ripped out. 

For almost a year, the Scheersberg A 
carried out normal freight duties in the 
Mediterranean and Atlantic. Mean¬ 
while, construction of five missile and 
torpedo gunboats purchased by Israel 
neared completion in the French port of 
Cherbourg. The boats were paid for by 
Israel, but France had halted all military 
trade with Arabs and Israelis. On Nov. 
17, 1969, five weeks before the Israelis 
seized the gunboats, the Scheersberg A 
crew was again told that the ship had 
been sold.^A new crew came aboard, and 
another mystery voyage began. Port rec¬ 
ords show that the ship left Almeria, 
Spain, for a course through theStrail pf 
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Gibraltar and up the French coast just 
three days before the Cherbourg raid, 
which took placeon Christmas morning, 
1969. One of Time's sources reports that 
a refilling rendezvous with the gunboats 
took place in the Bay of Biscay, 300 nau¬ 
tical miles southwest of the mouth of the 
Loire—easy sailing distance from Al- 
meria for the Scheersberg A . 

Hull Scars. After this rendezvous, 
the ship arrived in the West German 
port of Brake on Dec. 30. It was sold by 
Biscayne Traders on Jan. 5, 1970, to a 
Greek shipping firm for approximately 
$235,000--or $52,000 less than the 1968 
purchase price. It bore scars on its hull, 
possibly from having scraped against its 
sister ship while the uranium was being 
transferred. The Scheersberg A, by then 
renamed Haroula, was sold again in 
1976, to another Greek firm, the Pidal- 
ion Three Co. 

The European Community inves¬ 
tigation into the whereabouts of the 
missing uranium was frustratingly in¬ 
complete. Two months after the Scheers¬ 
berg A sailed from Antwerp, the Com¬ 
mon Market’s atomic energy agency 
(Euratom) routinely asked the Italian 
paint company saica whether the ura¬ 
nium had arrived. When told no, Eu¬ 
ratom began an inquiry into what it 
called the “Plumbat Affair ” The search 
was hampered by the agency's lack of 
police powers, and after a few months 
Euratom called on security forces of 
the Western nations for help. A West 
German investigation was abruptly 
—and mysteriously—halted shortly 
after it began in 1969. 

U.S. officials reached calmly to Eura¬ 
tom’s report of the missing uranium. Ex¬ 
plains one U.S. nuclear expert: “Yellow- 
cake is a very low level mineral, not 
bomb material.” Only after complicated 
reprocessing can it be used to make nu¬ 
clear weapons. It is believed that Israel 
completed such a reprocessing facility in 
1969, and used it to produce a limited 
number of atomic bombs (Time, April 
12, 1976). The Carter Administration 
halted ail U.S. exports of uranium—in¬ 
cluding yellowcake—last February, 
pending a review of U.S. export policies. 

In Europe and the U.S., atomic en¬ 
ergy officials say that the Plumbat Af¬ 
fair signals a need for tighter surveil¬ 
lance of nuclear shipments. Notes a 
former Euratom official: “The ways of 
stepping around international controls 
are as many as the ways of our Lord.” 

■ ■ ■ 


The tired old tramp steamer that 
carried the uranium oxide from Ant¬ 
werp to the eastern Mediterranean is not 
likely to be involved in so adventurous 
a mission again. Last week the salt- 
caked Kerkyra returned empty to the 
Greek port of Halkis, after carrying a 
toad of cement to Benghazi in Libya on 
its regular run. Beneath the paint of the 
new name, dockside onlookers can still 
discern welded letters spelling out the 
oto»«uUined in cement dust. Scheersberg 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


Mondale v. Vorster: Tough Talk 


“It takes one word to characterize 
the meetings.” said an American par¬ 
ticipant at the close of last week's dis¬ 
cussions between Vice President Walter 
Mondale and South African Prime Min¬ 
ister John Vorster: “Tough.” And so they 
were. After %V 7 hours of talks in Vien¬ 
na’s Hofburg Palace. Mondale grimly 
told a press conference that the U.S. and 
South Africa were in “fundamental and 
profound disagreement” over the Pre¬ 
toria government's policies, particularly 
apartheid. In what appeared to be a sub¬ 
stantive turning point in relations be¬ 
tween the two countries. Mondale added 
with almost startling candor. “We hope 
that South Africans will not rely on any 


year, when he was trying to achieve * 
Rhodesian settlement, Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger was prepared to settle 
for majority rule in Rhodesia and Na¬ 
mibia, and worry about South Africa 
later; Carter believes all three must 
move together Even as Mondale was 
heading for Vienna last week, after mak¬ 
ing diplomatic stops in Lisbon and Ma¬ 
drid, the President said in a television 
interview in Los Angeles that the U.S. 
was doing “everything we can” to per¬ 
suade Vorster to end apartheid. 

Beforehand, Mondale had tried to 
move gently—favoring, for instance, 
such phrases as “full participation” for 
South African blacks rather than “one- 



illusions that the U.S. will in the end in¬ 
tervene to save South Africa from the 
policies it is pursuing, for we will not do 
so. Failure to make progress will lead 
to a tragedy of human history.” 

Even before the talks began. Mon¬ 
dale had been somewhat troubled about 
the possible outcome of what he recog¬ 
nized as an exceedingly lough assign¬ 
ment. Indeed, given the convictions of 
the South African leadership and the hu¬ 
man rights concerns of the Carter Ad¬ 
ministration. a head-on collision was all 
but inevitable. Vorster remains firmly 
committed to apartheid and a policy of 
“separate development” for blacks, 
based on the creation of quasi-indepen¬ 
dent tribal homelands inside South Af¬ 
rica. Jimmy Carter is committed to 
progress toward majority rule not only 
in Rhodesia and Namibia (South West 
Africa) but in South Africa as well. Last 


man, one-vote.” But once the talks got 
under way, with the two sides seated at 
separate but equal tables, the atmo¬ 
sphere became tense—and remained so. 
At times, strident voices could be heard 
through the closed doors. Said one 
American official later: “Vorster’s ex¬ 
pression never changed, nor did his 
tone.” Mondale spoke of American ef¬ 
forts to reduce discrimination and of the 
resulting benefits to the nation. The 
South Africans spoke of their 300-year 
history in Africa and, at one point, 
taunted the U.S. delegation about the 
slaughter of American Indians in the 
18th and 19th centuries. At the end of 
the first day, as negotiators prepared to 
attend a formal dinner given by Aus¬ 
tria’s Chancellor Bruno Kreisky, both 
sides refused all comment. 

Next morning, after a final session. 
Mondale read a statement that summa- 
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Brief Encounters in a Hopeless War 


nzea me meeting ana cnspiy siaica 
policy. It was utterly devoid of diplo¬ 
matic euphemism. On both Rhodesia 
and Namibia, he said, there had been 
some slight progress, though "the sig¬ 
nificance of that progress will depend 
on future developments." On Rhodesia, 
Vorster had reluctantly agreed to press 
for an agreement leading to an indepen¬ 
dent Zimbabwe (the African national¬ 
ists’ name for Rhodesia) during 1978. 
On Namibia, the U.N. trust territory 
that South Africa has administered since 
1920, Vorster had made several conces¬ 
sions. Mondale declared, though the two 
countries disagreed over the makeup of 
an interim government that would hold 
elections and lead the territory to 
independence. 

Unjust System. But on the crucial 
question, South Africa’s political system, 
there was not the slightest agreement 
Vorster and his delegation had argued 
that apartheid is not discriminatory and 
that the homelands will be truly inde¬ 
pendent. Mondale’s public answer: "We 
cannot accept, let alone defend govern¬ 
ments that reject the basic principle of 
full human rights, economic opportunity 
and political participation for all their 
people, regardless of race." To argu¬ 
ments by the South African government 
that it is keeping the region free of Com¬ 
munism, Mondale replied: "We believe 
that perpetuating an unjust system is the 
surest incentive to increase Soviet influ¬ 
ence and even racial war." 

The South Africans were, as one 
U.S. participant pul it, "very, very di¬ 
rect” in their rejection of Mondale’s pro¬ 
posals; and seemed genuinely stunned 
by some of his remarks. "I'm prepared 
to be hanged for what I am,” Vorster 
told the press, "but I’ll be damned if I'll 
be hanged for what I am not." Like Vor¬ 
ster, Foreign Minister Roelof ("Pik") 
Botha implied that Washington had 
tried to push too far. "If the U S. de¬ 
mands from us a political formula that 
means our own destruction, then we will 
say no," he declared. "As in the biblical 
story, if you blind our eyes, then we will 
pull down the pillars." 

As Mondale flew on to Belgrade to 
pay a call on Yugoslav Communist 
Leader Josip Broz Tito, Washington’s 
U.N. Ambassador Andrew Young was 
preparing to go from the Mozambican 
capital of Maputo to South Africa. In 
Mozambique, where he attended a 92- 
nation U.N. conference on Rhodesia 
and Namibia, Young had held private 
talks with Mozambican President Samo- 
ra Machel and other African leaders. 
He irritated some delegates by compar¬ 
ing southern Africa to the American 
South and by advocating peaceful tran¬ 
sition to African majority rule. Robert 
Mugabe, a leader of Rhodesia's militant 
Patriotic Front, found the speech “hol¬ 
low” and said it represented “no 
change” in U S. policy. Maybe not, but 
the storm in Vienna suggests that a gen- 
uino and perhaps far-reaching change 
place. 


An antiaircraft battery was suddenly 
rolled into place on a golf course near 
Lusaka International Airport last week. 
Zambian armed forces went on alert, 
leaves were canceled, and President 
Kenneth Kaunda issued orders to "shoot 
on sight" any Rhodesian aircraft that vi¬ 
olated his country’s airspace. Respond¬ 
ing to a warning from Prime Minister 
Ian Smith that Zambian support for 
black nationalist guerrillas might lead 
to pre-emptive strikes, Kaunda dramat¬ 
ically announced that "a state of war” 
existed between his country and Rho¬ 
desia. To prove the point, the Zambi¬ 
ans lobbed several mortar shells at the 
resort town of Victoria Falls—an attack 
that did not prove serious enough to can¬ 
cel the nightly sundowner cruise for 
tourists along the Zambezi 
River. 

Rhodesian officials 
shrugged off Kaunda’s dec¬ 
laration as the diplomatic 
equivalent of a mosquito 
bite, but the brutal civil war 
in the runaway British col¬ 
ony continues—and it is the 
innocent who suffer most 
Caught in the political 
crossfire, terrorized black 
villagers are beaten, tor¬ 
tured or murdered by guer¬ 
rillas if they refuse to help 
the cause, jailed and some¬ 
times hanged by Rhodesian 
government forces if they 
do. Earlier this month, a 15- 
man security-force patrol 
tracked a team of guerrillas 
through the Ndanga Tribal 
Trust Land to Dabwe 
Kraal. When darkness fell, 
the troops climbed over a 
fence and heard the guer¬ 
rillas addressing a crowd of 
villagers. The two sides ex¬ 
changed fire before the 
guerrillas slipped away. The 
dead and wounded lay on 
the ground for nine hours 
before help arrived. When evacuation 
forces finally showed up, they found 
17 women, twelve children and seven 
men dead, and 31 others wounded, all 
villagers. The toll among the comba¬ 
tants: one guerrilla killed. 

White civilians, particularly fanners 
in the border area, have also been caught 
in the war’s crossfire. Last week a white 
couple, their black servant and an eight- 
year-old child were murdered by terror¬ 
ists who fled across the border into Bot¬ 
swana. Such incidents are taking their 
toll on the daily lives of the country's 
whites. Duringa 1,200-mile tour of Rho¬ 
desia, Time’s Johannesburg bureau 
chief William McWMrter stopped at 
missions and family farms, many of 
them along the guerrilla-infested toarder 


with Mozambique. He found that while 
many whites still believe they can hold 
their own in the war, it has become a fu¬ 
tile effort, delaying and making more 
difficult the possibility of a settlement 
with the black majority, which they now 
accept as inevitable. Some vignettes 
from his brief encounters: 

THE MOTHER. She sat, looking youthful 
and fresh, at the head of the long break¬ 
fast table spread with racks of toast, 
poached eggs, steaming coffee, British 
marmalade (a rare luxury) and linen 
napkins. The sun poured through the tall 
windows onto the polished wood and the 
overstuffed armchairs. She was flanked 
by her leen-agef sons. Otherwise, she is 
alone these days. Her husband—who, 


like her, emigrated to Rhodesia from 
Britain 20 years ago—has gone abroad 
to drum up business as a tobacco grow¬ 
ers’ consultant. 

The 250-acre farm is only 20 miles 
outside Salisbury, but in the past six 
months one small band of terrorists 
was spotted crossing the fields, and the 
farm store was held up by another 
group. A farm only a mile away was 
attacked. Why are certain farms cho¬ 
sen as targets? The boys speculate it is 
because some farmers have a reputation 
for being mean. "That’s true. Mom, 1 
know it/v one of them insists. She is 
not so sure. "There was a farmer,” she 
says as calmly as if she were talking 
of the crops, "who paid hisfnamqpt 
European 
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was cut to pieces in his grating shed." 

She admits there was a time when 
she became so frightened walking out¬ 
side alone that she would run home, 
dash in the front door with her dogs 
and then upstairs to lock herself in her 
room. She no longer does that. Nor does 
she allow herself to become alarmed by 
the future, even now. The changes, she 
says, will have to come, and she only 
hopes they will come soon and peace¬ 
fully. "You get used to things, you 
know.” she says. "One always does, 
don’t you think?” 

THE REFORMER. He is active in the Rho¬ 
desia National Farmer’s Union and has 
just returned from a visit to Kenya. Like 
many white Rhodesians, he believes 
Kenya's form of benevolent black cap¬ 
italism is about the best model Rhode¬ 
sia can hope for. He is zealous in his 
belief that the sooner the war ends, the 
less bitterness there will be on both sides. 
His neighbors grumble that he is too op¬ 
timistic, but his Rhodesian-bom wife 
has become one of his converts. "It was 
a glorious life." she says. "It was a won¬ 
derful life. It will never be repeated. But 
$18 a month [for black wages) isn't 
enough. I don't think my cook knows 
anything about my family, and I don't 
know how many children he has in his. 
And all this is bad." 

Her husband, who also serves in 
his area's army reserve patrol, talks of 
the strains and abuses. "The security 
forces are stretched and often inexpe¬ 
rienced. You have an awftil lot of am¬ 
ateurs who are inclined to throw their 
ruddy weight about. The terrorists are 
still recruiting. Forty students-r-the 
brightest tboys-^w*m flrom our local 
Slots are Uuu we’jt 
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rection. Youngsters cannot 
get on with their lives; there 
are the economic hardships, 
and more and more time 
is spent in your blinking re¬ 
serve outfits. All of which 
has done nothing to change 
the chances that we're go¬ 
ing to get by without Af¬ 
rican rule. I’ve met very few 
farmers who haven't ac¬ 
cepted majority rule, and 
I've met very few who ha¬ 
ven't said they’re prepared 
to stay. That's why it's so 
important to involve our¬ 
selves as closely as we can. 
We've got to go right along 
with [the blacksj when they 
come [to power|.” 

THE MISSIONARY. He has 

knowingly disregarded the 
government's law ordering 
any contact with guerrillas 
to be reported. To make 
such reports would subject 
his mission to the threat of 
retaliation. But beyond that, 
he is interested in hearing what the 
black youths coming to his house at 
night have to say. "They sometimes re¬ 
mind me of Shakespeare,” he says, "like 
listening to the first soldier, then the sec¬ 
ond soldier, all chiming in with catch 
phrases. Schoolboys cross over the bor¬ 
der because to them it's all like a film 
—to come back like Robin Hood with 
a gun and a bazooka. 

"But there is also a hardness that is 
stunning to hear in a boy of 14.1 thought 
they still had an affection for white mis¬ 
sionaries and mission schools. But in 
Umtali prison every night, they sing 
songs about recapturing their land with 
the power of their guns and meeting one 
day in Zimbabwe. There is a self-de¬ 
lusion among the whites that things will 
somehow work out in their favor. It has 
gone on for too long already, with too 
many people killed, loo many mistakes 
and lost opportunities. They haven't the 
faintest idea of what a deal means. They 
think it means giving a melon patch to 
the garden boy .” 

THE SOLDIER. A 21-year-old lieutenant, 
he is in civilian clothes, going off on 
weekend leave in one of the army-es¬ 
corted motor convoys that sail like car¬ 
avan clubs along the highways in the 
border areas. His rifle is still beside 
him in the car as he points to an ar¬ 
ticle on the front page of the morn¬ 
ing's Rhodesia Herald. Two teen-age 
boys alone on a farm in a remote op¬ 
erational area had held off a terrorist 
raid the night before. "That's my broth¬ 
er," he says. It was the second attack 
in six months. Two other brothers and 
his father were away serving their mil¬ 
itary duty. 

His fhmily has been farming since 
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are staying. "TherisIsfcT a debate about 
it," say $ the lieutenant. "Black govern¬ 
ment’s going to be done* The average 
guy’s prepared to Ifte under majority 
rule.” Would the fhmily fight in an army, 
to defend a black government? Yes, says 
the lieutenant. "Unless they kick us itt 3 
the teeth." 

THE HOtDOUTS. It is a Sunday evening. 
The night outside is cold and dark, emp¬ 
ty of almost everything but space and 
stars and the sounds of dogs barking in 
the distance. The front room of the cot¬ 
tage is open and mellow, with high- 
beamed, sloping ceilings and high 
shelves filled with books. They are a se¬ 
rene, almost dignified couple. She is 
Rhodesian-born, he is a British emi¬ 
grant, and they farmed in Zambia be¬ 
fore it became independent. They are 
not emotional, not haters, but articulate 
believers in maintaining this society as 
they have known it. 

"Black Africa doesn't have a hope 
in hell," he says. "The Africans them¬ 
selves will only be left to the mercy of 
their conflicting parties here. I think I 
lost a lot of my self-respect when I left 
Zambia. Then l had somewhere to go. 

I still have somewhere else to go, but 1 
won't lose another bit of my self-respect. 
The rest of the world is asking us to lie 
down and be run over.” His wife asks if 
she may comment. "I have no papers," 
she says. "I have nowhere else to go. 
You're talking about Rhodesia becom¬ 
ing a black-ruled country called Zim¬ 
babwe, with a new flag. If that happens, 

[ just hope I hit the next land mine and 
it's quick." She leaves no doubt that she 
knows what she is saying and that she 
means it. 
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MDMA GANDHI ADDRESSING ALL-INDIA CONGRESS COMMITTEE IN NEW DELHI 


INDIA 

Two Games of Power Politics 


“When she wants to be a woman, 
she is a woman. When she wants to be 
a man, she acts like a man." That was 
the cynical observation of one Indian 
politician last week after watching the 
silken performance of Indira Gandhi at 
a special session m New Delhi of the pol¬ 
icymaking committee of her Congress 
Party. Following the defeat of her gov¬ 
ernment in the March elections, Mrs. 
Gandhi announced her official retire¬ 
ment from political life. But at the re¬ 
cent meeting, which had been called to 
elect a new party president, she not only 
outmaneuvered her adversaries but 
made clear that she is still anything but 
retiring 

At the beginning of the session, only 
one portrait—that of Mahatma Gandhi 
—had been visible over the rostrum. As 
an opening gambit, Mrs. Gandhi's sup¬ 
porters demanded that a portrait of Ja- 
waharlal Nehru, Indira's father, be 
added before the proceedings could be¬ 
gin. A few hours later, a life-size like¬ 
ness of Mrs. Gandhi also appeared. 

Her opponents began by openly 
blaming Mrs. Gandhi for the election 
defeat and by demanding a thorough in¬ 
vestigation into the excesses of the 21- 
month state of emergency. Her former 
Industry Minister, Tonse Anant Pai, de¬ 
nounced Mrs. Gandhi's younger son 
Sar\jay, 30, as India’s “de facto ruler" 
during the emergency, charging that 
Sanjay handed out orders to senior gov¬ 
ernment officials and had access to con¬ 
fidential government files. “Something 
happened in those days, as a result of 
which we lost a certain sense of values," 
added former West Bengal Chief Min¬ 
ister Siddhartha Shankar Ray, who was 
nominated by Mrs. Gandhi’s opponents 
{o become the new party president. “A 
fear psychosis gripped us." 


But the mood changed completely 
after Mrs. Gandhi staged a carefully 
timed, unannounced entrance. During a 
brief address, she twice dissolved into 
tears (once while speaking in Hindi and 
once, as if for translators, in English) as 
she asked the party to work together 
“under a new leadership," and thanked 
the delegates lor standing by her “in 
good times and bad." The effect was ex¬ 
actly right. From then on, hardly a word 
was spoken against either Indira or San¬ 
jay. After cheering her loudly as she left 
the hall, delegates elected Indira's can¬ 
didate, former Home Minister Kasu 
Brahmananda Reddy, over Ray by a 
vote of 317 to 170. 

Meanwhile, the Janata Party gov¬ 
ernment of Prime Minister Morarji 
Desai was busy with some power pol¬ 
itics of its own: pressing successfully for 
.elections in nine northern states by mid- 
June. Since the Congress Parly was de¬ 
feated so decisively in the parliamentary 
elections, notably in northern India, the 
government argued that voters should 
have a right to elect new state govern¬ 
ments as well. The real reason is some¬ 
what more partisan: since Parliament 
and the state legislatures must elect a 
new President of India by Aug. 6, the Ja¬ 
nata Party wants to replace as many of 
the formerly Congress-controlled state 
governments as possible before then. 
However, party leaders may well have 
outsmarted themselves in this gambit. 
As last week's deadline passed and 
wrangling continued, the Janata Party 
was forced to appease opposing factions 
by permitting some of their rival mem¬ 
bers to contest the same seats. 

That kind of internecine squabbling 
underscores Janata's most serious weak¬ 
ness. Though leaders of India’s longtime 
opposition parties have formally merged 
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servative Desaito the fiery socialist and 
| trade unionist George Fernandes, who 
spent much of the emeiigency in prison, 
and is today Desai’s Minister of Com¬ 
munications. Businessmen who original¬ 
ly welcomed the Janata victory were 
jarred by Fernandes’ speech last month 
to the Federation of Indian Chambers 
of Commerce and Industry. Referring 
to the docile political behavior of busi¬ 
nessmen during the emergency, Fer¬ 
nandes demanded: “Why do captains of 
industry kowtow to those in authority? 
What is it that makes [people] behave 
like rats?" As he departed, one mem¬ 
ber of his audience concluded somewhat 
numbly: “We can*l take the Janata gov¬ 
ernment for granted." 

Many Indians, in fact, wonder when 
and how the new government will move 
to head off a rising sense of drift. After 
eight weeks in Office, Desai has not yet 
announced how he will tackle such prob¬ 
lems as inflation, unemployment and 
growing labor unrest. Prices continue to 
rise, shortages of some essential goods 
(such as edible oil) have appeared, and 
the bureaucracy is returning to its slack 
pre-emergency ways. Even to get ration 
cards renewed, people must stand in 
long lines, and there are fears that bribes 
will once again become necessary to 
nudge officialdom along. f . 

Some of Desai’s Cabinet ministers, 
after campaigning on a platform of fru¬ 
gality, have been moving into spacious, 
luxuriously appointed official resi¬ 
dences. Even the hated smugglers seem 
to be getting the idea. After their re¬ 
lease from detention late in March, a 
number of big-time smugglers swore 
that they had reformed and even prom¬ 
ised, as a sort of penance to the nation, 
to show the government some of the 
tricks of their former trade. No such 
luck. Last week a wide range of smug¬ 
gled goods was beginning to reappear 
on store shelves in Bombay. 

CONCRETE BUTTRESSES OF KOREAN NATIONAL 
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The Swinging Lorenzo of Seoul 


It was the hottest invitation in town, 
and 100 members of the Tokyo-Seoul 
branch of the Beautiful People turned 
out for last month’s gala opening of 
Seoul's newest theater. Their host was 
S.G. (for SwooGeun) Kim* 46, the most 
admired—and the swingingest—archi¬ 
tect in South Korea. On the bill was a 
troupe of Korean dancers swirling 
through traditional routines. But the big¬ 
gest hit of the evening was the Space 
Theater itself—an ingeniously designed 
room, with banks of movable wooden 
boxes for seats that in spite of its tiny di¬ 
mensions (20 ft. by 40 ft.), gives the il¬ 
lusion of a bigger space. "What a sense 
of participation this theater imparts," 
raved Japanese Architecture Photogra¬ 
pher Osamu Murai. 

The theater is only one of the ar¬ 
chitectural marvels of a newly complet¬ 
ed office building that Kim designed for 
his business headquarters. Rising bold¬ 
ly from a sloping and cramped bit of 
real estate in downtown Seoul, the 
facade of dark gray Korean brick cre¬ 
ates a sense of straight-lined serenity for 
the passer-by. Inside, the design is a 
study in asymmetrical surprise: a lab¬ 
yrinth of passageways, veering both hor¬ 
izontally and vertically, leads to sunken 
:ourts, reception centers and offices for 
Kim's staff of 100. Scarcely 30 ft. high, 
the building strains the limits of its own 
geometry with 20 different interior lev¬ 
els, ranging from a ground-floor art gal¬ 
lery next door to the .theater to Kim's 
top-floor private den, which is decorated 
with a superb collection of antique Ko¬ 
rean furniture. The entrance to the sky- 
ighted sanctum is just 4 ft. high. "Each 
ime I crawl through it," says Kim, "I 
►hed my cockiness." 

Well, not exactly. The ruggedly 
landsome Kim is a self-confident and 


ebullient example of the hustling elite 
of entrepreneurs behind South Korea's 
spectacular boom. An qjrtiat with a 
shrewd business mind, Khri moves fast¬ 
er than most, throwing himself into a 
stunning array of projects. In addition 
to overseeing plans for Seoul's 5150 mil¬ 
lion Olympic-sized sports complex, he 
edits his own art magazine, Konggan 
(Space); teaches architecture at Kook¬ 
min University (where coeds swoon over 
him as if he were a rock star); and chums 
out a regular column on arts and cul¬ 
ture for Dong-A Ilho (East Asia Daily), 
one of Seoul's top newspapers. Says he: 
"By rotating your attention from one 
project to another all the time, you seem 
to have fresh inspirations all the time." 

Overwhelming Impoct. Kims 
metamorphosis into the country's archi¬ 
tectural superstar sprang from a chance 
encounter in 1945 with an American 
G.I., whom he now remembers only as 
"Bob." When teen-age Kim learned that 
Bob was an architecture student, he na¬ 
ively asked, "What is architecture?" To 
explain, the G.I. swiftly sketched the de¬ 
sign for a house on a scrap of paper. Re¬ 
calls Kim: “Never before had I seen such 
a gripping exercise. The impact on me 
was so overwhelming that then and 
there I made up my mind on what to 
do in the future.” 

The son of a wealthy Korean busi¬ 
nessman who dealt in marine products, 
Kim sailed throiijgh Tokyo Geidai (the 
national university of fine arts and 
music), graduating in 1958. Two years 
later he won a competition for the design 
of Seoul's National Assembly complex. 
But when government officials insisted 
on the right to modify bis design. Kim 
refused—and promptly dropped the 
project. His senior colleagues were 
horrified. Ironically, the bureaucrats 



Among them are two 6f ihe mott 
striking buildings in Korea: the Nation¬ 
al Museum, in the ancient Korean cap¬ 
ital of Puyo, a triangiUaretructtire 
ered in purple tiles that looms above 16 
mammoth legs of exposed concrete; and 
the glittering, dark gray, glazed-tile Col¬ 
leges of Fine Arts and Music at Seoul's 
National University. Kim gained world¬ 
wide attention with his avant-garde de¬ 
signs for the Korean pavilions at the in¬ 
ternational expositions in Montreal. 
Osaka and Spokane. Wash. In the past 
two years, he has planned for Tehran a 
dazzling apartment building, with ele¬ 
vator shafts that rise at a 45° angle, and 
a sprawling 6,400-unit housing pr(>ject 
—it took Kim and his ten-man staff a 
mere three months to produce the blue¬ 
prints. Such speed has led fellow archi¬ 
tects to gripe that Kim glosses over im¬ 
portant details. Some Seoul art critics 
in fact say that his designs are "crude 
and Japanese.” Even Kim will concede 
a flop or two, though he blames them 
on clients who persist in meddling with 
his original designs. 

Kim’s favorite work is, he always 
claims, "my next project.” Yet what he 
seems to relish most is playing Lorenzo 
de' Medici to struggling young artists. 
Though he modestly describes his net 
worth as "exactly zero,” Kim has nev¬ 
ertheless managed to spend well over 
5500,000 during the past decade to en¬ 
courage the work of others Last year 
he awarded $4,000 from his own pock¬ 
et to the winner of a modem art com¬ 


petition in Seoul. Currently, he is foot¬ 
ing the bill at his theater for a Korean 
production of U.S. Playwright Jules 
Feiffer’s Knock , Knock. Says Choi Su 
Nu, director of Seoul’s National Muse¬ 


um; “Kim is the kind of man whom we 


in Korea could have only once in a 
hundred years.” 
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DIPLOMACY 


After 


Frost, a Thaw in Geneva 


On the first day a U.S. spokesman 
noncommittally described the talks as 
“businesslike." Next day they were “in¬ 
tensive." By the third day they were 
"worthwhile." In the artfully nuanced 
language of diplomacy, that signals pro¬ 
gress. Indeed, a tender springtime bloom 
seemed to have returned to U.S.-Soviet 
relations as Secretary of State Cyrus 
Vance and U.S.S.R. Foreign Minister 
Andrei Gromyko huddled last week in 
Geneva. Their meeting spanned a dip¬ 
lomatic climate more congenial to 
detente than the chill that had en¬ 
gulfed Vance's abortive mission to 
Moscow at the end of March. 

In some ten hours of negotia 
tions. the two diplomats put the 
long-stalled Strategic Arms Limi 
tation Talks back on course. De 
dared their joint communique 
“The differences between the two 
sides ... have been narrowed. 

While a number of unresolved po¬ 
litical problems (Africa, the Middle 
East) and deep ideological differ 
ences still plague U.S.-Soviet ties, 

SALT is an area of potential agree 
ment and thus a barometer of 
detente. Because of last week's 
progress, it has become much 
more likely that a salt II treaty will 
be ready by Oct. 3, when SALT f s in 
terim limit on offensive weapons 
expires. 

It now seems that SALT it will 
probably follow the general formula 
approved at the November 1974 
summit in Vladivostok—just as So 
viet Boss Leonid Brezhnev has been 
insisting it must. While the relative 
ly high ceilings (2,400 strategic 
launchers for each side) permitted 
by the Vladivostok guidelines may be 
lowered a bit in salt ii's final draft, the 
very substantial slashes in the VS. and 
Soviet arsenals sought by President Jim¬ 
my Carter will have to await SALT III. 

The U.S. reluctantly accepted the 
Moscow position only because the So¬ 
viets agreed to issue, at the time of SALT 
Ifs signing, what Vance described to 
newsmen in Geneva as "a statement of 
general principles which will govern the 
conduct of salt ill." According to the 
Secretary, this would amount to a So¬ 
viet "commitment" to negotiate deep 
cuts in strategic arsenals. As for the U .S. 
cruise missile and the Spviet Backfire 
bomber-—contentious issues that have 
contributed significantly to the 2%-year 
deadlock in the arms talks—it was ap¬ 
parently decided to ignore them in a 
SAHT II treaty. Instead, development and 
deployment of these new weapons will 


probably be restrained somewhat by a 
separate protocol that will run for only 
about three years: this will give nego¬ 
tiators time to find a permanent formu¬ 
la to regulate them. 

The progress in Geneva had been 
heralded by early signals that the So¬ 
viets and the U S. were eager to thaw 
the frosty legacy of the Moscow meet¬ 
ing. The week before Vance arrived in 
the Swiss city, chief U S. SALT Nego¬ 
tiator Paul Warnke and his Soviet coun¬ 
terpart, Vladimir ("Iron Pants”) Sem¬ 



yonov, moved closer to an agreement 
on a number of the so-called secon¬ 
dary issues (Time, May 23). Then Vance 
and Gromyko deliberately launched 
their own talks on an upbeat note by 
signing an extension of a treaty to co¬ 
operate in space science and medicine 
and to exchange data on missions to 
the moon. The two men even tried to 
foster cordiality by a little banter in 
the presence of newsmen. As lightning 
flashed among the Alpine peaks across 
Lake Geneva, Vance said to Gromyko: 
"Did you hear those thunderbolts? I 
was throwing them at you." Gromyko 
chuckled gamely. 

Much of last week’s progress may 
have been the result of a change in 
Vance s style. Shelved, at least for Ge¬ 
neva, was the wide-open diplomacy that 
had so irritated the Soviets during the ill- 
fated Moscow meeting. Vance avoided 


almost all contact with the press in Ge¬ 
neva. So, of course, did Gromyko. As 
he and Vance posed for photographers 
beneath a big portrait of Brezhnev at 
the Soviet mission, a reporter asked him 
how the talks were going. Said Gromy¬ 
ko: "We are silent like fish." Equally 
pleasing to the Soviets must be the re¬ 
cent low-decibel level of the Adminis¬ 
tration’s human rights drive. 

On small matters last week, Vance 
seemed determined to accommodate the 
Soviets. The American delegation, for 
instance, wanted to talk first about 
the situation in the Middle East and 
then about SALT; the Soviets wanted 
the agenda reversed. Result: they be¬ 
gan with salt. Normally, each su¬ 
perpower i9 host to alternate SALT 
sessions; the Soviets complained, 
however, that the Americans’ quar¬ 
ters in the Inter-Continental Hotel 
were too likely to be bugged by 
the agents of some other country. 
Result: the Soviets were'hosts to 
the negotiations on salt, while 
the delegates repaired to the Inter¬ 
Continental for two hours of talks on 
the Middle East (see cover stories). 

This series of concessions was a 
key element of Vance's negotiating 
tactics. Reports Time Diplomatic 
Correspondent Strobe Talbott from 
Geneva: "There was a consensus 
among American policymakers that 
the U.S. made a mistake by putting 
the Kremlin on the defensive before 
and during Vance’s mission to Mos¬ 
cow. Therefore the Americans decid¬ 
ed to let the Soviets recapture some 
initiative and prestige. By yielding on 
procedure, protocol and publicity, 
U.S. officials hoped for a trade-off in 
the form of greater Soviet flexibility and 
receptivity at the negotiating table." 

Vance’s tactics apparently have 
had some success. But salt "break¬ 
throughs" have been heralded before, 
only to come to naught. Indeed, as he 
was about to depart for Moscow, a sour 
Gromyko cautioned that his discussions 
with Vance were "just a station along 
the way ... major and serious difficul¬ 
ties remain." Some of these difficulties 
will be attacked this week as Warnke 
and Semyonov resume their talks. The 
toughest issues will undoubtedly require 
higher-level bargaining; thus Vance and 
Gromyko plan to meet again, oh a yet 
undetermined date. 

The Administration unquestionably 
regards the salt process as the best 
means for maintaining the "rough par¬ 
ity" between the American and Soviet 
strategic arsenals. But if progress at 










falters, Carter has made it clear, parity 
can also be maintained by continuing 
to modernize the U.S. arsenal This was 
resoundingly seconded last week when 
the Senate, by a nearly unanimous 90-to- 
3 vote, authorized the Pentagon to spend 
$35.9 billion in fiscal 1978 on develop¬ 
ing and procuring weapons and equip¬ 
ment. This is actually $60 million above 
the Administration's total request, 
which includes some $10.6 billion for 
new strategic systems, such as the B-l 
supersonic bomber and a deadly accu¬ 
rate guidance mechanism for the Min- 
uteman Ill intercontinental missile. The 
House of Representatives had already 
approved an almost identical military- 


will affect what can be achieved.” Re¬ 
peatedly warning that the Soviet arms 
buildup in Europe had become ominous, 
Brown declared that “the nato coun¬ 
tries have no alternative other than to 
try to respond in part to [itj. The com¬ 
petition is not going to be one-sided.” 
He urged the Alliance to “carry out force 
improvements at a rate and to a degree 
that will enable them to deter a Soviet 
military threat and to prevent the So¬ 
viet Union from gaining political advan¬ 
tage through intimidation based on a 
military preponderance.” 

Brown also persuaded his colleagues 
to approve an immediate “quick fix” 
program that would 1) increase the Al- 



Trying to thaw the frosty legacy of their Moscow meeting. 


authorization bill. Whether Carter gives 
the green light to the new systems could 
depend in large part on the final shape 
of SALT 11 or the prospects for compre¬ 
hensive arms cutbacks in a salt ill. 

Steps were also taken last week to 
counter the U.S.S.R.’s continuously ex¬ 
panding conventional war machine. 
During a meeting at NATO headquarters 
in Brussels, U.S. Secretary of Defense 
Harold Brown persuaded the Alliance's 
defense ministers to promise they would 
aim at an annual after-inflation increase 
in defense spending “in the region of 
3%.“ At the same time, however, the 
ministers acknowledged that “for some 
individual countries [specifically Italy 
and JBrttaif^ economic circumstances 


liance's supply of antitank missiles, 2) 
stockpile added munition reserves in for¬ 
ward areas, and 3) improve the means 
of rushing reinforcements to the front 
in the event of an attack. The defense 
ministers then endorsed Brown’s call for 
a long-range program to improve, 
among other things, NATO's air defens¬ 
es. If the Alliance seriously starts mov¬ 
ing toward these ambitious goals, the So¬ 
viet Union will be facing an increasingly 
credible conventional deterrent to an at¬ 
tack. One other possible benefit: such a 
display of NATO resolve might make 
Moscow more willing to compromise at 
the long-stalemated Vienna-based East- 
West talks on mutual force reductions 
in Central Europe. 
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CARTER UPSTAGING BROWN AT THE FRESNO AIRPORT 


GREETING RETIRING AUTOWORKERS PRESIDENT WOODCOCK 




THE ADMINISTRATION 


The Road Show Goes West 


“You make me feel like I’m back in 
the campaign/' Jimmy Carter laughing¬ 
ly told a woman in Los Angeles last 
week. And, in a sense, he was. Under in¬ 
creasing criticism—from liberals, who 
regard him as too much of a penny- 
pinching conservative, and from labor 
leaders, who complain that parts of his 
energy programs could put many blue- 
collar Americans out of work—Carter 
took to the hustings again by making a 
whirlwind, campaign-style tour of Cal¬ 
ifornia. There he confronted some of his 
critics and demonstrated that even in a 
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DIKOSfMO OROUOHT ON FARMER'S SPREAD ANJWERINO QUESTIONS DURING TV CAIMN 

To test the political waters, a 19-hr. jaunt to California and back. 


_ _.__ 


state that he lost by 127,500 votes last 
November, he has broad public support. 

Carter's first stop was his most im¬ 
portant: the United Auto Workers’ an¬ 
nual convention, in Los Angeles, where 
he made a speech to 6,000 delegates, al¬ 
ternates and guests. The delegates had 
gathered to elect Douglas Fraser to suc¬ 
ceed retiring President Leonard Wood¬ 
cock, the Administration's choice as 
head of the U.S. liaison office in Peking 
(see Economy & Business). Although 
most of the U.A.W.’s leaders were 
among Carter’s strongest union support- 

_ers last year, many of them fear that 

he is abandoning his campaign 
promises of social reforms in favor 
of balancing the budget by 1981. 

- Only the day before, Senator Ed- 
J> ward Kennedy had told the dele¬ 
gates that “health reform is in dan¬ 
ger of becoming the missing 
promise in the Administration's 
plans." 

Picking up Kennedy’s gauntlet, 
Carter said that he was “committed 
to the phasing-in of a national 
health insurance system” and 
would send the legislation to Con¬ 
gress early next year. The delegates 
responded with a standing, 50-sec- * 
ond ovation. They were less pleased 
when he declared that while suc¬ 
cessful programs would not be cut 
back, he had to “make some hard 
choiees about how we spend the 
taxpayers’ money.” He added: “We 
can’t afford to do everything.” The 
delegates sat in silence as he vig¬ 
orously defended hie proposcd to 







A simple joy lost forever. 

It may comfort some to know that surface water pollution is 
largely concentrated in the industrialised world. For the 
people living there, however, it presents a very real threat. 
Our ever increasing demand for fresh water is rapidly 
overtaxing Nature’s ability to supply it. And yet we continue 
to pollute the very sources from which we obtain our water - 
the lakes, rivers and streams, even the underground 
reservoirs. Somehow, somewhere, we must break this 
vicious circle. That’s where Philips can help. 


Philips can supply complete networks of 
automatic stations which constantly monitor 
the general quality parameters of surface 
water. We also produce instrumentation 
and control systems for drinking water 
preparation and sewage treatment plants 
which process waste before returning it to 
the rivers and sea. Closer to home the 
Philips Pollution Control Office is succes- 
fully introducing pollution-free disposal 
systems and re-cycling in our own factories. 
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Working on pollution. 
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All that lives beneath Earth’s fragile canopy is, in some elemental 
fashion, related. Is born, moves, feeds, reproduces, dies. Tiger and 
turtle dove; each tiny flower and homely frog; the running child, 
father to the man and, in ways as yet unknown, brother to the sala¬ 
mander. If mankind continues to allow whole species to perish, 
when does their peril also become ours? World Wildlife Fund. UP 

Contributions: 1110 Merges. Switzerland.This appeal has been donated by friends of the bund. 
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save fuel by imposing htavy taxes on 
gas-guzzling cars; the U.A.W. believes 
such a step would cost jobs. Said Car¬ 
ter: “The solution lies in using our great 
American ingenuity to design and pro¬ 
duce the right cars for the future.*’ 

In an armored limousine, one of two 
Government gas guzzlers kept in Cal¬ 
ifornia. Carter headed next to the stu¬ 
dios of KNXT-TV for a locally televised 
reprise of his successful national call-in 
program Sitting on an uncomfortably 
high stool, he fielded about 30 questions 
from a live studio audience of 200 and, 
via five TV cameras, from passers-by at 
suburban shopping centers, sidewalks 
and the u.C l.a. campus. The toughest 
challenge came from Birdell Moore, a 
director of the Walts Health founda¬ 
tion, who sought assurances that the Ad¬ 
ministration would appoint more blacks 
to top Government jobs Said she: “We 
didn’t play ticktacktoe with you in the 
election, and we do not expect you to 
play ticktacktoe with these jobs " Car¬ 
ter replied: “There arc no jobs that will 
be offered for which black people will 
not be considered.” 

Soft or Silly. Most of the questions, 
however, were either soft or silly in¬ 
cluding one on how he proposed to deal 
with graffiti (he offered no solution) Af¬ 
terward he said he might schedule a na¬ 
tionally televised call-in show later this 
year. His reason: "A lot of the questions 
are things I can't do much about, like 
graffiti, but it gives me a good sense of 
what is of concern to the people “ 

Back aboard Air force One, Carter 
flew to Fresno for a look at the San Joa¬ 
quin Valley, which has-; been particularly 
hard-hit by the western drought (see fol ¬ 




fllMINO CARTER'S QUESTIONERS 




lowing story), As the plane dipped below 
the clouds so that he could see the di¬ 
minished reservoirs in the bone-dry foot¬ 
hills of the Sierra Nevada, he asked Mor¬ 
ris (“Red' ) Martin, a soil-conservation 
expert. “What can we do? We can't 
make it rain.” Later, a coatless Carter 
walked through parched groves of al¬ 
mond. olive and peach trees on Charles 
Krydcr's 220-acre farm, and looked at 
the neighboring ranch owned by Man¬ 
uel Silva, who has had to sell 65 l /r of 
his livestock because of the drought 

For Peanut Farmer Carter, the tour 
was a moving experience. Ignoring his 
split-second schedule, he lingered to talk 
with Martin, Kryder and Silva about ir¬ 
rigation systems, drought damage and 
the financial help they wanted from the 
Government. Carter gestured toward 
the normally fertile valley and promised 
farmers that he would speed the flow of 
$2.2 billion in drought relief 

As Air f orce One winged toward 
Washington, one Californian was clear¬ 
ly relieved that Carter's visit had been 
so brief* Governor Jciry Brown Though 
Carter described him as “one of my 
strongest and best supporters and 
friends,” the Governor has hinted oth¬ 
erwise. When asked only days ago by a 
Washington lawyer if he was thinking 
of challenging Carter in the 1980 pri¬ 
maries. Brown snapped: “Why not 7 I 
beat him six out of six last time ” But 
last week the Governor was upstaged 
at every turn, and he looked testy as he 
waved rather joylessly to the people who 
were rushing to see the President 

Bugs and Wiretaps. Back at the 
White House after his 5,000-tnile, 19- 
hour tour, Carter caught less than six 
hours of sleep. Next morning he joined 
Attorney General Griffin Bell and 14 
members of Congress in the Rose Gar¬ 
den to hail Kennedy's bill to tighten re¬ 
strictions on electronic eavesdropping 
The legislation would require the Gov¬ 
ernment to get a warrant from a fed¬ 
eral judge before using bugs or wiretaps 
in investigating foreign intelligence ac¬ 
tivities within the U S. 

Next day Carter moved to fulfill an¬ 
other campaign promise by announcing 
what sounded like stringent restrictions 
on American arms sales overseas. From 
now on, he said, such sales will be made 
only when they clearly contribute “to 
our national security interests ” Carter 
added that the restrictions will not ap¬ 
ply to allies, including the NATO coun¬ 
tries and Japan. Australia, New Zea¬ 
land and Israel. 

The week ended with another 
friendly gesture toward an old political 
foe. At Carter’s invitation, ex-President 
Gerald Ford, in Washington to address 
a Republican dinner, stopped by at the 
White House for a half-hour’s private 
visit. In his speech at the G () P. fund 
raiser. Ford mildly criticized some Car¬ 
ter policies, but he praised others as 
coming close to Republican doctrines 
—a fact that may comfort Ford but 
hardly soothes liberal Democrats. 
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WEATHER 

Drought Watch: 
‘Gloomy to Grim’ 

The and fields and shrunken water 
catches that Jimmy Carter saw in Cal¬ 
ifornia’s San Joaquin Valley last week 
arc a common, heartbreaking sight 
throughout the American West this 
spring From the Pacific to the eastern 
slopes of the Colorado Rockies, the win¬ 
ter’s near-record drought meant dry riv¬ 
erbeds and a snowpack that in some 
areas was less than a fifth of the usual 
level. In a region where more than three- 
quarters of the fresh water normally 
comes from the spring runofl* of the 
snowpack. the water-supply outlook for 
the summer months is ominous. April 
brought none of the hoped-for relief: it 
marked the seventh straight month with 
below-norrnal precipitation over much 
of the Far West. 

Disaster Areas. L ast week the Salt 
Lake City River Forecast Center re¬ 
ported that the water-supply outlook 
for Nevada, Arizona, Utah, eastern Col¬ 
orado. New Mexico and Wyoming is 
“gloomy to grim " In the Columbia Riv¬ 
er Basin of the Pacific Northwest the 
outlook is “bleak and becoming bleak¬ 
er ” In parched California the National 
Weather Service and National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration noted 
that the drought, “nearly two years old. 
is expected to reduce river levels this 
summer to the lowest ever lecordcd.” 
Further, in the Great Plains area of east¬ 
ern Montana, eastern Wyoming, the 
Dakotas and Nebraska, the water sup¬ 
ply is 4 0 c /t to 609? below normal. Ski 




BARGING FISH PAST SNAKE RIVER DAM 


lion fcnn*production loss is predicted 
in neighboring Idaho. 

The most severe hardships are be¬ 
ing borne by Western farmers arid 
ranchers. Oregon Cattleman Phil Lynch 
winced as he surveyed what had once 
been a brimming water hole but was 
now just mud. Said he: “That's a killer. 
A cow walks in looking for water and 
she bogs down in the mud. She gets 
weaker and dies.” Lynch has been 
forced to liquidate almost half his herd 
of 2,000 calves and cows for lack of both 
water and forage or enough money to 
buy feed grain. He normally rotates live¬ 
stock from one pasture to another as 
grass is consumed, but this year none of 
the grazing land on his 20,000-acre Lake 
County spread is adequate. To get wa¬ 
ter to his cattle (each cow needs about 
15 gal. a day). Lynch has it hauled in 
from 50 to 100 miles away. 

In the San Joaquin Valley, Farmer 
John Kochergen has cut back from 2,700 
to 1,300 acres of oranges, melons, cot¬ 
ton, barley, tomatoes and alfalfa. To 
save his crop, Kochergen reactivated 
four deep wells and dug a new one ear¬ 



COWBOY ROUNDS UP CATTLE IN OREGON TO LEAD THEM TO A MAN-MADE WATER HOLE 

From the Pacific to the Rockies, bleak and growing bleaker . 


resort operators in nine Western states 
earlier reported losses totaling $50 mil¬ 
lion. Estimates of other financial ca¬ 
sualties are growing. In Sacramento, 
officials predict that the drought will 
cause losses of $500 million in crops. 
$500 million in livestock and $1 bil¬ 
lion in farm income—more than a fifth 
of California's 1976 $9 billion in ag¬ 
riculture earnings. In Oregon, where 
four coastal counties joined the list of 
nine eastern ones designated by Carter 
as drought-emergency areas, $1.2 bil¬ 
lion may be lost in agriculture and the 
forest, recreation, food processing, pri¬ 
mary metals and chemicals and fish¬ 
ing industries. In Washington, where 
25 of the state's 39 counties have been 
designated disaster areas, the drought 
could cost $500 million, while a $50 mil- 


lier this year. The new well and pump 
cost him $102,000, and his power bill is 
now $3,200 a month—a rise of 100% in 
two years. But these expensive measures 
may help out only temporarily—as long 
as there is underground water. “We are 
pumping it, and as sure as God made lit¬ 
tle apples, it won't last," says Kochergen. 
"Before, you could practically stick your 
hand in the soil and hit water; now, you 
got to dig to China, and there's little 
fresh water below 1,800 feet, which is 
how deep we dug our last well. Every¬ 
one's pumping water, and it just won't 
last.*' 

In Washington's Yakima County 
—normally the fifth highest agriculture 
producer among the more than 3,000 
counties in the nation—mint farmers 
have been forced to uproot and move 


more th*n 5,000 *cm of the plants to 
get water directly from wetls and the Co¬ 
lumbia River. Recent rainfalls have 
eased the crisis in the Yakima Valley, 
but the state still has issued permits for 
more than 400 new wells. 

In the Snake and Columbia rivers 
in the Pacific Northwest, 7.5 million 
young salmon smolts and steelhead trout 
began their annual run to the sea in the 
past few weeks. Normally, when they 
reach dams like the Bonneville and 
Lower Granite, they get past by means 
of a “spillover” regulated by water au¬ 
thorities and designed to help the young 
fish. Because of low water levels, there 
has been little or no spillover this year, 
and the fish faced almost certain extinc¬ 
tion in the dams’ giant turbines—their 
only route downstream. But the fish 
were diverted to holding areas. Then the 
National Marine Fisheries Service, 
along with officials in Idaho, Washing¬ 
ton and Oregon, provided two barges, 
eight specially equipped fish trucks and 
a World War Il-era PBY ("Flying Boat”) 
to transport the fish around the dams 
to safe sites as much as 400 miles down¬ 
river. The $1.3 million project saved 
most of the 4- to 10-in. fish. Without 
the rescue, the salmon industry would 
have lost $100 million. 

Fire Season. The residents of the 
region may not fare as well as" the fish 
By this summer, hydroelectric power in 
the Northwest is expected to be substan¬ 
tially curtailed. The region gets 80% of 
its electrical energy from water, and the 
Columbia River Basin snowpack is 64% 
below normal—the lowest figure record¬ 
ed since measurements began nearly 60 
years ago. According to the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers, the Columbia’s stor¬ 
age reservoirs are likely to be 16 mil¬ 
lion acre-feet below normal—the equiv¬ 
alent of 18 5 billion kilowatt-hours of 
electricity, or 17% to 18% of the total 
normally generated by the Columbia hy¬ 
droelectric system. 

Says Cliff Watkins of the federally 
run Bonneville Power Administration: 
‘The reservoirs in the region could be 
completely emptied this summer unless 
conservation measures are successful in 
reducing electrical use by 10%." The re¬ 
gion's Governors and utilities asked for 
voluntary cutbacks of that amount in 
February, but so far there has been only 
a 5% reduction. Says Washington Gov¬ 
ernor Dixy Lee Ray: “The wolf is at 
the door this time.” 

As could be expected, the West 
faces another major problem: forest 
fire. In Washington last year, there 
were 16 blazes from January to May 
that destroyed more than 15 acres of 
timber. In the same period this year* 
172 forest fires have burned 891 acres. 
The worst of the fire season lies ahead 
for California, Oregon, Colorado and 
Idaho. 

It may be a long time before West¬ 
erners again rhapsodize about their re¬ 
gion as one “where the skies are pot 
cloudy all day.'* .]ii % 







THC PRESIDENCY/HUOH SIDBY 

Nos. 3 7 , 38 and 39 , All Onstage 

The presidency was on rare display around Washington last Thursday. First 
there was the 37th President, deposed Richard Nixon, quoted as saying in a David 
Frost interview that a President was above the law. Before noon No. 38. Gerald 
Ford, now a genial Palm Springs jock, was traveling nostalgically through the cor¬ 
ridors of power on his second visit as a private citizen to the place he wished he 
had never left. 

By afternoon the 39th President, Jimmy Carter, had reclaimed his rightful 
share of attention by calling an outspoken general back from Korea, setting a new 
arms-sales policy, dismissing Nixon's singular view of a President's power and ask¬ 
ing one of his old opponents in the scramble to reach the White House. Scoop Jack- 
son, to come around with his wife and kids that night for quail, okra and a fancy 
pudding. 

In the late afternoon Jerry Ford came back strong. He held a ‘Cabinet meet¬ 
ing,” one of the most unusual exercises by a former President yet recorded. Some 
of the old boys from the Ford team trooped into the board room of the American En¬ 
terprise Institute on 17th Street and gathered round the chief just the way they 
used to do it in the real Cabinet Room. There was a little more laughter this time, 
but then Ford called them to order and asked them, one at a lime, for a thumbnail re¬ 
port on the state of the world in the areas they had controlled in more glorious 
days. “I’m delighted that the Carter Administration has adopted your aircraft- 
noise program,” Ford told William Coleman, who used to be head of the De¬ 
partment of Transportation. The new people were reaping a lot of benefits from 
the Ford Administration initiatives, lamented Jerry. Take the wiretapping bill, 
said Ford, turning to former Attorney General Ed Levi. Bill Simon, who used to 
run Treasury, summed up his grave doubts about the economy under what he felt 
was the vacillating hand of Jimmy Carter. After more talk and some laughs. Ford 
said that as for himself, “1 am going to be heard from.” 

■ 

By evening Nixon had elbowed his way- back into the city's consciousness. 
In the third Frost interview, he talked both of a country arrayed against him 
and of one held together by his courage and daring. He was comparing himself 
to Lincoln again, and his troubles to the Civil War, talking about heaven and 

FORMER PRESIDENT FORD BACK IN CAPITAL that Kennedys 

c had never had him to lunch. Here 

- again was the evidence—and warning 
—of how personal the presidency can 
become, how easy it is in the com¬ 
fortable recesses of power to drift be¬ 
yond reality. 

Meantime, while the Carters and 
the Jacksons were rocking on the Tru¬ 
man balcony and stroking the family 
cat far from the camera lenses. Ford 
was back in focus trading quips with 
Bob Hope at a $I.OOO-a-plate Repub¬ 
lican dinner. ("As Gerald Ford said,” 
joked Hope, ‘‘Washington is a nice 
place to visit but I d rather live here ”) 
A few blocks over, in another hotel, 
the White House news photographers 
were holding their annual celebration. 
One guest was Billy Carter, and the 
speaker was Humorist Mark Russell 
(“Billy moved out of Plains because he 
could not stand the pressure of the in¬ 
ner city”). Billy then reported that he 
had gone over to 1600 Pennsylvania 
‘ Avenue to see his brother but could 
not get into his office. After that he 
had gone to the White House base¬ 
ment to see Chip Carter, who also was 
busy. He then had asked if he could 
see Chip’s new baby, and was told he 
would need a security escort. Billy said 
to hell with the presidency and went 
ofT in search of a cold beer, which was 
not a had idea about that time of the 
night last Thursday. 
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ARMED FORCES 

General on the Carpet 

One of the items on the agenda of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff this week is a spe¬ 
cial preview of a new movie, MacArthur, 
starring Gregory Peck. The screening, 
however, may not be that relaxing. Ee¬ 
rily. history is repeating itself. Douglas 
MacArthur was abruptly recalled and 
sacked in 1951 for defying President 
Harry Truman by calling for an expan¬ 
sion of the Korean War to mainland 
China. Now another, lesser general is on 
the carpet for speaking out against an¬ 
other President’s Korean policies. 

In an interview with the Washington 
Post last week. Major General John K 
Singlaub, 55, flatly declared that Jim¬ 
my Carter’s proposed withdrawal of the 
31,700 U S. ground troops in South Ko¬ 
rea over a four- or five-year period ‘‘will 
lead to war.” Singlaub. third-ranking 
U.S. general in South Korea, insisted 
that the pullout would encourage North 
Korea to launch a second invasion. 

Angry Reaction. Though Singlaub 
went on to say that he would neverthe¬ 
less “execute such a withdrawal with en¬ 
thusiasm and a high level of profession¬ 
al skill.” that scarcely took the sting out 
of his criticism. Carter and Defense Sec¬ 
retary Harold Brown were furious. The 
President immediately summoned Sin¬ 
glaub to Washington for a face-to-face 
meeting in the Oval Office last week¬ 
end. Afterward, Secretary Brown an¬ 
nounced that General Singlaub had 
been relieved of his Korean command 
because his public statements “inconsis¬ 
tent with announced national security 
policy have made it difficult for him to 
carry out” his Korean duties. 

The general’s error was not in what 
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t t>ut li6W ; to tfaid;U4-j^Micty: 
U.S. military men have confined 
'5 : their own intense criticism of the with¬ 
drawal to private conversations or tes¬ 
timony before congressional commit¬ 
tees. At a time when the U.S. is 
conducting delicate SALT negotiations 
with the Soviet Union, any indication 
that American military men are in any 
way out of control could upset the talks 
The Carter Administration is con¬ 
vinced that South Korean independence 
can be maintained with U.S. air and lo¬ 
gistical support, but without U.S. ground 
forces. The North and South Korean ar¬ 
mies are roughly comparable, about 
600.000 troops on each side. The North 
has superior firepower both m the air 
and on the ground, but the U.S. plans 
to keep its 7. LOO airmen in the South. 

More is at stake than just Korea, 
however, as important as it is to Asian 
stability. The prospect of a U S. with¬ 
drawal alarms Japan, which fears in¬ 
stability in the Korean peninsula, the 
traditional invasion route to the Japa¬ 
nese home islands. China fears that too 


precipitate a U.S. retreat from Asia 
would encourage aggressive Russian 
moves. The general’s warning can only 
add to these apprehensions. 


POLITICS 

Seattle Stunner 

”A Republican resurgence." exulted 
G.O.P National Chairman Bill Brock. 
That was putting it too strongly, but Re¬ 
publicans around the country did have 
something to cheer about In a special 
congressional by-clection in Washing¬ 
ton’s Seattle area last week. State Sen¬ 
ator Jack Cunningham. 46, stunned 
Democrat Marvin Durning, 47. by win¬ 
ning a handy 54 2'r of the vote That 
means the GO.P has won two out of 
three congressional races this year, ear¬ 
lier, Republican Arlan Stangcland won 
in Minnesota, though Demociat Wyche 
Fowler prevailed in Georgia 

A lanky 6-ft. 4-tn plastics manufac¬ 
turer, Cunningham scored his upset in 
a traditionally liberal Democratic dis¬ 
trict that had been represented for 
twelve years by Brock Adams, Carter’s 
Secretary of Transportation. Among its 
243.000 voters are heavy concentrations 
of minorities and blue collar workers. 
Though a staunch conservative, Cun¬ 
ningham made unemployment his top 
issue. He labeled his opponent an 
"environmental extremist” whose no¬ 
growth policies would cost the state jobs 
He argued that, by proposing to cut de¬ 
fense spending, Durning would elimi¬ 
nate still more employment. 

Cunningham had obviously found 
the right issue, and the G.O.P.. still out¬ 
gunned 290 to 145 in the House, had 
'found a winner. Just over 24 hours after 
his victory, Cunningham was whisked 
off to Washington, D.C., to be the star 
at a Republican Party fund raiser. 
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Not Even Earplugs Could Heip 


"When the President does it, that 
means that it is not illegal. ” 

As Richard Nixon and a tenacious 
David Frost revived memories of the 
Viet Nam War and the domestic dis¬ 
sension that it sowed, that was the star¬ 
tling defense of the former President for 
some of the actions of his Administra¬ 
tion against the antiwar movement. 

The exchange, part of the third of 
the televised Nixon-Frost interviews, 
was fascinating. Nixon insisted that 
when “a threat to internal peace and or¬ 
der of significant magnitude’’ was in¬ 
volved, a President could readily use oth¬ 
erwise illegal acts, including burglaries 
(he preferred the euphemism “warrant¬ 
less entries”!, wiretaps, mail openings, 
and IRS and FBI harassment against any 
"violence-prone” dissenters. Bui if this 
was so vital to national security, why not 
ask Congress to make such acts legal? 
“In theory,” said Nixon, "this would be 
perfect, but in practice, it won’t work.” 
ft would alert the targeted dissenters, he 
said, and raise a public outcry. 

Frost kept probing foi Nixon’s view 
of the limits on presidential power. If 
burglary is all right, why not murder 7 
“Ah, there are degrees, ah, there are nu¬ 
ances, ah, ah. which are difficult to ex¬ 
plain.” replied Nixon. He said that it 
might have been better to kill Hitler be¬ 
fore he could order the murder of mil¬ 
lions of Jews. Frost reminded Nixon that 
domestic dissidents were hardly compa¬ 
rable to the perpetrators of the Holo¬ 
caust. Nixon finally agreed that only 
“the President s judgment” determined 
what was legal under this Nixonian doc¬ 
trine of presidential supremacy 

Nixon explained that because a 
President is accountable to both Con¬ 

ANTI-WAR DEMONSTRATION IN 1972 


gress and the voters, he cannot “run 
amok in this country and get away with 
it.” Nixon paraphrased a Civil War 
statement by Abraham Lincoln: “Ac¬ 
tions which otherwise would be uncon¬ 
stitutional could become lawful if under¬ 
taken for the purpose of preserving the 
Constitution and the nation.” Said Nix¬ 
on: "Now that’s the kind of action I’m 
referring to.” Again, Frost refused to 
equate preserving the Union in the 1860s 
with deterring dissent in the 1970s. 

Tragic Way. Insisted Nixon: “This 
nation was torn apart in an ideological 
way by the war in Viet Nam, as much 
as the Civil War tore apart the nation 
when Lincoln was President.” And he 
added a personal aside: “Nobody can 
know what it means for a President to 
be sitting in that White House working 
late at night and to have hundreds of 
thousands of demonstrators charging 
through the streets.” Not even earplugs, 
he said, could have blocked the noise 

How had he hoped to deal with the 
war when he became President? Said 
he; “The most popular position to take 
on Viet Nam . was to bug out and 
blame it on Johnson and Kennedy ” But 
he did not take this easy way because 
"Kennedy and Johnson were right in 
going into Viet Nam.” Nixon’s only re¬ 
gret about his own tactics, he said, was 
that "I didn't act stronger sooner.” Had 
the U.S. employed saturation bombing 
of civilian centers in Southeast Asia, he 

NIXON DURING FROST INTERVIEW 












* tragi? way,but much, much aoon< 

striking out at hi* critics, the former 
President anticipated the questions. 
“Am I paranoiac about hating people 
and trying to do them in?" he asked. 
"The answer is: At times, yes. 1 get an 
gry at people ... but an individual must 
never let hatred rule him." His bitter¬ 
ness showed when he described Daniel 
EUsberg, who leaked the secret Penta 
gon papers, as "the punk." ft also 
showed toward the Kennedys as he re¬ 
lated how Jack and Jackie had never 
once invited him and Pat to the White 
House for a meal, even though he bad 
previously been Vice President. He com¬ 
pared the bugging of Martin Luther 
King's hotel rooms under Attorney Gen 
eral Robert Kennedy to his wiretapping 
of Government officials and newsmen. 
But he conceded: "Two wrongs do not 
make a right, they make two wrongs. 



Coming Attraction 



This week's fourth installment in the sinatra with morster deuacroce in 19 * 0 * with martin at last week's concert 
Nixon-Frost series will cover the ex- 


President's tax problems, his assets, the 
role of the Cl A in covert operations (in¬ 
cluding Chile), Vice President Spiro Ag- 
new's resignation, Nixon's final days in 
office and his pardon. 

In discussing Agnew, Nixon re¬ 
counts the excuses that Agnew offered 
him about charges of accepting payoffs 
—even while he was Vice President 
—from Maryland contractors in return 
for favorable treatment he had given 
them while Governor of that state. Ac¬ 
cording to Nixon, Agnew insisted he 
had never accepted such money "while 
he was in the White House" and that, 
anyway, "half the members of the Sen¬ 
ate who have served as Governors" had 
accepted kickbacks from contractors. 

In spite of all that, Nixon concludes, 
"he did tell me ... to the very last, that 
he did not feel that he was guilty." 

NIXON a AGNEW IN HAPPIER DAYS (1970) 


CRIME 

Mixing Business and Pleasure 


"When I look out through your win¬ 
dows," crooned F : rank Sinatra, "you 
make me young again, even the’ I’m 
very old." Of Blue Eyes' rendition of / 
Write the Songs brought his audience 
to its feet last week at the Westchester 
Premier Theater in suburban Tarry- 
town, N.Y. So did Co-Star Dean Mar¬ 
tin's antics. 

The twelve-day run was virtually a 
sellout, but not all eyes were on Frank¬ 
ie and Dean. A few were on the au¬ 
dience, which included lop Mafiosi from 
New York and other parts of the coun¬ 
try. Among them were Jimmy ("the 
Weasel") Fralianno of San Francisco, 
Mike Ri//itcllo of Los Angeles, Tony 


day, John Nardi. 61, who was feuding 
with Young Turks in that city, was tom 
apart by a bomb as he started his car. In 
addition, there have been the 20 or more 
Mob-connected murders by hit men 
armed with silencer-equipped, 22-cal. 
automatic pistols (Time, April 18). fbi 
investigators now believe that there are 
separate killers deployed by hoodlums in 
Chicago and by the Genovese family in 
New York City Last week the Mafia's 
high council decided that too many bod¬ 
ies were being left in the streets—bring¬ 
ing the Mob unwanted public attention. 
A Mafia insider told Time: "The orders 
are to plant I bury I them. " 

Mellowest Tones. Federal author¬ 



u Spilotro of Las Vegas, Russell Bufalino 
of Scranton, Pa., and several associates 
of Philadelphia Boss Angelo Bruno. 

What had brought the Mob chiefs 
together was a series of powwows with 
New York City Mafia bosses about the 
new Mob power structure (Time cover. 
May 16). Time has learned that the 
Western gangsters reported on the prog¬ 
ress they have made in expanding their 
rackets. Bruno's men came to complain 
about the New Yorkers who are moving 
into Atlantic City, traditionally Phila¬ 
delphia Mob territory. And everyone 
wanted to pay respect to Dons Aniello 
Dellacroce and Carmine Galante. front 
runners to succeed Carlo Gambino as 
the Mafia’s next boss of bosses. 

The visitors were presumably also 
concerned about the upsurge in murder¬ 
ous violence within the Mob. En route to 
New York. Fralianno stopped off to vis¬ 
it Mob friends in Cleveland. That same 

itox: 'Seuhim un¬ 


ities think the victims may include Eli 
Zeccardi. 67, underboss of the Genovese 
clan, and his top associate, Dominick 
Dequatro, 55. both have disappeared in 
the past month Officials say the disap¬ 
pearances may be connected with the 
rise in the family of Vincent ("Chin") 
Gigante, 49. An ex-boxer, Gigante won 
lasting notoriety as the gunman who un¬ 
successfully tried to liquidate Mafia 
"Prime Minister" Frank Costello in 
1957. The investigators doubt that Gi¬ 
gante is acting on his own. 

On the other hand, police speculate 
that because Zeccardi‘s family received 
demands for payment of $200.000—nev¬ 
er made—he was kidnaped by non- 
Mafia freelancers, and may have died 
of a heart attack, he suffered from a 
heart ailment. Whatever the case, the vi¬ 
olence has stirred anxieties in Mafia 
breasts that even Sinatra's mellowest 
tones could hardly soothe. 
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T he time is long ago and far, far 
away. The beautiful Princess Leia. 
a leader of the rebellion against the 
evil Galactic Empire, has just been 
captured by an imperial starship. She is 
now aboard the Empire's mobile com¬ 
mand station, the impregnable Death 
Star, able to destroy whole planets with 
a single energy burst, and at this very 
moment she is being interrogated by 
Darth Vader, Dark Lord of the Sith, and 
the Grand Moff Tarkin—probably the 
nastiest pair of villains in the thousand 
worlds. What, they want to know, has 
she done with the stolen secret plans of 
the Death Star? If those computerized 
blueprints reach her rebel friends, the 
corrupt Empire might fall—and free¬ 
dom be restored to the galaxy. 

But wait! Princess Leia does not 
have the plans. She has entrusted them 
to a little robot, Artoo Detoo, in the hope 
that they will reach a former general of 
the rebellion on the planet Tatooine. Ar¬ 
too Detoo and his delicate robot friend 
Threepio have landed on Tatooine. As 
luck would have it, they have been 
picked up by Luke Skywalker, a hand¬ 
some young farmer. Though Luke does 


not know it, his father also fought the 
Empire before he was foully murdered 
by Darth Vader. Luke, Artoo Detoo and 
the ungainly Threepio have been at¬ 
tacked by Tatooine’s native nasties, the 
sand people, and they have only just 
been saved by an old hermit. 

My gosh! No hermit he, but that for¬ 
mer rebel general, Obi-wan Kenobi, for 
whom they had been looking. Together, 
the four of them are even now setting 
out to deliver the secret plans to rebel 
headquarters, light-years and parsecs 
away. But will they be in time to save 
the lovely Leia? And, anyway, what can 
a punk kid, a has-been general and a 
comedy team of robots do against the 
dark, illimitable powers of the Galactic 
Empire? 

A universe of plenty—as audiences 
can discover beginning this week in Star 
Wars, a grand and glorious film that 
may well be the smash hit of 1977, and 
certainly is the best movie of the year 
so far. Star Wars is a combination of 
Flash Gordon, The Wizard of Oz, the 
Errol Flynn swashbucklers of the ’30s 
and '40$ and almost every western ever 
screened*—not to mention the Hardy 
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ALSC GUINNESS AS OBI-WAN KENOBI 

Boys, Sir Gawain and the Green Knight 
and The Faerie Queene. The result is a 
remarkable confection: a subliminal his¬ 
tory of the movies, wrapped in a riv¬ 
eting tale of suspense and adventure, or¬ 
namented with some of the most 
ingenious special effects ever contrived 
for film. It has no message, no sex and 
only the merest dollop of blood shed here 
and there. It's aimed at kids—the kid 
in everybody. 

“It's the flotsam and jetsam from the 
period when I was twelve years old," 
says Director George Lucas, 33. “All the 
books and films and comics that I liked 


... 

outsteed reputation among Aim buff 
and iscience fiction addicts—two group 
united usually only by their enthusiasm 
. The first week in April, indeed, 6,001 
2 color transparencies from the film wen 
stolen from the production offices; the: 
are now selling for more than SS eaci 
to sci-fi freaks. Some of the spaceshij 
models used for special effects were lat 
er stolen from a workshop, and they Ux 
are being advertised on the open mar 
ket. “Star Wars is the costume epic o 
the fliture,” says Ben Bova, editor of An 
alog t one of the leading science fictior 
magazines. “It’s a galactic Gone With 
the Wind. It’s perfect summer escapis 
fare.” 

At a special preview in San Fran 
cisco early this month, kids screamec 
in delight at the film's fantastic effects 
At the end, while the lengthy credit* 
rolled, the entire audience applauded foi 
two or three* minutes. “It was a super 
market audience, ordinary people,” say* 
Lucas, who was there and who still won¬ 
ders at the reaction. “After somethin* 
like that, you sit there and say, 'Gee 
that’s what it’s all about.’ ” 

Weird Idea. The applause was 
sweeter still because so many people had 
expressed doubts for so long. Slight and 
bashful, Lucas hardly fits the image ol 
the Hollywood director, and he had 
made only two pictures before: THh 
1138 and American Graffiti. Though the 
latter became the eleventh highest gross* 
er of all time, Universal, the studio thai 
financed it, believed that Lucas had 
gone, well, too far out when he handed 
in a twelve-page outline for Star Wan 
in 1973. “I’ve always been an outsidei 
to the Hollywood types,” he explains. 
“They think I do weirdo films.” Even 
close friends and film-school colleagues 
thought the idea for Star Wars a little 
strange—albeit for different reasons. 
They felt that Lucas should follow Amer¬ 
ican Graffiti with a deep picture, one that 
had meaning, significance and recondite 
symbolism. 

Of course, everybody was right: it 
was a weird idea to,make a movie whose 
only purpose was to give pleasure. Says 
Lucas: “It’s not a film about the future. 
Star Wars is a fantasy, much closer to 
the Brothers Grimm than it is to 2001. 
My main reason for making it was to 
give young people an honest, wholesome 
fantasy life, the kind my generation had. 
We had westerns, pirate movies, all 
kinds of great things. Now they have 
The Six Million Dollar Man and Ko~ 
jak. Where are the romance, the adven- 


when I was a child. The plot is simple 
—good against evil—and the film is de¬ 
signed to be ail the fun things and fan¬ 
tasy things I remember. The word for 
this movie is fun.” For once, a director 
is right about his own work. Star Wars 
has brought fun back to the movies and 
glowingly demonstrated they still can 
make ’em like they used to. 

The film opens in 50 theaters across 
the country r but advance screenings and 
word-of-mouth have already given it an 


ture, and the fun that used to be in prac¬ 
tically every movie made?” 

Eventually, 20th Century-Fox, 
which had made piles of money with an¬ 
other peculiar but good picture, Planet 
of the Apes , bought the idea, and Lucas 
set to work at the typewriter. Four ver¬ 
sions and two years later, he was sat¬ 
isfied with his story. 

Now the real—or at least, the visible 
—work began. At first, Lucas thought 
of making Tatooinc, where much ofthe 






ateticit tide«* place, a jangle planet, and 
Producer Gary Kurtz went to the Phil¬ 
ippines to scout locations. But the bare 
thought of spending months shooting in 
the jungle made Lucas itchy, and pres¬ 
to, with the touch of an eraser, Tatooine 
became desert Kurtz was off searching 
again, this time to Tunisia, which be¬ 
came Tatooine. 

Most of the equipment, and half the 
actors, came from Britain. For Artoo 
Detoo, the squat little hero robot. Pro¬ 
duction Designer John Barry found “the 
smallest man in England," 3-ft. 8-in. 
Kenny Baker. A machine that looks like 
a tank-type vacuum was built around 
him, with lights that he could switch on 
and off and legs into which he could fit 
his own. Other Artoo models were built 
—some scenes have three or four mov¬ 
ing all at once—for radio control 

Artoo Detoo’s faithful robot friend, 
Threepio, is supposed to look vaguely 
human, somewhat like the Tin Man in 
The Wizard of Oz. A plaster cast was 
made of British Actor Anthony Dan¬ 
iels, who was to be the man inside. From 
that cast Barry constructed a golden fig¬ 
ure of plastic, rubber, fiber glass, steel 
and aluminum. Threepio fairly glistened 
and shone when he was unveiled on the 
Tunisian set—but that was part of the 
trouble. It was so hot inside the robot 
body that Daniels nearly expired, and 
the machine’s plastic and rubber joints 
were in danger of melting 

T he first day of shooting, all the ro¬ 
bots performed perfectly. Jt never 
happened again Strange radio sig¬ 
nals seemed to emanate from the 
Tunisian sand, and t>.e remote-con¬ 
trolled Artoos ran wild, as if their oil 
had come from Vat 69. Says Barry: “I 
was incredibly grateful each time an Ar¬ 
too actually worked right." Even Artoo 
Detoo, with Baker inside, seemed out 
of control. Baker could scarcely see 
where he was going through Artoos 
headlights, and he bumped into the un¬ 
wieldy Threepio, sending him tumbling. 
Daniels could not sec much belter 
through Threepio’s eyes, covered with 
real gold to prevent corrosion, but there¬ 
after he kept a wide distance between 
himself and the Artoos—whatever was 
inside them. 

Despite their problems, the two 
manned robots give standout perfor¬ 
mances as the Laurel and Hardy of the 
cybernetic world. With his English ac¬ 
cent and his fussy manner, Threepio, the 
straight man of the pair, is a perfect 
picture of a butler who would never 
make it upstairs or downstairs. "We’re 
doomed! We’re doomed!" he bleats in 
:ypical panic. “This time we'll be melt- 
sd down for sure!" 

Artoo Detoo, on the other hand, is 
i manly little machine. He responds to 
Threepio’s complaints with a variety of 
mpatient beeps and whistles and when 
>u$y, chirps and burbles like a mobile 
tfr. Coffee machine. When he gets 
4 |ftped by Darth Vader, H is almost as 



traumatic for kids as that awful moment 
in Bambi when the little fawn's mother 
is slain by hunters. Fortunately for Ar¬ 
too Detoo, however, not to mention the 
youngsters, there are replacement parts 
back in the shop 

Along with his robots, Lucas has as¬ 
sembled a menagerie of monsters and 
grotesques usually seen only in the DTs. 
For one scene, set in a brawling space¬ 
port bar, the casting director went to a 
London firm called Uglies, Ltd. There 
he found actors to portray thugs assem¬ 
bled from all parts of the galaxy Then 
Makeup Man Stuart Freeborn went to 
work, making the uglies uglier or turn¬ 
ing them into nightmares of genetic en¬ 
gineering who resemble giant flies, co¬ 
bras or things that have floated up from 
20.000 leagues under the sea. 

N ot all the aliens are bad, however. 
One who is not is Chewbacca (he 
doesn’t), the 8-ft -tall wookie. A 
lithe and elegant simian, Chewie 
is co-pilot of the Millennium Falcon, the 
souped-up space freighter that takes the 
intrepid rebels to their battle with the 
dread Death Star. Like Artoo Detoo, 
Chewie is voluble without actually be¬ 
ing able to talk. In a voice that is some¬ 
where between a hoarse lion's roar and 
the braying of an outraged donkey, he 
bullies little Artoo or retreats, in mo¬ 
ments of danger, to a position of forth¬ 
right cowardice. Inside the fur is Peter 
Mayhew, a porter at London's Mayday 
Hospital. More than 7 ft. tall to begin 
with, Mayhew is made to look even tall¬ 
er by thick boots and a top-heavy mask. 

The real wonder of Star Wars, how¬ 
ever, is not the robots or the monsters, 
good as they are. It is rather the wiz- 
ardly special effects, many of them never 
attempted or never possible before. Ar¬ 



too Detoo, for instance, routinely deliv¬ 
ers his message from Princess Leia by 
beaming a foot-high holographic projec¬ 
tion of her, moving and talking in 3-D, 
right into the room. Later, in one of the 
movie’s funniest scenes. Artoo and the 
wookie play a variant of chess with ho¬ 
lographic figures. Instead of a bishop 
capturing a knight, a little dinosaur 
jumps a small, ectoplasmic bem (as sci- 
fi fans call bug-eyed monsters) and pro¬ 
ceeds to devour him. (Losing makes 
wookies so dyspeptic that Artoo is 
sagely counseled to let Chewbacca win.) 


C'^-'ISU science fiction movkst heydays : ttmi r tc 


thesddtys 
arcmeasured against Stanley Kubrick's, 
monumental 2001: A Space Odyssey 
(1968). But even by that standard, Star 
Wars is tops. To work out the photo¬ 
graphic special effects, Lucas hired John 
Dykstra, an expert in the field. For his 
space scenes, Kubrick had used what is 
called composite opticais: he would put 
one part of a scene—a spaceship, say 
—on film and black out the background. 
Then he would cover over the space¬ 
ship, roll the film through the camera 
again and put in another part of the 
scene, such as the moon behind the 
spaceship. And so on. This process of 
multiple exposure was not only enor¬ 
mously expensive and time consuming, 
but also limited in what it could achieve 
Lucas and Dykstra had the advan¬ 
tage over 2001 of another decade of com¬ 
puter technology They were able to link 
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which recorded and memorized every 
shot. By consulting it they eould add new 
elements to their scenes in far less time 
than it took Kubrick. The result is a 
breathtaking series of space shots un¬ 
like anything seen before in a science fic¬ 
tion film. Says Dykstra: “We have space¬ 
ships crossing over planets all the time, 
and Kubrick never did. His ships are al¬ 
most invariably linear and can be seen 
only from one angle. Ours are seen in 
all conditions and from all angles.'* 
Whereas Kubrick had only about 35 dif¬ 
ferent effects, Lucas has 363. His accom¬ 
plishment is even more impressive given 
his smaller budget. 2001 cost $10 mil¬ 
lion in less inflated '60s dollars; Star 
Wars cost only $9.5 million in the puny 
currency of the '70s. 

Not all the effects were computer in¬ 
spired or controlled. For shots using 


more than 360 -model kits and Elected 
parts from old tanks and World War 11 
planes. When recasting their finds in 
plastic, they roughed them up as well 
The result is a refreshingly lived-in, even 
beat-up, space world. 

For the climactic battle sequence, 
which includes dogfights in space and 
miss ;j ^ runs on the Death Star, Lucas 
gathered all the old war movies he could 
find and spliced together their aerial- 
combat footage. “We did all that to get 
an idea of how to set up this scene," he 
explains, “it was all very complicated, 
with the most complicated sound prob¬ 
lems, mixing and special effects." The 
dashing ten-minute sequence took eight 
weeks to edit (normally 105 minutes of 
a Lucas film can be edited in that time). 

With all the wonderful illusions and 
tricks, the actors—the live actors, that is 


The Movie Movie Bang 


George Lucas represents a new force 
in Hollywood—moviemakers who re¬ 
ceived their training in the film schools, 
not the studios. With Francis Ford Cop¬ 
pola. 38, as elder statesman heading a 
core group of four directors, the new ar¬ 
tisans form a tightly knit tribe, remark¬ 
ably free of fraternal competition. To¬ 
gether. they have almost taTcen over the 
industry. Coppola scored with The God¬ 
father. Martin Scorsese, 34, with Taxi 
Driver, and Steven Spielberg, 30, with 
Jaws, the top-grossing film of all time. 
John Milius. 33, directed The Wind and 
the Lion and has written several scripts; 
Producer Gary Kuru. 36, produced both 
Star Wars and American Graffiti. 

Film is their single frame of refer¬ 
ence, the only thing they seem to think 
or dream about. For them history be¬ 
gan about 1900, when the first murky 
images started flickering on white¬ 
washed walls. Describing Lucas' happy 
marriage. Coppola can only call it ‘sort 
of romantic, like kids picking oranges 
in an old Jane Powell movie." There are 
notable similarities among the group 
“They all seem to have repressed child¬ 
hoods of one form or another," says a 
friend. “Marty Scorsese is asthmatic, 
Francis Coppola had polio w hen he was 
a child, and Steve Spielberg is slight of 
build, like George. They all work out 
their fantasies on film." 

' In American Graffiti Lucas did more 
than that. He worked out his entire ad¬ 
olescence. Set in Modesto, Calif., where 
he grew up, the film is the perfect im¬ 
age of bored, rootless teen-agers in 
1962, the year he finished high school. 
Says Lucas- “I spent my teen years cruis¬ 
ing McHenry Avenue in Modesto." At 
that time his only ambition was to race 
cars, but a near-fatal crash two days be¬ 
fore graduation forced him to spend 


three months in a hospital. When he 
came out, he decided to go to college. 
After two years at Modesto Junior Col¬ 
lege, he entered the University of South¬ 
ern California Film School 

At U S.C. he met his wife Marcia, 
who has become a top film editor. In ad¬ 
dition to Star Wars, she has cut Scor¬ 
sese’s Taxi Driver and his upcoming New 
York. New York. About that time, Lu¬ 
cas also met Coppola, who has become 
a soul mate. Says Lucas- “We are op¬ 
posites. If Francis says black, I say 
white. He is impulsive, always on the 
edge of trouble. I am inherently con¬ 
servative. We complement each other.” 
When he was only 23, Lucas received 
backing for T/1X-1138. an expansion of 
a science fiction short he had started at 
U.S.C. Though the movie failed com¬ 
mercially, it was impressive enough to 
encourage Universal to finance Amer¬ 
ican Graffiti. 

Success does not mean much to Lu¬ 


cas. He still drives around in a 1967 Ca- 
maro, eats junk food, wears sneakers, 
jeans, and baggy Shetland sweaters. His 
main residence is still a small house in 
the San Francisco suburb of San An- 
selmo. He and Marcia also own a work 
pad in Beverly Hills. When they are 
there, the banister is covered with an 
array of jeans and corduroy trousers 
—the working outfit for both husband 
and wife 

Lucas' goal is to be independent 
enough to make small, esoteric films 
Marcia, however, wants him to contin¬ 
ue directing rpoyies like Star Wars and 
Graffiti, that everyone can enjoy. Both 
may have their way Star Wars may well 
make Lucas a rich man, able to work 
on two levels The movie may help the 
tribe as well. Instead of showing their 
friendship by pricking fingers and mix¬ 
ing blood like so many Tom Sawyers, 
the Big Four directors—Coppola, Scor¬ 
sese, Spielberg and Lucas—have traded 
scripts and sometimes even percentage 
points of the profits from their new films. 
They are not yet Metro. Goldwyn and 
Mayer—but they are getting close. 


MARCIA A GEORGE LUCAS CUT IT TOGETHER AT THE MOVIEOIA IN LOS ANGELES 




rector, he goes on, is like a general sit¬ 
ting in the war room and sending other 
men to battle. He calls the film maker 
a lieutenant who actually leads his pa¬ 
trol across enemy lines. 

For all of his basset-hound gloom, 
Lucas is a romantic—an innocent ro¬ 
mantic. That innocence and that feeling 
for romance are what make Star Wars 
so fresh, so much fun and, finally, so fan¬ 
tastic. Lucas believed everything he put 
on film, and somewhere under the cellu¬ 
loid, he is Luke Skywalker—out to slay 
the dragon, rescue the princess and find 
the Holy Grail. Black is black, white is 
white, and good will conquer evil, at 
least in his screening room. 

It is a simple moralism that many 
real science fiction fans may not buy, 
and in sci-fi terms Star Wars is strict¬ 


the attention of audiences this turnip 
almost all of them with much bigge* 
budgets. In the next couple of months, 
two blockbuster war movies, MacArthut 
and A Bridge Too Far (which cost al¬ 
most three times as much as Luca*’ 
film), will open with their own gal¬ 
axies of stars—old-fashioned Hollywood 
stars. In addition, there will be un¬ 
derwater adventure in The Deep , 
straight suspense in The Sorcerer (Wil¬ 
liam Friedkin's remake of that won¬ 
derful old French movie The Wages of 
Fear), and devilish terror in Exorcist 
II: The Heretic. 

Despite the talent and the money 
arrayed against it, Star Wars has one 
clear advantage: it is simple, elemental, 
and therefore unique. It has a happy 
ending, a rarity these days. Princess 



OARTH VADER AND OBI-WAN KCNOBI IN DUEL TO DEATH WITH LASER-BEAM SWORDS 

What hope has gallantry against forces so vast and so dark? 


—sometimes felt like robots themselves. 
‘They don’t exactly give you a course 
in acting in a science fiction movie," says 
Carrie Fisher, 20, who plays Princess 
Leia. "At one point I'm supposed to re¬ 
act to seeing my planet blow up. You 
know, there go my parents, my record 
collection, everything. What do 1 see? 
A hand waving to tell me where to look.*’ 
Adds Mark Hamill, 25. who plays Luke 
Skywalker: "Acting in this movie. I felt 
like a raisin in a gigantic fruit salad. 
And I didn't even know who the co¬ 
conuts or cantaloupes were.'’ 

All nearly gagged trying to say some 
of Lucas’ lines. " ‘I thought J recognized 
your foul stench when 1 was brought 
aboard. Governor Tarkin,’ is not every¬ 
day conversation," says Fisher. "There 
were times when I issued a threat to tie 
George up and make him repeat his own 
dialogue," adds Harrison Ford, 35, who 
plays Han Solo, the cynical mercenary 
captain of the Millennium Falcon. "I 
told him: ‘You can't say that stuff. You 
can only type it.' But l was wrong. It 
worked." The only actor whom Lucas 
allowed to change anything was Alec 
Guinness, who plays Obi-wan Kenobi. 
Originally, old Obi-wan was supposed 
to start off crazy and then turn into the 
wise old wizard of Good. Guinness fell 
that that transition was not right for his 
method of acting or for the character, 
and Lucas relented. Now Obi-wan is 
wise from beginning to end. 

M ost of the time, Lucas would 
not direct the actors in the sense 
of telling them what to do, and 
at first this bothered some of 
them. "George directs like John Ford,'’ 
says Francis Ford Coppola, who has 
been both mentor and best friend to 
Lucas. “He doesn't really work a lot 
with his actors or tell them a lot. But 
he constructs his scenes so specifically, 
or narrowly—like a railroad track—that 
everything comes out more or less the 
way he sees it." Coppola considers Lu¬ 
cas "a pure film maker. He really only 
wants to put on film the things he 
loves. He has few pretensions about 
making ‘great films’ or ‘great art,’ and 
consequently he comes closer than most. 

1 think, though, that it's both sad and 
unnecessary that he suffers so much 
while he's making movies " 

Suffering seems to be part of Lucas' 
nature. It was not fun for him to put 
the fun into Star Wars. He made his 
first two movies on small budgets and 
with small casts. Star Wars employed 
900 people and forced him to become 
what he loathes: a big-time Hollywood 
director. "I found the experience excru¬ 
ciatingly painful," he says, "and I've dis¬ 
covered what I knew all along: I am 
not a film director. I'm a film maker. A 
film director is somebody who directs 
people—large operations. I like to sit 
down behind a camera and shoot pret¬ 
ty pictures and then cut them together 
and watch the magic come as I com- 
fell stories.” The dir 


ly soft-core. Lucas, a fan himself, has 
evoked images from some of the best- 
known writers in the field. Tatooine, 
for example, is much like the arid plan¬ 
et Arrakis in Frank Herbert's famed 
Dune trilogy; that resemblance carries 
even to the skeleton of one of Her¬ 
bert's giant sand snakes in the back¬ 
ground of a Tatooine scene. The bar¬ 
room sequence, with its remarkable 
array of extraterrestrial freaks, is rem¬ 
iniscent of scenes written by Robert 
Heinlein and Samuel Delaney. But as 
Lucas and Producer Kurtz quickly point 
out, Star Wars is not science fiction 
but space fantasy. “Space fantasy al¬ 
lows you more rein to say what you 
want to say,” explains Kurtz. "So that's 
what we call it.” 

Star Wars will find itself competing 
with several other major movies for 


Leia is saved, the Death Star is vaporized 
—oh, come on, you knew it all along 
—and Luke Skywalker, Han Solo, Artoo 
Detoo and Threepio receive the grat¬ 
itude of freedom lovers everywhere. 
For most audiences the only sadness 
in the climax is that the film ends 
and cannot go on and on and on. It is 
surely one of the swiftest two hours 
on celluloid. 

But wait! Darth Vader has escaped, 
cloaked in evil and eager for revenge, 
and the Galactic Empire still holds in 
chains 1,000 solar systems. What hope 
have our gallant adventurers against 
forces so vast and so dark? Another rich¬ 
ly imagined universe of hope, obviously, 
and Lucas is already planning to bring 
them back in the sequel to Star Wars . 
This cannot be The End but is To Be 
Continued... 
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TRADE 


Waging a Case-by-Case War 




In times of recession, nations inev¬ 
itably turn toward protectionism as a 
means of shielding jobs from the threat 
of foreign goods. Even though the West 
and Japan are now recovering from the 
deepest economic slump since the 
1930s, protectionist tendencies remain 
powerful. In an effort to defuse those ten¬ 
dencies in the U S.—where they are 
strong in Congress and among the trade 
unions—President Carter, a committed 
free trader, is trying to solve trade prob¬ 
lems one at a time. The unpleasant al¬ 
ternative would have been to resort to 
high tariff barriers that might set oflT a 
global trade war and raise havoc with 
the fragile world economy. 

Last week Carter brought off a suc¬ 
cess in his case-by-case strategy when 
the Japanese, after complex negotia¬ 
tions, agreed to cut back drastically their 
exports of color TV sets to the UJS. In 
the early 1970s, the Japanese share of 
the U.S. TV set market was about 16%. 
Then last year Japanese imports spurt¬ 
ed to 2.9 million sets—38%' of the 
market—and the trend has continued. 

U.S. unions and four manufacturers 
banded together in a Committee to 
Preserve American Color Television. 
The International Brotherhood of Elec¬ 
trical Workers calculated that 70,000 
jobs already had been lost to the Jap¬ 


anese imports. Last March the Interna¬ 
tional Trade Commission, a six-mem¬ 
ber watchdog group appointed by the 
President, recommended an increase in 
the tariffs on Japanese sets from 5% to 
25%, effective tn August. Displeased by 
that prospect, Carter summoned his 
trade negotiator. Millionaire Dallas 
Lawyer Robert Strauss, the recently re¬ 
tired Democratic Party chairman. 
“Bob.” asked the President, “why don’t 
you see what you can work out?’’ 

On a get-acquainted trip to Tokyo 
in April, Strauss found the Japanese ea¬ 
ger to talk. Their message, as one U.S. 
trade expert summarized it: “So sorry. 
We were taken by surprise by the im¬ 
mense demand for our sets. We are will¬ 
ing to level off exports at 2.5 million 
per year.” But U.S. manufacturers were 
pressing for a rollback to no more than 
1.3 million Japanese sets. Later, Strauss 
met in Washington with Japan's Vice 
Minister of Trade, Minoru Masuda; they 
continued their talks during the early 
May economic summit in London. Last 


Price Surge 


(NflOE SONY PLANT IN SAN DIEGO 
, W»e dowrtobu*jxof too heavy. 


Most of the economic indicators 
released last week confirmed that the 
recovery is progressing well, except 
for one persistent problem area—in¬ 
flation. The surge in the cost of goods 
and services that began at the start of 
the year continued in April, when the 
consumer price index kicked up nearly 
1%, to a compound annual rate of 10%, 
It was the third month this year in which 
the zigzagging inflation rate has hovered 
at or close to the double-digit level. The 
main cause, as in January and February, 
was increases in the cost of food (the 
largest single rise: ground coffee, up 
13%). Because food supplies generally 
are expanding, experts believe that the 
current bulge in food prices has passed 
and that increases during the rest of the 
year ought to be much smaller. 

There was healthy news on other 
fronts. Despite the bitter winter weath¬ 
er, the nation's total output of goods and 
services was revised upward to an annu¬ 
al rate of 6.4%—adjusted for inflation 
—during the first quarter. The prelimi- 
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nary figure released in April—5.29 
—was somewhat less rosy becaus 
earlier guesstimates about the pace a 
which businessmen were rebuilding 
their inventories had been too low. In 
dustrial production remained strong ii 
April, rising by nearly 1%. Althougl 
housing starts, at an annual rate of 1.1 
million, were down from the March lev 
el, they were still an impressive 35^ 
ahead of a year ago. And the seven 
tenths of a percentage point rise in per 
sonal income in April, while only half» 
great as the sizzling increases of Febru¬ 
ary and March, still translates into an in¬ 
fusion of more than $11 billion into the 
wallets of consumers, whose spending 
has been the prime force behind the 
recovery. 












week Strauss and the Japanese ambas¬ 
sador signed an understanding that 
obliges Japan for the next three years 
to cut its color TV exports to the U.S. 
to just 41% of the 1976 level—1.75 mil¬ 
lion sets a year. 

However, the Japanese are allowed 
to assemble as many sets as they wish 
in the U.S.—so long as American work¬ 
ers provide 40% of the labor required 
to turn them into finished products. 
Three big TV makers—Sony, Sanyo and 
Matsushita—already own U.S. plants. 
Two others, Toshiba and Mitsubishi, are 
on the verge of opening production fa¬ 
cilities in the U.S., which will, of course, 
create jobs for Americans. 

Too Hard a Sell. The Japanese re¬ 
action was surprisingly positive. For 
months the Japanese, who are running 
a big trade balance in their favor, have 
been pressed by their Western trading 
partners to hold down their exports and 
import more foreign goods. Reported 
Yomiuri Shimbun. a Tokyo daily. “A re- 
a I i/a lion has been deepening in the in¬ 
dustry that Japan had gone too far in 
pushing sales to the U.S." 

But that is normal. The Japanese 
push their exports—motorcycles, autos, 
microwave ovens, optics—to the limits 
that their markets can bear There is 
even a name for it— shuchu gou . liter¬ 
ally “localized downpour." 

Next on the Carter-Strauss trade 
agenda is an agreement on the shoe 
problem, which politically is even more 
explosive than TV sets Says one White 
House official: “TV has maybe two doz¬ 
en Senators Shoes have 80 Senators ’’ 
Since 1968. lower-priced imported shoes 
have captured 46% of the U.S market. 


Result: 300 American shoe factories 
have been forced to close, ending 70.000 
jobs. While Congress has been clamor¬ 
ing for tariffs and quotas to protect what 
remains of the U.S. shoe industry, 
Strauss has negotiated a tentative 
agreement with two big exporters to the 
U S.—Taiwan and South Korea—that 
would provide for cutbacks in their ship¬ 
ments The White House hopes that 
other majoi exporters, notably Spain, 
Brazil and Uruguay, will continue to re¬ 
strain their shoe exports. 

Though Carter appears to be bat¬ 
tling for free trade, he is, in reality, fight¬ 
ing a delaying action. The institutions 
of quotas and market-sharing arrange¬ 
ments undercut the free-trade principle 
that the U.S., with some lapses, has sup¬ 
ported since World War II. But the Eu¬ 
ropeans, as well as the Japanese, have 
been chipping away at that principle 
steadily—for example, by setting up 
deals that guarantee commodity prices 
for a number of developing countries. 
This bode& ill for the so-called Tokyo 
Round of international trade talks un¬ 
der way in Geneva, originally intended 
to be another breakthrough, like the 
Kennedy Round of the 1960s, in the 
elimination of trade barriers. But as the 
talks proceed, the >Vofld appears to be 
(reading in a different direction. 
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JOBS 


Danger: Not Enough Young at Work 


Why can V they be tike we were. 

Perfect in ev ry way? 

What s the matter with kids 
today? 

One answer is that they cannot find 
jobs, at least jobs they want to stay in 
and grow in. The problem has swollen 
to pandemic proportions since Lyricist 
Lee Adams wrote Kids for the Broad¬ 
way musical Bye Bye Birdie in 1960. 
Massive youth unemployment—and the 
threat of social and political unrest that 
goes with it—now faces the world’s in¬ 
dustrialized democracies, adding to an 
already unnerving brew of mounting in¬ 
flation, trade imbalances and looming 
energy shortages. So grave has the prob¬ 
lem become that seven major world 
leaders, including President Jimmy Car¬ 
ter, resolved at the London economic 
summit to “exchange experience and 
ideas" on youth joblessness, a formal 
recognition that the issue has got too 
big for any one nation to handle. 

Millions of jobless young people be¬ 
tween 16 and 24 roam the streets of 
major U.S , Canadian and European cit¬ 
ies, looking for work by day and cram¬ 
ming into bars, beer halls, sleazy pubs 
and pool rooms at night “Hanging 
around" has become an occupation in it¬ 
self, a dreary, unstructured existence 
with little money and even less fun. 
There is talk of sex, sports and cars, as 
usual, but the main preoccupation is 
with the hopeless job market and what 
governments are doing to stimulate em¬ 
ployment Those attempts range from 
President Carters proposed $1 5 billion 
expansion of current youth employment 
programs to a French scheme that 
would, among other things, pay young 
people $970 in cash to leave the coun¬ 
try and look for jobs elsewhere. 

No Room for Guests. In some 
countries, more youths than ever are 
seeking work. According to the latest 
figures for the nine Common Market 
nations in Western Europe, there are 
about 1 8 million jobless youths; they 
make up 37% of all unemployed in 
the region. In Britain, more than 500,000 
young people are out of work, equal to 
35% of all the unemployed. French 
youths account for 37.6% of the job¬ 
less. West Germany’s youthful unem¬ 
ployment of 24.8% of those out of work , 
is the lowest in Europe, but that con¬ 
trasts with conditions three years ago 
when Germany was importing labor 
(Gastarbeiter, or guest workers) to make 
up for shortages. 

Italy is by far the worst off. There, of¬ 
ficial statistics place youth unemploy¬ 
ment at 36.8% of all unemployed. But 
some Italian experts say the real per¬ 
centage is probably closer to 65%, and 
soars to 80% for people under 30. Vi¬ 
olence has flared, chiefly among frus¬ 


trated students who know they will not 
be able to get jobs when they graduate. 
Riots this spring in major Italian cities 
have killed two policemen and two stu¬ 
dents In Naples, where young people 
probably account for fully half the total 
of 250,000 unemployed, some 30,000 
protesters marched through the center 
of the city last month demanding gov¬ 
ernment job programs. 

Conditions in the U.S have im¬ 
proved slightly Total unemployment 
for people 16 to 24 dipped slightly to 
13.6% in April; that was still well above 
the overall total of 7%. It will be a 
good deal easier for college graduates 
to find jobs this June, corporate re¬ 
cruiters are again visiting campuses in 
large numbers. But for high school grad¬ 
uates the going will be tough, and tough¬ 
er still for high school dropouts One 
example: Rick Turner, an Oregon teen¬ 
ager who quit Franklin High School 
in Portland as a junior last year, has 
still not been able to find a job in the 


BRITAIN. CHECKING JOB OPENINGS 







construction industry. Says he: “The preferring to get by On public assistance signup fbr fed^ndV ftrtded simuifer 
contractors say you can't work unless (ranging from a weekly dole of about jobs. AS M.I.T, Economist Michael 

you’re a member of the union. You $15 in London to unemployment insur- Piore puts it, "In Europe, the young 

can’t join the union unless you’re an ance of up to $95 a week in New York), get mad about unemployment. Here, 

experienced worker.” or to take employment only when they they just get scared." 

For young U.S. blacks and other run out of cash. The sociological consequences of 

nonwhites, the picture is even bleaker. These job jumpers have become so high and persistent youth unemploy- 
Their unemployment rate is double and common that in Britain there is a name ment at their most serious are begin- 

sometimes triple that for white youths, for them: “minijobbers.” A typical ex- ning to show up in Italy. There a class 

depending on the city. ample is Kevin Cross, 16, who lives in of “intellectual unemployed” is growing 

The biggest culprit in the youth em- Clapham, a middle-class neighborhood —a group of university-trained youths 

pk>yment glut is the high birth rates of in south London. He wants to be a brick- determined not to work until positions 

the late 1950s and early 1960s in Eu- layer but is not old enough to get into a they deem worthy for themselves open 

rope, Canada and the U.S. This has government training program. He has up. It is a new phenomenon. It did not 
thrust many young adults into the job had two jobs in the past five months, exist, says Catania University Sociolo- 
market at the very time when the ccon- first in a hairdressing-equipment plant gist Francesco Alberoni, “when people 
omies of the industrialized nations are (the work was “grotty”), now as a por- did not have such expectations and wor- 

still only slowly—in some cases, very ter in a good hotel. The U.S. has its ried about earning enough to eat with 

slowly—recovering from the recent re- minijobbers loo. At 20, Phillip Curry of whatever job they could get.” 
cession. The bulge of teen-agers and Boston has worked briefly at many Part of the answer, at least for poor- 
adults in their early 20s will ease by the deadend jobs, but has spent far more of ly educated youths, is in government- 

19808, a consequence of the sharp de- his adult life looking for work than do- sponsored training programs or on- 

cline in birth rates later in the 1960s. ing it. His goal is to go into business for the-job subsidies to employers. The Ca- 

That still points to five or six additional himself and, as he says, to “get to some- nadian government helps pay for nine 

years of more young people than most place better than where I am.” weeks of summer work for young peo- 

economies can absorb and put to work. Some U.S. critics feel that youth job- pie. France is working with private busi- 
perhaps ten to 15 years if the world econ- lessness is healthy to a certain extent, ness on a program to create 400,000jobs 
omy continues stagnating. In Canada, a time of discovery, of winnowing, a for youths. Italy is about to launch a 
where employment conditions are fair- “natural process of settling permanently $400 million job subsidy program. Brit- 

ly typical, a gloomy government study into the job market,’’as Harvard’s Free- ain pays employers about $17 a week 

says college-trained workers may face man says. There is widespread agree- for 26 weeks to train young people, 

tough competition until 1990. ment that U.S. jobless youths do not In the U.S., there are hardly any 

Another part of the problem is at- feel permanently shut out of the eco- such subsidies, although some jobs are 

titude. Most young people want careers nomic system, as do many of their coun- provided under various federhl and lo- 

not dull, menial work—“McDonald’s terparts in Europe, nor do most of them cal programs at the minimum wage of 

jobs,” as Harvard Economist Richard feel alienated from the work ethic. $2.30 an hour. That is too high, say crit- 

Freeman calls them. The result: more Thousands of New York City youths ics, to encourage employers to train 

and more youths will not work at all, stood in line overnight last month to workers; the minimum should be re¬ 



duced during training periods, perhaps 
subsidized by Government work “schol¬ 
arships” to young people. They would 
receive grants from the Government, 
then turn the money over to employers 
who would use it to finance on-the-job 
training. 

Despite such programs, the real 
problem is the resistance of govern¬ 
ments, including the U.S., to stimulate 
their economies because of inflationary 
fears. The only way to cut unemploy¬ 
ment among youth, says Harvard’s lib¬ 
eral Economist Otto Eckstein, is “to get 
the economy going so we have more 
jobs.” When the adults go back to work, 
the kids will not be far behind. 
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LABOR 

Piping In a New Chief 

With kilt-clad bagpipers wheezing 
Scotland the Brave in a cavernous hall 
filled with cheering, dancing and festive 
hugging, the scene might well have been 
a nationalist celebration in Edinburgh. 
But the hoopla last week was in Los An¬ 
geles, where Scottish-born Douglas Fra¬ 
ser, 60, assumed the presidency of the 
1.4 million-member United Auto Work¬ 
ers at the union's triennial constitutional 
convention. First came an emotional 
farewell by retiring Leonard Woodcock, 
whom President Carter has named to 
head the U.S. liaison office in Peking. 
Then, after a brief, symbolic challenge 
by a black local union officer from Mich¬ 
igan, the U.A.W. delegates approved 
Fraser by acclamation, reflecting the 


dedication tosocial welfare, however, 
auto workers are among the world's 
most privileged wage earners; Kennedy 
quipped at the convocation that just 
about the only paid holiday the U.A.W. 
does not get is Groundhog. Day, “and if 
1 know Leonard, he's working on that." 

Fraser will have quite a few things 
to work on too. For instance, he has 
pledged to continue the union's drive for 
a four-day work week. On another mat¬ 
ter that once seemed equally important 
—reaffiliation with the afl-cio, from 
which Reuther defected in 1968—Fra¬ 
ser’s mandate is less clear. The Los An¬ 
geles delegates voted to authorize union 
leaders to call a special convention with¬ 
in six months to consider the matter, 
but many members fear that reaffiliation 
would strip the U.A.W. of too much au¬ 
tonomy. Though contract bargaining 
time is two years off, Fraser has to start 
persuading white-collar workers that 
their needs will be well represented. 
Union organizing has been going poor¬ 
ly at plants relocated in conservative 
Sunbelt states, and even in the North, 
younger workers are losing interest in 
union activities. 

Fraser knows that the union’s prin¬ 
ciples can be perpetuated only by a new 
generation of leaders. “We have plenty 
of talent out in the plants and in the 
shops," he says. “Wc have to nurture 
it." Time is running out: by 1983, when 
Fraser must retire, every one of Reu- 
ther’s close associates in the U.A.W s 
leadership will have reached retirement 
age as well. 


BRITAIN 

Taken for a Camel Ride? 

Scandals involving the business 
practices of multinational companies 


eriunerite maa&ve 

perateeffort to winoverseasord#s” V 

British Leyland's "slushingas the 
Daily Mail told it, amounted to $19.4 
million in the 1975-76 financial year end 
is estimated at $42.5 million for 1977- 
78. Furthermore, the paper claimed to 
have evidence that these payments were 
authorized by a Cabinet member. In¬ 
dustry Secretary Eric Varley. 

But the Daily Mail’s evidence 
seemed highly questionable. One item 
was a photostat of a letter that the pa¬ 
per said had been sent by Lord Ryder, 
who as chairman of the National En¬ 


terprise Board oversees companies in 
which the government owns shares, to 
British Leyland Chief Executive Alex * 

Park. The letter spoke of a “proposed 
method for dealing with special account 1 -C 

arrangements' " that had been “nodded \ 

through" by Varley. The note went on S 

to mention Ryder's concern about “the < 

escalating trend of payment to contract 
agents,' " especially in the Middle East, 
and included a warning that the com¬ 
pany should not be “taken for a camel 
ride’ in such dangerous territory," ev¬ 
idently referring to shakedowns by un¬ 
scrupulous go-betweens 

Secret Cash. At a tense session in 


the House of Commons, Industry Sec¬ 
retary Varley denied having “nodded 
anything through" that was connected 
with overseas payoffs. A British Leyland 
financial executive named Graham Bar¬ 


ton later admitted that he had forged 
the Ryder letter. But he insisted that he 
had done so only to emphasize “what 1 
regarded as a national scandal," and 
maintained that other documents cited 


in the Daily Mail story were genuine. 
Those included what was described 


as a confidential company report pre¬ 
pared by Barton outlining a system for 
making “special payments" out of Swit¬ 
zerland to British Leyland distributors 


solidarity that has characterized the 
union for decades. 

Social Goals. Fraser, too, is an em¬ 
blem of that unity. Like Woodcock, he is 
a man in the mold of Walter Reuther, 
the visionary U.A.W. president who was 
killed in an air crash seven years ago. 
Once a metal finisher in a De Soto plant. 
Fraser became a boy-wonder local pres¬ 
ident and was Reuther’s administrative 
assistant for most of the 1950^. As a 
union vice president in 1970, he seemed 
a likely choice to inherit “the Red¬ 
head’s" post, but lost out when the 
union's executive board recommended 
Woodcock by one vote. More gregarious 
than Woodcock, a punchier speaker, a 
hair more liberal, Fraser signals a 
change in style rather than substance. 

That means, most significantly, that 
the U.A.W. will continue to uphold the 
Reutherian philosophy of pursuing so¬ 
cial goals no less fervently than higher 
wages. The union has long championed 
national health insurance, and both Ted 
Kennedy and Jimmy Carter dropped by 
to affirm their pwn commitment to that 
goal {see The VS.). For all their 





have become so commonplace that ex¬ 
posing them is emerging as a growth in¬ 
dustry in itself. Last week when the Lon¬ 
don tabloid Daily Mail published an 
expose of an elaborate system of alleged 
bribes and payoffs maintained by Brit¬ 
ain's big, government-controlled auto¬ 
maker, British Leyland Motor Corp., the 
shock waves reached the highest levels 
of Britain's shaky Labor government. 

The story raised questions about the 
exposers as well as the exposed. British 
Leyland has some similarities to the 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp., the American 
company whose use of secret money to 
help win sales abroad touched off the 
current concern over international busi¬ 
ness ethics. Like Lockheed, the British 
auto giant (1976 sales: $4.9 billion) had 
to seek government assistance to keep 
it going; in 1975 the British government 
spent millions to buy 95% of the com¬ 
pany's stock and rescue it from bank¬ 
ruptcy. Also like the American firm, 
British Leyland depends heavily on its 
export business. The Daily Mail charged 
that the firm has been “paying bribes 
and conspiring to defraud foreign gov- 
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and agents. Among the abuses men¬ 
tioned was a practice of overbilling dis¬ 
tributors so that they would appear to 

BRITISH ENTERPRISE BOARD S LORD RYDER 
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ftave tittle taxable profit;, secret, cash 
payments would then be ^suitcased" to 
them—literally carried in satchels—or 
deposited in numbered bank accounts 
in Switzerland or Liechtenstein. 

Varley ordered Ryder to lead an in¬ 
vestigation into the slush-fund chaiges. 
but pressure was mounting on the gov¬ 
ernment to conduct a separate inquiry 
In any case, the discovery of some 
non-contract payments abroad would 
hardly come as a surprise Sir Fred Cath- 
erwood. chan man of the British Over¬ 
seas Trade Board, candidly admitted 
last week that "in one-third of our mar¬ 
kets, bribery is a way of life *' None¬ 
theless. the Daily Mails story could 
hardly have come at a more awkward 
lime Only two weeks ago, at the 1 on- 
don summit. British officials joined rep¬ 
resentatives from the U S and other 
countries in solemnly pledging to help 
stamp out the very practices with which 
British Leyland is charged 


OIL 

Billion-Barrel Question 

Two powerful visitors from the 
world of oil aie due at the While House 
this week Saudi Arabia’s Crown Pi nice 
Fahd and his Harvard-educated Oil 
Minister, Sheik Ahmed Zaki Yamam 
The two Saudis may be able to help an¬ 
swer a multibillion-harre! question that 
has been troubling Western countries for 
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months: Will iht price of oil go Oparin, 
further threatening the still fragile re¬ 
covery from recession, or will fttel costs 
level off for a while? 

So far, no one seems to know. The 
confusion stems in large part from a 
schism among the 13 members of the 
Organization of Petroleum Lxporting 
Countries At their December meeting 
in Qatar, the cartel broke into two war¬ 
ring camps (Time Dec. 27) Eleven 
members, led by Iran and Iraq, raised 
their prices by 10%. to an average $12.70 
per hbl. (v $2 30 per bbl in pre-embar¬ 
go 197^), they also agreed to hike prices 
a further 5% on July I. But the Saudis 
and their allies, the United Arab Emir¬ 
ates. arguing that higher fuel costs would 
hamper the recovery of the industrial¬ 
ized woild, raised their prices by only 
5' i Today their oil. which accounts for 
one-third of one’s output, sells for 
$12.08 per bbl 

Some one leaders have tried to 
close the rift, but so far without success 
The latest attempt was made by Pres¬ 
ident Carlos Andres Perez of Venezuela. 

In a fast-paced lour of the Middle Last. 
Peicz sought to persuade his warring 
OPi c colleagues to accept a compromise 
His proposal was presumably along 
these lines- the Lleven would forgo the 
5% price increase scheduled to go into 
effect in July, m return, so the specu¬ 
lation goes, the Saudis and Emu ales 
would allow their prices to use, grad¬ 
ually closing the 1 0% differential 

Perez is optimistic about an even- 


m' ty tain 

three hard-lifter for higher prices 
—Iran, Iraq and Nigeria—seem com¬ 
mitted to press ahead with the 5% rise. 

Big Losers. On balance, the Saudis 
and the Emirate allies appear to have 
been winning the price war. Despite 
winter storms that hindered tanker load¬ 
ings at Saudi ports and heightened U.S. 
demand for imported petroleum, the 
lower Saudi and Emirate prices forced 
the increase in the average world price 
of oil to remain a couple of percentage 
points below the posted 10%. Now. as 
warm weather reduces heating-oil de¬ 
mand. the world oil market has softened 
somewhat, making price more impor¬ 
tant than ever. As a result, Saudi and 
Emirate sales have been soaring; Saudi 
output, averaging 10 million bbl. per 
day, has increased more than 15% since 
last year A fire at an Aramco facility 
has temporarily crimped Saudi perfor¬ 
mance. Still, the big losers in the price 
competition have so far been Iran, 
whose production last month fell 16%. 
to 5 41 billion bbl., and Iraq, whose out¬ 
put is nearly one-third below its 1976 
level. 

On the eve of his White House vis¬ 
it, Yamam reaffirmed Saudi Arabia's 
determination to help the West's hes¬ 
itant recovery by holding prices at their 
present level Said he. "Unless you have 
a strong economy, you cannot be a good 
customer ’’ He will get no argument on 
that point from Jimmy Carter. 


Coffee Breaks 

Coffee with cream and sugar-and 
chicory, wheat, molasses, bran and 
caramel* 

With the cost of brown gold hov¬ 
ering above $4 per lb and sales begin¬ 
ning to fall off, producers arc hustling a 
variety of substitutes, additives and ex¬ 
tenders to take the sting out of coffee 



puces. General HxxJs. the biggest US 
coffee roaster (Maxwell House. Yuban, 
Sanka) is test marketing a new hi and. 
called Mellow Roast, that is a combi¬ 
nation of coffee and othei ingredients 
-46'v wheat, bran and molasses in the 
instant Mellow Roast ads not only stress 
low price (about $2 90 for 8 o/.. of in¬ 
stant) but also maintain that the addi¬ 
tives yield "a delicious coffee taste with¬ 
out the bitterness" of the real thing 
Nestle s entry in the field, which goes 
by the tongue-twisting name of Sun Rise 
Instant Coffee Mellowed with Chicory, 
is aimed at the younger generation 
raised on sweet cola drinks. Sun Rise 
contains 46% chicory, a nutty-flavored 
herb long used in Europe and the U S. 
South to ‘stretch’’ coffee, and at $2.88 
per 8-oz. jar. it costs less than the com¬ 
pany’s regular instant brands. The Chi¬ 
cago-based Jewel Food chain reports 
brisk sales of its own $3.19-pcr-lb. cof- 
fee-and-chicory blend at stores in the 
Midwest. 

A California firm. Imported Fine 
Products, is distributing Buisman s Cof¬ 
fee Extender, a ccntury-old Dutch con¬ 
coction of caramel find calcium phos¬ 
phate, at $4 to $5 per lb.; two tablespoons 
of Buisman’s, long used in schools and 
hospitals, will double the yield of a 
pound of coffee. Another caramel-based 
extender, Coffee S-T-R-E-T-C-H, now 
being sold in 1,000 Denver-area grocery 


stores, is selling fast at about 69c for a 
half-ounce packet. It too boosts the yield 
of a can of coffee by 100% 

Procter & Gamble’s entry in the 
cheapcr-java derby. Folger’s Flaked 
C offee ($2 99 for a 13 oz. can), has no ex¬ 
tenders but still yields 20% more brewed 
coffee per pot than ordinary ground va¬ 
rieties The secret the coffee is shaved 
into tiny flakes to increase the surface 
area that comes in contact with the hot 
water 

Some consumers, forsaking coffee 
altogether, are showing new interest in 
old substitutes such as Postum, the all¬ 
grain brew invented by C.W. Post in 
1895 to cure "coffee nerves." Locally 
marketed versions, like Grandpa 
Knight’s Cafe-Grano. an all-grain roast 
sold in the Cincinnati-Dayton area for 
$1.89 per lb . are also in demand as re¬ 
placements. 

The new brews and blends will have 
some time to prove themselves on the 
market. Retail coffee prices have risen 
nearly 170% since a devastating freeze 
struck Brazil in 1975; cold winds blew 
through the country again last week, 
possibly damaging next year's crop and 
threatening supplies. Though there have 
been some signs of a softening in coffee 
prices,*nost experts now believe it will 
be several years before the cost of a 
pound of ground roast will sink back to 
even $3. 


''Soy, buddy* couldyou spate 4 cvp of cofloaP" 






When BMW speaks of la difference, it distinguishes between 
the showy and the superb, the merely large and the truly great. 

At time we make the distinction between mere readers, and 
readers in a position to buy. In other words, prospects. 

In the area of automobiles, consider this: On the average, 
every 100 time families own 133 cars. And these affluent families 
comprise a major force in quality markets everywhere. 

For this reason BMW consistently displays its superior prod¬ 
ucts in the international editions of TIME. There is a difference- 
and BMW knows it. 
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ginia On nights when Daughter Lynda 
heads out campaigning alone with 
Chuck, Lady Bird also likes to play Miz 
Lillian's role: babysitting for the kids, 

Lucinda, 8, and Catherine, 6. 

■ 

"I'm in good company." gloated Ab¬ 
stract Expressionist Robert Mother- 
well. As the latest artist to create a wine 
label for the renowned French vintner 
Baron Philippe de Rothschild, 75, 
Motherwell joined the ranks of Picas¬ 
so, Chagall, Miro and Braque. Titled 
Les Caves (the wine cellars), his design 
is a “primordial image," he explained 
as he signed and numbered the labels 
on a dozen bottles of 1974 Chateau Mou- 
ton Rothschild in Manhattan. “Chagall 
and Braque did joyful symbols, but I 
have a much 9eeper feeling about wine," 


WILDER & FRIENDS OUT OF THEIR DEPTH IN THE WORLD'S GREATEST LOVER 


Gene Wilder is m over his head. 
In his new film. The Worlds Greatest 
Lover, he plays a doltish Midwestern 
baker who goes to Hollywood and 
changes his name to Rudy Valentine 
When his wife (played by Carol Kane) 
lets the bathtub overflow in the couples 
posh hotel suite. Wilder passes it off as 
an added luxury of the place and swims 
laps, to the astonishment of his aunt and 
uncle. The slapstick is pure Wilder He 
not only stars in the film but is also the 
writer, director and producer—a qua¬ 
druple task he says “makes me want to 
go home and cry sometimes." Despite 
the obvious comic overtones. Wilder, 42, 
insists that his film is romantic at the 
core Says he “Everything I write is a 


love story and emotionally autobio¬ 
graphical ” 

■ 

“Em not the boldest person in the 
world. In fact, Em fairly retiring." says 
Lady Bird Johnson. Yet in 1964. cam¬ 
paigning for Lyndon, the First Lady 
once made 47 speeches in four days on 
a whistle-stop tour of the South. Back 
on the hustings in Virginia, Lady Bird, 
64. is again gamely speaking at lun¬ 
cheons and asking audiences to ante up 
contributions at fund raisers Her mes¬ 
sage- “I don’t presume to tell Virginians 
about Virginia politics, but 1 do know 
Chuck Robb." Robb, 37, her lawyer 
son-in-law, is after the Democratic nom¬ 
ination for Lieutenant Governor of Vir- 



LADY BIRD JOHNSON STUMPS IN VIRGINIA WITH CHARLES & LYNDA ROBB 



ARTIST MOTHERWELL SIGNS HIS ART ON A BOTTL 

said Motherwell, who received 16 cases 
of Mouton (approximate value: $5,000) 
for his labors. “It’s basic and tradition¬ 
al, a permanent part of civilization " 

■ 

Justice was served last week on the 
quiet banks of the Potomac. In his first 
public appearance since he resigned 
from the Supreme Court in November 
1975. William O. Douglas, 78, attend¬ 
ed the ceremonies dedicating to him 
the 20,200-acre Chesapeake and Ohio 
National Historical Park The hundreds 
gathered in his honor needed no re¬ 
minder that it was Douglas who spear¬ 
headed a campaign to save the 184- 
mile towpath along the C & O canal 
from becoming a highway—in 1954 he 








BREWSTER GIVES FORD AN AWARD A A THANKS FOR THE BIRTHDAY PARTY 
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ABEL COMMISSIONED BY THE BARON 

led conservationists on an eight-day hike 
from Georgetown to Cumberland, Md., 
to publicize the cause At the dedi¬ 
cation ceremonies, Douglas' wife Cathy 
unveiled a bust of her husband as six 
Supreme Court Justices, including Chief 
Justice Warren Burger, looked on. 
‘Thanks for coming. Chief,” smiled 
Douglas. “This has to be a quorum.” 
Though he looked frail and gaunt in 
his wheelchair, he made some appro¬ 
priate ad lib remarks in a thin, reedy 
voice and promised his audience to 
get well and hike again “the whole 
distance." 

■ 

At Yale everything seemed to be 
happening at once. Among the recip- 


ients of honorary degrees was a well- 
tanned and teary-eyed Gerald Ford, 
who received a standing ovation as Pres¬ 
ident Kingman Brewster read his ci¬ 
tation. “It look someone to get the house 
clean in time for the birthday parly. 
Somehow, you managed to get us ready 
to celebrate. Like the tall ships, you were 
a symbol of stately and cheerful seren¬ 
ity.” Brewster, who was leaving the uni¬ 
versity after 14 often stormy years as 
president, then got a surprise honorary 
degree himself (“You have been the dis¬ 
turber of placid assumptions and the 
preserver of the peace”). Amid the aza¬ 
leas and tulips of his campus residence, 
Brewster was later sworn in as U S Am¬ 
bassador to Great Britain The man who 
administered the oath of office Cyrus 
Vance, his old friend and as Secretary 
of State, his new boss, who had inter¬ 
rupted his talks at Geneva to fly back 
at his own expense to waich his son Cy¬ 
rus Vance Jr. graduate with the class 
of 77 

■ 

Some enchanted evening, they al¬ 
ways said. Mary Martin and Ethel 
Merman would appear together in a 
two-woman show on Broadway. And so 
it finally happened in a one-night ben¬ 
efit replete with hoops and hoopla and 
costumes from South Pacific, Gypsy and. 
of course. Hello, Dolly 1 Briefly joining 
the high jinks onstage were the likes of 
Yul Brynner, Burgess Meredith, Joel 
Grey and Geoffrey Holder—who 
kicked up their heels in an all-male cho¬ 
rus line. When it was over. Ethel, 68. 
sighed. “Em on Cloud Nine,” and Mary. 
63. was still savoring the roars of the au¬ 
dience. “It was like we had hit twelve 
home runs at Yankee Stadium." Nat¬ 
urally there is talk about repeating the 
evening as a television special, but Mary 
is reluctant. ‘Td like to keep it as a mem¬ 
ory, as one of my best memories of this 
little ole planet." 



The frequency of the most 
common types of cancer 
varies in different countries 
of the world. But whatever the 
site, and wherever the country, 
the earlier the diagnosis, the 
greater the possibility for 
successful treatment. 

For further information, contact your 
local cancer organization, or write to: 
International Union Against Cancer 
3 ruedu Conseil-General 
1205 Geneva, Switzerland 












How to Deal with the Russians 



In the icign of Elizabeth I. an Eng¬ 
lish agent for the Muscovy Co. of Lon¬ 
don had this advice about dealing with 
the Russians “Make your bargains 
plain, and put them in writing ” Amer¬ 
icans staring across the mahogany of 
detente sometimes learn the hard way 
—in the 1972 wheat deal, for example 
—that, for Communists, the Russians 
can be very good at doing business. 

They can also be extremely difficult, 
full of contradictions and imperatives 
that are hard for Amencans to compre¬ 
hend Westerners tend to regard nego¬ 
tiations as a vehicle leading to compro¬ 
mise The Soviets more often view them 
as a struggle to be won The difference 
is all the more important right now be¬ 
cause the U S. and the Soviet Union face 
a series of negotiations, beginning with 
SALT ll in Geneva last week, that will de¬ 
termine relations between the two coun¬ 
tries for many years to come. 

One major problem in dealing with 
the Soviets is their xenophobia. Though 
they have grown considerably more so¬ 
phisticated about the outside world in re¬ 
cent years, they still show a distrust of 
foreigners that borders on paranoia and 
a defensiveness that can make them 
downright offensive. In one of his Da¬ 
vid Frost interviews, for example, Rich¬ 
ard Nixon recalled a conversation Pres¬ 
ident Eisenhower once had with Nikita 
Khrushchev. Eisenhower lamented that 
he could never seem to get away from 
the intrusions of the telephone. Khru¬ 
shchev responded—irrelevantly and in¬ 


correctly—with a tirade about how the 
Soviets have far more telephones than 
the Americans. 

U S. negotiators, whether they are 
involved with armaments, trade or soft 
drinks, should bear in mind some of 
these lessons in dealing with the 
Russians: 

COUNT THE SILVERWARE. In their 
contacts of late with the outside world, 
the Russians have usually proved them¬ 
selves stolidly tough and reasonably 
honest. Usually. In talks on the televi¬ 
sion rights for the 1980 Olympics. CBS 
believed until the last minute that it had 
concluded a bargain—only to learn that 
the Russians had gone to nbc for $85 
million. A British diplomat recalls how 
during one negotiation “a Soviet diplo¬ 
mat led me to believe—by appropriate 
nods and silences, though never utter¬ 
ing a word—that he was willing to share 
certain information. When I showed 
him what I had, he read it avidly. When 
I asked him for his stuff in return, he in¬ 
sisted- and technically correctly—that 
he never promised anything of the sort.” 
Some of this may be sheer love of the 
game; Russians are very good at chess 

DO NOT GO PUBLIC. In March, by 
revealing the U.S negotiating position 
with considerable fanfare even before 
Cyrus Vance had his first meeting with 
Leonid Brezhnev, Jimmy Carter learned 
a vivid lesson in how not to deal with 
Moscow The Soviets are conservative 
and secretive; they publicize the work¬ 
ings of government only for purposes of 
propaganda Nor do they appreciate or 
even understand the Western practice 
of leaking information to the press 

WEAR AN OLD TIMEX AND BRING 
A CAR. Whenever Leonid Brezhnev be¬ 
comes involved in IJ S.-Soviet dealings, 
it is well to remember that he collects 
I) fine clocks and watches and 2) very 
expensive cars. Once during Henry Kis¬ 
singer's last tnp to Moscow in 1976, 
Brezhnev blithely made off with the gold 
wristwatch belonging to State Depart¬ 
ment Counselor Helmut Sonnenfeldl. 
Brezhnev already owns a Rolls-Royce 
Silver Cloud, a Cadillac, a Lincoln, a Cit¬ 
roen- Maserati sports car, a Mercedes 
450 SLC and a Russian Zil, so there 
seem to be few automotive baubles with 
which to tempt him. A Pinto station 
wagon, perhaps. 

AVOID THE PERSONALITY TRAP. 

Jimmy Carter has suggested that much 
of the success of U.S.-Soviet relations 
will depend upon the relationship he de¬ 
velops with Brezhnev. Personal relation¬ 
ships can be helpful, but it may be a 
dangerous form of self-delusion to ex¬ 
pect much from them. The. Russians 
have a proverb: Druzhba druzhboi, a 



ILLUSTRATIONS FOR TIME BY GERRY CERSTf N 


sluzhba sluzhboi —friendship is friend¬ 
ship. and work .is work. At Yalta and 
even earlier, F.D.R. unwisely thought he 
could succeed by developing a personal 
friendship with Stalin, but the ideolog¬ 
ical gap proved unbridgeable. Says Har¬ 
vard Soviet Expert Adam Ulam: “So¬ 
viet leaders don’t respond to the good- 
fellow treatment.” Brezhnev and Nixon 
seem to have understood one another 
well. But the strongest ingredient there 
may have been the Russian appreciation 
of Nixon's unpredictability and his air 
of being thoroughly in charge—at least 
until he was undermined by Watergate. 

LEARN IMPERTURBABLE PATIENCE. 
As Dean Acheson said in 1947, “The 
business of dealing with the Russians is 
a long, long job.” Ulam says that the 
Russians have no special trick or magic 
as negotiators. “They simply wear you 
out by constantly saying nyet. Ameri¬ 
cans unfortunately do not have staying 
power. We are too eager. We have hot 
pants for an agreement.” U.S. negoti¬ 
ators might train for the ordeal by. say, 
sitting across from their spouses at a din¬ 
ing room table, arraying a phalanx of 
mineral water bottles in between, and 
trying over a period of ten hours or so 
to hammer out a marriage contract that 
covers who does the dishes after what 
meals on what days of the week, who 
make»»the beds when, who cleans the 
cat's litter pan, and so on. 

Russian negotiators can be not only 
uncivil but personally offensive, all in 
the interest of provoking or distracting 
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their opponents. To negotiate with the 
Russians, says an American ambassa¬ 
dor, “you must have enormous patience, 
doggedness, fantastically thick skin and 
the ability to hit hard/' 

CULTIVATE CLARITY, BUT ALSO 
FLEXIBILITY. The Russians respond best 
when approached with clear, firm, di¬ 
rect goals. At the same time, it is well 
to keep them off balance by never al¬ 
lowing them to know in every detail 
how the U S. will respond in specific 
situations. 

The U.S., being a democracy, labors 
under a negotiating disadvantage. In the 
midst of the first SALT talks, debate with¬ 
in the U S. Government—among the 
White House, Congress, the Pentagon 
and the State Department—confined 
and prolonged the process. 

DON'T SURPRISE, DON'T CONDE¬ 
SCEND. The Soviets, on the other hand, 
suffer from a certain dour rigidity that 
dampens any improvisational impulse. 
Everything is planned in advance; ev¬ 
erything emanates from the Kremlin. 
Surprises offend the Soviets. Says one 
West German diplomat “Often you feel 
your Russian counterpart needs to check 
with Moscow if you propose a tea 
break.” Although Russian negotiators 
are entrusted with little discretionary 
power, their dogmatism can sometimes 
be penetrated through judicious use of 
the well-timed—and lengthy—unoffi¬ 
cial lunch or dinner. Via such “back 
channels,” and with sufficient lubrica¬ 
tion, each side can get a feeling for the 
other’s negotiating terrain. 

At the same time, nothing can tor¬ 
pedo a negotiation faster than even a 
hint of disrespect. The Soviets want to 
be treated like a great power. “They’re 
ve^ sensitive to any notion that they’re 
being treated as less than equals,” 
says former Commerce Secretary Peter 
Peterson. 

■ 

During a student strike at the State 
University of New York at Buffalo in 
1970, Novelist John Barth, a teacher 
there, remarked: “I’m totally bored by 
the situation, the critical importance of 
which I absolutely affirm.” If they are 
to succeed with the Russians, U.S. ne¬ 
gotiators must always cultivate a certain 
fatalism. The Soviets sign agreements 
when they believe it is valuable for them 
to do so; otherwise, they do not sign. 
Still, the Soviet perspective on the world 
has enlarged and the Russians have 
glimpsed international vistas—trade 
and technology, for example—that re¬ 
quire accommodations with the rest of 
the world. A growing self-confidence has 
somewhat softened the Soviet trucu¬ 
lence. Such factors may be the best hope 
for getting the Soviets to take up their 
pens and bestow their signatures at least 
on SALT’S limited contracts of nuclear 
forbearance. lent* Morrow 
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IJc for Fido, Fifi and Friends 


As any urban dweller knows, the 
U S is quite literally going to the dogs 
—to say nothing of cats, canaries, par¬ 
akeets, turtles and. indeed, a whole 
Noah’s ark of creatures. Accompanying 
the pet population explosion is the spec¬ 
tacular growth of medical care dedicat¬ 
ed solely to Fido, Fifi, Polly and friends 
There are now 30,000 doctors of veter¬ 
inary medicine in the U.S., and the num¬ 
ber is rising. In addition, there arc more 
than 1,000 US and Canadian animal 
hospitals. These range from small store¬ 
front one-doctor facilities to such gleam¬ 
ing temples of animal care as the nine- 
story Animal Medical Center on New 
York's East Side, an edifice that has op¬ 
erating rooms, pharmacies, research 
labs and a 24-hour emergency room. 

Nowhere has this heightened inter¬ 
est in animal medicine been more em¬ 
phatically displayed than at the annual 
meeting of the American Animal Hos¬ 
pital Association (a.a.ii.a.), which at¬ 
tracted some 2.500 vets from the U S 
and 15 other countries to Boston this 
year The conventioneers were shown 
everything from daily birth control pills 
for fecund bitches and orthopedic brac¬ 
es for dachshunds (whose elongated pro¬ 
portions make them prone to backaches) 
to monster gas-filled balloons that can 
deliver anesthetics during surgery on 
horses. Still, the greatest interest was 
stirred by the plethora of scientific pa¬ 
pers underscoring a little-known facet 
of the pet craze: for all their infatuation 
with the animal kingdom. Americans all 
too often mistreat their pets—frequently 
out of misguided kindness 

Like their masters, many pets arc 
too fat for their own good. The reason, 
explained San Antonio Vet Oscar Woy- 


tek, is that Americans tend to feed their 
animals, especially dogs, the same high- 
quality, cooked table meats with which 
they gorge themselves That not only 
adds beastly pounds, but hurts the an¬ 
imal in other ways A German shep¬ 
herd, for instance, can exert so much 
pressure with his jaws (700 lbs per sq. 
in ) that he can easily splinter a cooked 
bone into tiny shrapnel-like pieces, some 
of which may perforate his intestines 
It is far better, says a.a u a President 
Warren Walker, to give dogs uncooked 
shank or knuckle bones, which are hard¬ 
er and less likely to fragment. 

Root Canalt. Teeth arc also often 
neglected Milwaukee Vet Ray Pahle 
pointed out that he regularly removes 
tartar buildup from canine choppers, 
caps those that have worn down and has 
even done cosily root canal work on ab¬ 
scessed teeth. Pahle also suggested an 
easy remedy for animal bad breath, 
brush the offender's teeth daily—if he al¬ 
lows it Other vets noted the growth of 
a more serious problem heart worm—a 
musquito-borne parasite that lodges in 
the heart, can reach a foot in length and 
blocks the oxygen supplied to the body 
Eventually the dog tiics after the slight¬ 
est exertion Several drugs are now avail¬ 
able to prevent and treat this spreading 
canine disease 

Some pet problems can be handled 
with the oldest of remedies loving caie 
and companionship, fn many cases. To¬ 
peka Animal Dermatologist George Do¬ 
ering reported, dogs resort to tail-chew¬ 
ing as a ploy to get attention from a 
neglectful master. Docring’s prescrip¬ 
tion. either, devote more time to the pel 
or. if Rover is willing, bring in another 
dog as a playmate. 
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God, Women and 

THE FEMINIZATION OF AMERICAN CULTURE 

by ANN DOUGLAS 
403 pages. Knopf. $15. 

Ann Douglas is a 35-year-old Amer¬ 
ican literature scholar with a provoca¬ 
tive thesis. It is that U.S. mass consum¬ 
er culture was born about 150 years ago 
in the pious alliance of middle-class 
women and the liberal Protestant cler¬ 
gy of the Northeast Expansionist, mas¬ 
culine America was also getting started 
at this time but, argues the author, the 
period was one of intellectual and spir¬ 
itual decline. 

Douglas reasons thus, the stern, rig¬ 
orous theology of the Puritan fathers was 
eventually weakened by the less de¬ 
manding beliefs of such sects as Con¬ 
gregationalism and Unitarianism. 
Women, once full working partners in 
clearing and planting the New World, 
were turned by industrialization and 
commerce into homemakers and 
clotheshorses. Shunted to the sidelines, 
these women and the liberal clergy 
sought power as guardians of art, liter¬ 
ature and refinement. America's senti¬ 
mental education began Feeling be¬ 
came more prized than thinking. 
Popular literature grew trashier at the 
same time that magazine and book pub¬ 
lishing was burgeoning Narcissism 
flourished, and with it a greater appe¬ 
tite for the products and kitsch of pop¬ 
ular culture. 

To support this bold brief, Douglas, 
who teaches at Columbia University, 
baa rummaged through the cultural bric- 
a-brac of American Victoriana—minis- 


the Power Effete 

terial bombast, dreadful 19th century 
novels, and fatuous, hypocritical ladies' 
magazines. She has made the proper 
linkages to British Victorianism and 
German romantic philosophy. She has 
analyzed the lives and works of 30 wom¬ 
en and 30 liberal clergymen (there was 
a high percentage of literary Unitari¬ 
ans). There is an excellent chapter on 
the life of Margaret Fuller, the Amer¬ 
ican Transcendentalist who challenged 
the sentimental female stereotype by 
participating in the activity and danger 
of Italy’s struggle for independence. 
Douglas also offers a penetrating chap¬ 
ter in which the works of Herman Mel¬ 
ville are seen as bitter social criticisms 
subtly designed to repudiate the values 
of the reader. 

Anti-lntellectualism. Though 
steeped in the 19th century, Douglas 
takes an important part of her text from 
Richard Hofstadter’s Anti-Intellectual- 
ism in American Life (1963). In the 
heavy, bunkered prose of the embattled 
intellectual, the historian wrote that “to 
the extent that it becomes accepted in 
any culture that religion is largely an af¬ 
fair of the heart or of the intuitive qual¬ 
ities of the mind and that the rational 
mind is irrelevant or worse, so far it will 
be believed that the rational faculties are 
barren or perhaps dangerous.” 

Hofstadter’s book rode a main¬ 
stream of the national experience. His 
words applied to the egghead-baiting 
and benign neglect of the ’50s, but they 
were also prophetic for the drug culture 
of the '60s and the trivialized mysticism 
of the '70s. The Feminization of Amer¬ 


ican Culture attempts to tap jan under¬ 
ground current. It is that meandering 
flow of frustrations, veiled hostilities and 
confusions about power and innocence 
so common to the powerless. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe shrewdly 
perceived the women that Douglas 
writes about as the “Pink and White 
Tyranny.” This, according to the author, 
was “the drive of the 19th century Amer¬ 
ican women to gain power through the 
exploitation of their feminine identity 
as their society defined it.” Respectable 
women would, in effect, profit by turn¬ 
ing themselves into grotesques of sen¬ 
timentality—vulnerable, unselfish crea¬ 
tures dedicated, as one clergyman put 
it, to “the world’s comfort and blessing.” 
The crude sexual equivalent is the street¬ 
walker whose bizarre costumes are in¬ 
tended to match her customers’ porno¬ 
graphic fantasies. 

Douglas has little difficulty demon¬ 
strating Victorian America’s perver¬ 
sions of intellect and emotion. They 
were generously paraded in popular 
novels and magazines of the mid-1800s 
—the overwhelming number of which 
were written by and for women. There 
was a type of story in which women who 
had suffered male brutality exacted the 
dubious revenge of Christian forgiveness 
—or “punitive mercy.” Consolation lit¬ 
erature like Stepping Heavenwardi 1869) 
took the sting out of death by furnish¬ 
ing heaven with the comforts of home. 
Guides to female etiquette competed 
vigorously for attention, while they ad¬ 
vised their readers to shun the crudities 
of the business world. The Rev. Horace 
Bushnell, a Connecticut Congregation¬ 
alism spoke of women’s "beautiful er* 
rand/’ and Sarah Hale, editor and writ- 






er for Godey's iMdy’s Book, envisioned 
a true Christian civilization in which 
men were more like women and wom¬ 
en more like angels. 

Whether such banalities are the 
causes or the effects of mass consumer 
culture is a question for unrewarding cir¬ 
cular arguments. That banality is essen¬ 
tial in selling most of the cultures goods 
and services is unarguable. Douglas' 
“feminization" is also very real and it 
still goes on, even when masquerading 
as women's liberation. In a recent ad a 
comely Ms. tells her mechanic what she 
thinks is wrong with her car. The mes¬ 
sage carried below: “Sometimes . to 
zoom in on the problem .. it takes a 
woman's touch." The image of female 
competence is married to the suggestion 
that feminine intuition exists. Douglas 
may be a bit of a cultural elitist but she 
would never define liberation as having 
it both ways. R.Z. Sheppard 
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rent mistress as Caroline’s laay ui uiv 
bedchamber. For her part, Caroline 
quickly takes the cut of the prince's jib 
and calls him a “slobbering, drunken, ef¬ 
feminate pig." 

Public Affection. Husband and 
wife then set out on a pitched battle that 
lasts some 25 years The prince wants 
to flush Caroline out of his life. Her goal 
is “the mental and physical destruction 
of my husband and the eventual isola¬ 
tion from him of all public affection " 
Politicians come to this party, the Whigs 
siding with the prince in the hopes of dis¬ 
crediting George 111 and the Tories. The 
prince spurs an investigation to show 
that Caroline is guilty of adultery. Ca- 
gily, she gives her pursuers ample sus¬ 
picion but no proof. 

Condon treats these complicated 
forces as if they all added up to the 
mechanism of a cuckoo clock. The char- 



lie favor with predictable but amusing 
regularity. Condons style, which has 
seemed preachy and sodden in recent 
years, achieves some of the snap and 
malice that enlivened such earlier works 
as The Oldest Confession and The Man¬ 
churian Candidate . Caroline, he writes, 
“tends to overdress except at the bod¬ 
ices, which are cut so low, the gossip 
goes, that one can see the top of Sir Sid¬ 
ney Smith's head." Or, with more sub¬ 
tlety. “She sets her own fashions in 
dress and, in consequence, introduces 
the smirk to British society." 

Sharp Edge. In a note at the be¬ 
ginning, Condon warns that “this is not 
a history " In a note at the end, he in¬ 
sists that except for several fictional 
characters and situations, “the rest is 
starkest history as it was lived " Both 
statements cannot be true, but it hardly 
matters. The Abandoned Woman is nei¬ 
ther a profound distortion of the record 
nor a historical expose, but rather an 
act of literary sword swallowing. It is a 
tale with plenty of sharp edge and no vis- 
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he was introducetAu sum.v. 
timidation If the whites no longer 
kicked him. they inevitably stepped on 
the spot that Wright was mopping in 
the hospital laboratory and tracked the 
dirty water around “If I ever really hot¬ 
ly hated unthinking whites," he recalls, 
“it was then. Not once during my en¬ 
tire slay at the institute did a single white 
person show enough courtesy to avoid a 
wet step " 

Wright's first crisis of conscience 
came when, as a dishwasher, he no¬ 
ticed a white cook spitting into the 
soup. To tell or not to tell the boss 
was the question. In the South, such tat¬ 
tling would have led to his being fired. 
He pondered his dilemma: “l wondered 
if a Negro who did not smile and grin 
was as morally loathsome to whites 
as a cook who spat into the food." 


WRIGHT IN PARIS, 1960 

#ilh morning-glory eyes. 

}k was dismissed; Wright stayed 
the 1930s Wright embraced the 
interracial promise of the Communist 
Party. With “eyes as round and open 
and wet as morning-glories," he made 
the first real emotional commitment of 
his life But it was not, as they say, a two- 
way street The party was interested in 
him only insofar as it could use him 
He was promptly elected executive sec¬ 
retary of his unit because the faction sup¬ 
porting him figured that the opposition 
would not dare vote against a bona fide 
Negro. 

As unit boss, Wright had to deal with 
a fiery newcomer who, presumably act¬ 
ing on orders from above, denounced a 
veteran Communist and almost broke 
up the organization Suddenly the in¬ 
truder disappeared, and Wright learned 
that he had been returned to the men¬ 
tal asylum from which he had escaped. 
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Wright, “that a lunatic could step into 
it and help run it? Were we all so mad 
that we could not delect a madman 
when we saw one?” 

Though Wright had only a grade- 
school education and worked at menial 
jobs, he was constantly under suspicion 
as an intellectual. “He talks like a 
book,” a comrade complained. Observed 
Wright: “That was enough to condemn 
me forever as bourgeois.” Disregarding 
warning signals, he tried to interview 
party members for a series of articles ex¬ 
plaining Communism to the Negro 
masses. Party suspicion became sulfu- 
rous. A comrade pointedly reminded 
him that intellectuals were frequently 
shot in the Soviet Union. Wright became 
certain that if his American comrades 
ever came to power, that would be his 
fate as well. “I began to feel an 
emotional isolation that 1 had not 
known in the depths of the hate-ridden 
South.” 

Tearful Confession. The book 
concludes with his recollection of an 
American version of the Moscow purge 
trials in which a friend of Wrights is 
charged with antiparty activity. Guilty 
of none of the charges, he tearfully con¬ 
fesses to them all. Wright violates party 
rules by walking out of the trial. During 
a May Day parade, he is pummeled out 
of the ranks by his white comrades while 
his black comrades look on approvingly. 
Wright sums up his party experience 
“Writing had to be done in loneliness 
and Communism had declared war 
upon human loneliness.” The author 
was thus liberated to loneliness, where 
he earned a lofty niche in American 
literature. Edwin Warner 
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There must be a reason why Rothmans is the world's 
largest selling - most wanted - King Size Virginia It's simply this: 
Rothmans extra length, finer filter and the best tobacco 
money can buy give you true King Size flavour. 
Rothmans King Size really satisfies. 
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Internationally acknowledged 
to be the finest cigarette in the world 



T he most distinguished tobacco house in the world. 






Booming Mafia 

To the Editors 

Waves of revulsion and loathing 
swept over me while reading your ar¬ 
ticle on the Mafia I May 161 I person¬ 
ally feel guilty patronizing a vending 
machine while millions of good citizens 
run to the race tracks, dog tracks, jai 
alai, etc., with their tongues hanging out 
for a piece of the action 

If only the common man had enough 
good sense and decency to boycott any 
and all Mafia enterprises 

Marianne Morgantt 
Ridgefield. Conn 

Hooray for the Mafia! Only 8 r v of 
their illegal money comes from stealing 


THE MAFIA 



(bootlegging and hijacking), the rest 
comes from providing services that the 
Government has no right to control If 
the Government would stop protecting 
us from ourselves through usury, drug 
and morals laws, there would be no need 
for the Mafia 

William Roden kirch 
Seattle 

You failed to mention one of the 
more glaring reasons the Mob can op¬ 
erate with impunity- and that is sim¬ 
ply that there are far too many corrupt 
elected officials on the take They are 
willing to turn their heads from all 
wrongdoing as long as enough of that 
Mob-laundered money sticks to then 
fingers. 

Dwight H Sheets 
Palmyra. N Y 

Your article on the Mafia was cu¬ 
riously flawed by the omission of any 
consideration as to why it is able to flour¬ 
ish only in the U.S. and in countries con¬ 
trolled by the U.S. (as used to be the 
case in Cuba before Castro took over). 
It doesn't even exist in Italy, as far as I 
know, except in its native Sicily, and 


there humbly and quietly. What condi¬ 
tions exist in the U.S. that enable this or¬ 
ganization to flourish and grow 7 

Norman D. Arbaiza 
Sloatsburg. N Y. 

Why this fuss about the U S Mafia ’ 
Is it not true that the U S. Government 
is helping nations around the world run 
by Mafia-like governments 7 Ironically, 
this help is given under a well-known 
patriotic political label like "To halt 
Communist expansion,” and so on 

Pedro Segm Potts 
Ran elan a 

F.xcepl for the Battle of Little Big¬ 
horn, you and similar publications at¬ 
tribute all murder and violence in this 
country to the Mafia Once again you 
owe millions of Italian Americans an 
apology 

Thomas A Pen illo Jr 
Ipswich. Mass 

How about a list of names of the non- 
Mafia members, political leadeis. heads 
of corporations, etc . who have become 
financially successful because of busi¬ 
ness negotiations with the Mafia. 

If you're going to tell - tell it all 

Trances M Eihppone 
San Diego 

“Mafia 1 '’ One would almost expect 
to see “Spies” or “Micks' in a subse¬ 
quent issue Is no heritage sacred to you 7 
Must we forever defend our back¬ 
ground? Are we doomed to keep listing 
our contributions to mankind Michel¬ 
angelo, Marconi. F ermi, etc 

Joseph Valenti 
New York City 

Your sentence, “Above all, there 
must be an end to America's tolerance 
for any kind of orgam/ed crime,” should 
have been written in capital letters and 
red ink We citizens are responsible for 
the Mafiosi 

J Stanley Cook 
Bradenton. Fla 

The Mafia makes so much money 
that it ought to rank first in the For- 
TtiNl annual directory of the 500 larg¬ 
est U S industrial corporations 

Ernesto B Vi Halva 
Quezon City. Philippines 

It seems as if Marabel Morgan s idea 
of Total Woman” is alive and well 
among the Mafia wives whose “mar¬ 
riages reflect old-country values of si¬ 
lence and obedience ” 

Mrs l m nee Baber 
Indianapolis 


Let Them Be 

Your story about Indonesia lMay 
161 pleases but also disappoints me I 
am pleased because you are able to tell 
the story about corruption that I think 
needs to be told. But alas, you are tell¬ 


ing it from the point of view of the un¬ 
happy business entrepreneurs who are 
hurt by the bad situation but reluctant 
to leave the big profit. I myself prefer 
that those untapped natural resources 
remain there for a while instead of be¬ 
ing exploited, with the profit going into 
the pockets of the corrupt officials and 
leaving our people empty-handed 

Sa/wan Idris 
Madison. Wis 

Pei haps the leaders of Indonesia 
know what they are doing after all If 
their country was developed to its full¬ 
est potential by Western standards, the 
“paradise gained” would be treeless is¬ 
lands with polluted livers, surrounded 
by oil slicks 

Maybe they don't want our indus- 
1 1 y. We have already proved that un¬ 
checked we can out pollute anyone on 
earth 

Dante! Brady 
Ci I man. Colo 


Tourist Aid 

I am outraged to think that after the 
Bay of Pigs, freedom flights, millions of 
dollars spent on relocating Cuban fam¬ 
ilies. and threats to our national safely, 
we are now expected to assist again by 
sending U S dollars via tourists to help 
Castro I May 9| support his Communist 
icgunc 

I say keep the door closed to Cuba 
Virginia Wilcox 
Toledo 

The world is getting smallei, and it 
is necessary to have an "open door pol¬ 
icy” to every nation, even Cuba But let 
us not be blind Let us not give every¬ 
thing and get nothing in return 

I am a naturalized citizen of this 
country, with a family I have not seen 
my father since 1962 He is not a pro¬ 
fessional man, but the Castro regime will 
not allow him to leave 

If we are going to trade with Cuba, 
one of the conditions should be to al¬ 
low Cubans with families in the U S to 
leave 

Jose M Carbon 
Fort Bliss, Texas 

Your article on Cuba, “Waiting for 
that Yankee Dollar.” shows how little 
you know of Cuba before Castro. 

I know that Castro's Cuba is what 
makes headlines today, but when ref¬ 
erence is made to our Cuba, there’s a 
lot more to be said We were not all op¬ 
erating brothels and Mafia-controlled 
casinos 

Teresa Benach 
Miami 

In refutation of your statement that 
Cuba's economy is “in wretched shape,” 
and that “the main cause is the plunge 
in the world price of sugar,” 1 want to 
point out that this unfortunate one-crop 
economy is the direct result of greedy 
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GEOBANKING 

The Manufacturers Hanover Way 
of Worldwide Banking 



Geobanking. 

A massive copper mine in Mexico. 

A nuclear plant for the world’s largest power 
company. 

A shipment of grain for Eastern Europe. 

Geobanking. 

It is money moving and working around the 
world. 

It is the Manufacturers Hanover way of 
worldwide banking. 

Unlike most major international banks, 
Manufacturers Hanover^does not enter a region 
or a country with a rigid operational philosophy. 

Instead, it adopts a way of banking that works 
best for a particular place at a particular time. 


Incorporated with Limited l lability in CJ S A. Member LDIC 



Geobanking. 

In some countries, it dictates the opening 
of full-service banking offices, such as the 
Manufacturers Hanover branch in Frankfurt. 

In others, it calls for the setting up of a 
specialized subsidiary, such as Manufacturers 
Hanover Asia, Ltd., the Hong Kong 
merchant bank. 

And elsewhere, it may mean reliance 
on representative offices working with 
indigenous banking systems to form one 
of the most extensive correspondent 
networks of any (J.S. bank. 


Geobanking. 

It is wholly responsive, since it fine-tunes 
banking to national and regional needs. 

It is flexible, admitting swift adjustment to 
changes in prevailing conditions. 

And Geobanking is synergistic, enabling 
Manufacturers Hanover to marshall strengths 
from the worldwide resources of a$ 30 -billion 
organization. 


MANUFACTURERS HANOVER 

The banking source.Worldwide. 

Headquarters office: 350 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 







The Royal Yochtof the Kingdom 
of Saudi Arabia, now under 
construction at our yard 



We recently launched 

- a 165 ft training ship for the 

Nigerian navy, 

- a 110 ft pleasure craft for an 

American businessman; 

- a 126 ft fast motor yacht for an 

Arabian sheik, 

- a 86 ft fast aluminium motor 

yacht for a Swiss banker, 

If you are thinking of a steel or 
aluminium motor yacht up to 260 ft, 
don’t hesitate to contact us 


We offer complete under cover 
construction, 60 years of experien¬ 
ce in pleasure and commercial craft, 
the best of naval architecture and 
building under supervision of Lloyds, 
American Bureau or Bureau Veritas. 
Please visit us at the Singapore Boat 
Show, June 17-22, Stand 09 

C. van Lent & Zonen b.v. 

Kaag - Post Abbenes - Holland 
Phone: (0) 2524 - 341 - Telex: 41877 



LENT YACHTS 



2 year fixed period 

£1.000 or more placed on Time Deposit for 
a fixed period of 2, 3,4 or 5 years will earn 
10% p.a. For 1 year the interest rate is 
9% p.a. Interest is paid half-yearly without 
deduction of U.K tax at source 


Ql* MONTHLY INCOME DEPOSITS 

02 £1.000or moreearns9i%p a for a 

2, 3.4 or 5 year fixed period A Monthly Income 
Deposit placed for 1 year will earn 8i%pa 
Interest is paid monthly without deduction of 
U K. tax at source 


The rates Quoted ere correct at t/me of being sent 
to press . 


Write to the Deposit Accounts Manager for full 
details and a copy of Deposit Accounts Booklet 
No. R306 and our current rates of interest 


jf Lombard 

V North Central 


Bankers 


Lombard North Central Limited. 

17 Bruton Street, London W1A3DH, England. 

A mambar ef (be National Westminstar Bank Gravy 
when# capital and rasarvaa exceed fi32.000.Q00 

Registered Office. Lombard House, Cur*on Street, 
London W1A 1EU. England 
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American penetration that began in the 
latter half of the last century 

Cuba’s dangerous dependence on a 
onc-crop economy should not be hlamed 
on Castro but on ruthless American sug¬ 
ar barons 

Charles F. fla nipt on 
Marshall, Mich. 


The Badgers 

Surely the gray-and-whtte-faced 
miner depicted on the bam mural in 
“Rural Murals m Dairyland” I May 161 
is not an iron miner but a lead miner 
-a representative of the men who set¬ 
tled our area of soulhweslci n Wisconsin 
m the early 1800s They holed up in their 
mines in the winters to become known 
as Badgers and provided much of the 
lead used by the North in the Civil Wat 
It is truly fitting that his portrait is the 
center figure of the muial. for he was in 
the center of the development of the 
state 

Loren Fat rev 
Mineral Point, Wi s 


Royal Mixup 

I love you dearly but I love Chau¬ 
cer more, and you can't tell “a Canter¬ 
bury tale” on him You said, in the re¬ 
view of John Gardner's hook (May 161. 
that Geoffrey C was ‘ courtier and dip¬ 
lomat under thiee successive mdnarehs, 
I'd ward II, Ldward III and Richaid II 
Not so If we accept 1340 as C haucer's 
birth date, as most of us do, he couldn’t 
have lived under Edward 11, who was 
murdered in Berkeley Castle in 1327 
I sentence you to thiee nights 
alone—in Poets' Corner in Westmin¬ 
ster Abbey 

Tessa Unthank 
Wifhamsbuig. Kv 


Nearing 1984 

In your article on nuclear power 
I May 21 there is a reference to a major 
pow'er crisis in Italy in 1983. and to F u- 
rope dependent on foieign sources for 
59 r < of its energy by 1985 The only year 
avoided by these piophets of doom is 
the one we re nearing— 1984 

Debbi Berkowitz 
Madrid 


The Reverend 

Ian Paisley is a disgrace to the Prot¬ 
estant faith (May 161 This man who 
wears the collar of a minister, who calls 
himself Reverend, preaches hate and 
sectarianism instead of teaching “love 
thy neighbor ” As a member of the Unit¬ 
ed Methodist Church, I deplore his un- 
Christian attitude 

John Me I jean 
Williamsburg. Ohio 


Address Letters to time Letters, Time & Life 
Building, 3-6, 2-chome Ohtemochi, Chiyodaku, 
Tokyo 100, Japan 
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Two Childhoods by Saura 


CRfA! 

Directed by CARLOS SAURA 
Screenplay by CARLOS SAURA 

COUSIN ANGELICA 
Directed by CARLOS SAURA 
Screenplay by RAFAEL AZCONA and 
CARLOS SAURA 

Both of these films arc about child¬ 
hood and both of them are by the man 
who is. next to Buftuel, the most dis¬ 
tinguished Spanish director But that is 
where their similarity ends Criaf is a 
dark and melodramatic comedy, highly 
original in plot, about how a child mis- 
perceives her actions and their conse¬ 
quences in the adult world Cousin An - 
gMica. though more stylistically uncon¬ 
ventional. is a rather ordinary story 
about an adult attempting to refine and 
coi rect t he memories of childhood Cria 1 
is an almost entirely successful work, 
while the other, earlier film must be re¬ 
garded as an honorable failure. 

Cria ?is about a little girl named Ana 
(played by the haunting Ana Torrent) 
who has an innocent penchant for wan¬ 
dering into situations that she cannot 
fully comprehend Having witnessed her 
mother's anguish before her death from 
cancer. Ana becomes convinced that her 
philandeimg father is somehow respon¬ 
sible. She decides to poison him and suc¬ 
ceeds or so she firmly believes There¬ 
after, when an aunt who has been 
appointed guardian to her and her sis¬ 
ters seems to be straying out of line. Ana 



CHAn«N* TORRENT IN CRiAf 
H^Otf,. - 

1 ' A-' u ; ^ 


again resorts to the poison bottle. But 
Auntie lives. The “poison" turns out to 
be a harmless household chemical, 
wrongly identified for the child by her 
mother (Geraldine Chaplin). 

The movie is at its best exploring 
the confusions that attend the preado¬ 
lescent years At that stage, kids have a 
way of being half-right about how the 
world works and a sunny, misplaced 
confidence that they have the whole 
thing taped. Naturally, they get tripped 
up a lot. but they get used to it and go 
bouncing off to school (as Ana does) 
without moral qualms or regrets. It is 
this ability to be both right and wrong 
about even such matters as death that 
Saura has caught in this deft and 
strangely touching film 

Cousin Angelica, by contrast, offers 
a routine story. A middle-aged man re¬ 
turns to visit, after long absence, the 
family with whom he passed his most 
impressionable years - which happened 
to coincide with the Spanish Civil War 
This family weie Falangists, whereas his 
own parents were Republicans As it 
happens, their daughter, the Angelica 
of the title, was his first and only love 
His old friends have matured into ma¬ 
terialists, while he is an artist-intellec¬ 
tual Angelica is as unhappy and un¬ 
fulfilled in her way as he is in his. But 
they all are most circumspect in their 
statement of their pain, and nothing of 
consequence results from this lime trip 
As the Prousuan central figure, Jo$£ Fuis 
Lope/ Va/que/ proves himself an actor 
of exquisite tact, with eyes that almost 
supply the eloquence that is missing 
from the script. Saura demands much 
of him, for rather than employ conven¬ 
tional flashbacks, he requires Va/que/ 
to insert his grownup persona into the 
remembered scenes of childhood. Many 
of these moments are realized with great 
poignancc. leading one to believe there 
is at least an element of autobiography 
in the film. This muted film seems to 
mean more to its creator than he can 
communicate to an audience. Clearly 
the work of a careful and caring artist. 
Cousin Angelica fails to make manifest 
the emotions that inspired it and so fails 
to move the strangers befoic whom Sau¬ 
ra has placed this otherwise wcll- 
wrough l gI ft. Richard Schickel 

Snow Job 

THI GREATEST 

Directed by TOM GRIES 
Screenplay by RING lardner JR. 

Anybody around here remember 
Hannon of Michigan or. even more ob¬ 
scure, Smith of Minnesota? If you do. go 
lo the head of the trivia class. These 



AU ON THE GREATEST SET 
Spot ting life. 


movies were representative of an an¬ 
tique genre in which sports heroes were 
invited to turn pro by playing themselves 
in highly romanticized, but lowly pro¬ 
duced. versions of their sporting lives 
The Greatest is a direct descendant of 
this decrepit breed. The scenes are shot 
and played as if there were no money 
for retakes, and the script refuses to en¬ 
tertain even a hint that its hero may at 
any lime have acted any role less than 
that of a natural nobleman. 

Perfect Recall. Why, then, is The 
Greatest such an agreeable experience f> 
The answer is that The Greatest, a/k/a 
Muhammad Ali— who created this role 
originally for sportswriters and polished 
it before a thousand television audiences 
—has now immortalized it on celluloid 
with perfect ease and confidence In real 
life he has become a bit of a bore, es¬ 
pecially as his skills in his higher call¬ 
ing. as perhaps the most artful heavy¬ 
weight in history, have slipped But if 
he can no longer quite remember what 
to do in the ring, his recall of his mar¬ 
velous performances outside it is perfect¬ 
ly intact. He can recreate all his moves 
with the most engaging fidelity 

They were, of course, the actions of 
a sublime con artist with a natural in¬ 
stinct for media hype Ali has it all 
—humor, anger both real and feigned, 
a delicious imagination. He understands 
that the greatest con artists have always 
winkingly allowed the audience in on 
their joke The Greatest is not a biog¬ 
raphy but another incident in a biog¬ 
raphy still to be written. As long as one 
appreciates that it is really the latest flur¬ 
ry in that blizzard-like snow job Ali has 
huffed and puffed to keep blowing for 
well over a decade, then one relaxes 
cheerfully into this artless and slightly 
flaky movie. R.S. 
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They take running shoes with them on business trips, hoping to 
squeeze in a jog between meetings; they argue the virtues Of their 
Adidases and their Pumas; they boast of surmounting new thresh¬ 
olds of pain and experiencing the mysticism of the second wind. 
They are the evangelists of fitness, a religion that has captivated the 
nation. We examine the phenomenon in our Living section this week. 

To get an inside—and wry—view of the fitness fad, wc called on 
Contributor John Skow, a longtime practitioner of mens sana in cor - 
pore sano. A former staff writer, Skow left New York City 15 years ago 
for the salubrious airs of the country. On his 45-acre New Hampshire 
farm, he chops the wood that heats his house and repairs stone fences. 
A runner, Skow also enjoys tennis, canoeing, skiing and hiking. In 
1971 he climbed the 24,500-ft. Mt. Noshaq in Afghanistan. 

Coming back to New York for this assignment, Skow found that 
the leisurely lunches he remembered had been replaced by running 
lunches. After finishing his story, Skow joined some Time staffers 
who spend their midday jogging in nearby Central Park Maps Re¬ 
searcher Nancy Griffin charts the course. Reporter-Researcher Geor¬ 
gia Harbison, who interviewed joggers for this piece, is also part of 
the noon platoon. What makes Harbison run? Says she. “It’s part mas¬ 
ochism, part hedonism and part narcissism. Running hurts; but after 
you run. you feel good and so you look good " 

The group includes a couple of marathoners. A member of the 
team that won the New York City Women's Marathon last year. Re¬ 
porter-Researcher Elite McGrath trains by jogging 17 miles along 
the Hudson River several times a week. And then there is Reporter- 
Researcher Paul Witteman, who took up marathon running after he 
was beaten in a ten-mile race by an eight-year-old girl. Says Witte¬ 
man of his first experience in the Boston Marathon six weeks ago: 
“After 15 miles I really wanted to quit. Then I felt a hand on my 
back, and a 75-year-old dentist came up behind me and said, ‘You 
have to keep running.* I did." 
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A Guide to This Week’s TIME 


COVER STORY: p. 26. Jimmy Carters two top White 
House aides are fellow Georgians with relaxed style and 
the ability to speak frankly to their boss. Neither While 
House Assistant Hamilton Jordan, 32, nor Press Secretary 
Jody Powell, 33, have much direct impact on the Admin¬ 
istration's programs, but both act as sounding boards for 
the President. Jordan is the author of the detailed plan that 
was the blueprint for Carter's successful presidential elec¬ 
tion campaign. Today he tends to confine his advice to po¬ 
litical matters. *‘What I'm good at is conceptualizing the 
process by which goals are met," he says. Powell, who pre¬ 
sides over the daily White House press briefing, has brought 
a refreshing sense of humor to his job. 


THE WORLD: p. 8 . U S. policymakers admit there are risks 
in the phased-out withdrawal by 1982 of American ground 
troops from South Korea. "There is no doubt that we lose 
some part of our deterrence," conceded one U.S. official. 
But as President Carter explained the U.S. position last week, 
the U.S. would leave behind "adequate intelligence, obser¬ 
vation, air and naval forces and a firm, open commitment 
to our defense treaty." 

p. 10. During a recent tour of Asia, Time Inc. Corporate Ed¬ 
itor Ralph Graves encountered uneasiness among national 
leaders over President Carter's foreign and military policy, 
as well as his emphasis on human rights. "There is not one 
developing country in the world where Western democracy 
really works," Nam Duck Woo, South Korean Deputy Prime 
Minister, told Graves. "The government in a developing 
country must give guidance, direction, stability. It is the 
only way to grow." Singapore's Lee Kuan Yew drew an in¬ 
teresting distinction involving the direction of government 
policy. “You should ask whether a country is trying to move 
toward a more tolerant society where the individual has 
value, or toward a more repressive society where the in¬ 
dividual is subservient to the state." 

p. 11 . Kremlinologists were puzzled by the abrupt dismiss¬ 
al of Soviet President Nikolai Podgorny from the Commu¬ 
nist Party Politburo. According to one theory, Podgorny’s 
ouster is the first step in a process by which Party Chief Leo¬ 
nid Brezhnev will eventually become the nation’s President, 
in addition to his other duties. Brezhnev is known to be an¬ 
noyed by the fact that though he is his country's leader, he 
is not entitled to the full protocol honors accorded a head of 
state when he travels abroad. 

p. 13. In twin raids that shocked and outraged Holland. 


South Molucca^ >prrorists lasl week simultaneously seized a 
and An **prt&tra*n, holding 150 hos¬ 




tages, 105 of them young children, at gunpoint. By week's 
end the children had been freed, but several schoolteachers 
and the train's passengers remained captive while the Dutch, 
and the world, waited and hoped. 

THE UNITED STATES: p. 18. “We want the world to know 
that our nation stands for more than financial prosperity," 
President Carter said in a major foreign policy address last 
week. "I believe we can have a foreign policy that is dem¬ 
ocratic, that is based on fundamental values and that uses 
power and influence for humane purposes." In the four 
months he has been in office. Carter has altered America's 
foreign policy in several important respects. His Admin¬ 
istration is unequivocally on the record as favoring black ma¬ 
jority rule in South Africa and Rhodesia. It has also ren¬ 
dered its support to the concept of a homeland for the 
Palestinians. Carter noted that the danger of a war between 
the U.S. and the Soviet Union has declined but that com¬ 
petition between the two nations is now centered on the con¬ 
trasting examples that their societies set. 

MEDICINE: p. 41. Measles, a disease that seemed to have 
been conquered by the introduction of a vaccine some 15 
years ago. has begun to break out again in the U.S. The 
main reason seems to be that many parents and doctors did 
not insist on shots for youngsters, and now many young peo¬ 
ple of high school and college age have been hit in recent out¬ 
breaks. In addition, many of today's teen-agers received the 
measles vaccine in the early months of life, when they still 
had antibodies from their mothers, which interfered with 
their developing complete immunity. 

LIVING: p. 44. An estimated 7 million to 10 million people 
of both sexes nowadays are jogging, and many have be¬ 
come fanatical enthusiasts of the sport. Not only does jog¬ 
ging seem to improve one's health, but it also gives some 
people a psychological boost. The health benefits of jogging 
have not yet been fully defined, but it does provide exercise, 
while also relieving emotional stress. 

ECONOMY 8 BUSINESS: p. 49. Monetary policy promises 
to be crucial to the pace of continued economic expansion 
in the U.S. The Federal Reserve Board, led by its persua¬ 
sive chairman, Arthur Burns, lowered the central bank's tar¬ 
gets for monetary aggregates. Some economists believe the 
move was a mistake because President Carter's energy pro¬ 
gram may have a somewhat deflationary effect on the econ¬ 
omy. Nonetheless, Carter has gone out of his way to flatter 
Bums. Whether Carter is seeking to soften him up, or wheth¬ 
er the two men may be in general agreement on economic 
polii^y remains an intriguing puzzle. 




KOREA 



A 4MM SINGIAUB WAITING TO TESTIFY 



G.I.S at the DMZ: Time to 


They are the last American ground 
forces on the Asian mainland. Manning 
guard posts along the (Jijongbu Corri¬ 
dor, 14,000 G.I.s of the U.S. 2nd Infan¬ 
try Division stand astride the traditional 
invasion route from northern Korea to 
Seoul. For nearly 25 years, the presence 
of the 2nd Division along the Demili¬ 
tarized Zone has been visible proof of 
America’s commitment to defend the 
Seoul government against renewed ag¬ 
gression from the north. But the divi¬ 
sion's days in South Korea are num¬ 
bered; President Carter has decided to 
withdraw the 2nd, along with its 17,700 
support troops, by 1982. That decision 
has already cost one U.S. Army general 
his job, triggered a congressional hear¬ 
ing and set off a debate that raged last 
week in military circles, in Seoul and in 
other Asian capitals, where there are 
tremors of concern about Carter’s for¬ 
eign policy (see following story). 

South Korean President Park Chung 
Hee was formally notified of U.S. plans 
for the troop withdrawal last week by 
Philip Habib, Under Secretary of State 
for Political Affairs, and General 
George Brown, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. During a three-hour ses¬ 
sion in the Blue House, the presidential 
mansion in central Seoul, Park took the 
news—by then hardly a surprise—calm¬ 
ly and thanked his visitors for all the 
U.S. has done for his country. He was 
aware. Park said, that the G.I.s could 
not remain in Korea forever. 

Solemn Commitment. During last 
year’s campaign, Carter had pledged 
that he would gradually pull all U.S. 
ground forces out of Korea. After his in¬ 
auguration, the President ordered stud¬ 
ies of how best to accomplish this goal. 
When questioned about that decision at 
his Washington press conference last 
week, Carter explained: “The time has 
come for a very careful, very orderly 
withdrawal over a period of four or five 
years." He stressed that the U.S. would 
leave behind “adequate intelligence 
forces, observation forces, air forces, na¬ 
val forces and a firm open commitment 
to our defense treaty." For these reasons, 
Carter insisted, “there need not be any 
doubt about potential adversaries con¬ 
cerning our support of South Korea.” 
Emphasized U.S. Ambassador to South 
Korea Richard Sneider in an interview 
with Time: “We will not do anything to 
disturb the [military] balance or weaken 
the security of [South Korea). This is a 
very solemn commitment.” 

The troop withdrawal is a reaffir¬ 
mation of the so-called Nixon Doctrine, 
by which the U S. prommt 


support of its allies but expects them to 
do their own fighting on the ground. In 
keeping with this principle, the U S. 7th 
Division was withdrawn from South Ko¬ 
rea in 1970-71. By ordering the 2nd Di¬ 
vision home. Carter probably feels he 
has reduced the risk that the U.S. will 
suddenly find itself embroiled in anoth¬ 
er Asian land war—a political disaster 
for any President. 

Not the Cost. A nonmilitary rea¬ 
son for the decision may well be the Ad¬ 
ministration’s desire to place a bit more 
distance between itself and the repres¬ 
sive Park regime. Ambassador Sneider, 
however, insists “that there is no link¬ 
age between troop withdrawals and the 
human rights issue. The two are sep¬ 
arate and will remain so.” One argu¬ 
ment that Carter cannot—and did not 
—raise to justify his decision is that it 
will save money; one congressional study 
projects that the cost of posting the 2nd 
Division in the U.S. will run $150 mil¬ 
lion more over five years than the cost 
of keeping the unit in Korea. 

The Administration’s confidence in 
South Korea’s ability to defend itself is 
probably well placed. The military forc¬ 
es on both sides of the Demilitarized 
Zone are, in general, equally matched 
(see map). North Korea’s superiority in 
tanks and armor is offset by, among oth¬ 
er things, Seoul’s larger ground forces, 
its advantage of being able to fight from 
strong defensive positions and its stay¬ 
ing power provided by a booming econ¬ 
omy that surged 15% (after inflation) 
last year. Moreover, North Korea’s lead 
in the air—and perhaps on the sea as 
well—is more than balanced by the pres¬ 
ence of about 65 U.S. Air Force F-4 
Phantom fighter-bombers based at Osan 
and Kunsan and by units of the Sev¬ 
enth Fleet patrolling off the coast. The 
Phantoms will stay even after the G.I.s 
go home. 

South Korea is now in the midst of 
an ambitious $5 billion military mod¬ 
ernization program that will be complet¬ 
ed by 1981. The Administration has re¬ 
quested $250 million in military credits 
for Seoul and the authority to sell South 
Korea $100 million in arms in fiscal 
1978. In a strictly military sense, there¬ 
fore, the 2nd Division’s highly trained 
units—possibly the most combat-ready 
troops in the entire U.S. Army—will not 
be essential to South Korea’s defense 
by 1982. 

The division nonetheless performs 
an important strategic task: it is a de¬ 
terrent to invasion. North Korea’s mil¬ 
itant dictator, Kim 11 












Come Home? 


the peninsula under Communist rule, 
might well attack the south if he thought 
the U.S. would not spring to Seoul's 
aid. The departure of U.S. ground units, 
critics claim, could prompt Kim to mis¬ 
calculate and unleash another Korean 
War. 

This is what worries Major General 
John Singlaub, whom Carter ousted as 
the third-ranking U.S. officer in Korea 
for telling a Washington Post reporter 
that withdrawal of the 2nd Division 
“will lead to war” (Time, May 30). In 
an appearance last week before the 
House Armed Services Subcommittee 
on Investigations, Singlaub repeated this 
charge. He also warned of new intel¬ 
ligence indicating that Pyongyang’s 
military buildup—especially of tanks, 
speedy patrol boats and trucks—is mov¬ 
ing fast and is “far out of proportion to 
what wethought they had.” 

Singlaub told the Congressmen that 
the overwhelming majority of military 
officers agree with him and that it was 
his “impression" that many top officials 
in the U.S. Embassy in Seoul feel the 
same way. Added Subcommittee Chair¬ 
man Samuel Stratton, a New York 
Democrat: “Most of *he generals and 
members of the House are opposed to 
pulling ground forces out of Korea." (At 
week's end, Singlaub was reassigned to 
an important new post: Chief of Staff of 
the U S. Army Forces Command at Fort 
McPherson in Georgia.) 

Deterrent Value. Another critic of 
the withdrawal decision is Edward Lutt- 
wak, associate director of Johns Hop¬ 
kins’Center of Foreign Policy Research 
“South Korean forces are not a substi¬ 
tute for U.S. ground troops in deterring 
a North Korean attack," Luttwak ar¬ 
gues. “As long as American troops re¬ 
main there, deterrence is higher because 
the U.S. will be more active in defend¬ 
ing the country." Says retired Korean 
Major General Kim Chum Kon, a re¬ 
spected strategist who was a division 
commander during the Korean War and 
is now dean of the Graduate School of 
Business and Public Administration at 
South Korea's Kyung Hee University: 
“When U.S. troops are deployed along 
the main invasion route, they cannot be 
avoided in the event of an attack. That's 
the deterrent value." 

Opposition to the Administration's 
decision has created a rare consensus 
in South Korea. In rallies and demon¬ 
strations throughout Seoul last week, 
Koreans called on theG.I.s to stay. Even 
^%htereh»miesofthe Park regime joined 
prbte*ts.The KavKim Kwan Suk, 









SOLDIERS OF THE 2ND DIVISION STAND GUARD WITHIN SIGHT OF FENCE MARKING KOREAN DMZ 

National Council of Churches and an » 
outspoken critic of Park, urged the Car¬ 
ter Administration to reverse its deci- 

. sion. South Korea's 79-year-old former 
President Yun Po Sun, who received a 
suspended prison sentence for speaking 
out against the regime, told a press con¬ 
ference in Seoul that U.S. troops were 
in his country to protect “freedom and 
democracy"; without them, he warned, 
the north would attack. The dissidents 
also worry that Park’s repression might 
intensify without the moderating pres¬ 
ence of U.S. ground troops. 

Some strategy experts argue that the 
withdrawal decision disregards relevant 
geopolitical realities. Luttwak, for ex¬ 
ample, is bothered by what sort of sig¬ 
nal a reduction in U.S. forces in the 
northwest Pacific might transmit to Ja¬ 
pan—a country understandably sensi¬ 
tive to the power balance on the nearby 
peninsula. Washington's Korea policy, 
coupled with the growing power and j 
presence of the Soviet navy around the I 
Japanese islands, might eventually coax KOREi ino general brown 

Tokyo toward a stance of neutralism or „ — - 

even accommodation with the Soviets, 
out of fear for its own security. There is 
also concern about Peking's reaction. 

The Chinese probably want U.S. forces 
out of Korea; on the other hand, Pe¬ 
king may fear that Moscow—to increase 
its leverage in Pyongyang—would en¬ 
courage North Korea's Kim to attack 
the south. 

There are risks in the withdrawal, 
as Administration policymakers pri¬ 
vately admit. Conceded one U.S. offi¬ 
cial last week: “There is no doubt that 
we lose some part of our deterrence. But 
how much? How strong will the South 
Koreans become? What will the North 
Koreans perceive? Actually we don't 
know." They do know, however, that 
Jimmy Carter has made up his mind, 
and as the abrupt reassignment of Gen¬ 
eral Singlaub proved, he is most unlike¬ 
ly to change it. All that needs to be de¬ 
cided now, in the consultations that 
began last week with Seoul and Tokyo, 
is the timetable for the 2nd Division's 
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ASIA 

Concern About Rights and Troops 


Well before last week s visit to Seoul 
by Under Secretary of State Philip Ha¬ 
bib and General George Brown. Chair¬ 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Asian 
leaders were getting seriously worried 
about U.S. foreign policy in the Pacific. 
Time Inc . Corporate Editor Ralph Graves 
talked with several of them during a 
three-week visit to South Korea, Japan . 
Hong Kong, Singapore. Indonesia and 
the Philippines. His assessment of Asian 
attitudes: 

The real business of Asia is now un¬ 
mistakably business. Every country 
seems to be chasing after the Japanese 
economic miracle. Everybody is talking 
about growth rate, per capita income, 
foreign investment, development loans. 
Office skyscrapers and luxury hotels are 
blooming in Seoul, Manila. Jakarta and 
Singapore. Hong Kong is wall-to-wall 
skyline. It is all very heady and hopeful. 

But two subjects that have little to 
do with economic development are pre¬ 
occupying the leaders of Asia. Both is¬ 
sues have been raised by the Carter Ad¬ 
ministration. both are unpopular, and 
both cause deep concern. They are the 
proposed withdrawal of U.S. ground 
troops from South Korea, and the abrupt 
new emphasis on human rights. 

Two Pillors. South Korea's Prime 
Minister Choi Kyu Hah. a genial bear 
of a man, calls the U.S. troops in Korea 
and Europe "two pillars of policy" that 
deter Russia from any adventures either 
eastward or westward. In his view, as 
long as both pillars stand, Russia must 
be cautious. If one is removed. Russia 
may feel free to behave differently. 

Seoul. South Korea's capita], does 
not seem beleaguered. Now a city of 7 
million, it was 1.5 million in 1950. Its 
streets are clogged by construction work. 


traffic jams and other symbols of its 
emerging prosperity. Traffic is so bad, 
in fact, that the government has taxed 
gas up to $1 65 per gal. and has put a 
33 % tax on new cars. Can a city with 
this kind of problem really be worried 
about military matters? It can; North 
Korea's forces along the 38th parallel 
are only 30 miles away. 

South Korea sees itself as militarily 
strong, but facing an extreme hazard. 
Every Korean leader seems to have a 
map in his mind and a geographic lec¬ 
ture on his lips: the country is the tip of 
a small peninsula at the edge of the 
Asian continent. It faces not only the in¬ 
transigent opposition of North Korea on 
its only border, but beyond that the land 
mass of both China and Soviet Russia. 
At its back and sides, South Koreans re¬ 
peatedly point out, there is only the sea. 

In capital after capital. Asian lead¬ 
ers ask what will happen in the area 
when U.S. forces are gone. History be¬ 
devils them. Will the Japanese defense 
force become a real defense force at last? 
Perhaps even a nuclear force? One head 
of state—speaking very much off the 
record—suggests that by the 1980s there 
will be a new generation of Japanese 
leaders with no sense of war guilt and 
with none of the restraints that such guilt 
imposes. He does not care for this 
prospect one bit. Whatever happens, 
he predicts that the U.S. withdrawal 
will create "a new situation with deep 
implications." 

The concerns about President Car¬ 
ter's human rights offensive are also 
deep but quite different in nature. Asian 
leaders are not afraid of Carter's insis¬ 
tence on human rights, but they are baf¬ 
fled and irritated. The national security 
repressions in South Korea, the martial- 
law regulations in the Philippines, the 


political imprisonments in Indonesia, 
are all violations of democratic rights. 
But since these countries consider them¬ 
selves allies or friends of the U.S., they 
wonder if the President really under¬ 
stands their problems. “Carter must 
know who his friends are in Asia," said 
Imelda Marcos, wife of the Philippine 
President and second only to him in per¬ 
sonal power In the course of a passion¬ 
ate four-hour plea for understanding, 
she observed: “You will never get an¬ 
other friend in Asia like Marcos. We 
both grew up saying the Pledge of Al¬ 
legiance to the American flag in school. 
But Marcos is a Filipino. Don't ask him 
to be an American." 

The human rights campaign strikes 
many Asians much the same way it does 
the Russians—as interference in their 
private affairs and problems and an af¬ 
front to their sovereignty. Even Com¬ 
munist Chinese in Hong Kong, huddled 
around a lunch table in a local restau¬ 
rant, shake their heads in disbelief. 
“Why does Carter want to cause such 
trouble with his own allies?" 

Over and over, Asian leaders ask if 
the U S. appreciates the difference be¬ 
tween their situation and ours. Nam 
Duck Woo, the mild-mannered, profes¬ 
sorial Deputy Prime Minister of South 
Korea, normally speaks so softly ‘ that 
one must listen with close attention. But 
his voice rises clearly on human rights: 
“There is not one developing country 
in the world where Western democracy 
really works. The government in a de¬ 
veloping country must give guidance, di¬ 
rection. stability. It is the only way to 
grow. If students are in the streets all 
the time, everybody is nervous, business 
suffers. We cannot afford it." 

The students have not been in the 
streets of Seoul for two years, partly be¬ 
cause the universities are under close 
government supervision and partly be¬ 
cause the academic program has been 
stiffened so that the students have 
something to do besides raise hell. The 
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Koreans set security and the avoidance 
of chaos as their highest priority. If that 
results in a bad human rights image, says 
Prime Minister Choi, “we will just have 
to accept a bad image." 

The Filipinos have fewer rights and 
freedoms than they did before President 
Ferdinand Marcos imposed martial law. 
It is instructive to watch Marcos con¬ 
duct a session of the Batasang fiayan, 
the hand-picked legislative council, 
which assists him in drafting new laws. 
He stands on the podium, cool and 
handsome in an open-necked barong 
tagalog (formal shirt), gavel at the ready. 
“Is there any objection? The Chair hears 
no objection." There is no discernible 
pause between the question and the 
statement. Bang goes the gavel, and the 
motion is carried. So much for debate 
and dissent. Yet there is wide agreement 
among Filipinos and foreign business¬ 
men that before martial law the coun¬ 
try was on the verge of disintegration. 
“It is easier to run a revolutiop than a 
government,'’ Marcos says. 

Lee Kuan Yew, Prime Minister of 
Singapore for the past 18 years, is prob¬ 
ably the shrewdest, most effective lead¬ 
er in Asia. He sits in a comfortable easy 
chair, a cushion at his back. He wears a 
light gray windbreaker, a sort of Asian 
Eisenhower jacket that seems singularly 
informal for a man reigning from Istana. 
the gorgeous white palace that once be¬ 
longed to the British Governor. Carter is 
sincere about human rights, Lee Kuan 
Yew believes, but he should accept the 
world as it is. many different societies, 
different cultures, different stages of de¬ 
velopment. “Now we hear that we have 
to be like you, or else we are not civilized. 
The Russians say that there are many 
different roads to socialism, and that 
sounds good to new nations. But the U.S. 
seems to be saying that there is only one 
road to democracy." 

High Standard. Lee thinks the U.S. 
is in danger of setting such a narrow def¬ 
inition of democracy that only a few 
West European nations can possibly 
comply. He suggests that instead of im¬ 
posing the highest common factor for 
human rights compliance, the U.S. 
should encourage the lowest common 
denominator for democracy. It is Lee's 
contention that the direction of a soci¬ 
ety, especially a developing society, is 
more relevant than its ability to meet 
some unrealistically high Western stan¬ 
dard, He sums it up this way: "You 
should ask whether a country is trying 
to move toward a more tolerant society 
where the individual has value, or to¬ 
ward a more repressive society where 
the individual is subservient to the 
state.” 

American influence, investment and 
protection are welcome to many Asian 
countries. But the leaders of these coun¬ 
tries are saying that America's latest ini- 
.tiativea are unwelcome. We are being 
we are now trying to ac- 
."pt if y* - 


SOV1IT UNION 


Unhitching Rodgorny from the Troika 




The first announcement that the 
President of the Soviet Union had been 
stripped of power was not even the lead 
item on Radio Moscow's 5 p.m. news¬ 
cast. After a droning, ten-minute report 
last week on a speech by Party Chief 
Leonid Brezhnev came a terse sentence: 
"At a plenary meeting of the Central 
Committee Nikolai Podgomy was re¬ 
lieved of his duties as a member of the 
Politburo." Next morning Pravda bur¬ 
ied the news in the 26th paragraph of a 
29-paragraph story on the meeting. 
Kremlinologists expect that Podgorny, 
74, will be formally ousted fronl the pres¬ 
idency when the Supreme Soviet, the 
U.S.S.R.’s rubber-stamp parliament, 
gathers later this month. 

Even by Kremlin standards, it was 
an ignominious end to the career of a 
stolid, dutiful party leader who had 
served for 17 years in the 15-man Po¬ 
litburo. As chief of state for nearly 
twelve of those years, he had been 
hitched to Brezhnev and Premier Alek¬ 
sei Kosygin in the ruling troika. Even 
Nikita Khrushchev, who was ousted 
from his posts as Party Chief and Pre¬ 
mier at the age of 70. was ushered out 
more gracefully. The official 1964 bul¬ 
letin declared that he had resigned “in 
view of advanced age and the deteri¬ 
oration of his health." 

The news of the shake-up puzzled 
Kremlinologists. In March, Podgorny 
had made well-publicized state visits to 
Zambia, Tanzania and Mozambique 
(Time, April 4). There had been no ad¬ 
vance notice of the Central Committee 
meeting needed to legalize a top-level 
change. On the very day of Podgorny’s 
dismissal, Pravda had front-paged a 
proclamation bearing his name. More¬ 
over, neither Podgorny’s health (visibly 
robust) nor his advanced years have of¬ 
fered any cause for speculation. By con¬ 
trast, both Brezhnev, 70, and Kosygin, 
73, suffer from ailments that often pro¬ 
voke retirement rumors. 

The full story of Podgomy's dismiss¬ 
al may remain forever behind the scrim 
that veils the Kremlin's backstage dra¬ 
mas. Still, specialists hurried to put to¬ 
gether plausible reconstructions. With 
hindsight, it seemed likely that Podgor¬ 
ny had somehow managed to arouse 
Brezhnev's ire, but that the row between 
them did not involve matters of high- 
level policy. Having yielded all real 
power to Brezhnev a decade ago, Pod¬ 
gomy had settled cheerfully into the 
highly prestigious but largely ceremo¬ 
nial post of chief of state. That, some ex¬ 
perts thought, had been his downfall. 

By their accounts, Podgomy stood 
in the way of Brezhnev’s wish to add 
the presidency to the host of new titles, 
honors and decorations that he has gar¬ 
nered since his birthday in December. 
*It ipay JhAve been that Podgomy dug 


in his heels and refused to go," says Brit¬ 
ish Sovietologist Leonard Schapiro. Pod¬ 
gorny may also have opposed one of 
Brezhnev's pet projects: a new consti¬ 
tution, which is scheduled to be made 
public this week. The first since 1936, 
the constitution is believed to call for 
the Party Chief to be President as well. 
Brezhnev has long fumed that, unlike 
many East bloc leaders, he is not en* 
titled to the full protocol honors due a 
head of state when he travels abroad. 

The unhitching of Podgorny from 



SOVIET PRESIDENT PODGORNY 
In the way of a pet project . 

the troika may also have been Brezh¬ 
nev's first step in breaking up the ruling 
hierarchy. Also dismissed last week was 
Konstantin Katushev. 49, once the 
youngest member of the powerful Secre¬ 
tariat of the Central Committee, who 
was believed to be on a meteoric rise. 
Katushev apparently lost favor for hav¬ 
ing organized last June's summit meet¬ 
ing of Europe's Communist parties, at 
which several party bosses flaunted their 
independence from Moscow. His re¬ 
placement is Konstantin Rusakov, 68, a 
Brezhnev prot6gd with long experience 
in Eastern Europe who may have better 
luck in dealing with Moscow’s wander¬ 
ing comrades in the Communist world. 



ISRAIL 


Begins Surprise Maneuver 


Two more political bombshells 
dropped on Israel last week, leaving cit¬ 
izens of the Jewish stale as perplexed 
as they have ever been about the future 
of their tiny, troubled nation 

Bombshell No 1 —which happily 
turned out to be a dud—was the an¬ 
nouncement that Menachem Begin, 
hawkish leader of the victorious right- 
wing Likud coalition in the election a 
fortnight ago, had been rushed to a Tel 
Aviv hospital complaining of chest 
pains. That raised doubts about wheth¬ 
er Begin, 63, who had suffered a sei ious 
heart attack only two months ago. was 
well enough to head a new government. 
The Likud leader, however, quickly re¬ 
covered from what turned out to be ex¬ 


of the Likud executive committee to re¬ 
consider the Dayan appointment. 

Much of the controversy springs 
from Dayan's flamboyant personality 
and reputation. Although widely criti¬ 
cized for Israels unprepared ness at the 
start of the October War. the former De¬ 
fense Minister, now 62. is still favorably 
remembered, particularly by older Is¬ 
raelis, as the daring, one-eyed hero of 
the wars of 1956 and 1967. Outside Is¬ 
rael. Dayan is probably better known 
than any other Israeli except former 
Premier Golda Meir. 79. ’ Whenever he 
walks into the State Department in 
Washington,” says one Dayan support¬ 
er, “he will command respect ” 

If Dayan does indeed become For¬ 
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To some, the new team sounded ominously like a war Cabinet . 


haustion and a mild bout of angina pec¬ 
toris. and astonished his countrymen by 
dropping bombshell No. 2: he said that 
former Defense Minister Moshe Dayan, 
a longtime Labor Party maverick, had 
“agreed in principle " to become Foreign 
Minister in a Likud government. 

The announcement was political dy¬ 
namite. In the first place, it shook up 
the already volatile Likud, which won 
43 seats in the elections but needs the 
support of at least 18 members of other 
parties to have a fragile but workable 
majority in the 120-member Knesset. 
Begin apparently chose Dayan without 
consulting any of his colleagues, and 
many wefl$ furjous. In addition, one of 
Likud's potential coalition partners, the 
new Democratic Movement for Change, 
temporarily broke off talks with Likud. 
With the possibility of a revolt on his 
hands, Begin called a weekend meeting 


eign Minister, his presence in the Cab¬ 
inet will reinforce Begin s tough posi¬ 
tion on the occupied West Bank. Since 
the elections. Begin has repeated that 
the West Bank and the Gaza Strip are 
“liberated territories'-—and talked of 
creating new settlements in the areas of 
ancient Samaria and Judea Dayan feels 
pretty much the same way. Only last 
year, he told Timl Correspondent Mar¬ 
lin Levin: “We should implement Jew¬ 
ish settlement everywhere in the Jordan 
Valley without restriction, but without 
driving away the Arabs or imposing our¬ 
selves on them.'' Dayan, however, is a 
good deal more subtle in his approach 
to the problem than Begin. For instance, 
he is said to have persuaded Begin not 
to move toward annexation of the West 
Bank as long as peace negotiations are 
in prospect. After that, Dayan .wants the 
matter put to th* Israeli electop|taiiia i J 


referendum—a shrewd move, since he 
is probably right in believing that a ma¬ 
jority of his countrymen oppose the sur¬ 
render of significant portions of the oc* 
cupied territories. 

The reaction from the Labor Party 
to Dayan's defection was one of outrage. 
“This is political prostitution and be¬ 
trayal." cried Israel Kargman. chairman 
of the Knesset finance committee. “He 
has caused us trouble for years.'' snapped 
Labor's Jerusalem leader, Uzi Baram. 
“Let Likud enjoy him now." Labor Par¬ 
ty Leader Shimon Peres was reported 
to be “stunned"; he and Dayan were po¬ 
litical allies for 25 years, and left Labor 
together in 1965. they rejoined the party 
three years later. Labor officials also 
blamed the Carter Administration for 
Begins nomination of Dayan as well as 
the Likud victory. Said one prominent 
Labor member: ♦Just about everything 
Carter did helped to defeat us. 1 hope 
he's happy with the government he 
helped create." Bowing to the furor, Da¬ 
yan quit Labor at week's end and sent 
back his membership card 

Man of Reality. The most optimis¬ 
tic judgment on the prospect of Dayan's 
appointment was that it represented a 
step toward a new creativity in Israel s 
foreign policy. “Dayan is a man of re¬ 
ality." said his biographer. Shabtal Tev- 
eth, “and he will have a moderating ef¬ 
fect." Most political observers in Israel 
took the opposite view: Begin was clear¬ 
ly signaling to Arabs and Americans 
alike that Israel s new government was 
prepared to resist any pressure from 
Washington for a peace settlement on 
unacceptable terms. Dayan and Likud's 
campaign manager, Ezer Weizman.* 
who is expected to become Defense Min¬ 
ister, played principal military roles in 
the wars of 1956 and 1967. both of which 
began with Israeli surprise attacks. To 
some, a Begin-Dayan-Weizman team 
sounded ominously like a war Cabinet 

Other Likud leaders were offering 
hints about how a Begin government 
would solve the pressing domestic prob¬ 
lems that were, in part, responsible for 
Labor's defeat. Party spokesmen de¬ 
clared that Begin would lower the num¬ 
ber of government ministries from 21 
to twelve, bring down the annual infla¬ 
tion rate from 39% to 15% within 18 
months by slashing $500 million from 
the budget—mostly in nondefense areas 
—and encourage private enterprise. 

But first, Begin had to convince his 
party colleagues that his appointment 
of Dayan was a sound decision. Failure 
to do so would greatly diminish his 
chances of forming a strong government 
—let alone governing effectively. As for 
Dayan, he defended his deal with Li¬ 
kud as a patriotic duty. But "if Begin 
has any regrets," he added, “there won't 
be any complaints from me, even if 1 
fell betweell two stools." 





NtTHIRLANDS 

Children in a School of Terror 


A wave of revulsion and anger swept 
The Netherlands last week after terror¬ 
ists seized more than 150 hostages in an 
effort to force the Dutch government to 
accept their revolutionary demands. 
The hostages included 55 passengers of 
an express train on the Utrecht-Gron- 
ingen line and—to the particular fury 
and fear of the nation—105 children and 
five primary school teachers from the 
village of Bovensmilde. For four emo¬ 
tion-filled days, the children were held 
inside their school. Then, because most 
of them seemed to have fallen victim to 
a stomach virus, they were unexpectedly 
released. But the terrorists still held the 
school, the train and the adult hostages, 
and the slow-burning anger of the Dutch 
mounted ominously. 

Creating Trouble. The kidnapers 
were South Moluccan rebels with a 
history of creating trouble in The Neth¬ 
erlands. In December 1975 another 
group of terrorists seized the Indonesian 
consulate in Amsterdam and a train on 
the Utrecht-Groningen rail line (Time, 
Dec. 15, 1975). Before that 15-day or¬ 
deal ended with the surrender of 14 Mo- 
luccans, three train passengers had been 
executed and a fourth hostage fell to his 
death from a consulate window. 

The Moluccans seek independence 
for their homeland, a cluster of 800 Spice 
Islands in the Indonesian archipelago, 
which they fled after, the Dutch colo¬ 
nial empire collapsed in 1949 and an in¬ 
dependent government in Jakarta took 
control. Even after 26 years of exile, the 
40,000 Moluccans in The Netherlands 
have still not been assimilated into 


Dutch society. Most are stateless, refus¬ 
ing Dutch citizenship. They keep large¬ 
ly to themselves, living in 63 govern¬ 
ment settlements. One of those ghettos 
is on the outskirts of Bovensmilde, a tidy, 
archconservative community in The 
Netherlands’ “Bible belt.*’ Young Mo¬ 
luccan radicals, many of whom have 
never seen their homeland, organized a 
government-in-exile for “the Republic 
of the South Moluccas” and demanded 
support to regain their islands. Dutch re¬ 
fusal to recognize their republic has led 
to increasing Moluccan terrorism. 

Last week’s well-coordinated as¬ 
saults on the train and the Bovensmilde 
school took place two days before a na¬ 
tional election in which the principal 
contestants were Prime Minister Joop 
den Uyl's Socialists and Justice Minis¬ 
ter Andreas Van Agt’s Christian Dem¬ 
ocrats. The Moluccans apparently 
hoped to force the candidates into mak¬ 
ing concessions to them in order to win 
voter approval. Despite the' country's 
grim mood, the record 87% of the vot¬ 
ers who turned out made decisions on 
broader issues; they gave Den Uyl's par¬ 
ty 53 seats in the new 150-member par¬ 
liament. a gain of ten; the Socialists will 
now probably seek to form a coalition 
government with the Christian Demo¬ 
crats. Meanwhile, Van Agt skipped the 
voting to take charge of troops and po¬ 
lice in the crisis area. 

Until the children were released. 
Van Agt announced, the government 
would not consider Moluccan demands, 
which included freedom for 21 comrades 
imprisoned for earlier plots and a 747 
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jet to take them all to safety. Tlie Mo- , 7 
luccans warned of ’‘many deaths” if 
their demands were not met within two 
days, but that deadline passed without 
murder. At one point, however, terri¬ 
fied children were herded to schoolroom 
windows at gunpoint and forced to chant 
“Van Agt, we want to live.” 

The hostages, ranging in age from 
six to twelve years, were eventually al¬ 
lowed hot food, bedding, blankets and 
medicine by their captors. They played 
games, watched television, read and oc¬ 
casionally cried in fright. The Moluc¬ 
cans released the first pupils to fall sick 
and then, as the epidemic spread, tele¬ 
phoned Dutch authorities over a special 
line; “All the children will be freed. You 
may arrange the necessary transporta¬ 
tion.” After examining the released 
youngsters, Dutch doctors feared that 
some may have contracted meningitis. 

One ailing teacher was also released; the 
other four remained captive, though 
they were reportedly ill as well. 

Hostages on the train, meanwhile, 
were treated far more harshly. In a bru¬ 
tal display of their serious intent. Mo- 
luccans thrust bound and blindfolded 
captives outside the train with ropes 
around their necks and then hauled 
them back on board. 

Innocent Victims. The latest acts 
of terrorism could inadvertently result 
in tragedy for other innocent victims 
—Moluccans who had nothing to do 
with the kidnapings. Angry Dutch bur¬ 
ghers talked of mounting vigilante at¬ 
tacks on the islanders' settlements, and 
fearful Moluccans were arming them¬ 
selves. Said Socialist Deputy Henk 
Molleman. who has worked since the 
1975 attacks to improve relations; “I see 
little hope for a peaceful community of 
Moluccans and Dutch now.” 





MARGARET TRUDEAU IN NEW YORK LAST MARCH; PIERRE IN HIS OTTAWA OFFICE 


CANADA 

End of a Storybook Romance 

It ranked among the least surprising judged to be a significant political asset, 
social announcements of the year. In a But tensions began to appear in the 

terse, yet poignantly personal four-sen- relationship shortly thereafter. In Sep- 
tence message, Canadian Prime Minis- tember 1974 Margaret was hospitalized 
ter Pierre Trudeau, 57, and his aspir- for two weeks, suffering from “severe 
ing-photographer wife Margaret. 28. last emotional stress/' She subsequently an- 
week declared that they are formally nounced that moving into the Prime 
separating. The statement issued by the Minister’s residence was “a catastrophe 
Prime Minister's Ottawa office said that in terms of my identity.’’ A year later, 
"because of Margaret’s wishes’’ to "leave she declared: “I’m not going to be locked 
the marriage and pursue an independent away again as 1 have been in the past.” 
career” the couple "will begin living sep- Nor was she. While Pierre stayed 
arately and apart." According to the an- home in Ottawa with the children. Mar- 
nouncement, "Pierre will have custody garet celebrated their sixth wedding an- 
of their three children [Justin. 5. Alex- niversary by partying it up in Toronto 
andre, 3, and Michel, 1%|, giving Mar- with one of her favorite rock bands, Brit- 
garet generous access to them.” Wheth- ain's raunchy Rolling Stones (Time, 
er divorce will follow is uncertain, since March 21). The group's lead guitarist, 
both are Roman Catholics (Margaret by Keith Richard, had just been charged 
conversion). “Both pray,” the statement with possession of heroin for the purpose 
concluded, “that their separation will of trafficking. Margaret subsequently 
lead to a better relationship between flew off to Manhattan and launched a 
themselves.” freelance photographic career. 

Severe Stress. Barring a reconcil- Back in Ottawa, the Prime Minister 
iation that few expect, it was apparent- stoutly defended his wife's independent 

ly the end of a marriage that began as ways; since then, however, the couple's 

Canada's storybook romance. When the paths have barely crossed. One of Mar- 
pair first met in 1967 on the Polynesian garet’s confidants declared last April 

island of Moorda, Pierre, then Canada's that the pair had quietly agreed to a trial 


$ince Uie election last M 

separatist government in the largely 
French-speaking province of Quetee/ 
Last week, in a series of federal; by-elec¬ 
tions viewed as a significant sounding 
of electoral feeling toward the Liberals, 
Trudeau's party hung on handily to fouF 
vacated parliamentary seats and gained 
another from the opposition Progressive 
Conservatives. 


POLAND 

Wheeling and Dealing 

It is a nasty blot on the good name of 
socialism in Eastern Europe: the waiting 
time for purchasing a private automobile 
is frequently longer than a five-year plan 
and seldom shorter than the Berlin 
blockade. Only trfose with access to for¬ 
eign currency seem to be able to drive 
away from a showroom with a new car 
minutes after walking in. For humbler 
folk who have the cash to spend (but pre¬ 
cious little to buy), the wait can drag on 
for as long as seven years. Although the 
Polish government is trying hard to meet 
consumer needs, the fierce demand for 
wheels outstrips the supply. To beat 
black marketeers to the punch, Pojand's 
Communist leaders employ an un- 
Marxist solution: used-car capitalism. 

Every Sunday beginning at 7 a.m., 
a procession of cars, ranging from al¬ 
most brand-new models to well-traveled 
klunkers, wheels up <to a parking lot in 
the Okecie district of Warsaw. Often the 
line outside the 150-car lot stretches for 
more than a mile. But it is worth wait¬ 
ing for a spot because, after paying a 
fee of SI.33. the drivers go into the used- 
car business. Most of the car owners are 
already government-sanctioned small¬ 
time capitalists—garage proprietors, 
auto mechanics, private doctors—with 
a well-cultivated taste for profit. 

Car Mart. And profit they do. All 
the used cars fetch higher prices than 
the sticker cost of a new car. Buyers in 
tailored overcoats roam among the ag¬ 
ing Fiats, Opels, Czech Skodas and Pol¬ 
ish Warszawas, checking out the odom¬ 
eters and the prices, which are listed on 
hand-lettered signs stuck behind the 
windshield. On a recent Sunday, for ex¬ 
ample, one man was trying to sell his 
1977 Lada (a Soviet-built Fiat), with 


Justice Minister, was a dashing, wealthy, 
bilingual bachelor of 48 and the occa¬ 
sional companion of Barbra Streisand. 
Margaret, then 19, was the beautiful, 
free-spirited daughter of a British Co¬ 
lumbia industrialist and former Cana¬ 
dian Cabinet member, James Sinclair. 
Canadians learned of the couple's ultra- 
private wedding ceremony in March 
1971, three years after Trudeau was 
elected Prime Minister for the first time; 
the rejoicing was akin to that for a roy¬ 
al coronation. After Trudeau successful¬ 
ly fought his third national election cam¬ 
paign in 1974. Margaret's cool yet 
sprig^y presence on the hustings waa 


separation, but it was never confirmed. 
When last week's formal separation was 
announced, Margaret was back in Man¬ 
hattan, refusing any comment. 

The breakup was presumably 
wrenching to both parties. Yet at an Ot¬ 
tawa reception the night before the an¬ 
nouncement, according to one of the 
Prime Minister's aides, Trudeau “looked 
the best he's looked this year. He's in 
fine spirits and great shape.” 

The Prime Minister's perkiness may 
have another cause: renewed political 
support at home. Public enthusiasm for 
his Liberal government, at a low ebb 
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6.000 kilometers on the clock, for SI 1 
000; new—when available—the car sells 
for $5,370. “It’s crazy,” said one visitor 
to the car mart, adding, “a lot of things 
are like that in Poland.” 

In addition to the Warsaw opera¬ 
tion, the government has permitted sim¬ 
ilar giddy tamochodbwe (automobile ex¬ 
changes) in Gdansk, Wroclaw and Lodz. 
For some Sunday salesmen, business 
could not be better. At the Warsaw mart, 
one enterprising Pole had already sold . 
five cans for profits ranging ftom $l30 ( 
to $1,000- He needs the money. (0 th* 
best capitalist tradition,-, 






The Marshall Plan: A 

Britain's Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin called it “the 
most unsordid act of history.” To Willy Brandt, speaking lat¬ 
er as Chancellor of West Germany, it was “one of the strokes 
of providence of this century, a century that has not so very 
often been illuminated by the light of reason.” It was launched 
upon the world in Harvard Yard just 30 years ago this week 
—in what was surely one of the most momentous commence¬ 
ment day speeches ever made. Sunshine tattered through the 
decorous elms as HaNard staged its first normal graduation 
exercises since the end of World War II. The morning cer¬ 
emonies that spotlighted the new graduates concluded with 
the awarding of honorary degrees. T.S. Eliot was among the re¬ 
cipients. Another was a white-haired man in a plain gray 
suit who rose in response to President James Bryant Conant's 
swift and eloquent citation: “An American to whom freedom 
owes an enduring debt of gratitude, a soldier and statesman 
whose ability and character brook only one comparison in 
the history of the nation ” 

As the assemblage surged to its feet in a warm ovation. Sec¬ 
retary of State George Catlett Marshall, who had command¬ 
ed all of America's military forces during the war. bowed, 
accepted his doctor of laws degree and sat down again. In his 
pocket, ticking off the day like a hidden bomb, was a speech 
whose content would shape a new world era and dwarf by its 
magnitude all the fame that Marshall had so far won. That af¬ 
ternoon. when his turn came to make a “few remarks” dur¬ 
ing the traditional alumni ceremonies in front of Memorial 
Church, Marshall quietly took out his speech and read it to 
his audience. Thus was born the Marshall Plan, an epochal 
—and magnanimous—undertaking unmatched in all of his¬ 
tory. Through it, in the space of four years, the U.S. would 
spend an unheard-of $13.6 billion to underwrite the economic 
—and in a sense, the social and political—recovery of war- 
torn Western Europe, defeated enemies included. 

When Marshall rose to read his speech, the war had long 
since been won, but not the peace. By early 1947 Soviet ad¬ 
venturism had inspired the Truman Doctrine, with its pledge 
of military help to any free people threatened by Communist 
aggression. By April, after a long and fruitless foreign min¬ 
isters' conference in Moscow, the U.S. Government aban¬ 
doned all expectations of obtaining cooperation (torn the Rus- 
Minii even Jrt helming the wounds of war let alone in 

,<Asuu China was. on the 


Memory a Beacon 

verge of falling to Mao. Of most concern to Americans, how¬ 
ever, was Europe, which teetered on the brink of a general eco¬ 
nomic collapse that seemed beyond the capacity of her ever 
divided nations to forestall. 

Marshall's words that day in June 1947 not only gave des¬ 
perate Europe a reason to hope but also snatched the ini¬ 
tiative in the cold war away from Russia. Marshall wrought 
a revolutionary departure in American foreign policy, wrench¬ 
ing the nation out of an isolationist disposition that tracked 
back to George Washington. The European recovery plan 
that bore Marshalls name—Harry Truman insisted it be so ti¬ 
tled—set the stage for the primary defense arrangements in 
use today by the Atlantic community. Without the economic 
and political base created by the Marshall Plan. NATO could 
not have come into being. Nor, likely, would the capacity of 
European nations for cooperation today ever have blossomed. 
The ideas that Marshall set forth are. in fact, still making his¬ 
tory. At least an echo of his spirit of innovation could be 
heard last week in President Carter's promise at Notre Dame 
to “create a wider framework of international cooperation 
suited to the new historical circumstances.” 

As far as Marshall's audience knew before he spoke, the 
Secretary of State would merely add his bit to the usual com¬ 
mencement pieties. No ballyhoo had preceded him; no Wash¬ 
ington flacks had scurried about alerting the press that a 
“major” statement would be forthcoming. In fact, say some 
who were there, neither Marshall's typically spare language 
nor his earnest but dry delivery awakened that gathering ful¬ 
ly to a realization that here history was being made. 

“I need not tell you, gentlemen, that the world situation 
is very serious,” the speech blandly began. “That must be ap¬ 
parent to all intelligent people.” Then Marshall sketched Eu¬ 
rope's devastation and economic disruption: 

“The town and city industries are not producing adequate 
goods to exchange with the food-producing farmer ... People 
in the cities are short of food and fuel ... The division of labor 
upon which the exchange of products is based is in danger of 
breaking down. ” 

Europe, in short, was broke, shattered—and desperate. 
In April, Marshall had come back from Moscow convinced 
that the Russians had every intention of exploiting Europe's 
misery. Then in May, Will Clayton, his Under Secretary for 




and OAP.-run Congress began ham¬ 
mering put enabling legislation in a bi¬ 
partisan mood fostered mainly by Re¬ 
publican Senator Arthur Vandenburg. 
Congress doubtless saw the plan in terms 
of cold war designs, and its passage was 
helped substantially by Stalin's hostility 
to it. President Harry Truman himself 
considered the Truman Doctrine and 
the Marshall Plan "two halves of the 
same walnut." He signed the law on 
April 3. 1948. Two weeks after that the 
freighter John H, Quick left Galveston. 
Texas, with 9.000 long tons of wheat for 
France—the first item of a vast outpour¬ 
ing of aid that would eventually include 
machine tools, farm equipment and raw 
materials of almost every sort. 

The Marshall Plan worked faster 
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Economic Affairs, reported a rapidly worsening situation. Im¬ 
mediately. Marshall had given George F. Kennan and his pol¬ 
icy planning staff two weeks to draft a plan to save Europe. 
Under Secretary Dean Acheson. as well as Clayton, contrib¬ 
uted heavily to the proposals that were boiled down into the 
950-word speech Now Marshall came to the meat of it- 

"The truth of the matter is that Europe 's requirements for 
the next three or four years . are so much greater than her 
present ability to pay that she must have substantial addi¬ 
tional help or face economic, social and political deterioration 
of a very grave chaiacter Aside from the demoralizing effect 
on the woi Id at large and the possibilities of disturbances aris¬ 
ing as a result of the desperation of the people concei tied, the con¬ 
sequences to the economy of the United States should be ap¬ 
parent to all // is logical that the United Stares should do 
whatever it is able to do to assist in the return of norma / eco¬ 
nomic health in the world, without which there can be no polit¬ 
ical stability and no a ssnred peace " 

And then to the heart of it 

"Our policy is directed not against any country or doctrine 
but against hunger poveitv. desperation, and chaos Its pur¬ 
pose should be the revival of a working economy in the world so 
as to permit the emergence of political and social conditions in 
which free institutions can exist. Such assistance. I am con¬ 
vinced. must nor be on a piecemeal basis .. Any assistance 
that this government may render in the future should provide a 
cme rather than a mere palliative 

One final crucial point grew out of a wish to force Eu¬ 
ropean nations to cease their eternal bickering and begin 
working together toward a longer-range goal of integration 

"The initiative. I think, must come from Europe 

Afterward. Marshall wondered whether his message had 
really got across Had Under Secretary Acheson been right 
in advising against using the commencement as a forum on 
the ground that speeches there were "a ritual to be endured 
without hearing”? The audience had received him warmly, 
at start and finish, but had broken in with applause only once 
— and not at the most significant place. Marshall, as he had 
confided to associates, had hoped that the speech would trig¬ 
ger an 'explosive” effect. 

In fact, it did so—not in the U S, although it soon got be¬ 
hind the idea, but in Europe, where the response was instant. 
That same night. Britain's Foreign Secretary Bevin began ar¬ 
ranging the conferences in which Europe's nations would as¬ 
sess then needs as a region and go to the U.S. with a pro¬ 
gram in hand. As Marshall intended, all of Europe—Russia 
included—was invited to take part But Russia, after the first 


1940 than anyone had thought possible. By 

1951, Western Europe's industrial pro¬ 
duction had soared to AO c /c above prew&r levels, and its farm 
output was bigger than ever. Western Europe's current status 
as a vigorous economic competitor of the U.S. testifies to the 
plan's effectiveness. 

Today the Marshall Plan is only a bright memory. But 
the very act of recalling its historic impact raises the ques¬ 
tion Would the U S. ever again give itself to an undertaking 
of such boldness and magnitude? Surely some of the world's 
conspicuous difficulties—the food and energy shortages, to 
name but two glaring ones —seem deserving of comparable he¬ 
roic efforts Such problems so far, however, have inspired oc¬ 
casional grand rhetoric without matching action So perhaps 
a better question is: Could the U S. today even muster the com¬ 
bination of generosity, self-sacrifice and determined will that 
it dedicated to the rescue of Western Europe 1 ’ Docs the na¬ 
tional character remain capable of that spirit 9 

Beyond doubt the American temper is strikingly differ¬ 
ent today from what it was then After World War II, the na¬ 
tion enjoyed an almost cocky belief that it could do anything 
—and everything Had not the U.S. just saved civilization? 
Did not the U.S. own the Bomb? Most Americans were eager 
to proclaim their nation the greatest And they turned out to 
be perfectly willing to prove it -once they had been asked to. 
Americans of Marshall's day, of course, also had trust in their 
Government -and a certitude about their power to prevail 
that had not been crumpled by Viet Nam. 

The loss of trust and certainty are major differences in 
post-Watergate America. The nation also, more than in the 
past, nurses cynical doubts about the Government's capacity 
to solve any social problems—those at home or abroad More¬ 
over, Americans of 1977 often seem confused, in the words of 
one scholar, "as to where and in what way American power 
and intelligence can be most usefully applied.” The words 
are those of a man who happened to direct the Marshall 
Plan in Europe in 1950-51—Professor Milton Katz, now di¬ 
rector of international legal studies at Harvard Law School. 
Katz nonetheless believes that granted the recovery of trust 
and some clear sense of national purpose, the country could 
still match the great deeds of the postwar era 

Most thoughtful Americans—particularly those old 
enough to have seen the nation at its best—are likely to agree. 
That adviser to many Presidents. Lawyer Clark Clifford, does. 
"I don't think there's been any radical change in the Amer¬ 
ican character,” he says. And ever buoyant Hubert Hum¬ 
phrey, mulling the Marshall Plan days Iasi week, ventured a 
feeling that seems typical in Washington: “I think we would 
do it over again—if the same circumstances existed/' 

There, of course, is the crux of the matter. History never 
quite repeats itself. The Marshal} Plan arose out of a specific 
juncture of event, public mood and leadership. And whocould 


conference, refused—and declared war on the plan as an¬ 
other example of U S. efforts to enslave Europe. Finally 16 na¬ 
tionsjoined in developing a program. 

Meanwhile, in the U S . the Democratic Administration 


possibly guess when and how such an impelling convergence 
might occur again? Nobody. Rut it would nonetheless be haz* : 
ardous to aasuro* if it dW oeevr. that the 



Veiled in a Strong White Light 


Some artists have long, honorable 
careers but are continually ignored 
They are swamped by,/heir colleagues' 
bow waves. Giorgio Cavallon's career 
has been of this submerged kind. He is 
now 73, having been born near Vicen 2 a 
in northern Italy in 1904. and he was 
one of the first abstract painters in New 
York in the 1930s, when painting ab¬ 
stract seemed automatically to consign 
an artist to ridicule and obscurity In 
the '60s some of Cavallon’s contempo¬ 
raries, such as Milton Resnick or Lee 
Krasner, long written down as minor 
or fringe figures in the aesthetic star sys¬ 
tem, began to get their due; Cavallon is 
perhaps the last to do so. 

Benign Neglect. There is nothing 
overtly spectacular about his work. Nor 
has his career ever shown the kind of vi¬ 
olent oscillation between styles and in¬ 
fluences that invites a rhetoric of “break¬ 
throughs.” So the general attitude 
toward him has been one of benign ne¬ 
glect. But the current retrospective of 
65 works by Cavallon at the Neuberger 
Museum at Purchase, N.Y.—amplified 
by two Manhattan exhibits of 25 early 
Cavallon paintings at the Patricia Lear- 
month Gallery and nine late ones at the 


field. Mass., but “I put the idea of being 
a mechanic out of my mind because I 
didn't like the smell of oil.” The smell 
of linseed oil was another matter; he 
spent five years studying art at the Na¬ 
tional Academy of Design in New York, 
did odd jobs as a carpenter and studied 
with the pioneer abstractionist Hans 
Hofmann. “I really didn't understand 
abstract painting,'' he recalls. “It took a 
long time to penetrate—so 1 have a sym¬ 
pathy for people who don't like it " 

Delectable Glow. He came to ab¬ 
stract painting through still life, cancel¬ 
ing out recognizable objects until the ta¬ 
bletop became a flat plane inlaid with 
small, quirky geometrical forms. But Ca¬ 
vallon's formative encounter was with 
Mondrian's work, and it is to Mondri¬ 
an that the grid paintings he made from 
the late '30s onward incessantly allude. 
Cavallon's geometrical works, like one 
dated 1946, are not utopias; there is lit¬ 
tle of Mondrian's austere, architectonic 
rectitude in them. They arc sociable, 
warm, busy and a bit sloppy. They stand 
to the more purist kinds of geometrical 
abstraction as the plan of a hill town 
does to a Renaissance cittb ideale But 
they do supply the underpinning on 


suggests the sun coming at a low angle 
through mist on the Adriatic marshes 
—a Venetian glow, eroding the contours 
of objects Its vehicle is white pigment, 
which, from 1954 on, became the key 
color in Cavallon's work. More and 
more, the local colors of the underlying 
grid—some of them very strong, cad¬ 
mium oranges, bright carmines, high ce¬ 
rulean blues—become drowned under 
the slather of white. 

Seen through the brush marks, the 
bright underpainting gives the white sur¬ 
face a delectable glow; Cavallon is a 
master of close nuances of tone and val¬ 
ue. “I use white to cancel things out," 
he remarks in the catalogue for the Neu¬ 
berger show, suggesting a censoring 
brush—but that is not the effect of the 
white. It veils structure without remov¬ 
ing it. Color leaves its ghosts every¬ 
where. In half-effaced edges of what 
once were rectangles, in the small ap¬ 
parition of a line, the submerged bulk 
of a patch, each painting discloses the 
way it was made. Light is stored up in 
the paint as the day s warmth remains 
in stone; it seems to be a property of the 
material. 

Cavallon remains a peculiarly Ital¬ 
ian painter. No matter how large, his 
canvases rarely lose the air of sclf-con- 
tainment and meditative discretion that 


Gruenebauin Gallery—shows how un¬ 
just that neglect has been. It brings into 
ftj1 view one of the most lucid, stead¬ 
fast and lyrically articulate bodies of 
i*t modem American painting. 

to the US. in 


which nearly all Cavallon's later work 
is based—a firmly cubist structure, dis¬ 
tantly suggestive of fields, porticoes or 
rooms, veiled in strong white light. 

Cavallon's northern Italian origins 
seem to be recapitulated in the light that 
comes from his canvases, ft is a pecu- 
Ugh ^abloom m t : 


one finds in Giorgio Morandi's dusty 
still lifes. In the art world of the late 
1970s, nobody would think these em¬ 
inently civilized images radical. But 
there are few painters alive who can 
use the traditional language of the 
brush with a sweeter eloquence than 
Cavallon 1 *. Robert Hugh** 












THf UNITED STATES 


placed the U,S. foursquare behind black 
majority rule in Rhodesia and South Af¬ 
rica in a showdown with South African 
Prime Minister John Vorster in Vien¬ 
na, announced on his return that Great 
Britain stood solidly behind America on 
that intricate issue. U.N. Ambassador 
Andrew Young pushed the same cause 
—in his inimitable fashion—during a 
20,000-mile, eight-nation tour. (He also 
managed to outrage Russians, Swedes 
and residents of the New York borough 
of Queens with comments about their 
“racist" attitudes.) Secretary of State Cy¬ 
rus Vance reported progress toward a 
new arms-limitation agreement after 
meeting Soviet negotiators in Geneva; 
this week he will present U.S. proposals 
for economic aid to developing nations 
at the Conference on International Eco¬ 
nomic Cooperation in Paris. After pre¬ 
dicting that he would be a much less 
traveled Secretary than Kissinger. 
Vance has been surprised at how much 
flying he has been doing. 

Family Exercise. Treasury Secre¬ 
tary W. Michael Blumenthal, mean¬ 
while, told the International Monetary 
Conference in Tokyo that the U.S. fac¬ 
es a "temporary" trade deficit of $23 bil¬ 
lion this year because of last winter's 
high energy demands. Agriculture Sec¬ 
retary Bob Bergland. heading for the 
World Food Conference in Manila, will 
pledge the Carter Administration's sup¬ 
port for increased world food reserves 
but urge various nations to do whatever 
they can to increase their own storage 
capacity. Rosalynn Carter, at the same 
time, undertakes an unusual exercise in 
the use of a President's family to deal 
with substantive diplomatic issues (see 
story following page). 

Even with all these emissaries wing¬ 
ing to and fro. Carter's own diplomatic 
efforts last week were the most signif¬ 
icant. He played host to Saudi Arabia's 
Crown Prince Fahd, who brought the 
welcome message that his country would 
not use its oil leverage to influence U.S. 
policy in the Middle East. Carter also 
had soothing words for the Saudis. 
Emerging from White House talks with 
Fahd, Carter declared that he and his 
guest had “no disturbing differences at 
all" on mutual issues, including a Mid¬ 
dle East settlement—a remark that must 
have jolted Israeli diplomats. Carter 
bruised the Israelis again by saying at 
his press conference that the Palestin¬ 
ians deserved not only to be given a 
homeland but also "to be compensated 
for losses that they have suffered/ 1 

Earlier, the President chose the Uni¬ 
versity of Notre Dame to deliver a ring¬ 
ing* detailed statement of his emerging 
Ibtoign policy. Awarded an honorary 
£D. (ftwr Jurum Doctor, or Doctor of 
Igwsj C^rteir turned to Notre Dame's 
Theodore Hesburgh, 
tg "■more 



consistently and effectively in support 
of the rights of human beings than any 
American I know." 

Before an audience of 12.500. Car¬ 
ter spoke for half an hour with obvious 
intensity and feeling. Said one listener 
afterward; "This is either a very impor¬ 
tant speech or a prayer." Carter plainly 
regarded it as most important; he had 
spent the better part of two days rewrit¬ 
ing and polishing earlier drafts. 

The President saw the speech as an 
opportunity to help restore America's 
pride, so severely tested by Viet Nam 
and Watergate. To do so, he remind¬ 
ed Americans of their virtues and 
strengths, declaring that they are drawn 
together by "a belief in human free¬ 
dom." and that "we want the world to 
know that our nation stands for more 
than financial prosperity." Said he: *1 
believe we can have a foreign policy that 
is democratic, that is based on our fun¬ 
damental values and that uses power 
and influence for humane purposes." 

Carter conceded that foreign policy 
cannot be conducted "by rigid moral 
maxims. We live in a world that is im¬ 
perfect.'* In effect, he was replying to 
critics who claim that he has not applied 
his fervor for human rights universally, 
since he has soft-pedaled violations com¬ 
mitted by U.S. allies such as South 
Korea, the Philippines and Iran. Car¬ 
ter's implied response was that in some 
instances, U.S. interests might properly 
call fordownplaying the rights issue. Yet 
Carter insisted that "America's commit¬ 
ment to human rights is a fundamental 
tenet of our foreign policy." 

Good Sense. Defending his open¬ 
ness in the conduct of U.S. foreign pol¬ 
icy. Carter argued: "We are confident of 
the good sense of our own people, and so 
we let them share the process of making 
foreign policy decisions." He criticized 
the "secret deals" of previous Adminis¬ 
trations and insisted that foreign policy 
cannot be fashioned by "manipulation." 
This was widely interpreted as a rejec¬ 
tion of Henry Kissinger's style of person¬ 
al and secretive diplomacy. In another 
rejection of the Kissinger legacy. Carter 
complained that "the covert pessimism 
of some of our leaders" had helped to 
erode U.S. confidence; Kissinger had 
been quoted as saying privately that 
Western democracies were on the verge 
of a Spenglerian decline. 

In one of the most striking passages 
of his speech. Carter proclaimed: "We 
are now free of that inordinate fear of 
Communism which once led us to em¬ 
brace any dictator who joined us in our 
fear." The U.S., he indicated, will ally it¬ 
self lass often with such totalitarian re¬ 
gime* of the past as those of Spain's 
Franco, Portugal's Salazar and Nation* 
alist China's Chiang Kai-shek. Carter 
that the danger of armed conflict 
^Ufaicm had declined* but „ 


that competition between the two super¬ 
powers was now centered on the con¬ 
trasting examples that their societies set. 
Said the President: "We can no longer 
separate the traditional issues of war and 
peace from the new global questions of 
justice, equity and human rights." 

More specifically. Carter promised 
that the U.S. will work to end the stra¬ 
tegic arms race. “That race is not only 
dangerous, it is morally deplorable" 
(But old sailor Carter seized an oppor¬ 
tunity at week's end to see at first hand 
how the race was going in at least one 
area; he boarded the nuclear submarine 
Los Angeles at Cape Canaveral for a 
daylong orientation cruise ) Carter also 
vowed to help stop the spread of nu¬ 
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Using power for humane purposes . 


clear arms to other nations and reduce 
the sales of conventional weapons. He 
said the U.S. will do whatever it can to 
promote peace in the Middle East ("To 
let this opportunity pass could mean di¬ 
saster. not only for the Middle East, but 
perhaps for the international political 
and economic order as well"). Empha¬ 
sizing the urgency of "a peaceful res¬ 
olution of the crisis in southern Africa." 
he argued that majority rule must come 
swiftly and that minority rights must 
also be respected. 

Carter's Notre Dame declaration 
di(l not embody a fundamental reorien¬ 
tation of U.S. foreign policy, but instead 
summed up a shift in approach and em¬ 
phasis, especially in aceas like human 
' /•* 




rights, cooperation among the industrial 
democracies, North-South relations, Af¬ 
rica, nuclear proliferation. The Presi¬ 
dent put his stress on promoting democ¬ 
racy and justice, not on seeking a 
strategic balance among world powers. 
Under Kissinger, regional conflicts were 
seen as significant mainly as they af¬ 
fected the rivalry between Moscow and 
Washington. As National Security Ad¬ 
viser Zbigniew Brzezinski told Time 
after the speech. Carter was saying that 
"we need a wider set of relationships m 
a world in which traditional concerns 


of war and peace are now bcaig matched 
by new problems of social justice and de¬ 
velopment/* Critics of the Presidents 
policies complained that he is not pay¬ 
ing enough heed to the North-South 
question, that he is not sufficiently com¬ 
mitted to working with the industrial de¬ 
mocracies, that be is too preoccupied 
with the human rights issue. Other de¬ 
tractors were alarmed that the Carter 
Administration has almost totally ig¬ 
nored China—an omission that Brzezin¬ 
ski insists will soon be corrected. Still 
others wrote off the Notre Dame speech 


as an insubstantial 
STRIKES again, said Britain's conserva¬ 
tive Daily Express, while even the lib¬ 
eral Guardian described the speech as 
shot through with “obscurities, ambigu¬ 
ities and plain cotton wool.** 

Yet to Christoph Bertram, director 
of London’s International Institute of 
Strategic Studies, the address was “a 
very important statement of long-term 
intent.” Whether that intent can be 
translated into a less dangerous world, 
one in which human liberties wilt be en¬ 
hanced, is not at all certain. 


La SeRora de Carter Hits the Road 


Latin American diplomats hardly 
know what to make of it all. Should they 
just lay on the customary round of fro¬ 
zen-smile receptions, exquisitely gallant 
introductions to dignitaries, and hurried 
side trips to orphanages? Or should they 
treat the First Lady of the U.S. as a full- 
fledged spokeswoman for her husband's 
foreign policies—which they sometimes 
find puzzling? "1 really can’t think of 
her talking substance,” remarked one 
Latin American ambassador last week 
as Rosalynn Carter finished boning up 
for a two-week. 12,000-mile swing 
through seven countries. If Mrs. Carter 
does try to get down to serious business, 
he warned, "there well could be resent¬ 
ment on our part.” Added a Brazilian 
diplomat: "You know how we feel about 
women." 

For all the prejudices of the region’s 
macho-minded males, however, the 
White House is touting Rosalynn's trip 
as nothing less than a major diplomatic 
effort at interpreting the President's Lat¬ 
in American policy. The point of de¬ 


parture in all her meetings will be her 
husband’s Pan American Day speech in 
Washington in April, which emphasized 
human rights, economic problems and 
arms control as matters of top priority 
in Latin American diplomacy. Accord¬ 
ing to Robert Pastor, the National Se¬ 
curity Council’s expert on Latin Amer¬ 
ican affairs, Rosalynn should not only 
"convey to the Latin American govern¬ 
ments a sense of what this Administra¬ 
tion is all about” but also provide "a 
better sense of where these ‘new direc¬ 
tions’ are likely to take us." 

■ 

To prepare for her mission, Rosa¬ 
lynn sat through 13 two-hour briefings 
on the area’s political and economic 
problems. She also practiced her Span¬ 
ish; she knows no Portuguese, the lan¬ 
guage of the biggest country she will visit 
—Brazil. Mrs. Carter’s itinerary takes 
her to four democracies (Jamaica. Cos¬ 
ta Rica, Venezuela and Colombia) and 
three military dictatorships (Brazil. Peru 
and Ecuador) but skips such "southern 
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BRAZIL'S PRESIDENT OBISSL 


cone” countries as Argentina, Chile, 
Uruguay and Paraguay, all run by right¬ 
ist juntas. Whatever importance differ¬ 
ent regimes attach to her visit, she seems 
assured of a cordial welcome wherever 
she goes and a downright affectionate 
one in some places. A representative of 
Peru's leftist regime, evidently viewing 
her more as a tourist than a diplomat, 
promised her "una gran bienvenida [a 
great welcome!. She will see the best that 
we can offer, all of the great sights, and 
we speak from the heart.” 

The First Lady will leave from 
Brunswick, Ga., aboard an Air Force 
Boeing 707 appropriately dubbed "Ex¬ 
ecutive First Family." which translates 
into the radio call sign "Executive One 
Foxtrot.” Her first stop: Kingston. Ja¬ 
maica. where U.S. diplomats hope she 
can somehow allay Jamaican Prime 
Minister Michael Manley s suspicions of 
a CIA plot to "destabilize” his regime. 

Rosalynn’s most ticklish problem 
will come next week when she arrives 
in Brazil for a three-day visit, the long¬ 
est round of official meetings on her 
schedule. There she will have to de¬ 
fend her husband’s refusal to sell an 
extra $50 million in arms to the right¬ 
ist regime, his statements on human 
rights violations, and his opposition to 
Brazil’s. purchase of a nuclear power 
plant from West Germany. Brazilian 
President Ernesto Geisel has agreed to 
receive her with all due correctness 
—but may well have some pointed ques¬ 
tions for her. 


pRi. First Lady 
V on the Go 
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SEQUELS 

‘No One Knows 
How It Feels’ 

Richard Nixon's final bout with 
British Interviewer David Frost last 
week concluded, as had the first of the 
four telecasts, with a discussion of what 
the ex-President described as the “shat¬ 
tering experience" of his resignation. Jri 
coming full circle, the scries—which had 
been sold separately to 162 U.S, tele¬ 
vision stations—lost half of its viewers, 
according to rating surveys in New York 
City and Los Angeles. Only about 21% 
of the TV audience watched the fourth 
interview, v. 42% for the first; 23% for 
the second, 17% the third. Among the 
topics in Nixon-Frosl IV: 

CHILE. Nixon defended his efforts to 
ine Chile's elected Marxist Pres- 
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lvador Allende. Said he; "There 
iny question about his turning 
.tcws he possibly could in the di- 
)f making Chile a Marxist state 
e wasn't any question that Chile 
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ng used by some of Castro's 
s a base to export terrorism to 
ta, to Bolivia, to Brazil." When 
iponded that “Allende looks like 
compared with his U.S.-sup- 
jccessor General Auguslo Pino- 
irtc, Nixon pointed at Frost and 
‘The right-wing dictatorship, if 
exporting its revolution, if it is 
faring with its neighbors ... is 
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bills that did not meet his standards of 
fiscal responsibility. 

A particular sore point was Carter's 
original "hit list" of 32 water projects 
The President compromised and re¬ 
stored 14 of the originally doomed proj¬ 
ects. Then the House Public Works Ap¬ 
propriations Subcommittee restored 17 
, of the 18 projects still on Carter's list. 
J' jThe lone loser, the $1 million Grove 
0 Lake, Kans., flood-control project.) Car¬ 
eer met three times with the subcom¬ 
mittee chairman, Alabama Congress¬ 
man Tom Bevill, 56. with little result. 
- The President then enlisted the aid of 
^ House Majority Leader Thomas ("Tip") 
t. O'Neill Jr., who was only able to per- 
suade Bevill to cut small sums from five 
'"of. the projects. Next O'Neill went to 
Texas' George Mahon, chairman of the 
Committee, which 
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would add $8 billion to the budget dur¬ 
ing the next four years. 

Riphf and Duty. Congressional 
committees also approved a $61.3 bil¬ 
lion appropriation for Labor and HEW 
that was $2.1 billion more than Carter 
had requested. Given these setbacks, 
Carter's press-conference response was 
a measured one. Said he* "1 respect the 
Congress, and 1 will work day and night 
to reach an agreeable solution to these 
potential threats to harmony." But, he 
added. "1 have to reserve the right and 
the duty to say no when spending is 
excessive." 

There's the rub. Who is to say when 
spending is excessive? As Colorado's 
Democratic Senator Gary Hart put it, 
"The problem is Carter thinks he hears 
the American people saying, 'Spend 
less.' And we think we hear the Amer- 
icaiv people saying, 'Give us what we 








of no security concern to us. Itisofa 
human rights concern. A left-wing dic¬ 
tatorship, on the other hand—we find 
that they do engage in trying to export 
their subversion to other countries " 
SPIRO AGNEW. Nixon revealed that 
he had been unwilling to rely solely on 
the recommendations of Attorney Gen¬ 
eral Elliot Richardson after an inves¬ 
tigation was begun of kickbacks paid by 
'^Maryland contractors to his Vice Pres¬ 
ident. Nixon asked that Assistant At¬ 
torney General Henry Petersen, a Dem¬ 
ocrat. make his own investigation of the 
case. ‘There was no secret Richardson 
and Agnew didn't like each other. There 
was no secret that Richardson had am¬ 
bitions to be Vice President or President 
in 1976. and earlier if possible" After 
Petersen concurred that the charges 
would lead to a recommendation of a 
prison sentence. Nixon said, "I Agnew I 
thought—and I’m inclined to believe he 
was right under the tremendous pres¬ 
sures that were developing there in the 
media and the rest-- llhal therel would 
be a kangaroo court where he’d have 
no chance and serve a prison term, that 
he ought to take the steps that would 
lead to a settlement of the matter with¬ 
out a prison term." 


TH* NISI,Mixon , 

the names of Bob V 

Bernstein, the two Washington Post te- ; 
porters whose articles helped to keep the 
Watergate investigations from wither¬ 
ing. But he showed great anger at their , 
book on his resignation. The Final Days. 
Speaking of his wife Pat. he said. "Mrs. 
Nixon read it [pause], and her stroke 
came three days later. 1 didn't want her 
to read it because I knew the kind of 
trash it was and the kind of trash they 
are, but nevertheless, this doesn't indi¬ 
cate that that caused the stroke, because 
the doctors don't know what caused the 
stroke. But it sure didn't help." After ar¬ 
guing that present U.S. libel laws are “a 
license for the media to lie," Nixoh add¬ 
ed. ‘Let's just not have all this sanc¬ 
timonious business about the poor re¬ 


pressed press 


r#t the same turner 

Vmha general amnesty for dL ^ 
draft dodgers, as well as those who had 
been deserters.'* Nixon said he declined 
because he thought such a pardon would 
inflame the situation. Nixon denied hav¬ 
ing had any discussion about his own 
pardon with Gerald Ford, his successor, 
prior to his resignation. 

NIXON'S PUNISHMENT. Frost's last 
question brought forth one of Nixon's 
longest answers, spoken very quietly. 
Asked Frost: "Did you feel that resig¬ 
nation was worse than death?" 

"In some ways," said Nixon. ‘T 
didn’t feel... ‘Well, resignation is so ter¬ 
rible that I better go out and fall on a 
sword' ... I never think in those terms 
—suicidal terms, death wish and all that. 
1 don't want 'em That's all just bunk. But, on the other 
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JOHN EHRLICHMAN JOHN MITCHELL H.R. ("BOB") HALDEMAN 

No pardon from the President, no reprieve from the court , mounting bills from the lawyers. 


Was Agnew innocent? Nixon 
paused for several seconds, (hen an¬ 
swered, "In my view, it didn't really 
make any difference There wasn't any 
question after hearing Petersen and his 
version that he was frankly going to get 
it... I'm not going to sit here and judge 
Spiro Agnew ... I do not think for one 
minute that Spiro Agnew. for example, 
consciously felt he was, ah. violating the 
law. and basically that he was being 
bribed to do something which was wrong 
... 1 think that he felt he was just part 
of a system that had been going on for 
years, and that it was accepted in the 
state that people who did business with 
/ the state would help the Governor out 
& with expenses ... 1 also believe there 
has been a double standard. Because 
|l|Agnewl was conservative, because he 
f^was one who took on the press, he got a 
$ lot rougher treatment than would have 
\ been the otse had he been one of the lib¬ 
erals' fa voritepipup boys.* 1 : , 


repressed, but believe me, when they 
take me on, or when they take any pub¬ 
lic figure on ... 1 think the public figure 
ought to come back and crack 'em right 
in the puss.'' 

HALDEMAN AND EHRLICHMAN. 

“How much pressure was thereon you,'' 
Frost wanted to know, “to grant people 
like [White House Chief of Staff H.R.I 
Haideman and [Presidential Assistant 
John! Ehrlichman pardons before yoy 
lcft‘>" Nixon disclosed that he had told 
Haideman, "If they got a bad rap, that 
1 could exercise my pardon power. 1 
don't recall the conversation specifical¬ 
ly. but I certainly intended to do it in 
the event that the situation worked out 
that way. Of course. 1 had no idea then 
that 1 would be leaving office ... before 
they were convicted of anything." Nix¬ 
on added that two days before he re¬ 
signed, Ehrlichman an$f Haideman had 
separately urged th*^ -% p&rdonevery- 
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hand, I feel myself that life without pur¬ 
pose ... that life in which an individual 
has to ... is forced to go against his in¬ 
tuitions about what he thinks he ought 
to do, that life then becomes almost un¬ 
bearable. And so resignation meant life 
without purpose... 

"I know a lot of people, and 1 can un¬ 
derstand it, say ‘Gee whiz, it just isn't 
fair, you know, fbf an individual to, ah, 
get off with a pardon simply because he 
happens to have been President, and 
when another individual goes to trial, 
and maybe had to serve a prison sen¬ 
tence for it.' I can understand how they 
feel. I can only say that ... no one can 
know how it feels to resign the pres¬ 
idency of the United States. Is that pun¬ 
ishment enough? Oh, probably not. But. 
whether it* is or isn’t, we have to live 
with not bnly the past, but for the fu¬ 
ture. I don't know what Lhe future 
brings* bm it I 
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- The fet* of two men Nixon said he 
had considered pardoning was decided 
instead by the Supreme Court last week. 
There would be no review, said the court, 
of the convictions of John Ehrlichman 
and H.R. Hatdeman—or of former At* 
torney General John Mitchell. All three 
had been convicted on Jan. 1. 1975 of a 
total of 14 felonies for their roles in the 
Watergate cover-up, including obstruc¬ 
tion of justice, conspiracy and perjury. 
They were sentenced to prison terms of 
from 30 months to eight years, with no 
possibility of parole for 2'A years. 

The Supreme Court's decision 
meant that it could be only a matter of 
weeks before Haldeman and Mitchell go 
to jail. Ehrlichman has been convicted 
besides of conspiracy and perjury in the 
illegal plumbers' operation, and began 
serving a 20-month to eight-year sen¬ 
tence on those charges last October, at 
Arizona's Federal Prison Camp at Saf- 
ford. Last week his Washington attor¬ 
ney said his client would not make fur¬ 
ther appeals on the new decision. 
Lawyers for Mitchell and Haldeman 
said they would ask the Supreme Court 
for a rehearing; only two such petitions 
have been granted of the last 700 or so 
to come before the court. 

Bio Debts. If the request for a re¬ 
hearing comes to naught, Mitchell will 
be the first U S. Attorney General ever 
to serve a prison term. A friend of his 
told Time that Mitchell had gone on 
hoping for a presidential pardon until 
last November, when Gerald Ford lost 
io Jimmy Carter. Mitchell has some in¬ 
vestment income but is no longer al¬ 
lowed to practice law (he once earned 
$250,000 annually as a municipal bond 
lawyer), and friends say he is burdened 
by enormous debts. ^ 

Haldeman, who lives quietly in Los 
Angeles, and has been seen lunching at 
Orange County's plush Balboa Yacht 
Club, also has huge legal bills. After the 
court's action last week, he called a press 
conference on his front lawn and said: 


Entrance Examination 

“When a politician talks, a dean 
listens." That, according to Or. Jo¬ 
seph DiPalma, dean of Philadelphia's 
Hahnemann Medical College, is the way 
some would-be students endorsed by leg¬ 
islators get into professional schools—at 
least those schools heavily supported by 
the state. Normally, no one is the wiser, 
but this month a federal trial in Philadel¬ 
phia threw unexpected light on what ap¬ 
parently has been a time-honored cus¬ 
tom. Herbert Fineman. 56, the powerful 
speaker of Pennsylvania's house of rep¬ 
resentatives, was found guilty of ob¬ 
structing justice during a U.S. probe into 
admissions practices of Philadelphia’s 
medical and graduate schools. 

Federal prosecutors introduced let¬ 
ters Fineman had written to deans of 
Pennsylvania schools in which he ex¬ 
tolled candidates for admission. One, 
sent to the Temple University School of 
Law (the university received $66 mil¬ 
lion last year from the state), bluntly 
stated: "1 think it would be extremely 
helpful to Temple if the application were 
favorably acted upon." (The student was 
accepted.) Mark Allam, retired dean of 
the University of Pennsylvanians School 
of Veterinary Medicine, testified that he 
had jumped a Fineman candidate over 
candidates who were better qualified be¬ 
cause he did not want to jeopardize state 
funding for the school—which comes to 
about $2 million per year. Allam ad¬ 
mitted he reserved ten spots a year for 
"special applicants." 

The jury found Fineman guilty of 
urging two medical schools to get rid of 
his letters of recommendation after fed¬ 
eral agents began their investigations. 
Fineman could be sent to jail for as long 
as ten years. At the same time, the jury 
acquitted Fineman of charges that he 
took bribes totaling $52,000 from par¬ 
ents desperate to get their children into 

CONVICTED CX-SFIAKER FINEMAN 


"For the past three weeks I have been 
watching the Nixon-Frost interviews. 
I've avoided comment because 1 had the 
hope they would clear up many of the 
questions that remained. Unfortunately, 
they did not. I feel now that I have to 
challenge President Nixon's explana¬ 
tion of the cover-up and that it's time 
to deal with many things that have been 
left unsaid." Haldeman said he would 
publish a "gloves off," "no holds barred" 
book on Watergate this fall. 

Friends say Haldeman has been 
deeply concerned about Nixon's "dump¬ 
ing on him"; yet as the White House 
tapes revealed, he was closest of all to 
Nixon. At week's end his publisher, 
Quadrangle/The New York Times 
Book Co., announced that Haldeman 
"will tell who ordered the Watergate 
1 and will disclose the contents 
18^-mjnute gap in the 




professional schcM^. t^^nan resigned * 
from the state's house of representative 

Two other Pennsylvania political 
figures are awaiting trial State Senator ■_ 
Francis Lynch and former Slate Rep-, 
reseniative Stephen Wojdak have been 
charged with extorting $15,000 front a 
dentist to obtain his son's admission to 
the Temple University School of Den- . 
tistry. The U S. investigation is contin¬ 
uing, and the pressure has shifted front 
the dean's office to the statehouse. 

Voting for Virtue 

In a state long known for tolerating 
corrupt officials. 4 * the voters left a sur¬ 
prised politician dangling in the winds 
of change Jast week. Joseph J.C. DiCajr- - 
Io was the odds-on favorite to win a 
Democratic primary for a seat in thfc 
Massachusetts senate—the very seat, in¬ 
deed, that he had held before tots col¬ 
leagues threw him out only this“April . 
The reason for the ousting was the con¬ 
viction of DiCarlo, 41. and Republican 
State Senator Ronald Mackenzie on 
charges of squeezing $40,000 from a 
New York consulting firm in exchange 
for suppressing a legislative report crit¬ 
icizing the company's work on state con¬ 
struction contracts. DiCarlo. who faces 
a year in prison and a $5,000 fine, is 
free on bail pending an appeal. 

Despite his troubles, DiCarlo 
seemed unconcerned as election day ap¬ 
proached. The Boston Globe predicted 
he would win. But the improbable hap¬ 
pened: DiCarlo lost by 2,589 votes to a 
relatively unknown, 24-year-old aider- 
man from Everett named Frank Mai 
strocola, who had pressed one issue hard 
—that his opponent had betrayed the 
public's trust. Said a chastened DiCar¬ 
lo: "The people of this district have spo¬ 
ken and that's what counts." 

*One celebrated case: James Michael Curley, who 
was Jailed for mail fraud in 1947 during his final 
term as Boston's mayor, was paid his salary while 
in prison, and emerged to resume his duties. 


DEFEATED f X-SENATOR DICARLO 





One more step in Hie future development of Asia. 


This will be the new, multimillion dollar Regional 
Computer Center designed to assist the educational 
and research programs of the Asian Institute of 
Technology. 

The Center marks one more step AIT is taking to 
contribute in a major way toward the development of 
Asia. Behind the establishment of the RCC and its. 
emphasis on regional development is the fact that the 
problems that exist in one country often are similar to 
those that exist in another. Hence, solutions devel¬ 
oped for one area often can be adapted for others. 


But to use computers effectively there must be peo¬ 
ple who are trained in computer science. It has been 
estimated that for every person in Asia who is trained 
in this discipline, 300 more are needed, thus posing a 
massive educational challenge. 

The Regional Computer Center will be a major 
training and problem-solving resource for the gradu¬ 
ate student of AIT and the people of Asia. 

For further information on the AIT and its pro¬ 
grams, please write to Asian Institute of Technology, 
P.O. Box 2754, Bangkok, Thailand. 
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Striving for Upward Mobility 


,■ At 6 a m. one day last week a pleas* 
Unt young man with a neatly trimmed 
brown beard approached the twin 110- 
story towers of the World Trade Center 
in lower Manhattan. He was wearing 
heavy hiking boots, and on his back was 
a burnt-orange pack containing a long 
coil of bright blue nylon rope. A curi¬ 
ous window washer asked the stranger 
what he was planning to do. ‘Tm tak¬ 
ing a walk,*' he said casually. And then 
he proceeded to: straight up 

Averaging about two minutes a 
floor, George Willig, 27, climbed stead¬ 
ily up the northeast corner of the great 
south tower. He moved with a touch of 
4clat and a forthright manner that clear¬ 
ly indicated he knew what he was doing. 
An experienced mountain climber, Wil¬ 
lig had been planning his adventure for 
a year. He had punctiliously taken a day 
of leave from his job as a designer for the 
Ideal Toy Corp., and was utterly confi¬ 
dent that he would make it to the top of 
his own private Everest. 

To carry him up the building, Wil¬ 
lig had designed two special T-shaped 
metal blocks that locked into a track 
used to guide the heavy scaffolding that 


WILLIG AFTER COMPLETING HIS CLIMB 



carries window washers up and down 
the outside of the giant structure. He 
was roped to the blocks, and each of his 
boots rested in a strap that acted like a 
kind of stirrup. To go up a foot or so, Wil¬ 
lig used a pulley system. He would move 
one block as high as he could reach and 
hoist himself up Then he would unhitch 
the lower block, attach it above his head 
and repeat the whole procedure. 

Spring Happening. By the time he 
had climbed about ten floors, Willig had 
created a cheerful springtime happen¬ 
ing. Down below, spectators were flock¬ 
ing to cheer him on. Television crews 
arrived. And so did the cops, but they 
too became caught up in the spirit of 
the climb. A couple of cops mounted a 
window washers' scaffold and rode 
along with Willig for half the way—close 
enough to be of help if he wanted any. 
He didn't. 

At 10:05, with the aid of some po¬ 
licemen who acted as Sherpas, Willig 
scaled the final difficult passage to the 
roof The jubilant cheers of thousands 
of spectators and a triumphant cacoph¬ 
ony of horns rose faintly to his ears from 
1,350 feet below, and he saluted his ad¬ 
mirers with a wave. Then Willig turned 
and fell inlo the burly arms of the law. 
He was fingerprinted and questioned, 
then booked on charges of criminal tres¬ 
pass. reckless endangermem and disor¬ 
derly conduct. The city threatened to sue 
him for $250,000 in damages—citing (he 
cost of mobilizing the police force, the 
trouble caused by the lraffle jams, the 
price of a police helicopter that had hov¬ 
ered fretfully overhead. 

Why had he made the ascent? “It 
was a personal challenge," he said, “a 
challenge to my ingenuity." The trade 
building. Willig said, "was very appeal¬ 
ing. Very vertical ." Confronted by his 
talent, temperament and instant popu¬ 
larity. New York City soon surrendered 
and canceled Lhe $250,000 suit. Instead, 
said Mayor Abraham Beame. the city 
would settle for a fine of $1.10—a pen¬ 
ny for every floor. 


CROWDS WATCHING THf HUMAN FLY CONQUERING THE HEIGHTS OF THE TRADE CENTER 
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I n the long drive to get their man elected President. Wil¬ 
liam Hamilton Jordan. 32, and Joseph Lester Powell Jr., 
33, broke most of the rules of politics. Now that Jimmy 
Carter has reached the White House, the two young men 
—just call 'em Ham and Jody—are still breaking the rules. 

Jordan, the top White House aide, and Powell, the press 
secretary, dress as they please, ridicule pretense, joke inces¬ 
santly. talk back to the boss, shun lunch at Sans Souci and rare¬ 
ly turn up at social functions; Jordan wears a black tie as if it 
were a noose. The pair are the wonder and dismay of Es¬ 
tablishment Washington. They are country boys who have 
come so far, so fast, that the red clay of their native Georgia 
still clings, as it were, to their shoes, their accents and their life¬ 
styles They relish politics more for the pleasure than the 
power, more for the gambol than the glory. They arc almost in¬ 
decently at case in the White House: nobody has told them 
what a somber place it is supposed to be. Though they may 
not reflect the substance of the Carter presidency, they arc 
the living image of its down-home style. 

Many of our Presidents have had one man to keep 
them informed and another to keep them laughing, one for 
work, the other for relaxation Harry Truman talked policy 
with Clark Clifford and played poker with General Harry 
Vaughan, Dwight Eisenhower had Sherman Adams for the 
heavy duty and George Allen for the lighter moments, 
John Kennedy learned from Ted Sorensen and kidded with 
Dave Powers 

In Carter's case, the crony and the counselor are rolled 
into one—or rather, two. With their infectious spirits, Jor¬ 
dan and Powell express a frolicsome side of the President 
that he tends to keep under very stern control Yet they 
have also been an indispensable part of the presidential 
quest from the beginning (Jordan first worked for Carter in 
1966, Powell in 1969) Now that their man has achieved his 
goal, they fill several vital functions—confidants, sounding 
boards and “no-men"- at annual salaries of $56,000 apiece. 

Docs this mean, as some observers marvel, that two kids 
from rural Georgia are “running the country," or are "the sec¬ 
ond and third most powerful figures in the Government"? 
No. f ’or all their breezy irreverence, despite their almost un¬ 
limited license to lelr ihc President what they think, their ac¬ 
tual powers are circumscribed- another illustration of Car¬ 
ter's canny use of people. 

The pair have not been given the concentrated authority 
of those in similar positions under previous Presidents. They 
have an input in formulating policy, but no more than that 
They have the ear of the President whenever they ask for it. 
but he heeds many other voices too. Carter insists on keeping 
open several lines of communication, and no H R Halde- 
man stands imperiously at his door. 

Jordan and Powell are fix-its, tinkcrcrs, image builders, 
political tacticians, princes of fellows-but not substantive pol¬ 
icymakers They know this and are not ashamed of it. Prag¬ 
matism is their pride. "I probably had a political philosophy 
at one point." says Jordan, “but T don’t think much about po¬ 
litical philosophy any more." The idea of a single political ra¬ 
tionale strikes Powell as positively dangerous. Says he: “The 
greatest damage has been done by people who were less eclec¬ 
tic philosophically. I reject the idea that there is some un¬ 
deniably true system of political or social ideals." 

The pair have had little experience in Washington; that 
was indeed Carter’s campaign boast Their knowledge of for¬ 
eign affairs is practically nil They have scarcely begun to grap¬ 
ple with the complexities of such major domestic issues as 
energy, welfare and taxation. Yet, despite the bumpkin, good- 
ole-boy pose they both affect, they are quick studies. They 
are also better educated than they appear to be. Powell reads 
extensively in history and politics; it goes without saying that 
he has devoured Machiavelli. Jordan, like his boss, listens to 
classical music and has a fine collection of limited-edition 
, prints and lithographs by modern artists in his Capitol Hill 
; Jtown house. 

* The two share certain striking similarities. They exude 
^elf-confidence, yet both gnaw their fingernails to the quick. 
^pbe^ 4ght cleanly; they do not need to cut someone down to 



JODY POWELL: MORE REFLECTIVE t STUDIOUS 





size to add to their own stature. They have coltish spirits, con¬ 
spiratorial smiles, a perpetual air of mischief. 

Yet their differences are no less striking. Powell has the 
proverbial lean and hungry look. He has the appearance of a 
tousled, frazzled, sunken-cheeked scarecrow as he tries to fend 
off the buzzards of the press. The apple-cheeked Jordan looks 
chunkier and better fed. He has a cotton-bale build and legs 
that, as his dad puts it, '‘seem hooked on wrong” Powell 
tends to be more reflective and studious; he can be coolly de¬ 
tached. Jordan is more relaxed and instinctive, his ribaldry is 
nonstop. A White House staffer thinks that the pair reflect dif¬ 
ferent aspects of Carter’s personality: “Jody relates to the man¬ 
agerial, impersonal side; Hamilton to the compassionate, hu¬ 
mane side.” Oddly, some people reverse the comparisons. 

■ 

Ham Jordan (his Georgia friends call him Hamilton, not 
Ham,and pronounce his last name Jordan) is the city slicker of 
the two, relatively speaking. He grew up in a comfortable mid¬ 
dle-class home in Albany, Ga. (pop. 76,700), the largest city in 
the southwestern part of the state. His father Richard was a 
prosperous insurance agent, who is now making a successful 
recovery from cancer, his mother Adelaide suffers from mul¬ 
tiple sclerosis Young Ham was a friendTy. likable kid, but gave 
no sign of great promise. Recalls Tina Harden, who lived in 
the same neighborhood. “He was no high school hunk or the 
romantic type every girl was after He was just the boy next 
door. He was your churn.” Ham got gentleman's C's at Albany 
High School because, says his Latin teacher Bessie Dobbins, 
"he had too many fingers in too many pies." 

Jordan was especially close to his younger sister Helen, 
who was hospitalized with polio for more than a year and al¬ 
most died. Ham, who was born with severely bowed legs, 
had to sleep with braces until he was eleven. He was flat-foot¬ 
ed and, to his chagrin, could not play football very well. In¬ 
stead he scored verbal touchdowns. Says Rosalind Thomas, 
who lived across the street and now works as special assis¬ 
tant to the director of the women's bureau in the Labor De¬ 
partment: “He was always serpent-like. He would sit and 
watch and listen to you. waiting until he .had a feel for you. 
Then he would leap out and strike you at a weak moment 
with his sharp tongue.” 

A t the University of Georgia, Jordan concentrated on 
having a good time and by all accounts succeeded. 
Recalls his college roommate Jay Beck: “We were 
the class of American Graffiti , and we were shielded 
from an understanding of the significant issues of the day 1 
guess you might say our generation was a bridge between 
James Dean and the hostilities of the late 1960s Frankly, we 
didn't think seriously about much during college.” 

After graduation Jordan joined the International Volun¬ 
tary Services, a private Peace Corps-type organization, and 
spent ten months as a social worker in Viet Nam. lie was re¬ 
pelled by the war but equally hostile to the antiwar protest¬ 
ers. On the issues of the '60s he was ambivalent, neither fully 
sharing nor rejecting the mores of his home town. But the tu¬ 
mult of the times led him to a deeper examination of his own 
and society's values, he saw in Carter a kindred spirit who 
could lead the South in a progressive if moderate direction. 
As a student he had worked in Carter’s unsuccessful 1966 cam¬ 
paign for the governorship; in 1970 he joined up again and 
was named campaign manager. When Carter was elected, Jor¬ 
dan became executive secretary and a top adviser. 

Two years later, when Carter was a lame-duck Governor 
with apparently no place to go, Jordan produced a precisely 
detailed, 72-page memo mapping out how Carter could win 
the presidency. Little was overlooked. Cultivate a Kennedy 
smile, urged Jordan. Get friendly with the powers of the East¬ 
ern Establishment press. Assure the two Georgia Senators 
that you have no intention of seeking their seats. Let others 
know that you might run for th^ Senate so that you will not 
frighten presidential candidates into the race ahead of you. 

The Jordan blueprint was followed almost to the letter 
—with the stunoing results that are now a matter of history. 
Jordan played his own role with cunning and 




3,270miles across open ocean. A cruel test 
fora papyrus boat. An easy trip fora Rolex watch. 



Gods with heads of birds sailed westward 
to America ages ago in prototypes of RA 2. 

When Kon-T iki’s master Thor Heyerdahl 
set about retracing those timeless routes, he 
built RA 2 of papyrus reeds, in the style of 
Mesopotamian and Egyptian mariners. 

His goal: to show that pre-Columbian 
culture might have ancient Mediterranean 
sources, by crossing the Atlantic in an arche¬ 
typal papyrur raft. 

His course: a 57-day voyage of 3,270 
miles from Africa to Barbados. 


His watch: a Rolex Oyster perpetual 
chronometer. 


RA 2’s drenched hull sank to deck level 
in gale-wracked seas, and barnacles sprouted 
round her mast. But her crew, like their fore¬ 
bears, discovered papyrus topsides were 
stronger wet than dry. 

And their landfall has linked new world 
idols with Phoenicia and the Pharaohs. 

Skipper Heyerdahl’s Rolex, pressure 
proof in any weather, and to extreme depths 
of inner space, was fit shipmate for this 
epic sail. 

Carved from a single block of surgical 
stainless steel, its pressure-proof Oyster 
case guards a superb self-winding move¬ 
ment, officially certified as a chronometer. 

Integra] to the seamless Oyster case is 
the new triplock winding crown, which 
screws down like a submarine hatch to form 
an impregnable seal. 

On great journeys of discovery, like that 
of RA 2, success and lives depend upon 
accurate, rugged gear. 

j That’s why Thor Heyerdahl and his 
entire crew chose the Rolex timepiece. 

# 

ROLEX 



Pictured: The Rolex GMT-Master. Available in IM.gold, stainless steel or steel and gttld combination All with matching h/arelets 
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The atmosphere surrounding our new 
wide-bodied DC 10's is like no other. 

It's unmistakably Thailand. 

You see it in our exotic colours of purple 
and gold on the outside. Rich silks and Thai 


designs on the inside. You see it in our beautiful 
slim-bodied hostesses as they welcome you 
in traditional Thai manner dressed in their 
traditional Thai outfits. 

You experience it in our hospitality. 



Where the drinks are free* and nothing you 
ask for is too much. You taste it in our food. 
Mouth watering dishes of all descrip¬ 
tions, some with a Thai flavour. 

You can literally feel it in the air. 

*On Orient routes 



Fly Thai, the airline that's smooth as silk. 
And enjoy what Thailand has to offer 
no matter which country you're 
headed for. 


Smooth as silk. 
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All that lives beneath Earth’s fragile canopy is, in some elemental 
fashion, related. Is born, moves, feeds, reproduces, dies. Tiger and 
turtle dove; each tiny flower and homely frog; the running child, 
father to the man and, in ways as yet unknown, brother to the sala¬ 
mander. If mankind continues to allow whole species to perish, 
when does their peril also become ours? World Wildlife Fund, 

Contributions 1110 Morges, Switzerland.This appeal has been donated by friends of the Fund. 




Carter wangled the chairmanship of the Democratic cam¬ 
paign committee in 1973, Jordan joined the national com¬ 
mittee in Washington. There he quietly collected all the names 
and data that he would need for the looming presidential 
fight. One day he accidentally left the Carter campaign plan 
in plam view at headquarters, and it was scrutinized by other 
officials. But no one apparently look it—or Carter—very se¬ 
riously. Later, committee staffers good-naturedly referred to 
Jordan as “the Trojan peanut." 

Today the Trojan peanut does his horsing around in a spa¬ 
cious White House office, down the hall from Carter s, which 
usually resembles a fraternity house on Saturday night. In 
the very room where Haldeman once reigned with iron dis¬ 
cipline. Jordan props his boots on his desk, yawns, scratches, 
chortles, guffaws, dips into a candy jar, snaps open another 
Tab. whistles along with the IS 12 Overture or Dvorak's The 
New World Symphony on the stereo system. A tune strikes 
his fancy; he jumps up and lifts the tone arm; Play it again, 
Ham. In one corner of the room is an old used tire presented 
to him by Evan Dobelle, chief of protocol. Dobclle suggested 
that he might have used it to run over a Washington gOSSip COl- 
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LEFT: NANCY & JODY POWELL; RIGHT: HAMILTON ft NANCY JORDAN 

Not even the garbage is safe from prying eyes. 


umnist who scooped the world with her report that Jordan 
did not wear underwear. 

All day long a procession of people moves through the of¬ 
fice—a scene witnessed by TlMF Correspondent Stanley 
Cloud. Frank Moore, the congressional liaison chief, drops 
by. So does Charles Kirbo, Carter’s longtime adviser from At¬ 


lanta. Kirbo stares out of the window, then turns and tells 
Moore. “You've got Congress eating out of your hand.’ Quite 
a few Congressmen would dispute that assessment. Someone 
else, noting the cast on Moore's right hand from a fall last win¬ 
ter, comments that it is more likely a member of Congress bit 
him. Jordan phones Ralph Nader. ’Ralph," he begins, “how 
are you, sir? I just wanted you to know that 1 mentioned con¬ 
sumer protection to the President this morning, as I said 1 
would. He promised to raise the issue tomorrow at the con¬ 
gressional breakfast. Hell push hard for it." In the late af¬ 
ternoon he takes time out for a tennis match with the Pres¬ 
ident. “You know what kind of a competitor he is?" says 
Jordan. “When he beats me, the entire world should know. 
When Lbeat him, it's a national secret." 

a troubleshooter who pretty much picks his own 
. l vi WthiM describe Hamilton's power in 


about the same way Jesuits define Ood. He is everywhere be¬ 
cause of his access to the President. He is nowhere because 
he has no line of responsibility and can put himself in or take 
himself out as he—and the President—want." When Cabinet 
officials got into a battle over the energy program, it was Jor¬ 
dan, on his own, who brought them together for a 3 l /$-hour ses¬ 
sion with the President to work out a compromise. 

The Jordan view of everything is essentially political; Is 
it good for Carter? When he had disapproved of a certain pres¬ 
idential action, he wrote Carter a memo that began; “J as¬ 
sume you like the job [of being President! and want to keep it 
beyond 1980." The President responded “It's fair There is 
no chance for promotion " For Jordan, ‘Politics is people 
and the need to understand their emotions. The emotional 
part must be taken into account." He can be as charmingly ca¬ 
joling as Tom Sawyer in search of a whitewash crew, as chum¬ 
my as the club pro giving a backhand lesson. He can also be 
cutting when the need arises. “It s like a laser beam," says a 
White House staffer. “There's no blood, but all of a sudden 
you can't walk." 

Jordan shuns the title of chief of staff, and in any case, Car¬ 
ter seems to have no intention of giving it to him—or any¬ 
body else Jordan admits he is a poor administrator He would 
prefer to be a free agent, looking ahead down the political 
road, i'm no good at advising on details of a program." he in¬ 
sists. ‘‘What I'm good at is conceptualizing the process by 
which goals are met. I have to have time to think and plan 
and not get bogged dow n in management of a staff 1 look for 
good people and give them autonomy to do their jobs." Though 
Jordan protests—perhaps too much—that he is not an “is¬ 
sues man," he is gelling more involved in the shaping of pol¬ 
icies, he has made sure that the flow of paper on important 
subjects is routed across his desk at an initial stage 

D espite himself, Jordan's duties are inevitably piling 
up. Carter put him in charge of reorgani/.ing the Ex¬ 
ecutive Office of the President, a pet program that 
was heavily emphasized during the campaign. He has 
been instructed to trim the professional political staff by at 
least one-third. Yet the White House staff is 560 today, com¬ 
pared with 540 when Gerald Ford first took office. When 
White House and Office of Management and Budget aides pre¬ 
sented a reorganization blueprint to Jordan, they voiced 
doubts that the staff numbers could be kept down once the 
next election neared. Perhaps, they suggested, the President 
might concede that the totals could rise again Replied Jor¬ 
dan as he chewed on the ice from his umpteenth glass of 
Tab' “Carter is constitutionally incapable of making a state¬ 
ment like that " Jordan has also balked at putting any more 
people under his own control. “I'd do better if there was just 
Landon Butler and me and two secretaries, instead of even 
ihe six or seven people 1 have now. Then I would have time 
to think and reflect on the things I want to focus on *’ 

Foreign affairs are absorbing more of Jordan's time as he 
tries to master an unfamiliar area “The dynamics of politics 
in Washington are very similar to those in Georgia, just on a 
larger scale." he says. “But foreign policy is an exception." 

■ 

For most of his youth, Jody Powell lived and worked on 
a 500-acre cotton and peanut farm in Vienna, Ga (pronounced 
Vy-anna). that had been in the family for five generations Be¬ 
fore Jody. Vienna's most notable native son was Democratic 
Senator Walter George, who held his seal for 34 years, Pow¬ 
ell has a hand-me-down shotgun that George once owned. 

Powell read avidly, acting out his favorite Civil War bat¬ 
tles or painting posters of them that are still stored in the fam¬ 
ily attic “His imagination was one of his best friends." says 
his mother June, 58. It pretty well had to be. Recalls a boy¬ 
hood chum. Lee Guerry “Mostly we went to a movie, got a 
hamburger and then rode around in our cars watching other 
people ride around." The outside world intruded when the 
schools were ordered integrated in 1970. Mrs Powell, a teach¬ 
er for 30 years, was one of the few whites to stay in the public 
school system, and her family stood behind her. Powell’s fa¬ 
ther Joe, incurably ill with cancer, committed suicide two 



years ago. "Joe was so proud of Jody/' &rs. Powell told Timers 
L arry Woods. "One of the greatest disappointments of our 
lives is that he wasn't around to see Carter’s victory." 

A top student and football star. Powell followed a deep 
Southern tradition by deciding on a military career. In 1961 
he was admitted to the Air Force Academy in Colorado, 
only to be expelled six months before graduation for cheat¬ 
ing on a history exam (he glanced at a course outline during 
a break) "You don't know what loneliness is," he says, "until 
you drive into your driveway at home, in the Deep South, on 
Christmas Eve, having just had your ass booted out of a mil¬ 
itary academy." He went on to Georgia Slate University, 
where he earned a degree in political science in 1966 

Many people thought it was just as well Jody did not go 
into the service Says his mother "I realize now that military 
life would have sent him up the wall He’s always been such 
a cluttered person He constantly topped the list of those pay¬ 
ing for lost library books " Powell learned to joke about his 
academy expulsion "After getting kicked out for cheating," 
he says, "politics seemed like the next best thing " 

While working on a doctorate on populism at Emory Uni¬ 
versity in 1969, Powell wrote to Carter suggesting that Jimmy 
was the right candidate to bridge the gap between urban and 
rural Georgians. "He was wrong." recalls Jordan, who thought 
that Cartel 's hopes lay mostly in rural areas, “but it was a 
good letter anyway " On the strength of n. Powell was in¬ 
vited to attend a meeting of student volunteers at Miss Lil¬ 
lian's pond house near Plains "Jody stood out right away," 
says Jordan "He was the only old man among all those kids " 
Then 26. Powell signed on as Carter's driver 

Jody soon became Carter s constant companion, criss¬ 
crossing dreary, dusty stretches of Georgia in search of vot¬ 
ers Familiarity bred candor. Jody began sending Carter notes 
almost every day suggesting what the candidate was doing 
wrong Jimmy bristled at first, then began paying closer at¬ 
tention. Jody was often right "Jimmy doesn't like to be hit 
head-on with something." says a White House insider "Jody 
is a master at approaching from oblique angles " 

W hen Carter was elected Governor, Jody became 
his press secretary and then moved on to be a 
key figure in the presidential campaign. Once 
again hitting the road with limited funds, they 
often shared the same motel room at night. One morning Pow¬ 
ell awoke to find Carter s pillows piled up on his bed. Carter 
explained that Jody had been snoring too loudly. "1 found 
out that every time I hit you with a pillow, you hushed up for 
a while " Nevertheless the relationship developed to the point 
where Cat ter once remarked that only his w ife Rosalynn 
was closet to him than Powell. After the November election, 
Jody became C arter's first appointee 

Powell has never been a newsman, which may be an ad¬ 
vantage to a White House press secretary He does not have 
to worry about compromising his journalistic integrity by 
stoutly defending his boss: he has always been on the other 
side of the teporting game At one point, he considered elim¬ 
inating the daily While House briefings since they had de¬ 
generated into biller shouting matches in previous Admin¬ 
istrations. But then he changed his mind His refreshing 
rationale - “When I saw ihe confining life that correspondents 
in the White House lead, I decided that they have a right to 
take a shot at an official spokesman every day, even if there 
isn’t anything to say " 

Part of the reason Powell is seldom harassed at the 
daily sessions is that teporters know they can get infor¬ 
mation from other sources in the Administration, a free¬ 
dom often denied them under past Presidents One of Pow¬ 
ell’s chief assets to newsmen is his closeness to the President: 
he can be trusted to interpret accurately Carter’s mind and 
moods "Among the reasons I feci relaxed in the job." he 
says "is the confidence I have in the moral judgments of , 
the man \ work for 1 can’t conceive of myself, except in 
the most theatrical sense, being in the position of a Jerald 
terHorst." President l ord’s first press secretary, tcrHorst 
felt obliged to resign after only a month when he was not 



RICHARD & ADELAIDE JORDAN AT THEIR HO0IE IN ALBANY. GA. 

Look where the boy next door wound up. 

told in advance by Ford of Richard Nixon’s pardon. 

Another of Powell’s assets is his unfailing humor, usually 
one-liners that serve to calm tempers, deflect angry queries 
and wrench guffaws from the 150 or so regular attendees. 
When separate stories reported that pygmies had joined the 
fighting in Zaire and that the U.S. had been asked to rush 
Coca-Cola to the combai zone, Powell began his briefing. "I 
am specifically authorized to deny that the elite pygmy corps 
was high on Coke " When asked whether the President would 
retaliate after an Associated Press reporter was thrown oul 
of Moscow. Jody retorted. “We did discuss something along 
those lines. It was our feeling that if the Russians got to kick 
an A P correspondent out of Moscow, we ought lo get to 
kick an A.P correspondent out of here " 

But Powell cannot be said to have mastered his job yet 
He is perpetually disorganized and chronically late. Fie prom¬ 
ises to look up facts and somehow rarely does He constantly 
writes himself notes and then loses them. He tries to return 
all phone calls—but then foigcts He is also capable of suc¬ 
cumbing to the common press secretary's habit of overre¬ 
acting to critics When the New York Times 's James T Woo¬ 
len wrote a story claiming Carter was retreating into isolation 
and browbeating his staff. Powell delivered a 20-minute broad¬ 
side Replies Wooten. "Powell is not a man to back away 
from a story or a reporter who he feels is challenging what he 
holds sacred, which of course is Carter But this incident was 
out of character for him " 

Powell's capacities have yet to be tested by the kind of 
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HAMILTON JORDAN LEVITATING ON TENNIS COURT; ZBIGNIEW BRZEZINSKI CLOWNING WITH JODY POWELL IN WHITE HOUSE 

Dressing as they please, ridiculing pretense, shunning lunch at Sans Souci and talking back to the boss. 


crisis that inevitably engulfs the White House and spills out 
into the briefing room. lie feels he is most vulnerable with 
the press when questions cannot be directly answered be¬ 
cause of national security considerations. Watergate mem¬ 
ories are all too fresh, and national security was the excuse to 
hide numerous illegal activities in the Nixon White House 
But there are occasions when national security should be le¬ 
gitimately invoked "My roughest moments involve intelli¬ 
gence matters,” says Powell. "There is no way to prove your¬ 
self. The situation is made for discord and distrust. It costs 
me more in terms of x.y credibility than any other situation. 
It all boils down to: Trust me, folks " 

Timi Washington Bureau Chief Hugh Sidey sums up Pow¬ 
ell’s performance this way "If he is a success so far, it is be¬ 
cause Carter runs an open White House Certainly Powell 
adds a dimension of humor and quick comeback. But if Car¬ 
ter should ever decide that he wants to dose things down a 
bit, then all those jokes from Jody and his engaging ways 
would not mean a thing. He would probably be even more re¬ 
viled for trying to con reporters out of facts by being funny." 

Powell is a fatalist who knows that hard knocks are nev¬ 
er very far away. “To expect the worst is not to be disap¬ 
pointed." he says. Considering himself close to his peak of 
popularity, he intends to “make the downhill slide as slow as 
possible." In a speech at the National Press Club last month, 
he tried to put out some brushfires before they flare up. “What 
■ K happens at the White House," he said, “is not always as se¬ 
rious as we think it is. We need to relax a little bit, all of us, 
V and get a sense of perspective about each other. Sometimes, 
‘when something goes wrong, it’s not the result of a conspir- 
acy but merely stupidity. We ought to recall that none of us is 
held in very high esteem in the country right now. ’ 
yu; ■ 

jptf As White House aides. Jordan and Powell fall somewhere 
between policymakers and breakers like Clark Clifford and 
V-^.Ted Sorensen, and mere doorkeepers like Kenneth O’Don- 
A nell and Marvin Watson. Even in this semi-exalted position, 
^however, hubris remains a problem for the pair: they have 
K; gained so much power so soon. It could turn the heads of peo- 
!ple twice their age. Another problem is that in the process of 
“ ^growing up politically at the White House, Jordan and Pow- 
M' el}are bound to make mistakes—and at a high level. 

two makea studied effort to deflate pretentiousness. 

campaign, every time we got cocky, 
al*>p disavow any ravenous 


hunger for political prestige. “The last thing I want to do," 
says Jordan, “is spend the second half of my life reminiscing 
about my days of power in Washington." 

Both try to protect what is left of their private lives. “One 
of the most ridiculous aspects of modern society,” says Pow¬ 
ell, “is the idea that everybody ought to inflict his deepest per¬ 
sonal problems on everybody else. I think most people would 
be happier if they kept more to themselves." Once known as 
cutups who could down beers with the best of ’em, Jordan 
and Powell have become homebodies, of necessity. There is lit¬ 
tle time for cavorting Though the two are thrown together reg¬ 
ularly in the White House and on the tennis courts, they 
rarely see one another after hours—what few afterhours their 
jobs leave them. Their wives, both named Nancy, are am¬ 
bivalent about their new life in Washington Nancy Powell, 
for example, was outraged by scandal-sniffing reporters from 
the National Enquirer who were rummaging through the gar¬ 
bage outside their Foxhall Road home for clues to their liv¬ 
ing habits. Last week the Powells, with their daughter Emily, 
10, moved into a $115,000 house in the same neighborhood. 
Jody at least secs more of his family than he used to during 
the campaign, when he would be gone for long stretches. 
Now, when he tools off in his battered 1966 Volkswagen be¬ 
fore 8 a.m , they figure he will be gone only 14 hours or so 

N either Powell nor Jordan has promised Carter he 
will finish out the first term with him, much less a pos¬ 
sible second one—though it would surprise even their 
intimates if they left the White House before iheir 
boss did. In the past several years Jimmy Carter has con¬ 
sumed most of their waking hours—and many of their sleep¬ 
ing ones. Says a staffer who is close to both aides- “Working 
for Carter precludes thinking about what you will do next or 
anything else but him. We have never been personalities. We 
have truly felt that to do the job, you have to stay in the 
background." 

If he is ever released from his self-imposed servitude, says 
Jordan, he would consider teaching or writing—or becoming 
an ambassador, just to “shake ’em up " Powell says he wants 
to raise hunting dogs. “I’m going to be the shrewdest damn po¬ 
litical observer that has ever raised dogs in Vienna. Ga.“ 
Could it be? An ambassador who loathes neckties and a quip- 
ster with no audience for his one-liners but a pack of droopy- 
eared hounds? With Ham and Jody, as Washington is learn¬ 
ing, anything is possible. 






A PAUNCHY PRESLEY CROONS TO THE PEONS 


Presley mania reigned A frenzied 
girl tried to jump from the balcony to 
the stage. More than 13,000 other El¬ 
vis worshipers—housewives in Presley 
T shirts, teeny-boppers, and vacationers 
who were following their idol on a seven- 
state tour--paid $10 and up for a con¬ 
cert in the Providence Civic Center. 
Paunchy and jowly at 42, the King 
scarcely bumped or gyrated. But just like 
old times, he crooned hoary favorites 
such as Hound Dog and Teddy Bear \ and 
when he periodically tossed a sweat- 
stained scarf to the peons below, he set 
off a clawing clamor. A gratifying fina¬ 
le of female screams greeted his ultimate 
compliment, the understatement of the 
evening: “You've been a good audience.” 
■ 

She made her mark in television, di¬ 
recting the first 22 episodes of Mary 
Hartman . Mary Hartman and an epi¬ 
sode of the Mary Tyler Moore Show that 
was nominated for an Emmy But now 
Joan Darling has switched to the no 
woman s land of feature film Her mov¬ 
ie is First Love, the story of a young 
man (played by William Katt, last seen 
in Carrie) who loses his girl (Susan Dey) 
to an older man. "I want all the people 
who see this picture to remember what 
it was like to fall in love for the first 
time,” says Darling, 41 Star Katt will al¬ 
ways remember what it was like to be di¬ 
rected by a woman. “K was terrific,” he 
says i gel along better with women 
than 1 do with men " 

■ 

The slight, 95-lb. frame of Steve 
Cauthen was hunched over Bay Streak 
last week, moving to challenge the lead¬ 
ers in the fourth race at Long Island's 


Belmont Park. As onlookers gasped. Bay 
Streak snapped a foreleg, and the rider 
and his horse went down. Cauthen, J7, 
was rushed to a nearby hospital and 
treated for lacerations, bruises and frac¬ 
tures of his right arm and two fingers. 
A few days later, the youth was released 
and sent home to Kentucky to recuper¬ 
ate. The doctors' orders: no riding for 
at least six weeks, putting a temporary 
halt to the jockey's unmatched five- 
month winning spree. The grounded 
Cauthen is already champing at the bit. 
“He's mad that he's not out racing to¬ 
day,” says his mother. Myra Cauthen. 
“He just wants to get back on top.” 

■ 

“1 don't ljj<e my daughter to hear 
me saying this because I keep telling her 
that she must take her lime about these 
things, but it happened very quickly,” 
reminisced Princess Grace, who said yes 
to Prince Rainier after only a few dates 
Actually Daughter Caroline, 20, has ears 
—and eyes—these days only for her 
beau, Philippe Junot, a boulevardier and 
sometime insurance broker who is de¬ 
scended from Napoleon’s aide-de-camp, 
General Andoce Junot. The couple met 
a year ago and have been together ever 
since. Junot, 36, has even received the 
imprimatur of the palace: an invitation 
to share the royal box at a tennis cham¬ 
pionship match in Monle Carlo “Of 
course I love her; who wouldn’t?" asks 
Junot. But both the suitor and the prin¬ 
cess discount rumors of marriage 
“There’s so much to see and do, and 
I'm young,” says Caroline Her top pri¬ 
ority at the moment is going on a safari 
to Africa No one is saying whether Ju¬ 
not will go along. 







ACTRESSES MERCOURI ft BURSTYN BEHIND BARS IN MA YA AND BttCNDA 


Melina Mercouri and Ellen Burstyn 

have not really been thrown in the 
clink The two actresses are making a 
movie in Athens' Korydallos prison, 
where ex-Dictator George Papadopou- 
los is locked up for real. In the film, ten¬ 
tatively titled Maya and Brenda. Bur- 
slyn plays Brenda, an American woman 
who has been jailed for killing her three 
children Mercouri is cast as Maya, a 
middle-aged actress “with a past " Says 
Mercouri wryly “1 have been playing 
a woman with a past-since l was five 
years old ” Because she is rehearsing 
the role of Medea, who in the Greek 
tragedy kills her children. Maya visits 
Brenda in jail, and the two women be¬ 
come fast friends Olf camera, too, the 
American and the Greek actresses arc 
getting along "absolutely fabulous." says 
Melina. “She came off the plane after 
a ten-hour flight, and we spent tnc en¬ 
tire night singing songs together We ll 
be all right.” 

■ 

BMW has traded in its racing stripes 
for polka dots and squiggles—with a 
little help from Pop Artist Roy Lich¬ 
tenstein. As the third artist to paint a 
racing car for Bavarian Motor Works. 
Lichtenstein joins the ranks of Alex¬ 
ander Colder and Frank Stella. His “art 
car" will be BMW's entry at Lc Mans 
on June 11-12. The artist painted a 
molded fiber-glass mock-up at his Long 
Island studio, then shipped it off to Mu¬ 
nich to be copied on the racing ver¬ 
sion of the BMW 320i. His design is a 
somewhat distorted and abstract mirror 
of the landscape. "The bottom reflects 
a little of the road and the green road¬ 
side. In the middle you can see the sun¬ 
rise And some blue sky. The lop is 
decorated with clouds.” explains Lich- 
tehsteif). Will his bodyworks in fact in* 
outcome of the race? Boasts 
wtH 


crease the speed of the car by 5 m p h ” 
ll will also, he adds, “disorient the 
other drivers.” 

• 

When an angel turns truculent, there 
is only one thing to do audition some 
fresh halos. Farrah Fawcett-Majors' legal 
battle to get out of her Chat he's Angels' 
contract has piompled the producers to 
get a stand-by for her The anointed one 
Cheryl Ladd, 25. seen on Police Woman 
and Police Story If hurrah remains in 
Charlie s harem. Cheryl will play her lit¬ 
tle sister Kris If Fannh leaves C heryl 
becomes a full-fledged angel I can’t 
wait.” she said “Theie s only one I ar- 
rah. and I'm not going to tiv to be her 
I'm going to be me ' Why not ’ 


S 






ANOINTED ANGEL CHERYL LADD BEING HERSELF 
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GIAN CARLO MENOTTI BROODS OVER CHARLESTON, S.C., THE SETTING OF HIS NEW FESTIVAL 


Newest U.S. Immigrant: Spoleto 


*‘l fell in love at first sight It s the 
sort of city I'm glad to be married to." 
The indefatigable Com poser- Director- 
Impresario Gian Carlo Menotti was at 
it again, in what could be the greatest 
—and riskiest—romance of his long ca¬ 
reer in music and the performing arts- 
launching an American version of It¬ 
aly’s Spoleto Festival in Charleston, S.C 
Menotti created the original festival in 
June 1958. transforming the quiet old 
Umbrian hill town of Spoleto into an in¬ 
ternational center of the arts. 

Charleston's clean and nairow 
streets, cloistered gardens and the pas¬ 
tel colors of its colonial houses readily 
ratify Menotti's sense of what makes a 
good set. As the twelve-day festival be¬ 
gan last week, the question was wheth¬ 
er the exquisitely languid dowager city 
would prove a worthy audience. 

Somewhat hesitantly, it did Italy's 
Spoleto title. Festival of Two Worlds, 
suggests that Menotti had transatlantic 
ambitions when he moved into Spoleto 
20 years ago. The site search for the U.S. 
half of the enterprise did not begin un¬ 
til 1973. however; New Orleans and San 
Antonio were among the places consid¬ 
ered. Says Conductor Christopher 
Keene. Spoleto s music director and the 
first member of the staff to advocate 
Charleston: "It had a combination of 
positive and negative values—a highly 
developed aesthetic and architectural 
sense combined with a relatively under¬ 
nourished cultural life." 

Charleston also had good perform¬ 
ing and tourist facilities. Almost as im¬ 
portant. Spoleto U S.A. received local 
pledges of $200,000 toward the $850,000 
cost of the first season. Many proper 

j£harlestonians, however, had doubts at 

:, out. -. 


the beginning, and a few still do They 
are fond of their city as it is and well 
aware that an annual cultural ba/aar 
like Spoleto can overwhelm a small city 
—the jazz festival engulfed Newport, 
R I, for years Nor were Charlestonians 
reassured by reports that some money 
raised in the U.S. was to be set aside for 
the Italian festival. That was initially a 
problem, concedes Menotti, but the mis¬ 
understanding has been resolved 

Charleston's hotels and inns were 
less than full on opening day. and the 
streets were hardly crammed with fes¬ 
tival goers. Less than 2,000 paying cus¬ 
tomers showed up at the 2,700-seat Gail- 
lard Municipal Auditorium for the first 
big evening event—the four-hour uncut 
production of Tchaikovsky’s opera The 


Queen of Spades, first introduced last 
year at SpoJeto, Italy. But if the variety 
and excellence of the first week's offer¬ 
ings were fair guides, Spoleto U.S.A. 
should become a success. 

Spoleto U.S,A. is devoted to all the 
arts. Simon Gray’s new play Molly was 
the attraction at the restored Dock 
Street Theater (see following story). Noon 
at the Dock Street was the hour for a 
daily series of chamber music programs 
under the co-directorship of Pianists Pe¬ 
ter Serkin and Charles Wadsworth. The 
first recital consisted of works by Per- 
golesi. Schubert and Dvorak, and the ca¬ 
pacity audience of 463 rose to its feet, 
applauding at the end 

The dancf program began with per¬ 
formances by Hein/ Poll’s Ohio Ballet 
and the Eliot Feld Ballet of New York 
City. At festival’s end a daylong cele¬ 
bration of the music of Scriabin will be 
topped off by premieres of new balletic 
works by George Balanchine, Sir Fred¬ 
erick Ashton and Glen Tetley. 

She-Crab Soup. There was some¬ 
thing for everyone and every age, from 
jazz sets to film screenings. To the de¬ 
light of children, giant puppets strolled 
the streets Free sculpture and art shows 
blossomed at scenic and historic sites 
around the city Charleston's restaurants 
were ready with that minor art form 
known as low-country cooking: she-crab 
soup, sauteed shrimp, fried oysters, 
Limehouse sausage 

To the relief of the farmers around 
Charleston, rain began falling the day 
before the festival, ending a six-week 
drought. To the relief of Menotti and 
his colleagues, the rain stopped just be¬ 
fore the opening outdoor ceremony at 
noon the first day. From a temporary 
stage erected in the courtyard of the two- 
century-old College of Charleston, a 
crowd of 3,000 heard the Festival Brass 
Quintet begin with the Star-Spangled 





^™<?randabriefnew piece wHium 
for the occasion by Menotti. Fanfare far 
Charleston , Earnest speakers followed, 
talking of "commitment to excellence" 
and "art must be part of the equation." 
As the music resumed, the dignitaries 
marched off the platform, thoroughly 
distracting the audience from some 16th 
century music for brass. The next piece 
had been commissioned by the festival, 
but Composer Morgan Powell's Win¬ 
dows turned out to be a muted, scur¬ 
rying, atonal work poorly suited for the 
out of doors. When two military jets 
droned over during its course, the mu¬ 
sical battle was entirely lost. 

Matters went more smoothly that 
evening during The Queen of Spades (in 
English) at the Gaitlard auditorium. 
Backstage facilities are cramped, and 
the pit holds only 65 musicians. Fortu¬ 
nately. they were 65 of the best young in¬ 
strumentalists Keene could recruit from 
around the U S. Said Keene proudly: 
“it's the finest orchestra Spolelo has ever 
had" Leading the players adroitly 
through the lushly colored Tchaikovsky 
score, Guido Ajmone-Marsan, the Ital¬ 
ian-born conductor, made a brilliant 
U S. operatic debut. 

Red Tape. The conception by Ital¬ 
ian Stage Director F ilippo Sanjust was 
appealingly natural and gimmick free. 
He does, regreltably, have a tendency to 
rush his chorus on for its big moments, 
then get rid of it in a hurry Despite a few 
intonation problems in the high range. 
Soprano Patricia Craig of the New York 
City Opera made a soulful Lisa. The 
Italian soprano Magda Olivero brought 
her legendary stage authority to the role 
of the Countess, although there is not 
much left of a once distinctive voice. As 
the obsessed Herman. Jack Trussel was 
the highlight of the show Here is an 
American singing actor with a riveting, 
haunting stage presence and a clear, 
powerful tenor voice to match. 

The next night brought a new pro¬ 
duction of The Consul, Menollfs classic 
statement against fascism, red tape and 
human indifference It was a smash hit 
on Broadway in 1950 Directed again 
by the composer, with Keene conduct¬ 
ing, The Consul remains Menoiti's most 
powerful stage work. Any performance 
of The Consul lives by its Magda, the 
woman who batters her heart and soul 
day after day at the consul’s office in 
search of a visa, and who in the end com¬ 
mits suicide. Menotti has chosen her 
wisely. Marvel lee Cariaga, of the San 
Diego Opera, has a lustrous me/yo voice, 
and her ability to convey Magda's grow¬ 
ing agony is harrowing. 

Throughout the opening week of his 
new artistic love match, Menotti was 
smiling, intent, actively engaged in try¬ 
ing to wave off the applause that fol¬ 
lowed him wherever he went in Charles¬ 
ton, The hurly-burly of festival life 
—^speeches, parties, rehearsals, crises, 
the promoting of Ajnds to pay the bills 
t)^y6tr*nd fiexv—is something that 

^ ?° d; ' 



looking 15 years younger, Menotti is one 
of the great brooding achievers in the 
field of the performing arts. He can say. 
and mean it, "I am almost 66, and I 
have to start fighting the shadow of 
death." And then he can add with a 
twinkle in his eye, “When 1 sec dark¬ 
ness coming. I turn on the stage lights 
and don't worry about the cost of elec¬ 
tricity ” Menotti intends to keep the 
stage lights on fora long time in Charles¬ 
ton, and he is a man who has obviously 
never met an obstacle he did not like 

New Direction 

MOLLY 

by SIMON GRAY 

Molly is quite unlike any play that 
Britain's Simon Gray has written See¬ 
ing the work in a late dress-rehearsal 
phase of its world premiere at Spoleto. 
one cannot properly evaluate the dra¬ 
ma’s full potential, but cannot fail to 
mark a signal change of direction. 

In Butley and Otherwise Engaged. 
which have been Gray’s hit plays, the 
central figure has been a kind of witty 
monster of unfeeling. In Molly . feelings 
and emotions are not only unguarded, 
they are sometimes nakedly out of con¬ 
trol. What comes as a surprise is to find 
Gray making a defense of lies told out 
of a tenderness for others: “If we didn't 
lie to the people we love and live with, 
we wouldn't be able to live with them.'’ 

The four people in Molly tell some 
bitter home truths as well. The play 
takes place in the English countryside 
in the 1930s. Molly Tredley (Christina 
Pickles) is a fortyish woman with a frus¬ 
trated and gnawing need for sex. Her 
husband Teddy (Michael Higgins), some 
20 years her senior, is irascible, quite 
deaf and has always been impotent. His 
comforts are booze and the bantering 
palship of a spinster nurse-companion. 
Eve (Pauline Flanagan). 

This becalmed, almost Chekhovi&n 


household is about to be consumed in a 
flash fire of passion. A young villager is 
hired to be both gardener and chauf¬ 
feur. Oliver (Tom Waites) is a muscular 
lout and nothing to look at, but one lazy, 
empty afternoon, Molly seduces him. 

Soon she makes Oliver a live-in 
member of the household. When the pu¬ 
ritanical Lve catches wise, she gives no¬ 
tice But Molly wins Eve back by plead¬ 
ing that she desperately needs her. The 
need to be needed is an unbroken strand 
that runs through the play 

Deaf but not blind, Teddy spots the 
lovers cavorting outside his bedroom 
window one day and summarily orders 
Oliver off the premises. The boy fears 
that he will never see Molly again. He 
goes berserk, picks up a pair of garden 
shears and plunges them repeatedly into 
the old man's stomach. After that, the 
plot takes on the melodramatic twists 
of a detective thriller. 

Despite the taut direction of Stephen 
Hollis, the cast is uneven and does not 
provide the claustrophobic mood that 
the play clearly demands Tom Waites 
is fine as Oliver, and Pauline Flanagan's 
Eve is a model of laced-up propriety 
masking inner compassion. Christina 
Pickles conveys the teasing coquettish- 
ness and parched loins of Molly well, 
but never makes her love for the boy 
convincing. For a man who is obsessed 
by the approach of death and his wife's 
infidelity. Michael Higgins' Teddy is a 
shade loo passive. 

The little gem of a theater that hous¬ 
es Molly would be worth a review in it¬ 
self. The Dock Street Theater opened 
in 1736 and is said to be the oldest pro¬ 
fessional theater in the U.S. The pres¬ 
ent playhouse represents a 1937 resto¬ 
ration that resembles a religious 
meetinghouse fashioned with seasoned, 
dark-hued wood and seats that resem¬ 
ble church pews. For Simon Gray and 
Charleston's Spoleto Festival, the old 
house represents fresh beginnings and 
new horizons. T.£. Kalmm 
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JOHNS HOPKINS MATH WHIZZES ADDISON, STARK, KOTSCHENREUTHER A DIETZ 

Smorgasbord for an IQ of 150 


Paul Dietz, a slender youth in wire- 
rimmed glasses, loves war games of all 
kinds—from World War U platoon 
fights to dungeons and dragons. Says he: 
“I like to look at the mistakes command¬ 
ers made in the past, as an intellectual 
exercise." Colin Camerer has a more di¬ 
rect interest in combat, since he lists as 
his mam concerns “business and pow¬ 
er." He adds “Someone's going to be 
making decisions, and frankly J want 
to be there." Eugene Stark, by contrast, 
has a more modest policy “I try to ap¬ 
pear as normal as possible. If you go 
around broadcasting that you're a 
weirdo, then people look at you like 
you're a weirdo." 

Testing Feat. The reason why some 
people might look on the three students 
as a little odd is that they graduated last 
week from Johns Hopkins University at 
the age of 17 All have IQs of more than 
150. And all three—along with five oth¬ 
er precocious seniors—were found at the 
early age of \ 2 or 13 to be mathemat¬ 
ical wizards, capable of feats such as 
scoring well on algebra tests without 
ever having taken the subject. 

Their graduation is a milestone in a 
unique program at Johns Hopkins, the 
Study of Mathematically Precocious 
Youth. It was begun in 1971 by Psy¬ 
chology Professor Julian Stanley, 58, 
who remembered his boredom in Geor¬ 
gia public schools and decided “to save 
these kids from the same experience." 
Stanley, a statistician, sought out 12- to 

•••• 


13-ycar-old children in the Baltimore 
area who had already shown promise 
in math. He asked them to take the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test normally giv¬ 
en to college-bound high school stu¬ 
dents. The result: a group of seven boys 
scored well over 700 (out of a possible 
800). a feat matched by only 5% of 18- 
year-old males. Besides Dietz., Camerer 
and Stark, the test also identified two 
other youngsters who are graduating 
from Johns Hopkins this year—Michael 
Kotschenreuthcr, 18, and Robert Addi¬ 
son, 19—as mathematically gifted Stan¬ 
ley also helped other youthful math wiz¬ 
ards. whom his testing turned up, get 
into other colleges. Among them: Eric 
Jablow, 15. who this year became the 
youngest boy ever to graduate from New 
York s Brooklyn College. 

As Stanley's program has become 
increasingly well known, hundreds of 
seventh-graders have been pouring in 
from a wider and wider area to take his 
tests and sample what Stanley calls a 
“smorgasbord of educationally acceler¬ 
ated opportunities.” Some, who live near 
by. are ferried by their parents to spe¬ 
cial two-hour Saturday tutorial classes 
at Johns Hopkins. Tutored by other 
prodigies just a few years older than 
they, these gifted students now race 
through advanced algebra and geome¬ 
try. Others leapfrog over grades, and 
some will attend a special summer ses¬ 
sion at Johns Hopkins. 

“We don't have any particular pn^ 
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\ gram,” says Stanley, whose recruits now 
\ total about 500. “If you're gifted and 
| motivated, we'll help you do anything 
; that fits you/' The purpose of this speed¬ 
up, says Stanley, is “so that mathe¬ 
matically talented youths can devote 
their most productive years to research.” 
He adds: “Lots of people in this world 
worry mostly about those who have 
low ability. Somebody has to worry 
about the gifted.” 

Stable Introverts. One of Stanley's 
main disappointments is that for still 
disputed reasons, few girls test well on 
math (Timf. March 14). Those who do 
qualify for the special tutorials tend to 
drop out, and their feeling for the boys 
in the prograip is “almost one of revul¬ 
sion," he says, because the girls view 
their male counterparts as socially im¬ 
mature. So far, he maintains, the boys 
seem to have few emotional problems. 
“Scientists are stable introverts," says 
Stanley. “They are not highly impulsive 
and tend to act rationally." Further¬ 
more. he adds, it has been "demonstrat¬ 
ed empirically" that mathematically 
gifted boys become interested in girls 
much later in life. “This has been a great 
asset in the early-entrance program be¬ 
cause it gives them more time to study,” 
he says approvingly. 

Stanley's five Johns Hopkins 
proteges seem almost too dedicated to 
their calling. Spa-re-time reading tends 
toward math and science books, with a 
little science fiction thrown in for leav¬ 
ening Favorite hobbies include, not sur¬ 
prisingly. chess and bridge. Stark and 
Camerer, however, seem drawn to non- 
scientific pastimes—Stark lo softball 
and ragtime music on the trombone, 
Camerer to journalism. He has been 
writing stories about fashions and fish¬ 
ing for the Beachcomber, a free weekly 
published in Ocean City, Md 

For the future, most of the Johns, 
Hopkins prodigies envision high-pow¬ 
ered research careers following Ph.D. 
studies at—variously—the University of 
Chicago, Cornell, M.I T. and Princeton. 
Three—Dietz, Stark and Kotschen- 
reuther—have received National Sci¬ 
ence Foundation fellowships, prestigious 
grants awarded each year for advanced ^ 
research. And Stanley is willing to bet , 
on them all—using probability theory, 
of course—for “original contributions."^ 

Kudos: Round 2 

BOSTON COLLEGE 

Maria Tallchief Paschen, D.A., prima >y 
ballerina. ^ 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY > 

Robert fcowell, Litt.D., poet. ^ 

Maurice Sendak. L.H.D., writer. In a 
world of transient. Unset pleasures, of tele* 
vision and plastic toys* a worid in whteh .|| 
Itftl* spnim 




you have given us children s hooks that 
will live. 



BRANOEIS UNIVERSITY 

Christian B. Anfinsen. Sc.D.. 
prizewinner in chemistry. 
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An Alarming Comeback for Measles 


CARNEGIE'MEILON UNIVERSITY 

Arthur Bums. LL.D.. Federal Reserve 
Board chairman. He acts as the bulwark 
between society and inflation. 

COLLEGE OF SANTA FE 

Georgia O'Kceflfe. D.V.A., painter. 

GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY 

Katharine Graham. L.H.D.. publisher. 

GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 

Coretta Scott King. LL.D.. civil rights 
leader. She enlightened public opinion, 
from laborers to Presidents, teaching 
us that no person is free until all are 
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It begins with a runny nose, accom¬ 
panied by a feeling of listlessness. Soon 
body temperature may soar as high as 
40 5" C. (105° F.). and the patient de¬ 
velops the characteristic red rash of 
common measles, or rubeola. * Though 
this childhood disease seemed on the 
verge of extinction after the introduction 
of a vaccine against it in the early 1960s. 
measles has been making an alarming 
comeback. In recent months, there have 
been startling outbreaks in such widely 
scattered states as California, Iowa, Mis¬ 
souri. Minnesota, Texas and Virginia. 

One obvious reason for rubeola's re¬ 
surgence is the failure of many parents 
—as well as doctors—to insist on shots 
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develop pneumonia or encephalitis. If 
the measles virus spreads to the brain t 
it can cause convulsions, coma and brain 
damage, and sometimes death. 

Paradoxically, although measles 
shots have been available for 14 years, 
more high school and college age young¬ 
sters are now susceptible to rubeola than 
ever before. In the past, this group was 
largely untouched by measles, but lately 
it has been hard hit. Reason: many teen¬ 
agers were not exposed in childhood and 
thus did not develop antibodies against 
measles. Warns Dr. James Cherry, pro¬ 
fessor of pediatrics at the University of 
California in Los Angeles: "What we 
now have, for the first time in history, is 
•a whole herd of older people who are not 
think it is a problem that will 
i magnitude." 

iplete Immunity. Another 
ion is that many of todays 
. received shots before the age 
,r, when their bodies still con- 
tibodies from their mothers 
•fered with their developing 
immunity. For this reason, the 
ic Health Service is now rec- 
ng that vaccinations be de- 
til 15 months, unless special 
nces like an outbreak of mea- 
re earlier vaccinations. When 
lions do occur, says the Public 
irvice, shots should be given to 
>tible young people, even stu- 
allege campuses, 
may not be easy. After last 
>rtive swine-flu program with 
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TUFTS UNIVERSITY 

B F. Skinner, Lilt D . 
chologist 


behavioral psy- 


TUSCULUM COLLEGE 

Mitchell Parish, 
Purple). 


Litt D., lyricist ( Deep 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT BERKELEY 

Ms. Joan Caucus, J D., feminist law-stu¬ 
dent cartoon character in Doonesbury. 

UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 

Willard Libby, Sc.D., Nobel Prize chem¬ 
ist and atomic energy pioneer. 

Leon Uris, L.H.D., author. 

UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 

D. Carlfton Gajdusek, Sc.D.. Nobel 
prizewinner in medicine. 

ji Oodowsky Sc. p^, co-inventor of 
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YOUNOSTBR OUTING MEASLES SHOT AT CLINIC IN RICHTON PARK, III. 
forfhehretfime in history, a whole new herd. 






its unexpected cases of paralysis, the 
public is understandably wary of any in¬ 
oculations. whatever protection they 
may -offer. In addition, many parents 
have mistakenly concluded, in the ab¬ 
sence of any great epidemics, that 
youngsters no longer need vaccinations 
against such menaces of the past as po¬ 
liomyelitis. Nonetheless, there are signs 
of a reawakening to the measles dan¬ 
ger. In Los Angeles, thousands of young¬ 
sters turned up for shots after school au¬ 
thorities threatened to bar them from 
classes without proof of inoculations. In 
New York, health officials used circus 
clowns to lure youngsters to vaccination 
centers Such gimmickry has the full 
blessings of the Carter Administration, 
which has set as a goal the inoculation 
by the fall of 1979 of 90 r/ < of all Amer¬ 
ican youngsters—not only against mea¬ 
sles but against five other avoidable dis¬ 
eases as well: polio, whooping cough. 
German measles, diphtheria and teta¬ 
nus. Says HFW Secretary Joseph A. Cal- 
ifano Jr: “Our national failure to pro¬ 
tect our young from preventable diseases 
is shocking [and] a national disgrace." 

One for fhe 
Gene Engineers 

Of all the possible benefits promised 
by the controversial new work with re¬ 
combinant dna (Timf cover, April 18), 
none has been more widely publicized 
than the mass production of insulin by 
re-engineered bacteria. If these tiny in¬ 
sulin factories could indeed be created 



|AN FRANCISCO TEAM A OfNC 
Turning bugs into factories. 


in the laboratory, they would yield a vir¬ 
tually unlimited supply of the hormone, 
which is of vital importance to many di¬ 
abetics. Last week scientists at the Uni¬ 
versity of California in San Francisco 
reported that they had taken an impor¬ 
tant first step toward that goal. Using 
the bold new technology, they not only 
gave a bacterium potential insulin-mak¬ 
ing capability but also got the bug to re¬ 
produce millions of precise carbon cop¬ 
ies of itself, all with the same new 
characteristic. 

The work bodes well for the world's 
millions of diabetics. The insulin for 
their daily shots is for the most part ex¬ 
tracted from cow and pig pancreases ob¬ 
tained from slaughterhouses. But some 
diabetics develop strong allergic reac¬ 
tions to animal insulin. Both for this rea¬ 
son and because of the increasing de¬ 
mand for the hormone, which the body 
needs to turn sugar into energy, drug 
companies seeking alternative sources 
have pinned some of their hopes on re¬ 
combinant DNA technology. By inserting 
the human insulin gene into the dna of 
the common intestinal bacterium Esche¬ 
richia coli, they could, in theory, endow 
the bug with the capacity to make hu¬ 
man insulin. 

In the achievement announced last 
week. Biochemists Howard Goodman 
and William Rutter and their colleagues 
did not work with human genes Under 
the safely guidelines adopted by the Na¬ 
tional Institutes of Health (to lessen the 
risk of accidentally producing an E coli 
that might be harmful), such less read¬ 
ily available material would have re¬ 
quired a far more stringent level of phys¬ 
ical containment in the lab than any yet 
available Instead, they experimented 
with insulin genes from rats. Placing this 
foreign DNA inside enfeebled E coli. 
they were delighted to find that the ge¬ 
netic material was replicated every time 
the bacteria divided. But the scientists 
do not yet know whether the rat genes 
—in the language of molecular biology 
—actually expressed themselves, that is, 
produced insulin. 

No matter; the experimenters are 
convinced that they will soon be able to 
“switch on" the genes. Said Rutter: *Td 
be surprised if it took more than a year 
or two." The production of human in¬ 
sulin will probably take much longer. 
Yet meanwhile, the experiments them¬ 
selves should help scientists clarify the 
complex chemistry of insulin and bet¬ 
ter understand diabetes—which is not 
a single disease, as was once thought by 
doctors, but a variety of metabolic dis¬ 
orders that may afflict as many as 10 
million people in the U S. alone. 

The newest triumph of genetic engi¬ 
neering may also influence the actions of 
Congress, which is now considering leg¬ 
islation to regulate recombinant DNA re¬ 
search. Goodman undoubtedly echoed 
the views of many of his fellow scientists 
on the subject when he said. *it’s a dan¬ 
gerously anti-intellectual precedent Jo 
make laws agaiiyrt ap unknown harm;' 


MILESTONES 


Separated. Pierre Elliott Trudeau 
57, Prime Minister of Canada; and Mar¬ 
garet Sinclair Trudeau. 28, his indepen¬ 
dent wife who has recently started a ca¬ 
reer in photography; after six years ol 
marriage, three sons {see The World) 
■ 

Died. Hampton Hawes, 48. jazz pi¬ 
anist and composer (All Night Session) 
of a brain hemorrhage; in Los Angeles. 
An effervescent, percussive keyboard 
stylist inspired by the bop artist Bud 
Powell, Hawes performed with many ol 
the jazz greats, including Charlie Par¬ 
ker, Dexter Gordon and Jimmy Gar¬ 
rison. Although Hawes became addicted 
to heroin during the 1950s, he kicked 
the habit an<f wrote about both his ad¬ 
diction and his music in his autobiog¬ 
raphy. Raise Up off Me. 

m 

Died. Alfred Schild. 55. founder of 
the Center for Relativity Theory at the 
University of Texas whose work ad¬ 
vanced understanding of such concepts 
as the formation of galaxies, alternative 
theories of gravitation, and quantum 
mechanics, of an apparent heart attack; 
in Downers Grove, ill 
■ 

Died. Lou Gordon. 60, flamboyant 
Detroit television commentator whose 
questioning brought Governor George 
Romney's response that he had been 
"brainwashed" while visiting Viet Nam 
and led to his withdrawal from the 
1968 Republican presidential race; of 
an apparent heart attack; in Bloomfield 
Hills, Mich. Although reviled by some 
for his personal abrasiveness, Gordon 
gained renown for his exposes of local 
corruption. 

■ 

Died. Ethel Barrymore Colt. 65, ac¬ 
tress-singer daughter of Ethel Barry¬ 
more; of cancer; in Manhattan. Carrying 
the theatrical tradition of the House of 
Barrymore into the ninth generation, 
Colt made her acting debut at 18 per¬ 
forming alongside her mother in Scarlet 
Sister Mary. A lyric soprano, she later 
sang in concerts, nightclubs and with 
several opera companies, including the 
New York City Opera. She toured Eu¬ 
rope with her one-woman revue of mu¬ 
sical theater and returned to Broadway 
in Harold Prince's production of Follies. 

• 

Died. Saburo Eda, 69, a founder and 
former vice chairman of Japan's Social¬ 
ist Party; of acute hepatitis; in Tokyo. 
Eda hoped that Japanese socialism 
would create an amalgam reflecting the 
Soviet Union's social-security system, 
Britain's parliamentary democracy and 
the U.S^ standard of living. He qrged 
his party to de-emphasize Marxian cre¬ 
dos like class war and nationalization. 
But the party became increasingly rad¬ 
ical and Eda left it last M*rch,hpping 
to form hi* own 
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Encounfering the Yankees 

The Yankees were going to play two ing Yankee captain, Thurman Munson, 
games against the Boston Red Sox, good and intense, sensitive Reggie Jackson, 
teams, old rivals, jousting in the fresh- (The situation is spiky ) 
ness of another baseball season. That Steinbrenner leads a syndicate of 19. 
was the main event, and it was going to which purchased a wreckage of a Yan- 

be a good one, but the sideshows made kee franchise from CBS in 1973. He 

more noise. eased out Manager Ralph Houk. hired 

Dick Young, gifted, didactic and the and fired Bill Virdon, purchased perhaps 
senior baseball writer in Manhattan, $7.5 million worth of baseball talent and 


er 1 said to the fellow from the mag¬ 
azine was off-record. I think Fm going 
to ask for a team meeting to apologize/' 
He gritted his teeth, a 31-year-old su¬ 
perstarswallowing hubris . 

Afterward Steinbrenner said, 
“There will be no special meeting. There 
will be no speech to Dick Young. Just of¬ 
fering to apologize, Reggie showed class. 
1 pointed up positive aspects in Young’s 
story to Martin. 1 regard Billy as a bril¬ 
liant manager. Print that. But three fir¬ 
ings make him a three-time loser. That’s 
off the record.'* 


forecast the imminent firing of Billy 
Martin, the Yankee manager. “Billy had 
the world by the fine hair, and he has 
loused it up," Young wrote with con¬ 
sistent. if unappealing imagery. 

Sitting in his office under the triple 
tiers of the stadium, Martin rehearsed 
the speech he intended to mouth as a re¬ 
sponse. “I'm not barring you from the 
clubhouse. Young, because I don't want 
to stop you from making a living. But 
don't expect me to speak to you again." 
Martin looked up at his audience—me 
—as perhaps Cicero had looked up, 
practicing a peroration. 

Reggie Jackson, the great slugger, 
who is a new Yankee, pounded a home 
run and then avoided teammates who 
wanted to shake his hand. “It’s not good 
here," Jackson said. 

Fading Patriarch. In his office, 
George Steinbrenner, a volatile, charm¬ 
ing hustler, who is principal owner of 
the Yankees, looked as pained as if 
someone had punched him in the wal¬ 
let. “I buy advertising in the New York 
papers," he said, “and I know how ex¬ 
pensive that is. One way to look at the 
newspapermen's stories is that they're 
free space. So the question is: How do 
we use the free space?—and the answer 
is not well lately." 

Conceivably, the American League 
championship will be settled by the five 
games the Yankees and the Red Sox 
play against each other come Septem¬ 
ber. Conceivably, the Yankees will win 
easily. Conceivably, Baltimore will 
sneak home first. (My own prediction is 
for the Yankees to clinch the division 
championship in Toronto on Sept. 24 
The temperature will be 34.7° F.) 

Old-fashioned baseball writing con¬ 
centrated on such issues. Was the man¬ 
ager a sour drunk? Was the superslugger 
a tightwad? No matter. Write only about 
the games. Emotion, indeed humanity, 
was irrelevant You can read a season 


of sports pages from 1951 without learn¬ 
ing anything of the interplay between 
the fading patriarch (DiMaggio) and the 
bucolic IVunderkind (Mantie). 

Contemporary sports reporting of¬ 
fers dramatis personae, dialogue, sex 
and sometimes even baseball. People 


who care now know all there is to know 


brought in Billy Martin, who had been 
a nonconforming battler on the con¬ 
formist Yankees of the *50s. 

Since 1969. Martin has managed at 
Minnesota, Detroit and Texas. He has 
had winning seasons everywhere and 
been fired everywhere. His approach is 
classic: Us Against the Rotten World. 
Us is the team and the coaches. The Rot¬ 
ten World includes other teams, the 
press and even the front office. 

This season Martin arbitrarily 
barred reporters from the players' 
lounge. When Young challenged the 
rule, Martin physically removed him. 
“Not with a punch," Young says, “but 
a shove." Martin also questioned the 
front-office handling of personnel and 
said critical things about Steinbrenner 
For that. Young noted cheerfully, the 
manager has been fined $2,500. 

Jackson told a magazine reporter 
in March that other Yankee players 
seemed insecure and petty. That com¬ 
ment surfaced last week too. Now, with 
the Red Sox gone and Texas new in 
town, Jackson's fresh uniform was 
brought to him. Someone had taped an 
obscenity to the hanger 

“You know,” Reggie said, “whalev- 


“Gcorge, how can you put what's on 
the record off the record?" 

“Well, the important thing is that 
he's brilliant." 

J had meant to mention that beyond 
the psychodrama, the Red Sox won an 
exciting game. 4 to 3. Then the Yan¬ 
kees won an exciting game. 6 to 5. The 
baseball was marvelous to behold. 
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BULLETIN: Noted Physical Fitness 
Enthusiast Farrah Fawcett-Majors will 
appear in the tenth, 20th and 30th para¬ 
graphs of this article, jogging nude 
around the Central Park Reservoir, paus¬ 
ing every 50 yards to give a demonstra¬ 
tion of rope-skipping. Aerobics points will 
be awarded to readers. 

Strange currents flow for years in the 
deeps of the American society, then for 
reasons unclear suddenly roil to the sur¬ 
face, disturbing the waters and making 
reasoned discourse impossible. Talking 
to plants was a minor instance a couple 
of years ago. People who had always 
talked to their plants abruptly decided 
to come out of the closet, as if at a sig¬ 
nal. Before the week was out, it seemed, 
the air waves and the public prints were 
awash with the commentary ofglibsters 
who said that, by George, something, 
maybe whisky vapors, made Ulked-to 

plants growbetter. By the esdof c ‘ 

." 


cideds who knew the whole thing was 
bosh were talking to their plants just in 
case the lunatics were right. 

Now physical fitness is upon us like 
a wet spaniel, bigger than talking to 
plants, more numbing in the fervor of 
its adherents than encounter-group ther¬ 
apy. This is a startling development for 
the nation that invented the electric golf 
cart, the pushbutton car window and the 
drive-in mortuary, but it is happening. 

Night Jogging. Muggers tremble 
behind locked doors now, to avoid be¬ 
ing trampled by housewives in striped 
training suits. Sports stores are unable 
to keep $36.95 imported running shoes 
in stock. (Adidas sells a white and or¬ 
ange model that glows in the dark, for 
night jogging.) Day hikers need permits 
to enter certain overused areas of New 
Hampshire's White Mountains. A slen¬ 
der, bemused fellow named George But¬ 
ler, who produced the botjy-buildijng 
film hn/tpiQjt Jm, 'iodM 
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MARATHONER AT 20-MILE MARK IN AURORA, III. RACE 


will be unrecognizable," and at the rate 
at which weight-lifting rigs are selling, 
it may not take that long. 

If we lie down, will the fitness pass? 
And if not, why not? In a society that in¬ 
stantaneously hatches complicated rec¬ 
reational subcultures, complete with he¬ 
roes, legends, artifacts and literatures 
(the skateboarding and CB-radio crazes 
are examples), to ask why all these peo¬ 
ple are running in the same direction 
may be to miss the point. A fad is its 
own explanation. 

Still, it's hard not to see a clue in 
the fact that demographers, who in the 
’60s seemed to be saying that the me¬ 
dian age of the population was some¬ 
thing like seven, now pronounce that the 
U.S. is middle-aged, and counting. Mid¬ 
dle age is a sitcom joke no one wants to 
be the butt of, and the generation now 
turning 40 is the one that never trusted 
anyone over 30- Its members, who are 
^ cyclists, 




rope-jumpers and cross-country skiers, 
were especially hard hit by the society’s 
youth imperative. A few years ago, they 
turned that imperative against the so¬ 
ciety—youth was righteousness—and 
now it seems to be turned against what 
ever is not youthful in their own bodies. 

Pain Barriers. Much else is in 
volved, some of it probably undefinable, 
but it is clear that over the past decade 
or so, the general population has been re 
ceiving messages from its outposts. The 
women’s movement has made it accept 
able for women to think of their bodies 
as strong, sweat-producing machines. 
World-class swimmers and distance 
runners, who lowered records by train 
ing to exhaustion, talked of pain bar 
riers that could be broken through to 
achieve new levels of performance. 

Medical reporting in the general 
press improved, and doctors and laymen 
learned that cardiologists like the late 
Paul Dudley White were prescribing 
what seemed at the time high levels of 









exercise for some -heart patients. Med¬ 
itators preached that it was good to turn 
inward and attune oneself to subrational 
body rhythms (runners report that their 
rhythms of breathing and striding can 
have the calming effect of a mantra). 
And if you were what you ate, as the 
organic-food munchers scolded, who 
wanted to be a Hostess Twinkie? 

The new fitness has produced its 
measure of snobbery, much of it direct¬ 
ed at such harmless but torpid pursuits 
as golf and bowling. Neither, says the re¬ 
ligion of wheeze and gasp, will do much 
for your cardiovascular system. (A golf 
course is about four miles long, and is ne¬ 
gotiated. usually sitting down, at an av¬ 



STRESSTESTOF JOGOER 
Lowering the sex gap. 


erage of 1 m.p h or less; at the profes¬ 
sional level, tournaments are won by 
jiggling fat men. Bowling consists of 
brief bursts of slow motion separated by 
rest periods.) And fitness of the heart, 
lungs and circulatory system, far more 
than muscular strength and flexibility, 
is what the new believers are seeking. 

Who is in better shape, the 240-lb. 
man who can pick up the from end of a 
Honda Civic or the 89-lb. woman who 
can run the Boston Marathon in 
2:48:33, as 41 -year-old Miki Gorman did 
this year? The zealots of the new fitness 
say, with rueful shakes of their heads, 
that if the weight lifter can't run a*mile 
and three-quarters in twelve minutes 
(assuming he is under 30), he can't claim 


to be in excellent shape, and that if he 
can't trundle at least one mile in that 
time, his condition is poor. 

BULLETIN: Farrah Fawcett-Ma - 
jors has been held up in traffic. 

The skinnies of the world have, in ef¬ 
fect. righteously established fitness stan¬ 
dards that reward their own strengths 
and forgive their weaknesses. Then, like 
other converts, they have proclaimed in 
terms not open to contradiction that 
their god is the one true god, and that 
those human tubers who do not forth¬ 
with begin regular exercise programs 
will end up frying in their own fat. 

Nothing, not even exercise, is more 
tiresome than listening to some choles¬ 
terol-free windbag hyperventilate about 
how his energy has doubled, his triglyc¬ 
eride level has dropped, his sexual per¬ 
formance is off the charts, and his life 
expectancy has approached that of a 
Galapagos tortoise, all because he has 
begun daily sessions on an exercise bi¬ 
cycle. Nothing stimulates the gag reflex 
so quickly as news photos of entire fam¬ 
ilies—mom, dad and six children—jog¬ 
ging in identical warmup suits. And 
nothing is more appalling than, as a 10- 
to 15-mile-a-week runner (which is to 
say a moderate lunatic; some glittery- 
eyed types run 100 miles a week), to hear 
the deadening quack of zealotry come 
from one's own mouth. Long-distance 
runners are lonely because they are 
insufferable. 

It would be easier to dismiss the 
quack, however, if so many of the smug 
skinnies were not former fatties and 
former cardiac patients. There is no un¬ 
arguable proof that heavy aerobic ex¬ 
ercise programs prevent coronary block¬ 
age and heart disease (aerobic means 
living in air, and in fitness terminology 
it refers to sports like running, which 
cause prolonged huffing and puffing). 
The medical arguments are not over 
whether running is bad or good for peo¬ 
ple, however. They are between med¬ 
ical enthusiasts—such as Dr. Thomas 
Bassler, a California pathologist who ad¬ 
vises heart patients that if they stop 
smoking, run at least one marathon, 
then settle down to a regime of three six- 
mile runs a week, their heart conditions 
will never worsen—and moderates who 
object that not enough evidence is in. 

Some of the moderates say it may 
not be the running itself that is so ben¬ 
eficial but the temperate life that run¬ 
ning requires—no smoking, little drink¬ 
ing, a sensible diet. Others speculate that 
self-selection may be involved: that only 
the strongest of heart patients opt for 
running, and that these probably would 
make good recoveries anyway. 

Runners Know. To the runners 
—there may be 7 million to 10 million 
of us, though many are anti-org types 
and hard to count—and the running 
doctors, there is no such uncertainty. 
Runners think they know something the 
civilians haven't discovered yet So, quite 


clearly, do the gristly followers of the- 
other aerobic citizens' sports—basket¬ 
ball, swimming, cycling, cross-country 
skiing, singles tennis, racquetball, 
squash, rowing and hiking. But running 
(my speed or faster) and jogging (your 
speed or slower, unless you are faster, 
in which case points are awarded for 
narrative style) are the most visible and 
accessible of the fitness sports, and to ci¬ 
vil ians who don't participate, the most 
painfiil and absurd. Running can stand 
for the rest. 

Not long ago. a 29-year-old runner 
sagged into a phone booth and called 
his podiatrist. Dr. Murray Weisenfeld, 
at his office in Manhattan. He had just 
run 35 miles of a 52-mile ultra-mara¬ 
thon, he said, and now he was having 
leg spasms. What should he do to con¬ 
tinue the race? 

Dr. Weisenfeld. who trained, like 
other foot shrinkers. in the humble ex¬ 
pectation of ministering mostly to shoe- 
pinched fat ladies, has grown accus¬ 
tomed to runners. He told his patient, 
not entirely seriously, and perhaps not 
entirely in jest, to consult a psychiatrist. 

Vic Braden, the Southern California 
tennis pro, says that running is crazy. 

“I think when you put yourself under 
stress like that, there have got to be some 
real negative juices flowing/1 see peo¬ 
ple who pretend to be happy as joggers 
and they're absolutely miserable. It's be¬ 
come like a second job for them.” 

Braden's notion of the miserable, 
duty-whipped jogger is hard to support 
by talking to the runners themselves. In 
farm country near Aurora, 111., a couple 
of weeks ago, 17 souls who could have 
been sitting in front of the tube with six- 
packs smeared Vaseline on their feet, 
to ward off blisters, and loped off for a 
50-mile foot race. The temperature was 
close to 90°. By the 20-mile mark, 35- 
year-old Romance Language Teacher 
Alberto Meza gave up and rolled under 
a faucet in the Johnson's Mound Forest 
Preserve. Water streamed over his head 
and down over his red fishnet shirt with 
its Boston Marathon patch. 

Meza was cheerful. Five years ago, 
he said, he was overweight and out of 
shape. ”1 picked running because I'm 
not athletic at all. I couldn't do any¬ 
thing else. In Chile 1 got kicked out of 
soccer class.” Now, down from 180 lbs. 
to 145 lbs., he covers at least 15 miles a 
day. “It’s great,” he said. 

Richard Guse, a 42-year-old May- 
ville, Wis., businessman, finished the 
Aurora race in a little over seven hours, 
coming in third. He wore a red, white 
and blue bathing suit, down the front 
of which he poured ice cubes period¬ 
ically. He said he runs a marathon 
each month. He started running a num¬ 
ber of years ago when he was plagued 
by insomnia and drowsy spells. The ex- 
ercise*puiled him out of his physical 
slump. “I owe my whole life to it,” he 
says now. Like Meza (and enough oth¬ 
er middle-aged runners to suggest t per- 
.fonaJkjr 



JOGGER AT 17th SIGNPOST OF SAN FRANCISCO PARCOURSE STOPS TO STRETCH 
A hybrid of miniature golf and the stations of the cross. 


not much of an athlete as a boy. Now 
he takes faintly malicious pleasure in 
seeing his old classmates who played 
on the first string. “Most of them are 
all fat and flabby now." 

BULLETIN: Actress and Fitness 
Enthusiast Farrah Fawcett-Majors has 
disappeared, under circumstances not yet 
explained , white warming up for her nude 
jog around the Central Park Reservoir 
Details will follow when available. 

Women came to running more slow¬ 
ly and shyly than men They were even 
less accustomed than men to the pain 
of exercise Breasts jounced and drew 
hoots from male motorists. The all-im¬ 
portant running one-handed noseblow, 
a maneuver performed without Klee¬ 
nex, was unladylike. When Judy San¬ 
ford. 33. a Houston housewife, began 
jogging a few years ago. she did it in¬ 
side her house She reckoned 73 laps to 
the mile, and says that she changed di¬ 
rection every ten laps to keep from get¬ 
ting dizzy. Now she runs three miles a 
day through the streets, wearing a head¬ 
set radio to keep from getting bored. 

Six months ago. Lucy King, 35, a 
New Orleans housewife, began getting 
up at 5 a.m. to jog with her husband 
“The first two weeks, my body thought 
1 was going to die and my mind was con¬ 
vinced. 1 didn't want to do it. 1 hated 
it." Now, she says, she feels buoyant af¬ 
ter her mile-and-a-half run, and the feel¬ 
ing lasts for most of the day. “1 'm pleased 
with myself." 

Joggers become runners, and wom¬ 
en. who until five years ago were not al¬ 
lowed to compete in the Boston Mar¬ 
athon. have now lowered the sex gap at 
the marathon distance of 26 miles 385 
yards to less than half an hour (Derek 
Clayton holds the male record at 
2:08:33, and Chantal LangJace is the fe¬ 
male record holder at 2:35:15). 

jPlrobabfy the sex gap is unclosable 
in the marathon, but in the ultra-mar- 
atty?fedi$t&nctt of 50 to 100 miles, worn- 

be a 


commanding advantage, and a woman 
has been an overall winner in a West 
Coast 100-mile ultra-marathon 

Age deters runners no more than 
sex Marathoners in their 60s are almost 
commonplace now, and two weeks ago, 
78-year-old Dr. Paul Spangler complet¬ 
ed the 7.6-mile Bay-to-Breakers race in 
San Francisco in the respectable lime 
of 60:14. (Twcnty-fivc-year-old John 
Holewinski collapsed during the race 
and died shortly afterward, and 30-year- 
old Pro Tennis Player Karen Krant/.cke 
died this year after jogging Such deaths 
are rare, but exercise experts strongly 
recommend physical exams for begin¬ 
ning joggers.) 

At Chicago's Swedish Covenant 
Hospital, Cardiologist Dr Noel Nequin 
started an exercise program for heart 
patients six years ago. The first step is 
a stress test, in which the subject runs 
on a treadmill while wired to an elec¬ 
trocardiograph. Then an exercise re¬ 
gime is set. The beginning pace may 
be a walk or a slow jog. with frequent 
pulse checks. Conditioning is slower 
than with healthy joggers, but the re¬ 
sults can be startling Ten of Nequin’s 
patients, one of them a 47-ycar-old mer¬ 
chant who survived a triple bypass op¬ 
eration. were planning to run in a ten- 
mile race along the lakefront. 

Participants in such programs tend 
to talk about running with a special fer¬ 
vor. and so do their doctors. “Man was 
made a two-legged animal because he 
was meant to use his legs," says Dr. J.V. 
Shivde. one of Dr. Nequin’s assistants. 
“We don't know what one thing causes 
heart attacks, but two of the risk fac¬ 
tors are inactivity and psychological ten¬ 
sion. Jogging is an answer for both. We 
can't say that exercise arrests heart dis¬ 
ease. though there is some evidence that 
it may. But at least with exercise, if you 
have a heart attack, you have a greater 
chance of coming out of it alive." 

Physical health is not the only ben¬ 
efit reported by running addicts. Run¬ 
ners wfio push themselves beyond three 
miles or ao desecibe with surprising con- 
vV’, '■ ^ , ' / 
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sistency a feeling of euphoria that would 
be worth five years in jail if it came from 
plant resins. 

Tom Williams, 42, an ex-Stanford 
footballer who owns an executive search 
firm in San Francisco, describes a feel¬ 
ing that other runners will recognize 
(though speaking of it generally draws 
an “Uh, yes. that’s very interesting" re¬ 
action from sedentary friends). Williams 
says. “1 don’t feel good until about a half- 
hour after I start jogging. Then the sense 
of fatigue is like a warm blanket. It's a 
good time to meditate. You run along 
feeling like you’re the greatest thing. No¬ 
body can touch you ” 

William Morgan, a physical educa¬ 
tion professor and psychologist at the 
University of Wisconsin, says that run¬ 
ners “can develop a sensation of om¬ 
nipotence. They begin to feel invincible. 
They run through red lights, challenge 
cars at a light. Their behavior becomes 
absolutely bizarre to their peers They 
begin running 100 to 120 miles a week." 
There is something resembling addic¬ 
tion here, and runners tend to become 
edgy when their exercise schedules are 
interrupted. 

READERS ADVISORY Break in 
Fawcett-Majors disappearance to follow. 

“In general, it’s a positive addic¬ 
tion," says Bernard Gutin, a runner who 
is professor of applied physiology at 
Teachers College at Columbia. "Run¬ 
ning seems to do away with linear 
thought; same with meditation A lot of 
people find that they get creative solu¬ 
tions to problems I suspect that the eu¬ 
phoria comes from emitting a lot of 
alpha waves, although there has been 
no study on it. " 

At least a beginning has been made 
in the medical use of such psychological 
effects of running. Dr. John Greisl. a 
psychiatrist at the University of Wiscon¬ 
sin, recently treated 15 cases of depres¬ 
sion by prescribing jogging. Results were 
said to have been as good as. or better 
than, those obtained with traditional 
techniques. Says University of Chicago 
Psychiatrist Dr. Jarl Dyrud: “One of the 
best ways of treating depression is by 
forcing activity Of course, you have no 
way of telling which is cart and which 
is horse, but I have a hunch that a lot of 
this jogging exercise makes very good 
sense as an antidepressant." 

The alpha waves and the bomb¬ 
proof cardiovascular systems are not 
achieved without cost Tennis players 
wreck their elbows and break their 
Achilles’ tendons, but runners, especial¬ 
ly when they reach middle age, are 
creaky with bone spurs, shin splints, 
knee miseries and bruised heels Despite 
layers of foam padding in their expen¬ 
sive Adidas. Puma. Nike and Tiger 
training shoes, half of the members of a 
suburban joggers' club will be out of ac¬ 
tion at any given time. # 

Running is certain to be the best- 
researched sport in history, because so 





many researchers are running, but not 
much thought seems to have been giv¬ 
en to running and alcohol. Most exer¬ 
cise books advise against mixing the two. 
but in terms suggesting that what is be¬ 
ing purveyed is merely conventional 
wisdom. Not long ago Runners World. 
the amiable and authoritative magazine 
subscribed to by just about all serious 
foot flappers, published an article alleg¬ 
ing that alcohol has not hurt the per¬ 
formances of several distance runners 
Frank Shorter, the Olympic gold med¬ 
alist. is said to have swallowed 1 1 / 2 to 2 
liters of good German beer the night be¬ 
fore he won the '72 marathon. 

One of the great virtues of running 
is that it makes dieting unnecessary A 
mile run in eight minutes, which is a 
good hackers pace, will burn roughly 
100 calories Faddists' diets and food ad¬ 
ditives such as protein powders have 
their adherents, but experts are nearly 
unanimous in saying that normal, bal¬ 
anced meals, easy on the fats, will sus¬ 
tain a runner perfectly well. Marathon¬ 
ers have taken to loading up on 
carbohydrates for several days before a 
race, to pack their bodies with glyco¬ 
gen. but since it takes about 20 miles to 
run through a normal supply of glyco¬ 
gen, spaghetti has no special magic for 
short-winded strivers. 


There is a class distinction here, 
however. Not many factories sponsor 
aerobics programs (though Jogger Jesse 
Bell, president of the Bonne Bell cos¬ 
metics firm, built a running track near 
his Cleveland factory, and paid employ¬ 
ees $1 a mile for paddling around it, 
until some began lapping at the rate of 
$250 or more a month). 

In fact, not many blue-collar work¬ 
ers or their families take part in aerobic 
sports. Not all motorcyclists are blue col¬ 
lar, but almost all bicyclists and run¬ 
ners are white collar. In snow country, 
the line between white-collar cross¬ 
country skiers and blue-collar snowmo- 
bilers sparks with animosity, and is sel¬ 
dom crossed. Factory workers are nearly 
as sedentary as bank presidents now, but 
clearly the conviction persists from the 
arduous old days that sweating is what 
privileged toffs pay you to do. 

Lavish Gym. Class crackles in the 
clean, conditioned air at Dr. Kenneth 
Cooper's $2 million Aerobics Center, a 
lavishly renovated antebellum mansion 
in north Dallas. The center is a gym, 
and people sweat there, but the locker 
rooms are cozy with rust-colored car¬ 
pet, and their smell is more Brut than 
Ben Gay. Cooper is the author of Aer¬ 
obics, the exercisers Old Testament, 
The New Aerobics, and two other books 


miles for a 45-year-old woman in feir 
shape, and so on. 

Cooper devised aerobic exercise 
schemes for postulants at each stage of 
conditioning, aimed at keeping the heart 
working at 70% of its maximum rate. 
He advises that runners may subtract 
their age from 220, then take 70% of 
the result as an optimum heartbeat rate. 
Cooper then had the flash of genius that 
has earned him fame and wealth. Ex¬ 
ercisers receive intangible but much 
prized rewards—aerobic “points"—for 
doing their routines. An evening of 
bowling? No points. Twenty pushups? 
No points. A round of golf (walking)? 
Three points. A 7-59-minute mile? Five 
points. Get running. 

They do; before 5 a.rn.. Mercedes 
and Triumphs purr up to the Aerobics 
Center, and their drivers begin to cir¬ 
culate arounfl the one-mile track. Each 
has undergone a stress test and has been 
weighed submerged in water to deter¬ 
mine what proportion of his body weight 
is fat. Runners punch their times into a 
computer and receive their points. At 
the end of each month they get a print¬ 
out of their progress. Thirty points a 
week, says Cooper, will maintain con¬ 
dition. Some overachievers earn 400. 

To some, the Aerobics routine may 
seem too much like what Vic Braden 


Business firms have latched onto the about the exercise system he developed said jogging is, a second job. Another 

new fitness with unmistakable sincerity while he worked as a health researcher profitable brawnstorm, this one invent- 

It is a backward business organization, for the Air Force. cd in Europe and developed in the U.S 

in fact, that does not subsidize some The basis of Cooper's system is his by Peter Stocker, is called Parcourse 

kind of aerobics program at least for its use, as a measure of conditioning, of the Dotted around , its 1 J^-mile track are 

executives. Fumble-fingered. softball, amount of oxygen a circulatory system signs, directing the faithful to stop and 

bowling and Ping Pong used to be the ex- can take in and use in a given time. This perform an exercise, then jog on Par- 

tent of business athletics, but now such he measured by positioning runners on course suggests a hybrid of miniature 

firms as General Foods, Xerox and Life treadmills and capturing their exhala- golf and the stations of the cross, and cit- 

fnsurance Company of Georgia have set tions in plastic bags. The more oxygen izens should be warned, because its fran- 

up elaborate exercise regimes The rea- used, the more work done before exhaus- chiscs. creeping eastward from Culifor- 

sons are not obscure: employees who tion. the better the subject's condition. nia, can now be found in 65 cities, 

take 20 laps instead of four martinis at Cooper found that he could approximate No doubt the society needs ants 
lunch make more sense when they re- such tests by measuring the distance a more than grasshoppers, who jump 

turn to their desks, and are far less like- runner could cover in twelve minutes dazzlingly but probably don't keep up 

ly to require payouts from company- over a track~-l ?/4 miles for a man un- their aerobics points Perhaps each sort 

financed health insurance der 30 in excellent condition, 1 1 to I 24 of bug should listen to Dr George 

Sheehan, 58, marathoner, author (Dr. 

. Sheehan on Running ) and cardiologist. 
s “Play is the priceless ingredient in any 
successful fitness program. But . . play 
, is not just fun and pleasure It has to 
do with human need Fitness is some¬ 
thing that has purpose but no mean¬ 
ing. Play is something that has mean¬ 
ing but no purpose; fitness is a bonus 
in play, and people are finally learning 
^how to play." 

BULLETIN: Actress Farruh Faw- 
cett-Majors was kidnaped today by a 
large white bull as she prepared to jog 
nude around the Central Park Reservoir 
to popularize physical fitness. Amid a 
crackle of thunderbolts , the bull leaped 
an 8-ft. chain-link fence with Fawcett - 
Majors on its back, and swam off with 
her in the direction of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. Witnesses said that the 
animal bellowed several times in what 
seemed to be Creek. Pqrk^^h^ties 


AT 20-MILE MARK IN 50-MILE RACE, ALBERTO MEZA GIVES UP AND SOAKS HIMSELF 




CHAIRMAN OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD ARTHUR BURNS: PATRICIAN MONEYMAN A CONSUMMATE POLITICAL SURVIVOR 


POLICY 

Arthur Burns: 

It was another one of those improb¬ 
able scenes that are becoming a kind of 
trademark of the Carter Administra¬ 
tion Jimmy Carter was at Notre Dame’s 
commencement last week to receive an 
honorary degree, and so was Federal 
Reserve Board Chairman Arthur Burns 
When Burns' name was called. Carter 
did more than just join in the general ap¬ 
plause, as he had for the otheis. He got 
up and walked to the podium with the 
patrician boss of the Fed. There, grin¬ 
ning broadly, the populist Chief Exec¬ 
utive pointedly shook hands with the 
rock-ribbed Republican central banker 
and, clasping his shoulder, offered his 
congratulations. 

Burns, at 73, is in an interesting and 
incongruous position of power As Fed¬ 
eral Reserve boss, he is at the controls 
of monetary policy, which is the key to 
the pace of the nation's economic re¬ 
covery, and thus has enormous influence 
on jobs, prices, profits—and, ultimately, 
politics. What is intriguing is that he 
now wields this power in a Washington 
ruled by a Democratic Administration 
that suddenly finds him and his tight- 
fisted ways essential to its goals. 

Signs of a spieading Bumsian influ¬ 
ence in the Carter camp have been mul¬ 
tiplying. As some Carter watchers have 
been telling it. the Chairman, as Burns 
is known, was a major influence behind 
the President's apparent swing toward 
more conservative budget policies. By 
some accounts, the Federal Reserve 
chiefs Arguments had a big role in per- 
•UAdingCarter to withdraw his propos- 


Born Again at 

al for an $11.4 billion tax rebate 
—flamed by Liberal Charles Schult/e, 
the President's chief economic adviser 
And when Carter invited congressional 
leaders to a While House breakfast to 
try to sell his tightfisted fiscal policies, 
he brought along both Burns and 
Schult/c to back him up A disgruntled 
Thomas P. O'Neill Jr , the House ma¬ 
jority leader, who has known the two 
men for years, later complained to news¬ 
men. “One of the two has changed 
Somebody has changed, and I’m 
damned sure it isn't Tip O'Neill " 

Odd Couple. Even more galling to 
many Democrats are the stories that 
Carter has decided to reappoint Burns 
Federal Reserve chairman when his sec¬ 
ond four-year term expires in January. 
Press Secretary Jody Powell says that 
his boss has not even begun to consider 
the succession at the Federal Reserve. 
But liberals, who want one of their 
own at the nation’s central bank, are 
unconvinced. 

Just how close are Burns and Car¬ 
ter? Liberals fear that they might be 
turning into the political Odd Couple of 
all lime—Carter the grinning lifelong 
Democrat; Burns the somber, smoke- 
wreathed Republican. Burns, after all, 
was Dwight Eisenhower's chief econom¬ 
ic adviser. Richard Nixon's Counsellor 
and, though theoretically removed from 
politics when he was named Federal Re¬ 
serve chairman in 1970. a close confi¬ 
dant of Gerald Ford’s. During the cam¬ 
paign. Candidate Carter rapped Burns’ 
Federal Reserve for its conservative 


73 

monetary policies He also made much 
of a proposal to make the term of the 
Federal Reserve head coincide with that 
of the President and hinted at otherwise 
curbing the independence of the Fed. 

After the election, when it looked 
as if Carter and Burns were on a col¬ 
lision course over whether to stimulate 
the economy, there was speculation that 
Burns would try to thwart any presiden¬ 
tial attempt at fiscal pump priming by 
tightening up sharply on credit. In re¬ 
cent weeks the Federal Reserve has in¬ 
deed begun raising short-term interest 
rates—to try to rein in what it consid¬ 
ers an overly rapid growth in the money 
supply now that inflation is bumping 
back up to double-digit levels. The Fed¬ 
eral Reserve’s move toward tighter cred¬ 
it, while welcomed by businessmen who 
share Burns' concern about inflation, 
helped to dash hopes of a spring rally 
in the stock market. Having worried 
down steadily from its close of 1004.65 
last Dec 31, the Dow Jones industrial 
average dropped another 31.63 points 
last week to 898.83, its lowest level in 
16 months. 

Yet for all the worries of the lib¬ 
erals, the closeness between President 
Carter and Burns is more apparent than 
real. Burns has met privately with Car¬ 
ter on only four occasions since the elec¬ 
tion—two of which were before the In¬ 
auguration. The two men have talked 
on the telephone perhaps half a dozen 
times, with Carter initiating most of the 
calls. Of course. Bums has been at the 
White House several times for group 




meetings with the President, such as the 
breakfast for congressional leaders. 

But Bums has hardly become a key 
Carter adviser, however much Carter 
has come to respect him. Nor is Bums 
sure of his ground with Carter in the 
way he was with Ford, whom he had 
known for years. Overlooked in most of 
the speculation about the extent of 
Burns' clout in the new Administration 
is the possibility that Carter could be 
deftly stroking the Federal Reserve 
chairman in an attempt to influence 
him. Carter needs Burns’ help if he is to 
meet his goal of balancing the budget 
by 1981. Carter also appreciates Burns' 
ties with businessmen. Says one veter¬ 
an Fed watcher, William LeFevre, se¬ 
nior analyst of Wall Street’s Granger & 
Co. brokerage house. '‘Burns is Carter’s 
best avenue into the banking fraternity, 
where Carter would clearly love to be 
accepted.” 

By now Burns is the archetype of 
the Washington survivor With his su¬ 
preme self-assurance and deliberate 
manner, he can, and usually does, dom¬ 
inate almost any gathering, whether it 
is a small private group or a congres¬ 
sional hearing His steely anger, rarely 
displayed in public, strikes with the force 
of a sledgehammer, even though he 
hardly raises his voice His grandfather- 
ly appearance—wavy white hair parted 
down the middle, rimless glasses, that 
ever-present pipe—gives him an aura of 
wisdom. His sharp political instincts 
usually keep him several steps ahead of 
his adversaries Says a Burns friend, 
John Whitehead, senior partner at the 
Goldman, Sachs investment banking 
house: “He lives in a political world. He 
realizes that as head of the Fed he can¬ 
not operate in a vacuum.” indeed. Burns 
has been accused of playing politics—es¬ 
pecially of allowing the money supply 
to overexpand in 1972 to spur the econ¬ 
omy and thus ensure the re-election of 
Nixon. Burns calls the charge ridiculous. 

Personalized Power. Bums' pow¬ 
er is highly personalized. It does not 
stem entirely, or even mostly, from his 
position as chairman of the Federal Re¬ 
serve’s seven-man board of governors. 
In fact. Burns has only one vote on the 
twelve-member Federal Open Market 
Committee (FOMC), which actually sets 
monetary policy. A weak chairman 
could be outmaneuvered on the FOMC or 
the board, which handles bank regula¬ 
tion and some monetary policy deci¬ 
sions, such as the levels of bank reserves. 

Vet Burns dominates the board and, 
to a lesser extent, the FOMC. He does so 
through a genuine talent for classic con¬ 
sensus decision making. Says one FOMC 
member: “Part of his dominance stems 
from his ability to know what is going 
on. I've seen him shift his position dur¬ 
ing a meeting, or shift from one meet¬ 
ing to another as the consensus chang¬ 
es.” In other words. Bums takes care to 
move the discussion in the direction 
in which agreement seems to lie. The 
role of Bums’ predecessor, William Mc- 


Chesney Martin, was far more passive. 

The fomc is where Burns exercises 
most of the influence he has on the econ- 
omy. The committee meets in Washing¬ 
ton on the third Tuesday of each month. 
AH the twetve Federal Reserve bank 
presidents are there, even if they are not 
members of the committee at the mo¬ 
ment. Their aim is to agree upon a pol¬ 
icy directive to be passed on to the man¬ 
ager of the Federal Reserve system’s 
open-market account at the Federal Re¬ 
serve Bank in New York. 

This directive presents a range for 
the growth target for the money supply 
in the month ahead; it also gives the de¬ 



sired range for the so-called federal 
funds rate. This is the interest rate that 
one bank charges another for the over¬ 
night loan of money the borrower needs 
to have as reserves. The open-market 
desk manipulates the federal funds rate 
by buying or selling Government secu¬ 
rities. When it buys securities, the cash 
it pays goes on deposit with a commer¬ 
cial bank, thus effectively adding re¬ 
serves to the banking system and low¬ 
ering the federal funds rate. Selling 
securities draws reserves out of the 
banking system and drives up the 
rate. How have Bums and his colleagues 
been using their powers? Liberals 
charge that the; 











AVIS TRUSTEE RICHARD JOYCE SMITH AT COMPANY'S ANNUAL MEETING LAST WEEK 


overemphasized the threat of inflation. 
They are concerned that any trimming 
of the growth of the money supply could 
slow the economic expansion and pinch 
off any chance of pulling unemployment 
much below its current 7% level soon. 

The Burnsian consensus reached at 
the April meeting of the fomc was that 
some trimming of the growth of the 
money supply is necessary; too much 
money had begun to flood into the econ¬ 
omy as it picked up steam in early 
spring. The groups decision was to push 
the federal funds rate up a bit, to as much 
as 5 l / 2 c /c. The Federal Reserve's tighter 
money policy is already showing up in 
higher short-term interest rates—to 
which the stock markets are keenly sen¬ 
sitive—as well as in a rise in the prime 
lending rate that banks charge their best 
customers At week s end New York's 
Citibank raised its prime one-quarter 
point, to 6 % c/ i % the second such raise in 
two weeks 

Increased Velocity. Top Admin¬ 
istration policymakers, including Trea¬ 
sury Secretary Michael Blumenlhal, do 
not feel that the upward kick in inter¬ 
est rates seriously endangers the recov¬ 
ery. But they are deeply concerned about 
the Federal Reserve's long-term targets 
for money supply growth. The problem 
is that it is hard to know just what rate 
of monetary growth is needed for a giv¬ 
en rate of economic expansion. 

Burns' admirers credit him with an 
instinctive feel for how fast money can 
move through the economy, something 
called “velocity " This is nothing more 
than the frequency with which dollars 
get used, and it has been speeded up in 
recent years by computerized bank ac¬ 
counts and lightning-fast electronic 
funds transfer The effect is to increase 
the money supply even though no new 
money may actually be pumped into the 
system. At the depth of the recession in 
the spring of 1975, Burns resisted pres¬ 
sures to increase the money supply and 
relied instead on a much greater in¬ 
crease in velocity than anyone else 
thought possible. This year Burns is 
counting on a further increase m veloc¬ 
ity to compensate for a slowdown in 
money supply growth. 

Will Burns be right again? Even be¬ 
ing “right" may lie more in the eye of 
the observer than in some objective mea¬ 
sure. Republican Alan Greenspan, 
chairman of Ford’s Council of Economic 
Advisers, believes that Burns “has done 
an extraordinarily effective job, espe¬ 
cially in the economic and political en¬ 
vironment of the last several years.” On 
the other hand. Brookings Institution 
Economist Arthur Okun, a liberal Dem¬ 
ocrat who was Lyndon Johnson’s chief 
economist, assesses Burns’ performance 
harshly: “There is no way to exonerate 
monetary policy from the disastrous eco¬ 
nomic performance of the last six years.” 

It is a measure of the Chairman's skill 
as a Washington power and survivor 
th*t so few seem to be neutral about him 


ANTITRUST 

Fighting for the Wheel 

In 1971 it seemed simple The Jus¬ 
tice Department decided that a rash of 
acquisitions by ITT. the big conglom¬ 
erate, did violence to the antitrust laws 
Justice decreed that the firm could keep 
the Hartford Fire Insurance Co and 
some smaller firms if it would divest it¬ 
self of Avis, the naiion s No 2 car-rent¬ 
al firm, within three years Since then 
the effort to sell off Avis has become 
bogged down in by/antine legal maneu¬ 
vering that, if nothing else, sharply un¬ 
derscores the difficulties of pursuing a 
vigorous antitrust policy 

Last week Avis’ status was cloudier 
than ever. Originally the trouble began 
because ITT failed to move fast enough 
to sell its stock, by 1974 it still held about 
half of the total At the request of the 
Justice Department a court then named 
a tiustce. a New' York lawyer named 
Richard Joyce Smith, and charged him 
with the responsibility of selling off the 
rest of the Avis stock Smith, now 73, 
began to sound as attached to the stock 
as his predecessors, for a time he re¬ 
fused to sell any shares, arguing that the 
price was loo low 

Public Sale, Then, two weeks ago. 
Smith filed a registration statement for 
the public sale of about 2 million Avis 
shares (25% of the total), which have a 
current market price of about $15 a 
share He had already disclosed that he 
would use all of the 3 7 million shares 
he controlled to support amendments to 
the company charter that make tender 
offers all but impossible. One proposal 
would allow anyone holding more than 
20% of Avis slock to veto a takeover 
Even after the sale of the 2 million 
shares, Smith will hold 22% of the slock 

Fuqua Industries, an Atlanta-based 
conglomerate, offered to pay no less than 
$15.50 each for all of the Avis shares 
held by Smith, and agreed to make an 


equal or even bcttei offer for the remain¬ 
der of the stock held by the public The 
Justice Department eagerly let it be 
known that it favored complete dives¬ 
titure of the shares by the liuslec as 
quickly as possible 

Smith rejected the I uqua offer ar¬ 
guing that stockholders would best be 
served by selling the shares from time 
to time on the public market. Indeed 
some Wall Street analysts agicc that Fu¬ 
qua's bid is low in view- of Avis' strong 
earnings Last year its profits climbed 
55% over those of 1975. to $16 4 mil¬ 
lion, and earnings aic expected to be at 
least as strong this year. 

Fuqua executives and some Avis 
shareholders implied that Smith d^>cs 
not want to sell because of the fees he de¬ 
rives from the trusteeship Over the past 
two years, they note, Smith has received 
fees of $ 100,000 from 1 1 1 Mis law firm 
got $220,000 from IT I for various ser¬ 
vices involving Avis In addition. Smith 
and one of his law partners have also 
been paid retainers of $6,000 a year as 
Avis directors, plus expenses lor them 
and their wives to travel to meetings in 
Europe. Fuqua contends that Avis the 
only major car-rental firm that is not a 
subsidiary of a larger corporation, would 
be strengthened by the merger. 

Fuqua look its case to fcdcial court 
in Hartford, icquesting I > that Smith be 
made to consider its offer, and 2) that 
Avis' annual meeting be postponed, to 
block Smith's efforts to ram through 
antitakcovcr amendments 1 he post¬ 
ponement request was rejected, but 
Fuqua was granted a hearing for the 
week of June 13 on an appeal to get 
Trustee Smith to icconsider its purchase 
offer. At the Avis annual meeting last 
week. Smith's antitakcover amend¬ 
ments were adopted I uqua executives 
believe they will eventually be permitted 
to acquire the company, but the trust- 
busters are gloomy Almost six years 
after the divestiture order, it is unclear 
who will be in the driver's seat at Avis. 
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BEVERAGES 


Sweet Spirits 

Ugh That first shot of Scotch or 
bourbon—consumed, perhaps, during a 
surreptitious afternoon raid on Dad's li¬ 
quor cabinet--tasted invariably like oil. 
or worse For those who could not ac¬ 
quire the taste for the hard stuff, the an¬ 
swer was abstinence, beer or some sort 
of cocktail. Today, many liquor compa¬ 
nies are gambling that there is a new cat¬ 
egory of American—those weaned on 
Tootsie Rolls, malts and Life Savers 
—who have been panting for something 
else: a souped-up soft drink 

Heublein (1976 beverage sales: $858 
million) has become a leader in what 
the company describes as “the move to¬ 
ward light and flavorful drinks" Two 
years ago, Heublein introduced Here¬ 
ford's Cows, a line of ready-mixed 
drinks made from neutral spirits and a 
nondairy-based milk simulant that is 
sold in seven vividly colored flavors The 
mild-mannoicd, 30-proof Cows were an 
instant hit among such relatively “dry" 
groups as women, kids and elderly peo¬ 
ple. Some liquor men, though, have their 
doubts about the staying power of these 
nulkshakes-with-a-kick Says Vice 
President Paul Shuman of Louis- 
ville-based Gtenmorc Distilleries 
^B Co., which rushed out strawberry. 
H banana and white-chocolate 30- 
BJP proof Snowshakes to compete 
with the Cows: “The milk-type 
drinks have leveled off to a very flat po¬ 
sition in the market " But Heublein ex¬ 
ecutives contend that Cow sales could 
hit a million cases this year, up from 
850.000 in 1976 

Other varieties of sweet boo/e are 
selling well Sales of prepared cocktails 
rose about 21 r i last year, v 0 6% for 
the liquor industry as a whole Besides 


its •'full-strength" (up to 75 proof) cock¬ 
tails such as tequila sunrises and mai 
tais. Heublein is also marketing drinks 
with less punch (as low as 25 proof) but 
more in the way of vivid color: the Pink 
Squirrel, for instance, could be taken for 
Pepto-Bismol. Schenley is bidding for a 
share of the premixed market with a 
new line of twelve drinks- including an 
apricot sour. 

Cordials, too, are increasingly pop¬ 
ular. Sales of Seagram's Leroux liqueurs 
in 50 flavors are growing at a rate of 
79r. The company’s imported labels 
—Vandermint. Sabra—are also doing 
nicely Hiram Walker, one of the larg¬ 
est sellers of liqueurs in the U.S., came 
out last year with its 30th flavor—Swiss 
chocolate almond. A subsidiary of Jack 
Daniel Distillery markets 27 flavors of 
Bols liqueurs, National Distillers’ De 
Kuyper collection has 39 flavors 

Nifty Desserts. Versatility is key 
Vodka is now' the biggest-sclling distilled 
spirit in the U S . perhaps because it can 
be mixed with anything from pineapple 
juice to beef broth and be at once po¬ 
tent and incognito Heublein’s Arrow 
line of cordials (from 40 to 90 proof) in¬ 
cludes vodka flavored with peppermint, 
cherry and three other flavors. Women 
looking for nifty desserts are fond of the 
sweet drinks, such as Boggs cranberry li¬ 
queur, because they aie good over ice 
cream, in a mousse or in cakes 

Soft-core boo/e can be very profit¬ 
able a fifth of Cow—at 30 proof barely 
stronger than wine—can retail for $4 
Americans still drink up 2 69 gallons of 
booze per capita annually and spend 
more than $30 billion a year on alco¬ 
hol, but hard-liquor drinking appears to 
be declining If yummy highs continue 
to be the vogue, liquor dealers' shelves 
should be loaded with creme de straw¬ 
berry and tutti-frutti vodkas for some 
time to come 


THI OFFICE 

Thank God 
It’s Thursday? 

What ever happened to the four-day 
work week? Not so long ago, manage¬ 
ment consultants were trumpeting the 
virtues of the institutionalized long 
weekend as something that would rev¬ 
olutionize American business, improve 
. worker morale and give a whole new im¬ 
petus to the leisure-time industry. Then 
came the 1974-75 recession, and the idea 
of the threc-day weekend generally 
landed back in the pending file 

Now it seems that the innovation 
may not be that dead after all. Through¬ 
out the recession, a small but determined 
number of firms kept their workers on 
four-day jJLhedules. and as the presum¬ 
ably prosperous summer of 71 ap¬ 
proaches, some other employers arc giv¬ 
ing the concept a fresh look. In the 
Chicago offices of the big Foote, Cone 
& Beldmg ad agency, 550 employees this 
week begin a Memorial Day to-Labor 
Day schedule that extends their work¬ 
day to 9!/ 2 hours (8-30 am lo6 pm) 
but allows staffers to take either Fridays 
or Mondays off. David Ofner, general 
manager of the office, sees the exper¬ 
iment as a reward for improved busi¬ 
ness in the Chicago branch during the 
past several years. Says he. “It's a large 
goose to morale We can afford the 
risk of not everyone being here every 
day People will cover for each other " 
In Houston, Pullman Kellogg, the big 
engineering company, has been on a 4'/ 2 - 
day week since April, with the em¬ 
ployees taking off at noon every Fri¬ 
day and making up for the lost 
production by working an extia 45 min¬ 
utes on other days In Florida, the state 
department of transportation is now al- 


When Jimmy (.artcr al- 
wl I lURv signals lowed the ban on American 

travel to Cuba to lapse last 
March, no one was happier than cigar aficionados. They had been deprived 
—legally, at least of the pleasures of Cuban stogies since 1962, when the 
embargo on trade with Fidel Castro’s island was imposed A smoker is 
now- free to ask a Cuba-bound traveler “Hey, going to Havana’’ Pick me 
up a couple of boxes of Montecristos " But lately many Americans re¬ 
turning to the U.S from points outside Cuba laden with Havana’s best 
have been rudely awakened by customs inspectors to the fact that their pur¬ 
chases are still taboo. 

The explanation is simple: as a courtesy to travelers to Cuba, the U S 
has lowered the embargo a tiny notch. Tourists may bring back up to 
$100 worth of merchandise, but otherwise, all Cuban goods are contra¬ 
band in the U S. Aha. a traveler might wonder, a plot to protect U S. 
cigar makers? Probably not “Cuban tobacco would be a stimulus to Amer¬ 
ican cigars," insists Carl J. Carlson, executive director of the Cigar As¬ 
sociation of America. Since the embargo began, total cigar sales in the 
U.S. have receded from more than 6 billion a year to just 5.3 billion in 
1976 A return of the Cuban smokes, cigarmcn reckon, might inspire a 
whole new generation to sample the legendary product, then to buy Amer¬ 
ican cigars as well—especially since they cost about I2e on the average, 
while their Cuban cousins often go for more than a dollar. What is more, be¬ 
fore 1962 some 95% of the Cuban cigars sold in the U.S. were rolled and 
wrapped in American plants, and that pattern would probably return^ 





lowing some of its 10,000 employees to 
opt, if they wish, for a four*4ay week 
of ten-hour days 

For employees, the attraction of a 
regular, weekly three-day furlough from 
the salt mines is obvious enough, but 
some companies have found that the 
four-day week also brings certain prob¬ 
lems. McDonald's Corp, which since 
1969 has closed up shop every summer¬ 
time Friday at 1 pm. in all its admin¬ 
istrative offices around the country, finds 
that while the workeis love it, business 
callers sometimes gel frustrated trying 
to reach someone on the phone on a Fri¬ 
day afternoon Other four-day compa¬ 
nies have found that workers tend to 
use their longer weekends to moonlight 
on second jobs, and thus show up ex¬ 
hausted when they return on Mondays. 
Many companies simply cannot afford 
the long weekend because federal law re¬ 
quires any firm with more than $10,000 
in Government business to pay overtime 
to employees who work more than eight 
hours per day 

Though at present only about 960,- 
000 Americans—less than \ (/ r of ihc 
total labor force—arc on shortened work 
weeks, the number seems destined to 
grow substantially in the years ahead 
Last October the United Auto Workers 
signed a three-year contract with lord 
that gives U A.W. workers a total of 45 
annual paid days off by 1979, this in¬ 
spired the unions then president, Leon¬ 
ard Woodcock, to proclaim “We arc on 
the road to a four-day week The prin¬ 
ciple is there now " 

The betting is that when the U A W 
and the automakers next wrangle in 
1979, the union will use its f ord con¬ 
tract as a springboard for demanding a 
leal four-day week not four days and 
40 hours, but an eight-hour day. four 
days a week 


ECONOMISTS 

St. George for Growth 

Is growth dead? The debate over 
whether economic expansion ought to 
be laid to rest as a social goal has been 
perking along briskly since the early 
1970s and the publication of The Limits 
to Growth, the Club of Rome’s fervent 
land flawed) argument that as popula¬ 
tion increases, resources will soon run 
out if industrial development rushes on 
unchecked One of the few academics 
who have rallied to the pro-growth side 
of the debate so far has been Britain’s 
Wilfred Bcckerman, a witty, long-haired 
Oxford economist who has emerged as 
a kind of St. George against those he 
calls “the eco-doomsters ” 

Forceful Rebuttal. Beckermans 
1975 book. Two Cheers for the Affluent 
Society, has become one of the most 
forceful rebuttals of the doomsday 
forecasts He argues that the doom- 
sayers have not taken account of how 
the market system can motivate public 
and private enterprise to develop 
successful alternatives As for pop¬ 
ulation, says he. birth rates will fall dra¬ 
matically as living standards rise, es¬ 
pecially in Third World countries Food 
shortages will fade as production tech¬ 
niques impiove. Pollution can be con¬ 
trolled when it is recognized that the 
problem is not growth but a misalloca- 
lion of resources Says he “Because we 
do not consider that people ‘own’ clean 
air, clean water, 'quiet' and so on. we 
cannot easily extract payment from peo¬ 
ple who use them by polluting them. 
Hence, the costs of pollution are not usu¬ 
ally borne by those that are responsible 
for the pollution, but instead by the 
victims " First step toward a solution 
more work on a definition of ‘property 
rights" in the environment 
In Unsure. Equality ami 
Welfare, an essay soon to be 
published by the Paris-based 
Oigani/alion for L'conomic 
Cooperation and Develop¬ 
ment, Beckerman challenges 
another notion dear to many 
Club of Rome theorists—that 
G N P is inadequate as a 
broad measure of how well a 
country's citizens are faring. 
Comparing the growth of 13 
major industrialized coun¬ 
tries over 20 years, Becker¬ 
man factored in changes m 
leisure time and income dis¬ 
tribution—two variables not 
included m the calculation 
of G N.P.—and found they 
made no difference in the 
countries’ relative growth 
rates. Beckermans overall 
conclusion- the standard 
G.N.P. measure is still “a jol¬ 
ly good indication of changes 
in economic welfare." 

Beckerman, 52, a tailor's 
son who managed to get to 



"They'll have the four-day week , and then the three- 




Zero growth is rubbish. 

Cambridge after the war on an ex-ser¬ 
viceman's scholarship, enjoys the joust¬ 
ing with the doomsayers. The most ar¬ 
dent conservationists, he scoffs, arc 
elitists with a “trendy" argument that 
rarely gets more sophisticated than 
“stopping the earth at once before it's too 
late " This aristocratic posture, he says, 
allows the well-heeled to display “exqui¬ 
site sensibilities, moral virtue and subtle 
perceptions " What upper-class conser¬ 
vationists are really concerned about, he 
insists, is saving their “salmon streams 
and grouse moors " Little fuss is evei 
made, he notes, about the more immedi¬ 
ate environmental concerns of factory 
workers and slumdwellers “Poverty is 
degradation, misery and starvation, not 
the level of carbon monoxide in the air " 
Growth, he repeats, is the best solution 
to poverty Beckerman jokes that he 
would like to retire from the growth de¬ 
bate, but cannot just now because “the 
zero-growth merchants have been 
creeping back " He believes that theii 
case is still pure rubbish “What is so sa¬ 
cred about zero 7 " writes Beckerman in 
the British weekly New Statesman, at¬ 
tacking his liberal critics “Why not 
some negative growth rate like minus 
the square root of seven 7 ” 

As a father of three. Beckerman is 
indulgent toward youthful ecofreaks 
“Poor old radical youth, it's hard not to 
sympathize with them," he sighs. But 
“pollution hysteria” generated by such 
studies as The Limits to Growth, he adds 
sternly, is another example of the odd 
doom consciousness that has persisted in 
industrial countries since Thomas Mal- 
thus, an early 19th century English cler¬ 
gyman who warned that population 
would soon outstrip available food sup¬ 
plies. Beckerman does admit to a cei tain 
pessimism about the next ten years Tie 
fears unnecessarily slow growth, and 
blames politicians who deal with infla¬ 
tion by strangling economic expansion 
The solution is not to stop growth, he 
says, but to use and direct it better 






TECHNOLOGY 


The Great Nuclear Fusion Race 


Energy in limitless supply from a 
universally available fuel Fnergy cre¬ 
ated by a process that is relatively harm¬ 
less to the environment and leaves be¬ 
hind no byproduct that can be converted 
into dangerous weapons. To a world fac¬ 
ing the long, frigid night of fuel short¬ 
ages, it seems like a glorious dream That 
dream may be somewhat closer to re¬ 
ality than most people realize In lab¬ 
oratories in the US, the Soviet Union, 
Western Europe and Japan, scientists 
are involved in a spirited competition 
to become the first to achieve one of the 
most important and difficult goals 
ever sought by man the harnessing of 
nuclear fusion If that goal is reached, 
the world may never again be faced with 
an energy crisis 

Invisible Springs. Compared with 
the difficulties of controlling fusion, pro¬ 
ducing energy from nuclear fission is rel¬ 
atively simple In fission—which occurs 
in A-bomb explosions and poweis to¬ 
day's nuclear plants—a speeding neu¬ 
tron is used to split the atomic nucleus 
of a heavy element like uranium into 
the nuclei of one or more lighter ele¬ 
ments In the process, more neutrons are 
given off. But the mass of the resulting 
nuclei and neutrons is somewhat less 
than the mass of the original nucleus; 
the missing matter—-as predicted by the 
famed Einstein equation E=*mc 2 —has 
been converted into energy. Basically, 
all that is required for fission is the bring¬ 
ing together of enough uranium or plu¬ 
tonium in the right proportions. 

In nuclear fusion—the process that 
feeds the tires of the sun and gives the H- 
bomb its awesome power—atomic nu¬ 
clei of light elements like hydrogen col¬ 
lide and merge The resulting nuclear 
panicles contain less mass than the sum 
of the ongmal nuclei, again, matter has 
been converted into energy But while 
atomic nuclei easily split, they do not 
easily fuse, they have positive electric 
charges and thus repel each other, act¬ 
ing as if they had invisible springs be¬ 
tween them Getting them u> join re-« 
quires that they approach each other 
with enough energy to overcome their 
natural repulsion and smash together 
Thus causing large numbers of nuclei 
to fuse and provide substantial energy 
requires three conditions 1) very high 
temperatures (which imparl great veloc¬ 
ity to the nuclei), 2) high density (the nu¬ 
clei crowded together to increase the 
probability of head-on collisions), and 
3) confinement of the high-speed, dense¬ 
ly packed nuclei for a long enough time 
to enable the fusion reaction to occur 
and to sustain itself 


These conditions exist, more or less, 
in the sun and other stars, where the 
tremendous gravitational forces of the 
giant bodies, combined with their huge 
amounts of hydrogen, produce self-sus- 
laimng fusion reactions But producing 
controlled fusion on earth is a far more 
difficult task—and to do it practically 
and economically may well be the most 
complicated technological venture ever 
attempted Says Physicist Gerald Yo- 
nas of New Mexico’s Sandia Labora¬ 
tories, a federally supported atomic 
research facility *lt’s the most ex¬ 
citing area today in science. Fusion 
power is a mountain we have to climb ” 



EXPLODING PELLET OF FUSION FUEL 
A miniature hydrogen bomb. 

One of the first steps on that ascent 
was the realization that the conditions 
of temperature and density necessary for 
the sustained fusion of ordinary hydro¬ 
gen nuclei were far beyond the present 
capabilities of science But experiments 
showed that it was easier to fuse two iso¬ 
topes, or different forms, of hydrogen 1 
deuterium and tritium. Reason: the nu¬ 
clei of these isotopes have larger cross 
sections than those of ordinary hydro¬ 
gen nuclei. Thus the probability of di¬ 
rect collisions between them is increased 
and that in turn means that less extreme 
conditions are required to make them 
fuse. The easiest fusion to attain, sci¬ 
entists determined, was between a deu¬ 
terium and a tritium nucleus; they com¬ 
bine to form a helium nucleus and 
release energy in the form of a high-ve¬ 
locity neutron Both isotopes are easily 
obtained. Each gallon of sea water con¬ 
tains one-eighth gram (.004 oz.) of deu¬ 
terium. which can be converted into the 
energy equivalent of more than 1,100 li¬ 


ters (300 gal.) of gasoline Tritium does 
not exist freely in nature but can be pro¬ 
duced by bombarding lithium (which 
can be extracted in large quantities from 
rocks or sea water) with neutrons. 

Tiny Bombs. Still, to join enough 
deuterium and tritium nuclei to sustain 
a fusion reaction requires heroic efforts. 
Deuterium-tritium gas mixtures must be 
healed to as much as 100 million de¬ 
grees Celsius and be maintained at that 
temperature-for about one second at a 
density of about I0 14 (100 trillion) par¬ 
ticles per cubic centimeter. Scientists 
have taken two different routes in their 
. efforts to achieve these critical condi¬ 
tions One is to use a ‘‘magnetic bottle” 
—an enclosing magnetic field—to con¬ 
tain the hydrogen fuel. The other is to 
use lasers or electron beams to make 
miniature hydrogen “bombs” out of tiny 
pellets of the fuel 

The magnetic technique 4 takes ad¬ 
vantage of a phenomenon that occurs 
when a deuterium-tritium mixture, or 
any other gas, is heated to an extremely 
high temperature the atoms of gas are 
stripped of their.electrons. The gas thus 
becomes a “plasma”—a mixture of neg¬ 
atively charged electrons and positively 
charged nuclei, or ions Because these 
charged particles will not generally cross 
magnetic lines of force, they can be con¬ 
fined by a powerful magnetic field. The 
magnetic bottle is the only known prac¬ 
tical container in which fusion can be 
sustained for any significant amount of 
time. If a plasma were to come in con¬ 
tact with the walls of a reactor, it would 
pick up impurities, lose energy and suf¬ 
fer a temperature drop that would im¬ 
mediately halt any fusion reaction 

Ectoplasmic Bagel. The magnetic 
containment devices most widely used in 
fusion experiments are called “toka- 
maks.” Invented by Soviet scientists in 
the early 1960s, tokamaks are toruses., or 
doughnut-shaped chambers, surrounded 
by huge electromagnets. Gas is fed into 
the chamber and heated until it becomes 
a plasma. Powerful fields produced by 
the magnets hold the plasma and keep it 
from touching the chamber walls. The 
temperature of the plasma is raised clos¬ 
er to fusion temperatures by passing 
electric currents and shooting beams of 
high-energy atoms through it. With 
these techniques, tokamaks have come 
the closest of any magnetic device to the 
magic combination of confinement time, 
temperature and plasma density neces¬ 
sary to sustain fusion. At the Princeton 
University Plasma Physics Laboratory, 
scientists regularly heat the plasma in 
the Princeton Large Toros until 


like an ectoplasmic bagel and have just 
achieved a density of 10 14 particles per 
cubic centimeter, a confinement time of 
.10 second and a temperature of 35 mil¬ 
lion degrees Celsius. 

A record plasma temperature—130 
million degrees Celsius—has been at¬ 
tained at the University of California's 
Lawrence Livermore Laboratory with 
another variety of magnetic machine: 
the 2XII-B, which consists of an open- 
ended tube surrounded by magnets. 
Extra-powerful magnetic fields at the 
ends of the tube act as "mirrors,” re¬ 
flecting particles toward the center of 
the device and reducing leakage. But 
none of these or other exotic magnetic 
devices have yet simultaneously pro¬ 
duced all three conditions necessary for 


:ontrolled fusion 


Most scientists concede that this 


honor could well be won by the giant To 


tions may occur in late 1977, when sci¬ 
entists at Lawrence Livermore complete 
work on the $25 million Shiva, the 
world's largest and most powerful laser. 
On the other hand, experts at Sandia 
Laboratories in Albuquerque are pin¬ 
ning their hopes for achieving fusion on 
the descendants of an already operating 
machine called Proto, which fires a 
beam of electrons at the pellet, zapping 
it with a jolt equal to 8 trillion waits. 

If progress continues at the present 
rate, the Energy Research and Devel¬ 
opment Administration—which sup¬ 
plies most of the half-bilhon dollars now 
being spent annually for U S. fusion re¬ 
search—predicts that by the late '70s or 
early 80s researchers in the US. 
US.S.R. and Japan could achieve 
‘break even." or the point at which a 
machine produces as much power as it 
uses. Then researchers can concentrate 



on attaining ignition conditions: the 
time-temperature-densily combinations 
at which the fusion reaction sustains it¬ 
self. "By 1985," dreams Ronald Parker 
of M.I.T.’s Alcator fusion program, "we 
will have the first ignition device Then 
we will turn off all the power except 
the magnets, and the gas in there will 
be burning just like our own little sun." 
After that, researchers would have to 
achieve the point at which a fusion re¬ 
actor produces more power than it uses 
and then build a demonstration plant 
that will actually convert the enormous 
heat produced by fusion into electrical 
energy. FRDA believes that the first such 
facility could be ready by the mid-1990s 
and that fusion plants could begin sup¬ 
plying energy to the U.S. early in the 
next century. 

Worthy Goal. Many obstacles re¬ 
main before that day arrives. Some ex¬ 
perts feel that even after break-even, the 
engineering of practical power plants 
will be difficult and their construction 
expensive Admits Lawrence Livermore 
Physicist John Emmett: "No one is say¬ 
ing it will be cheap." Still, given the se¬ 
riousness of the energy crisis, that is no 
reason to sidetrack fusion research in fa¬ 
vor of programs promising quicker pay¬ 
offs. "Short-range solutions last a short 
time." warns Princeton Physicist Melvin 
Gottlieb. "Long-term solutions take dec¬ 
ades to achieve." 

The goal of fusion seems worth the 
work, for, as the world depletes the last 
of its fossil fuel, the promise of an in¬ 
exhaustible supply of energy seems 
cheap at any price. There is enough deu¬ 
terium in the oceans to supply energy 
-—even if present demand increases a 
hundredfold—for 10 billion years 


ELECTRON-BEAM PATH FROM SANDIA LABORATORIES GENERATOR; PRINCETON'S GOTTLIEB IN MOCK-UP OF NEW FUSION REACTOR 


kamak Fusion Test Reactor (TITR) now 
under construction at Princeton. The 
TFTR is scheduled to begin operation in 
1981 and is expected to prove the sci¬ 
entific feasibility of fusion. 

Other groups of scientists arc plac¬ 
ing their bets on a different technique: 
"inertial confinement." This process in¬ 
volves the high-power laser or electron- 
beam bombardment of tiny pellets 
crammed with deuterium and tritium. 
The sudden application of the energetic 
beams causes instant vaporization, or 
boiling away, of the outer surface of the 
sphere. As the pellet coating flies out¬ 
ward, it pushes back against the deu¬ 
terium and tritium, compressing and 
heating the mixture. If the impinging 
beams are energetic enough, the effect 
will be so great that the nuclei will fuse, 
releasing energy like a miniature H- 
bomb. Among others, researchers at Los 
Alamos (N. Mex.) Scientific Laboratory 
and the Lawrence Livermore lab have 
achieved fusion in laser experiments 
with the pellets. More impressive reac- 












LEWIS CARROLL, THE WASP IN A WIG: THE 
"SUPPRESSED" EPISODE OF THROUGH THE 
LOOKING GLASS 

Lewis Corroll Society. Clothbound, $10. 
Paperbock, with $ 10 membership in the society. 

On June 1, 1870, Illustrator John 
Tenniel sent his author a letter of com¬ 
plaint “Don't think me brutal," he 
wrote, "but I am bound to say that the 
wasp' chapter doesn't interest me in the 
least." He found that depicting an in¬ 
sect with a golden wig was “altogether 
beyond the appliances of art" Reluc¬ 
tantly, Lewis Carroll expunged the ep¬ 
isode of the wasp from his manuscript 
of Through the Looking Class. For more 
than a century even scholars assumed 
that the chapter was lost or destroyed 
—until 1974, when an inconspicuous 
entry appeared in the London catalogue 
of Sotheby Parke Bernet: “Dodgson 
(C.L.) ‘Lewis Carroll.’ Galley proofs for 
a suppressed portion of Through the 
Looking Glass.' ” 


The encounter starts benignly as Al¬ 
ice reads a newspaper to her six-legged 
acquaintance. But the double-entendres 
soon begin. Whenever Alice encounters 
a creature, the reader can hear a pun 
drop. The wasp, for example, mistakes 
Alice for a bee because she has a comb 
Typically, wordploy is incessant, and 
terror lurks just beneath the surface. At 
one point the wasp takes off his wig and 
stretches out one claw toward Alice "as 
if he wished to do the same for her." 
“The cutting off of hair,” writes Gard¬ 
ner, “like decapitation and teeth extrac¬ 
tion, is a familiar Freudian symbol of 
castration. Interesting interpretations of 
this will surely be forthcoming from psy- 
choanalytically oriented critics." 

Indeed they will, along with those of 
unaffiliated amateurs rediscovering an 
eminent Victorian fantasy. As the wasp 
clearly demonstrates, the Alice books, 
like Finnegans Wake , are novels in the 
form of dreams, granting wit to animals 
and game pieces, annihilating space and 
natural law. The Rev, Charles Podgacm 






considered these volumes mere enter¬ 
tainments. Most of the author's adult life 
was spent as an Oxford don, pursuing 
the arcana of mathematics and logic. 
(According to legend. Queen Victoria, 
enchanted with Alice in Wonderland. 
asked for the author’s next txx’ik and re¬ 
ceived a copy of Condensation of Deter¬ 
minants )Sufferer from migraines, hypo¬ 
chondriac and lifelong celibate, C arroll 
continually formed attachments to pie- 
pubescent girls, some of whom he pho¬ 
tographed in the nude His greatest at¬ 
tachment was to ten-year-old Alice 
Liddell Her older friend wanted to 
freeze her in time, to protect the child 
from the ravages of age Alice became 
the muse of Wonderland and turned a 
professor of numbers into a man of let¬ 
ters. Hodgson had written earlier hu¬ 
morous works, but the appearance of 
Alice in Wonderland in 1865 sent seis¬ 
mic reverberations through the Lnglish 
language 

Surrealistic Metaphors. His 

words “chortle” and “galumph” found 
their way into dictionaries, his parodies 
outlived the objects of then satire, his 
characters, from 11 urn ply Hum ply to the 
Jabberwock. are as varied and indelible 
as Dickens’, his surrealistic metaphors 
and phrases proved even more applica 
ble in later years Hardly a 20th cen¬ 
tury executive lives who has not at one 
lime quoted the Red Queen of I /trough 
the looking Class “It takes all the run¬ 
ning you can do. to keep in the same 
place ” Dur ing the unfolding of the Wa- 
teigate scandal, it was Carroll and not 
Kafka or Orwell who was most frequent¬ 
ly quoted Some even so; ghl to explain 
the tapes with Looking Class refeiences 
“ T he horror of that moment.' the King 
went on. ‘I shall never, never forget’ 
You will, though.’ the Queen said, if 
you don’t make a memorandum of it ’ ” 

The wasp interlude may not propel 
neologisms into the national vocabulary 
or provide new references lor political 
commentary Yet it is likely to bin rush 
the C’anollian reputation Loi even if 
the author excised it from his final 
version, he would have been pleased by 
the chaptei’s tardy appearance The 
mark of a classic is its ability to present 
the reader with something ficsh 1 his 
unique lost and found item presents its 
readers with at classic Alice ambiguity 
something liteiully new' plus an in¬ 
sect, a girl and a tale that can nevei 
age Stefan Kanfer 

A Ditch in Time 

THE PATH BETWEEN THE SEAS 

by david McCullough 

698 pages. Simon & Schuster. $14.95. 

The day that Germany declared war 
on I-ranee, Aug 3, 1914, was also the 
day that the first ocean-going ship 
the cement carrier Cristobal —passed 
through the newly built Panama Canal 
The coincidence provides one of those 
Janus dates of history; the canal reflect- 



Take a look at foreign aid. 


You’re looking at a schoolgirl in Latin America. 

Americans started her happiness. Through CARE, they helped 
build her school and a community dining hall. Now they send the 
meals—the U.S. Government gives farm commodities, their dollars 
deliver these and other foods. She holds her ticket for the 
nourishing CARE lunch served every day to all the children, from 
toddlers to primary pupils. 

Her family and neighbors, and her government, added the pride 
of self-help. They shared the construction work and costs. They 
staff the school and feeding center, cover operating expenses. 

Her daily life and future prospects are far better than those of her 
parents, who never had this chance at health and education. 

Do you have the heart to reach even beyond our borders, to help 
millions like her who are waiting for their chance in emerging 
nations from Latin America to Africa and Asia? Do you have the 
vision to see the kind of world we can build, if wc do what we know 
is right? All it takes is a check, for your personal foreign aid 
program. Give as much as you can. 

CARE 

660 First Avenue 

Make checks out to New Yo< k, N Y. 10016 

CARE (tax-deductible) or local offices 
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The last 

and hardest test. 




The Siemens electronic components factory 
in Malacca. 


This quality control girl is a relentless 
judge. She works at the end of the 
production process, but she stands 
outside it. Her job is to check random 
samples of the components turned out 
every year by the Siemens factory in 
Malacca - after they have been checked 
and rechecked all along the production 
line. She reports direct to the factory's 


management, and her judgment is' 
severe and without appeal. She uses 
highly accurate computerized equip¬ 
ment. What she rejects must be 
reworked until it meets the qualifications 
called for. 

No wonder our components have an 
excellent reputation; no wonder 
"Siemens quality" sets a standard the 
world over. 

Malacca - an example of Siemens quality 
control and its policy of taking manu¬ 
facture, sales facilities and services 
to where the customers need them. 

Of its 102 factories, 53 are situated 
outside Germany, and almost every third 
employee out of 300,000 works in one 
of 130 countries, developing, producing, 
installing and servicing high-quality 
electrical and electronic equipment for 
every field of application. 

If you want to know more about Siemens 
and the part it can play in the realization 
of your projects, write to: 

Siemens AG, 8000 Munich 1, P.O.B. 103a 
Federal Republic of Germany 


Quality worldwide - quality b 




































LABORERS REPAIR LANDSLIDE DAMAGE 

Janus date of histoty. 


ing the 19th century's unambiguous en¬ 
ergies. organizational drive and techno¬ 
logical genius, and World War I 
inaugurating a century in which those 
forces would go mad 

The Path Between the Seas looks 
back with frank admiration on the men 
and machines that toiled 44 years to join 
the Atlantic and Pacific oceans at the 
isthmus of Panama Historian David 
McCullough. 44, author of The Johns¬ 
town Flood and The Great Bridge, skirts 
such contemporary controversies as U S 
control over the Canal Zone. There is 
matter enough for him in history The 
isthmus belonged to Colombia until 
1903, uhen the U S , under Teddy Roo¬ 
sevelt. encouraged a local revolt and sent 
American warships to bkxk the land¬ 
ing of Colombian troops Congressional 
doves objected to the gunboat diploma¬ 
cy, but they were drowned out by T R s 
perorations on manifest destiny With 
the birth of the U S-sponsored Repub¬ 
lic of Panama, the witty Secretary of 
War. Llihu Root, told his President, 
‘You have shown that you were accused 
of seduction and you have conclusively 
proved that you were guilty of rape " 

The way was then open to buy up the 
holdings and rights of the Compagnie 
Universelle du Canal Interoceamque, a 
bankrupt F r rench company that had 
tried— under the guidance of Ferdinand 
de Lesseps, supervisor of the Suez Canal 
project--to trench the 50 miles between 
the seas By the time the C.U C I folded 
in 1889, it had spent $287 million dollars 
and the;lives of some 20,000 Frenchmen 
and Chinese, Irish and West Indian la¬ 
borers The ettitft killers, as generations 


of schoolchildren have been told, were 
malaria and yellow fever. 

The isthmus became known as “De 
Lesseps 1 graveyard. 1 ' A bloc in the U S. 
Senate urged a new canal site in Nica¬ 
ragua -a longer but healthier route. The 
Panama lobby won out, partly on the ar¬ 
gument that Nicaragua had too many 
active volcanoes. With the payment of 
$10 million to Panama and $40 million 
to the defunct French company, the U.S. 
entered into the most expensive peace¬ 
time undertaking in its 128-year history 
The final bill was $352 million 

Author McCullough describes the 
building of the canal as if it were a war. 
Its best-remembered hero was Colonel 
George Washington Goethals, chief 
overseer of the project, but equal credit 
must go to William Gorgas, the Army 
doctor who wiped out the disease-car¬ 
rying mosquitoes, and John Stevens, a 



CARTOON OF ROOSEVELT'S CANAL POLICY 
Pet orations on manifest destiny. 


rough, amiable Westerner who refused 
to start digging until there were ade¬ 
quate warehouses, railroad facilities, 
housing and hospitals. 

The scope of McCullough's book is 
enormous, he illuminates the arenas of 
politics, finances, science, engineering 
and sociology. He moves through his 
subject like one of those 95-ton Bucyrus 
steam shovels that gnawed their way 
across Panama. Facts are turned up by 
the cubic yard, sorted and arranged into 
a smooth, efficient narrative. Statistics 
sometimes tend to overwhelm the read¬ 
er. but there are moments when num¬ 
bers become all too human. Said one 
West Indian laborer about the frequent 
dynamite accidents: “The flesh of men 
flew in the air like birds many days.” 

More than a half-century later, 
many of the canal builders' superhuman 
achievements can seem routine. Yet 
one thing that may have been routine 
at the beginning of the century is now 
clearly incomprehensible: the canal was 
completed six months ahead of sched¬ 
ule and below the estimated cost. This 
massive excavation of the past brims 
with such evidence of how far we have 
progressed—and regressed—in six dec¬ 


ades. As he so skillfully did in his 
book about the Brooklyn Bridge, Mc¬ 
Cullough seldom fails to make the read¬ 
er feel like a sidewalk superintendent 
of history R.2. Sheppard 

Capital Gains 

THE SIEGE OF THE VILLA LIPP 
by ERIC AMBLER 

275 pages. Random House. $8.95. 

After 40 years, Novelist Lric Am¬ 
bler, 68, has traded in the cloak and dag¬ 
ger for a trust fund and pocket calcu¬ 
lator Ambler's 15 earlier talcs of 
espionage and intrigue created a shad¬ 
ow world of border crossings and dou¬ 
blecrosses that was both distinctly his 
own and widely (and successfully) im¬ 
itated Such younger writers as John Le 
Carre and Len Deighton are firmly in 
the Ambler tradition The Siege of the 
Villa Lipp tries a new route The most 
imaginative shady deals, it says, are no 
longer concocted by world-weary agents 
and conniving government bureaucrats 
but by jet-hopping financiers. Ambler s 
latest hero is the guy who came in with 
the gold 

Paul Firman pulls a string of Lu- 
topcan companies offering tax-haven 
advice for the wealthy To hear Fnmun 
tell it. his setup “is an organization con¬ 
cerned with tax avoidance by strictly 
legal means.'' A Dutch criminologist 
named Professor Frits Krom had once 
glimpsed Firman in a different guise, as 
an agent in an pxtoition and embezzle¬ 
ment ring 

Fiscal Crimes. Ambler sets these 
two adversaries down in a Mediterra¬ 
nean villa and proceeds to complicate 
an already tangled web Firman's task 
is to feed Krom a diet of “truth, rubbish 
and half-truth" that will leave his in¬ 
terrogator totally befuddled and, most 
important, hide the identity of Firman's 
boss- Mat Williamson, a Fiji -born finan¬ 
cial wizard who can be terminally mean 
when his interests are threatened While 
Firman tries to bamboozle the professor 
and his two academic assistants, Wil¬ 
liamson decides to hasten things by kill¬ 
ing everyone involved 

In allowing Firman to tell his own 
story. Ambler produces the same moral 
blur that characterized his earlier spy 
novels Because Firman is indeed un¬ 
der siege, from several directions, it is 
hard not to root for him An avowed 
liar who frequently protests his own in¬ 
nocence, Firman also deserves all the 
trouble he gets. If nothing else, he is 
guilty of rampant pettifogging. 

Not even Ambler's skills can make 
fiscal crimes committed via telex or 
computer as gripping as older forms of 
skulduggery. Still, The Siege of the Villa 
Lipp has more than enough cerebral 
twists and sophisticated wiL to offset its 
comparative bloodlessness. And Ambler 
includes sufficient shocks to show that 
he has not forgotten how to put his hor¬ 
rors before his cartel. Paul Gray 



THE INNOVATIVE LOOK OF 
MULTI-MODE LC DIGITALS. 


THE TRADITIONAL 
FACE OF ANALOGS. 



ALL QUARTZ. ALL SEIKO. ALL ACCURATE. 


The first quartz watch ever sold was 
<i Seiko. Today Seiko offers a wide selection 
of quality quartz watches. 

In the Seiko Quartz Analog Collection, 
hands pin-point time with unerring quartz 
,k curat v. Choose from a wide arrav of 
models: boldly colorful dials and tn lingual 
da\/date settings, ultia thin watches and 
e\quisi(e!\ miniature I adv Seiko Quart/ 
modeb. I a -at ui (•< lint In ■ Multi \ lode I ( 


Digital Quartz Collection are watches with 
various functions including 1C chronograph 
with day/date calendar that instantly 
( onverts into a stopwatc h. 

All art. 1 the result of almost a century 
of involvement and innovation in the 
wati h industry. 

All are made with Seiko's tradition,ills 
matt hless beautv and pre< ision. 

Seiko (Quartz $a 


SEIKO 

Someday all watchers will be made this way 
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My Datsun- 
I have more car for my money. 



Mrs. Diana Becker and her Datsun in Vancouver, Canada. 


I'm fairly image conscious. on a sports car. Several of my friends gives me the incentive to get 

With a restaurant on one of gave me good reports on Datsun. moving. The styling and body work 

Vancouver's most fashionable streets. They said upkeep was low, even show quality. As an avid weekend 
I have to be. And as a buyer for my over three or four years. And I liked skier, my Datsun handles well in 
new rain wear store, Vancouver's the way Datsun drove. Now I know the mountains. It's extremely 
latest addition to the fashion scene, that for a high performance car, comfortable with good seat adjust- 

I'm constantly on the move. Datsun is definitely the least ments. My husband has driven my 

My last car didn't have enough expensive. Datsun and he feels that I made a 

'get up and go' for me, so I decided My Datsun is a fun car and very smart move. 


A. N R " "-'n i~s> m ' 

f 2 t Mom ' \,k 

UTTARPAk \ /12 2b;i (HOOGHCY). 


DATSUN 

■^Product of NISSAN 






The Arms Burden 

To the Editors: 

I feel your article “Arming for the 
21st Century'' I May 231 came at an ap¬ 
propriate time With the Russians arm¬ 
ing to the teeth, it would be foolish of 
us not to take countermeasures I hope 
we will continue to develop our conven¬ 
tional arms and also the more sophis¬ 
ticated ones, like the B-l It will be an 
expensive burden, but worth it. 

Demits Beavers 
Cozad. Neb . 

How tragic that your cover story on 
defense, tilled “Arming for the 21st Cen¬ 



tury/’ could not be titled. “Disarming 
for the 21st Century." 

Glenn a Brink 
Modesto. Calif 

Your cover story on defense was em¬ 
barrassingly one-sided You couldn't 
have done a better job if you had been 
awarded a contract by the Department 
of Defense to prepare a public relations 
brochure to sell defense programs. 

Joseph A Pt^ r n a to 
Phoenix, Anz 

Nowhere in Defense Secretary 
Brown's plans to save money did 1 find 
anything about some of the things I feel 
the Pentagon needs most—a healthy 
dose of competition, a hall to cost over¬ 
runs and an end to the revolving-door 
movement of executives between the 
Pentagon and defense contractors 

For instance, in 1976 only 8 f /r of the 
Pentagon's procurement dollars were 
awarded through competitive bidding. 
However, a 1973 Senate study reviewed 
21 sophisticated weapons systems and 
found that competition reduced costs by 
an average of more than 50 r A . 

Some systems rated as “complex" 
and bought without competitive bids in¬ 
cluded faucet handles, window screens. 


recording tape, oil filters and lawnmow- 
ers. As a GAO study noted, lower prices 
could often be found just by looking in 
the Yellow Pages. 

Howard M. Metzenbauni 
U S. Senator, Ohio 
Washington. D C 

It is unfortunate that we devote so 
much time and energy to systems for 
killing people, but until the Russian 
leaders learn to respect not power but 
our right to live in peace, we really have 
no choice. 

Richard Syhert 
Honolulu 

I hope I'm not around when some¬ 
body gets an itchy trigger finger with 
all those icbms 

Carlton Hochman 
l.x>s Angeles 


Lindbergh: Still a Hero 

1 disagree with Lance Morrow's 
statement. “Lindbergh is more an item 
of receding Americana than a hero who 
engages the popular imagination*' I May 
23|. To me, Lindbergh is still very much 
a hero and always will be 

Robert C John son 
Winchester. Mass 

Someone like Lindbergh who per¬ 
formed a daredevil stunt foi public at¬ 
tention and financial gain docs not, in 
my opinion, deserve the title of hero 

Joel G Net I sen 
Cleveland Heights. Ohio 

It depresses me that lately it is not 
possible to read an article about avia¬ 
tion or space exploration without the 
writer's jaded attitude toward techno¬ 
logical achievement creeping in between 
the lines. 

It seems as though most Americans 
think of the space program as a TV se¬ 
ries with loo many repeats—not really 
comprehending what it is all about 
man's innate quest for knowledge 

Present-day aviators and astronauts 
are highly trained and skilled profes¬ 
sionals who still have to cope, as Lmdy 
did, with complex machines in a three- 
dimensional environment that can be 
hostile, alien and full of “adventure " 

Jack F Chrysler Jr 
Santa Monica. Calif 


Jail for Dissenters? 

If we the American people allow the 
sentencing of the Wilmington Ten [May 
231 to stand as is, we are no better than 
the Soviet Union or any Latin Amer¬ 
ican country that puts its political dis¬ 
senters in jail to shut them up. 

Abbey G/eichenhaus 
Miami 

When our courts are free of preju¬ 
dice against the blacks and the poor, we 
can then be in a position to preach hu¬ 


man rights to the world But first we 
must learn to practice what we want to 
preach. 

(Mrs.) Rosalind Helburn 
Columbus 


Dracula Resurrected 

In your article “Is Dracula Really 
Dead*" IMay 231 one notes the simi¬ 
larity between Vlad Dracula and many 
of the sick dictators of this world Ru¬ 
manian President Nicolae Ceau$escu’s 
efforts to resurrect Dracula as a nation¬ 
al hero show the rest of the world that 
here too is another sickie. 

Carole A Gnndhnger 
Trenton. N.J 

Dracula is much moie than a mere 
historical hero Dracula stands as the 
symbol and essence of philosophies of 
the F.ast and the West. Dracula presents 
the messages of resurrection, transmi¬ 
gration. rebirth, renewal and immortal¬ 
ity. Our love of horror films and gothic 
literature brought us to Dtacula and the 
founding of this national nonprofit so¬ 
ciety 16 years ago But we. of course, 
have long realized Dracula's symbolic 
importance in our culture 

Donald A Reed 
President. Count Dracula Society 
Los Angeles 

You said, regarding Dracula, “Af¬ 
ter all. as every vampire watcher knows. 
Dracula was zapped for all eternity 
when a stake was driven through his evil 
heart " 

Not every vampire watcher is so 
misinformed, only those whose knowl¬ 
edge of Dracula is limited to the var¬ 
ious film versions of Bram Stokei *s great 
novel Dracula (1897). In Stoker’s talc. 
Dracula is destroyed m a combined An¬ 
glo-American gesture: Jonathan Mark¬ 
er. an Englishman, decapitates Dracula 
with his great kukri knife in the same 
moment that Quincey Morris, a young 
Texan, drives his bowie knife into Drac¬ 
ula's heart. Stakes are used against vam¬ 
pires in Stoker s novel, but only against 
ravishingly attractive females 

Leonard Wolf 
San Francisco 

Wolf is author of A Dream of Drac¬ 
ula and The Annotated Dracula 

My wife and I were very pleased to 
see the article on Dracula We met al¬ 
most under the shadow of Vlad Tepes 
birthplace on one of the very first Drac¬ 
ula tours, and it was love at first bite 

Neil O'Connor 
Greensboro, N C 


Rice in the Garden 

If the letters published in recent 
issues of Timl represent the level of 
understanding (or lack thereof) of the 
benefits of unrestricted world trade, 
there is reason for slispauf^gemcni 




To argue against trade among coun¬ 
tries is to argue against trade among the 
various states of the U.S. By any an¬ 
alytical framework, everyone's living 
standard is improved by means of open 
commerce among nations. The funda¬ 
mental laws of comparative advantage, 
about which many of your letter writ¬ 
ers are evidently totally innocent, are 
irrefutable. 

Those who doubt those laws should 
try growing rice in their gardens to avoid 
importing the stuff from the "low-wage" 
tropical republics. 

Michael A. Callen 
Athens 

The Worst Enemy 

Having read your article on the Ma¬ 
fia IMay 161. I have no reservation in 
my mind any snore that capitalism is 
the worst enemy of man. 

Edward Igbi nosun 

Benin City. Nigeria 

Just as the way to deal with back- 
street abortions seems to be (on the prin¬ 
ciple that if you can't beat them, join 
them) by legalizing abortion, then sure¬ 
ly the way to defeat the Mafia would be 
by legalizing gambling, loan sharking, 
narcotics, hijacking, pornography, pros¬ 
titution, bootlegging and murder You 
could always call murder euthanasia. 

John W. Smith 
North Con sett, England 

11 . " .. . ... 

Danish Decoration 

I loved the feature about the artistic 
decoration of barns in Wisconsin IMay 
16]. Let me tell you that for once the 
foot-dragging Danes—also dairylanders 
—were early in the decorating of drab 
houses. In 1968 a group of young paint¬ 
ers decorated the walls of the Danish 
town of Brande. The costs were paid by 
the government (75%) and the town's 
art society (25%). 

Henning S. Moller 
Copenhagen 

Cosmic Stuff 

In his review of Carl Sagan's book 
The Dragons of Eden IMay 231, Peter 
Stoler says, "Sagan wonders, why do in¬ 
fants. who presumably have little or no 
experience to sort out. seem to dream 
as much as their elders?" 

Indeed, all an infant has to expe¬ 
rience is a totally new and alien envi¬ 
ronment, first contact with other beings, 
the mechanical operation and coordina¬ 
tion of his own four-limbed machine and 
the mastery of a foreign language with¬ 
out a tutor or a textbook! Pretty cosmic 
stuff. Dr. Sagan. 

Paul Hightower 
Lexington, Ky. 
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We recently launched: 

- a 165 ft training ship for the 

Nigerian navy; 

- a 110 ft pleasure craft for an 

American businessman; 

- a 126 ft fast motor yacht for an 

Arabian sheik; 

-a 86 ft fast aluminium motor 

yacht for a Swiss banker; 

If you are thinking of a steel or 
aluminium motor yacht up to 260 ft, 
don't hesitate to contact us. 


We offer complete under cover 
construction, 60 years of experien¬ 
ce in pleasure and commercial craft, 
the best of naval architecture and 
building under supervision of Lloyds, 
American Bureau or Bureau Veritas. 
Please visit us at the Singapore Boat 
Show, June 17-22, Stand 09. 

C. van Lent & Zonen b.v. 

Kaag - Post Abbenas - Holland 
Phona: (0) 2524 • 341 - Telax: 41877 


VAN LENT YACHTS 
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A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


“In America, every one finds facilities unknown elsewhere for 
making or increasing his fortune. The spirit of gain is always on the 
stretch.” So wrote Alexis de Tocqueville more than a century ago. 
Today, Americans are making fortunes as fast and ingeniously as 
ever. In this week’s cover story on the Hot New Rich, we examine 
how a dozen new millionaires assembled all of these megabucks—and 
what they are doing with them. 

Although we included a few celebrities like Steve Cauthen and 
Peter Frampton, we asked correspondents in six Time bureaus to 
seek out local, unpublicized Americans who have quietly and quickly 
amassed great wealth. They learned that if superaffluence is not wide¬ 
spread or evenly distributed, it is at least spreading. Thanks to in¬ 
flation, a million is not what it used to be, but there are more mil¬ 
lionaires. Out of a wealth of candidates, we selected the subjects we 
thought the most intriguing. 

Senior Writer Michael Demarest, who wrote the story, could—like 
most of us—use a million dollars. But he is no stranger to the world 
of wealth. His family tree included two millionaires, and Demarest 
grew up in England, attending private schools with “the peerage and 
the bee rage.” Demarest notes a difference between European and 
American rich: “Many Americans don’t know now to spend their 
money. Perhaps it is in part a result of the Puritan work ethic.” 

As a journalist, Demarest has savored vicariously the indulgenc¬ 
es of the moneyed, covering such gathering places of the wealthy as 
Manhattan’s Palace Restaurant, where he attended a $500-per-head 
prix fixe dinner; the Duke of Bedford’s bashes; and sundry Sotheby 
sales, where the rich auction off their baubles. One millionaire De¬ 
marest met lived on the ocean liner lie de France —crossing and re¬ 
crossing the Atlantic. -Demarest speculates that the eccentric bon 
vivant, keeping up with the times, now lives aboard a Concorde. “Of 
the newly rich people I have known, few seemed really fulfilled,” 
says Demarest. “Others compete for what they have and are, but the 
rich have already won. Those of us who are distinctly unrich can con¬ 
sole ourselves with Ruskin’s words: ’There is no wealth but life.’ ” 
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A Gukfc to This Week's TIME 


COVTfl STORY: p. 96. American life in 1977 might appear 
ip. make daydreams of wealth simply fantastic. Rut morn 
Americans today are making fortunes than ever before. The 
number of individuals in the U.S. with net worth of $1 mil* 
lion or more has almost quadrupled in the past 15 years, to 
nearly 200,000. Those who are making it to the top seem to 
share a number of personality traits. The hot new rich work 
extraordinarily hard and are willing to take more risks than 
the average citizen. Remarkably few live with .great osten¬ 
tation. Some cling almost defiantly to old clothes, old hab¬ 
itats, old cars—the insecurity blankets of the past. 

THE WORLD: p. 8, The four-day Paris conference last week 
on economic cooperation aimed at reducing “the chasm be¬ 
tween the world’s rich and poor” seemed more like a mono¬ 
logue of grievances by the have-not Southern bloc. Haggard 
and dispirited delegates issued a communique that conceded 
a modicum of progress but expressed regret that the South’s 
urgent proposals had not been folly agreed upon. The U.S. 
and the industrialized'nations managed to insert a note that 
the developing countries, including oil-exporting nations, 
had refUsed formally to discuss rising oil prices and energy 
problems. One delegate said the conference came “within a 
hair” of a breakdown. 

p. 14. Only hours after the opening of Spain’s first election 
campaign in 41 years, half a million political posters bloomed 
along the broad thoroughfares of Madrid. For the first time 
ever, politicians, including the long-outlawed Communists, 
made campaign appearances last week over the state-run 
television network. Nearly 6,000 candidates, vying for 557 
parliamentary seats in the June 15 elections, took to the hus¬ 
tings to test the political preferences of voters, 
p. 13. Thirty-two years ago this month, the bloodiest cam¬ 
paign of the war in the Pacific—the Battle of Okinawa 
—finally ended. The 120,000 Okinawans who lost their lives 
will be remembered in special Buddhist ceremonies marking 
the year when the spirits of the dead depart forever from the 
earth. The rituals will not exorcise a lingering bitterness, 
however. U.S. military bases still dominate the island, and 
mainland Japan governs it The islanders feel they are being 
badly, used by both. 


THE UNITED STATES: p, 16. There is a touch of schizo- 
pfireniain America’s midyear mood. The nation is well dis- 
pfted.towvd Pt*^ but lacks confidence in his 

■aijitityR) Handle the economy. in a poll conducted for Time, 
, 5#ftofthepfcople1eg*f)dGertera»a leader who can be trust- 
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1 gram and are uneasy about inflation. Their apjMcheftsfetij* 
are not shared by economists. Most of those intaryferi^ 
agree that the rate of inflation will be lower in fhAsecOdf; 
half of 1977. Business and financial leaders, though, mniafoi; 
skeptical about Carter despite his shift to the right on eco^" 
nomic policy. 

RELIGION: p, 23. A new report commissioned by the Cath¬ 
olic Theological Society of America constitutes the most 
drastic challenge yet to the Roman Catholic hierarchy'* op^ 
position to the sexual revolution. The 322-page report dis¬ 
putes traditional teachings that some sexual practices are 
intrinsically immoral, and says that Christians should <te- 
cide for themselves what specific situations are “conducive 
to creative growth.” It leaves open the possibility that some 
extramarital affairs may be morally acceptable, rays priests 
can recommend stable friendships for homosexual*, it not... 
concerned over most instances of masturbation, and states 
that most pornography is “neuter or amoral to most adults.” 

THE ENVIRONMENT: p. 43. The United Nations annual 
report on environment focuses on four areas proving haz¬ 
ardous to life. Continued destruction of the ozone layer that 
absorbs much of the sun’s ultraviolet radiation could in¬ 
crease the worldwide incidence of skin cancer. Industrial 
pollution also contributes to the cancer threat. The other en¬ 
vironmental dangers are erosion of top soil, which is threat¬ 
ening the food supply, and a serious shortage of firewood in 
underdeveloped nations. ^ 

ECONOMY 8 BUSINESS: p. 45. To pay soaring energy 
costs, many Third World countries have been forced to bor¬ 
row huge amounts from big banks, notably in the U S. Mon¬ 
etary experts, bank regulators and economists are increas¬ 
ingly worried about the ability of some less developed 
countries to pay their debts. A series of defaults could jolt 
the banking systems of major lending countries and the econ¬ 
omy of the West. So for, banks have managed to avoid dan¬ 
ger by renewing loans or stretching out payments. But con¬ 
cern is growing that the hanks are vulnerable to pressure 
from OPEC countries, which have been massive depositors. 
At the very least, more of the burden should be shifted to 
the World Bank and the International Monetary Fund. 

ART: p. 33. The Japan Society in New York has opened a 
unique exhibition of 145 robes, masks and accessories that 
were made for the classical Nd theater by 17th and 18th 
century Japanese craftsmen, Few of the fragile and sump¬ 
tuous robes Have been lent abroad before, and few have 
even been seen inside Japan. The display cranes from a col¬ 
lection owned by the Tokugawa fomily of Japan. 



MIMI MINISTER IAN SMITH LOOKS OVER CAPTURED OUERRIUA ROCKET LAUNCHER, SELOUS SCOUTS AT TRAUMNO CAMP nIaR MOZAMBIQUE BORDER 



RHOMSIA 


Smith Takes a Dangerous New Gamble 


Even as Britain and the U.S. contin¬ 
ue to press Prime Minister Ian Smith’s 
regime in Rhodesia toward accepting 
black*majority rule* "Smithy” lashed out 
at nationalist guerrillas operating from 
across the border in Mozambique. The 
incident could further diminish the 
chances of a settlement and inflame the 
situation in southern Africa. 

For weeks, Rhodesia’s Supreme Mil¬ 
itary Commander, Lieut. General Peter 
Walls, had been receiving intelligence 
reports of a guerrilla force building up in 
southwestern Mozambique. Faced with 
a security problem that would further 
extend his hard-pressed troops. Walls 
asked Smith for permission to make a 
punitive raid on Mozambique's Gaza 
province, a key infiltration and supply 
route. Smith readily gave him the go- 
ahead. Last week the first columns of 
Rhodesian army trucks, carrying some 
500 troops, rolled across the Mozambi¬ 
can border shortly after daybreak and 
headed toward the village of Mapai, 60 
miles away. Overhead, Rhodesian air 
force planes provided cover, while low- 
flying C-47 Dakotas disgorged teams of 
paratroopers. 

This raid was significantly different 
from other search-and-destroy missions 
the Rhodesian military has mounted in 
its four-year war with the guerrillas. No 
sooner had the troops crossed the border 
than the Salisbury government an¬ 
nounced the attack—and declared that 
they would stay in Mozambique as long 
as necessary to complete the job. 

News of the mission was received by 
many Rhodesian whites with satisfac¬ 


tion; successful or not, the raid was a way 
of venting their frustrations at living 
for so long with uncertainty and terror. 
The international response was anger 
and outrage. Washington publicly de¬ 
nounced both Smith's government and 
the raid into Mozambique as illegal. To 
emphasize the point. South Africa’s am* 
bassador to Washington, Donald Sole 
(who represents Rhodesia’s interests), 
was informed of the Administration’s 
displeasure by National Security Advis¬ 
er Zbigniew Brzezinski. Britain also sent 
Smith a stern message, and the two 
countries began drawing up a resolution 
of condemnation to put before the Unit¬ 
ed Nations Security Council. 

Mission Accomplished. Whether 
or not the warnings had their intended 
effect, the Rhodesians reported their 
mission accomplished after five days at 
Mapai, and packed up to return home. 
The joint operations command in Salis¬ 
bury announced that 32 guerrillas had 
been killed and only one Rhodesian—a 
pilot who was shot down after taking off 
from the airstrip at Mapai. For its part, 
Mozambique reported that it shot down 
three Rhodesian planes and a helicop¬ 
ter. and engaged the Rhodesian forces in 
"heavy fighting." Minister of Combined 
Operations Roger Hawkins dented such 
claims, as well as Mozambique’s an¬ 
nouncement that a number of Rhode¬ 
sian troops had been taken prisoner. 

Considering the size and scope of the 
operation, there was little evidence of 
any major gains. Event the cache of 
weapons. displayed from the operation 
turned out to be unebnv|i 


Correspondent William McWhirter, 
who landed at the dusty airstrip at Chi- 
redzi in southeastern Rhodesia, reports: 
"Spread out on two canvas aprons on the 
brown grass were two small heaps that 
looked like the remains from a weapons 
picnic or the last leftovers from some 


outdoor arms fair. There were a couple 
of rocket launchers, several assault rifles 
and ancient carbines, some mortars with 
rounds. The sad little arrangements 
were all there was to show from the dra¬ 
ma and bravado of the week. 

"The Communist-supplied weap¬ 
ons, mainly Soviet, were still wrapped in 
their wooden packing crates—a remind¬ 
er of the fresh arsenals flowing into the 
frontline states. Among the prize exhib¬ 
its was a deadly 14.5-mm. antiaircraft 
gun with glistening gold- and red-tipped 
bullets. There was also a Czech-made 
land mine of Bakelite, undetectable with 


any of the usual metal devices used by 
the army. Like the other arms on dis¬ 
play, the weapons were newer than the 
Rhodesians’ equipment." 

In an interview with McWhirter. 
Minister Hawkins insisted that the mid 
was purely a military operation stem¬ 
ming "from our inherent right of self- 
defense." But did Smith have political 
motives in authorizing the mission? 
Western diplomats noted that the raid 
began the same morning an Anglo- 
American negotiating team, headed by 
British Diplomat John Graham and 
U.S. Ambassador to Zambia Stephen 
left Salisbury for the,Moaa^abk»ft 
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Nfcomo of the Patriotic- Front, the joint 
guerrilla force that is recognized by the 
frontline states as the sole legitimate lib-, 
station movement. Smith opposes U.S.- 
British demands that any settlement in¬ 
clude the guerrilla leaden. He wants the 
negotiators to come around to his own 
“internal spluUori"^meaning turning 
power over to blacic moderate Bishop 
Abel Muzorewp, who leads the nonmil¬ 
itary United African National Council 
The timing of the rakt, a top Whitehall 
source told Time, was “a very strange 
coincidence. Our assumption [of Smith's 
sincerity] has been badly shaken/" 

There was little doubt that Smith 
hoped the raid and its attendant public¬ 
ity would boost flagging morale. More 
than 1,000 whites are leaving Rhodesia 
each month, fearful both of the expand¬ 
ing civil war and their doubtful future 
under majority rule. Others who want to 
stay are convinced that a quick and eq¬ 
uitable settlement is necessary. Still, 
when word trickled out that "the boys" 
were returning from the supposedly suc¬ 
cessful raid, many whites were cheered. 

Lost Time. Rhodesian blacks were 
more apprehensive. They recall a simi¬ 
lar search-and-destroy operation last 
August on a U.N.-sponsored refligee 
camp in Mozambique that reportedly 
killed some 700 civilians (the Rhode¬ 
sians claimed to have killed 320 guerril¬ 
las). "We fear this place could become 
like Angola/' said a black insurance 
salesman in Salisbury. "Why can't they 
all talk? We're frightened of what might 
happen next." Added a leading black 
lawyer: “It's an open invitation to [Mo¬ 
zambican President SamoraJ Machel to 
get someone to help him. The danger is 
getting the Russians and the Cubans in. 

I don't believe the Africans really want 
them. But Smith has exacerbated the 
problem, and every minute lost arriving 
at a settlement is a minute gained for 
Communism." 


- ■ Man for'man, the Rhodesian army 
ranks-among'the World's finest fighting 
units. Bui it is hamstrung by a lack of 
supplies and spare parts,.and, above alL, 
by the hostility or mdiflbrtpce of black 
villagers, whose hearts and minds are 
the key to military success inn guerrilla 
war. Unless the political climate chang¬ 
es, the best the army can do is keep up 
thb present level of containment. Elim¬ 
inating terrorism—the basic goal 6f 
Smith’s regime—will be beyond it. 

Exact figures are secret, but esti¬ 
mates are that Rhodesia has about 5,000 
regular troops, more than half of them 
black. The police, most of them trained 
for paramilitary action, number about 
7,500. The majority of them are also 
black and apparently staunchly loyal to 
the government. 

Perhaps the most famous ' 
Rhodesian military unit is 
the Selous Scouts (named for 
British Explorer Frederick 
Selous), a secret, mixed-race 
tracker group of about 300 
men who are renowned for 
their ability to survive in the 
bush. If water is not available, 
they will slake their thirst by 
sucking moisture from the 
stomach of a slaughtered 
kudu, the graceful spiral- 
homed antelope. Black mem¬ 
bers of the Scouts have mas¬ 
queraded as guerrillas in 
order to discover the political 
leanings of black villagers. 
Consequently, whenever the 
Salisbury government charg¬ 
es that innocent civilians 
have been tortured or mur¬ 
dered by guerrillas* the na¬ 
tionalists usually answer that 
any alleged atrocities were 
committed by "Selousics" in 
disguise. 

The Rhodesian air force 
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f ,400 killed, including 238 curfew bftafc^ 
ers and 342 civilians trapped iii crosb-\ 
fire. But as guerrilla skills improve, thb 
kill ratio has dropped in the dost year, 
from 11 to l in the government’s favor ?. 
to 6 to 1. 

Guerrillas rarely confront the army, 
but concentrate on dominating thb . 
country's 6.2 million black villagers. Ih 
sensitive areas, the government has 
herded blacks into "protected villages 14 
in order to cut off food supplies to the 
guerrillas. International organizations 
estimate that there are now half &. mil* .v 
lion villagers obliged to Live behind 
barbed wire from dusk to dawfc 
tragedy is that the army often canwtr/ 
differentiate between gunman and civil- : 
ian—hence the high death rate. 








Although the mission was humiliat- (1,300 men) makes do with a rhode sian lieutenant oeneral peter walls 

ing evidence that Rhodesian forces can fleet of about 50 planes, many No military victory without a political settlement. 

cross Mozambique’s borders any time obsolete, and about 20 Alou- 

they choose, Machel’s government ette helicopters. Spare parts are such a The supreme commander of Ian 
downplayed the raid as "just another ag- luxury that when choppers are pock- Smith's tough but makeshift security 
gression." Mozambique officials believe marked by guerrilla small-arms fire, force is Rhodesian-born, Sandhurst- 
that Smith was merely trying to up the ground crews literally bandage damaged trained Peter Walls, 51. a dour disci- 

ante by raising the stakes of Mozam- rotor blades with adhesive tape and send plinarian but popular with his troops, 

bique’s support for the guerrillas—and the helicopters back into the sky. Walls* baptism of fire took place after 

perhaps forcing Maputo to seek outside Rhodesian security also depends on World War II in Malaya, where he 

help. That in turn, they theorized, would an increasingly important pool of per- learned counterinsurgency techniques, 

justify Smith’s seeking help from South haps 40,000 white reservists. Now even Walls has publicly stated that there can 

Africa. If Smith did have such a Machi- men between 38 and 50 are liable for ser- be no military victory over the guerril- 

avellian motive, he wasapparently mis- vice in “Dad’s Army," as it is jestingly las without a political settlement that 

taken. A fop aide said that South Afri- known. The growing exodus of young provides the country's blacks with tan- 

can Prime Minister John Vorster was men reluctant to fight means call-ups gible economic gains. He has also de- 

"dismayed’ by the raid, adding that “the are becoming ever more frequent. To dared that he and his army are ready 
last thing the Prime Minister wants is to strengthen the forces, over 100 hardened to "serve under any Rhodesian govern- 


see a frill-scale Cuban or Nigerian or So- professional soldiers, mostly British and ment”—presumably including one 


maliafit involvement to protect Mozam- 
uhderfimfromthe US. 
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American, have been recruited. 

Since' 1972, only 300 government 
’pericttnelrif alT-wces have been killed. 

White civilians:; The 
Na<^ ci^il^ M foii istohigher: almost 




headed by blacks. Meanwhile, though, 
he is determined to hunt down the guer¬ 
rillas with a!) the resources available to 
him. "My task/’ he says, "is to protect 
Rhodesians against terrorist attacks." 
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Conflict Between North and South 


Perhaps both sides had expected 
too much. 

The world’s less developed coun¬ 
tries, known as the South, lur e long felt 
they have a right to share i*i the wealth 
of richer nations. They justify this by 
pointing to past colonial exploitation, 
etc. The industrialized countries of the 
so-called North hardly accept that ver¬ 
sion of history or justice. But they have 
moved a long way toward agreeing that 
something must be done to help the 
Third World. 

During a four-day Conference on 
International Economic Cooperation 
held in Paris last week by 16 indus¬ 
trialized nations and 19 “poor” ones 
(which included some nouveau riche oil- 
producing countries), the North made 
what it considered a generous offer, es¬ 
pecially given its painfully slow eco¬ 
nomic recovery. The South grudgingly 
accepted the package, but termed it 
quite inadequate and refused to give 
anything in exchange. Said. Claude 
Cheysson, the European Community’s 
commissioner for development: “We 
were within a hair of a breakdown. If 
we had known what a risk we were 
taking, we might never have started 
this dialogue.” 

Modicum of Progross. During the 
final. 36 hours of the meeting, haggard 
and dispirited delegates shuffled from 
conference room to conference room 
seeking some small patch of common 
ground upon which a final communique 
could be based. The resulting docu¬ 
ment, while it conceded a modicum of 


progress, expressed the South’s “regret” 
that “certain proposals for urgent ac¬ 
tions had not been agreed upon.” 

The Northern offer had been 
worked out at the London summit in 
May and was partly an outcome of Jim¬ 
my Carter’s promise to “reduce the 
chasm between the world's rich and 
poor.” An important ingredient had 
been an increased willingness to help 
on the part of West Germany. The of¬ 
fer included a $1 billion special fund to 
help the poorest nations meet their bills 
for oil, other imports and interest, as well 
as an agreement to set up a common 
fund that would stabilize prices of cer¬ 
tain commodities—a proposal intended 
to protect the Third World from disrup¬ 
tive price fluctuations. 

In addition, the Northern countries 
pledged to step up assistance for the de¬ 
velopment of Third World agriculture, 
and to increase the financial resources 
of the International Monetary Fund and 
the World Bank in order to help poor 
countries meet their huge balance of 
payments deficits. A “decade of Afri¬ 
ca” was designated, in which a substan¬ 
tial effort will be made to develop Af¬ 
rican economies, especially in transpor¬ 
tation and communications. 

In return for such pledges, the North 
asked for guaranteed access to stable 
supplies of oil and other raw materials, 
protection against arbitrary national¬ 
ization of foreign investments, as well 
as a forum for the continuing discus¬ 
sion of global energy problems, includ¬ 
ing oil. 


No way, savd the 

They repeated some of their wildly On- 
realistic demands, made at the start of 
the North-South dialogue 18 months 
ago, involving a “new international eco¬ 
nomic order” that would bring about a 
fundamental, massive transfer of wealth 
from North to South. The developing 
nations also demanded debt relief on the 
$180 billion they owe to industrial na¬ 
tions and an indexing of oil and com¬ 
modity prices. 

The delegates from the opec na¬ 
tions, including Iran’s tough Oil Min¬ 
ister, J&mshid Amouzegar, rejected even 
the modest proposal for continuing en¬ 
ergy discussions, which OPEC fears 
would reduce its power to control oil 
prices and supplies unilaterally. At the 
same time, the Southern nations re¬ 
fused to ofTer safeguards against na¬ 
tionalization of the North’s invest¬ 
ments. New YdHc’s Republican Senator 
Jacob Javits, who was in a group of 
congressional observers at the confer¬ 
ence. chided the Southern nations for 
their rigidity and urged them to think 
in terms not only of government aid 
but also of investment, business and 
trade. 

Collision Course. One of the few fa¬ 
vorable signs at the conference was that 
the Southern polemics were sopnewhat 
more restrained than usual. Said Ven¬ 
ezuela’s Minister of State, Manuel Perez. 
Guerreo: “You can’t get a new inter¬ 
national economic order in 18 months.” 
How serious the conflict between the 
two groups really was may become 
clearer in July when OPEC leaders, still 
divided among themselves, meet in 
Stockholm for a review of oil prices thgt 
could once again put North and South 
on a collision course. 
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MIDDLE EAST 

West Bank: Decade of Occupation 


"We are not xoing to leave this place. 
We will stay here forever in the middle 
of Samaria. There is no power in the 
world that can force us out. " 

—Israeli settler on the West Bank 

Ten years ago this week, the Six- 
Day War erupted. In its most extraor¬ 
dinary military triumph, the Israeli 
army reunited the divided Holy City of 
Jerusalem, decisively defeated the com¬ 
bined forces of Egypt, Syria and Jor¬ 
dan, and occupied huge swatches of 
Arab land—the Sinai, the Golan 
Heights, the Ga/a Strip and the West 
Bank. 

For all the Arabs in the occupied ter¬ 
ritories—but perhaps particularly for 
the 650,000 Palestinians on the West 
Bank—the decade since the *67 war has 
been a time of frustration, humiliation 
and resentment. Israeli troops still main¬ 
tain la w-a,nd-order—often with brusque 
their 2,270-sq.-mi. 
and desert. 

lii tiflfty 'wifrafe occupation is as 
behevoteoi as an occupation can be. 


West Bank Arabs hold free municipal 
elections, their newspapers—although 
censored—are probably allowed more 
latitude than those in any Arab state, 
and their standard of living surpasses 
that of their cousins in Egypt, Syria or 
Lebanon. Yet even West Bankers who 
remember that they were also second- 
class citizens under Jordanian rule be¬ 
tween 1948 and 1967 remain bitterly op¬ 
posed to their Israeli overlords Says the 
Arab mayor of Nablus, Bassam Shaka'a: 
“If I could communicate with the world, 
I would shout ‘We want our freedom 1 
We want to feel like human beings 1 We 
want to live like other people!’ “ 

Spif of Land. The West Bank Ar¬ 
abs fear that a decade of occupation 
could turn into permanent possession 
and continued encroachment by Jewish 
settlers. Since 1967, 45 communities 
(nine of them Jerusalem suburbs built 
on Arab land) have been created on the 
West Bank—in violation of the Geneva 
Convention of 1949„ which states that 
an “occupyin^ power *H*8 not deport 
or transfer pans of it* dwn 'Civilian 
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ISRAELI SOLDIERS ON PATROL IN STREET OF WEST BANK CITY OF NABLUS 
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To West Bankers, the sbtttementiarfe 
not only permanent, but they are also dc- 
signed to surround and isolate the mqjor 
Arab centers of population. Example: in 
the Latrun finger, a spit of land that 
juts out between Tel Aviv and Jerusa¬ 
lem, the Arab villages of Beit Nuba, 
Emmous and Yalu, with all their 1,800 
houses, were bulldozed to the ground. 
East of the present Jerusalem-Nablus 
road, meanwhile, the Israelis are link¬ 
ing their major settlements overlooking 
the Jordan Valley with a new two-lane 
highway called the Alien Road (named 
for Israel's present Foreign Minister). 
The road clearly defines the West Bank 
areas that Israel intends to keep. 

New Facts. The prospect of Likud 
Leader Menachem Begin as Israel's next 
Premier further discourages the Pales¬ 
tinians. Since Begin has referred to the 
West Bank as a “liberated” (rather than 
‘occupied”) territory, it is likely that he 
will approve of more Israeli settlements 
there if he becomes Premier. Shortly af¬ 
ter Likud won last month's election, 
Begin made a ceremonial visit to Kad- 
dum, a West Bank development spon¬ 
sored by nationalist zealots of Gush Em - 
unim (group of the faithful) that had 
never been approved by the Labor gov¬ 
ernment. The devoutly religious mem¬ 
bers of Gush Emunim. most of. whom 
supported Likud in the election, believe 
that all of ancient Samaria and Judea 
(meaning the entire West Bank) is part 
of Eretz Israel, and they intend to cre¬ 
ate “new facts” for the Jewish state by 
building even more new communities 
there. Says Binyamin Katzover, a foun¬ 
der of the Kaddum settlement “In my 
life and the life of our people there have 
been three turning points: the establish¬ 
ment of the state of Israel, the Six-Day 
War, and now the assumption of power 
by nationalists. We represent the peo¬ 
ple. Most do not want to give back any 
piece of Judea and Samaria.” In answer. 
Nablus’ Mayor Shaka’a warns- “Each 
settlement creates more hatred. If Be¬ 
gin makes more new settlements, there 
will be more hatred still.” 

So far there has been no trouble in¬ 
volving Jews and Arabs at Kaddum, an 
18-month-old settlement of 200 Israelis 
near Nablus that overlooks two Pales¬ 
tinian villages. Git and Kaffar Kaddum. 
There is little contact between the com¬ 
munities. Living inside a guarded, wire- 
fenced military compound, the settlers 
are completely isolated from their neigh¬ 
bors. Says Ze’ev Safifer, who runs Kad- 
dum's drugstore: “We do not buy sup¬ 
plies from them because they want 
everything in cash and are not ready to 
give us credit.” The Arabs, for their part, 
are hostile and suspicious. “They are not 
farmers,” one told Time Correspondent 
David Halevy, who visited Kaddum last 
week. “They are soldiers or civilians who 
work for tfte army.” 

In fact, the men of Kaddum are 
mostly professionals—doctors, engi¬ 
neers, economists, computer technicians 
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and bu$ine$&mcn~imny of whom com¬ 
mute to Work in Tel Aviv, 30 minutes 
away by car. At Kaddum, these self- 
styled pioneers have paved roads, set up 
a main square called gloriously "Return 
of a Nation Square'* in Hebrew, plant¬ 
ed Rowers, built a school, a synagogue, 
a mikveh (ritual bath), and three work¬ 
shops that produce income from met¬ 
alworking. ceramics and sewing. In all 
there are 37 families, with 100 children. 
Reported Halevy: “Their eyes shine 
when they talk about the Promised 
Land: 'It is written in the ancient holy 
books that the first temple will rise and 
fall, that the second temple will rise and 
collapse, but the third temple, whose 
birth will come in pain and struggle, will 
survive forever. We are building the 
third temple.' ” 

To the Gush Etnunim pioneers, Kad¬ 
dum is only the beginning: eventually 
they hope to build a new Jewish city in 
the middle of ancient Samaria More 
small communities like Kaddum are in 
the planning stage. “We are preparing 
for ten new settlements in the next six 
months,” says Yosef Arziel, a leader of 
the movement. Another Gush Emunim 
spokesman, Chanan Porot, insists that 
the West Bank is big enough to support 
both Jews and Arabs. But, he adds, “the 
policy toward the Arabs should be 
changed Hither they must accept full Is¬ 
raeli citizenship with all rights and du¬ 
ties or leave the country.” 

Real Face. Many Israelis see a spir¬ 
it of adventurous heroism in the atti¬ 
tude of the illegal settlers. West Bank 
Arabs sec only arrogance and contempt 
for their rights —and they fear that 
things will grow worse for them under 
a Likud government. Says Mayor Elias 
Freij of Bethlehem “With the election 
of Begin, the whole world can see the 
real face of Israel It is expansionist, and 
it wants la.ll the West Bank 1 even though 
it doesn't belong to the Jews.” 

The Arabs have a number of com¬ 
plaints. During the ten years of occu¬ 
pation, West Bankers say. they have 
consistently been subjected to mass ar¬ 
rests for security violations, interroga¬ 
tion under torture, sudden deportation, 
communal punishment for individual of¬ 
fenses (Time, May 30). Even those who 
have not run afoul of Israeli military dis¬ 
cipline chafe under a regime they find 
capricious and humiliating. Complains 
Tayseer Kanaan, who was Jerusalem's 
chief judge in the time of Jordanian rule: 
“Even my tax and phone bills are in He¬ 
brew. It makes me feel illiterate; I have 
to go to someone else to find out what 
they are for.” 

Although living standards have ris¬ 
en sharply on the West Bank, Arab lead¬ 
ers resent the economic bonds that tie 
them closer and closer to Israel. Nearly 
40.000 West Bankers now commute to 
jobs in Israel—at wages one-fifth lower 
than comparable Israeli pay. Israel has 
become the West Bank’s principal trad¬ 
ing partner and the West Bank is now Is- 
rael’s principal export market after the 


U.S. Meanwhile, the Jewish settlements 
have built a thriving agribusiness ($27 
million last year) in competition with 
Arab farmers. 

The occupation government collects 
West Bank taxes and turns back much 
of the money to Arab communities. But 
negotiations have to be conducted in He¬ 
brew, with Israeli law as the binding 
covenant. Rather than accept such con¬ 
ditions, several West Bank towns, in¬ 
cluding Nablus and Hebron, have re¬ 
fused to accept further aid. The Arab 
world has rewarded their defiance by 
“adopting” West Bank municipalities. 
Hebron has been taken under the wing 
of Saudi Arabia's holy city of Medina, 
which is underwriting a $15 million gift. 
Mayor Freij of Bethlehem, which was 
adopted by Abu Dhabi, returned last 


month from a visit to that oil-rich Per¬ 
sian Gulf sheikdom with pledges of 
$600,000 now and $10 million later to 
develop his town's tourist business. 

Some Arab complaints against the 
occupation are obviously exaggerated. 
The Israelis, for instance, have provid¬ 
ed far more classrooms and hospital fa¬ 
cilities than the Arabs will admit. Some 
of the charges—notably, the extent of 
torture carried out under interrogation 
in Israeli prisons—cannot be proved In¬ 
dividual Arabs have given vivid testi¬ 
mony of maltreatment. “lean assure you 
we don't have torture,” answers Brig¬ 
adier General David Hagoel, the West 
Bank military governor. “I am against 
torture completely.” Hagoel admitted to 
Time Correspondent Don Neff that oc¬ 
cupation forces sometimes surreptitious¬ 
ly bury bodies of Palestinian terrorists 
“Funerals can cause great demonstra¬ 
tions that go on for days,” he said. 

Likud leaders insist that the occu¬ 
pation under a new government will not 


become as anti-Arab as West Banker 
fear. Ezer Weizman, who as Likud’s 
probable choice for Defense Minister 
would become the new overseer, may 
even withdraw the army occupation 
force and replace it with border police. 
Says Weizman “1 think we should start 
changing our Arab and military govern¬ 
ment policies. If I discover misuse of 
power, humiliation on purpose, or mis¬ 
handling of the civilian population, 
heads will be chopped off.” 

The shape of Likud's occupation 
policies * and the shape of the new gov¬ 
ernment itself—awaits the lengthy con¬ 
sultations that will start this week when 
Begin formally accepts President Ephra¬ 
im Kal/ir’s invitation to form a new gov¬ 
ernment Begin picked up more polit¬ 
ical support last week: retired Major 


General Ariel Sharon, a hard-line na¬ 
tionalist, announced that the two Knes¬ 
set members of his Sh/omzion party 
would support the new government 
Solution Wanted. But Begin is 
more interested in wooing Archaeolo¬ 
gist-General Yigael Yadin's Democratic 
Movement for Change, which won 15 
seats at the expense of the Labor align¬ 
ment Yadin, who wants the Foreign 
Minister's portfolio that Begin offered 
to Moshc Dayan (Timf, June 6), last 
week stressed that serious ideological 
differences still separate the DMC and 
Likud- “They say there should be Israe¬ 
li sovereignty between the sea and the 
River Jordan, and we say there should 
be territorial compromise for peace. The 
question is: What will happen within the 
next year or two?” On the West Bank, 
Arabs are wondering the same thing. 
“We want a solution, either by peace or 
war,” says Mayor Mohammed Mousa 
Ammcr of tiny Dura, near Hebron “Ex¬ 
tremism will only hqsten war.” 
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SPAIN 

Finally a Real Campaign 


It was a spectacle the likes of which 
most Spaniards had never seen. Only 
hours after the official opening of the 
country’s first election campaign in 41 
years, half a million political posters 
bloomed along the narrow streets and 
broad thoroughfares of Madrid. For the 
first time ever, politicians of all stripes, 
including the long outlawed Commu¬ 
nists, made campaign appearances last 
week over the air waves of the state- 
run television network, which had been 
created as an instrument of the Franco 
dictatorship. Across the country, nearly 
6,000 candidates, vying for 557 parlia¬ 
mentary seats in the June 15 national 
election, took to the hustings to test the 
political preferences of people who for 
almost two generations had been taught 
not to choose but to obey 

Hoping to avoid the poster and graf¬ 
fiti pollution that plagued neighboring 
Portugal after the 1974 revolution, gov¬ 
ernment officials erected more than 900 
billboards throughout the capital with 
such mottos as “Play clean, don’t paint 
the city.” The government itself put up 
thousands of posters exhorting voters to 
“Think, analyze and choose.’’ 

Though two paramilitary civil 
guards were gunned down in Barcelona 
and deliberately set explosions knocked 
out Madrid's electricity for a time, the 
campaign so far has been relatively free 
of violence. On the whole, the 22 mil¬ 
lion Spaniards who are eligible to vote 
on June 15 seemed remarkably calm 
about it ail. Many appeared more be¬ 
wildered than enthusiastic about the rit¬ 
uals of democracy—and early polls 
showed 25% of the voters undecided. 
That was not all bad. Given the pas¬ 
sions of the past , one foreign diplomat 
, observed, “Spain probably does not need 
an emotional campaign.” 
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Out of an astonishing mix of 160 le¬ 
gal parties, six major blocs and a hand¬ 
ful of minor ones are contesting the elec¬ 
tion. The leading contenders: 

► Th« Democratic Contor Union 
(U.C.D.), a center-right coalition of 15 
groups, including Social Democrats, 
Christian Democrats and independents, 
is headed by Premier Adolfo Sudrez. 44, 
who took over the faltering alliance last 
month and installed a number of his own 
loyalists as candidates. Some liberals 
quit in protest, and a number of former 
officials in the Franco regime came 
aboard. Because of this—and because of 
Sudrez’s own background as head of 
Franco’s National Movement Party 
—critics charge that the coalition is 
“renovated Franquismo ’’ The charge is 
not altogether fair however; the coali¬ 
tion includes some vigorous opponents 
of the old guard as well. 

Should the Democratic Center win, 
Sudrez says its top priorities will be 1) a 
new constitution approved by all the 
parties, 2) economic and tax reforms, 

3) measures for regional autonomy and 

4) administrative reforms, such as de¬ 
centralization and a streamlined bu¬ 
reaucracy. The U.C.D. favors the pres¬ 
ent mixed economy. 

► Th* Socialist Workers Party 
(P.S.O.E.), the largest party in Spain 
when the Civil War began in 1936, is 
well connected to but stands to the left 
of Europe's Social Democratic parties. 
Socialist Leader Felipe Gonzdlez, 34, a 
charismatic labor lawyer from Seville, 
is the country's second most popular pol¬ 
itician, after Sudrez. Dressed in open- 
necked shirt and corduroy jacket, Gon¬ 
zdlez is waging a loose, energetic 
American-style campaign. His chief tar¬ 
get is the Democratic Center, which he 
charges is working with the right in ah 



effort to defeat the left. The party en¬ 
dorses a mixed economy with “progres¬ 
sive” nationalization. 

► Th« Communist Party, led by San¬ 
tiago Carrillo, 62, is playing a moderate 
and responsible role in the election, in 
keeping with Carrillo’s image as a dem¬ 
ocratic Eurocommunist. The party sup¬ 
ports entry into the Common Market 
(urged by both the Democratic Center 
and the Socialists), advocates a cautious 
approach to nationalization of basic in¬ 
dustry, and even tolerates U.S. bases in 
Spain, so long as' Russia maintains 
troops in Warsaw Pact nations. 

► The Popular Alliance is a neo- 
Franco organization composed of con¬ 
servatives, old Franquistas, members of 
the secretive Opus Dei Roman Catho¬ 
lic lay movement and is backed by some 
big money. Its ambitious leader, Man¬ 
uel Fraga Iribarne, 55, who resigned as 
Interior Minister last year when he was 
passed over in favor of Sudrez, condemns 
the Premier’s legalization of the Com¬ 
munists as a “juridical farce.” The par¬ 
ty’s basic pitch: keep the best of Franco 
and hold reforms to a minimum. 

With only a week remaining before 
the election, the campaign seemed to be 
shaping up into a popularity contest be¬ 
tween two men who could pass as mat¬ 
inee idols: Sudrez and Gonzdlez. That 
was not too difficult to understand, since 
the major parties agree on the post-elec¬ 
tion priorities of a new constitution and 
urgent economic measures. One early 
poll gave the U.C.D. 20% of the vote, the 
Socialists 13%; another had them neck 
and neck. Fighting it out for third place 
were the Communists and the Popular 
Alliance, each with around 6%. 

Sudrez so far has not campaigned. 

But his alignment with the Democratic 
Center (and his slogan, “The Safe Road 
to Democracy”) is in countless posters. 

As the campaign headed intchtg^||iigt ^ 
week, his coalition looked like) the 6®ds- 
on favorite to win—though probably 
short of a parliamentary majority* . / 
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' Brezhnev's Rising Sun 

“Our greatest happiness is being 
able to live Under, the sun of the Stalin 
constitution* each article of which is sa¬ 
cred for us.” So declared Izvestiya three 
decades ago. Last week there loomed 
on the horizon of Soviet citizens a 
new constitution— Party Chief Leonid 
Brezhnev's proudest creation and the 
product of 15 years of labor and behind- 
the-scenes controversy. 

Comprising nine sections with 173 
articles* the draft of the new consti¬ 
tution* the Soviet Union's fourth, will 
be discussed in factories, collective 
farms, offices and schools all over the 
U.S.S.R. Possibly in a slightly altered 
form, but without substantive changes, 
the text will almost certainly be ap¬ 
proved by the Supreme Soviet, the na¬ 
tion’s rubber-stamp parliament, in time 
for the 60th anniversary of the Bol¬ 
shevik Revolution next November. 

One intriguing feature of the new 
constitution is Article 118, which al¬ 
lows for creation of a First Vice Pres¬ 
ident of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet. The provision may allow Brezh¬ 
nev, 70, to take over the presidency with¬ 
out having to assume all the admin¬ 
istrative and ceremonial duties carried 
out by Nikolai Podgorny before his oust¬ 
er from the Politburo earlier this month 
(TiMfc, June 6). The constitution is also 
the first in Soviet history to assert the 
primacy of the Communist Party in 
the political life of the U.S.SR., al¬ 
though this has long been manifestly 
the case. This declaration could 
strengthen Brezhnev’s authority over the 
government bureaucracy 

The Brezhnev constitution is pre¬ 



dictably dOmpirefiBftsiVe in the rtitrfti- 
' plicity of guarantees rt offers of hap¬ 
piness, freedom and material well-being 
to Soviet citizens. The old constitution 
also ensured a wide range of freedoms 
—press, assembly, religion ahd speech. 
As it happened, the 1936 constitution 
was adopted just as Stalin began his 
Great Purges, which cost l million lives, 
including that of the document’s au¬ 
thor, Bolshevik Leader Nikolai Bukha¬ 
rin. The new model not only reiterates 
most of the old guarantees but also 
promises Soviet citizens the right to 
have a house, income and savings, live¬ 
stock and an assortment of "articles of 
everyday use and personal consumption 
and convenience.” it enlarges freedoms 
to include the inviolability of corre¬ 
spondence, telephone conversations and 
telegrams, it also declares that spouses 
shall be “completely equal in their mat¬ 
rimonial relations.” 

The new constitution contains a sec¬ 
tion defining Soviet foreign policy, 
which it says is in favor of peace and 
"broad international cooperation.” The 
constitution also proclaims that a "ful¬ 
ly developed socialist society has been 
built in the U.S.S.R.," the nation hav¬ 
ing graduated from the earlier "dic¬ 
tatorship of the proletariat.” 

For some Soviet citizens, one 
proviso of the Brezhnev constitution 
makes a mockery of the flowery guar¬ 
antees of individual liberties. It reads- 
“Exercise by citizens of rights and free¬ 
doms must not injure the interests of 
society and the state, and the rights of 
other citizens.” Obviously, this state¬ 
ment gives legal sanction for the KGB 
to proceed, without having to manu¬ 
facture pretexts, against dissidents ex¬ 
ercising the right of free speech, as¬ 
sembly or religion. 

■ » ■ 

Russia's leading dissident, Physicist 
Andrei Sakharov, last week called upon 
the Kremlin to grant amnesty to po¬ 
litical prisoners, as a good-will gesture 
connected with the Brezhnev-constitu¬ 
tion celebrations. Any such amnesty 
seems unlikely. Instead. Soviet author¬ 
ities have stepped up their persecution 
of human rights activists. Anatoli 
Shcharansky. a leading dissident, was 
charged with treason. Along with a 
number of other Jews, he has been ac¬ 
cused of working for CIA agents dis¬ 
guised as U S. diplomats and journalists. 
American officials have sharply denied 
the charge. Fearing that a sensational 
show trial is in preparation, the U.S. 
Slate Department expressed “deep con¬ 
cern,” pointing out that the accused 
men were all members of an unofficial 
group monitoring Soviet observance of 
the human rights provisions of the 1975 
Helsinki accords on European security. 
Clearly, the Soviets' destruction of the 
Russian group was calculated to man¬ 
ifest their disdain for the 35-nation con¬ 
ference that will convene in Belgrade 
on June 15 to assess compliance with 
the Helsinki agreements. 
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OKINAWA 

The Unhappy Immortals 

Thirty-two years ago this month, the 
long and cruel Battle of Okinawa final¬ 
ly ended It was the bloodiest campaign 
of the war in the Pacific. More than 
12,000 Allied troops died, and more than 
90.000 Japanese defenders—including 
28,000 Okinawan draftees, student vol¬ 
unteers, nurses and home-guard forces. 
Worst of all, 94,000 Okinawan civilians 
perished during the fighting All told, 
the island lost 120,000 people—30% of 
its 1945 population of 400,000. 

This month Okinawans will remem¬ 
ber those dead in special Buddhist cer¬ 
emonies: by a traditional Oriental count, 
this is the 33rd anniversary, the year that 
the spirits of the dead depan forever 
from the earth. But the rituals will not 
exorcise a deep and lingering bitterness. 
U.S. military bases still dominate the is¬ 
land, and mainland Japan—which Oki¬ 
nawans blame for their 1945 catastrophe 
—governs it. The islanders feel they are 
being used badly by both. 

Sour Deal. Reversion to Japan five 
years ago made Okinawa (along with 
72 smaller islands in the Ryukyu Ar¬ 
chipelago) a Japanese prefecture admin¬ 
istered, like the country's 46 other pre¬ 
fectures. largely from Tokyo. But the 
deal struck between Japan and the U.S. 
soured Okinawans from the beginning: 
it was decided that U.S. bases would re¬ 
main. Sociologist Masahide Ota of the 
University of the Ryukyus ruefully ob¬ 
served that "Okinawa has 1% of Japan's 
total area, 1% of its population—and 
53% of its foreign bases.” The U.S. 
Army, Navy, Marine and Air Force bas¬ 
es cover 66,000 acres of the island’s 555,- 
000 acres—some of it the choicest real 
estate on Okinawa. 

Ironically, the* bases could cause 
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OKINAWAN STUDENTS A LABOR ACTIVISTS DEMONSTRATINO AGAINST THE CONTINUING U,$. PRESENCE AT KADENA AIR ifetCR BASE 


greater consternation if they were sim¬ 
ply returned to the Okinawans The U.S. 
is now paying $90 million a year in rents 
to about 20,000 local landowners, but 
just what parcel each landowner has ti¬ 
tle to is no longer clear: old boundaries 
are gone, old records destroyed. Even 
so, the issue of U.S. bases is still a bitter 
one for Okinawa. Last month, when the 
Japanese Diet debated a bill extending 
U.S. military use of Okinawa bases for 
five years, a fistfight broke out as a re¬ 
sult of generally bad relations between 
the government and the opposition. The 
bill passed anyway. Okinawans noted 
once again that their interests came last. 

If the Okinawans are resentful of a 
continued U.S presence, they are per¬ 
haps even more disillusioned by their re¬ 
newed political connections with Japan. 
Though they have had intermittent ties 
with Japan for four centuries, though 
they speak Japanese, read Japanese 
newspapers and watch Japanese TV, 
they believe with some justification that 
they are being neglected by Tokyo. 
Complains Governor Koichi Taira “1 
don’t think what the Japanese govern¬ 
ment has done so far has been adequate. 
Reversion should have taken place 15 
years earlier, before this global econom¬ 
ic confusion. In 27 years of U.S. occu¬ 
pation here, the rest of Japan grew very 
fast. We didn't There is a big gap.* 1 

Ocean Expo. Tokyo has not exact¬ 
ly been stingy with its 47th prefecture, 
but it has been wasteful. During the past 
five years, the Japanese government has 
poured $3.3 billion into Okinawa, but a 
large part of that money went to an in¬ 
ternational exhibition in 1975 called 
Ocean Expo. The construction boom 
that accompanied Expo overheated the 
local economy, which promptly col¬ 
lapsed once the exhibition was over. 

Since reversion, rents have climbed 
2SO% r while the price of the best real es¬ 
tate in the capital city of Naha has in- 
, creased 16 times. To make matters 
worse, unemployment stands at 6% 


—three times that of the mainland—and 
last year the Okinawan economy reg¬ 
istered a negative growth rate of 4.4% 
against a real growth rate of 5.7% for 
the mainland. Island income averages 
only 75% of that in Japan proper. 

There are few areas of possible ex¬ 
pansion. Of the 390,000 people in Oki¬ 
nawa's work force, 63% are engaged in 
unproductive service industries. Though 
the U.S. is still the single biggest pay¬ 
master, only 8,000 Okinawans work on 
the bases The main productive sources 
of income are agriculture and fishing, 
employing 61,000 people. But the fish¬ 
ermen are even now meeting fresh com¬ 
petition from the mainland Japanese, 
whose operations in the 200-mile Sovi¬ 
et fishing zone have been severely cur¬ 
tailed. And farming cannot expand 
without utilizing the land now occupied 
by the U.S. military. 

One of Okinawa’s problems may be 
a lack of political affinity with Tokyo. 
While a conservative government rules 
the country, the largest Okinawan par¬ 
ty is the Socialist Masses (Progressive) 
Party. A few years before reversion. Ta¬ 
ken Fukuda, now Premier but then sec¬ 
retary-general of Japan’s Liberal Dem¬ 
ocratic Party, visited Okinawa and 
urged the islanders to vote conservative 
if they wanted development. They did 
just the opposite, and Fukuda has never 
been back. Emperor Hirohito, for whom 
so many Okinawans died, has never 
even journeyed to the island. 

That is probably all to the good. He 
would not be very warmly welcomed. 
For centuries, the Okinawans have been 
patient with their overlords—first the 
Chinese, then the Japanese, then the 
Americans—and now the Japanese 
again. But their patience must be get¬ 
ting thin. Long ago the Ryukyus were 
called the “land of the happy immor¬ 
tals.” The islanders believed in a par-, 
adise beyond, the seas, a; land of godsj 
who would bring them all .good things ! 
The Okinawans are still waiting. : v 


INDIA 


Freeing the Naxalites 


Of all the political prisoners who 
languished in India's jails under the re¬ 
pressive regime of Indira Gandhi, none 
were so genuinely dangerous as the fire¬ 
brands of the Communist Party 6f India 
(Marxist-Leninist)—a rabidly Maoist 
splinter sect of India's Communist 
movement* better known as the Nax¬ 
alites. Their name became synonymous 
with revolutionary terror in 1967, when 
they emerged as leaders of a bloody 
peasant rebellion around the plantation 
village of Naxalbari in West Bengal. For 
six weeks they held control of a “lib¬ 
erated zone,” earning the support of Pe¬ 
king and provoking a crisis for the then- 
leftist government of West Bengal. 

Though the Naxalbari uprising was 
finally put down, Naxalite cells in oth¬ 
er states sprang up in rampages of in¬ 
creasingly random violence that includ¬ 
ed the beheading of landlords, local 
constables or merely unsympathetic 
peasants. Striking back, the state gov¬ 
ernments jailed an estimated 12,000 
Naxalites and forced the rest deep un¬ 
derground. Now some are in public 
again: in an obviously tentative gesture 
toward a broad restoration of civil rights, 
India’s newly elected government has 
freed those Naxalites who are willing 
to stop preaching violence. West Ben¬ 
gal has freed 450, other states a few hun¬ 
dred more. Not included: those already 
convicted of crimes, still being tried or 
awaiting trial—exceptions that easily 
number in the thousands. 

The drive to free the Naxalites orig¬ 
inated with the Janata Party’s Krishna 
Kant, general secretary of the Indian 
People’s Union for Civil Liberties. Kant 
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\ iW tO' fr^o ^H political prisoners "irre¬ 
spective of ideological and party affili¬ 
ations.’' Out of hiding came onetime 
Rebel Leader Satya Narain Sihgh, gen¬ 
eral secretary of the Naxalite Party, who 
declared ambiguously that his followers 
'‘are not votaries of violence. Nor are 
weworthipere of nonviolence.'' 

The Naxalites have not been the 
only dealers in terror. A government 
committee report last month disclosed 
that several state governments had met 
Naxalite terror with a grim ferocity of 
their own. Investigators found that at 
least some of the ‘"encounters” in which 
police had claimed to have killed Nax¬ 
alites were in fact cold-blooded murders 
of already captured suspects. In Kera¬ 
la, where a mainstream Communist-led 
coalition was in power, the police em¬ 
ployed torture on suspects. One victim 
was a college student who had been tor¬ 
tured to death with iron and wooden 
rollers in 1976. The revelations forced 
the resignation of Kerala’s chief min¬ 
ister; a deputy inspector general of po¬ 
lice. Jayaram Padikkal, now faces trial 
for the student’s murder. 

Angry Rejection. Naxalite Leader 
Singh apparently now hopes to create a 
political base by contesting—and win¬ 
ning—local and parliamentary elec¬ 
tions. Whether he will have more party 
veterans to help than those so far re¬ 
leased is uncertain. Naxalites are a 
fiercely independent lot. and many with¬ 
in the movement angrily reject what 
they see as Singh's capitulation. One 
Naxalite leader currently on trial, S.G. 
Satyamurthy. castigated Singh’s strategy 
as “a shameful surrender.” 

Such intransigence makes a hard¬ 
liner out of even Prime Minister Morarji 
Desai, who spent 19 months in detention 
under India’s infamous Maintenance of 
Internal Security Act. Asked if the leg¬ 
islation would be repealed, Desai re¬ 
plied: 'Then what will we do with those 
who have not abandoned violence?” 

HEAD OF NAXALITE VICTIM (1970) 
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Tangshan’* Horrors Disclosed 

Breaking with traditional secrecy, 
Chinese officials have revealed a few de¬ 
tails of last year’s devastating earth¬ 
quake southeast of Peking (Time, Aug. 
9). On a visit to China in May, Cinna 
and Larissa Lomnitz, a husband and 
wife research team from Mexico, were 
treated to several days of briefings by 
the State Seismolbgical Bureau in Pe¬ 
king. Though the site of the epicenter, 
Tangshan, remains off limits to outsid¬ 
ers, and exact death tolls have been kept 
national security secrets, the Chinese 
confirmed that the quake killed more 
people than any other since 1556, when 
over 800,000 died in a legendary disas¬ 
ter in Shensi. 

The Lomnitzes learned that just be¬ 
fore the first shock of last year’s quake. 
Chinese observers noted an intense, 
mysterious light in the nighttime sky 
over Tangshan that woke thousands of 
residents; half a mile from the fault line, 
the crop on a large cornfield was flat¬ 
tened to the ground as if by a high wind, 
and nearby trees were inexplicably 
scorched. So powerful was the initial 
tremor that it shot people up to their ceil¬ 
ings and left some hapless victims cling¬ 
ing to tree branches as the earth swayed 
beneath them. 

To predict and prevent similar dis¬ 
asters, the Chinese have stepped up their 
quasi-military deployment of “seismic 
brigades.” Reports on earthquake indi¬ 
cators filter daily from across the coun¬ 
try to a sort of national war room in 
Peking. That effort may be well worth 
everything being spent on it. Northern 
China is crisscrossed by half a dozen ma¬ 
jor fault lines, and seismologists believe 
that earthquake activity there in the 
next few decades will be the most dan¬ 
gerous in centuries. 

Role Reversed 

Foreign employees of U.S. multina¬ 
tionals have long complained that they 
are too often passed over in favor of 
American-born executives. Now, for 
some Americans, the shoe is on the oth¬ 
er foot. In a series of suits that could af¬ 
fect all foreign companies doing busi¬ 
ness in the U.S., employees of several 
major Japanese firms claim that they 
have been illegally discriminated 
against. The latest suit, filed last week 
against C. Itoh & Co. (America) Inc. of 
New York, a subsidiary of Japan’s 
fourth-largest trading company, charges 
that Japanese nationals get higher 
wages, more generous benefits and 
quicker promotions than their Ameri¬ 
can colleagues. 

Japanese businessmen deny dis¬ 
crimination. The dominance of home¬ 
grown executives, they explain, is less a 
matter of unfair favoritism than of cul¬ 
tural familiarity. “Seventy percent to 
80% of our business is done with Ja- 
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pari,” says CItoh’s corporate secwi®t^/ k 
Sadao Nishitomi. “You need |t sjpetiftt; 
knowledge of the people, the society and' 
the language.” Perhaps so, but Ryo 
Nishiura. executive vice president of 
Nissho-Iwai, sixth largest of Tokyo’s 
trading giants, has an idea that would . 
still put an end to all-Japanese execu¬ 
tive staffs in America. Nishiura’s solu- , 
tion: dispatching promising young Yan*' 
kees to Tokyo to sample the pleasures 
of sake and haiku—and in the process 
acquaint themselves with the Zen-like 
mysteries of Japanese business. 



FORMER F.M. OORTON IRONING AT NOME 


Now Line of Work 

WOULD YOU BUY A CAR FROM THIS 
USED man? demanded the Melbourne 
Herald accusingly of former Australian 
Prime Minister John Gorton, 65. Well, 
perhaps. The Australian daily was up¬ 
set because Gorton, maverick head of 
government from January 1968 to 
March 1971, has lent his name and fa¬ 
miliar, roughhewn face to a 60-second 
TV commercial for a local General Mo¬ 
tors dealer. Sitting in a driver’s seat and 
surrounded by vehicle, Gorton extols a 
line of GM vehicles manufactured in 
Australia: “Just have a look at these.” 

Many Australians are shocked be¬ 
cause ex-P.M.s just do not do that kind 
of work. mate. Gorton, however, 
couldn’t care less. Says he: “It’s better 
than sitting on some boards of direc¬ 
tors.” It is also a change from his reg¬ 
ular line of work these days. Gorton, 
who lists his occupation as “housewife 
and gardener,” usually cooks and irons 
while his American-born wife Bettina, 
61, attends the Australian National Uni¬ 
versity, where she is compiling an Eng- 
lish-Malay dictionary. 
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"Misery is being broke on the some "There, there ... no need for hysteria." "This is going to be excitingI" 

wage people used to be wealthy on." 


THE PEOPLE 


A Strange Mix of Confidence and Doubt 


There is more than a touch of schizo¬ 
phrenia in America's midyear mood. 
The nation remains well disposed to¬ 
ward Jimmy Carter, yet lacks confi¬ 
dence in his ability to handle the un¬ 
certain economy. Americans complain 
that the Government is not doing 
enough to whip inflation, yet want the 
Government to quit meddling so much 
in their lives. They want Carter to do 
something, yet doubt that any one in¬ 
dividual—even a President—can solve 
the nation's problems. 

According to a survey conducted for 
Time by Yankelovich, Skelly & White, 
58% of the people regard Carter as a 
leader who can be trusted, down only 4 
percentage points since March (see fol¬ 
lowing story). At the same time Amer¬ 
icans are increasingly uneasy about in¬ 
flation, and only 25% of those surveyed 
expressed confidence in Carter's ability 
to handle the economy, a plunge of 8 
points since March. That general skep¬ 
ticism appears to be reflected in the skit¬ 
tish behavior of the stock market, a pret¬ 
ty fair indicator of business confidence. 
The Dow Jones average has slid stead¬ 
ily, hitting a low of 898.66 last week then 
burping back slightly to 912.23; at the 
end of 1976, the Dow stood at 1,004.65. 

The public's apprehensions are not 
shared by economists interviewed by 
Time correspondents across the country. 
Most agree with the Administration that 
inflation, now at an annual rate of 10%, 
will be slowed in the second half of the 


year—unless wage settlements in labor 
negotiations get out of hand. Last week 
the Labor Department released two fig¬ 
ures that strongly buttressed the Admin¬ 
istration view. Wholesale prices rose in 
May by only .4%, the smallest rise in 
nine months and less than half the 1.1% 
rise in April. At the same time, the un¬ 
employment rate dropped to 6.9% in 
May from April’s 7%, the lowest level 
since November 1974 and a heartening 
decline from January’s 7.3% figure. 

Winter's Cold. “The worst is over," 
says United California Bank Economist 
Raymond Jallow in Los Angeles. Jal- 
low and other economists believe that 
the price spurt in the past months was 
due mainly to the economic effects of 
last winter's cold weather. Moreover, 
Townsend-Greenspan & Co., the New 
York consulting firm headed by Alan 
Greenspan, a member of Time's Board 
of Economists and formerly Gerald 
Ford's chief economic adviser, notes 
that “the chances of a significant accel¬ 
eration in inflation rates as the econ¬ 
omy moves into 1978 appear to be 
diminishing.” 

One reason: the shift by Federal Re¬ 
serve Board Chairman Arthur Bums to 
a tighter monetary policy. Bums fears 
that an overly rapid expansion of the 
money supply might fUel inflation 
(Time, June 6). His view was disputed 
last week by Budget* Director Bert 
Lance, who complained that the Fed’g 
stinginess has prcwnpced m^Jor baiflcs to 


raise lending rates for their best custom¬ 
ers to 6.75%, up from 6.25%. Lance be¬ 
lieves that the increases could worsen 
inflation and weaken the recovery by 
pricing loans out of many businessmen's 


reach. 

Many business and financial leaders 
remain skeptical about the Administra¬ 
tion, despite Carter's conservative eco¬ 
nomic policies. Says Albert # H. Cox Jr., 
chief economist at Merrill Lynch in New 
York: “The spending plans of Congress 
and fhe proposals by the Administration 
are a parade of inflationary announce¬ 
ments. Somebody has got to hold the 
line on spending.” Carter has promised 
to do just that by vetoing bills that he 
considers to be too costly. But he fur¬ 
ther added to businessmen's fears last 
week by stepping up his support for a 
consumer protection agency, which 
most of them believe would increase 
their costs. 

Carter's advisers are banking on his 
broad popularity to offset the business 
community's concerns. A majority of 
Americans seem willing, so far, to give 
him the benefit of the doubt. Carter also 
benefits from a post-Viet Nam, post- 
Watergate, post-Richard Nixon phe¬ 
nomenon: lowered expectations. Few 
Americans feel that a President can 
work magic or cure all ills. “That may.. 
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THE UNITED STATES 


TIMI POLL 

Several A’s, Some F’s for Jimmy 


The economy aside, Jimmy Carter 
certainly brought home an outstanding 
report card for the spring semester of 
his freshman year. For “staying close to 
the people,” he was given a 93% rating 
by those who expressed an opinion; for 
“providing moral leadership,” 88%; for 
improving relations with the nation's 
friends and allies, 83%; for restoring 
Americans’ pride in themselves, 80% 
(see chart). 

Yet so mixed are America's feelings 
that between 25% and 50% of the vot¬ 
ers said they had no opinion about Car¬ 
ter's handling of most issues, ranging 
from welfare reform to curbing inflation 
—and the mood of the nation was wors¬ 
ening. Time's national mood indicator, 
based on a series of questions that mea¬ 
sure Americans' confidence in their 
country, has slipped two points since 
March, to 45%—though it is still 2V 2 
times higher than the Watergate level 
of about three years ago. 

Candor A Folksiness. These are 
among the findings of a nationwide tele¬ 
phone survey of 1,036 registered voters 
conducted in late May for Time by the 
opinion-research firm of Yankelovich, 
Skelly & White Inc. A comparison with 
a similar Time survey conducted last 
March shows that Carter has lost a 
sprinkling of popularity points in some 
areas but has registered gains in others 
Most notably, voters who feel that Car¬ 
ter is coming to grips with the energy 
problem increased from 64% to 71%. 

Much of Carter's popularity contin¬ 
ues to be based on his candor, folksi- 
ness and straight-from-the-hip moraliz¬ 
ing. His ratings since March for 


providing jobs, maintaining strong de¬ 
fenses and reducing unfairness each im¬ 
proved by 1%. One worrisome finding 
for the President: in March, 48% of those 
surveyed said their impressions of Car¬ 
ter had improved since the Inaugura¬ 
tion; in the May sampling that figure 
shrank to 38%. At the same time, in 
March, only 6% said they had formed a 
worse impression of Carter since he took 
office; in May that figure grew to 14%. 

For at least some voters, one reason 
for their disappointment is that they 
have increasingly come to view Carter 
as a moderate-to-conservative politi¬ 
cian. One month before the 1976 elec¬ 
tion, 35% of the voters surveyed saw 
Carter as either a liberal or a radical; in 
the new survey, about half that many 
—18%-—described him in those terms. 

One issue facing Carter proved to 
be the focus of a high degree of voter con¬ 
cern. Fully 65% of those polled ex¬ 
pressed the fear that there would not be 
enough money left in the Governments 
Social Security pot by the time they were 
ready to retire. Asked about Carter’s 
proposal to boost the Social Security tax 
for employers and workers, 56% of the 
Democrats who were polled found it to 
be “fair,” while 54% of Republicans 
called the proposal “unfair.” 

A broader consensus opposed the 
ban on saccharin imposed by the fed¬ 
eral Food and Drug Administration. An 
impressive 75% of those questioned said 
that instead of banning the sweetener, 
the Government should mandate labels 
warning of its potential dangers and 
should allow consumers to decide for 
themselves whether or not to use it. 



CARTER SEUING HIS ENERGY PLAN 

The consensus evaporates ... 


Moreover, 53% said it was wrong to ban 
saccharin since the evidence of its harm¬ 
fulness to humans is too skimpy. 

On energy the survey found that 
while public opinion is aroused, it is also 
torn between a belief that a crisis exists 
and a reluctance to make sacrifices to 
overcome it. Nearly three out of four vot¬ 
ers agreed with Carter that “we have to 
solve the energy problem now.” But a 
month after Carter unveiled his pro¬ 
gram, a bare majority—51 %—were con¬ 
vinced that the shortage of fuel oil was 
“really serious,” 40% said the shortage 
has been “exaggerated,” and 9% were 
unsure. There was slightly more faith in 
the existence of a natural-gas shortage, 
which caused widespread factory clos¬ 
ings last winter: 54% said they believed 
the shortage was serious, 38% said it was 
exaggerated, 8% said they were not sure. 

Clear Majority. Despite the wide¬ 
spread suspicion that the energy crisis 
may be exaggerated, only 20% felt Car¬ 
ter had deliberately oversold his pro¬ 
gram. Meanwhile, 59% called Carter's 
proposed program “fair,” and only 33% 
complained that Carter asked people 
like themselves to bear most of the bur¬ 
den. Even more—34%—said Carter's 
program did not go far enough. When 
this group is added to the 30% who said 
that, in general, Carter s program was 
“just right,” there appears to be a clear 
majority—64%—in favor of measures 
that are at least as tough as those pro¬ 
posed by Carter. 

That consensus evaporates, howev¬ 
er, when it comes to the specifics of Car¬ 
ter’s program. Although voters did not 
quarrel with Carter’s, plea that consum- 
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ers conserve energy, they protested that" 
he had placed "too little emphasis' 4 on 
other alternatives: public transportation 
(62%), solar energy (56%), more domes¬ 
tic production of oil and gas (50%), more 
conservation of energy by industry 
(47%), greater use of coal (42%), more 
Government control over the oil com¬ 
panies (41%). These figures suggest that 
consumers feel they have already been 
squeezed enough and expect solutions 
other than more sacrifice on their part. 
In addition, voters emphatically op¬ 
posed Carter's proposal for new taxes 
to curb energy use. A solid 69% opposed 
cutting consumption by increasing gas¬ 
oline taxes, and 53% opposed a special 
tax on gas-guzzling cars Such a tax is fa¬ 
vored, however, by 58% of those who 
own fuel-efficient cars that get 21 or 
more miles per gal 

No Rationing. Confronted with a 
choice between a more modest life-style 
and a fouler atmosphere, 61% opted for 
the latter; they said they favored the 
burning of more coal even if it slowed 
down our progress toward cleaner air.’’ 
The survey also found some willingness 
to pay higher prices if they would help 
prevent living standards from falling; 
56% said they would favor the use of 


coal for electricity generation “even if 
it resulted in higher electricity rates." 
But only 39% said they would favor 
abolishing price controls on oil and nat¬ 
ural gas if it meant more inflation. Gas 
rationing, like gas taxes, remains ex¬ 
tremely unpopular; 62% said no when 
asked whether Carters program should 
have included rationing. 

Given these contradictory responses 
to the energy crisis, it is no wonder that 
those questioned were convinced, by a 
margin of 58% to 32%. that the Amer¬ 
ican public is not ready for the kind of 
sacrifices that the President envisions. 
Yet the survey also indicates that the 
gravity of the energy crisis has indeed 
penetrated, perhaps at a subliminal lev¬ 
el Asked what they saw down the road, 
82% said they expect to live with a gas 
tax in the future, and an identical per¬ 
centage foresaw a 100% increase in util¬ 
ity rates. In the view of 71%, gasoline 
will eventually cost at least SI.25 per 
gal, and 57% expect gasoline rationing. 
One other prediction received over¬ 
whelming assent. Asked how they felt 
about the statement that in five to ten 
years “Congress will still be arguing 
about what to do,” 85% readily agreed 
with it 


CON9UMIRISM 

An Idea Whose 
Time Has Passed 

“The lobbyists have come out of the 
woodwork," said Jimmy Carter with ob¬ 
vious anger last week. “Selfish special- 
interest groups," he complained, were 
spreading “misinformation'* about one 
of his pet projects: a new federal agen¬ 
cy to guard consumer interests. The tar¬ 
get of Carter’s angry words was none 
other than the U.S. business community, 
whose support he has been ardently 
seeking since he took office. Led by the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce and the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
businessmen have mounted a lobbying 
campaign that # may kill the agency's 
chances. 

Ralph Nader and other consumer 
advocates have fought since the late 
1960s for an agency that would operate 
autonomously within the Government, 
representing the public interest by mon¬ 
itoring other departments, testifying at 
their hearings, petitioning them to 
change injurious regulations and chal¬ 
lenging their adverse decisions, in the 
courts (Time, April 18). Says Presiden¬ 
tial Special Assistant for Consumer Af¬ 
fairs Esther Peterson: “We have got to 
have somebody that speaks for the con¬ 
sumer, as we have people who speak for 
business" Only Gerald Ford’s threat¬ 
ened veto kept the agency from being es- 
t? Wished in 1975. 

Tiny Amount. With Carter’s cam¬ 
paign endorsement of an agency, con¬ 
sumer groups were more confident of 
victory this year. Yet in the House, 
many members question whether con¬ 
sumers would really be served by an¬ 
other layer of bureaucrats and red tape. 
Instead of creating a new consumer 
agency, the Congressmen suggest, the 
public can get along with the regula¬ 
tory agencies—even though some crit¬ 
ics think they also need reforming—and 
the 13 separate consumer offices that 
Gerald Ford set up within major 
departments. 

Though the proposed new agency 
survived its first test last month, it did 
so by only one vole—22 to 21 in the 
House Government Operations Com¬ 
mittee. The bill's chances of passing the 
House are very much in doubt. Coming 
to the bill’s defense last week. Carter ar¬ 
gued that it would cost only $15 million 
a year, v. $10.4 million for the 13 ex¬ 
isting consumer offices. Said he: “It is a 
tiny amount, but very, very important." 
Yet even as staunch a supporter of the 
proposal as New York Democrat Ben¬ 
jamin Rosenthal has challenged the 
President's arithmetic. The first year's 
costs could be $25 million, and could 
rise in succeeding years. The consumer 
protection agency looks very much like 
an idea whose time tun pawed, 
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Percent of those expressing an 
opinion who think President 
Carter has made a good start 


Moral leadership 

March 

91 

May 

88 

Making Americans feel good 

85 

80 

Improving relations with allies 

84 

83 

Not overpromising 

68 

61 

Maintaining a strong defense 

67 

68 

Coming to grips with energy 

64 

71 

Reducing unfairness 

62 

63 

Providing jobs 

61 

62 

Relations with U.S.S.R. 

60 

58 

Welfare reform 

54 

55 

Prices and inflation 

39 

34 

Dealing with Congress 

* 

68 

Staying close to the people 

* 

93 
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High overhead, wires hum as high voltage electricity courses from 
power plant to points all over the countryside, bringing with it 
light, heat and sound, opening up whole new worlds. 

Electric power goes a long way toward making this life better. 
But it must also go a long way from source to end user. And 
today's far-flung power systems are becoming too complex to be 
managed solely by human judgement. 

This is why so many power companies are turning to Fujitsu's 

power control system, in which telecommunications equipment 

and computers are organically integrated to provide safe, efficient 

and totally coordinated power system operation 24 hours a day. 

For your power control requirements come see Fujitsu. We'll 

bring our unique telecommunica- rti ■ jtC l# f lUiTcn 

rUJIloU Linn I tu 

tions-computer expertise to bear n 

, , Communications and electronics 

to keep your wires humming. Tokyo. Japan 
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MAIN PRODUCTS □ Telephone Exchange Equipment GCarrier Transmission Equipment GRadio Communication Equipment GSpace Electronics Systems □ Electronic 
Computers A Peripheral Equipment (FACOM) □ Telegraph A Oata Communication Equipment ORemote Control A Telemetering Equipment O Electronic Components 
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ROSALYNN CONFERRING IN-FLIGHT WITH WHITE HOUSE AIDES 4 STATE DEPARTMENT OFFICIALS. INSET: HER NEW MONOGRAM 


DIPLOMACY 

The President’s Closest Emissary 

Her trip was proceeding without an the soul of propriety when he greeted 


awkward moment when the American 
television reporter asked the question 
What made her think she was fit to dis¬ 
cuss serious matters with heads of slate? 
Rosalynn Carter’s ha/jel eyes flashed 
with anger. Said she: “I think l am the 
person closest to the President of the 
United States, and if I can help him un¬ 
derstand the countries of the world, then 
that's what I intend to do " 

And that is just what the nation’s 
First Lady did last v.eek as she began 
an ambitious, 13-day swing through sev¬ 
en Caribbean and Latin American 
countries By phone, she regularly re¬ 
ported to her husband who—as always 
—was proud of her performance Jimmy 
Carter predicted confidently that the 
foreign leaders she meets "will be both 
surprised and pleased at what she knows 
and how close she is to me " 


Rosalynn at the airport and said that 
her husband's emphasis on human 
rights offered "great encouragement." 

In all, they talked for more than sev¬ 
en hours, and she did her best to assure 
the Prime Minister—an admirer of 
Fidel Castro - that US policy toward 
Cuba was changing. Indeed, four days 
later the While House announced plans 
for a limited exchange of diplomats 
with Havana, a step toward resuming 
full relations 

Rosalynn also showed her concern 
for Jamaica’s problems by making an 
emotional visit to two social service cen¬ 
ters m a Kingston slum Crowds lined 
the narrow streets as she walked three 
blocks from one center to the other, and 
an eleven-year-old girl broke through 



Vexing Matters. Rosalynn put her 
personal touch on the trip, employing a 
specially designed monogram (see pic¬ 
ture) that was put on everything from 
press kits to baggage tags Occasionally 
she would break the ice at her meetings 
by speaking Spanish. Time Correspon¬ 
dent Stanley Cloud, who accompanied 
her, reports that she moved quickly and 
easily into discussions with her hosts 
about such vexing matters as U.S.-Cu- 
ban relations, economic policies and 
military aid. Said a top White House 
aide: “Jimmy wants to show these coun¬ 
tries that he cares about them and is in¬ 
terested in their problems In his mind, 
the best way he could do that—short of 
making the trip himself—was to send 
Rosalynn.” 

She faced a tough challenge at her 
very first stop—the beautiful but eco¬ 
nomically blighted island of Jamaica. 
Prime Minister Michael Manley, a fiery 
socialist, has hinted at a capitalist U S. 
plottooverthro w him. But Manley wa$ 






PERUVIAN PRESIDENT MORALES BERMUDEZ MEETS WITH ROSALYNN AND HER TRANSLATOR 

The message: Now it is time to negotiate seriously. 


ihe guards, hugged hei and traipsed 
along with the President’s wife beneath 
the tropical sun. 

Hying to Costa Rica, Rosalynn 
adroitly deflected President Daniel Odu- 
her Quiros' plea that the U S raise its 
quota on beef imports from his nation 
Said she I could not promise anything 
that we could not deliver 

As the trip wore on. Rosalynn was 
increasingly taxed—both mentally and 
physically. In Quito, the 9.350-ft -high 
capital of Ecuador. she needed two dos¬ 
es of oxygen to get over the effects of 
the altitude She calmly informed mem- 
bets of the ruling military tiiumvirate 
that the U S was not likely to lift trade 
restrictions imposed after F:cuador 
raised Us oil prices along with other 
OPEC members 

Sternest Test. The Ecuadorians ar¬ 
gued that the U S should lift its ban on 
their attempted purchase of Israeli- 
made K fir jets, which are equipped with 
General Electric engines The First 
Lady explained that the Administration 
had stopped the sale because it did not 
want to be responsible for introducing 
such sophisticated weaponry into the 
area In reply, the Fcuadorians aigued 
that they needed the jets because neigh¬ 
boring Peru, their old enemy, already 
had sophisticated equipment 

Later, during talks with other offi¬ 
cials in the Legislative Palace, she could 
hear the shouts of between 100 and 150 
students yelling “Yankee imperialism''' 
and “Imperialist Rosalynn Cartel'" A 
couple of Molotov cocktails were thrown 
and the police fired some tear gas. but 
the demonstrators got no elosei than 100 
yds. away from her motorcade and ev¬ 
idently had no intention of threatening 
her personally. 

After arriving in Peru, Rosalynn 
met privately with President Francisco 
Morales Bermudez for almost three 
hours. She gently attempted to persuade 
her new hosts to slow the pace of the mil¬ 
itary buildup that had alarmed the Ec¬ 


uadorians This week she faces her 
sternest test—a three-day visit to Bra¬ 
zil. where the military dictatorship was 
outraged fust by her husliand's oppo¬ 
sition to its plans to buy nuclear-fuel fa¬ 
cilities from West Germany, and then 
by a State Department report citing hu¬ 
man rights violations m Brazil 

Reports Cloud “ Rosalynn Carter 
has shown herself to be intelligent, tough 
and understanding, and her trip clearly 
has been worthwhile. But follow- 
through will be necessary if the benefits 
are to be anything more than tempo¬ 
rary At almost every stop, Mrs. Carter 
was given an invitation for the Presi¬ 
dent to visit soon. There seemed to be a 
message in that. ‘We like and are im¬ 
pressed with your wife, Mr. President. 
She has made a good start Now it is 
lime to negotiate seriously.’ ” 


NORTH DAKOTA 

King of the Referendum 

There are three hazards to living in 
North Dakota, the residents there are 
fond of saying blizzards, mosquitoes and 
Robeit McCarney A millionaire Ford 
auto dealer, McCarney. 65, is the all- 
time champion icfcrcridum holder in the 
state He has forced so many laws to be 
tested at the polls that he has been re¬ 
ferred to as “the fourth branch of state 
government ’’ His current crusade is to 
stop North Dakota from spending some 
$18 5 million for new buildings. Boasts 
he “‘Any benefit to the people of this 
state has come through my efforts, not 
the legislature’s." 

McCarney hitchhiked from Chur- 
dan, Iowa, to Bismarck in 1932 with 50e 
in his pocket and stayed to make his for¬ 
tune selling cars, but the referendum is 
his game and he has been playing it with 
skill and delight since 1963. He failed 
that year to persuade the Republican 
slate legislature not to increase income 


5 taxes. Then he discovered a swiftway 
to block the legislation: gather 7,000 sig¬ 
natures and put the issue on the ballot. 
He collected the petitions, had his ref¬ 
erendum, and nixed the tax increase by 
a margin of 6 to 1. >' ■ 

Success followed success. In 1965 a 
McCarney referendum canceled anoth¬ 
er tax package, 4 to 1. In 1969 McCar¬ 
ney defeated plans for a $3.2 million 
state office building. Last year he scored 
three times when voters cut the state 
sales tax from 4% to 3%, ended it on 
electricity and halved it on farm equip¬ 
ment. In all, the initiatives and referen- 
dums cranked out by the crusty and im- 
posi ng crusader (6 ft. 2 in., 218 I bs.) have 
saved the slate’s taxpayers some $200 
million, according to his calculations. 

Running Rabbit. Ironically, Mc¬ 
Carney himself cannot win public of¬ 
fice. A maverick Republican, he has tri¬ 
umphed in prifriaries only to lose one 
election after another from 1964 until 
1974—although in 1970 he came with¬ 
in 528 votes of winning a scat in 
Congress 

What drives McCarney to organize 
his referendums? Partly his own irre- 
pressibility. “I'm like a rabbit in the mid¬ 
dle of a field.’’ he chuckles. “No one 
knows which way I’m going to run 
next " But he claims he does it mainly 
because someone has to stand up for 
what's right -and he’s spent $250,000 
of his own funds in the process. “If you 
keep your money and the government 
needs it,” he says, “the government can 
always get it. But if the government has 
your money and you need it, then you 
can't get it " 

Many legislators argue that McCar¬ 
ney s referendums have cut back pro¬ 
gressive programs, like state-supported 
kindergartens, but McCarney remains 
unshaken. People, he says, “can't af¬ 
ford to pay more taxes. If something 
isn't done, it’s going to destroy the home, 
and eventually it's going to destroy 
America." 


ROBERT McCARNEY, THE POLITICIANS' FOE 









Red Hat for the Right-Hand Man 


When the man who was to become 
Pope Paul VI was serving as the No. 2 of¬ 
ficial at the Vatican Secretariate of State 
back in 1948, he chose shrewd, witty 
Giovanni Benelli as his right-hand man 
Four years after assuming the papal 
throne in 1963, Paul installed Benelli in 
his own former job at Slate, and ever 
since then Benellr has been the tireless 
“executive director” of the Vatican. 

Last week Paul announced that he 
would elevate Benelli to the College of 
Cardinals at a consistory on 
June 27 and appoint him the 
new Archbishop of Florence. 

The news stirred worldwide 
speculation that Paul, who 
turns 80 on Sept. 26 and is vis¬ 
ibly tired and suffering from 
arthritis, is preparing for the 
end of his papacy . 

The conventional specu¬ 
lation was that Paul was giv¬ 
ing Benelli the cardinal’s hat 
in order to make him a pros¬ 
pect for election as the next 
Pope Although Benelli, 56, 
has a wide background as an 
administrator and diplomat 
(attache to France, Brazil, 

Spain, nuncio to Senegal), he 
lacks the pastoral experience 
that he will gain as archbish¬ 
op in his native Tusccny, as 
did Paul before he took the 
See of Milan In a region long 
under Communist influence, 

Benelli will have to deal 
at firsthand with problems 
ranging from unemployment 
to abortion reform. 

Too New. The inside in¬ 
terpretation is quite different. 

Although it is true that Pope 
John XXIII himself made it 
clear that he favored Paul as 
his successor, papal attempts 
to influence future elections 
have usually been ignored by 
the cardinals Aside from 
that, Benelli’s style in taking the 
heavy administrative burden from 
Paul's shoulders has made him proba¬ 
bly the most unpopular man inside the 
Vatican. He dislikes delegating author¬ 
ity, busies himself even with such trivia 
tes the allocation of Vatican apartments, 
and has trampled on a good many of¬ 
ficial sensibilities. And he is too new a 
Cardinal to be Pope any time soon. 

Although they believe Benelli un¬ 
likely to become the next Pope, Vati- 
fiologists do see a major role for him 
hen Paul dies or retires. “Benelli would 
the 'great elector' and not the can¬ 
didate,” predicts one archbishop. More 
geiter&Uy, it is thought that Paul wants 
to possess a cardinal's clout, the 


better to press Pauline principles in the 
inner circle of the Italian hierarchy and 
the College of Cardinals 

Paul is not known to possess any 
sickness unto death, but rumors persist 
that he might resign, possibly on his 80th 
birthday. No Pope has resigned for cen¬ 
turies, however, and Paul has never in¬ 
dicated that he is considering it. More¬ 
over, he would be highly unlikely to quit 
on his birthday since that would disrupt 
the Synod of Bishops that opens Sept. 


30, which has been in preparation over 
the past three years. Paul’s moves last 
week have brought the voting member¬ 
ship of the College of Cardinals up to 
119 out of the full 120 permitted. He 
also named as cardinals: 

► FTantiSek Toma§ek, 77, the 
church's chief administrator in Czecho¬ 
slovakia since 1969. TomASek was made 
a cardinal in secret a year ago, but re¬ 
lations with the Communist regime have 
remained so poor that the Vatican de¬ 
cided that revealing the appointment 
would do no harm and might give op¬ 
pressed Czech believers a focus for unity. 

► Dominican Father Luigi Ciappi, 
67, who has been Paul's personal theo¬ 
logian since 1968. 


► Joseph Ratzinger, 49, a well- 
known conservative theology professor 
in Germany who became Archbishop of 
Munich only two months ago. 

► Bernard in Gantin, 55, of Benin, 
pro-president of the Vatican’s Justice 
and Peace Commission, who becomes 
one of nine African cardinals. 

Sexual Challenge 

Nobody has opposed the sexual rev¬ 
olution more steadfastly than the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy Only last 
year the Vatican reiterated its condem¬ 
nation of all sexual relations outside 
marriage, calling this judgment an “ab¬ 
solute and immutable” part of God's 
law. In a statement last November the 
U S. bishops were equally unyielding, 
saying that sex is “a moral and human 
good only within marriage ” 

Liberal Strength. A growing num¬ 
ber of Catholic theologians, priests and 
educators openly favor a much more 
permissive policy, however The most 
sweeping American challenge yet to the 
hierarchy’s view occurs with this 
month's publication of a 322-page sex 
report,* four years in preparation, that 
was commissioned by the board of the 
Catholic Theological Society of Amer¬ 
ica. Its 1,000 members include virtually 
all the church's seminary and university 
religion teachers in the U.S and Can¬ 
ada. Human Sexuality was written by 
a committee of two priests, one nun 
and two laymen, headed by Father An¬ 
thony Kosnik, a moral theologian and 
dean of Saints Cyril and Methodius Sem¬ 
inary in Michigan. While the report is 
not an official policy statement of the 
society of theologians, it shows the in¬ 
creasing strength in its ranks of those 
who reject official church teachings 
about sex. 

Traditionally, the Catholic Church, 
like most branches of Christianity and 
Judaism, has taught that some sexual 
practices are intrinsically immoral—e^.. 
adultery and homosexual relations. The 
report considers this approach “woefully 
inadequate.” Instead of following rules 
that ban certain types of sex, it says. 
Christians should decide for themselves 
whether specific situations are "condu¬ 
cive to creative growth and integration 
of the human person.” To be moral, the 
committee argues, sex ought to follow 
seven basic “guidelines." It should be 
“self-liberating, other-enriching, honest, 
faithful, socially responsible, life-serving 
and joyous.” How these terms are to be 
applied may be open to debate 

The report sees need for the “great¬ 
est caution” in deciding about extramar¬ 
ital affairs, but it leaves open “the pos¬ 
sibility that there may occasionally 
arrive exceptions, where such rclation- 

* Human Sexuality New Directions tn American 
Catholic Thought. Paulisu Press. $8 50 
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The Grinch Who Stole Castro 


ships (outside marriage] can truly be 
‘creative’ and ‘integrative’ for all in¬ 
volved, and therefore morally accept¬ 
able.” It also says that widowed and di¬ 
vorced people cannot be expected to live 
as though they were “nonsexual beings.” 

In a detailed treatment of homosex¬ 
uality, the report contends that biblical 
condemnations applied to practices as¬ 
sociated with pagan worship or to ho¬ 
mosexual activity by people who were 
naturally heterosexual. The committee 
thinks that priests can recommend sta¬ 
ble friendships for homosexuals rather 
than sexual abstinence, but it does not 
think that these relationships should be 
called “marriages.” 

On other issues, the report 

► Is concerned about masturbation 
only in cases of ‘‘serious psychological 
maladjustment”; last year's Vatican de¬ 
cree taught that every instance of it is 
“seriously disordered ” 

► Considers sexual relations with 
animals to be pathological if a person 
prefers such relations even when “het¬ 
erosexual outlets are available.” 

► States that much pornography is 
“neuter or amoral to most adults ” 

► Accepts sterilization as a legiti¬ 
mate form of birth control, even though 
the church officially opposes it 

When Father Kosnik's committee 
delivered its report to the Catholic Theo¬ 
logical Society board a year ago, there 
was a flurry over how to handle it Je¬ 
suit Theologian Avery Dulles, then pres¬ 
ident of the society, says “We were 
aware that it was an explosive docu¬ 
ment ” In an effort to avert criticism, 
Dulles assigned three scholars to review 
the work and make suggestions to the 
committee before the fourth and final 
draft was written 

Even before official publication, the 
report has drawn fire Although the Vat¬ 
ican and the U S. conference of bishops 
declined any formal comment, an ed¬ 
itorial in Our Sunday Visitor, the big¬ 
gest national Catholic weekly, fulminat¬ 
ed that the report “exposes a festering 
wound in the church ” William May, a 
Catholic University lay professor of 
morals, joined with five other conser¬ 
vative scholars to issue a statement con¬ 
demning the report as “partisan in out¬ 
look, poor in scholarship, weak in 
argumentation, fallacious in its conclu¬ 
sions.” Kosnik and his committee mem¬ 
bers are refusing to answer such crit¬ 
icisms until after next week s meeting 
of the theological society in Toronto 

Another moral theologian at Cath¬ 
olic University, Father Charles Curran, 
comes to the defense of the report, how ¬ 
ever. Though his own views are slightly 
more conservative, he supports the es¬ 
sence of the document and emphasizes 
its significance: 4, The bishops have been 
talking as though only one or two far- 
out people somewhere hold such views. 
But the general approach of this report 
/is very much the majority opinion 
/among moral theologians in this coun¬ 
try who are writing on these topics.” 
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Covering Senatof George McGov¬ 
ern’s visit to Havana two years ago, Re¬ 
porter Barbara Walters extracted a 
promise from Fidel Castro: the Cuban 
leader would give her his first major in¬ 
terview for American television Thus 
Castro personally chauffeured Walters 
around the island over a four-day pe¬ 
riod last month, and ABC will present 
the choicest hour of their conversation 
this Thursday (10 p.m. EDT). But 
somebody got to Fidel first. 

The grinch who stole Castro is Bill 
Moyers, the former press secretary to 
Lyndon Johnson who a year ago left 
public television to become chief corres¬ 
pondent for CBS Reports. He did not set 
out to make Castro break his promise, 
but when Moyers was in Cuba last Jan¬ 
uary filming a documentary, Castro 
showed up and wanted to talk—for [SV 2 
hours, it turned out Not to worry, Bar¬ 
bara. Says Moyers. “Even if Castro had 
come out and told me that he personally 
handed the rifle to Lee Harvey Oswald, 
our interviews wouldn't be competitive.” 

Castro’s filmed remarks for Moyers 
end up as short segments in a remark¬ 
able two-hour documentary. The cits 
Secret Army, to be aired Friday (9 pm 
E.D.T.). The army more than 600 CIA 
staff officers and 2,000 Cuban exiles 
based in Miami—was secretly formed 
by John F. and Robert Kennedy a few 
weeks after the disastrous 1961 Bay of 
Pigs invasion, according to Moyers. Its 
mission: to destroy the Cuban economy 
and assassinate Castro. Over the years, 
while the Miami police, the rni and 
the Coast Guard looked the other way, 
tens of thousands of commando groups 
set sail from “safe” Miami waterfront 
homes for Cuba. Some of the group 
still in Miami were responsible for Wa¬ 
tergate crimes; others continue to pur¬ 
sue an unofficial campaign of anti-Cas- 
tro terrorism today That campaign has 
included a number of recent bombings. 


both in and out of the U.S, and a 
bomb explosion on an Air Cubana flight 
last October that killed 73 people In 
telling the story of this enterprise, 
the CBS program offers several vivid 
vignettes- 

► Masked Cuban exiles showing off 
for a CBS camera an awesome stockpile 
of weapons in their Miami armory. 

► Richard Bissell, a former CIA chief 
of covert operations, coolly describing 
to Moyers how the White House orders 
assassinations: “A President typically 
says he wants to get rid of somebody .” 

► The touching confusion of Water¬ 
gate burglar Rolando Martinez: “There 
I was, a Cuban, in contact with the 
Navy, with the Coast Guard, with the 
FBI, with the CIA, with all the author¬ 
ities. Suddenly I found myself in jail 
Where was the country *” 

Freelance Writer George Crile III 
interested Moyers in the CIA’s secret 
army after he had done two years of re¬ 
search in and around Little Havana, the 
home in Miami of 500,000 Cuhaps Moy¬ 
ers then worked with C rile for nine more 
months. The documentary makes no 
moral judgments “I wasn't so much try¬ 
ing to tell the viewer anything as to il¬ 
lustrate the process of Government,” 
says Moyers i remember how when 1 
was in Washington we raced into de¬ 
cisions, heedless of cause and effect ” 

The week Moyers was in Cuba, he 
was being widely mentioned as Jimmy 
Carter's choice to head the CIA —the 
very agency, as his documentary de¬ 
scribes, that Tor more than a decade tried 
to assassinate the man he was interview¬ 
ing. At the end of their hours together, 
Castro asked the reporter if he would ac¬ 
cept the CIA job Moyers promised that 
he would still be a journalist when they 
met again. “That’ll be better,” said Cas¬ 
tro. who had a brief fling as a muck¬ 
raking reporter in Havana before the 
revolution. “Journalism is beautiful.” 


CIA ASSASSINATION TARGET BEING INTERVIEWED BY CBS' BILL MOYERS 



Sheraton Showpieces. 
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On the harbor, at the corner of Kowloon s Golden 
Mile, surrounded by the mystique of the Orient. Rooftop 
pool and gardens, supper club, discotheque, and 
duty-free shopping malls. 
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• ••• Century Park-Sheraton •••• 

MANILA. PHILIPPINES. In the center of the convention 
and shopping district. This Showplace features a variety of 
great restaurants and lounges, and magnificent views 
of the bustling city of Manila 
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TOKYO. Right in the center of this 
spectacular city, surrounded by a 400 
year old oriental garden. Over 25 
great restaurants and lounges. 


• • Sheraton-Perth •• 

In the center of town overlooking 
the beautiful Swan River. With elegant 
furnishings, specialty shopping and 
dining, and a heated outdoor pool. 


• Sheraton-Bangkok • 

A regal Showplace in a land of 
temples and sightseeing. Enjoy the 
charm of restaurants, lounges, 
and beautiful guest rooms. 
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Tokyo 03/264-4270 

Perth 25-0501 
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At Matsushita Electric, we believe it is the customers who 
should call the tune. 

Long before hi-fi turned from a fad for the few into a source 
of pleasure for millions, we were preparing to meet the challenge. 

Starting in 1965, we were able to put together some of the 
finest design teams in the business. Probably because they knew 
they could use the matchless research facilities which we are able 
to maintain as Japan's biggest consumer electronics company. 










is staggering. 

Turning their attention to loudspeakers, the team began by 
designing and building its own measuring equipment. Nothing 
on the market being accurate enough. 

Then came exhaustive research into the way sound travels 
at different frequencies. Finally, oscilloscopes were used to shape 
a totally new "staggered" design of separate speakers stacked one 
on top of the other. 

So far as listening pleasure is concerned, linear phasing 
means pure, clean and brilliant sound with all the verve of a live 
performance. 

In 1975, the first Technics Linear Phase speaker was launched 
on the highly competitive Japanese market. It became an instant 
bestseller. 

Satisfying though it is building 
exotic equipment, the real sense of 
"mission accomplished" comes from 
the fact that creative automation is 
bringing scaled-down Linear Phase 
speakers within the reach of millions 
of music-lovers. 

To enable music to be reproduced 
at home with maximum fidelity at 
reasonable cost is the mission of the 
people at Technics—audio engineers 
to the world. 


N Technics 

National, Panasonic and Technics are the brandnames of Matsushita^Electric 
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All that lives beneath Earth’s fragile canopy is, in some elemental 
fashion, related. Is born, moves, feeds, reproduces, dies. Tiger and 
turtle dove; each tiny flower and homely frog; the running child, 
father to the man and, in ways as yet unknown, brother to the sala¬ 
mander. If mankind continues to allow whole species to perish, 
when does their peril also become ours? World Wildlife Fund. 

Contributions’ 1110 Mofges. Switzerland.This appeal has been donated by friends of the Fund. 





Cracking Down on the Payoffs 


To be eligible Jor participation in the 
Olympic Games, a competitor must not 
have received any financial rewards or 
material benefit in connection with his 
or her sports participation. 

-International Olympic Commit¬ 
tee Eligibility Code 

“Even amateurs have to eat ." 

-US. track star 

For years, the gap between rhetoric 
and reality in international amateur ath¬ 
letics has bred hypocrisy and. period¬ 
ically, scandal. While demanding lip ser¬ 
vice to an impracticable ideal, the 
amateur system has left American ath¬ 
letes to fend for themselves in a degrad¬ 
ing world of under-the-table payoffs and 
over-the-tablc handouts. To support 
themselves during the rigors of year- 
round training, many Olympians have 
accepted deals from manufacturers and 
fees for appearing in track and field 
meets, hiding their earnings from Olym¬ 
pic, Amateur Athletic Union and inter¬ 
national sports federation officials In 
the process, many have concealed their 
incomes from the Internal Revenue Ser¬ 
vice as well Now TiMr has learned that 
the IRS has launched a broad investi¬ 
gation of amateur athletes, seeking pay¬ 
ment of taxes on such concealed income 
The Government har started at the top 
Dwight Stones, the tall-talking, tail- 
leaping world-record holder in the high 
jump, has been under scrutiny by the 
IRS for several months. 

Incentive Payments. Records cov¬ 
ering Stones' onetime association with 
the Pacific Coast Club—which has a ros¬ 
ter that is a virtual roll call of Amer¬ 
ican Olympians - have been subpoe¬ 
naed Stones denies any wrongdoing 
Says he: 'They're just after me because 
I've been in the papers more than any¬ 
body else.” Still, the investigation is ex¬ 
pected to spread to other prominent am¬ 
ateur athletes during the coming 
months, raising fears that the reputa¬ 
tions—and perhaps the Olympic eligi¬ 
bility—of most world-class American 
track and field stars could be destroyed 
That money often changes hands 
—and that the need for such an ex¬ 
change exists in a country that has not 
subsidized the training of athletes after 
their school years—is an open and con¬ 
veniently ignored secret With 20,000 
spectators looking on, an American run¬ 
ner stood on the victory stand after a 
track meet in Europe and received a 
medal and an envelope. The envelope 
contained a cash “appearance fee”—re¬ 
muneration for showing up to compete 
in the event—and the provider was a 
t; member of the host country's amateur 
An American track-meet 
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promoter, anxious to lure a top dash 
man to his indoor meet to increase the 
gate, called a speedster and promised 
him $800 plus expenses for joining the 
field But two meets were scheduled on 
the opposite coast for the same week¬ 
end, and the sprinter had been offered 
round-trip plane tickets by both meet di¬ 
rectors—one of which he could cash in 
as an informal subsidy So the promot¬ 
er decided that to clinch the deal it was 
necessary to tack on a sliding scale of in¬ 
centive payments for any records the 
runner might set 

World-class rmlers. the heroes of 
track’s glamour event, have for years 
been among the best-paid amateurs 
Few have pulled on iheii running shoes 
for less than $1,000 Pole vaulters have 
been paid bonuses of $ 100 for every inch 
they soar over 17 ft 6 in . a height eas¬ 
ily within the range of top performers, 
the world record is 18 ft 8!^ in . and 
the vaulters can pick up a tidy sum be¬ 
fore the going gets serious One former 
Olympic medalist once hinted to a shot- 
man ufacturer that he wanted a new- car 
A few days later he was given the cash 
to pay for it. At the U S Olympic Inals 
last summer, some track and field stars 
first ran their qualifying heats, then 
dashed into the stands to dickei with 
representatives of waning jock-shoe 
companies While the athletes and the 
shoe companies settled on prices for put¬ 
ting brand names into the starting 
blocks at Montreal, U S Olympic offi¬ 
cials played with their stop watches 

For some athletes, payoffs are the 
primary means of supporting them¬ 
selves Says one foimci Olympian 
"World-class athletes would not be 
world-class athletes without taking 
money They would never be able to af¬ 
ford the proper training and diet." Un¬ 
like Communist countries and many 


Third World nations where athletes 
are vitiual wards of the state—Amer¬ 
ican and Western European track and 
field stars receive no direct support be¬ 
yond their college years Says l ed Hay- 
don. University of Chicago Track Club 
coach "US athletes arc pretty much 
destitute, dependent on handouts from 
track-shoe companies They think it’s a 
great thmg to get a pair of shoes or a 
sweatsuit 1'hcy re penniless for the most 
pait, and nobody cares Living in this 
condition makes them vulnerable to pro¬ 
moter who want to hype up their meets 
with big names It's the fault of the sys¬ 
tem “ In the same way. the payoffs 
finance the Olympic programs of most 
Western nations 

Cash and Carry. Some athletes, 
fearful that IRS records could be used to 
revoke their eligibility play a dangerous 
game of concealment from Government, 
as well as amateur, officials As one for- 
mei Olympian explains, "If it's all done 
in cash, who's going to trace it 7 I never 
used to deposit the money in a check¬ 
ing account 1 always put it in safc-dc- 
posit boxes because of the IRS I always 
paid cash for everything.“ Another ath¬ 
lete admits that he did not file tax re¬ 
turns on his tiack earnings. Says he: “I 
felt the a AC would find out that 1 was 
paying income tax on money I shouldn't 
have had in the fiist place and would 
try to nail me 1 didn't know how to 
pay taxes without jeopardizing my track 
career " 

The investigation against Slones has 
lhe amateurs sprinting to tax lawyers. 
From them, some of the athletes have 
discovered for the first time that IRS rec¬ 
ords are confidential and not available 
to rival promoters or amateur officials. 
Says one track man, now suddenly wis- 
et "The IRS doesn’t care about ama¬ 
teurism; they jusi want their cut Fm 
going to file from now on.’* Haydon 
agrees "It's not a good idea to hide mon¬ 
ey from the IRS.” he says "The undcr- 
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world figured that out a long time ago." 

A l Fran ken, a promoter who stages 
two of the indoor season s largest Cal¬ 
ifornia meets, admits that appearance 
fees are paid, often in a lump sum to 
managers of track clubs, who then dis¬ 
tribute the cash among members. Asks 
I runken ‘What's wrong with getting 
paid fordoing something well?" 

The quiet under-the-table symbiosis 
of piomoter and athlete may be shat¬ 
tered foi good by the IRS investigation, 
and out of it all could come pressure for 
reform perhaps in the shape of open 
pro-am competition in track and field. 
But some athletes fear change will come 
loo late for those already tainted by a 
corrupt system. Discus I hrower John 



MARATHON MEDALIST PRANK SHORTER 

A shocker, perhaps a favor 


Powell, for one. is worried that the IRS 
will pul pressure on Stones to tell all he 
knows about other athletes. Says Pow¬ 
ell “Stones could turn out to be the John 
Dean of amateur track ” Others cyni¬ 
cally pi edict that aau reprisals will be 
selective and meiely cosmetic - barring 
a few scapegoat athletes fiom com¬ 
petition while resisting fundamental 
change m the conditions that gave rise 
to the scandal. 

Still, Maiathon Medalist I rank 
Shorter feels the long-range effect could 
be beneficial to U S athletics Says he. 
“This is a shocker It’s time everyone 
woke up. We should do track the way 
it's done in tennis, where anyone can 
be a professional if he wants to, but am¬ 
ateurs an ii professionals can compete 
against each other Maybe if Dwight's 
case gels enough atteijjion. the IRS will 
do all of us a favor inrtne end." 



Diagnosing Lyme’s Malady 


In the middle of the night, a Con¬ 
necticut housewife, 36, awakes with 
shaking chills, fever and a splitting 
headache. Some weeks later, she is so 
crippled by severe pains in her back, 
knees and shoulders that she cannot 
walk without crutches. About the same 
time, a neighbor's son, 6, develops sev¬ 
eral large reddish rings on his skin. His 
temperature rises, and within days a 
swelling in the boy's left knee leaves him 
virtually immobilized. A short distance 
away, a robust man, 26, suddenly finds 
himself battling a nagging sore throat, 
a stiff neck and total fatigue Before long, 
he feels excruciating aches in his shoul¬ 
ders, wrists, elbows, fingers and toes. 

For the past few years, usually in 
summer or fall, dozens of people in east¬ 
ern Connecticut—both children and 
adults— have been stricken with these 
painful and puzzling symptoms, which 
often come in repeated episodes that last 
for weeks and even months at a stretch 
At first, doctors suspected rheumatoid 
arthritis, a serious disease of still un¬ 
known origin that can permanently 
cripple the joints. Then, learning that al¬ 
most all the victims lived in three ad¬ 
joining towns along the Connecticut 
River—Lyme, Old Lyme and Fast Had- 
dam (total population 12.000)—medical 
investigators from the Yale University 
School of Medicine came to a decidedly 
different conclusion. Because rheuma¬ 
toid arthritis does not occur in clusters, 
they realized that the illness—dubbed 
Lyme arthritis—was something new. 

Bracelets and Diets. Contrary to 
popular notions, arthritis—which af¬ 
flicts millions of Americans- -is not a 
single disease, but a collection of ail¬ 
ments characterized by a common ir¬ 
ritation of the joints. In the case of 
rheumatoid arthritis, some doctors sus¬ 
pect malfunctions of the immune sys¬ 
tem, perhaps triggered by viruses. In¬ 
deed. in recent years, researchers have 
linked at least four different kinds of 
arthritis in Africa, Asia and Australia 
to viruses apparently transmitted by 
mosquitoes. Other types of arthritis may 
be bacterial in origin or simply the re¬ 
sult of stress at certain Joints. In any 
case, the lack of a dear understanding 
of many of arthritis’ manifestations has 
complicated treatment; everything from 
corticosteroids to copper bracelets and 
special diets has been tried by suffer¬ 
ers. But the most common—and some¬ 
times the best—therapy involves noth¬ 
ing more exotic than aspirin. 

The investigation into Lyme arthri¬ 
tis was led by Dr. Stephen Malawista, 
chief of Yales rheumatology section, 
and two colleagues, Drs. Allen Steere 
Jr. and John Hardin. Because nearly all 
the victims lived in wooded areas heav¬ 


ily infested with insects, and because the 
cases usually cropped up at the height 
of the insect season, the Yale doctors 
had good reason to suspect that the car¬ 
rier was a bug. Indeed, some of the vic¬ 
tims remembered being bitten by a tick, 
although their blood has shown no spe¬ 
cific signs of a bacterial or viral inva¬ 
sion. Yet recently the Yale doctors found 
an important clue- sampled early in the 
course of the disease, the blood of some 
victims revealed telltale proteins called 
cryoglobulins/ which may be linked to 
an immune reaction, and have also been 
found in such known viral infections as 
hepatitis B and'infectious mononucle¬ 
osis. More intriguing still, the large red 
skin patches—up to 50 cm. (20 in.) in di¬ 
ameter—seemed to have erupted at the 
actual site of tick bites 

Alerted by the Connecticut data, 
doctors in Massachusetts, Rhode Island 
and New York have since discovered in¬ 
stances of Lyme arthritis in their own 
areas These cases suggest that the dis¬ 
ease may have been misdiagnosed or 
overlooked in the past and may actu¬ 
ally he widespread. In fact, in the latest 
issue of Annals of Internal Mechcme, the 
Yale doctors point out that Furopean 
doctors have long known of a tick-borne 
infection called erythema chronicum 
migrans; it is characterized by a similar 
reddening, although it has so far never 
been associated with arthritis Now the 
Yale researchers will concentrate on 
finding the culprit, presumably a lick- 
borne virus. That should lead to a bet¬ 
ter understanding of—if not a cure for 
— Lyme arthritis and also shed light on 
other forms of the painful disease. 

Alcohol and the Fetus 

Despite the protection offered a fe¬ 
tus by the so-called placental barrier, 
there is growing evidence that certain 
activities of a pregnant woman—smok¬ 
ing cigarettes, taking drugs, pursuing ex¬ 
treme diets—can seriously affect its 
well-being. Last week the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment singled out a special danger. 
Citing evidence that “fetal alcohol syn¬ 
drome” may be more widespread than 
had been supposed, the National Insti¬ 
tute on Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism 
warned pregnant women that consum¬ 
ing more than three ounces of pure al¬ 
cohol—or perhaps as little as one ounce 
(two drinks)—a day could increase the 
risk of their giving birth to a deformed 
or retarded child. Added University of 
Washington’s Dr. Sterling Clarref^, 
“You wouldn't give a newborn baby ^ 
glass of Scotch—and you shouldn't give ‘ 
one to a fetus, either." 

+Because (hey precipitate out of solution at cry - 1 
ogenic—low—temperatures. t /. 
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TANKS ROLL IN A BRIDGE TOO FAR 
LAURENCE OLIVIER AS THE DUTCH DOCTOR 


Clumping Around Market Garden 



A BRIDGE TOO FAR 

Directed by Richard attfnborough 
Screenplay by william Goldman 

Operation Market Garden was yet 
another in the great tradition of British 
military foul-ups. Like such classics as 
the charge of the Light Brigade and Gal¬ 
lipoli, it was a bold idea totally bollixed 
up in the execution This movie version 
of the battle, based on Cornelius Ryan's 
bestselling history, does jx:imit Britain’s 
acting fraternity to redeem its generals’ 
follies. Whatevei is lively and memo¬ 
rable in the film, which is not much, is 
provided by the Lnglish members of the 
most expensive all-slai cast in recent 
memory. Theit Yank allies, doubtless 
because they had second-banana roles 
in the original production 33 years ago. 
have dim, brief lives on the screen. 

Painful Crawl. 1 he idea behind the 
battle was simple enough drop 35.000 
British and Ameiican paratroopers in 
Holland, behind the German lines in the 
fall of 1944, and ask them to sei/c and 
hold six bridges leading to Germany 
proper until ground forces could get to 
them, a distance of 64 miles Together 
the forces could then smash into the 
Ruhr, wipe out what was left of the en¬ 
emy's war production, and everybody 
would be home for C hristmas 

Just about everything that could go 
wrong did go wrong The paratroopers’ 
tadios were faulty, so communication 
with them was impossible, fog in Eng¬ 
land hampered air-support operations, 
the road over which the ground forces 
were supposed to travel was too narrow, 
slowing their progress to a painful crawl 
Linally. theie were more German troops 
in (he area than the Allied high com¬ 
mand expected, partly because they had 
ignored their ow n intelligence repot Is 

All of this William C ioldman's script 
lays out with admirable clarity and for 
something like half the film's running 
lime When events begin to overwhelm 
dramatic logic. Director Attenborough 
loses his design in the smoke and din of 
a huge, confused battle Then, too. there 
is an attempt to humani/c the conflict 
by recounting sundry vignettes of what 
life was like for troops serving below 


LIEUT. COLONEL CAINE 


LIEUT GENERAL BOGARDE 


MAJOR GENERAL CONNERY 



stair level By the time James Caan has 
got his wounded captain to hospital and 
Flliolt Gould has thrown a temporary 
bridge actoss a stream in record time 
and Robert Red ford has led an amphib¬ 
ious assault, the How' of battle has l>een 
lost by the moviemakers -and by the 
audience as well 

At that, these worthies can consid¬ 
er themselves lucky they have at least 
had some running about to accomplish. 
Poor Gene Hackman is required to play 
a Polish general as if he were a Polish 
joke, while Ryan O’Neal, as General 
James Gavin, looks as if he is about to in¬ 
quire. “Tennis, anyone '" like a summer- 
stock juvenile As a general whose troops 
are surrounded almost the minute they 
hit the drop /one. Scan Connery is suit¬ 
ably glum I iv Ullmann and Laurence 
Olivier play long-sulTcimg Dutch locals 
caught up in all this boom-boom in hum¬ 
ble, long-suffering sty le 

IXspitc the fact that the characters 
arc based on historical models, they 
come out as standard-issue war-movie 
types As a result, the film lacks the 
grandeur one sometimes finds in the lit¬ 
erature of military history, where erro¬ 
neous command decisions, flowing out 
of the psychological flaws of the gen¬ 
erals. can take on a near-liagu force It 
also lacks the common humanity of 
well-made war movies, in which one is 
invited to share the fates of a small unit 
whose interest is sui vival rather than the 
big historical picture Aspiring to com¬ 
bine the two forms. A Bridge Too Far 
achieves distinction in neither. 

One is left only with the memoiy of 
those splendid Bnlish players doing 
their eccentric bits Dirk Bogarde edg¬ 
ing his performance as a commanding 
officer with campy anogancc. Fdward 
Lox catching just the right note of awk¬ 
wardness as another general trying to 
be hail-fellow-well-met with his troops. 
Michael Caine as an Irish Guards of¬ 
ficer being at once casual and ostenta¬ 
tious as he strikes hcioic poses to m 
spire his men. Anthony Hopkins being 
stoical about occupying the most ex¬ 
posed position in the battle That's all 
good stuff, but the rest of the film puls 
one in mind of the legendary Lnglish of¬ 
ficer who. upon being asked to dcsuibe 
Dunkirk, replied “My deal chap the 
noise, the confusion’’’ Richard Schickel 

Visions in the Rubble 

JACOB THE LIAR 

Directed by frank beyer 
Screenplay by JUREK BECKER 

When people are trapped in a hope¬ 
less situation, is k kind to give them false 
hopes to live on.^ftr is it cruel? This is 
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How Fares 
the World? 

Each week TIME 
answers this question 
with a complete wrap- 
up of the affairs of the 
world. 

Not only the world 
of day-to-day news, as it 
happens here and 
around the globe, but 
the world of Art, Educa¬ 
tion, Law, Religion, 
Science, Sport, Theater, 
Economy and Business, 
People, Medicine, 
Music, Television, Mod¬ 
ern Living - to name but 
a few. 

And TIME brings 
you more than just the 
news. TIME clarifies the 
complex and explains 
the significance of what 
is elsewhere merely 
reported. 

For this reason, 
twenty-six million well- 
informed men and 
women throughout the 
free world look to TIME 
each week to satisfy 
their need to know of 
events, large and small, 
that shape their lives. 
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BRODSKY IN JACOB THE LIAR 

Mythical bi oadcasts. 


ihe dilemma stumbled into by Jacob, a 
middle-aged Jew m a World War 11 Pol¬ 
ish ghetto On an impulse, Jacob claims 
to own a forbidden radio on which he 
has heaid that the Russian army will 
soon be ncai enough to liberate the ghet¬ 
to Mis neighbors, desperate for more 
news rally around to cajole, flatter and 
piotecl him, forcing him to compound 
his first fabrication endlessly 

Jmab the Liar is a film of confine¬ 
ment at the end of every slrect, cveiv 
glance, every joke, is a German rifle 
rnu//le Inevitably, the comic absurdity 
of Jacob's mythical radio turns to trag¬ 
edy A man is shot down by guards as 
he tries to pass the cheering news to a 
group of Jews bound for a concentration 
camp In an attempt to ledeem himself. 
Jacob confesses his deception The let¬ 
down causes his best lj lend to hang him¬ 
self Unliuth and tiuih—both come to 
seem equally false to Jacob 

Made in East Geimany. this bleak, 
elegiac tale suggests that lies like Jacob s 
may be a necessary, if sometimes fatal 
condition of life A young ghetto girl can 
sleep with her lover only by pretending 
that the lover's roommate is deaf and 
dumb- then, after the roommate is 
dead, by pretending that he is still there 
Jacob (movingly played by Czechoslo¬ 
vak Actor Vlastimil Brodsky) has no 
choice hut to indulge the illusions of his 
adopted niece, who is entranced when 
he slips a found a corner and mimics a 
radio broadcast, complete with an inter¬ 
view with Winston Churchill At the 
end, when she and Jacob are deported to 
a camp, he says nothing to dampen her 
uncomprehending glee at taking a trip. 

The film is a little self-consciously 
poignant It carries its point as if it wete 
a burden- which, to Gei mans especial¬ 
ly, it undoubtedly is Jacob's only re¬ 
prieve is in his imagination Me tells his 
niece a fairy tale about a commoner who 
cures a princess’s illness by bringing her 
what she thinks is a cloud—a pillow- 
si/ed mass of cotton (an analogy, per¬ 
haps, to Jacob’s trying to cure his neigh¬ 
bors by bringing them what they think 
is hope) The implication, indeed, is that 
these colorful visions persist amid the 
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gray rubble of the ghetto just as fio- 
man spirit persist^ amid intoleranc^isfid 
oppression. But Jacob the Liar is 
too rigorous to claim any sort of tri¬ 
umph for that spirit—only that it is 
there. Christopher Porterfield 

Package Tour 

CROSS OF IRON 

Directed by SAM PECKINPAH 

Screenplay by JULIUS J. EPSTEIN, 

WALTER KELLEY and JAMES HAMILTON 

Cross of iron is Sam Peckinpah’^ 
venture into one of the movies’ thriving 
subindustries: the big-budget, interna¬ 
tional-cast package tour of World War 
II The itinerary is a bit unusual—the 
Eastern Lront in 1943. where the Ger¬ 
man defenses are crumbling before a 
Russian onslayght. But within the Ger¬ 
man bunkers Peckinpah focuses on 
some old familiar attractions, the mav¬ 
erick sergeant who hates officers and 
war but is still a helluva soldier (James 
Coburn), the gutless captain who 
schemes to ride to glory on the bravery 
of others (Maximilian Schell), the world¬ 
ly colonel who copes philosophically 
with futility up and down the ranks 
(James Mason) 

We have been over this ground 
many times before Peckinpah, ha¬ 
ranguing us from the front of the bus 
about the horrors of war, lends a grisly 
authenticity to some of the scenes, but 
he cannot make it all fresh enough to jus¬ 
tify the long, grueling trip To the battle- 
weary German soldiers, the enemy is not 
so much Russia as the militaristic strain 
in their own national character, sym¬ 
bolized by Schell's aristocratic captain 
who dares not face his family until he 
has won the Iron Cross The script la¬ 
bors the point with a barrage of melo¬ 
drama and moralizing. “What will we 
do after we lose the war 7 '' James Ma¬ 
son asks his cynical, brainy adjutant 
(David Warner). Replies the adjutant 
“Prepare for the next one." 

Peckinpah docs better with the ac¬ 
tion sequences, as befits the director of 
The Wild Bunch. His battles —particu¬ 
larly one in which the German lines are 
overrun -are convincingly hellish jum¬ 
bles of shouts, explosions, confusion and 
panic, which he and his film editors cap¬ 
ture with a combination of tense, jag¬ 
ged cutting and horrific, slow-motion 
dances of death. 

To Peckinpah, however, one good 
slow-motion shot of a soldier getting 
killed deserves another, and another, 
and another. By the time Coburn and 
his men run across a unit of female Rus¬ 
sian sentries- an encounter dripping 
with prurience, multiple killings and a 
castration—Peckinpah is clearly indulg¬ 
ing himself. Like Coburn’s sergeant, 
who turns down a chance to be inva¬ 
lided out of service in order to return to 
the front lines, Peckinpah is undone by 
his attraction to the carnage he profess¬ 
es to loathe. .■ CJ** 




Sumptuous Robes from Japan 


It is possible that there are textiles 
somewhere of a refinement and elabo¬ 
ration to rival the ones now on show at 
New York's Japan Society. Possible, but 
unlikely. The exhibition, 145 robes, 
masks and accessories made for the clas¬ 
sical NO theater by 17th and 18th cen¬ 
tury Japanese craftsmen, comes from 
the collection of a family which, next to 
the Emperor’s, was for more than 250 
years the most exalted in Japan—the 
Tokugawa. The shogun, or warlord, ley- 
asu Tokugawa unified Japan at the be¬ 
ginning of the 17th century, welding its 
scattered feudal clans into a military rul¬ 
ing class with himself at the top, from 
then until the capsule of Japanese self¬ 
containment was ruptured by Admiral 
Perry, the counliy was run by an un¬ 
broken line of Tokugawa's descendants 
No family had a deeper effect, as pa¬ 
trons, on all the institutions of Japanese 
culture from swotdmaking to the tea cer¬ 
emony And the NO theater, that elab¬ 
orate and (to most non-Japanese) in¬ 
comprehensibly subtle combination of 
masked mime, costume, song and dance, 
received its classical form under the To¬ 
kugawa aegis The family collection, 
housed in the Tokugawa Ait Museum 
in Nagoya, is generally acknowledged 
to be the greatest private hoard of Jap¬ 
anese art in the world In the area of 
NO costumes, it is unsurpassable 1 he 
Japan Society show, which opened at 
Washington's National Gallery of Art 
in April and will travel to the Kimbell 
Art Museum in Port Worth in the sum¬ 
mer, is therefore a unique event most 
of these fragile and sumptuous robes 
have never been lent abroad before, and 
few arc even seen inside Japan 

Transformed by Dignity. On the 
bare cypress-wood stage of the NO the¬ 
ater, the actor's robe is both costume 
and set Its stiff, voluminous folds, 
bulked out with padding and under- 
robes, suggest architecture l he actors 
move slowly- No acting is more re¬ 
markable for stateliness than agility 
-and the audience has time to inspect 
the details of a costume (Nevertheless, 
the work represented in the Tokugawa 
collection can hardly have been fully ap¬ 
preciated onstage, any more than the 
craftsmanship of a medieval chasuble 
can be discerned from the church pews ) 
It follows that in No. costume has a dif¬ 
ferent relationship to role and character 
from its usual one m the more "realist’' 
forms of Western drama 

"The No as a traditional Japanese 
performing art,'' remarks the Tokugawa 
Museum s curator, Sadao Okochi, in the 
catalogue, “has been purified and trans¬ 
formed by the dignity of its costumes “ 
The motifs of a robe's design establish 
the mood, the period and the place of 


the action Thus —to a Japanese 
theatergoer who knew' the rules—a 
costume like the karewn robe in russet 
silk (see color ) would at once suggest a 
fleian-period couit. somewhere be 
tween A.D 800 and 1200. The balls, 
woven with exquisite picciston m raised 
while silk, refer to a Heian court game 
called keman. an aristocratic and point 
less kind of football with no rules. The 
game consisted of several players kick 
ing a bean-stuffed ball around a court¬ 
yard in which stood certain trees- cher¬ 
ry. maple, pine, bamboo and (here 
worked in gold thread into the red 
ground) willow 

Likewise, (he extiaordinary 17th 





17TH CENTURY CYPRESS MASK 

High-level egotism. 

ccnluiy outer tobecoveicd with wo- ' 
ven brocade designs of autumnal 
grasses is intended (so the catalogue 
notes inform us) to convey the “mel¬ 
ancholy. somewhat desolate mood" 
of “a lonely field at dusk ' If this is 
melancholy, the mood was never 
mote lyrically conveyed. The iobe 
is an anthology of natural observa¬ 
tion. with seven types of plants ren¬ 
dered in a marvelously cleai, springy 
line, through gradations of color that re 
suit from the separate tinting, part by 
part, of each of the thousands of silk 
threads Where the brown, gray and blue 
rectangles of the background meet, the 
threads are aligned slightly out of regis 
ter, producing a shimmer of one color 
into another. 

Such objects are. of course, at the op 
posite pole of sensibility from the ideas 
of wahi and sabi- “artless" simplicity, 
near-invisible intciferences with na- 


BROCADE DESIGN OF GRASSES 
Like a field at dusk. 

lure—which are the mot of much Jap¬ 
anese art These are court art, raised to 
an intimidating level of egotism a feu¬ 
dal lord displayed his power and wealth 
in the costumes of his No troupe Apart 
fioni the kind of tie-dyeing used for some 
kimonos, which look a year to tie and 
another year to unpick, these robes prob¬ 
ably consumed more expert human 
labor than any other garments in his¬ 
tory The weavers might finish six inch¬ 
es of fabric in a week The planning of 
the design, with its innumerable shifts 
of color and texture, must have required 
a degree of intelligent concentration un- 
equalcd in the history of Western weav¬ 
ing That the robes have survived at all, 
through the vicissitudes of peiformance 
since (he 17th century, is a small cu¬ 
ratorial miracle, their pristine condition 
is a larger one Nothing like them will 
c\cr be made again Robert Hughes 
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BELLA WEIGHING IN FOR THE PRIMARY 

T he unsinkable Bella Abzug tossed 
one of her outsize hats into yet another 
political ring last week It was some cha¬ 
peau a black straw garden-party num¬ 
ber. Likewise, it was some ring the race 
for the Democratic nomination for may¬ 
or of New York City No one was ex¬ 
actly surprised at Bella's decision. The 
onetime Congresswoman, loser to Dan¬ 
iel Patrick Moynihan for a Democratic 
nomination in last year's U S. Senate 
race, had been announcing her an¬ 
nouncement for weeks Still, when she 
decided to make the toss official. Bella, 
56, announced again, with characteristic 
vigor “I'm rarin' to go," she declared 
to supporters at her kickoff rally “I'm 
good from top to bottom and every oth¬ 
er part in between." Most Gotham 


handicappers arc willing to believe her 


Bella is rated a strong primary threat to 


Mayor Abraham Beame. 





Onetime Georgia Governor Lester 
Maddox no longer sells fried chicken, 
now he dishes out country ham. That 
about sums up the hokey singing-and- 
comedy act that Maddox, 61, tried out 
on patrons of Mr. P's Supper Club in 
Sanford, Ma. The man who in 1964 
waved a pistol at blacks who tried to de¬ 
segregate his Atlanta restaurant told a 
few corny jokes, played the harmonica 
and belted out Casey Jones and Dixie 
in a gravelly baritone The crowd loved 
it. One reason, perhaps, was that Mad¬ 
dox s fellow songster and guitar accom¬ 
panist was Bobby Lee Fears, a black ex- 
convict Fears worked as a 
busboy and dishwasher for 
Maddox until his boss's res¬ 
taurant went under The 
duo's first big-time booking 
will be an appearance on 
NBC’s series of Laugh-hi 
specials, scheduled to begin 
late this year. Says Maddox 
of the act. “It's just two peo¬ 
ple knowing each other and 
working toward the same 
goal" 

■ 

“Six beautiful women, 
Humphrey Bogart's hat and 
Neil Simon's jokes," crowed 
squint-eyed Actor Peter 
Falk, he of the unspeakable 
raincoat (Coinmho). “I'm 
not saying it's heaven. But 
it's at least across the hall." 
In this case, near-Valhalla 
is the forthcoming Bogart 
spoof, Cheap Detective, set 
in 1940s San Francisco. 


LESTER & BOBBY LEE HAMMING IT UP 

From hate 'em to hokum. 

Written by Simon, it stars Falk along 
with Louise Fletcher, Ann-Margret, Mar¬ 
sha Mason, Eileen Brennan, Stockard 
Channing and Madeline Kahn. A natty 
Falk makes time with all six ladies while 
stumbling up against the Geshtpo on a 
hunt for precious gems that look like 
birds’ eggs—a kind of Maltese omelet. 

■ 

Margaret Trudeau was ready. ABC- 
rv was willing Sq the aspiring photo- 
journalist, newly separated from Cana¬ 
dian Prime Minister Pierre Trudeau, is 
scheduled to appear this Wednesday on 
the network's Good Morning, America 
show to display her camerawork. Mar¬ 
garet is casting about for employment in 
Manhattan, her Good Morning appear¬ 
ance will be a one-time affair—at least 
for the time being. To hire her regularly, 
ABC would have to prove that Margaret's 
talents arc unique and that she is not 
taking a job from an American. 

■ 

U N Ambassador Andrew Young 
has long since demonstrated his readi¬ 
ness to rush in where even Presidents 
have learned to fear to tread. Despite 
Jimmy Carter's experience with Playboy. 
Young is right out there in an interview 
in the magazine's forthcoming issue, 
and, difficult as it might seem, he tops his 
other larynx-al-large exercises in diplo¬ 
macy Of Uganda's Big Daddy Amin, he 
says- “I want him to disappear from the 
face of the earth . he is putting up a 14- 
story building on the vacant lot behind 
the U.S. mission to the U.N. Ours is only 
twelve stories high. I can just see him 
coming over here and. you know, pissing 
on the American embassy." Last week, 
however. Young did do some repair 
work. Accepting an honorary degree in 
New York City, he said he had come to 
“normalize relations with Queens ’—a 
city borough that not long ago he called 
racist. 










MILESTONES 


Born. To Diana Rigg, 38, auburn- 
haired Shakespearean actress best 
known as the karate-chopping counter- 
spy in TV’s The Avengers, and Archie 
Stirling, 35, a businessman and her com¬ 
panion for a year; their first child, a girl; 
in London 

■ 

Died. Paul Desmond, 52, jazz mu¬ 
sician whose lyrical, witty alto saxo¬ 
phone counterpoised Dave Brubeck’s 
assertive piano in Brubeck's quartet for 
17 years; of lung cancer; in Manhattan. 
Desmond composed few pieces for the 
group, but his Take Five, inspired by the 
sound of a Nevada slot machine, was 
the first instrumental jazz number to sell 
over a million copies. 

■ 

Died. Goddard Lieberson, 66, a mu¬ 
sician who became the immensely suc¬ 
cessful president of Columbia Records; 
of cancer; in Manhattan. English-born, 
Lieberson started out to be a composer, 
but instead went to work for Columbia 
in 1939, quickly gaining a reputation as 
a trend spotter and a man who could 
work with musicians. He was an early 
promoter of the LP and of original cast 
albums of shows like South Pacific and 
My Fair Lady; he had talked CBS into 
backing Lady. In developing the Colum¬ 
bia Masterworks series of classical 
music, he included contemporary com¬ 
posers: Prokofiev, Schflnberg, Bartdk 
—and Lieberson. 

■ ■ 

Died. Ben Grauer, 68, nbc’s elo¬ 
quent radio announcer, TV reporter and 
moderator; of a heart attack; in Man¬ 
hattan. During his 43 years on the air, 
Grauer covered countless disasters and 
triumphs. He preferred radio to TV be¬ 
cause “you decided the mental picture 
the audience was going to get, and you 
could give your own emphasis and play 
downs.” 

■ 

Died. Roberto Rossellini, 71, Ital¬ 
ian film director who introduced nco- 
realistic films during the post-World 
War II period; of an apparent heart at¬ 
tack after returning from the Cannes 
Film Festival; in Rome. Rossellini made 
his reputation with Open City , a film 
clandestinely made in Italy in 1944, and 
followed this success with Paisan, Ger¬ 
many. Year Zero and dozens of other 
films and TV movies. His enduring com¬ 
panion was Actress Anna Magnani, who 
is buried in his family mausoleum, but 
he also had a highly publicized affair 
with Ingrid Bergman. Finally married 
in 1950, they parted in 1957. 

■ 

Died. Bruce Bliven, 87, author and 
influential editor of the New Republic 
(1930-55), which he made a showcase 
for liberal thinkers and humanists; af¬ 
ter suffering a broken hip in a fall; in 
PaloAltd, Calif. 



STREEP A LLOYD IN HAPPY END 



Salvation in a Gin Mill 

HAPPY END 

Book and Lyrics by BERTOLT BRECHT 
Music by KURT WEILL 

Bertolt Brecht sought refuge m the 
U S. in 1941 and went to Hollywood “to 
join the market where lies are bought" 
Happy End. a musical written in 1929, 
resembles nothing so much as an old- 
time, screwball gangster movie A rol¬ 
licking revival jstaged recently at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music has now 
been admirably transferred to Broad¬ 
way's Martin Beck Theater. 

The setting is purportedly Chicago, 
though all of Brecht s locales are exer¬ 
cises in exotic fantasy The action is cen¬ 
tered in Bill Cracker’s gin mill. Bill 
(Christopher Lloyd) is very tough but 
no match for the Lady in Gray, oth¬ 
erwise known as “the Fly” (Grayson 
Hall). She masterminds a gang of bank¬ 
robbing thugs with monikers like “the 
Reverend” (John A. Coe), “the Profes¬ 
sor” (Robert Weil) and “Mammy” (Ben¬ 
jamin Rayson). They arc all kept in line 
by Dr. Nakamura (Tony A/ito), a Fu 
Manchu look-alike who speaks only in 
sibilants. Enter a Salvation Army lass¬ 
ie, “Hallelujah Lil” (Meryl Streep), who 
falls for Bill. After that, romance vies 
with comic havoc. 

No Agitprop. The players invest 
the slapdash plot with wit and perfect 
timing. Wheeling on crutches necessi¬ 
tated by a recent stage fall, Lloyd's Bill 
has a saturnine piratical mien worthy 
of Long John Silver. Though slightly 
reedy of voice, Meryl Streep renders the 
Brecht lines with impeccable intelli- * 
gence. The marvel of the evening is the * 
Kurt Weill score, arguably superior to $ 
that of The Threepenny Opera. £ 

Not only were the famous Bilbao 3 


Song and Surabaya Johnny Written for 
this musical, but also half a dozen other 
numbers of rare distinction. Weill cre¬ 
ates a dramatic internal rhetoric by al¬ 
ternating abrasive, staccato jazz-tempo 
passages with languorous melodies of 
rich and striking beauty. 

One word of joyous warning. In 
Happy End . Brecht has dropped agit¬ 
prop. The show has no redeeming so¬ 
cial value save delight. T.i . Kahm 

Fire Without Ire 

THE 2ND GREATEST ENTERTAINER IN THE WHOLE 
WIDE WORLD 

Written by DICK SHAWN 

In this one-man show, Dick Shawn 
is a manic human pinwhecl spinning off 
a shower of satiric comic sparks that 
shine more often than they scald. One 
feels that Shawn intended it just that 
way. Actors understandably abhor com¬ 
parisons, but at times Shawn seems al¬ 
most like a Lenny Bruce without the 
dirty words, and without the smoldering 
self-destructive ire. 

Like Bruce. Shawn clearly relishes 
casual irreverence, pungent social com¬ 
mentary and the hatpin thrust that 
punctures hypocrisy and pomposity. 
Unlike Bruce, he has reached middle 
age, where rebel wit is seasoned by rue¬ 
ful, earned wisdom and the brashness 
of the ego is burnished with the sense of 
common humanity. 

While acting the stand-up comic, 
Shawn explores the naked vulnerability 
of the comic and the increasingly ar¬ 
duous task of being funny. He can range 
nimbly, and with surprising freshness, 
from Watergate to liberated women to 
the generational gap; “You cannot fool 
the young people any more, not only 
here but all over the world—that’s why 
it's difficult to find a good kamikaze pi¬ 
lot today.” Maybe an apter analogy than 
Bruce is to call Shawn a Will Rogers 
without the lasso 7.E.K. 






They may talk as they please 
about what they call pelf. 

And how one ought never to think 
of one s self. 

And how pleasures of thought 
surpass eating and drinking 

My pleasure of thought is the 
pleasure of thinking 
How pleasant it is to have money, 
heigh ho f 


Nonetheless, this remains the Age 
of the Possible. The wealthy are not an 
endangered species. It is hard to believe, 
but true, that more Americans today are 
making fortunes than ever before. Shar¬ 
ing the riches, 1,149 taxpayers had an¬ 
nual incomes of $1 million or more in 
1975— nearly twice as many as in 1970. 
The number of individuals in the U.S. 
with a net worth of $1 million or more 
has soared almost fourfold in the past 


How pleasant it is to have money. 

—Arthur Hugh Clough, 1850 

Most people dream that they will 
some day, somehow, strike it rich. They 
share a pleasurable and innocuous fan¬ 
tasy, akin to pubertal pinings or the han¬ 
kering of grown men—and women—to 
sail around the world, learn the Hustle 
or inhabit the White House The reality 
of American life in 1977 might appear to 
make daydreams of wealth more chime¬ 
rical than ever in the nation's history. In¬ 
deed, in an age of brutal taxation, con¬ 
stricted opportunity and entangling 
laws, most dreamers of wealth concede 
that Mars or Margaux might be more at¬ 
tainable than mega bucks. 


15 years: from 54,000 in 1962 to nearly 
200,000 today—although these figures 
are somewhat deceptive, since anyone 
who was worth $ 1 million in 1962 would 
need $1.92 million to be as well off to¬ 
day. As Economist Robert Heilbroner 
wrote in The Quest for Wealth, “ ‘Rich! 
I am rich!’ is an exultant cry we shall 
hear down the ages.” 

The exultant ones in the U.S. today 
are those who through talent, luck, pre¬ 
science and drive have amassed fortunes 
in the past few years, or are about to. 
They are an uncommonly interesting lot, 
whose lives and habits illuminate what 
achievement means today in the soci¬ 
ety that invented the success ethic. Re¬ 
gardless of the route, those whbaremak- 
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ing it to the top seem to share a number 
of personality traits. As a group, the hot 
new rich work extraordinarily hard. 
They are more willing to take risks than 
the average citizen. Many are loners. 
And, notes Journalist Arthur Louis, who 
has been Fortunes fortune watcher for 
the past decade, “none of the self-made 
rich I've ever met seemed to be stupid 
and just lucky." 

Remarkably few of the new rich live 
with great ostentation. Most have no 
perceptible hubris. They do not notably 
bid for Rembrandts, breed horses or 
skipper their own one-tonners in the 
Bermuda race (all of which tend to be 
the pursuits of old wealth). By and large, 
they are not socialites. None of the doz¬ 
ens of new plutocrats interviewed by 
Time is a gourmet, a connoisseur, a col¬ 
lector of fine ftimiture, old wine or (for 
the most pan) new lovers—though they 
dp tend to like fancy cars. Their rel¬ 
ative austerity suggests not only that 
they very busy*-nwhich. they are— 
but also that the stimuli and rewards of 


new wealth lie less in the realization of 
flamboyant fantasies than in profession¬ 
al prestige and financial security (hot 
a few of Time's subjects grew up in 
poverty). Many simply bank their 
booty. 

Not a few of the overnight op¬ 
ulent are deeply concerned that their/ 
new eminence will cost them their 
friends. They worry a lot about terror¬ 
ists, IRS investigators, kidnapers and pri¬ 
vacy. Then, too, a certain pelf-con- 
sciousness envelops swift enrichment. 
Some of the very uncomfortable ding al¬ 
most defiantly to old clothes, old hab¬ 
itats, old autos—the insecurity blankets 

of their past. 

Of course, wealth is relative. As the 
great John Jacob Astor acerbly ob¬ 
served, “A man who has a million dol¬ 
lars is as well off as if he were rich." 
Moreover, any definition of wealth must 
take into account the field in which it is 
earned and the expectations of the as¬ 
pirant. For example, a novelist or a bal¬ 
let dancer, a realtor, baker or candy- 
maker can hardly expect to garner the 
green that grows for conglomorateurs or 
discoverers of new oil. For the former, 
wealth~-in however many digits—can 
mean simply the absentia of angst, the 
farewell forever to dunners, lien serv¬ 
ers, repossessors, plaintive dentists, mi¬ 
natory mailgrams from utilities and ar¬ 
senical missives from the Diners Club. 
That, pace Astor, is wealth enow. 

The jester, juggler or minstrel may 
earn more today than thc merchant, sd- 








’ 'Ooteftnife i«r -T^ Its' immediate ben#-. 
fieiartea are; of course, the performers 
-actors, singer*, newscasters and *th? 
letes/all of whom can make more money 
by plugging waites then they can in their 
primary roles, More recently, whole gaf* 
rets of writers have joined the plutocra¬ 
cy as a result pf the convoluted inter¬ 
twining* of screen and publiiriiing, 
whereby books become films that gen¬ 
erate huge paperback sales and are 
transmogrified into prime-time TV se¬ 
ries that in turn make the original books 
runaway hits. Many of the newly mint¬ 
ed millions go not to prima-fhcic talent 
but to entrepreneurs, managers, agents 
and packagers (see box). 

How to win megabucks? 

In a society less concerned with 
making things than making money, few 
inventors or new manufacturers are 
pulling in fortunes. The fast payoffs in 
the past few years have gone mostly to 
individuals in four general, quite arbi- 


the dream of becoming agtat jogiifcy. 
Since May 1, 1976, when he turned 16 
and eoukf compete jn 
an apprentice jockey (“bog? xtt radmg 
parlance), the kid *wh the huge hkhm 
and rock-$ojid sekt has ridden 217 win¬ 
ners, 187 Seconds and 156 thirds ibr a 
total of some S3 million in prize money 
—of which he, kept 10%. Steve would, 
have booted home even more booty had 
he not taken a bad spill at Belmont last 
month. Recovering from a concussion 
and a broken rib, wrist and three fin- 
gers.he expects to be back in the sad¬ 
dle by mid-July. 

Winsome, unspoiled and articulate, 
the 5-ft. l-in. f 95-lb. jockey is on. the 
verge of making megabucks. CBS plans 
a half-hour show on A Day in the Life 
of Steve Cauthen. He has signed a con¬ 
tract with the # International Manage¬ 
ment Group, which packages such su¬ 
perstars as John Havlicek and Arnold 
Palmer. Major advertisers, including ce- 
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LEFT: JOS MORGAN SWINGING) COLLEiM 

McCullough musing; rosin cook 
RELAXING. ASOVE: RICK SYERS RCALTING 

trary and sometimes overlapping cate¬ 
gories: the gifted, the spotters, the dil¬ 
igent and the promoters. Profiles in 
making it and spending it in each group: 


Favored of face or figure, endowed 
perhaps with surprising wit or superb 
hand-eye coordination, lucky in time or 
place, the gifted are destiny's children, 
whose achievements and rewards seem 
as inevitable as they are magical. 

Supcrbug. Steve Cauthen tothe kind 
of folk hero who might have been in* 
vented by television. Son of a blackwhith 


real companies, airlines, men's cosmos 
ics manufacturers and automakers are 
besieging him to appear in commercials 
for their products. In the works are a bi¬ 
ography (The Kid). Cauthen -T shirts, 
bath towels add. posters. Steve has also 
made a record of country and bubble¬ 
gum songs, some of which he wrote. 

Says Michael Halstead, who is Cau¬ 
then’s new manager at I.M.G.: ‘'Racing 
is the biggest spectator sport in the world 
aftbr soccer. Even in areas where there 
are no race tracks, millions of people 
have seen Steve on TV. Clearly, be can 
make money commensurate with the, 
amounts that TV celebrities earn. Sports 
figures mt the Humphrey Bogarts an$. 
Clark Gables of today/* Superbug has, 
boughtbiroseifa new redMew^ipd.. 
gave his parents anewc 
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iMftfty ii impoM Steve. ‘"But 

as for its being the main thing in my 
life, it is not” 

Outback Odyssey . Friday the 13th 
is Colleen McCullough's lucky day. On 
Friday, lune 13, 1975, she started work 
on her second novel, The Thom Birds . 
which was officially published in hard* 
cover by Harper & Row on Friday, May 
13* and has been ascending the bestsell¬ 
er list for a month. Another lucky Fri¬ 
day was last Feb. 25, when she learned 
that the paperback rights to her book 
had been sold in Manhattan for $1.9 mil¬ 
lion, a publishing record. With her earn¬ 
ings from hard-cover sales, magazine 
serializations, nine foreign-language 
editions, plus a TV “maxi-series," “Cor' 
McCullough, 39, will earn at least $5 
million in 1977. 

The novel, set in McCullough's na¬ 
tive Australia, follows three generations 
of an Outback family through two con¬ 
tinents, 54 years and 280.000 words. A 
' riveting evocation of time, place and 
character, it was pounded out at night 
while the author worked by day in the 
Yale University neurology lab. 

McCullough was virtually unknown 
when her Down Under saga hit pay din. 
Says she: “At first I was terribly scared 
and depressed. I could see right away 
that it would mean a whole upheaval of 
my life. 1 never owned a piece of fur¬ 
niture before; I always lived in furnished 
rooms. Now I'll have to build a house." 
Tough. “There's not much point in di¬ 
amonds and furs—I haven't got the face 
or figure,” adds the Junoesque (200-lb.) 
Col, who has long, flanvng red hair, a vi¬ 
vacious, laughing face. She adds: “I've 
quit expecting anything ordinary to hap¬ 
pen to me." 

Platinum Spinner . One hit LP has 
made Peter Frampton. 26, a multimil¬ 
lionaire in a mere 18 months. Framp¬ 
ton Comes Alive! has sold 11 million cop¬ 
ies. earning the transplanted British 
rock star $6.4 million; in addition, he 
grossed $3.5 million in S.R.O. concerts 
across the U.S. last year. It took the 
wispy (5 ft. 7 in., 120 lbs.) guitarist ten 
hard years of experimentation and road 
tours before he hit platinum. Says he 
“I would never have believed 18 months 
ago that I'd be driving around in limos. 
own a Rolls and live this way." 

Living this way, for the tax exile, 
also means pads in Beverly Hills and 
Long Island, as well as a 53-acre estate 
in New York's Westchester County. Life 
hasn't changed that much, he insists: “I 
still watch a lot of TV and play with 
the dogs.” Frampton, whose melodic 
soft-rock Frampton Comes Alive / won 
him Rolling Stones 1976 “Artist of the 
Year" award, has a newly released al¬ 
bum Vm in You and will embark next 
week on a four-month tour. He is also 
starring in a movie version of Sgt. Pep¬ 
per’s Lonely Hearts* Club Band, based 
Oh the Beatles^albumi 'Tve earned ev^ - 
- money,?': he maintains., 
heart." 




Call them seers, diviners, futurists 
or just plain heads-up smart. The spot¬ 
ters are entrepreneurs of fast mind and 
slim purse who have, early on, discerned 
a social trend, a cultural drift or an eco- 
. nomic imperative—and made it from 
noodle to boodle. 

King Pong . Nolan Bushnell, 34, saw 
a future in video computer games. In 
1976 his four-year-old company. Atari 
Inc., the maker of Pong and Other elec¬ 
tronic entertainments, was sold to War¬ 
ner Communications Inc. for $28 mil¬ 
lion; Bushnell remains chairman of the 
Sunnyvale, Calif., company with a six- 
figure salary. 

Bushnell started Atari in 1972, when 
he was 27; the firm was financed by 
Bushnell and a partner with $500. By 
the end of 1973 the company's sales were 
$11 million; they had reached $36 mil¬ 
lion by 1975. 

The 6-ft. 4-in., 200-lb. tycoon says 
of his success: “Not many people have 
the obscure combination of engineering 
education, knowledge of video synthes¬ 
es, and a background of work in an 
amusement park. I do. Add to that 
courses in economics at college and a 
sense of how the financial system 
works, and you get success," In his 
case, that has meant a 15-acre estate 
atop San Francisco Bay, a 41-ft. sail¬ 
boat named, of course. Pong, a l*ake 
Tahoe ski cabin and a Mercedes 
450 SL. A former Mormon who has 
been divorced since 1973, Bushnell ad¬ 
mits to “liking girls." Says he: “l find 
I have phone numbers in a lot of cit¬ 
ies." King Pong hopes ultimately to 
work for the Government in such ar¬ 
eas as energy and law. 

Superstripper. Then there is the 
saga of Frank Burford. who as recent¬ 
ly as 1973 was making $19,000 a year. 
In 1976 his income was more than $4 
million He became a superstripper—of 
coal. A former Emory University law 
professor, Burford returned home to 
West Virginia in 1967 to liquidate his 
ailing father’s highway-construction 
business. Instead, he and a cousin revved 
up the company, branched into truck¬ 
ing and started hauling coal. The part¬ 
ners took over a money-losing coal com¬ 
pany and started acquiring leases on 
vast carboniferous acreage. When coal 
prices soared in the wake of the 1973 
Arab oil embargo, Burford struck it 
rich. He struck it even richer last fall 
by selling his biggest holdings for $10 
million, retaining royalty rights that 
could net him and his partner another 
$10 million. The sad thing, says Bur¬ 
ford, is that “nobody else can do what 
I did. The regulatory facts of life have 
made it impossible.'* To get a strip-min¬ 
ing permit in 1972. for example, cost 
only $5,000 or so; today it takes $50,000 
and up.' 

Buribtti*Ww 47, still lives with his 


Elkins, W./Va., but is planning 
bedroom chalet at Snowshoe, a big new 
ski resort near by. He owns that too. : 

Server Smart. Spotting stock market 
trends takes a special kind of clairvoy¬ 
ance. Marc Howard is, at 36. one of the 
most successful investors on Wall Street. 
Though the past three years have been 
lean and mean for many on the Street, 
Howard in that time has taken home 
millions. His secret, ‘Tm concerned 
more with the market's perception of a 
stock than with the reality of the stock it¬ 
self. 1 can't afford to buy a stock today 
because I think it's going to have great 
earnings in 1982. I buy on the basis of 
what other people are going to think of 
that stock in six months." 

Howard runs a private investment 
portfolio—known as “a hedge fund"— 



Making it from noodle to boodle. 

that has earned more than 1,000% on 
its original investment in 1969. His 
firm's current assets: $20 million plus. 
Anyone who gave Howard $ 10,000 to in¬ 
vest then would have upwards of $ 100,- 
000 today. But then, who would have 
trusted Marc Howard to handle a $2 bet? 
A college dropout who had held 25 dif¬ 
ferent jobs between 1962 and 1969, he 
started Howard Associates on begged 
and borrowed money in a one-bedroom 
apartment in Flatbush. Not until 1973 
did he feel that he could afford a down¬ 
town office and staff He is behind his 
desk by 8 o'clock most mornings, bur¬ 
rowing through 4-ft. piles of research re¬ 
ports. “I've been out for lunch once in 
the last five years." he laments. 

Since he made his Marc, Howard 
has made two significant changes in his 
life-style. “The.first one is that* I can 
W|lk into the office'looking iifcgvthis," 







: he tej4, Waving at his jeans, the Amer¬ 
ican Indian jewelry hanging from his 
neck, and the Coyote T shirt bought at 
the Second Annual Hookers' Ball in 
Manhattan this year. The other major 
change: ‘‘The freedom to do things with¬ 
out regard to what they cost." The things 
include frequent trips abroad with his 
wife Monique, a twelve-cylinder Jaguar 
and a new-found taste for Laphroaig. a 
Scotch malt whisky that sells for $11 a 
fifth. ‘ Five years ago," he says, “1 didn’t 
know what this stuff was." 
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Hard work and its just rewards are 
part of the American dream, a part that 
for some still pays off with a ringading 
jackpot. The diligent rich are those who 
have clearly known what they wanted 
to be and could do—and have risen from 
plod to plutocracy. 

Class Distinction. Consider the lus¬ 
trous case history of Fred Furth, 43. He 



FRIO FURTH MAKING A CASS 

From plod to plutocracy. 

was a relatively unheralded young San 
Francisco attorney in 1967 when he re¬ 
alized the potential rewards of a mas¬ 
sive class-action antitrust suit. The case 
he ultimately fought involved more than 
5,000 plaintiffs who dealt in and used 
wallboards; the defendants, charged 
with price fixing, were seven manufac¬ 
turers of gypsum products. Furth spent 
6 l / 2 years and 5.677 hours on the case. 
In the final settlement, which awarded 
$#2,9 million to the plaintiffs, Furth col¬ 
lected $4.2 million in legal fees. 

Beared in poverty in a northern II- 
/ linois steel town, Furth now has a boom- 
/ jng law firm (twelve attorneys,^ other 
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rich big spenders, he boasts a maroon 
Rolls-Royce, a gold-plated sink and fau¬ 
cets in his office, a $400,000. 15-room 
mansion in the exclusive Sea Cliff sec¬ 
tion of San Francisco, and a 522-acre 
cattle ranch in Sononfa County—and he 
pilots his own Beechcraft Bonanza A-36 
plane. More important, he says, wealth 
"has given me the control over my life 
I always wanted." 

Short-Order Cook. Dr. Robin Cook, 
36, has never been quite sure what he 
wanted to do, and he still isn't. Archae¬ 
ology once interested him, but he de¬ 
cided "there weren't many buried cities 
left." A proficient diver, skier and oil 
painter, he went from medical school 
into the U.S. Navy. On submarine duty, 
Lieut. Commander Cook staved off 
boredom by teaching his shipmates art 
history—and writing a novel. The Year 
of the Intern sold fairly well (250.000 
copies) when it was published in 1972, 
and Cook was hooked. Three years lat¬ 
er, he undertook six months of grinding 
through 100 bestsellers to decide what 
would "capture the interest of the larg¬ 
est group of people.” 

The answer: a medical-mystery- 
thriller Cook spent six weeks writing 
Coma. Published April 26, it is the June 
Literary Guild Selection, has been on 
the bestseller list for three weeks, and is 
now being made into a movie. Advanc¬ 
es from hard-cover, paperback and 
movie deals have topped the miilion- 
dollar mark. A highly regarded ophthal- 
mological surgeon with a medical in¬ 
come of $75,000. Bachelor Cook has 
acquired a house on Beacon Hill, which 
he has restored himself, a 1970 Merce¬ 
des 280 SE convertible, which he bought 
as "a classic," and a new Volkswagen 
Scirocco. He would like to buy "some 
real art" and own a restaurant ("so i'll 
have some place to eat"). And, the au¬ 
thor confesses hesitantly (he is a mod¬ 
est fellow), "some day I would like to 
be ambassador to France." 

The Red Baron. Joe Morgan exudes 
confidence. He always has. At 33, he is 
the best player in baseball. The Nation¬ 
al League's Most Valuable Player for 
two straight years, Morgan says proud¬ 
ly: "I want people to expect a lot of Joe 
Morgan. Success scares some people. 
Me, I have to have it." The Cincinnati 
Reds’ cocky second baseman has a 
three-year contract with the club that 
will net him nearly $1.5 million, but he 
could add substantially to his earnings 
by endorsing more products (he stars in 
several TV commercials) and making 
personal appearances. However, he 
maintains, "I'm a private guy. The less 
1 do after the World Series, the more pri¬ 
vacy I have and the more time to spend 
with my family." 

Little Joe, as he has been called since 
high school day* in Oakland (be is tf 5 
7 in., 162 lbs.), pilot* a bkteinfr 
1977 Cttiillw: 
tug a four-bediwm 
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changed," 

about doing well. I haveachance ror a 
batting title this year. It keep* toe push¬ 
ing." Joe, who has been married for ten 
years to his high school sweetheart, says 
that he would marry her again tomor¬ 
row. He takes college courses in phys¬ 
ical education when he is not hitting 
home runs and stealing bases, and plans 
to be a junior-college baseball coach 
when he retires from the game. Mor¬ 
gan vows: "I’ll never be a fat cat. I’U al¬ 
ways do. constructive things." He feels 
not the slightest twinge of guilt about 
making more money than the President. 
"When people ask me that." he says, 
paraphrasing a famed riposte by Babe 
Ruth, "my answer is: ‘Can the Presi¬ 
dent hit Tom Seaver?’" 



Beyond sheer diligence and hard 
work, there is 4 particular American tra¬ 
dition of salesmanship. The genre lives 
on among those hyperkinetic promoters 
who have latched or lucked onto a prod¬ 
uct of no special utility or promise and 
hustled the hell out of it. 

Cookie Pusher. Chocolate chip 
cookies are not exactly new: they date 
back to colonial times, when they were 
known as tollhouse cookies. It took 
Cookie Pusher Wally Amos. 40, to put 
chic into chips. 

Amos, who was the first black tal¬ 
ent agent to be hired by William Mor¬ 
ris, fell upon hard times in Los Angeles 
and rose again on his Aunt Della’s rec¬ 
ipe for guess-what. Thanks to salivating 
promotion, he is baking six tons of his 
Famous Amos cookies each week at a 
factory in Nutley, N.J., and his original 
shop on Sunset Boulevard; the chewy en¬ 
tremets are sold in bon ton stores from 
Bloomingdale’s to Neiman-Marcus. J.L. 
Hudson’s to Robinson’s. 

Amos got his backing from show biz 
cookie freaks, notably Marvin Gaye and 
Jeff Wald and his wife Helen Reddy, 
who jointly put up $11,000. Says Wald: 
"We invested in it for love, but as it turns 
out, it will probably be a better invest¬ 
ment than any we ever made. It could 
be worth a few million in a couple of 
years." Amos is in the chips (his two- 
year-old company grosses more than $1 
million a year), but he frets incessantly 
about costs (pecans and chocolate have 
more than doubled in price in two years). 
"I’m a hero in Los Angeles," he com¬ 
plains. "but back in Nutley I’m going 
nuts paying for nuts." 

The Ultimate Gumhall. Chewing 
gum is no novelty, either. Only Alan Sil- 
verstone, 35. has made it so. He sees 
himself as a real-life Willie Wonka. He 
even drftses the part of the fictional can- 
dymaker. donning velvet tuxedo, ruffled 
shirt, re# velvet bow tie, top hat an#!' 
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Many a road to megabucks is paved 
with performance ctauses, franchising 
agreements, copyrights, dramatic rights, 
first serial rights and other fine-print 
potholes. Thus prudent travelers have 
for years sought the guidance of an 
agent. Today the fast-talking cigar 
chomper of popular cliche has been re¬ 
placed by a more sophisticated pathfind¬ 
er, a Sherpa of the subclause who is a 
combination salesman, packager, legal 
scholar, investment counselor and spir¬ 
itual adviser. The archetype is, of course, 
the legendary Irving (“Swifty") Lazar, 
still going strong at age 70, whose cli¬ 
ents have ranged from Truman Capote 
to ex-President Richard Nixon. 

A trio of the most successful agents 
and full-service alchemists following the 
trail Swifty blazed. 

MARVIN JOSEPHSON, 50, appears to 
be the antithesis of the popular image 
of an agent, but, unlike many of the mod¬ 
ern breed who prefer euphemisms for 
their trade, he readily admits he is one. 
Soft-voiced, genial, unhurried and con¬ 
servatively dapper, he launched Inter¬ 
national Creative Management in 1955 
with $100 in capital and two clients. 
Robert Keeshan (Captain Kangaroo) 
and Newscaster Charles Collingwood. 
Since then, Josephson has built I.C.M. 
into a $30 million-a-year multinational 
company, embracing agents, a concert¬ 
booking bureau and a TV station. His 
2,250 clients include Actor Laurence 
Olivier, Playwright Tennessee Williams, 
Musician Isaac Stern and Dancer Mi¬ 
khail Baryshnikov. Josephson's empire 
has grown so vast that he now spends 
most of his time delegating and super¬ 
vising. although he stitches together im¬ 
mensely complicated deals (current pro¬ 
ject: a sequel to Gone With the Wind). 
“His astuteness is with procedure, and 
he has an accounting machine in his 
head," says Producer Robert Evans. A 
few clients still receive personal treat¬ 
ment, including Steve McQueen, who 
had left Creative Management Associ¬ 
ates before it was acquired by I.C.M. Jo¬ 
sephson lured him to I.C.M., suggesting 
the possibility of his playing a latter-day 
Rhett Butler. Though Josephson is of¬ 
ten seen watering his clients at the Bev¬ 
erly Hills Hotel Polo Lounge, he shuns 
Hollywood glitter and lives quietly in a 
Manhattan penthouse with his second 
wife. He strenuously avoids personal 
publicity, preferring to maintain the 
I.C.M. image of dignity and profession¬ 
alism. Says longtime client Harry Rea- 
soner of ABC: “He's concerned about 
your progress, but he knows when to tell 
you to shut up." 

$US MENGERS, 39, is vice president 
and resident Hollywood flesh peddler 
for I.C.M., but she might as well work 
for Mg BelL.ln her Beverly HUls pa¬ 


lazzo, the silken-haired, avocado-shaped 
agent has 14 phones and a wats line 
on which she curses and cajoles (in her 
soft little-girl voice) at least 80 people a 
day. After her 1973 marriage to Screen¬ 
writer Jean-Claude Tramont, Mongers 
reports, she spent most of their honey¬ 
moon in telephone booths on various 
Greek islands, i’m a hustler," she ad¬ 
mits, but she does not like to be called a 
“packager." She considers herself in¬ 
stead a “liaison between the motion pic¬ 
ture community and the artist." Men- 
gers' well-pruned roster of artists 
includes Candice Bergen, Peter Bogda¬ 
novich, Gene Hackman, Ali MacGraw, 
Ryan O'Neal. Burt Reynolds and Bar¬ 
bra Streisand, whose Mengers-arranged 
role in A Star is Bom last year earned 
the Brillo-headed diva about $10 mil¬ 
lion, minus the agency's 10%. (The story 
goes that when a frightened Streisand 
wanted to leave Hollywood after the 
murder of Sharon Tate, Mongers calmed 
her down. Stars were not being mur¬ 
dered, Mengers reassured her, only “fea¬ 
tured players.") Mengers slyly arranged 
for Director Mike Nichols to “discover" 
Client Ann-Margret by inviting them 
both to one of her frequent dinner par¬ 
ties. “If a person comes to my house for 
dinner, he has to return my call the next 
day," she says. A former $135-a-week 
secretary for the William Morris Agen¬ 
cy in New York, Mengers now makes 
more than $300,000 a year, wields a 
$40,000 expense account, and has just 
about everything else she wants. Except 
George C. Scott as a client, and a body 
like Candice Bergen's. 

MARK McCORMACK, 46. has a spe¬ 
cial gift: he turns muscle into gold off 
the playing field, for which he takes a 
hefty 15% to 40% of his client’s earn¬ 
ings. His Cleveland-based International 
Management Group represents 250 golf¬ 
ers (Jack Nicklaus, Gary Player), ten¬ 
nis stars (Rod Laver, Bjorn Borg) and 
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other athletes, has some 300 employees 
and last year grossed $35 million. Ar¬ 
nold Palmer, one of McCormack’s first 
clients and closest friends, now earns 
about $350,000 a year, only some 5% of 
it from golfing. McCormack can even 
make financial champions out of novices 
—like Laura Baugh, a photogenic am¬ 
ateur golfer whom he sent off to Japan 
at age 17; that year she won no match¬ 
es but earned nearly $100,000 from en¬ 
dorsements, product tie-ins and televi¬ 
sion appearances. Still, he is not a man 
of infinite patience and readily shucks 
clients who are uncooperative or past 
their prime. A former college golfer 
turned lawyer and the father of three, 
McCormack, almost singlehanded, per¬ 
suaded the networks to televise profes¬ 
sional tennis by lining up sponsors him¬ 
self, and he is the promotional genius 
behind such TV sweat derbies as Ce¬ 
lebrity Superstars and the N.F.L. Arm- 
Wrestling Championship—all of which 
are well-stocked with I.M.G. clients. 
“I'm not an agent," says McCormack. 
“I'm an engineer of careers." 









degrees in law, business administration 
and economics. But Uncle Al, the Kid* 
dies' Pal, as he thinlcs of himself, is not 
just living out a childhood fantasy. The 
owner of Oakland's U S. Chewing Gum 
Manufacturing Co. since 1974. he pumps 
gum like Fuller pumped brushes. “We'll 
do about $6 million this year." he says 
happily. “About 1 5 billion gumballs" 
Early in 1976 Uncle Al became a mil¬ 
lionaire. He has jawbreaking novelties 
such as a nonmelting ice cream cone in 
28 flavors, the solid-chicle Pterodactyl 
Egg (“You sit on it for 800 days non¬ 
stop). Purple Poppers, Puckeroos, Pow- 
ies and. most recently, Fu Man Chews, 
which are chewable Chinese checkers. 
Bachelor Silvarstoje says. “My life 


Byers* secret has been to specialize in 
selling fellow veterans relatively inex¬ 
pensive homes with VA-guaranteed 
loans. Says he: “We sell an average of 
100 houses a month in the $60,000-and- 
below market. We make money on vol¬ 
ume. not high-priced individual units. 
We're kind of like McDonald's.” 

And how are the newly rich different 
—from their previous selves, from their 
visions of opulence, from their once and 
future friends? Not a great deal. 

Despite her $1 million-a-year con¬ 
tract with ABC-TV, Barbara Walters still 
lives in the midtown Manhattan apart¬ 
ment that she has occupied for 15 years. 
“You'd think she'd buy a house in the 


like headihg Kiwams drl 
golf, drinking tffl dgWn, and beta| sick 
in bedi Though they often complain 
about their limited playtime/almost Sail 
the nouveaux share a drive to accumu¬ 
late assets beyond any expectation of liq¬ 
uidating the lucre. 

In some cases, the compilation of 
cash can only be understood as an in¬ 
tellectual challenge. Take rich Rich 
Dennis, 28, who is unmarried, lives with 
his parents in a modest Southside Chi¬ 
cago bungalow and is one of the world's 
smartest commodity traders. He has 
made close to $10 million. If you want 
to get rich, he advises, “you can't have 
the usual attitude toward money. If you 
think of every dollar you lose on the 
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hasn't changed very much, but I'm en¬ 
joying it more all the time." 

Vietnamfcaiion. Rick Byers, 28, is 
a supersalesman who stumbled into real 
estate He makes it all sound simple: 
“All there is to real estate is running 
your mouth a bit, knocking on doors and 
asking people if they want to sell their 
house 1 could take any wino off Fifth 
and Main and make him a millionaire 
salesman." By running, knocking, ask¬ 
ing and recruiting. Byers has acquired 
more than $5 million worth of property 
in Southern California's Orange County, 
which boasts some of the nation's high¬ 
est-priced real estate 

A Viet Nam veteran who employs 
30 Vietveis as salesmen, Byers in the 
past four years has sold more houses 
thih'any other real estate agent in the 


country," says one close friend. “But no. 
she barely has time for weekends.” 

Or consider Henry Kissinger. Un¬ 
derstandably. Citizen K's style has 
changed perceptibly from that of the 
shuttle diplomat. To be sure, he jets by 
choice these days to Mexico rather than 
the Middle East, and has trimmed the 
embonpoint. Nonetheless, says an old 
Washington pal, “Henry's still doing the 
same things—it's just that he’s paying 
for most of them now.” 

He can afford to: Author K's rev¬ 
enues from his memoirs arc expected 
to reach the $5 million mark, to which 
his five-year contract with NBC may add 
another $1.5 million. 

For Farrah Fawcett-Majors, fame 
and fortune at 30 means that she and 
Husband Lee Majors (Six Million Dol¬ 
lar Man) can hardly poke their heads 
out of their big Bel Air home without 
being mobbed. Says the Texas-born pri- 
ma inter pares star of TV's Charlie .r An¬ 
gels: "The spontaneity is gone. We used 
to be able to fly to Las Vegas for a night. 
Now if we want to go away we have to 
rent a place on a desert island as Mr. 
and Mrs. Doe.” Los Angeles Author 
Nicholas Meyer, also 30 and a new mil¬ 
lionaire. finds that his loot has made lit¬ 
tle difference to his life. Despite the im¬ 
mense success of his two Sherlock 
Holmesian pastiches. The Seven-Per- 
Cent Solution (he also scripted the film) 
and The West End Horror. Meyer ob¬ 
serves: “Everyone has this one fantasy 
about success and money, that it will 
solve all his problems. Money will do 
this in the short term: it will pay the 
bills. But it throws the real problems into 
sharp relief. Like, why can't one sus¬ 
tain a relationship 7 " 

The harvest of Roots has yet to make 
Author Alex Haley feel relaxed. Though 
he will garner at least $5 million from 
his book, Haley's comet is sputtering. 
He is dead tired. He has been out on 
the lecture circuit or visiting Gambia or 
receiving honorary degrees almost ev¬ 
ery day of the month. As for his me¬ 
gabucks. Haley says that so far they have 
enabled him only to get out of debt, 


commodities market as a bucket of coal 
you'll have to shovel some day, then 
you're bound to be a bad trader.” A one¬ 
time philosophy student at De Paul Uni¬ 
versity, Dennis has observed: “People in 
my business have a tendency to self-de¬ 
struct. I think it's far more important 
to know what Freud thinks about death 
wishes than what Milton Friedman 
thinks about deficit spending." 

Few of the rapid self-enrichers seem 
to be motivated by greed. It seems more 
likely that they recognize “money, purer 
simple " in Bagehot's phrase, as the 
shortest, speediest route to public recog¬ 
nition, self-esteem and power—or, sim¬ 
ply, security in a threatening world. 

The dominant personality trait is the 
willingness to gamble. Ballerina Asso- 
luta Natalia Makarova, who now makes 
about $300,000 a year from her danc¬ 
ing, took a great risk in defecting from 
the Kirov Ballet to perform in the alien 
world of Western ballet But then Na¬ 
tasha, 36, has always been supremely 
confident of her talent Recalling an old 
Russian proverb, she observes- “It is bad 
soldier who does not expect to be 
general" 

Avers Real Estate Tycoon Byers: “I 
could lose my millions tomorrow and 1 
wouldn't care, because 1 could make it 
all back in six months. I do just what fail¬ 
ures are afraid to do." Coal King Bur- 
ford puts the probability theory anoth¬ 
er way: “Failure does not count. If you 
accept this, you'll be successful. It's what 
I call the Ty Cobb theory of success. In 
the same year that Cobb set the record 
for the number of bases stolen, he also 
had a lot of failures. There were ten or 
twelve men who had better percentages 
of success. What causes most people to 
fail is that after one failure they just stop 
trying." 

Kipling. Samuel Smiles, Horatio Al¬ 
ger, Dr. Pangloss, J. Paul Getty, John 
D. Rockefeller, the Carnegies (Andrew 
and Dale) and countless other evange¬ 
lists of true grit have all in their time pro¬ 
moted the same if-at-first-you-don’t* 
succeed philosophy for nearly a century. 
From the evidence, there was probably 


A bachelor, he inhabits some Whether or not they are happy, it never a time or place in which their les- 
fai&y real estate of his own in Newport seems almost an axiom that the rapidly sons were more applicable or more ricta- 
ftewh and several days a month jets off rich fritter few hours frivolously. They ly rewarded than they are in the U.S 



A Prescription for 

Emulating the U.S. President’s an¬ 
nual State of the Union report to the 
American people, the United Nations 
this week issued its annual ‘’state of the 
environment'’ report to the people of the 
world. Presented this year by Mostafa 
Kamal Tolba, an Egyptian microbiol¬ 
ogist who is executive director of the 
U.N.’s Environment Program, the 15- 
page document acknowledges that there 
are some environmental success stories 
—in efforts to cut down oil pollution of 
the seas, clean up rivers, safeguard cer¬ 
tain species of wildlife and prevent the 
misuse of pesticides. But the report fo¬ 
cuses on four areas in which man's ac¬ 
tivities are proving hazardous to the en¬ 
vironment and to life itself: 

OZONE DESTRUCTION. The layer of 
ozone, a highly reactive form of oxy¬ 
gen, in the stratosphere absorbs much 
of the ultraviolet radiation from the sun, 
protecting humans and other organisms 
from an overdose of these solar rays. But 
the layer is fragile, susceptible to a num¬ 
ber of chemicals that convert ozone back 
into ordinary oxygen. According to the 
U.N. report, the widespread use of fluo¬ 
rocarbons as propellants for aerosol 
spray deodorants and other products 
may have already depleted the ozone 
layer by l %, and could cut it by as much 
as 10% by the year 2050 unless the use 
of fluorocarbons is reduced. 

The accelerating use of nitrogen fer¬ 
tilizers, which are converted by bacte¬ 
ria into nitrogen oxides that eventually 
rise into the stratosphere, could result 
in the destruction of as much as anoth¬ 
er 15% of the ozone layer. Most disas¬ 
trous would be a large-scale nuclear war. 
which would blast enough nitrogen ox¬ 
ides into the atmosphere to reduce the 



World Survival 

ozone layer by as much as 70% for a pe¬ 
riod of from five to ten years. Even a 
slight increase in ultraviolet rays seems 
to cause a higher incidence of skin can¬ 
cer, and a significant depletion of the 
ozone layer could cause far-reaching 
damage to plant and animal life and 
trigger drastic climatic changes. 

CANCER. Some forms of cancer are 
caused by such natural factors as he¬ 
redity and viruses. But many cancers 
are brought on—especially in the in¬ 
dustrialized parts of the world—by en¬ 
vironmental factors As the U.N. re¬ 
port explains, the cancers “relate to 
the air people breathe or the water 
they drink, to the environment in which 
they work or live, to their personal 
diet or way of life.” In industrialized 
societies, environmental factors have al¬ 
ready been proved to be responsible 
for up to 40% of all human cancers; 
for example, doctors have found a high 
incidence of an otherwise rare form of 
lung cancer in workers exposed to as¬ 
bestos, and are discovering another rare 
form of liver cancer among those who 
have worked with vinyl chloride. In 
1958, a British physician named John 
Higginson was challenged by a skep¬ 
tical scientific community when he sug¬ 
gested that 70% to 80% of all cancers 
are environmental in origin. Now many 
scientists suspect that the actual figure 
may be closer to 90%. 

FIREWOOD SHORTAGES. While in¬ 
dustrialized nations worry about dwin¬ 
dling oil supplies, a growing shortage of 
firewood is causing a ’’poor man’s en¬ 
ergy crisis” in the developing nations, 
where firewood is often the only avail¬ 
able fuel. In India and in Africa south 
of the Sahara, firewood is in such short 


supply that villagers may travel up to 
50 kilometers (more than 30 miles) to 
gather it and bring it home, in Niger, 
wood is so expensive that a laborer must 
spend nearly a quarter of his income on 
fuel. Elsewhere, the search for firewood 
is helping to create new deserts. Almost 
all the trees within 70 kilometers (44 
miles) of Ouagadougou in Upper Volta 
have already been consumed as fuel by 
the city’s inhabitants. Now the circle of 
naked land is expanding. 

SOIL LOSS. The soil available for man 
to grow his crops is rapidly being frit¬ 
tered away by overcultivation, misman¬ 
agement and carelessness. Soil erosion 
may cost the world as much as 2 5 bil¬ 
lion metric tons of soil a year, and has al¬ 
ready reduced much of North Africa 
—once the Roman Empire’s granary 
—to desert areas that must import most 
of their food. Improper irrigation, which 
can lead to salinization and waterlog¬ 
ging, is taking another 200,000 to 300,- 
000 hectares (500,000 to 750,000 acres) 
of land out of production each year. As 
the world’s population and demand for 
food rise, these soil losses become in¬ 
creasingly crucial. 

The U.N. report notes that some 
countries have acted unilaterally to less¬ 
en the environmental ills that plague 
them. For example, it commends the 
U.S. for its actions to discourage use of 
fluorocarbons and to monitor workers' 
exposure to cancer-causing substances, 
it praises Pakistan for a massive refor¬ 
estation program aimed at preventing 
soil erosion and the silting of dams and 
rivers. But it also warns that these uni¬ 
lateral moves are not enough to remove 
the threats to man’s well-being and calls 
for international collaboration “on a 
scale not seen so far in the history of 
mankind” to save the environment from 
irreparable damage. ^ 
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JOBS 

The Court Strikes a Blow for Seniority 


After passage of the landmark Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, federal courts re¬ 
sponded sympathetically to lawsuits 
seeking an end to job discrimination in 
U S industry. The result has been mea¬ 
surable progress in the hiring and pro¬ 
motion of blacks, other minorities and 
women. Last week the Supreme Court 
took a step that seemed to brake the 
thrust of the past dozen-odd years. In a 
7-to-2 decision, the court struck a blow 
for union seniority systems and weak¬ 
ened the basis for so-called past-discrim¬ 
ination suits. Through such suits minor¬ 
ity-group workers have won retroactive 
seniority over whites and, in some cases, 
millions of dollars in back pay. 

Specifically, the court ruled that a se¬ 
niority system was not necessarily ille¬ 
gal even if its effect was to favor white 
males over others in bidding for pro¬ 
motions, protection from layoffs and 
similar benefits of years on the job. Jus¬ 
tice Potter Stewart, expressing the ma¬ 
jority’s opinion, wrote that “bona fide” 
seniority systems with no overt racial 
underpinnings are not unlawful, even 
though such systems may in practice 
have the impact of discriminating 
against certain workers. As for discrim¬ 
ination that occurred prior to passage 
of the 1964 Civil Rights Act, the'court 
ruled that “no person may be given ret¬ 
roactive seniority to a date earlier than 
the effective date of the act.” In passing 
the legislation, Stewart said, it was not 
the intent of Congress to “destroy or wa¬ 
ter down the vested seniority rights of 
employees simply because their employ¬ 
ed had engaged in discrimination prior 
to the passage of the act.” 

J Seniority lists that deliberately dis¬ 
criminate are still illegal, whether they 
were started before or after the 1964. act. 


But that concession gave little comfort 
to lawyers who have waged crusades 
against job bias. Proving that a senior¬ 
ity system was set up with the intent to 
discriminate is extraordinarily difficult. 
The result: last week’s decision almost 
eliminates long-established seniority 
systems as whipping boys for job-bias 
activists. 

Said n.a.a.c.p Washington Bureau 
Director Clarence Mitchell: “It seems 
to me that the court did not do its home¬ 
work—or at least that seven Justices did 
not—because the decision distorts the 
clear intent of Congress. Congress did 
not intend to preserve a discriminatory 
seniority system.” The two dissenting 
Justices, Thurgood Marshall and Wil¬ 
liam J. Brennan, called the decision 
“devastating.” They said it worked 
against the spirit of the court’s own rul¬ 
ing last year that retroactive seniority 
must be granted to workers who can 
prove job bias (Time, April 5,1976). 

Dual System. Last week's decision 
ended a long and hard-fought case 
against the Teamsters and T.I.M.E.-DC, 
Inc , a trucking company based in Lub¬ 
bock, Texas, which the Government ac¬ 
cused of discriminating against blacks 
and Hispanics in deciding who would 
get over-the-road driving jobs. As re¬ 
cently as 1971, only 13 of the compa¬ 
ny’s 1,828 over-the-road drivers were 
members of minorities. Like almost all 
trucking companies. T.I.M.E.-DC had 
two seniority systems, one for over-the- 
road drivers, the other for workers in 
more menial jobs. If a warehouse cargo 
loader became a driver, he had to begin 
building seniority all over-again at 
his truck terminal. The Government 
claimed that was unjust, especially for 
blacks, who would have begun budding 


seniority as drivers had they not been 
confined to menial jobs in the first place. 
In its decision, the court majority found 
that the dual system, for all its faults, 
did not “have its genesis in racial dis¬ 
crimination.’’ nor did it penalize blacks 
or other minorities more than it did 
whites who started on the loading dock. 

What impact will the decision have? 
In theory, it could lead to the reopening 
of big job-discrimination cases already 
settled by consent decree, such as those 
involving A T A T and big U.S. steel¬ 
makers. All have moved decisively to 
upgrade blacks and other minorities. But 
no organized group is likely to challenge 
those programs, and companies and 
unions will probably keep them intact, 
for public relations reasons if no others. 

The Supreme Court ruling, however, 
is likely to discourage civil rights ac¬ 
tivists from filing, or prevent them from 
winning, new antibias cases asking for 
retroactive seniority for large groups 
of workers going back to the date of orig¬ 
inal hire. It also casts a shadow over 
new seniority systems, benefiting mi¬ 
norities, that have been negotiated be¬ 
tween companies and unions; when 
those contracts come up for renego¬ 
tiation, white unionists may argue that 
there is no court compulsion to keep 
the new systems. Some lawyers predict 
that another effect of the ruling will 
be to prompt a flood of “reverse dis¬ 
crimination’ 1 suits by white males claim¬ 
ing that they were held back so that 
women and blacks could catch up. The 
leading reverse-discrimination case, 
filed by a white student who was de¬ 
nied admission to the University of Cal¬ 
ifornia at Davis Medical School, is head¬ 
ed for argument before the (Supreme 
Court next fall orwmtejr. 




SCANDALS 

Kickbacks in Living Color 


The flood of Japanese TV sets on 
the U.S. market has long been a sore 
point with American TV manufacturers 
and labor unions. By one estimate, 
70,000 jobs have been lost to Japanese 
imports, which last year accounted for 
2.9 million sets, or 38% of the do¬ 
mestic market. In May, the Carter Ad¬ 
ministration worked out a deal with 
Japanese makers to limit imports. But 
now the picture is darkening again; 
U.S. Government investigators are 
probing charges that Japanese man¬ 
ufacturers have been making illegal 
kickbacks to U.S. importers as a way 
of getting around federal "antidumping" 
regulations, and selling color TV sets 
in the U.S. at bargain-basement prices. 
Government sources told Time that 


believe any large American buyer did 
not have the opportunity to get in¬ 
volved." A senior official at the U.S. em¬ 
bassy in Tokyo told Timk last week that 
86 U.S. importers—presumably distrib¬ 
utors and retailers, including some well- 
known chain stores—are under inves¬ 
tigation. Worried embassy officials 
concede that they are convinced a ma¬ 
jor scandal is about to break. 

At this point, two separate investi¬ 
gations are under way. One is by the 
U.S. Customs Service, the Treasury and 
the Department of Justice. They are 
looking into allegations of false invoic¬ 
ing by Japanese makers to avoid pay¬ 
ing dumping duties. This is the probe 
that has turned up the kickback charg¬ 
es. The second investigation is by the 


This concern is voiced especially 
sharply by Yale Professor Robert Trif- 
fin, a member of Time's Board of Econ¬ 
omists who was a chief architect of the 
West's postwar monetary system. Ac¬ 
cording to his calculations, foreign loans 
made by the world's private banks 
surged from $100 billion in 1969 to $548 
billion last year. Swiss banks accounted 
for $56 billion of the loans outstanding 
last year, French banks $42 billion and 
German banks $22 billion But U.S. 
banks and their overseas branches were 
by far the most aggressive lenders. Their 
loan commitments at the end of last year 
totaled $207 billion, almost eight times 
the $27 billion of 1969. 

OPEC Surpluses. The quickening 
flow of loans to those ldcs that do not 
produce oil is particularly bothersome 
A study by Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. 
shows that net new international bor¬ 
rowing by these countries leaped by $109 
billion from only 1974 through 1976. In 
all. the non-oil ldcs now owe about $180 


one executive of a U.S. importing 
company has admitted that his firm 
has received millions of dollars in 
such kickbacks. John Nevin, chairman 
of Zenith, the U.S. company whose com¬ 
plaint touched off the investigation 
about a year ago, calls the kickback 
probe "the largest customs fraud in¬ 
vestigation I know of." 

Illegal Rebates. The kickbacks 
supposedly work this way: if a Japanese 
manufacturer sells a TV set in the U.S. 
for a price lower than it charges for the 
same set in Japan, that constitutes 
"dumping" under international trade 
rules and subjects the manufacturer to 
a penalty tariff. So the Japanese man¬ 
ufacturer quotes the U.S. importer an of¬ 
ficial price equal to the Japanese price, 
then makes under-the-table payments 
—in effect, illegal rebates—that allow 
the U.S. company to offer the set at 
prices that undercut U.S.-made TVs by 
$100 or more. Sometimes the payments 
are disguised as rebates or "credits" for 
advertising or shipping. 


U.S. International Trade Commission. 
Its lawyers are checking the possibility 
of unfair trade practices by the Japa¬ 
nese (a noncriminal charge), and they 
have talked to officials of Hitachi, San¬ 
yo, Sharp. Toshiba and Mitsubishi. 

Investigators also suspect, though 
they cannot yet prove, that the Japa¬ 
nese may have pressured the Nixon 
White House—or sought its favor—into 
backing off from any firm action against 
dumping. The Japanese TV industry 
was found guilty of dumping by U.S. au¬ 
thorities in 1971, but no dumping pen¬ 
alties were ever assessed. In 1973 the 
Japanese did raise official prices of TV 
sets sold in the U.S. Right after that, 
the kickbacks supposedly began. 

If the kickback allegations are ul¬ 
timately proved to be true, Japanese 
manufacturers doubtless will face fines 
and perhaps even stiffer penalties at the 
hands of the Carter Administration, 
which, while in a flexible negotiating 
mood, seems determined to enforce the 
rules of trade. The elimination of any 


Zenith Chairman Nevin claims that 
the practice has been going on for years 
and; that several' mg Japanese makers 

of U.S. 


kickbacks would help preserve the U.S. 
TV manufacturing industry, but con¬ 
sumers would eventually pick up the tab 
In this form of higher pri ces for sets made 
in Japan. 


billion. Such a huge expansion of over- 
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possibility of a series. Of defaults that 
could cause panic to spread through in¬ 
ternational banking So far, hanks have 
managed to avoid this danger by renew¬ 
ing the loans or stretching out payments 
for some of the poorest countries. Yet 
the threat remains. 

The surge in lending has been 
spurred by the vast balance of payments 
surpluses piled up by members of the 
OPEC oil cartel. In particular, Saudi Ara¬ 
bia, Kuwait and the United Arab Emir¬ 
ates have been unable to spend their 
new-found wealth fast enough, and they 
have deposited enormous sums in such 
major U.S. banks as Citibank, Chase 
Manhattan, Morgan Guaranty and 
Bank of America. Trillin reports that 
“at the end of last year, genera) mon¬ 
etary liabilities of the U.S.—including 
foreign deposits in U.S. banks and their 
overseas branches, as well as Treasury 
obligations purchased by foreigners 
—amounted to $280 billion, almost five 
times as large as they were in 1969.“ 

Politicol Pressures. To keep this 
flood of cash moving and to make a prof¬ 
it, U S. banks have been lending these 
funds to LDCs. But, Triffin believes, in 
taking on this responsibility the banks 
are making themselves too vulnerable 
to pressures from their oil-rich depos¬ 
itors. In any disagreement with U.S. pol¬ 
icy, a bloc of OPEC nations could quick¬ 
ly withdraw its deposits, possibly leading 
to a dangerous disruption in the foreign 
exchange market. 

Bankers arc confident, however, 
that if they get in real trouble the Gov¬ 
ernment will either rescue the debtor 
country through some international 
funding operation or bail out the banks 
directly Yet even a successful rescue op¬ 
eration could send dangerous reverber¬ 
ations through the system. 

At the very least, more of the bur¬ 
den of lending to LDCs should be shift¬ 
ed to the World Bank and the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund. That, of 
course, would require additional funding 
by rich nations for these lending insti¬ 
tutions. One major benefit of a strength¬ 
ened IMF and World Bank: they could 
lay down loan conditions that would re¬ 
quire borrowing countries to cut unnec- 
essary spending and take other steps to 
reduce inflation. 

In addition, Triffin believes, U.S. 
monetary authorities—including the 
Federal Reserve Board and the Comp¬ 
troller of the Currency—should use their 
influence to persuade major U S. banks 
to rein in the particularly openhanded 
lending policies of their foreign branch¬ 
es, especially in places like the Cayman 
Islands and the Bahamas. At present 
these branches are subject to few of the 
dbtecks that the Government places on 
located in the U.S. 

Triffln s views are echoed by other 
critics. Congressman Henry Reuss, the 
influential Wisconsin Democrat' whq 
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of lending lb EDCs from private US. 
banks. ERB Chairman Arthur Burns 
called on American banks; to Take a 
hard look at their overseas lending pol¬ 
icies. Burns spoke of borrowings “that 
are uncomfortably large in relation to 
the debt-servicing capabilities of many 
countries.” 

Most bankers, however, insist that 
the worries are exaggerated. $ays Har¬ 
ry Taylor, executive vice president of 
Manufacturers Hanover Trust: “Each 
lending bank regularly reviews condi¬ 
tions in a particular borrowing country 
and makes a decision about what the 
country's lending limit should 
Moreover, bankers point out, most of 
their loans are concentrated among 
richer and more productive LDCs where 
the risk of default presumably is lowest 
—such countries as Brazil, Mexico and 
South Korea. By contrast, countries like 
Pakistan, Peruand Ghana get little com¬ 
mercial-bank credit. Finally, bankers 
argue, a substantial cut in foreign loans 
now could lead to social and political dis¬ 
ruption in some LDCs and bring on the 
very defaults that critics fear. 

Such arguments do not persuade 
those critics If the attitudes of Burns, 
Reuss and Triffin are any indication, the 
pressure to put more restraints on the 
banks' foreign lending policies can only 
grow in the months ahead. 


PROPHECIES 

Doom for Fun and Profit 

A banker who can write is unusual 
enough. A banker who starts writing 
novels in jail, and transmutes global 
finance and oil politics into plausible 
thrillers about world economic collapse 
—well, there is only one: Paul Erdman. 
His third novel* The Crash 


of 79. is m its 25th 



is diverting nc* only 
but also corporate ex4c&tb^*tttt ifiv* - 
emment officials, who amirs each dthbr 
that its forecast of doom wiltnoi coma 
true. Certainly not. Of course not. 

Nonetheless, what sets the book 
apart from other current bestseller;!* 
its eerie believability. Out of .resins of y 
newspaper and magazine Clippings, 
chats with former banking cronies, Mid¬ 
dle East experts and even a nuclear 
physicist* ferdman has fashioned a grist¬ 
ly tale of international power politics 
and financial double-dealing that bring 
on a global economic calamity. ■ ‘ 

Banned In Iran. Anyone who ha$ 
read a newspaper in the past three years 
will recognize real-world dilemmas: a 
politically volatile Middle East, with 
Saudi Arabia^ and Iran at loggerheads 
over oil prices; New York's banks hun¬ 
gering for Arab oil revenues to fend off a 
looming liquidity crunch; a spreading 
Middle Eastern arms race, with the U.S. 
shipping ultramodern weaponry to all 
takers in a frenetic struggle to retain in¬ 
fluence and hold the Soviets at arm's 
length. The villain is the Shah of Iran, 
who appears a& a double-dealing mega¬ 
lomaniac bent on re-establishing the 
Persian empire by military, conquest, 
and secretly developing a nuclear arse¬ 
nal with which to blackmail his Arab 
neighbors. By story's end, the Western 
world is in shambles, with America's 
banks engulfed in a depositors' panic, su¬ 
permarkets emptied by frantic hoarders, 
and half the world's oil reserves contam¬ 
inated by nuclear fallout. 

Serious students of Middle Eastern 
affairs dismiss ETdman's scenario as 
wildly improbable, but his book is still 
being bought by many people who do 
not ordinarily purchase thrillers. Known 
readers include many of the corporate 
executives who attended the Time Inc. 
Energy Conference in Williamsburg, 


NOVELIST ERDMAN AT WORK ON MANUSCRIPT 






thought /itwaa ftm reading) but t certain- 
lydon’t cake it seriously*); and softie dip* 
lomatis at the Iranian embassy inWash- 
ington, The book is banned in Iran itself, 
but Western visitors keep being asked by 
Iranian friends to bring back copies 
when they return. 

Erdman comes to his subject with 
the sure hand of one who knows, from 
the inside, what lurks in the hearts of 
financial razzle-dazzle artists. A grad¬ 
uate of Georgetown University's School 
of Foreign Service, he picked up a Ph.D. 
in economics from the University of Ba¬ 
sel in 1957, then landed a job doing long- 
range forecasting for the Stanford Re¬ 
search Institute. Later he became a V.P. 
for a Bermuda-based investment com¬ 
pany, then a co-founder of a small Swiss 
bank. The bank flourished, was subse¬ 
quently bought out by United California 
Bank, and Erdman found himself wheel¬ 
ing and dealing in multimillion-doUar 
projects around the world. But in 1970 
several officers in the bank's trading de¬ 
partment illegally used $40 million of 
depositors' hinds to speculate in com¬ 
modities futures. Though no depositors 
lost money on the deals, Erdman, as the 
bank's president, was clapped in a Ba¬ 
sel jail along with six other officers. Ten 
months later he was permitted to post 
bail, and left Switzerland—presumably 
forever. He was later tried in absentia 
and given an eight-year prison sentence 
that he faces if he ever returns. 

Finanf ial Flicks. Erdman's cell was 
comfortable enough:, a room in a former 
Basel monastery where the authorities 
allowed him .to ordei* dinner and wines 
sent in from nearby restaurants. But, not 
knowing how long he would stay, Erd¬ 
man started writing a novel about gold 
speculators. Says he: "I had just come off 
the excitement of international banking 
and 1 was hill of theories. Primarily, 1 
was convinced the world was facing the 
first cataclysmic financial events since 
World War II, a massive increase in the 
price of gold and devaluation of the dol¬ 
lar/’ The book. The Billion Dollar Sure 
Thing. first appeared in Europe in 1973, 
became an international bestseller and 
prompted Erdman to write another, The 
Stiver Bears ."Both have been bought by 
Hollywood; the movie version of The Sil¬ 
ver Bears, starring Michael Caine, will 
4 oe released in November. 

Now a full-time writer, Erdman di¬ 
vides his time between his magnificent 
redwood contemporary home overlook¬ 
ing San Francisco Bay and a 40-acre 
ranch in Sonoma. He is wel^along on 
his fourth novel about “international 
corporate bribery 1 ’—which seemingly 
would not find a market if The Crash of 
79 actually occurs. Erdman happily ad- 
nit. tint it probably will not; he wrote 
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U.M.W. CANDIDATES MILLER (LEFT), PATRICK (TOP) A PATTERSON CAMPAtQNJKO ■ 


LABOR • 

Chaos in the Mines « 

“This union’s falling apart. We’ve 
got no unity, no leadership. We're at the 
mercy of management. If you vote for 
me, I'll make the lyiipn great again.” 
Having delivered that pitch, Harry Pat¬ 
rick, one of three candidates for pres¬ 
ident of the United Mine Workers, wipes 
the sweat frtim his brow and circles the 
spartan bathhouse of Ike Eccles* mine 
near Beckley, W. Va.,/looking for an¬ 
other hand to shake. The mineral, en-’ 
crusted with coal dust arid bathed in the 
harsh glare of mercury*taporlamps, eye 
him as they change shifts at midnight. 
“IDon't make no difference who gets 
elected,” grumbles Jim Pavlik after Pat¬ 
rick passes by. “They ail promise you ev¬ 
erything and produce nothing.” 

That cynicism is rampant in the na¬ 
tion’s coal fields as the 280,000 working 
and retired members of the U.M.W. pre¬ 
pare to vote next week. Yet the election 
could not be more pivotal. With its lead¬ 
ership preoccupied by bitter htttamural 
power struggles and its membership 
caught up in a seemingly endless series 
of wildcat strikes, the U.M,.4y. , has< 
reached the brink of dirintegttttfoh^iiiR, 
when President Carter's energy, policy 
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ershijJ for the mine workers, the forth¬ 
coming cofil;boom could well bust the * 
Union. Cdftipanies will either start ne¬ 
gotiating contracts at a local, rather than 
national level, or simply turn to non- - 
union mines. Ndn-U.M.W. mines al¬ 
ready provide 40% of the nation's coal. 

The campaign pits incumbent Pres¬ 
ident Arnold Miller, 54, a taciturn, pal¬ 
lid veteran of 22 years in the mines, 
against an old friend and an old foe. 
The former ally is Patrick, 46, a fiery re- 
* farther who helped Miller oust the cor¬ 
rupt regime of W.A. (“Tony”) Boyle five 
yedrs.ggo; Patrick is now* U.M.W. sec- . 
retary-treasurer. The longtime Miller 
opponent is Lee Rev Patterson, 42, a 
onetime crony of Boyle Vand a member 
of the union's executive board. Milter < 
appears to be the frof\jt runner; Patter¬ 
son, benefiting from a split in the re¬ 
form* vote hetween Miller and Patriak* 
seems to be second gnd gaining. 

Personal Abuse. AU .three have 
run their campaigns on shoestring bud- * 
gqts with litoited staffs out of dilapidate 
,. ^headquarters in Wpst Virginia. Seek- < 
* 4 ing to shake hands at shift-change times, 
they Often must show up at one mine at 
midryQglrt> at another many miles away 
•eight hour* later, at a third in midar-* 
r l^e #msiaSt r * 

ed largely of personal &b3se. Patrick ac~* 
Cuses Miller pf wasting union funds by 
spending' excessive time at a motel in 
Charleston instead of-going to his home 
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“ • ther than thit Miller toys that Patrick m t$t4 give them'•»' hefty S4% wage- write into thenatioriAl contract a cla two 

lost the union millions pf dollars by set- *nd-benefit increase overthfoeyears. giving locals , an exjrfk&rigtotoatrike 

ting up a computerized dues-accountiq^ • .Patrick and Patterson both charge over grievances. The coal operators*!* 

system that does not work. Patterson that Miller, a poor administrator, is in- adamantly opposed, fearing still more 

, calls both Miller and Patrick •’’clowns"; capable of managing a major labor waikotits. In 1976, wildcats cost the com- 

Patrick terms Patterson a "scab." union. Patrick promises to restore or- panics more than 2 million man-days 

The underlying issue is who can best der while maintaining the democratic of labor and 20 million tons ef coal, 

put the battered t/.M.W. back together reforms instituted by Miller, including A national coal strike neat winter, 
again and bargain most firmly gvith the 'rank-and-file ratification of contracts, of course, would be a severe setback for 

' coal operators for a new contract. The' Patterson emphasizes a strong presiden- the Carter Administration's plans to in- 

present agreement expires in December, cy. “I want democracy," he says, “but crease use of cool. Unfortunately, a 

Miller, by all accounts, lost control of to have it, you have to have responsi- strike seems almost inevitable. So does 

the union when opposition to his admin- bility and strong leadership.’’ further chaos in the U.M.W.—no mat- 

, ritration developed in the executive a Explicit Right. The coal industry ter who wins. Either Miller or Patrick 

board. He argues that, given a new vote "and the (fetter Administration are would face a nearly impossible task of 

of confidence from the rank and file, he watching the race with more than ca- overcoming deeply rooted antagonism 

could silence his opponents and take Aral interest. Bargaining for a new coal toward reformers among conservative 

firm command of the U.M.W. If any- contract will begin in the fall, ctnd all miners, while Patterson would antago- 

thing, however, anti-Miller forces are three candidates are calling for increas- nize younger miners who have no wish 
consolidating their grip on the board in esp of 50% over three years in wages to go hack to the authoritarianism of 

district elections, presaging still more alone. They also believe that the pres- Boyle and John L. Lewis. “We’re cry- 

trouble for Miller, even if he is re-elect- ent labor-management grievance sys- ing for leadership,” says Miner Earl 

ed. On economic issues. Miller reminds * tern is unworkable. Instead of sending Lucas, “and it just ain’t there.’’ 



TRAVEL 

Bicentennial Hangover 

George Mason traveled to Williams¬ 
burg by carriage in 1776 to deliver his 
Virginia Declaration of Rights to the 
House of Burgesses; Patrick Henry con¬ 
ducted his late-night debates at the 
King's Arms Tavern by the Bickering 
glow of candlelight. Today's visitors to 
Colonial Williamsburg explore the na¬ 
tion's oldest ahd most ambitious histor¬ 
ical restoration in shuttle buses and relax 
in air-conditioned rooms with electric 
light. But the 20th century comforts car¬ 
ry an # inflated modem price tag—and 
so, in Bicentennial 1976 of all years, 
the Colonial Williamsburg Foundation, 
which runs the restoration, suffered a 
$703,000 deficit, its first ever. More red 
ink threatens this year unless foundation 
officials can attract more visitors and do 
some fancy cost cutting. 

Over the past 51 years. Colonial Wil¬ 
liamsburg ha* become more than just a 
faithful reproduction of the 18th centu- 
1 ry. It has grown to include 211 exhibi¬ 
tion rooms, 36* craft shops, three hotels 
and seven restaurants. To direct the 
tourists, the foundation spends $500,000 
a year maintaining a staff of600 garbed 
in colonial costumes. The, 30 shuttle bus¬ 
es provided for visitors burn a $1 million 
hole in the budget; fresh flowers! finger 
bowls and exquisitely manicured lawns 
and gardens cost thousands more. Says 
Foundation President Carlisle Humel- 
sine: *Tt is unique—uniquely expensive 
too/’ Total 1976 budget: $34 million. 

John D. Rockefeller Jr. financed the 
original restoration in 1926 with $11 
million and added a $60 million endow¬ 
ment to cover future expenses. Income 
•#dm that endowment and sales of tick¬ 
ets, gifts and hotel and restaurant ser¬ 
vices enabled the Nonprofit foundation 
to cover its expenses through it* jArat 49 
^ : 9ut tit 


burg officials expected the Bicentennial 
celebration to attract a record 1.4 mil¬ 
lion visitors—v. 1.2 million in 1975—and 
spent an extra $500,000 to prepare 
for them. Instead, potential tourists, 
pinched by inflation and recession and 
frightened by forecasts of bumper-to- 
bumper traffic at historic sites, stayed 
home. Attendance topped the 1975 fig¬ 
ure by only a few thousand; during the 
fall and winter, visitors were so few that 
Williamsburg laid off 3% of its staff. 

Other historical attractions, includ¬ 
ing New England's Old Sturbridge Vil¬ 
lage, Plimouth Plantation and Mystic 
Seaport, also took a Bicentennial beat¬ 
ing. Sturbridge came close to shutting 
its doors one day a week during the win¬ 
ter months until the National Endow¬ 
ment for the Humanities last month pro¬ 
duced a $540,000 three-for-one match¬ 
ing grant. Plimouth Plantation ended 
last year with an $83,000 deficit, v. a 
$61,000 profit in 1975. 

Cutting Costs. At Williamsburg, 
attendance seems to be rising now after 
a disastrous first quarter of 1977. But 
the price of an adult admission ticket is 
only $6.50, and it costs the foundation 
about $8 more to shepherd a visitor 
through. So the foundation is seeking 
new ways to cut costs and raise money. 
It is building a more centrally located 
visitor center to slash its gas bills by two- 
thirds, and for the first time is bidding 
for group tours to save on expenses for 
bus ftoel and guides. Guests checking into 
Colonial Williamsburg hotels are now 
greeted by discreetly worded appeals for 
donations; the foundation hopes to re¬ 
ceive about 1,000 gifts this year—dou¬ 
ble the 1976 total. But even if these 
methods succeed in \closing the 1977 
budget gap, a longer-rangc worry threat¬ 
ens: tHfe possibility that an energy crunch 
and rising foci costs will both push foun¬ 
dation expense* *(IB ; higher and per¬ 
suade stilLmcri* pi 
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Sound Vision 



There's noquicker way to get TV, phone calls or private services in over 70 countries range from con- 

dataroundtheworldthanbythe45,000-milesatellite sultancy and planning to engineering, operation, 
space route. maintenance and training . . . including nationwide 

Earth stations send and receive messages to telex systems in Iraq and Swaziland . . . telephone 

and from space stations'. . . the satellites. In recent consultancy in Cameroon and Oman ... airport ser- 

months we've brought earth stations into service in vices in Sudan and South America, 
the United Arab Emirates, Mauritius. Fiji, Seychelles V\te are currently working on defence net- 

and —shown above—the Yemen Arab Republic. The works, submarine cable systems, specialised radio, 

YAR earth station took just three months to complete computer and telephone networks for governments 

from order to operation. and international groups. 

The 21 earth stations of Cable & Wireless and Whatever the problem—global or national— 

its associates are just part of our global network. Cable & Wireless has the solution in its worldwide 

Wfe provide public services for 37 nations. Our experience. 



Communi ca tions Systems & Services 


Far East Area Office: New Mercury House. 22 Fenwick Street, Hong Kong.Tel: 5-283111.Telex: 73240. 
Head Office: Mercury House.Theobalds Road. London, WC1X 8RX.Tel: 01-242 4433.Telex: 23181 
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Casting the First Shadow 


NABOKOV. HIS LIFE IN PART 

by ANDREW FIELD 

285 pdges. Viking. $15. 

Vladimir Nabokov has lived all his 
adult life as an endangered (and dan¬ 
gerous) species. Woe unto the literary 
pretender who does not get his facts and 
grammar straight. Titled men of letters 
must be particularly careful Edmund 
Wilson audaciously questioned Nabo¬ 
kovs Russian and was mauled by re¬ 
turn mail Critic George Steinci was the 
victim of one of the neatest decapitations 

in literary history. Respond- _ 

ing to a generously apprecia¬ 
tive essay, Nabokov wrote 
that "Mr. Steiner’s article 
("Extraterritorial") is built 
on solid abstractions and 
opaque generalizations A 
few specific items can be 
made out and should be cor¬ 
rected " 

To Biographer Andrew 
Field, Nabokov His Life in 
Part must seem like the 
roughest final exam of his 
academic life. Field. 39, is 
a New Jersey-born scholar 
who now teachesMiterature at 
Griffith University in Austra¬ 
lia. He has had a working and 
personal relationship with his 
subject since the publication 
of Nabokov His Life in Art 
(1967), Field s excellent study 
of the Russian American's 
novels and stories. 

Alluding discreetly to a 
few difficult moments. Field 
allows that his book "does not 1 
come with the recommenda¬ 
tion of Vladimir Nabokov " 

There is, after all. the great 
man's general dislike of bi¬ 
ographies. summed up in one 
word. "Psychoplagiarisms." vladimir i 
There is also the aulobiogra- poetry, te 
phy Speak . Memory in which 
Nabokov has written iridescently of his 
privileged youth in old Russia and of 
his stateless years as a penurious emigre 
in Berlin and Paris. 

Yet there did remain a need for a 
fuller, totally accurate account of his 
life. As Nabokov told F ield. “The first 
biography, no matter what comes af¬ 
ter, casts a certain shadow on the oth¬ 
ers" It is characteristic of Nabokov’s 
precision and fastidiousness that he 
wo&Kulike to arrange those shadows 
Says Field: "He was defending his life. 

I was defending my task and my in¬ 
dependence." 

V f’Both parties are well served by Na - 
L&oifav. His LJfe in Part. The book is a 
[valuable document that provides the sort 


of details that wguld have grounded 
Speak. Memory Field delves into Na¬ 
bokov's genealogy: the evidence is cir¬ 
cumstantial. but the possibility of noble 
Tartar ancestors is strong. In his moth¬ 
er's family tree there are Baltic barons 
and Teutonic knights. There are added 
highlights to previous glowing portraits 
of Nabokov's father V.D. Nabokov, an 
authority on criminal law and a cou¬ 
rageous liberal in Russia's first short¬ 
lived Parliament. He was killed in 1922 
in Berlin, while preventing an assassi¬ 
nation at a political meeting. After all 



VLADIMIR NABOKOV AT HOME IN MONTREUX, SWITZERLAND 

Poetry, tennis , memory and "much, much more." 

y of his the articles and interviews published 
and of about Nabokov, it is no longer news that 
emigre as a refugee in Weimar Berlin, he be¬ 
gan his brilliant literary career while 
d for a earning his living by teaching English 
of his and tennis. But he also supplemented 

he first his income as a movie extra and even 

mes af- wrote a film scenario titled The Love of 
he oth- a Dwarf The unproduced script became 
bokov’s the short story The Potato Elf his first 
hat he work to appear in the U.S. (Esquire. 
ladows 1939). Nabokov's literary combative- 
his life. ness has been well chronicled, but he 
my in- has also been a man who would not sit 
on his hands if personal honor was of- 
by Na - fended. He once punched a tipsy Ger- 

ok is a man who had insulted the writer's 

the sort wife Vera. 


Many facta about Nabokov's youth 
and early manhood are little known be¬ 
cause of what Field sees as the aristo¬ 
cratic artist's need to be inaccessible to 
others. If, for example. Nabokov had 
told us that Leo Tolstoy once patted him 
on the head, it would sound like name 
dropping. When Field relates the inci¬ 
dent. it not only is delightful in itself 
but also becomes part of a rich cultural 
context. 

Field carefully turns the native and 
foreign soils that have nurtured his sub¬ 
ject: the Cambridge University days 
when Nabokov devoted most of his 
time to sports and writing Russian po¬ 
etry; the vigor of exile literature in pre¬ 
war Europe; dispersal of 
<hpigrd energies and talents 
after the war began. Nabo¬ 
kov's love affair with Amer¬ 
ica, his teaching experiences 
at Wellesley and Cornell, and 
his success with Lolita are 
covered in more detail than 
most readers may care to ab¬ 
sorb. But Nabokqv's friend¬ 
ship and celebrated squab¬ 
ble with Edmund Wilson 
are sensitively yet-amusingly 
rendered. 

Field believes that the 
young relationship in the ear¬ 
ly '40s was uneasy because 
both writers were at awkward 
stages in their careers. Na¬ 
bokov’s European reputation 
had yet to transplant itself 
to America Wilson the lit¬ 
erary journalist was just be¬ 
coming Wilson the critic and 
man of letters. Furthermore, 
says Field, Wilson often 
chose to play the brooding 
Russian, while Nabokov 
played the easygoing Amer¬ 
ican. The following conver¬ 
sation is reported to have 
1 taken place in 1942—Wilson: 
"Do you believe in God?" 

Nabokov: "Do you?" Wilson': 

"What a strange question!" 

According to Field, the 
friendship ended in 1954, when Wil¬ 
son told Nabokov that he strongly dis¬ 
liked Lolita. Nabokov was angered, not 
because of the criticism (Wilson praised 
the book in 1971) but because the crit¬ 
ic had read only half the manuscript 
Field's book contains—to use the 
last words of Ada —"much, much more." 
Whether by scheme or coincidence, that 
novel flew like Zeno's paradoxical ar¬ 
row. Pan 1 took up half the book. Part 
2 was half of one remaining half, etc., 
ad infinitum. Perhaps this was Nabo¬ 
kov's ^metaphor for the inexhaustible 
magic of memory. Field, too, stoically 
accepts the fact that he can never quite 
reach his target. Yet he still manages to 
track the flight of genius. , R.f. Sheppard 









CRITIC DIANA TRILLING 



the times and of the playwright's "vir¬ 
tually unique personal heroism in the 
midst of almost universal cowardice." A 
number of other critics, including Hil¬ 
ton Kramer, Irving Howe and Nathan 
Gla/er. have also taxed Heilman with a 
variety of obfuscations and omissions in 
the historical record as well as in her 
own political life story. 

Trilling, 71. addresses contemporary 
events and issues with the energy and 
wide-ranging curiosity usually attribut¬ 
ed to the young She speaks in a dis¬ 
tinctive voice, lucid, commonsensical 
and compassionate She is an ideal wit¬ 
ness to “the self-destruct history" of the 
60s and ‘70s -that “procession of events 
each of which had its full dramatic or 
even melodramatic moment, only to be 
virtually wiped from memory by a next 
event, a next dramatic moment " 

rlillings subjects range from the 
student rebelhon of 1968 and the bur- 
geonmgs of the women s movement to 
the fashion for Portnoys Complaint and 
the'jlQye&ofDTL t-awrcnce - and what 
Q it contemporary 

ty mourning the 
®*5dy best displays 
jgfr summon back 
1? of the national 
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penatces iv n iuamvi v»* «vv<mi hu« 

literary criticism Like Heilman. Trill¬ 
ing came of political age in the 30s. 
when, as she writes, “partisanship with 
oi opposition to Communism made the 
great intellectual rift in this countiy" 
In those days people like Heilman were 
called Stalinists, though it was a term 
they would not have chosen for them¬ 
selves Heilman publicly supported Sta¬ 
lin’s Great Purges, traveled frequently 
to Moscow' and was even invited to meet 
and interview the dictator in the Krem¬ 
lin. A decade later the vulpine Senator 
Joe McCarthy made Heilman and her 
colleagues his prey. 

Trilling, one of many unwavering 
opponents of both Communism and Mc- 
Carlhyism. objects to Heilman's 1976 
memoir of the McCarthy era. Scoundrel 
Time, saying that it was widely but mis¬ 
takenly received as a reliable record of 
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-— -..1 of the occasion 
at Manhattan's Town Hall when Nor¬ 
man Mailer undertook to defend his 
macho book The Prisoner of Sex from 
attacks by four feminists Germaine 
Greer proved the most threatening she 
\owcd to go to bed with him When Vil¬ 
lage Voice Columnist Jill Johnston 
rolled on the stage, hugging and kiss¬ 
ing two of her colleagues in a radical 
lesbian group. Trilling reports that Mail¬ 
er demanded “Lor heaven's sake, Jill, 
act like a lady " 

That vignette introduces some of the 
most sensible and humane contempo¬ 
rary writing on the women's movement 
A nine-week visit to Mrs. Trilling’s old 
college. Radclifife. is the occasion for a 
profound reassessment of women's lib¬ 
eral education. Women s-movement ex¬ 
tremists. like the Stalinists before 
them, are presently reviling Trilling for 
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refusing to be drawn into hard-line po¬ 
sitions This is not sui prising, both types 
share the same yearning for authoritar¬ 
ianism and the same lage to impose it. 
Despite the raucous objections, both 
need the author's tonic critiques So does 
the uncommitted leader who prefers 
reason to dogma Patricia Btake 


The '60s Trip 

A VISIT TO HALDEMAN AND 
OTHER STATES OF MIND 

by CHARLES L MEC JR 
226 pages. Evans. $8.95. 

Something about a 60s revival 
seems prcposlctous. the lime was in so 
many ways junky and brutal, askew in 
its frame beginning in November 1963 
and ending, belatedly, in Watergate and 
the last choppers out of Saigon 

Yet the after-image is not entnely 
ugly I or ('hai les Mee, 38. author (Meet¬ 
ing at Potsdam ) and the former editor 
of Horizon magazine, the decade had a 
chaotic vitality and charm Mis title im¬ 
plies a Watergate history, but the book 
is something quite different--an odd and 
lovely exercise that is part autobio¬ 
graphical meditation, pail elegiac crank 
letter to the American Republic, part 
confession and pait essay on democratic 
politics “I still fuse my public and pri¬ 
vate worlds," Mee writes “ All visions 
of the wot Id are autobiographies '* 

In the spring of 1975. Mee was asked 
to collaborate on a book with M R Hal- 
deman A founder of the National Com¬ 
mittee on the Presidency, which lobbied 
for Richard Nixon's impeachment. Mee 
nonetheless flew to California for sev- 
eial days of ultimately pointless discus¬ 
sions The meetings with Haldeman 
were touchingly anliclimaclic 1 he man 
looked scrubbed, healthy, pleasant, in- 
tunatingly un scar red He showed Mee 
Ins annotated books about Watergate, 
with relentless precision. Haldeman had 
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used green, yellow or red Magic Mark¬ 
ers to underline passages according to 
their degree of veracity. 

But the Haldeman visit is relatively 
brief, it is the “other states of mind" that 
preoccupy Mee He reflects on his Mid¬ 
western Catholic boyhoixl, his adoles¬ 
cent, neatly fatal struggle against polio 
—an illness that drove him into 
intellectual ism ;*s a kind of self-defense. 
He describes his career at Harvard and 
his two marriages, both of which 
cracked up. It was during the Cuban 
missile crisis that Mce decided to leave 
home “If I was to die, I told myself, l 
did not wish to die with my first wife.” 
He loved the time for its vivid gaiety “1 
thought the '60s were what life was.” 
The decade eventually took on sinister 
aspects. Mee had his misadventures with 
alcohol and speed, he ruefully describes 
his visit to a filthy rural California com¬ 
mune that had even contrived to have 
its own black slum “a grotesque par¬ 
ody of the very worst of the world they 
had wished to escape ” 

Mee’s lively, mordant intelligence is 
at its best improvising on political ideas 
--quarreling with Spongier, hallucinat¬ 
ing a Socratic dialogue with an lixxon 
executive In the end, the author pays a 
visit of homage to the aging Arnold 
Toynbee—and plays his own complicat¬ 
ed sense of disintegration and renewal 
against Toynbee's Toynbee seems to lis¬ 
ten with courtly regard as Mcc excit¬ 
edly spins out his vision of a new Re¬ 
naissance based.upon “a truly profound 
exploiation led by neurophysicists and 
psychologists, structural linguists and 
anthropologists, into the stiucture of the 
mind ” Mee demands to know what 
Toynbee thinks The great historian 
smiles sweetly In his deafness, he has 
not heard a word Lance Morrow 
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The smallest, 
strongest, lightest 

system SLR 
is now a Pentax, 

And with optional Pentax Winder, it's faster than ever, too. 




Introducing the Asahi Pentax MX and ME. With SMC Pentax M 50mm f/1.7 lens, the MX weighs just 685 grams, 
less than any other full system 35mm SLR (except the even lighter Pentax ME). It's even a millimeter or so 
smaller. So easy to carry, so compact to handle, yet the MX and ME are strong as well as graceful. 

With Pentax Winder MX or ME attached, they're fast, too. You're set to shoot automatically. Singly or 
consecutively. And you won't lose a shot. 

The MX has a full information finder with LED exposure read out. You create, compose and shoot — without 
moving the camera from your eyes. 

The ME, the most advanced automatic: exposure camera, employs an extraordinarily sensitive GPD sensor-assisted 
automatic shutter. Glowing LED read out dots indicate shutter speed. 

And with a whole score of new lightweight Pentax M lenses and accessories, including MX motor drive, you can 
expand your versatility without carrying unneeded weight. 

The smallest, strongest, lightest system of all? Now, it's a Pentax. 
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21 million pounds of coal reach a Minnesota power plant—on this 
105-car unit train, operated by a railroad customer of worldwide Citibank. 


It takes four 3,000-hp locomotives to haul this 
10,500-ton cargo of coal from Montana to its destina¬ 
tion—a giant, pollution-controlled generating station 
that burns low-sulfur Western coal as its basic fuel. 

Thanks to some remarkable equipment, this 
more-than-a-mile-long train can be emptied in less 
than four hours. That’s something you’d be relieved 
to know—especially if your plant, like this one, 
required about 13,000 tons every day to operate 
at'capacity. 

For the railroad—the nation’s largest in terms of 
track-miles—Citibank acts as agent under a multi- 
million-dollar revolving credit agreement. We are 


trustee for many of the line’s equipment trust issues, 
sold to underwriters to finance rolling stock. We act a 
dividend reinvestment agent, and have provided 
financing for a subsidiary company. 

Through branches, subsidiaries and affiliates 
around the world, Citibank works in many ways and 
many places to meet the needs of customers—and to 
support the economic vitality of every area we serve. 
It is particularly gratifying, today, to apply our 
resources and facilities to the effective utilization of 
man’s sources of energy. 

CITIBANK © 
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Israel’s Leader 

To the Editors: 

Your story on Israel and Menachem 
Begin I May 301 was a disgrace. In the 
only democratic election in the Middle 
East, the people of Israel elected a man 
and his party to replace a corrupt, weak 
and scandal-ridden government -and 
Timl talks about trouble in the prom¬ 
ised kind. 

Peter Alntagor 
Toronto 


sisted in their stance of no recognition, 
no negotiations, no peace with the Jew¬ 
ish state. 

George Sauer 
South Orange . N.J. 

So much for peace. If the world 
thinks Yasser Arafat and the P.L.O 
have a dubious history, the background 
of Menachem Begin will make Arafat 
look benevolent. 

Begin, an ex-terrorist who still dem¬ 
onstrates terrorism in his political ideas, 
was voted to power by the people of Is¬ 
rael. That is how sincere the Israelis are 
about a fair Middle Eastern settlement. 

Aiex Toubia 
Lx>s Angeles 


Your cheap attack on Menachem 
Begin was an assault on Israel and ev¬ 
ery Jew 

Van I^ewis Caplan 
New York City 

Mr. Begin does not differ from his 
predecessors in his views on colonial 
expansionism. 

After all, more than 70 illegal Zi¬ 
onist settlements on Arab lands preced¬ 



ed him He is different in that he is pub¬ 
licly candid about coveting Arab lands, 
a covetousness inherent in the idea of Zi¬ 
onism Too bad that Arabs live on these 
Arab lands 

Ba sheer K Nijitn 
Cedar Fails, Iowa 

I find it in extremely poor taste 
-whatever your opinion of Mr Begin 
—to use the name Fagin to show peo¬ 
ple how Mr. Begin’s name is to be 
pronounced 

Since Fagin was Dickens’ infamous 
caricature of a Jew, I can only assume 
that your magazine wished to make an 
unfavorable implication. 

Zalman M Stein, Rabbi 
Leominster, Mass. 

Why blame future Arab intransi¬ 
gence on Menachem Begin? 

For 29 years he was not in the gov¬ 
ernment of Israel, yet the Arabs per¬ 


The greatest danger Israel faces is, 
of course, the U S need to appease the 
Saudis so that the oil may flow 

(Mrs ) Clara P. Trefethen 
Grand Island. N Y 

Your article on Begin, though ob¬ 
jective in substance, could help to in¬ 
crease distrust in the Middle East It is 
in America’s interest not to antagonize 
Begin and his “hawks" at this stage 
Let the world give them a chance 

Enoch O Aruoma 
Lagos. Nigeria 

For ten years the American eagle 
has bullied the Israeli dove to give up 
part of its tiny ancestral land to the ra¬ 
pacious birds of prey within the vast sur¬ 
rounding Arab territories 

I hope the new Israeli “superhawk" 
-—a new Joshua—will be belter able 
than the eagle-dominated doves to de¬ 
ter the Arab supcrvullures 

Yehoshua A Feingold 
Johannesburg 

Just at a time when one thought 
there might be a possibility of peace in 
the Middle East. Menachem Begin be¬ 
comes Prime Minister Establishing set¬ 
tlers in the so-called liberated Israel is 
not only unfair but also inhumane be¬ 
cause it will take away the last hope of 
the Palestinians fora homeland. 

Perhaps now the American people 
will begin to realize that the money and 
arms our Government gives to Israel go 
to a country that is unconcerned about 
the rights of others. 

Yvonne Stephan 
Youngstown, Ohio 

No basis exists in reason or justice 
why Israel should retreat from its 
present defensible borders. To his great 
credit. Menachem Begin understands 
this. As ye sow, so shall ye reap. Let 
the Arabs, like other men, reap the bit¬ 
ter fruit of seeds they have sown 

M.D. Sorber 
Sacramento, Calif 

Your story about two British soldiers 
who were tortured and killed by the /r- 
gun Zvai Leu mi is an insulting distor¬ 


tion of the facts as I knew them. 

As a native-born Israeli and former 
member of L.H.I. (the Stern group), I 
can tell you the true story. The two Brit¬ 
ish soldiers were kidnaped and held as 
hostages for two lrgun members cap¬ 
tured by the British and sentenced to 
death The British authorities had been 
warned that if the execution took place, 
the two British sergeants would be 
hanged in retaliation. It was, of course, 
“undignified" for the British empire to 
give in, so the two freedom fighters were 
hanged. As a consequence, the two Brit¬ 
ons were also hanged. They were never 
tortured. 

Jacob Weiss 
Vancouver. Canada 


Star Wars 

Let the record state that I am a sci¬ 
ence fiction junkie. If Star Wars (May 
30J is at least half the movie your ar¬ 
ticle claims it to be, I will be found in 
the local moviehouse for the next three 
months straight. 

Kenneth Cerveny 
De Kalb. III. 

A movie that’s fun Fun! A strange- 
sounding word Without sex, nudity or 
violence 7 

Maybe we have turned the corner 
from xabid realism to creative, fantastic 
entertainment George Lucas may be 
the savior of the nation 

Nopi Barnard 
Augusta. Ga 

Your quotation of my comments 
about George Lucas’ film Star Wars 
makes it appear that l liked the film. 1 
most emphatically did not. 

Those of us who work in the sci¬ 
ence fiction field professionally look for 
something more than Saturday after¬ 
noon shoot-’em-ups when we go to a sci¬ 
ence fiction film We have been disap¬ 
pointed many times in the past, but I 
had expected more of Lucas. 

Somebody Up There likes the film, 
it seems, and no dissenting views are al¬ 
lowed Too bad. 

Ben Bova, Editor 
Analog 

New York City 

It is saddening that the principal ac¬ 
tors in the “year’s best movie” are ma¬ 
chines, not people 

David Doughty 

Fort Wayne. Ind. 


Stifling Singlaub 

To compare the recall of General 
Singlaub (May 301 to that of General 
MacArthur is a gross distortion. Mac- 
Arthur disobeyed an order. Singlaub 
merely expressed misgivings over a pol¬ 
icy being considered. 

President Carter's summary recall of 
the general may have given him some 
present satisfaction, but at the price of 
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Fill out this coupon 

and saveachild 

Just by completing this simple questionnaire, you can befriend a needy child through Save the 
Children Federation. For only -fifty-two cents a day, your money, combined with that of other 
sponsors, can breathe new life into an impoverished village...help hard-working people in their 
fight for dignity.. .turn despair into hope for a child who has known only disaster. Fifty-two 
cents may not buy much where you live. But for the poorest of the poor where the need is so 
desperate, it can work miracles. tiifpc 


My Name is:. 
Address_ 


Tell us how you want to help, by answering these questions: 


1. What geographical area are 
you interested in? 

Urgent need exists in all the areas listed below. Select an 
area, or let us assign a child where the need is greatest. 


□ Where the need 
is greatest 

□ Appalachia 
(U.S.) 

□ Bangladesh 

LJ Chicano (U.S.) 

□ Colombia 


[1 Dominican 
Republic 

□ Honduras 

□ Indian (Latin 
America) 

□ Indian (U.S.) 

□ Indonesia 


□ Inner Cities 
(U.S.) 

□ Israel 

□ Korea 

□ Lebanon 

□ Mexico 

□ Rural South (U.S.) 


2. Any sex or age preference? 

If so, our personnel who are familiar with conditions in 
the area you have chosen will select a child in accordance 
with your wishes. 

□ Boy n Girl □ No preference 

Age □ 4 to 7 □ 8 to 12 n No preference 

3. Would you like a picture of your _ 

sponsored child? 

Shortly after assignment is made, we can 
send you a photograph and brief personal ; 

you 

□ Yes □ No 

4. Would you like to 
correspond with your 
sponsored child? 

If desired, correspondence can > 

help build a meaningful j 

one-to-one relationship. ' 'fflT \ 

Translations, where necessary, 
are supplied by Save 
the Children Federation. 


5. Would you like information about 
the child’9 community? 

Several times a year you can receive detailed reports on 
the activities and projects being undertaken in the com¬ 
munity to benefit your sponsored child. Would you like to 
receive such information? 

□ Yes □ No 

6. How do you wish to send your payment? 

□ Monthly, $16 □ Semi-annually, $96 

□ Quarterly, $48 □ Annually, $192 

Enclosed is my first payment: $_ 

7. Do you wish verification of Save the 
Children Federation credentials? 

Save the Children is indeed proud of the handling of its 
funds. An exceptionally large percentage (78.1%) of 
each tax deductible dollar you donate is used for direct 
aid and supporting program services. Due to volunteered 
time, labor and materials, your donation pro- 
vides your sponsored child with benefits 
worth many times your total gift. An inform- 
ative annual report and audit statement 
are available upon request. 

□ Yes □ No 

8. Would you rather make a 
' contribution than become 

a sponsor of an individual 
M child at this time? 

I|||!& □ Yes, enclosed is my 

contribution of $_ 

* □ Check here for general 

formation about our unique 
programs for aiding impov- 
M erished children. 

your sponsorship 
payments and 

SNkm* contributions are 

H INCOME tax deductible. 


* &AVE tHE CHILDTON EEDERATION 

J 40 Wilton Road, Westport, feonnw^ntjNtiBM 

CMtAless you for caring enough! 

M^ber of the InternatlS^jiion fo^j^dWelfare find theAmerlcan Council of Voluntary Agencieg for Foreign Service. 





faturecttndor frommilitary Icad- 
enThcpubfic has a right to hear the 


curtains, (hat his remorse isquicker than 


views of military leaders before deci¬ 
sions are made. 

James A. Fyock 
Colonel , U.S.A, (ret.) 
Bartlesville, Ok la. 

I share your “eerie” feeling about 
history repeating itself in the Singlaub 
situation. However, my concern is with 
the dramatic move to stifle constructive 
debate on a significant policy question. 

The so-called openness of the Car¬ 
ter Administration, in this instance, 
bears more of a historical resemblance 
to Nixon's antics than to your far¬ 
fetched Truman-MacArthur analogy. 

Brad Martin, Representative 
State of Tennessee 
Nashville 

In considering the withdrawal of 
U.S. forces in Korea and the recalling 
of General Singlaub, President Carter 
gives and does what North Korea's 
Communist President Kim II Sung has 
wanted for the past three decades. 

Young Ho Kang 
Vancouver. Canada 

General Singlaub misses the point. 
Having ground troops in Korea means 
we can be mousetrapped into another 
Asian land war at the snap of a Com¬ 
munist finger. 

Connell J. Maguire 
Sneads Ferry. N.C 

It's too bad that General Singlaub 
got clobbered for his outspoken views. I 
was very surprised, however, that he 
even made those remarks to anyone 
from the press. 

Certainly he has been in the Army 
long enough to know that if the Army 
wanted him to have an opinion, they’d 
issue him one! 

Michael V. Stratton 
Captain, U.S.A. 
Fort Rucker, Ala. 


Rescued Howler 

Your story on the Lindberghs’ mon¬ 
keys [May 23] was of special interest to 
us because of a young howler monkey 
that has been participating in our life 
for a year and a half. We are against 
keeping wild creatures as pets, but in 
our case it meant saving a baby howl¬ 
er's life. 

Dogs trapped the monkey mother 
with the nursing infant in a lone tree in 
the middle of a field. She knew she could 
not reach the safety of the forest, so 
placed her baby on a branch, said some¬ 
thing to him, then threw herself on the 
dogs baying below. In moments she was 
torn to pieces. Our neighbor rescued the 
little one and gave him to us. 

Bugio (Brazilian for howler monkey) 
has taught us that love is more impor¬ 
tant to him than food, that there is no 
SB# p> fhwh <?limbing up the 


his temper, and nipping us means he 
has logo to the bathroom. 

Dorothea Roepnack 
Serra do Tigre, Brazil 


No Tigers 

The letter from Dr. W. Lawrence 
Wilde [May 23] concerning eradication 
of the tsetse fly scourge in Africa was 
interesting. However, he claims that 
eliminating the tsetse fly could also wipe 
out the remaining elephants, lions and 
tigers in Africa. 

There are no tigers in Africa and 
never have been any. 

Art Luber 
Yokohama, Japan 


The Cost of Volunteers 

I want to commend you for your in- 
depth cover story analyzing the state of 
the nation’s defense [May 23]. 

One small part of the article is of 
deep concern to me, however. It per¬ 
petuates the myth about the cost of the 
volunteer force. In fact, the active-duty 
military personnel share of the Defense 
Department budget has gone down from 
31% to 27% since the end of the draft. 
Retirement, civilian personnel costs and 
other nonvolunteer force-related costs 
have gone up, but responsibility for these 
increases is in no way tied to the end of 
the draft. 

William A. Steiger, Representative 
Sixth District. Wis. 

Washington. D.C. 


Whose Country? 

Your reader, Raymond Moranles 
IMay 30J. states that the Anglos 
stole Texas, Oklahoma, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Nevada, etc from 
Mexico during the Manifest Destiny 
period. 

The Anglos' predecessors, Mexico 
and Spain, took all this land from the 
rightful owners: the Indians who orig¬ 
inally peopled this land. 

Mrs. Beryl Olson 
Temple City. Calif. 

I would like to reply to Isabel Buo- 
no [May 301, who says, in reference to il¬ 
legal aliens seeking a better life in the 
U.S., “What is that better life? The right 
to work at a slave salary in a menial job 
that will always remain the same? In a 
country that treats them and thinks of 
them as a catastrophe?” 

A dull job at slave wages is quite a 
bit better than no job with no wages, 
which is what the illegal aliens are leav¬ 
ing. Most of them seem to prefer work 
to starvation, oddly enough. 

Derek Grimmell 
Minneapolis 


Address Letters to TiMf Letters, Time & Life 
Building, 3-6, 2-chom# Ohtemochi, Chiyodoku, 
Tokyo 100, Jopoft 


MARKET WEEK 


On a volume of 102,810,280 shares, 
the New York Stock Exchange Com¬ 
posite closed at 53.80, up .44 for the week 
ending June 10, 1977. The Dow Jones 
30 stock industrial average was 910.79, 
down 1.44. Standard & Poor's 500 stock 
index was 98.46, up .77. Among signif¬ 
icant N.Y.S.E. stocks: 


Stock 

Allied Chem 
Alum Co Am 
Amor Airlines 
Am Brand* 
Am Can 
Am Motors 
AT&T 
Avon Prod 
Beth Steel 
Boeing 
Burroughs 
Cater froc 
Champ Inti 
Chrysler 
Clark Equip 
Control Data 
DuPont 
Eastern Air 
East Kodak 
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A LETfER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Closing night on a weekly magazine is al¬ 
ways somewhat.stressful, since events have 
a way of refusing to recognize deadlines. On 
Friday evening, as Time prepared to close, 
two startling incidents occurred almost si¬ 
multaneously. No sooner had word of James 
IZarl Ray's escape reached our offices than 
some half a dozen correspondents were sent 
into action, and the editors in New York 
began preparations to deal with the story. 

In Atlanta, Larry Woods immediately char¬ 
tered a plane to get to the remote Brushy 
Mountain state prison, while Joe Kane and 
Jef McAllister of our Washington bureau 
drove all night to reach the scene. As they 
covered the events on the ground, a Time 
photographer was airborne in a helicopter 
to shoot pictures of the search. Houston Bu¬ 
reau Chief George Taber went to Atlanta to maonuson a atwatcr 
talk with black leaders and with Ray's past » 

and present lawyers. With files from other correspondents who in¬ 
terviewed sources in Boston, Chicago, Washington and Atlanta, As¬ 
sociate Editor James Atwater on Saturday wrote our account of how 
America's No. I prisoner escaped, and Senior Writer Ed Magnuson 
described the conspiracy theory that surrounds the assassination of 
Ray’s victim, Martin Luther King Jr. Our U.S. staff pieced to¬ 
gether the Ray saga, as our World and International staffs began 
work on another late-breaking story, the Dutch marine attack on the 
South Moluccan kidnapers; their story on the raid includes eyewit¬ 
ness accounts by Time's Peter Kronenberg and Wibo van de Linde. 

■ 

This week we also take an unprecedented look at a normally hid¬ 
den world—the Central Intelligence Agency, which until recently 
kept its doors tightly shut to journalists and news photographers. It 
tried to be almost as invisible in Washington as overseas. Says Dip¬ 
lomatic Correspondent Strobe Talbott, who reported part of our story 
and who has also worked in Eastern Europe and Moscow: “Even in¬ 
side the embassies, it was taboo to 
mention the CIA." 

Today, under its new director, 

Admiral Stansfield Turner, the CIA 
is expanding its press relations. But 
the new openness will take some get¬ 
ting used to at CIA headquarters in 
Langley, Va., says Washington Cor¬ 
respondent Bruce Nelan. Last week 
when Photographer Stanley Tretick 
visited to take exclusive color pic¬ 
tures for our story, the halls were fes¬ 
tooned with warnings to agents op¬ 
erating under cover: TIME FILMING 
TODAY IN BLDG. 


TRETICK AT THE CIA 
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A Guide to This Week's TIME 

COVES STORY: p. 14. With the special brand of stately 
grandeur that only they seem to be able to produce, the Brit¬ 
ish last week celebrated the Silver Jubilee of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth 11. The high point of the week's festivities 
was a regal procession from Buckingham Palace to St. Paul's 
Cathedral, where the Archbishop of Canterbury commend¬ 
ed the Queen for being “an example of service untiringly 
done, of duty faithfully fulfilled." Britain's continuing rev¬ 
erence for the monarchy was amply underscored by the 
vast numbers who participated in the festivities. In London 
alone, there were 4,000 street parties. In an article written 
for Time by Journalist-Author Paul Johnson, Queen Eliz¬ 
abeth draws praise for the disciplined manner in which she 
has acquitted herself. “Patently, she stands for the old val¬ 
ues," Johnson writes. "She is a good and honorable lady, 
who always puts duty before pleasure. She is genuinely col¬ 
or blind toward her people. And last week the British of all 
races made it abundantly clear that they felt themselves 
very lucky to have her." 

THE WORLD: p. 10. In a meticulously executed dawn raid, 
Dutch troops and fighter planes pounced upon Moluccan ter¬ 
rorists and freed 53 hostages that they had been holding cap¬ 
tive in The Netherlands for 20 days. Six of the terrorists 
and two hostages were killed in the daring attack. Although 
there was bound to be resentment among Moluccans re¬ 
siding in Holland, the saddened Justice Minister Andreas 
Van Agt told a television audience: "1 beseech you to be¬ 
lieve we could not do otherwise. We tried everything; every 
path of dialogue that there might be, we took it, but we 
found them all closed ..Now, psychiatrists believe, the 
newly released hostages and their relatives may require 
counseling and perhaps treatment. Previous experiences 
have Shown that hostages and their families often suffer trau¬ 
ma as a result of the grueling experience, 
p. 12. Five months after ceasing to serve as U.S. Secretary 
of State, Henry Kissinger was back in the public view with 
guns blazing. His target was Eurocommunism and the no¬ 
tion that nothing much need change if a few Communists 
join Western European Cabinets. In one of the most el¬ 
oquent and closely reasoned speeches of his career, Kis¬ 
singer argued that such ^development would 1) create a 
massive change in European politics; 2) have bssic con¬ 
sequences for the structure of the postwar world and for the 
Western Alliance; and 3) alter "the prospects for security 
and progress for all fired nations." tJ.S. policy, he said, should 

forces in the West by frankly rec- 
ogni^njf the 'pWWew* that will be created if Conutoimist* 


p. 32 p. 37 

come to power, and by not giving the impression that “we 
consider Communist success a foregone conclusion." 

THE UNITED STATES: p. 20. James Earl Ray. convicted as¬ 
sassin of Civil Rights Leader Martin Luther King Jr., star¬ 
tled the nation by escaping from a maximum-security pris¬ 
on in Tennessee where he was serving a 99-year sentence. 
Together with five other convicts, Ray bolted over the wall 
of Brushy Mountain state prison while other prisoners 
launched diversionary tactics. Authorities promptly under¬ 
took a huge man hunt. Ray has claimed to be innocent and 
sought a new trial. 

p. 28. Admiral Stansfield Turner, the new director of the 
U.S. Central Intelligence Agency, is planning to make the 
agency and its work more accessible to the public. A CIA as¬ 
sessment of the world's oil and gas reserves was released to 
the press in April. More sensitive cia papers, such as those 
involving Sino-Soviet relations and the probable outcome 
of an election expected to be held in France next year, are 
likely to remain secret though. Turner also hopes to up¬ 
grade the quality of CIA analyses. President Carter is known 
to have been displeased by the agency's failure to foreshad¬ 
ow the outcome of Israel's recent elections. 

i 

p. 32. Rosalynn Carter proved to be an impressive emissary 
for the U.S. during a seven-nation tour of Latin America and 
the Caribbean. As one diplomat put it: "This lady knows 
what she's talking about. She asks the right questions and has 
the right answers." Mrs. Carter diverted from normal diplo¬ 
matic practice when she agreed to see two American mis¬ 
sionaries in Brazil who had been arrested by the Brazilian re¬ 
gime. Her meeting with the men emphasized the Carter 
Administration's concern over human rights. 

ECONOMY A BUSINESS: p. 36. The VS. is expecting an¬ 
other bountiful wheat crop this year, which should leave 
world supplies at more than adequate levels, while also pro¬ 
viding the American economy with some anti-inflationary 
relief. U.S. farmers are complaining, however, that falling 
prices have greatly curtailed their income. They demand 
higher price support levels. President Carter has proposed 
some relief but not enough to satisfy the farmers, 
p. 37. Purchases of foreign-made cars have surged in the 
U.S. this year and now constitute 21% of all new auto sales. 
Three Japanese manufacturers—Toyota, Datsun and Honda 
—produce the most popular models, with Volkswagen, once 
the undisputed leader in foreign-car sales, ranking fourth. 
Fuel economy has been a nuyor factor in attracting Amer¬ 
icans to the imports. The Honda Accord, which is able to get 
48 miles to the gallon, is considered by some to be the hottest 
new car in the U.S. today. Buyers have been willing to wait 
as long as three to eight months for delivery. 
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Damn the Doctors—and Washington 

Oregon State Senator Ken Jernstedt the manufacture and sale of Gerovital. work.” But backers put their faith in 
insists that the contest involves a trea- Oregon has legalized dmso and soon tales of miracle apricot-pit cures and re- 
sured principle: “Wc want to maintain may approve saccharin, which has al~ fuse to be dissuaded. Many are impa- 
our freedom of choice.” Florida State ready been okayed by Indiana. (Appar- tient with the pace of cancer research 
Representative Robert McKnight sums ently heeding fda warnings that sac- and suspect that doctors and the drug in- 
up the issue bluntly: "Stay the hell out charin may cause cancer, legislators in dustry are more interested in profits 
of my business.” With victory, argues Arizona and Nevada rejected bills to le- than cures. The median cost of conven- 
California State Senator William Camp- galize the sweetener.) tional cancer treatment, including sur- 

bell.“our society will be a little bit freer.” The rush to approve the drugs has gery, radiation and chemotherapy, is 

These legislators are in the front overwhelmed objections by the FDA, about $19,000 per patient: Laetrile goes 
ranks of a coast-to-coast uprising that which, since the 1962 thalidomide scare, for $1 a capsule and about $10 a shot 
h &9 welded together an unusual alliance has been required by law to license only Although some urban liberals gr£ “ 
of right-wing civil libertarians and left- substances that are scientifically proved working to legalize Laetrile, the cam¬ 
wing civil rightists, nut-nibbling food to be effective as well as safe. But the paign is led^by the Committee for Free- 
faddists and humanitarians groping for FDA can control only drugs that cross domofChoice in Cancer Therapy, based 
a way to relieve suffering. The crusade state lines; the states are free to license in Los Altos, Calif., which is dominated 
is the dark side of the mounting anti- those that are manufactured and used by right-wingers, including members of 
Washington tide, a movement against within their boundaries in spite of fed- the John Birch Society. Well-financed 
Government interference in citizens' eral disapproval. In fighting against the and well-organized, the group claims to 
lives that involves states’rights, freedom drugs, federal health officials have 9uf- have 25,000 members, including a few 
of the individual and the fundamental fered from their loss of some public re- Communists, meeting in 450 local corn- 
subject of people s health. The question: spect following the false swine-flu scare mittees across the country 
Should state legislatures make an end and the FDA's proposed restrictions on Bumper Stickers. To whip up en- 
run around federal bureaucrats and le- the sale of saccharin. The agency acted thusiasm for the bills, supporters have 
galize the use of drugs that the Food after the laboratory rats which were fed packed committee hearings and state 
and Drug Administration has banned huge quantities of the substance then de- house galleries with vocal supporters, 
or not yet approved? They are Laetrile, veloped cancer. many of whom are elderly. In Wichita, 

an unproved anticancer nostrum, dime- The state-by-state movement to le- Kans., Virginia Wilson held a Laetrile 
thyl sulfoxide (DMSO), Gerovital and galize drugs of questionable value has taste-in at her home, featuring fresh 
saccharin. chiefly involved Laetrile, which is al- fruits, lima beans, beets and carrots. 

Federal Disapproval. So far, sev- ready being used illicitly by tens of thou- which proponents claim are rich in the 
en states—Alaska, Arizona, Florida, In- sands of American cancer sufferers. The substance. She also showed a 45-min- 
diana, Nevada, Texas and Washington substance is smuggled into the U.S., ute pro-Laetrile film called World With- 
—have legalized Laetrile; Delaware, mainly from Mexico. No reputable stud- out Cancer. At the Illinois state house, 

New Hampshire and Oklahoma will ies have found evidence to support some 300 Laetrile backers passed out 

join them as soon as their Governors claims that the drug cures or prevents blue-and-white bumper stickers that 
sign authorizing bills or let them become cancer (Time, May 23). Its use is op- read: LAETRILE WORKS! YOU BET YOUR 
law without their signatures. Similar leg- posed by the American Medical Asso- LIFE. In Massachusetts, supporters de¬ 
flation is pending in twelve states and ciation, and Dr. Frank Rauscher, Amer- livered to the legislature 40 shopping 
will probably be revived in seven oth- ican Cancer Society senior vice bags stuffed with more than 12,000 pleas 

ers when their legislatures reconvene. president for research, insists: “We for legalization of the drug. 

In addition, Nevada has approved know doggone well that Laetrile doesn’t Many of the bills'sponsors are can- 






Howlfehudi Menuhin keeps time. 



“With this watch and my score I can be 
anywhere—the moon, anywhere! It needs 
no repair shop. It is my metronome!’ 

Yehudi Menuhin must be one of the 
most enthusiastic Rolex owners. His con¬ 
cert tours do often take him to strange, 
remote towns. He paints a picture of a 
typical hotel bedroom in a typical small 
town in the mid-west so vividly you can 
see him passing away the hours before a 
concert playing and checking the tempo 
with his watch. He also thinks that any¬ 
one who takes around ninety plane trips a 
year needs an utterly reliable watch, like 
his Rolex. 

Of course, Yehudi Menuhin’s most 


precious possessions are his violins. 

He has a Stradivarius, a Guamerius Del 
Gesu and among the modem violins one 
he particularly likes, a Capicchioni.He 
will play with one favourite for a year or 
so, and then change to another. 

He also values his watch very highly 
It’s a Rolex Day-Date. Such a superb, 
finely tuned instrument is bound to win 
his admiration. 

There is no seam around the smooth 
circumference of a Rolex Oyster. 

The case is carved from a solid block 
of 18 ct. gold, platinum or stainless steel, 
so it has a strength that any violin maker 
would envy. 

Yehudi Menuhin says: “My violin, my 
score, my watch. I don’t need an audience 
or a clockmaker!” 

And if extra proof of his enthusiasm is 
needed, he gave Mrs. Menuhin a Rolex 
Lady-Date for Christmas. 

t 

ROLEX 

of Geneva 

\bu can tell by the men who voearthem. 



Pictured: The Rolex Day-Date. Available in 18 ct. gold, with matching bracelet. 







When BMW speaks of la difference, it distinguishes between 
the showy and the superb, the merely large and the truly great. 

At time we make the distinction between mere readers, and 
readers in a position to buy. In other words, prospects. 

in the area of automobiles, consider this: On the average, 
every 100 time families own 133 cars And these affluent families 
comprise a major force in quality markets everywhere. 

For this reason BMW consistently displays its superior prod¬ 
ucts in the international editions of time There is a difference— 
and BMW knows it. 

TIME 
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feftently believe in Laetrile. New Jer¬ 
sey Assemblyman John Gregorio, whose 
father hatcancer and whose mother and 
two imctes died from k, takes regular 
doses of the drug. 

The arguments are often strength¬ 
ened by the testimony of cancer victims 
who claim they have been helped by the 
substance. In Texas, explains anti-Lae¬ 
trile Lobbyist Ace Pickens, “legislators 
said. ‘Oh hell, if it doesn't do them any 
harm and if it gives them any hope, why 
not let them have it?' ” Otherwise, says 
Arizona State Representative Herb Ev¬ 
erett, l ‘we are making criminals out of 
those who want to use Laetrile." Most 
potent of alt has been the plea that peo¬ 
ple who are dying from cancer should 
be free to try even worthless cures. The 
New York Times agrees, and California 
Governor Jerry Brown believes that 
people should be allowed to ingest 
anything that has not been proved to 
be harmful. 

Talking Suicide. One of the forces 
driving the movement is a growing dis¬ 
trust of doctors. The onslaught caught 
many medical associations by surprise. 
Convinced that the Massachusetts bill 
would die quickly, the state chapter of 
the American Cancer Society did not 
even bother to testify at a hearing on 
the proposal. Only a dietitian spoke 
against the bill at a hearing in Arizona. 
Medical societies in Oregon and Lou¬ 
isiana ducked the issue 

Most doctors are horrified at the 
prospect of their patients demanding 
Laetrile. New York Psychiatrist Samuel 
Klagsbrun told an uiA hearing: “The 
sad part about it is that for an individ¬ 
ual to leave orthodox treatment is to 
choose to leave their only real chance 
for survival. It is suicide we're talking 
about." The FDA has cases of women 
with cervical cancer who refused sur¬ 
gery, which has a 65% cure rate, in favor 
of taking Laetrile, and died. Similar 
cases are cited by Harvard Neurosur- 


kJeiUaf the Massachusetts Medical So¬ 
ciety. He calls Laetrile "pure Quackery." 
Says fUinois State Representative Eu¬ 
genia Chapman: "Persons victimized by 
cancer should not be twice victimized." 

Making up for lost time, the FDA is 
busily assembling all of the evidence 
against Laetrile. To strengthen the case, 
the National Cancer Institute is consid¬ 
ering testing the drug on cancer patients. 
FDA Commissioner Donald Kennedy 
has organized a team of four experts to 
fly off at a moment's notice to testify be¬ 
fore state legislatures. In addition, says 
Richard Merrill, FDA chief counsel; "We 
are likely to be more aggressive in en¬ 
lightening the general public." The 
agency's lawyers are preparing to mount 
court challenges against the sale or pro¬ 
duction of Laetrile under the new state 
laws. They believe that they can win if 
the bottles, labels or anything else em¬ 
ployed in making or selling the drug 
crosses a state line. 

But no one has yet obtained a li¬ 
cense to manufacture or distribute Lae¬ 
trile in any state. For one thing, some 
state health authorities seem ready to 
drag their feet on issuing permits. Ar¬ 


tiom Health; 

Dandby predicts a long delay because 
her staff lacks the expertise and research 
data needed to set guidelines. Say* 
Thomas Caton, executive director of Or¬ 
egon's state board of pharmacy: “We 
have to do some study to define purity 
and doie levels." 

Scarce Apricots. Moreover, back¬ 
ers have not yet figured out how to man¬ 
ufacture the drug legally in some states 
—even if there were enough demand to 
make production profitable—without 
crossing a state line. Indiana, for in¬ 
stance, has few apricot trees But the 
state has plenty of peach trees, so pro¬ 
ponents are giving some thought to pro¬ 
ducing the drug from peach pits. 

Even if production does begin in the 
states that have legalized Laetrile, most 
doctors will probably refuse to prescribe 
it for their patients. The Texas Medical 
Association has already urged its mem¬ 
bers not to use Laetrile, and other state 
medical groups are expected to follow 
suit. The drug would be left in the hands 
of the same quacks and medical mav¬ 
ericks who have been promoting it for 
years—and who are slowly beginning to 
win their battle, state by state. 


The Disputed Drugs 

LAETRILE, an extract from crushed 
apricot pits that releases minute 
amounts of cyanide in the body. The 
drug's propagandists claim that it helps 
prevent cancer, reduces tumors and re¬ 
lieves pain. Despite the FDA ban, any¬ 
one who wants to eat crushed apritol 
kernels—sometimes sold as “vitamin 
B, 7 "—can legally buy them in some 
health-food stores. 

DIMETHYL SULFOXIDE (DMSO), a 
chemical byproduct of papermaking 
that purportedly reduces bruises and in¬ 
flammation, eases pain and relieves ills 
from bursitis to cold sores. Doctors com¬ 


monly prescribe dmso in Australia, 
Canada and some European and South 
American countries, but it can be used 
legally in the U.S. only on animals. 

OEROVITAL, a compound based on 
a well-known painkiller (one trade 
name: Novocain). Gerovital is sold in 
several European countries as a foun- 
tain-of-youth drug. The fda has banned 
it because it has been proved neither safe 
nor effective. 

SACCHARIN. After laboratory rats 
that consumed enormous amounts of it 
developed cancer, the PDA proposed 
banning saccharin from commercially 
prepared foods and beverages but allow¬ 
ing its sale as a nonprescription drug. 









SHORTLY AFTER GROUND ATTACK, A DUTCH MILITARY HELICOPTER HOVERS OVER HOSTAGE TRAIN TO PROTECT DEPARTING PASSENGERS 


THE WORLD 


TERRORISTS 


The Commandos Strike at Dawn 


As dawn broke, a thick mist rolled 
across the pastureland around the Dutch 
hamlet of De Punt, enveloping the mo¬ 
tionless yellow train. Inside, nine jittery 
Moluccan hijackers and 51 exhausted 
hostages were beginning their 20th day 
of cold fear together, a grisly endurance 
record of its kind. At a primary school 
in the nearby village of Bovensmilde, 
four other Moluccan terrorists kept 
four schoolteachers prisoner. Deployed 
around both the train and the school 
was an estimated 2,000-man army of 
crack Dutch commando marines, a spe¬ 
cial squad of sharpshooters, and ar¬ 
mored military-police units. 

It was not to be another tense day 
of stalemate. Apparently convinced that 
the terrorists were prepared to hold 
out indefinitely despite the exhausting 
psychological toil on their unwilling 
prisoners, the Dutch government de¬ 
cided to end the hostages’ agony. In 
the most dramatic rescue operation 
since Entebbe, a Dutch military team 
mounted a commando-style dawn as¬ 
sault on both train and school. Six of 
the 13 Moluccan terrorists and two of 
thd hostages were killed. One terrorist, 
twb marines and nine of the prisoners 
wounded. It was a heavy toll. 


but at least the long ordeal had end¬ 
ed. 

The marines jumped off at 5 a.m., 
firing submachine guns as they raced to¬ 
ward the train, scattering panicked cat- 
tie in nearby pastures. Six Starfigh ter jets 
of the Royal Netherlands Air Force, 
with afterburners roaring, streaked out 
of the sky and dropped smoke bombs 
to give the troops cover. The air attack 
was meant to confuse and intimidate the 
terrorists; clearly, no strafing or bomb¬ 
ing was possible while the hostages were 
inside the train. Time's Peter JCronen- 
bcrg, who witnessed the operation, re¬ 
ported that “the howling of the planes 
was terrifying. They came back five 
times and then there was only the shoot¬ 
ing—then silence, then the sound of ter¬ 
rified people inside the train shouting, 
yelling—unbelievable.” 

Plastic Chore**. As they charged, 
the marines concentrated much of their 
fire on the first-class front of the train, 
where the Moluccans had established 
their command pdst. Demolition experts 
with plastic charges blasted down the 
doors, and the marines ducked inside, 
shooting as they went. As the assault be¬ 
gan, 13 armored easy in-nearby Bovcnv 
..fttide.sterted 


building. One of them burst through the 
main doors while three others took up 
positions around the building. 

At the school, the troops used satch¬ 
el charges to widen the gap made by the 
armored car, causing thunderous explo¬ 
sions that awoke sleeping villagers and 
brought them running into the street. 
Soldiers shouted, “Give up! Give up! You 
are surrounded!** Some of the onlookers 
clasped their hands in front of their eyes, 
afraid to look at the scene of battle. Cried 
one woman: “Dear God, they’re all 
dead!” One by one, the soldiers led the 
four captured Moluccans from the build¬ 
ing and forced them to lie down for a 
body search. At 6 o’clock the villagers 
saw teachers waving from an ambulance 
bus. Realizing that the four schoolteach¬ 
er hostages were safe, the villagers sud¬ 
denly began throwing paper streamers. 
in joyous relief. 

There was little rejoicing by the 
Dutch government. Looking *6mber 
and tired, Prime Minister Joop den Uyl 
appeared* on television to explain that 
“violence proved necessary to put an end 
to the hostage $eizure”b©catise weeks of 
negotiations with the hijacker* had/. 
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cite* team dealing' 
with'the terrorists, made his own appeal. 
for understanding of the difficult deci¬ 
sion. 4W J beseech you to believe there was 
no otherWiy« v he said at a press confer¬ 
ence. u We tried eveiything—every path 
of dialogue that there might be, we took. 
it, but we found thcm*all closed." 

Indeed, the 13 Moluccan terrorists, 
—all members of leftist-radical youth 
organizations—never wavered- from 
their key blackmail demands. They 
wanted the release of 21 other young 
Moluccans now in Dutch prisons for pre¬ 
vious acts of terrorism, safe conduct and 
a 747 jet to carry them to an undisclosed 
destination outside The Netherlands. In 
addition, they insisted that the Dutch 
government cut all links with the In¬ 
donesian government. 

“From the beginning," Prime Min¬ 
ister Den Uyl explained, "we made it 
clear there was no question of the hos¬ 
tages being transported somewhere else. 
And the demand for safe conduct, if 
granted, is an invitation to renewed 
blackmail actions." As for the political 
demands, Den Uyl said, "we have seen 
from earlier experience in the relation¬ 
ship between the Dutch society and the 
Moluccan community that the awaken¬ 
ing of illusions, the making of conces¬ 
sions, punishes itself, leading to bitter¬ 
ness and disappointment." 

Reprisal Fear. Still, the impossible 
Moluccan illusion is unlikely to fade, 
even in defeat. The terrorists are chil¬ 
dren or grandchildren of 4,000 Moluc¬ 
can soldiers and their dependents who 
left their Indonesian archipelago in 1951 
out of fear of reprisals for supporting 
the Dutch against the Indonesian inde¬ 
pendence movement. The Moluccan ex¬ 
iles in The Netherlands (they now num¬ 
ber 40,000) cling fanatically to the 
dream of a future free "Republic of the 
South Moluccas" in the Indonesian ar¬ 
chipelago. Angered by the refusal of the 
Hague government to support their 
cause, seven of the young Moluccans 
now in prison hijacked a train for 13 
days in December 1975, killing three 
people. At the same time, another ter¬ 
rorist squad occupied the Indonesian 
consulate in Amsterdam for 15 days. 

In a grim replay of that incident, 
nine young Moluccans hijacked a 
Utrecht-Groningen express train near 
De Punt on May 23, while five others 
seized the primary school at Bovens- 
milde, where there were 105 children 
and five teachers. There was no doubt 
that the Moluccans intended to terrify 
the country. The children were forced 
to the windows to chant to the waiting 
troops and parents, "Van Agt, we want 
to live!" On several occasions hostages 
were displayed outside the train with 
ropes around their necks. But after an in¬ 
fluenza-type epidemic broke out at the 
school, the terrorists freed all the chil¬ 
dren as well as one ailing teacher. 

There were a few other merciful con- 
Pthe hostages on the train. 



HOSTAGES AT GRONINGEN HOSPITAL, WHERE THEY WERE TAKEN FOR MEDICAL CHECKUPS 


pregnant women, ages 25 and 31. Three 
days later they wheeled out a 46-year- 
old sailor suffering from chest pains, he 
was rushed to Groningen University's 
intensive care unit. 

Life on the train, according to the re¬ 
leased hostages, was indeed a deadly 
combination of high stress and boredom. 
Because all the crossword puz/les had 
been completed, even the men inside the 
train began to take up embroidery to 
pass the time. One man plunged into a 
deep mental depression, and at one point 
another simply fainted, apparently from 
tension. The hijackers maintained strict 
hygiene inside the train. Every morn¬ 
ing blankets were hung out of the win¬ 
dows and beaten to remove the dust. In 
the afternoon, hostages were assigned to 
remove excrement from under the 
train's toilet pipe and bury it in the grav¬ 
el of the railway bed. Brooms and clean¬ 
ing materials were brought in, along 
with games and a daily food delivery 
from a caterer, paid for by the govern¬ 
ment. Unable to take any physical ex¬ 
ercise, many of the hostages complained 
of constipation. 

Meanwhile, the Dutch government’s 
crisis team was getting nowhere in its at¬ 
tempts to negotiate the hostages' release. 
A government psychiatrist. Dick Muld¬ 


er, made daily contacts with the Mo¬ 
luccans; increasingly, he found himself 
being either mocked or scolded by the 
tough young terrorists. Two mediation 
attempts by respected leaders of the Mo¬ 
luccan community failed completely. 
Mrs. Josephine Soumokil, 64-year-old 
widow of the resistance hero executed 
by the Indonesians, visited the train 
along with Hassan Tan, 56. a former ed¬ 
ucation and welfare minister in the Mo¬ 
luccan government in exile. Their pres* 
ence encouraged the terrorists, who 
greeted them with a minimilitary pa¬ 
rade. The visits proved an extra hard¬ 
ship to the hostages: they were forced 
to sit motionless during the two meet¬ 
ings, which lasted six and 4% hours re¬ 
spectively. 

During the first two weeks of the 
drama, Dutch officials made it clear that 
their first priority was the safety of the 
hostages. As the mediation attempts col¬ 
lapsed and the sullen mood of Dutch 
public opinion turned to raw anger, the 
government began to change its posi¬ 
tion. Interior Minister Wilhelm Fried¬ 
rich de Gaay Fortman insisted that the 
overriding need was for "restoration of 
law and order—that’s what is No. 1—if 
in any way possible, without loss of life." 
By Friday evening the government de- 


ONLOOKERS INSPECTING THE SUUET-POCKED TRAIN CAR TAKEN SY OUTCH TROOPS 











ROADSIDE CROWD MUSTERING A CHEER FOR A BUSLOAD OF WEARY SURVIVORS EN ROUTE FROM RAID SITE TO HOSPITAL 



cided to attack the train, after the Lead¬ 
er of the hijackers, Max Papilaya. 24, 
refused any further contact with author¬ 
ities until his demands were met. 

The raid was carefully planned by 
a team of army and air-force experts, 
summoned to the crisis center in The 
Hague. It was a challenging assignment. 
A surprise attack on the train was dif¬ 
ficult because it stood in the open, sur¬ 
rounded by soggy pastures that would 
not carry the weight of armored cars. 
Knowing that the Moluccans had infra¬ 
red field glasses, the operation planners 
decided to use the Starfighters to drop 
smoke bombs as cover for the marines 
and to warn the hostages that something 
was up. Valuable intelligence about the 
Moluccans* activities came from listen¬ 
ing devices planted by marines who had 
crawled up to the train a few nights be¬ 
fore the attack. When the plan was 
ready, the troops involved carried out 
exercise attacks on a duplicate of the hi¬ 
jacked train at a nearby shunting yard. 

As a young marine lieutenant ex¬ 
plained after the attack, "We had been 
following the movements of the Moluc¬ 
cans for three weeks and knew exactly 
where they were at night. We knew the 
Moluccans did not guard their hostages 
properly at night. The gunmen and hos¬ 
tages slept separately, with only an oc¬ 
casional guard over the prisoners. We 
stormed aboard with armor-piercing 
weapons, then shot a wall of flame to 
cut off the Moluccans from the hostages. 
Everything went according to plan." 

Besides providing smoke cover for 
the troops, the low-flying Starfighters 
were deliberately used to make the hos¬ 
tages seek cover on the floor—the saf¬ 
est place for them during a gun battle. 
Authorities theorized that both victims 
—a 40-year-old man from EJst and an 
Indonesian girl from Groningen who 
spent her 20th birthday on the train 
—were shot when they stood up. But so 
effective were the terrifying roars of the 
jettf&ft that the great majority of, tl$ 


ground. Summed up Air Force May 
W.A. Blaauw: “It was a nice operatio 
You must count on some casualties i 
operations like this, but they were kei 
very low. and it was a great success f< 
the men who did it." 

Not to mention those who regain* 
their freedom as the result of it. f One 
them was Daan Peter Pot, 20, a civil en¬ 
gineering student at the Groningen tecl 
nical college, who missed his year-er 
examinations during the ordeal (h 
dean ordered him advanced anywa) 
The Moluccans, he said, had treated hi 
reasonably well, and despite low m 
ments, morale among the passenge 
had remained surprisingly high. T1 
running joke among the group, he sai 
was that their endless train “ride" mu 
mean that Holland had become a huj 
country. 

Rising Impatience. For Hollan 
the Moluccan problem is far from ovc 
Though the white sections of Boven 
milde were slowly returning to norm 
after the rescue operation, the Molucca 
quarter was a ghost town. Whether o\ 
of anger or fear, few residents venture 
out of their homes—and those who di 
often drove with helmets and billy club 
Following a minor auto accident invoh 
ing young Dutchmen and Molucca 
youths, police had to intervene to kee 
the dispute from turning into a braw 
Sensing rising Dutch impatience wit 
the cause of the Moluccan exiles, Priir 
Minister Den Uyl promised he woul 
place a ban on rifle-drill and knife-flgt 
training for several paramilitary Molu* 
can groups. He also pleaded with his fe 
low countrymen not to take revenge o 
the Moluccan community as a wholi 
"The Moluccan problem is not a cok 
problem," Den Uyl said. "It is a prot 
lem of history and ideals." Yet the Dutc 
government was clearly caught in a 
age-old dilemma, which officials open! 
acknowledged. Justice Minister Va 
Agt, in the course of one press cpnfa 

enoe, said It aH. "To 
1 '"' Ui m 




Henry Kissinger fast week came back into public view with 
guns blazing. His target: Eurocommunism. 

The Communist Party of Italy; which gained 34%,of the' 
vote in national elections a year ago, now holds a virtual veto 
over government programs in parliament. In France, another 
Communist party and its strong Socialist ally could well win a ma¬ 
jority in next March's parliamentary elections. In Portugal and 
Spain, the Communists are fighting to increase their influence. 
There is a growing view among intellectuals, journalists and some 
politicians on both sides of the Atlantic that: 1) the U.S. cannot 
do anything to stop these trends and should not try; 2) the trends 
are not necessarily bad because Eurocommunists are different, 
representing a needed and probably democratic opposition to 
worn-out governments; and 3) nothing much would change if a 
few Communists join Western European Cabinets. 

Kissinger blasted all these assumptions as delusions, in one 
of the most eloquent and closely reasoned speeches of his career. 
Speaking at a conference on Italy and Eurocommunism at the 
Woodrow Wilson International Center in Washington, he is¬ 
sued a powerful warning—intended as much for the Carter Ad¬ 
ministration and European leaders as for his audience of busi¬ 
nessmen and scholars. “The accession of executive power [by 
these Communist parties]" would 1) be a massive change in Eu¬ 
ropean politics; 2) have basic consequences for the structure of 
the postwar world and for the Western alliance; and 3) alter 
“the prospects for security and progress for all free nations." 

T he former Secretap' of State questioned the conventional 
wisdom that the Eurocommunist parties are independent 
of Moscow. Not so, he implied, except on nonessential mat¬ 
ters. Moreover, he suggested that the degree of independence 
from Moscow is less important than the basic nature of Com¬ 
munism. Said Kissinger: “We are entitled to certain skepticism 
about the sincerity of declarations of independence which co¬ 
incide so precisely wi;h electoral self-interest. One need not be a 
cynic to wonder at the decision of the French Communists, tra¬ 
ditionally perhaps the most Stalinist party in Europe, to renounce 
the Soviet concept of dictatorship of the proletariat without a sin¬ 
gle dissenting vote among 1,700 delegates, as they did at their 
party congress in February 1976, when all previous party con¬ 
gresses had endorsed the same dictatorship of the proletariat by 
a similar unanimous vote of 1,700 to nothing." 

Communist parties have always had as their guiding princi¬ 
ple the right of a minority to seize power as “the vanguard of the 
working class" and impose its will on the rest of the population. 
How then, Kissinger asked, can one take at face value the recent 
declarations of the French. Spanish and Italian Communist par¬ 
ties that they intend to work within a framework of political plu¬ 
ralism? After all, he pointed out, French Party Boss George Mar- 
chais has listed Bulgaria, Poland and East Germany as countries 
having a “pluralistic" party system. In a devastating passage, Kis¬ 
singer cited a series of quotes to the same effect from East Eu¬ 
ropean Communist leaders, uttered during the late ’40s. Hun¬ 
garian Communist Leader Emo Gero, for example, observed in 
1944 that “the Communist Party does not approve of the idea of 
a one-party system. Let the other parties operate and organize 
as well." In 1945 the East German Communist Party promised 
"a parliamentary democratic republic with full democratic rights 
and liberties,” Marchais speaks of “socialism in the colors of 
France," but in 1938, Kissinger noted. George Orwell described 
French Communist strategy as “marching behind the Tricolor." 

Once in power, Kissinger asked in effect, could the Commu¬ 
nists ever allow “the democratic process to reverse 1 * the situation? 
True, Communists got out of the French and Italian governments 
after World War II. But that was when their parties were very 
much weaker and the democratic forces very much stronger. And 
thesU^lnnipjat principle of “democratic centralism” guides the 


RALLY Of ITALIAN COMMUNISTS; KISSINGER (INSET) 

tual emptiness, inefficiency and stultifying bureaucracy have 
obvious for decades." ^ 

The U.S. Government deals with Communist regimes in ' ‘, 
Soviet Union, China and Eastern Europe. Why then can it jdiSfc 
learn to deal with Communist parties in Western Europe? 
singer's answer: “There is a crucial difference between managing^! 
conflict with adversaries and maintaining an alliance anUHtg^ 
friends." The character of that alliance—which has a moral 
in a heritage of shared convictions about principles of democ 
individual liberty and the rule of law—would become 
to the American people" if some NATO members had ^mmtMMtlj 
governments. “The moral and political basis for our present 
deployment in Europe" would be undermined. Inevitably 
would be “significant divergences on foreign policy between Et$;_ 
rope and the U.S." Although the Communists pay lip service 
NATO, their participation in Western European govemmmtaC^: 
would weaken NATO's military strength, force a change in its §e*V^ 
curity practices, turn it by default into a largely German-Amer?: $ 
ican alliance, threaten the balance of power between East and^ 
West and undermine European unity. ^ 

Powerfully, Kissinger explored some of the deeper reasons fot^ 
Communism's present gains. “In the end," he said, “the Comittu-* 
nist parties find their opportunities less in their inherent strength ^ 
than in the demoralization, division or disorganization of their Op- 
ponents; they succeed only when the democratic system seems un- ^ 
able to solve the social problems of the day, when the center does j 
not hold and societies become polarized." Violence, such as that^ 
currently tormenting Italy, drives many to support Communism -, 
in desperation* Ticking off some of the basic causes of Comma- > 
nist gains, Kissinger noted: “A relativist age debunks authority ’i 
and puts nothing in its place as an organizing principle of society^ ■ 
Massive impersonal bureaucracy disillusions the citizen with the ; 
responsiveness of his government. Intellectuals condemn society , 
for materialism when it is prosperous and for injustice when it 
fails to ensure prosperity." 
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hat should the U.S. do? Kissinger conceded thatr 
whether or not the Communist parties enter govern- ’ 
ment is a matter for the voters of Europe to decide. But ' 
he also argued that America can encourage democratic forces in 
the West by recognizing the problems if Communists come to , 
power and by not giving the impression, "through ostentatious av ; 
sociation or consultation with Communist leaders," that “we con¬ 
sider Communist success a foregone conclusion." This is not the ; 
case, he said, although “United States hesitation and ambiguity 
can contribute to the impression" that it is and feed “the myth of 
[the Communists'] inevitability." He argued strongly against the. 
position that an active U.S. policy of discouraging Europeans 
from voting Communist would be counterproductive. “I believe 
the opposite to be true." he said. "1 consider it important that Eu¬ 
rope know of America's interest and concern. If the United States 
has a responsibility to encourage political freedom throughout the 
world, we surely have a duty to leave no doubt about our convic¬ 
tions on an issue that is so central to the future of the Western al- 


and therefore totfte ftiture of democracy. 




FLANKED BY KOVAL FAMILY MEMBERS, THE QUEEN WAVES FROM BUCKINGHAM FALACE BALCONY 
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Jubilee Bash for the Liz They Love 


It was, said Prince Philip, "a good 
excuse for a party " 

And what a party it was. In a spon¬ 
taneous outburst of powerful feelings, 
millions of Britons last week celebrated 
the Silver Jubilee of Elizabeth II, who 
for the past 25 years has been “by the 
Grace of God, of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
and of Her other Realms and Territo¬ 
ries, Queen, Head of the Common¬ 
wealth, Defender of the Faith “ Despite 
cool weather and gray, overcast skies 
that occasionally exploded in rain¬ 
storms, it was a week of exuberant fes¬ 
tivity. offering the kind of stately pag¬ 
eantry that no other nation in the world 
can equal. Silver trumpets blared fan¬ 
fares, batteries of cannon fired multigun 
salutes, Union Jacks bedecked homes 
and shops throughout Britain. 

Hilltop Fires. Cynics dismissed the 
Jubilee as an exercise in irrelevance at 
best and a needless extravagance at 
worst. A fairer view was that Britons 
—in a mood for a holiday from such irk¬ 
some problems as inflation, unemploy¬ 
ment, trade-union troubles and political 
woes—genuinely wanted to pay affec¬ 
tionate tribute to a gracious lady who 
has been a symbol of stability, humane 
decency and traditional values during 
one of her nation’s most difficult quarter- 
centuries. 

The week of festivities* began at 
Windsor Castle. As a crowd of more 
than 200,000 looked on, Elizabeth ig¬ 
nited a 35-ft.-high bonfire atop a hill 
near the ancient castle. Within minutes, 
101 more hilltop fires were flaring from 
one end of the British Isles to the other. 

"Technically, the Jubilee should have been cel¬ 
ebrated on Feb. 6. the date on which she ascend¬ 
ed the th/one following the death of her father 
George VI But Buckingham Palace decided that 
the country, to say nothing of tourists, would cn ■ 
joy the festivities more in June than during (he 
chiJtofan English winter 


It was a reminder of a difficult moment 
in the reign of her namesake and an¬ 
cestor, Elizabeth I, similar fires had been 
set in 1588 to warn the country of the ap¬ 
proaching Spanish Armada. 

The day after the bonfire, there was 
a regal procession from Buckingham 
Palace to St. Paul’s Cathedral for a sol¬ 
emn thanksgiving service, followed by 
a lavish banquet at nearby Guildhall 
By midmorning, men. women and chil¬ 
dren were standing 20 deep along the 
tree-lined mall that links the palace with 
Admiralty Arch. At 10:25 a.m., a car¬ 
riage procession of members of the royal 
family clattered through the King’s 
Door in the Royal Quadrangle, accom¬ 
panied by a mounted escort of the Blues 
and Royals cavalry regiment. Princess 


Anne (expecting her first child in No¬ 
vember) and her husband Captain Mark 
Phillips led the procession, followed by 
Princess Margaret and her two chil¬ 
dren* and Princess Alice, Duchess of 
Gloucester, 75, Elizabeth’s aunt. Then 
came the other royals: the Duke and 
Duchess of Gloucester, the Duke and 
Duchess of Kent, Princess Alexandra, 
Prince Michael of Kent, Queep Eliza¬ 
beth the Queen Mother accompanied by 
her daughter's younger sons. Prince An¬ 
drew, 17, and Prince Edward, 13. 

At 10 42, following an honor guard 
of half a dozen elite units, the gilded 
state coach rumbled out of the Palace 

"Her estranged husband Lord Snowdon traveled 
to St Paul's by car and sal a discreet eight rows be¬ 
hind the royal family during the service. 



ELIZABETH A PHILIP AT THE CATHEDRAL; (BELOW) GUARDS OUTSIDE THE PALACE 




QUEEN ELIZABETH SURROUNDED BY ADMIRING SUBJECTS AT WINDSOR BONfIRE UGHTINQ 

"An example of service untiringly done, of duty faithfully fulfilled 


Gate, drawn by eight grand Windsor 
grays, each guided by a walking groom 
in gold-trimmed scarlet uniform. Inside 
the coach (originally built for George 
III more than 200 years ago) was the 
Queen, wearing the rose-pink dress with 
matching coat and hat she wore when 
she opened the Olympics in Canada last 
year. She looked subdued and pensive. 
Beside her was her husband Prince Phil¬ 
ip, the Duke of Edinburgh, resplendent 
in the dress uniform of an Admiral of 
the Fleet. Riding directly behind the 
state coach—and ahead of such quaint¬ 
ly titled assistants to the household as 
the Master of the Horse, the Crown 
Equerry and the Silver Stick in Waiting 
—came Prince Charles-, in the ceremo¬ 
nial scarlet-tunic uniform of colonel-in¬ 
chief of the Welsh Guards. An inexpert 
equestrian, the heir to the throne later 
evoked the day’s first broad smile from 
his mother when he required help in dis¬ 
mounting outside St. Paul’s. Later 
Charles confided that it had been a mar¬ 
velous day: “At least 1 didn’t fall off my 
horse.” 

At the steps of St. Paul’s, the Queen 
was greeted with a fanfare by the House¬ 


hold Cavalry’s trumpeters and wel¬ 
comed by the Lord Mayor of London, 
who was carrying his pearl sword. 
Throughout the 50-minute thanksgiving 
service, the Queen listened attentively. 
She seemed moved as the Most Rev. 
Donald Coggan, the Archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury, proclaimed: ‘‘Our nation and 
Commonwealth have been blessed be¬ 
yond measure by having at their heart 
an example of service untiringly done, 
of duty faithfully fulfilled and of a home 
life stable and wonderfully happy.” Af¬ 
ter His Grace pronounced the blessing, 
the 2,700 invited guests, including 33 of¬ 
ficials of Commonwealth countries who 
were in London for their eight-day con¬ 
ference, rose and robustly sang God Save 
the Queen. As voices, organ and silver 
trumpets rose in a crescendo, Elizabeth 
seemed near tears. 

Melted Reserve. Outside the ca¬ 
thedral, the Queen’s reserve melted as 
she engaged in one of her periodic 
“walkabouts” to meet her subjects. For 
35 minutes she strolled slowly toward 
Guildhall, joking and chatting with 
spectators, many of whom had been in 
wait all night for a chance to see 
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SIGNS OE JUBILEE IN HAMMERSMITH 


TWO LONDONERS IN A HOLIDAY MOOD FLAG-WAVING SPECTATORS STAKE OUT CHOICE VIEWING SPOT ALONG PROCESSION ROUTE 
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toLondon, setting oft a ttoxry ot ru¬ 
mors that his plane was circling var¬ 
ious airports in Europe looking for a 
place to land. It turned out to be a 
hoax; Big Daddy never left Uganda at 
all. 

The striking lack of antimonarchist 
sentiment was perhaps the most impres¬ 
sive tribute to Elizabeth's quarter-cen¬ 
tury reign. The vast majority of her sub¬ 
jects dearly appreciate the manner in 
which she has fulfilled her unique con¬ 
stitutional role: embodying the nation's 
unity, providing historical continuity, 
standing above party strife and class di¬ 
visions. “We yearn for symbols of na¬ 
tional unity,” wrote Tory Elder States¬ 
man Lord Hailsham in the Sunday 
Telegraph. “The Americans have their 
Constitution and flag. In addition to our 
flag, we have our Queen.” Nonetheless, 
as Hailsham told Time London Bureau 
Chief Herman Nickel, he fears that the 


ELIZABETH, FLANKED BY PHILIP & PRINCE CHARLE 
After the party is over , a return to Britain 

her. Elizabeth appeared to pay partic¬ 
ular attention to black and brown faces 
in the crowd. One little girl pressed a 
bouquet of violets into her hands; other 
subjects shouted, “Wc love you. Li/!” 

In Guildhall, Elizabeth lunched 
(salmon, filet steak and melon, accom¬ 
panied by hock and red Burgundy) with 
some 650 carefully chosen guests—the 
Commonwealth officials, representa¬ 
tives of foreign countries (Washingtons 
envoys President Carter's son Chip and 
Chips wife Caron) and British politi¬ 
cal, commercial and cultural dignitaries. 
In her brief remarks, the Queen poi¬ 
gnantly recalled that “when 1 was 21 I 
pledged my life to the service of our peo¬ 
ple, and I asked for God’s help to make 
good that vow. Although that vow was 
made in my salad days when 1 was green 
in judgment, I do not regret nor retract 
one word of it.” 

Conga Lino. Erom Guildhall, Eliz¬ 
abeth and Philip returned to the pal¬ 
ace, riding this time in an open carriage 
There she and her family appeared on 
the balcony and waved to the crowd 
The roars of affection were so persis¬ 
tent and compelling that she could not 
remain inside until she had given the 
crowd two balcony encores. 

During the rest of the week the 
Queen’s activities were a bit more re¬ 
laxed She gave a dinner for the Com¬ 
monwealth’s representatives, cruised 
leisurely up the Thames and watched a 
massive display of fireworks. On Satur¬ 
day the Queen, riding sidesaddle, closed 
the Jubilee with the Trooping of the Col¬ 
or ceremony on Horse Guards Parade. 

The BBC offered live television cov¬ 
erage of the activities, which were 
beamed by satellite to a potential au¬ 
dience of perhaps 500 million viewers 
around the world. Although Elizabeth 


i, AT TROOPING OF COLORS 

grim reality. 

fles, puppet shows and picnics In Lon¬ 
don alone there were 4,000 street par¬ 
ties. On Hammersmith’s Daffodil Street, 
foi example, the semidetached brick 
houses of this lowei-middle-class neigh¬ 
borhood were decorated with portraits 
of Che Queen and festooned with bal¬ 
loons and bunting. In the working class’s 
East End, a banner proudly proclaimed 
Jt BIIFL STREET OK FOR I.IZ, while in 
wealthy Kensington, a bobby—sporting 
two Union Jacks in his helmet - led a 
conga line of 300 residents, including 
four Tory M.Ps and a handful of 
diplomats. 

The Jubilee inspired, inevitably, its 
share of schlock Among the overpriced 
jubiliana being hawked in London were 
necklaces, beer mugs. T shirts, jeans, egg 
timers, shopping bags, ashtrays and 
thermometers. One London sex shop of¬ 
fered a matching bra-and-panties set 
boldly emblazoned with the Queen’s 
state coach and horses. Two British 
breweries offered pub customers a brace 
of special celebration brews Queen's Ale 
and Silver Jubilee Ale. 

A few spoilsports tried to dampen 
the Jubilee spirits—with scant success. 
Dustmen in Hammersmith, who had 
originally demanded $58 in extra pay 
to clean up post-Jubilee litter, eventually 
settled for $17. The Socialist Workers 
Party managed to sell some badges urg¬ 
ing STUFF THE jubilee, and the Move¬ 
ment Against a Monarchy claimed great 
success in its sale of auto bumper stick¬ 
ers proclaiming ROT all rulers. But 
an anti-Jubilee rally in London attract¬ 
ed a grand audience of eight. 

A bizarre threat by Ugandan Dic¬ 
tator Idi Amin to upstage the Jubilee 
by crashing the Commonwealth Con¬ 
ference, which opened last week, never 
materialized. Amin had been advised 


institution of the monarchy remains 
“vulnerable to a bad monarch” and that 
even a good Queen like Elizabeth “can¬ 
not serve as a court of appeal against 
the follies of democracy.” For that rea¬ 
son, he now feels that Britain also needs 
a written constitution and a bill of rights. 
Some critics maintain that the monar¬ 
chy may be an obstacle to such /eform 
because the existence of the ancient in¬ 
stitution gives too much legitimacy to 
tradition. 

Secret Papers. Whatever the mer¬ 
its of the debate about the monarch’s 
value, Elizabeth has worked hard at her 
job—traveling, appearing constantly at 
ceremonial openings, carefully studying 
the secret government papers in the red 
“boxes" (leather dispatch cases) that fol¬ 
low her wherever she goes. The seven 
Prime Ministers who have served her 
have attested to her impressive grasp of 
state affairs. Despite the rigid order of 
palace life, she has tried in small ways 
to make the monarchy a bit more mod¬ 
ern socially—with her walkabouts, for 
example, or by substituting relatively 
egalitarian garden parlies for the strat¬ 
ified debutante balls of old. 

Political Writer John Grigg, once a 
harsh critic of the monarchy, who now 
feels that Elizabeth “is to be hailed as 
an unquestionably good Queen,” told 
Time that he was “almost moved to 
tears” by her stroll from St. Paul’s to 
Guildhall last week. “Until quite recent¬ 
ly,” Grigg noted, “the stuffier kind of 
monarchists felt that the Queen couldn’t 
behave in an informal manner without 
demeaning herself. But in fact it enhanc¬ 
es her. Not only can she do it but she 
clearly enjoys doing it.” 

Despite her success as a sovereign, 
Elizabeth II has not presided over a new 
Elizabethan age—for which her sub¬ 
jects. perhaps unrealistically, hoped 
when shemscended the throne. Indeed, 
the past quarter-century has witnessed 


was the "center of the celebration, the 
Jubilee's festivities were not limited to 
her. Throughout the country Britons 
organized street parties, ox roasts, raf* 


that his presence would be “inappro- enfeeblement and decline. It is this grim 
priate” because of his regime's brutal reality that the Jubilee briefly banished, 
tyranny. Then Radio Uganda suddenly Butit wiU sttfi be there tOChaltengeBrUr 
announced fhat Aggg ,***. 


‘One Fixed Point in a Changing World* 


The profession of monarchy is not 
an easy one. As the great Queen Eliz¬ 
abeth 1 once pointed out to Parlia¬ 
ment. wearing a crown and sitting 
on a throne appear more attractive 
to outsiders than to those who ac¬ 
tually have to undergo the experience. 

And the modern British monarchy, 
which has no real power and has be¬ 
come a largely representational in¬ 
stitution, poses peculiar problems to 
the present ruling house, whose most 
striking common characteristic is an intense shyness. 

Queen Victoria was so shy that after the death of her hus¬ 
band she virtually refused to appear in public The secret busi¬ 
ness of monarchy, reading Cabinet papers and discussing pol¬ 
icy with the Prime Minister, she performed with great 
assiduity; but her neglect of her representational work be¬ 
came a national scandal. Her heir, Edward VII, exception¬ 
ally, did not suffer from shyness; indeed he was a great mixer 
and for the first time brought nonaristocrats into the royal cir¬ 
cle (they were chiefly rich businessmen from whom he bor¬ 
rowed money). But the present Queen s grandfather George 
V reverted to type. He was shy (though authoritarian) even 
with his own family Mis son Edward VIII records in his mem¬ 
oirs that when he and his father were alone, they could find 
no general topic of conversation. Edward VI]]. as is evident 
from Frances Donaldson’s brilliant and devastating biogra¬ 
phy. was a frivolous self-centered man; Stanley Baldwin, by 
bundling Edward off the throne and indeed out of the coun¬ 
try, probably saved the British monarchy 

■ 

This meant the buck was passed to Edward's brother 
George VI, who received it with consternation The Queen s 
father was not only shy, but suffered from an appalling hand¬ 
icap. He was born kfthanded, and his stern parents forced 
him to use his right hand, as often happens m such cases, this 
led him to develop an acute stammer. 

George's successful efforts to overcome this defect make a 
moving story. He was a worrier, and conscientious to a fault. 
When war came, he was determined that the royal family 
should bear to the full its dangers and pr ivations. So they con¬ 
tinued to live in Buckingham Palace, which was repeatedly 
bombed, and observed the rationing regulations down to the 
very last ounce of dried egg. But George lavished on his daugh¬ 
ters, especially his heiress. Fhzabeth. all the affectionate 
warmth his own parents had so conspicuously failed to pro¬ 
vide. Elizabeth was lucky m her mother too. Selfishness is the 
occupational disease of monarchy, its deformation profession - 
eile. The Queen Mother comes from a robust Anglo-Scois fam¬ 
ily who were brought up to believe that “the servants must 
come first.’’ It is she who remembers, at great royal junketings, 
to send flasks of hot coffee to the sentries and chauffeurs wait¬ 
ing in the cold outside. So she, like her husband, taught their 
daughter always to put her own feelings last. 

With this secure family background and excellent exam¬ 
ple, it is not entirely surprising that Queen Elizabeth II has be¬ 
come a model constitutional monarch. George V, a very mod¬ 
est man, was astonished, at his Jubilee in 1935, by the warmth 
of the reception he got from the public He told a friend: 
“The people actually seem to like me for my own sake.” Last 
week Queen Elizabeth may have been equally surprised and 
gratified by the enormous surge of affection that the nation ac¬ 
corded her. 

But then she has done a good deal to deserve it. In 25 
years she has never once missed an appointment, lost her tem¬ 
per in public, or in any way neglected her representational du¬ 
ties, though she is quite as shy as ever Victoria was. She may 
have been wrong to appoint Sir Alec Douglas-Home Prime 
Minister on the sole advice of Harold Macmillan; perhaps, 

the oldest order of chivalry 


in Christendom, the Garter, to Sir Har¬ 
old Wilson, now a somewhat discred¬ 
ited politician. But these are small 
blemishes on a shining record. 

Llizabeth may be shy, but she likes 
to laugh, and often does. The British, 
beneath their phlegmatic exterior, are 
a humorous, even a witty people. They 
like the Queen s sense of humor, when, 
from time to time, she displays it. 
There was such a moment last Tues¬ 
day, at the end of the solemn proces¬ 
sion to the service of thanksgiving in St Paul's Cathedral. 
For reasons best known to royal protocolists. Prince Charles, 
no great rider, was forced to travel not in a coach, but on a 
horse, dressed in the heavy bearskin and stiff scarlet uniform 
of a guards officer Outside the cathedral, he had to dismount, 
in front of thousands of spectators and countless millions of 
TV viewers He very nearly tumbled off in the most uncer¬ 
emonious manner The Queen saw her son's near disaster 
and thought it veiy funny indeed. She tries to look solemn, 
but she is in the tradition of Dr Johnson’s old friend at Pem¬ 
broke College, Cambridge, who “was anxious to be a phi¬ 
losopher. but cheerfulness was always breaking in.” Such 
things endear Elizabeth to her subjects 

They need a bit of cheering up The British are a resilient 
people, but since 1945 they ha\e had to endure many hard 
knocks of fortune They have given up an empire which once 
encompassed a quarter of the globe Perhaps even harder to 
bear has been their steady decline in the league of industrial 
states, for it was the British who first launched the Industrial 
Revolution. There has been a devastating bout of inflation, 
and Britain’s traditional cheap-food policy has come to an 
end. Decimalization has radically altered a currency which 
had not changed in any important essential since the 11 th cen¬ 
tury Even the weather, which is always the favorite con¬ 
versational topic among the British, has been mucked about 
by the switch from Fahrenheit to centigrade, which most Brit¬ 
ish people still do not understand. 

But amid these transformations, the Queen has remained 
serene and permanent. As Sherlock Holmes said to Dr. Wat¬ 
son. she is “the one fixed point in a changing world.” Pa¬ 
tently, she stands foi the old values In a permissive society, 
she represents the sanctity of the marriage bond, and the no- 


QUEEN VICTORIA WITH THE FUTURE KING EDWARD VIII 



Britain's Jubilee bash was a time not only 
for celebrations but also for serious 
thinking about monarchy's continuing 
place in British life. In the two following 
stories, a Briton and an American re¬ 
flect on the significance of last week's 
events. The first was written by Author- 
Historian Paul Johnson , fhe second by 
TIME Senior Writer Michael Demarest. 



tion of sexual purity. In an age when faith it collapsing, she be* 
lieves in the Christian God and the Ten Commandments. 

She may not be an outstandingly intelligent woman, or 
particularly well educated; the cameras are always pitilessly 
focused upon her and sometimes, as last Tuesday, she looks 
tired and overworked. But it is plain for all to see that she is 
a good and honorable lady, who always puts duly before plea¬ 
sure She is genuinely color-blind toward her people; and last 
week the British of all races made it abundantly clear that 
they felt themselves very lucky to have her 

A Silver Lining in 
A Leaden Time 

To many foreigners observing Britain's Silver Jubilee cel¬ 
ebration, it seems as if the bells should be tolling, not ex¬ 
tolling. this leaden juncture of its history. In the 25 years of 
Queen Elizabeth's reign, her nation has suffered an unending 
hemorrhage of political and economic potency. The loss of em¬ 
pire was inevitable. But at the same time the United King¬ 
dom has declined from the world's third greatest industrial 
power to its eighth. At home, raging inflation and the real 
vice anglais- class conflict - have undermined Britons' faith 
in a fair and rational society. From top to bottom there is an 
awareness that the ancient institutions no longer work, that 
the old order stubbornly resists change, promotes mediocrity 
and punishes success. 

The monarchy, at the glittering apex of this hierarchical 
society, appears to be the antithesis of innovation and re¬ 
form. the embodiment of Ruddigore establishmentarianism. 
To many in Britain and abroad, the golden coach, the silver 
trumpets, the jeweled maces and the periwigged personages 
—and. for that matter, the nation's two-day abstention from 
work—have symbolized all that is wrong with the country. 
What on earth do they have to celebrate? 

From their extraordinary outpouring of affection for Eliz¬ 
abeth, it is plain that the British are honoring one of their 
own who, despite her fondness for race horses and regal trap¬ 
pings, has been one of the least aloof and most commonplace 
of British monarchs Her Majesty is hard-working, unexcit¬ 
ing. steady, virtuous, disciplined and dignified, reflecting the 
characteristics that her subjects most admire—if only, these 
days, m the breach In that sense, as some British observers 
have noted, she is a “nostalgia queen." 

However, the British are celebrating more than past gran¬ 
deur or a cult of personality Whether consciously or intu¬ 
itively, they are honoring the one institution that has given 
stability and unity to a riven, misgoverned nation. Without 


the cement of a respectable royalty, Britain might Well irta 
quarter-century of recurrent crisis have succumbed to the po¬ 
litical palsies and near revolutions of postwar France or pres¬ 
ent-day Italy. It is a truism that the British monarch does not 
rule, but reigns. Nevertheless, in a society that no longer be¬ 
lieves in its rulers, a reigning presence, visible and consistent, 
can be a powerful antidote to anarchy. 

The British have much else to celebrate. To anyone who 
knew the Bleak House that was not quite home to most Brit¬ 
ons during the '30s and '40s, the greening of their lives has been 
glorious. During Elizabeth fl's reign, living standards have ris¬ 
en almost 70%. Adequate medical care is available to all, 
womb to tomb. Almost everyone today has an indoor toilet and 
bath, a car and, of course, a telly. The air is comparatively 
clean. The countryside has been spared the ravishment of ru¬ 
ral America. No one is denied a decent schooling; for the 
brightest, there is the best education in the world at no cost. 
British playwrights, directors, actors, writers, artists, musi¬ 
cians and designers are world-renowned. The island today 
even boasts good restaurants. The cost of all this has been hor¬ 
rendous, not only in terms of ever-sinking sterling but also in 
the toll it has taken from the middle class, those who were once 
the bulwark of Britain and are now its disadvantaged. 

■ 

What most concerns the thoughtful British and their 
friends is that their once vaunted political system—sanctified 
by a monarchy—is no longer capable of coping with present- 
day realities. Walter Bagehot, that most astute of 19th cen¬ 
tury constitutional analysis, saw the body politic as divided 
between the “dignified'' and "efficient’’ parts—which today 
sounds somewhat like sorting chickens into breasts and legs. 
In his view, the dignified portion, as represented by the mum¬ 
mery and mumbo jumbo of the monarchy, captured the pop¬ 
ular imagination, while the efficient part, the government and 
the civil service, went about its necessary labors with little at¬ 
tention (unlike the U S. Congress) Today, argues the Econ¬ 
omist of London (edited for 17 years by Bagehot), the roles 
have been reversed Buckingham Palace functions with far 
greater competence than Westminster or Whitehall; the 
House of Commons is not only ineffectual, it has become a 
joke, "a daily occasion for a jolly adversary schoolboy joust 
based on amusedly exacerbated class divisions.’’ 

Through no fault of its own—indeed, by its irreproacha- 
bility—the monarchy has camouflaged the glaring imperfec¬ 
tions and inadequacies of the political system Britain has no 
Bill of Rights or written constitution, no separation of pow¬ 
ers. no Supreme Court. It retains a semi-feudal electoral pro¬ 
cess that would make it impossible for a Jimmy Carter or a 
Willy Brandt to ascend to national leadership and, worse, 
shows almost total disdain for the voter. As Historian A.J.P. 
Taylor observes. "The respectability of the monarchy rein¬ 



forces our complacent view of ourselves, the inability to see 
the need for change or even to examine it." Whatever brand 
of government they elect, the British are fundamentally—and 
rightly—a conservative people. Yet they are in danger today 
of losing what they would like to preserve (the old virtues) 
and preserving what they would like to lose (class envy). To 
a fdreign observer it seems that without root-and-branch po¬ 
litical reform, Britain cannot survive as a sane society. 

Queen Elizabeth has many more years and much sagac¬ 
ity to contribute to her realm. From her daily readings of 
state papers, her consultations with official and privy advis¬ 
ers and, quite possibly, an innate feeling for the pulse of non¬ 
dukes and people who only lose at the races, she is much 
better informed than her present and future Prime Ministers 
—who will almost certainly be younger than she. She can 
only be a beneficent influence. The left-wing New Statesman, 
which decelerated the Jubilee with routine malevolence. 


nonetheless published a thoughtful analysis of the monarchy 
by Oxford Don Kenneth Morgan. "The monarchy/’ he con¬ 
cluded. "stands or falls not on grounds of abstract logic or po¬ 
litical theory, but on whether it is justifiable in the tight of 


the specific historical needs of Britain today, in my view, it 
probably is/’ «;■. 


THI COMMONWEALTH 


Big Daddy’s Little Hoax 


James Callaghan was not amused: 
“Why don't we all keep cool about this 
and not give President Amin the chance 
to think he is putting the wind up us 7 ”* 
With that acerbic rhetorical question. 
Britain's Prime Minister chided report¬ 
ers, who seemed more concerned about 
the mystery of the Uganda dictator's 
whereabouts than last week's opening 
session of the Commonwealth Confer¬ 
ence in London. 

Callaghan had a point Uganda's Idi 
(“Big Daddy") Amin Dada may have 
won another round in his unceasing 
game of psychological warfare with Brit¬ 
ain—but at the risk of finally provok¬ 
ing other Commonwealth representa¬ 
tives into an open condemnation of his 
tyranny. Big Daddy tried to upstage both 
the conference and the Queen’s Silver 
Jubilee by setting off a flurry of rumors 
that he was trying to crash the Com¬ 
monwealth meeting. Although Calla¬ 
ghan was not taken m by Amin's latest 
hoax, much of the press was. For three 
days jittery reports had Big Daddy’s 
plane circling airports in Europe, en 
route to give London a protocol head¬ 
ache to remember But then Radio 
Uganda announced that Amin was 
—guess what?—back home in Kampa¬ 
la. In fact, he apparently had never left 
Uganda at all 

New Horrors. The war of nerves 
began last month, * when Callaghan 
wrote Amin a blunt letter saying that his 
presence at the conference would be “in¬ 
appropriate" because of the reign of ter¬ 
ror conducted during his regime. There 
are estimates that 100,000 people have 
died since Amin took power in 1971. 
New horrors were revealed last week 
by Uganda’s health minister. Henry 
Kyemba, 37. who defected to Britain. 
Kyemba confirmed that Amin had or¬ 
dered the executions of Anglican Arch¬ 
bishop Janani Luwum in February and 
Mrs. Dora Bloch, the ailing hostage left 
behind after the Israeli commando raid 
on Entebbe Airport last July. 

Amin at first seemed resigned to his 
exclusion. Then, on the day before the 
Commonwealth meeting was to con¬ 
vene, Radio Uganda broadcast that 
Amin had departed for London “in an 
aircraft loaned by a friendly country." 
Nairobi Traffic Control said no flight 
plan had been filed for Amin's plane. 
But Rome control identified a Ugandan 
aircraft leaving its airspace and head¬ 
ing north. Next, Lille control in France 
reported an unidentified “wide-bodied 
jet'’ overhead—with a fighter escort. 
Then Dublin was warned by the British 
Foreign Office that the mysterious plane 
might try to land there. 

The Irish Cabinet decided that the 
plane would be allowed to refuel or land 


out on the Tarmac, checked papers, then 
scoured the plane for Big Daddy. He 
was not there, of course. 

On Wednesday, Radio Uganda said 
Amin had stayed overnight in a “friend¬ 
ly Arab country" and would complete 
his journey to Britain. Next morning 
Radio Uganda announced that Amin 
had secretly arrived in Britain and ex¬ 
pected to be carried on the shoulders of 
the people of London “in all respects 
the way the black slaves were made to 
carry the whites m the colonial era." By 
this time it was clear that Amin was 
merely having a little fun. 

No Joke. The hoax was no joke to 
the 240 Britons, mostly businessmen and 
missionaries, who live in Uganda The 
government announced that none of 
them would be allowed to leave the 
country until Amin returned Then a 
British-born resident was arrested on es¬ 
pionage charges and threatened with ex¬ 
ecution Orders went out that Britons m 
Uganda were not to travel or gather in 
groups of more than three. 

Many of the Commonwealth leaders 
were even less amused than Callaghan. 
Jamaican Prime Minister Michael Man- 
ley denounced Amin s “genocide" as a 
“cause of shame for all mankind." Zam¬ 
bia's President Kenneth Kaunda said 
such violations of human rights deserve 
condemnation whether they occur in 
Uganda or South Africa “President 
Amin is as bad as Hitler," said Kaun¬ 
da, “but many Commonwealth heads of 
government are unwilling to speak 
aloud because of skeletons in their own 
cupboard." 

Meanwhile, Britain found itself on 
the defensive at the conference for its 
policy on Rhodesia. Calling for tight¬ 
ened sanctions and increased aid to 
Rhodesian guerrillas. Kaunda ques¬ 
tioned the effectiveness of innumerable 
“talks about talks " Callaghan expressed 
understanding for those in Africa “who 
in despair had turned to force.’' but he 
criticized the tendency to think of Brit¬ 
ain as an imperial power which “only 
had to raise a little finger" for Rhode¬ 
sia and South Africa to fall in line 

CALLAGHAN & ZAMBIA'S PRESIDENT KAUNDA AT COMMONWEALTH CONFERENCE IN LONDON 


in an emergency, but no one aboard 
could disembark. Then Dublin reported 
that the plane, after circling, turned 
away and headed for Brussels (It later 
turned out that the only plane in the 
Dublin area was an Acr Lingus train¬ 
ing flight.) Belgian officials also said the 
plane would be allowed to land only for 
refueling. But there was no such request 
Instead, a Uganda C-130 Hercules, 
flanked by six fighters, was reported 
crossing into French airspace. French 
officials announced that Amin would be 
allowed to stop over “in transit." but his 
plane never arrived 

By that time. U S State Department 
officials were worried that Amin might 
try to land in the U S. When an Air 
Uganda charter landed in Florida Tues¬ 
day night, panicky customs officials 
called the Stale Department for guid¬ 
ance. They herded the crew of the jet 
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except the questions. The fugitive was Darkness would not fall for Lwo hours 

captured, unarmed and unharmed, eight or so—plenty of time for anyone to get 

miles from prison. But his 54-hour away, if he could make it over the 14- 
breakout remained a fascinating, dis- to 18-ft. stone walls, 
turbing episode in a never-ending case. 


The plot was classic in its simplicity 
—and its initial success It began while 
some 200 prisoners were idling away 
their recreation lime after dinner in the 
yard of the Brushy Mountain state pris¬ 
on. The beige-painted stone fortress, 40 
years old and showing its age, is half hid¬ 
den in the rugged Cumberland Moun¬ 
tains, 40 miles north of Knoxville. Tenn. 
No one had ever escaped for long from 
Brushy Mountain, a “maximum-securi¬ 
ty” penitentiary filled with hard cases 
—convicted murderers and other violent 
criminals. 

As the men played horseshoes or 
volleyball or strolled the grassy area, 
they were studied by guards armed with 
shotguns and rifles who observed the fa¬ 
miliar scene from seven of the eight 
watchtofrvers. fn addition, about ten 
guards were down among the men, cir¬ 
culating, waiting, watching for trouble. 
It was 7:30 p.m.. pleasant and cool. A 
gentle breeze was blowing, and, the soft 


T hen it began, but m a way that 
would not immediately arouse sus¬ 
picion Shouts erupted, bodies 
swirled together in the yard: two in¬ 
mates were fighting. Instantly, the other 
convicts began to shove and jostle each 
other to get to the scene of the action. 
They seemed to be reacting simply like 
bored men who were eager to enjoy any 
diversion in their numbing routine. The 
guards moved quickly to break up the 
melee, forcing their way through the 
crowd to get to the fighters. As the 
guards gained control of the situation, 
one of the prisoners attracted further no¬ 
tice by claiming he had a broken ankle. 
During the confusion, a man began run¬ 
ning toward a nearby wall. For a brief 
interlude—perhaps only a moment or 
two-—the guards in Brushy Mountain fo¬ 
cused their attention on the group near 
the southwest end of the prison. 

That was time enough. While the di¬ 
versions weitf jevenjrUon^ were 
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making a dash for another section of 
the wall at the northern corner of the 
yard (see diagram). As usual during rou¬ 
tine operations, the tower nearest to it 
was unmanned. The men erected a 
makeshift ladder crudely fashioned out 
of iron water pipes stolen from the pris¬ 
on's plumbing. Frantically, the men 
scrambled up the ladder and wiggled un¬ 
der the 2,300-volt electrified barbed wire 
that ran 18 in. above the top. At about 
that moment, all of the phones inexpli¬ 
cably went dead in the prison and for 
six to seven miles around. One after an¬ 
other, the men began making the long 
drop to freedom. 

The guards saw the last man as he 
tried to follow the others over the wall. 
There was a fusillade of shots from Tow¬ 
er 3, 175 long yds. away, and Tower 4, 
75 yds. distant. Jerry Ward, serving 20 
to 40 years for bank robbery, fell on the 
other side of the wall with superficial 
bullet wounds in his head and arm. He 
was easy to catch, but by that time the 
other six convicted murderers and 


armed robbers had disappeared into the 
densely forested mountains that nestle 


against the prison walls. Oddly; Ward 
, wafrnpt 
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into a local hospital. “James Earl Ray 
got away!" he cried out jubilantly. 
“Ray got away!" 

The dramatic breakout of James 
Earl Ray, 49, immediately rekindled the 
debate over whether or not he alone had 
killed Martin Luther King Jr on April 
4, 1968. Initially, Ray—the scruffy, bom 
loser from the shallows of the under¬ 
world—had insisted that only he com¬ 
mitted the crime. After he pleaded guilty 
at a hearing in a Memphis court on 
March 10, 1969. Judge W. Preston Bat¬ 
tle sentenced him to 99 years in prison. 
A month later. Ray recanted, demanded 
a formal trial and later talked vaguely, 
even wildly, of being part of a conspir¬ 
acy with a mysterious Latin whom he 
called Raoul. Indeed, Ray has insisted 
that he did not fire the high-powered 30- 
06 Remington Gamesmaster rifle that 
killed King with a single bullet. 

Extensive Justice Department in¬ 
vestigations. including one that was 
completed last February, have all con¬ 
cluded that Ray acted alone, but the con¬ 
spiracy theories persist despite the lack 
of solid, supporting evidence (see follow¬ 
ing story). How could a man of Ray’s 
limited background and bumbling his¬ 
tory engineer such a plot by himself and 
escape to London? In particular, mil¬ 
lions of the nation s blacks have always 
doubted that Ray had acted without ac¬ 
complices Some suspect that the case 
in some fashion involved a right-wing 
cabal or even the TBI itself, driven on 
by the late J. Edgar Hoover, whose ha¬ 
tred of King has been well documented 
If Ray were not caught there might have 
been no way to convince millions of 
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RAY WHILE IN PRISON LAST MONTH 

Always thinking escape. 

blacks, and not a few whites, that his es¬ 
cape was carried out in order to protect 
the true killers of K ing. 

Right after the escape, black lead¬ 
ers voiced their suspicions that the break 
had been organized by people who 
hoped that it would end with Ray's 
death. The Rev. Ralph David Aberna¬ 
thy, w ho succeeded King as head of the 
Southern Christian Leadership Confer¬ 
ence. speculated that Ray could impli¬ 
cate “a lot of people in very high places 


in this country." Added Abernathy. 
‘Poor people and black people and 
good-thinking Americans are not going 
to be misled in believing that James Earl 
Ray could have escaped from a max 


imum-security institution 


nc man who docs think that Ray 


got help in fleeing is Warden Ston 
ney Lane of Brushy Mountain pris 


on, who told Timi that he thought 
the break had been assisted by some au 
thority within the institution. Said he 


‘They would have had to be helped. 
Whoever organized the plot shrewdly 
waited until Lane was far away in Cor 
pus Christi. Texas, taking his first va 
cation in five years Lane said Ray was 
the first man over the wall What J want 


to know is. Why wasn't he shot at 7 They 


shot the last one " And Lane was con 


vineed that Ray and the others would 


never have tried to flee unless someone 


was going to pick them up, probably on 


Route 116, a farm road that runs just a 
quarter-mile from the prison. Lane 
planned to conduct a thorough inves¬ 
tigation to determine if one or more 
guards or officials m his prison had aid¬ 
ed the escape 

The possibility that Ray may have 
had outside help in getting out of Brushy 
Mountain certainly did not mean that 
he had had help in killing King. Even 
so. the escape and the questionable cir¬ 
cumstances surrounding it will focus 
more attention on the feeble efforts of 
the House Select Committee on Assas¬ 
sinations. which has been probing 
- with a notable lack of style, skill and 
success—the killings of King and John 




















A GUARD RUSHING TO STOP THE FIGHT STAGED AS A DIVERSION BEFORE THE BREAK 

One after another, the men began making the long drop to freedom. 


F Kennedy. Staff investigators have in¬ 
terviewed Ray six times, and Chairman 
Louts Stokes of Ohio intended to call 
him to testify m public. Though Stokes 
will not reveal what Ray has told the 
committee, he insists that “We know 
there are people out there who would 
not want him to talk.* Says Stokes, who 
is black: “My real concern is whether 
James Earl Ray was lured into this es¬ 
cape and, if so. whether for the purpose 
of killing him.” 

T he prospect that Ray could be shot 
dead while at large deeply worried 
national leaders According to a 
Justice Department source, Jimmy 
Carter and Attorney General Griffin 
Bell were “terrified” that a prison guard 
or a local deputy might spot Ray and 
kill him If that happened, both the Pres¬ 
ident and the Attorney General realize, 
there would be no way to convince 
the conspiracy theorists—whose ranks 
would certainly swell— that Ray had 
*• been anything other than a pawn ma¬ 
nipulated by the real killers of Martin 
Luther King Jr 

The man on the run was interviewed 
at length two weeks before he made his 
break by Marsha Vanden Berg, a re¬ 
porter for Nashville’s Tennessean. She 
gave Time a glimpse of what James Earl 
Ray was like—and of the life he led 
—just before his escape. He was dressed 
in prison blues and a gold windbreaker, 
and he looked fine, she recalls, “much 
better than his old pictures, and with 
good color in his face.” His voice was 
high-pitched, and he spoke in short, bro¬ 
ken sentences. His grammar was bad, 
but his mind was “clever and cunning.” 
Ray rarely gestured, showed absolutely 
no sense of humor and projected the air 
of being a loner. He started out sitting 


next to his latest^ attorney. Jack Ker¬ 
shaw of Nashville! but gradually inched 
away during the two-hour interview un¬ 
til he was all by himself at the end of 
the table. 

Ray said he thought he was smart¬ 
er than most of his fellow prisoners, 
while admitting that he was m prison be¬ 
cause he was “stupid.” He told how he 
spent most of his free time totally ab¬ 
sorbed in his case, studying law books 
and court transcripts. Despite his 
monomania about his case, Ray admit¬ 
ted at one point that he was wearying 
of fighting losing legal battles. Said he: 
“1 don't want to litigate this thing until 
I'm senile.” 

Clearly, Ray enjoyed being inter¬ 
viewed. “He loves attention.” says Re¬ 
porter Vanden Berg, “but doesn't like 
to show it ” When the session was over, 
Ray underwent an immediate transfor¬ 
mation. “You could see his shoulders 
droop when he started walking—no, 
shuffling—back to join the other 
convicts.” 

By all accounts, Ray had been a 
model prisoner lately—playing volley¬ 
ball and lifting weights during his free 
time when he tired of his law books, 
which he studied so thoroughly that he 
sprinkled his conversations about his 
case with legalisms such as “exculpa¬ 
tory.” He lately finished reading a book 
on cybernetics and two on hypnotism. 
In recent months, he was assigned to 
the laundry, showing no outward con¬ 
cern at having to work side by side with 
blacks. 

Author George McMillan, who 
wrote The Making of an Assassin about 
Ray's life, says that in the parlance of 
old cons he was a “concrete prisoner” 
—someone who “knows the prison 
world perfectly* its yalttojfe 


ments one has to make, how to get 
around.” Largely for that reason, he was 
admired by many of the prisoners. How¬ 
ever, he hung around with only a cou¬ 
ple of friends, neither of whom made 
the big breakout with him. 

Just before the escape, Ray was be¬ 
having like a man who had no plans to 
leave. His lawyer claims he was talking 
with some optimism about getting a new 
trial, and he had scheduled an interview 
with Brazilian television. But one cer¬ 
tainty about Ray is that he is an escape 
artist and is constantly plotting flight 
(see box). Says McMillan: “He’s a guy 
who studies every brick, crack in the 
wall and weak bar. He’s a single-mind¬ 
ed psychopath, and escape is always on 
his mind. He might be thinking about 
the law and appeals* but at the bottom 
he’s always thinking escape.” 

From a distance, the prison that Ray 
escaped from looks like a child's card¬ 
board castle—all neatly placed turrets 
and towers. Brushy Mountain, which sits 
at the base of three mountains, has two 
security features that are not readily ap¬ 
parent The residents just down the road 
are mainly third- and fourth-generation 
Americans of Sw iss or German descent, 
law-abiding and slow-talking people 
who are quick to point out anything or 
anyone strange to the sheriff over in the 
county seat of Wartburg, six miles from 
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POLICE HELICOPTER SEARCHING AREA 

Besieged by snakes. 


the penitentiary. They are also proud of 
their prison, some of the residents tram 
the bloodhounds used in tracking escap¬ 
ing convicts. Brushy Mountain s second 
feature is more daunting: it is an Al¬ 
catraz besieged by rattlesnakes and cop¬ 
perheads instead of sharks. Says one 
guard: “I’ve lived here all my life, and 


you couldn't throw me into those moun¬ 
tains. You've pretty much got to know 
what you are doing to survive back 
there." 

In 1972 the prison was closed be¬ 
cause of a strike by the guards and was 
not reopened until 1976. Despite its well- 
known “escape-proof’ reputation, Ray 
asked to be transferred there. At 4:30 
p m on Friday, he and the other inmates 
of Block A filed into the dining hall to 
have a fish supper. They were then re¬ 
turned to their <^lls for a regular head 
count At 6 pm, the operations officer 
of the penitentiary picked up his micro¬ 
phone and yelled, “The yard!" The cell 
doors opened, and the prisoners moved 
out into the enclosed yard—about the 
size of two football fields. The men 
looked like sailors- they were wearing 
dark blue denim dungarees and light 
blue denim shirts. 

The ladder had already been con¬ 
cealed on the western side of the yard 
When the diversions began, Ray and the 
six others started moving toward the 
wall, and it was all over about as quick¬ 
ly as it began. At week’s end prison of¬ 
ficials were still not sure what had 
caused the phones to go dead at the crit¬ 
ical moment. 

Nearby residents learned about the 
escape in the time-honored way: the si¬ 
ren began to wail. But with the phones 
out. Assistant Warden Clayton Davis 
had to send a man those six miles by 
car to report the escape to the sheriff in 
Wartburg. Capturing the wounded pris¬ 


oner Ward was no problem; he was right 
outside the wall. Local roads were swift¬ 
ly blocked off. But prison officials need¬ 
ed 45 minutes before they could orga¬ 
nize a full-scale search. With six 
bloodhounds in the lead, a posse start¬ 
ed after the group, which had disap¬ 
peared in the direction of Frozen Head 
Mountain. 

One of the men who went over the 
wall with Ray was his cellmate, Earl 
Hill Jr. serving a life sentence for kill¬ 
ing a policeman and raping his wife. But 
one of the mysteries of the break was 
that the other five apparently were lit¬ 
tle more than casual acquaintances of 
Ray’s. They were all criminals with rec¬ 
ords of violence, and Ray normally kept 
apart from such convicts. Although Ray 
was thought to have been the first man 
up the ladder, prison officials believed 
that the leader of the group might have 
been Larry Hacker, 32, a man with a spi¬ 
der tatooed on his arm who was serving 
a sentence of 28 years for robbery with 
a deadly weapon 

W ithin an hour of the break, a 
guard handling four blood¬ 
hounds got close enough to 
some of the fugitives to hear 
them crashing through the brush, but 
they got away The dogs picked up two 
sets of tracks, and the men seemed to be 
moving in circles Still, they stayed just 
out of reach. 

As the night wore on, the number of 
lawmen prowling the mountains rose 


THE MOLE'S MANY ATTEMPTS 


The man of a thousand schemes, 
James Earl Ray, has tirelessly tried to 
scratch, claw and dig his way out of jail 
so many times that fellow inmates nick¬ 
named him “the Mole." He has made 
eight known escape attempts— and bun¬ 
gled most of them. His reported esca¬ 
pades. up until last week’s getaway: 

► Attempt to flee an Army stock¬ 
ade in October 1948, after arrest for 
drunkenness in his barracks. 

► Attempted breakout from a court¬ 
house in St. Louis, Dec. 15, 1959, as he 
was about to go on trial for a $120 hold¬ 
up. Ray pushed an escort deputy vio¬ 
lently away, fled through the building 
until a policeman stopped him at 
gunpoint. 

► Attempted flight over the wall of 
the Missouri State Penitentiary at Jef¬ 
ferson City, on Nov. 19, 1961. Serving a 
20-year sentence for armed robbery, 
Ray tried to scale the wall with a jerry- 
built ladder, but it collapsed. 

► Another escape try from Missouri 
state pen, on March 10, 1966. Ray 
placed a dummy in his bed, shinnied 
up a pole to his cell yrindow, used wire 

through the steel mesh, 

ill 


tilator. He hid there until the next night, 
but when he tried to leave, guards 
nabbed him. 

► Successful getaway on April 23. 
1967, from Missouri state 
pen. Ray claims he clam¬ 
bered up a water pipe and 
used a stolen steel hook to 
yank himself over the pris¬ 
on wall, but prison officials 
believe he hid in a large 
bread crate, and escaped in 
a delivery truck that carried 
the box out. 

► Attempt to escape 
from Brushy Mountain 
Prison on May 3, 1971. Ray 
left a dummy in his cell, 
used tools provided by an¬ 
other inmate to remove a - 
concrete block in his. cell, 
crawled into an air cham¬ 
ber, ripped the bars from a 
ventilation fan and slipped 
into the prison courtyard. 

There, using a crowbar, he 
pried open a manhole cov¬ 
er to enter a steam tunnel 
leading out. But its 400° heat 
4rpve himback. 


► Second escape attempt from 
Brushy Mountain, Feb. 5. 1972. Ray 
somehow got a hammer and a home¬ 
made saw. tried to cut a hole through 
the wooden ceiling of a room next to an 
auditorium where prisoners were watch¬ 
ing a movie But the film ended before 
he finished, and he was caught. 

RAY HIDING IN BREAD CRATE DURING 1967 MISSOURI ESCAPE 




to ISO. Five vanloads arrived carrying 
teams of specially trained state trooper 
SWAT teams. At the direction of Attor¬ 
ney General Bell, who stayed in close 
contact with the President, the TBi took 
charge of the case, and 75 agents moved 
quickly into the area. The FBI ordered 
in a special helicopter armed with an in¬ 
fra-red sensing device; it began roaming 
the area, hunting for minute changes in 
temperature on the forest floor that 
might be caused by the presence of men 
In all, five helicopters flew over the area, 
occasionally whirring down to land on 
the baseball field outside the prison that 
the convicts share amiably with the 
local Little League team. Officials 
claimed they had scaled off a 10-sq.- 
mi. area, but other agents began tak¬ 
ing the precautionary step of checking 
highways and airports in Georgia, 


the Carolihas, Virginia and Kentucky. 

Ai daybreak Saturday, Ray and the 
five others werg still at large. Mean¬ 
while, Brushy Mountain officials could 
pick up no clues on the prison grape¬ 
vine. Said C. Murray Henderson, Ten¬ 
nessee corrections commissioner; “We 
are dealing for the most part with hard¬ 
core prisoners who live by an inmate 
code. They aren’t going to tell anybody 
anything.** 

Then, at 1.45 p m., a helicopter spot¬ 
ted a man walking by himself eight miles 
northeast of Brushy Mountain. A police 
car swiftly picked up David Powell, 27, 
a convicted murderer and the only black 
in the group. He offered no resistance 
It turned out that he was the only con¬ 
vict from another cell block—he came 
from D—-and guards theorized that he 
had had nothing to do with planning 


the break, that he saw rr^fen going up a 
ladder and simply joined the crowd. Af¬ 
ter the break, the others told Powell to 
find his own way. Shortly after 2 on Sun¬ 
day morning, searchers grabbed Hacker 
near a Baptist church, four miles cast 
of the prison. 

As this week began, helicopters were 
still buzzing angrily over the Tennessee 
mountains, and sweating officers and 
their bloodhounds were laboring slowly 
through the bush. Whatever happens, 
the clamor to find out how Ray man¬ 
aged to escape from a maximum-secu¬ 
rity prison is bound to go on. Even more 
disturbing, Americans will be wonder¬ 
ing all over again, more seriously than 
ever, whether or not the wanted man 
had acted alone when he killed King. 
The case of James Earl Ray still has a 
long, long way # to go. 


THE QUESTION OF CONSPIRACY 


James Earl Ray. the bungling petty 
gunman and burglar whose life of crime 
has been mostly one fizzle after anoth¬ 
er, was back where he had always longed 
to be at the center of national atten¬ 
tion. With his renewed prominence, 
painful memories—and nagging ques¬ 
tions— flooded back concerning his slay¬ 
ing of Dr Martin Luther King Jr on a 
Memphis motel balcony on April 4, 
1968. 

Now all the little questions within 
the big question—Did he really conceive 
and carry out the assassination of King 
alone?—would loom large once more. 
Where did this inept criminal get the 
money to finance his year of flight, from 


April 23, 1967. when he broke out of 
the Missouri State Penitentiary in Jef¬ 
ferson City, through the slaying of King 
and Ray's arrest at London’s Heathrow 
Airport on June 8, 1968? Where did he 
pick up the savvy to adopt four clever ali¬ 
ases in Canada during that flight and 
then acquire a passport to travel to Lon¬ 
don and Lisbon, eluding for so long one 
of the most massive man hunts in mod¬ 
ern times 9 

The seeming paradox of the two-bit 
thief who destroyed one of America’s he¬ 
roic figures is certain to tantalize imag¬ 
inative minds forever. Ray grew up in a 
farm shack near Ewing, Mo., in an im¬ 
poverished. quarreling family that in his 


early years struggled to survive His fa¬ 
ther at times worked at local hauling 
jobs with a pickup truck, and as a rail¬ 
road hand. He had also spent two years 
in prison for larceny Ray turned to 
crime, following the precedent of his fa¬ 
ther, an uncle and a brother. His par¬ 
ents split in 1952, after his mother had 
become an alcoholic. 

Ray grew intcrsuch an incompetent 
criminal that he dropped telltale iden¬ 
tification at the site of one break-in; got 
lost after a holdup and drove his get¬ 
away car back into the robbery neigh¬ 
borhood. to be pursued and caught by 
surprised police; was caught another 
time when he re-entered the window of 







a business a5 he tried to steal more kotrs 
from a place he had already robbed. De¬ 
spite his reputation as an escape artist, 
most of his many efforts ended in frus¬ 
tration (see box). 

Beyond that background, another 
reason that questions persist is that no 
official investigation has even attempted 
to lay out publicly all the details of Ray’s 
involvement in King’s murder. When 
Ray pleaded guilty in court on March 
10, 1969, Tennessee prosecutors merely 
declared that they had examined all the 
evidence compiled by local and state po¬ 
lice. the FBI and even international 
agencies and concluded that “we have 
no proof other than that Dr Martin Lu¬ 
ther King Jr was killed by James Lari 
Ray and James Earl Ray alone, not in 
concert with anyone else.” Ray’s attor¬ 
ney at the time, the flamboyant Percy 
Foreman, said he had grilled Ray for 
some 50 hours, checked all his expens¬ 
es “down to 15c for a shave and a hair¬ 
cut,” and reluctantly concluded that Ray 
had had no help killing King. 

B ut after telling the Memphis judge 
that he had indeed shot King, Ray 
injected an objection that has 
fanned conspiracy theories ever 
since He said he did not agree with the 
conclusions, cited by Foreman, of the 
Tennessee attorney general, U S Attor¬ 
ney General Ramsey Clark and FBI 
Chief J. Edgar Hoover that there was 
no conspiracy But Ray refused to 
elaborate 

Although Judge W Preston Battle 
failed to pursue Raj s tantalizing res¬ 
ervation. he did repeatedly ask Ray if 
he understood just what he was admit¬ 
ting and that he was waiving forever his 
right tea trial. Said Ray “Yes, sir ” The 
judge “Has anything besides your sen¬ 
tence of 99 years in the penitentiary been 
promised to you to gel you to plead 
guilty?” Ray “No, no one has used 
pressure ” 

Later, in letters that he wrote to his 
biographer William Bradford Huie, Ray 
claimed that he had merely followed di¬ 
rections from a man he had met in a 
Montreal bar after his escape from the 
Missouri prison. Ray claimed he knew 
the blond Latin stranger only as 
“Raoul.” He told Huie that Raoul had 
asked him to smuggle unnamed contra¬ 
band into the U.S. from both Canada 
and Mexico, then buy a car and a rifle 
in Birmingham, and finally to drive to 
Memphis and check into a sleazy room¬ 
ing house facing the Lorraine Motel, 
where King was staying. Ray insisted 
later to his lawyers that he was not even 
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have a view of the Lorraine before tak¬ 
ing one that did, was seen near the mur¬ 
der site within minutes of the killing. 
No one actually saw him fire the rifle, 
of course, and the bullet that killed King 
was too fragmented to be conclusively 
linked with the gun, which bore Ray's 
fingerprints 

Hiring and firing various attorneys. 
Ray fought in vain for a trial, claiming 
that Foreman had pressured him into 
confessing Foreman concedes that he 
advised Ray that both the evidence and 
the outraged mood of the country were 
so strong against him that he probably 
would be sentenced to death if he in¬ 
sisted on a trial at first, instead of ad¬ 
mitting his guilt Last year Ray's at¬ 
tempt to withdraw his guilty plea and 
gain a trial was rejected by both the U S. 
Court of Appeals for the Sixth Judicial 
Circuit and the LJ S Supreme Court. At 
the time of his escape. Ray had virtu¬ 
ally no prospect at all of ever being freed 
from prison through the judicial system 

Indeed, as the chances of a House 
committee investigation grew, Ray be¬ 
gan to hint that he had concocted the 
story about Raoul Before Richard 
Sprague, the veteran Philadelphia pros¬ 
ecutor. resigned as counsel to the House 
Select Committee in a flurry of inter¬ 
necine committee bickering, Sprague in¬ 
terviewed Ray in prison three times. 
Sprague said they were beginning to de¬ 
velop a rapport. After these interviews, 
Sprague concluded that Raoul “does not 
and did not exist.” Ray did insist, how¬ 
ever, that he had had some help from un¬ 
named others while he was a fugitive in 
Canada, Portugal and England after 
King's death. The notion, however, that 
Ray was about to reveal sensational con¬ 
spiracy details to House investigators at 
the time of his escape last week has no 



he was just a small-time career crook 
determined to impress the big shots in 
his chosen profession by scoring one 
major hit. 

George McMillan, a freelance writ¬ 
er and investigative reporter, came up 
with a somewhat different, although not 
conflicting motivation after probing 
Ray’s relatives and prison associates for 
seven years. He found fellow convicts 
who described Ray as a racist. They 
claimed Ray had often talked in prison 
about getting the man whom Ray called 
“the big nigger.” To McMillan, Ray may 
have been a bumbler as a thief, but he 


in the room overlooking the motel when 
King was shot. He was fixing the spare 
tire on his car. Ray contended that 
Raoul must have done the shooting. 

Without Ray's confession, the case 
against him was strong but circumstan- 


basis in fact. 

A uthor Huie, who at first promoted 
Ray's Raoul story in a series of 
magazine articles, later concluded 
in a book, He Slew the Dreamer. 


tial. There was no doubt he had bought 
the rifle and binoculars left near the 
crime; he; had. rejected a 


& ..if- 


th&t Ray had misled him. Huie decided 
that Ray had acted alone in killing King. 
But what had motivated Ray? Huie, who 
idMg jmomuch ofRayV lifecontended 
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grew shrewd in the ways of prison life 
and earned much money dealing in 
drugs and other contraband behind the 
walls. McMillan claims Ray sent about 
$6,500 out of prison from such earnings 
—and that this money later largely 
financed his travels as a fugitive (Time, 
Jan. 26,1976). 

So far no one has presented any ev¬ 
idence that anyone else helped Ray plot 
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the murder of King or instigated the 
crime. After reading the various ac¬ 
counts of other writers on Ray's ac¬ 
tivities before and after the murder. 
Freelancers JefT Cohen and David S. 
Lifton claimed in a New Times article 
last April that Raoul probably was Ray's 
brother Jerry, who works at a country 
club near Chicago. They base that the¬ 
ory—a matter of pure conjecture—on 
the sequence of Ray’s various mentions 
of both Raoul and his brother in these 
accounts. They also note that Jerry 
much later became a driver and body¬ 
guard for J B. Stoner, of Savannah. Ga . 
a racist who publishes the National 
Slates Rights Party's ultra right-wing 
Thunderbolt maga/mc The implication 
is that King's murder was some kind of 
far-right conspiracy 

Conspiracy theories have also been 
advanced by Attorney Mark Lane, who 
has earned a lucrative living over the 
past 13/> years by exploiting all the un¬ 
certainties over both the J.F K and the 
King assassinations In May he pub¬ 
lished a book. Code Name. " Zorro , "with 
Comedian Dick Gregory, another assas¬ 
sination buff, which portrays Ray as the 
fall guy for the real assassins, who of 
course are not remotely identified. 

T he indefatigable Lane has been 
largely responsible for convincing 
influential blacks that the King 
case needs official restudy. He per¬ 
suaded King's widow Coretta that there 
was unspecified new evidence warrant¬ 
ing an investigation. Her support influ¬ 
enced the Congressional Black Caucus 
to push creation of the House Select 
Committee on Assassinations. Incredi¬ 
bly. when that committee was first set 
up. it offered the job of chief counsel to 
the totally biased Lane Even he real¬ 
ized his acceptance would destroy the in¬ 
vestigation's credibility, and the job was 
offered to Richard Sprague The highly 
independent Sprague sought an unrea¬ 
sonably large budget, fought fiercely 


.with tfe obminitWs equally stubborn 
chairman, Texan Henry Gbnzale*—and 
both chairman and prosecutor were re¬ 
placed. The committee still exists but 
shows little promise of pursuing a ju¬ 
dicious inquiry. 

One extensive review of the King 
case was made in 1976 by the Justice De¬ 
partment under Attorney General Ed¬ 
ward Levi. It was prompted mainly by 
revelations that the FBI had conducted 
a highly personal crusade against King 
on the orders of J. Edgar Hoover. King's 
hotel rooms had been bugged by the F BI 
and, incredibly, the tapes were circulat¬ 
ed in Washington. Hoover's hatred of 
King fueled speculation that the FBI 
might have been behind the killing or 
failed to investigate it thoroughly. 

The Justice Department's report, re¬ 
leased last February after Levi’s depar¬ 
ture, concluded that King’s privacy had 
been invaded by the FBI surveillance, al¬ 
though it said the fact that “one alleged 
Communist was a very influential ad¬ 
viser to Dr. King" was sufficient reason 
for the FBI to be interested in his activ¬ 
ities. As for the murder, the Justice re¬ 
port concluded that the FBI's investiga¬ 
tion “was thoroughly, honestly and 
successfully conducted." The report con¬ 
cluded: “The sum of all the evidence of 
Ray’s guilt points to him so exclusively 
that it most effectively makes the point 
that no one else was involved." 

The report concedes a loophole: “Of 
course, someone could conceivably have 
provided him IRayl with Logistics, or 
even paid him to commit the crime. 
However, we have found no competent 
evidence upon which to base such a 
theory " 

Certainly, thp questions about “lo¬ 
gistics" are valid. Author McMillan's 
contention that Ray supported himself 
as a fugitive mostly from the proceeds 
of his prison smuggling sounds convinc¬ 
ing, although it has not been supported 
by official investigators. The general 
claim by FBI and police sources that he 


lived, usual, mainly off holdups and 
burglaries while in flight lacks persua¬ 
siveness; no such crimes by Ray have 
been pinpointed, although there is ev¬ 
idence that he robbed a bank in Lon¬ 
don shortly before his capture. 

Some reporters have concluded that 
he obtained aliases in Canada during his 
flight merely by looking up birth an¬ 
nouncements in old newspapers at a To¬ 
ronto library and selecting the names 
of persons about his age. As for his ready 
access to a passport, he apparently ac¬ 
quired it under a then common Cana¬ 
dian procedure of swearing that he was 
indeed the “Ramon George Sneyd” 
whom he claimed to be. The real Sneyd 
recalled getting a mysterious phone call 
from someone asking if he had a pass¬ 
port; presumably Ray was taking a pre¬ 
caution against asking for a passport for 
a man who already had one. 

A s Ray's latest escape focuses new 
attention on all the lingering ques¬ 
tions. it may well give new urgen¬ 
cy to an official and detailed re¬ 
view of the case. Yet there is sdrious 
doubt that such a political body as a 
House committee is the proper base 
from which to conduct a credible probe. 
Certainly, the behavior so far of the 
House group charged with that duty 
raises questions about its objectivity and 
devotion to a responsible inquiry. Some 
nonpolilical, nongovernmental special 
commission would seem a better means 
of getting at the trulji 

It would be ideal, of course, if James 
Earl Ray. finally convinced of the fu¬ 
tility of concealing all of the details of 
his involvement in King's murder and 
of breaking out of prisons, would lay all 
the facts on the line in a persuasive way. 
But after all the twists and turns in his 
story so far, who would believe him? 
Moreover, no investigation of any sort 
is likely to still the doubts of the Mark 
Lanes and the others who live in the 
mental world of conspiracy. 
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What can an American magazine tell you about: 

GUY DE ROTHSCHILD 
KENJIOSANO 
GIANNI AGNELLI 
HILMAR REKSTEN 
JOHN SAMUELS 
HASSANAL BOLKIAH 
ADNAN KHASHOGGI 


Plenty, if that magazine happens to be FORTUNE. 

Because, though FORTUNE is published in America, 
its concerns are global and its cast of characters is truly 
international. 

Take Baron Guy de Rothschild, for example. In a 
recent issue of FORTUNE you’d have seen why the men 
who run the American-based Copperweld Corp. pulled out 
all the stops trying to defeat the billionaire baron's takeover 
tender offer. And why today they’re delighted with their 
French connection. 

Or the case of Kenji Osano. An army truck driver 
during World War II, he was quick to realize-and profit 
from—Hawaii’s resort potential. He now owns over $150 
million worth of hotels there. FORTUNE revealed how he 
acquired his vast holdings. 

In another major article, FORTUNE showed how 
FIAT boss Gianni Agnelli is holding the fort for private 
enteiprise in Italy—and living a life of enviable luxury and 
dash at the same time—as social and political struggles 
engulf his country. 

FORTUNE explained how the most daring of Nor¬ 
way’s shipowners, Hilmar Reksten, broke all the rules of the 


tanker game and, it is said, probably made more money 
overnight than anyone in the history of the business. 

In other issues of FORTUNE, you’d have found out 
how the American John Samuels went from a net worth of 
near zero to over $400 million in just three years and earned 
himself the title "Young King Coal.” You’d have seen how 
Hassanal Bolkiah, the thirty-year-old Sultan of Brunei, runs 
the richest little kingdom in Southeast Asia. And you’d 
have had a look at the $10 million aerial palace (a cus¬ 
tomized Boeing 727) of the high-flying Arab wheeler-dealer 
Adnan Khashoggi. 

Every month in FORTUNE, you’ll meet the men 
whose money-making talents deserve your attention. Our 
Editors do your homework for you. Researching the facts 
and the figures, the power plays and the calculated risks. 

It’s fascinating reading. And you’ll find it only in 
FORTUNE. 

Subscribe now at the special money-saving rate 
shown on the attached order card and you’ll save some 
money yourself as you enter your subscription to FOR¬ 
TUNE—the world’s premier publication of international 
business and industry. 



An Old Salt Opens Up the Pickle Factory 

No one knows whether CIA spooks urban Langley. Va., in .1961. the decep- sight to avoid a happenchance recog- 
wind up in heaven or hell when they live highway sign said only BPR, for Bu- nition by touring friends, 
die, but wherever they are, they must reau of Public Roads. Even Soviet KGB Visitors will find that Langley looks 
bo rattling their bones in protest. Bare- agents laughed at that. Finally the sign much like other airport-modern Gov- 
ly a decade ago, almost no high officials was changed to read: CIA. Now candor ernmenf office buildings. It has more 
in Washington talked directly about the has gone further. For the first time, a guards than most (including some be- 
Central Intelligence Agency. It was photographer—from Time —has been hind thick glass walls on the executive 
obliquely referred to as “the pickle fac- allowed to take some pictures of the peo- floor), more desktop boxes with various- 
tory’’ or “our friends" or “across the pie and operations inside the pickle fac- colored covers to conceal their contents, 
river" or, more openly, "the agency" or tory. Guided public tours of Langley more plastic wastebaskets whose con- 
“the company.” When the CIA's $46 mil- may soon be held, if only on Saturdays, tents are for burning, more locked cab- 
lion headquarters opened along George but agents unready to come in out of inets, steel vaults and restricted areas. 
Washington Memorial Parkway in sub- the cold will be warned to stay out of Tourists presumably will not see the 
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arcane■' laboratories, operations 
and communications centers, and 
photo-interpretation rooms. 

The agency, hurt by revelations of 
its abuses of power both abroad and at 
home, is on a much needed public re¬ 
lations campaign. Of greater signifi¬ 
cance, the CIA is sailing on more open 
waters under its new director. Admiral 
Stansfield Turner, 53. As he told Timl 
C orrespondents Strobe Talbott and 
Bruce Nelan in an interview, “We op¬ 
erate well when the public is well in¬ 
formed. The information we have which 
need not be classified should be in the 
public domain. The public has paid to 
get it.” 

In Turner’s view, the CIA is indeed 
like a company. He says that it has 


“a pro^t* y -^te^ 
and analysis—which it should share 
with its “customers": the nation's mil¬ 
itary strategists, its civilian policymak¬ 
ers, headed by the President, and, at 
least in some instances, all Americans. 
Explains Turner: “I think we need to 
sell our product to our customers more, 
and f think we need to expand our ser¬ 
vice to other customers—including the 
public.” 

The notion that public relations is a 
legitimate cia function worries many 
oldtimers. Though the agency has al¬ 
ways had a p.r. official of some sort, it 
did not formally admit so, and he was 
rarely helpful to the press. But as the 
cia was drawn into public controversies, 
the office became more professional and 


mofe open. Now p.r. is expanding td*a 
18-member staff under Herbert E. Hetu, 
a retired Navy captain. 

Turner readily recognizes that all 
the new salesmanship will be useless un¬ 
less the cia improves its product. And 
while the CIA’s shrouded world of spies 
and its secret efforts to influence polit¬ 
ical events abroad have been widely crit¬ 
icized, its more basic function of sup¬ 
plying reliable intelligence has been 
faulty too. Timl/s Talbott and Nelan 
asked top officials in the White House, 
State Department and Defense Depart- 
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cer. "It just doesn’t do us much good.” 
A CIA official concedes that "there’s a 
lot of bureaucratic ass-covering that goes 
on when guys write long-range stuff. 
They don’t want to be wrong, so they 
tend to be glib and platitudinous." Yet 
many Government officials say that CIA 
experts are much more explicit and in¬ 
sightful when they make verbal assess¬ 
ments--in meetings or on the phone 
—and do not have to write and file 
reports that could come back to haunt 
them. 

Competing Doily. But papers are 
a CIA staple Each day the agency pro¬ 
vides two classified intelligence summa¬ 
ries. One, called the "President’s Daily 
Brief," goes to only five people: Carter, 
Vice President Walter Mondale. Vance, 


ment who regularly receive cia analy¬ 
ses to grade the agency’s work. The re¬ 
port card 

For highly technical military or eco¬ 
nomic facts. A 

For political intelligence on break¬ 
ing developments B. 

For long-term, ’over-the-horizon" 
forecasts of future global problems- C. 

For political predictions D. 

Contends a National Security Coun¬ 
cil official. "The agency is best when 
there’s something very specific you want 
to know. preferab‘y a question that can 


viet affairs. "The information provided 
by the CIA and the rest of the intelli¬ 
gence community has provided the 
whole foundation for our position in the 
salt talks." 

But the Kremlinologists note that 
the cia failed to anticipate the sharp 
Soviet rejection of President Carter’s 
sweeping arms-limitation proposals, 
carried to Moscow by Secretary of Slate 
Cyrus Vance (the State Department it¬ 
self should have foreseen this) Nor did 
the agency predict the political demise 
last month of Soviet President Nikolai 


Secretary of Defense Harold Brown and 
National Security Adviser Zbigniew 
Brzezinski. The other, the "National In¬ 
telligence Daily," omits a few superse¬ 
cret items and circulates to about 100 
high officials. Yet at the White House, 
a competing daily intelligence summary 
from the State Department’s Bureau of 
Intelligence and Research UNR) is con¬ 
sidered superior. The 1NR staff was 
shaped and honed by former Secretary 
of State Henry Kissinger, and is de¬ 
scribed by one White House staff mem¬ 
ber as "leaner and more self-confident" 
than the cia. 


be answered with numbers—or at least 
with nouns The fewer adverbs and ad¬ 
jectives in a cia report, the more useful 
it tends to be " 

Specialists in arms control, for ex¬ 
ample, credit the agency with providing 
what one calls "a good factual and tech¬ 
nical base" on developments in Soviet 
military research and strategic weapon¬ 
ry. Says an Administration expert in So- 


Podgorny Carter was annoyed at the 
CIA’s failure to forecast the Likud co¬ 
alition’s upset victory in last month's Is¬ 
raeli election. In China, the cia seemed 
surprised by the rise of Chairman Hua 
Kuo-feng. the vilification of Madame 
Mao and the rehabilitation of Vice Pre¬ 
mier Tcng Hsiao-p’ing. "The wide- 
scope stuff tends to be soft and mushy," 
says a National Security Council offi- 


The CIA also contributes heavily to 
periodic papers called “National Intel¬ 
ligence Esiimates.'\ which attempt to 
pull together the expertise of all the U.S. 
intelligence-gathering agencies, includ¬ 
ing those in the military services, on spe¬ 
cific topics. The agencies' main aim has 
been to assess Soviet strategic capabil¬ 
ities and. more significant, Russia's in¬ 
tentions. These reports were read cril- 
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katily by Kissinger, who sometimes pen- nificant secret* Say* h& “The teas we kind of centralized authority. But the 

cited in the margin “flabby” or “bureau- classify, the better off we are in protect* creation of an * overal I i ntelligence czar 

cratic bullshit.” They are still held in ing what we have to protect.” with Cabinet-level status is being con- 

low esteem at the White House. There is one CIA weakness for which sidered favorably. This intelligence boss 

Aware of these failings. Turner, Turner has no ready solution: detecting would supervise the budgets of all the in- 

whose two-hat job as cia chief and di- and countering the efforts of foreign in- telligence agencies, including those in 

rector of Central Intelligence gives him telligence agents to acquire U.S. secrets, the military. 

leadership of the entire intelligence The weakness stems in part from a A parallel proposal is being worked 
community, has recruited two top as- shake-up in which veteran counterspies out by a Senate subcommittee under 

sistants for tough assignments: were replaced. The shifts took place be- Kentucky's Walter Huddleston. The 

► Robert Bowie, a Harvard political fore Turner arrived, but Knoche be- plan would also: create a National Secu- 

scientist and director of State Depart- lieves such work requires a periodic rity Council subcommittee to review 

ment policy planning under President turnover of agents who will go all-out for proposals for covert operations, ban the 

Eisenhower, will concentrate on over- a time and then take on other duties. Ex- hiring of outsiders to conduct illegal acts 

hauling and improving the “National plains Knoche: ‘The work by its nature abroad (such as burglaries and antigov- 

Intelligence Estimates." —where you constantly have to build ernment protests), prohibit political as- 

► Robert (“Rusty") Williams, a negative or paranoid assumptions—can sassinations and require the rm to secure 

management consultant and longtime almost guarantee a form of illness." federal court orders before conducting 

friend of Turner's, will review and rec- Overall Czar. Another problem is surveillance of suspected spies, 

ommend changes in the agency's direc- the prohibition against CIA investiga- Congress and the White House must 
torate of operations, the much criticized tions of spying within the U.S. By law. still work out how much control the new 

unit that carries out covert operations. that is an FBI duty. “The textbooks c/ar should have over military inielli- 

Yet it is Turner's promise to make say the two agencies shall consult," gence officials A gentlemanly argument 

greater public use of CIA expertise that says Knoche, “but the relationships of is developing between Turner and De¬ 
is the most striking change. The first people involved at the working level fense Secretary Brown over this. But 

such move was the declassification of may differ. We may keep book on a So- some trends are clear The director of 

the CIA’s assessment of worldwide oil viet intelligence operative in Geneva, Central Intelligence will be strength- 

and gas reserves. Agency veterans fear but the minute he transfers, say, to the ened, his control over budgets, assign- 

that making studies public may reveal Soviet U N. mission in New York, we ments and the collection of information 


their secret information-gathering tech¬ 
niques and sources. But Deputy Direc¬ 
tor Henry Knoche, a Cl a career man 
and its second-ranking official, argues 
that "there are ways of more adroitly 
writing our reports so we don't give away 
sources and methods, but can impart our 
conclusions." Turner believes too much 
secrecy makes it harder to keep the sig- 


notify the FBI, and then it’s over to 
them. But the guy following it in New 
York may not get himself sexed up 
about it at all.” Yet Knoche concedes 
that giving one unit control of both in¬ 
ternal security and counterintelligence 
abroad “would be too much power for 
one department." 

No proposal is in the works for that 


will be lightened, and he almost certain¬ 
ly will be Admiral Stansficld Turner. 


‘We Have to Be More Intelligent’ 


Even when he is in mufti, his erect 
military bearing is obvious. And as Ad¬ 
miral Stansfield Turner passes military 
men in the CIA's spacious corridors, they 
often salute automatically. When he de¬ 
scends from his seventh-floor office in a 
private, key-operated elevator and steps 
into his sedan, the chauffeur calls him 
"Admiral” rather than "Director." Tur¬ 
ner likes it that way. After 34 years in the 
Navy, he is all salt. 

The admiral and his wife Patricia 
are living in an officer's house at the 
Washington Navy Yard. He plays tennis 
at 6:45 a m. twice a week on Navy courts 
with a neighbor, Vice Admiral Robert 
Monroe. He jogs in the evening with his 
golden retriever Hornblower, occasion¬ 
ally plays squash at the Pentagon. 

Some veteran cia hands complain 
that the naval invasion of cia has gone 
too far. Turner's executive assistant, two 
special assistants, his speechwriter and 
his staff schedulemakers are all on active 
Navy duty. His public affairs chief is a 
retired Navy captain. In what even an 
aide says was a mistake, Turner brought 
incite spa Geoffrey* 29, a Navy Ueutcn- 
aiMff until 

. , 


School in Monterey, Calif, this fall. Tur¬ 
ner points out that Geoffrey is not re¬ 
placing anyone at the cia and gets only 
his regular Navy pay. The admiral sees 
the assignment as a chance "to have a 
little fun, with a father and son having 
something in common to talk about and 
share.” 

While much attention, has centered 
on Turner's Annapolis ties with Presi¬ 
dent Carter, the two were not friends 
there and met only once between their 
graduation in 1946 and his selection by 
Carter as cia director. Turner is, howev¬ 
er, working to develop a closer relation¬ 
ship. Although cia directors have al¬ 
ways carried the extra title of director of 
Central Intelligence. Turner is the first 
to use an office away from Langley for 
his broader D.C.I. duties. This second 
rack for his second hat is a suite of five 
rooms in the Old Executive Office Build¬ 
ing next to the White House. He spends 
at least a fourth of his working hours 
there and sees Carter alone for a half- 
hour every Tuesday and Friday. He also 
sits in on Monday Cabinet meetings. 

Turner bristles at the suggestion that 
hft4hoM)d have resigned from the Navy 
%Jftvdcjp§ the cia post. To have done so. 



TURNS* IN HIS IANOICY OFFICE 

he says, “would have been a charade," 
since an officer can return to active duty 
later. Apparently in line to become the 
intelligence czar, he scoffs at the notion 
that he is merely waiting for the job of 
Chief of Naval Operations or Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs to open up "Ridicu¬ 
lous!" he says. “1 can do as much here for 
the good of the country as 1 can in any 
military assignment" And why? Says 
he. “Thirty years ago, we were hands- 
down the predominant military power. 
We were a totally independent econom¬ 
ic power We were the dominant power 
in the political sphere Today we aren’t 
predominant to that degree or anything 
like it. That isn't necessarily bad, but it 
means we have to be more intelligent.” 


THC ADMINISTRATION 

Jimmy Baffles fhe Barons 


Democrat Jimmy Carter and the 
Democratic Congress appear to be head¬ 
ed for collision. Chief issue: determined 
to balance the budget by the end of his 
first term. Carter, the fiscal conserva¬ 
tive, is clipping away at congressional 
spending. 

The more liberal Congress is on the 
verge of passing three bills that could ex¬ 
ceed his spending plans by $3 5 billion 
—and he may well veto one or more of 
them. Paying no heed to the President's 
protest that various dams, canals and ir¬ 
rigation projects are too costly and en¬ 
vironmentally damaging, the House re¬ 
stored 17 of the 18 projects on his final 
hit list; the Senate is expected to restore 
more than half. The White House seems 
to be virtually itching to veto the waste¬ 
ful measure when it reaches Carter s 
desk. Says a presidential aide "There’s 
no way Congress can win on that one 


Even if they should override him, he 
wins.” Democratic Senator James 
Abourczk agrees because “the Congress 
is mistakenly held in such low regard 
by the public.” 

Carter's reaction to the other bills 
is less certain. He wants lower farm price 
supports than Congress: $2.90 per bu. 
of wheat, v. $3 voted by a House com¬ 
mittee and $3.10 by the Senate If the 
Senate levels prevail, a veto is possible, 
and it would probably not be overrid¬ 
den. The $61.3 billion labor and health, 
education and welfare bill, which pro¬ 
vides $2.1 billion more than Carter 
wants to spend, is a closer call. If the 
President vetoes it, he will look like a 
fiinthearted conservative to many lib¬ 
erals. The White House is divided over 
what to do Issues Coordinator Stu Eiz- 
enstat is urging the President to sign the 
bill, but Bert Lance, the budget chief, is 


telling him to draw the line to help con* 
trol inflation. 

Rejecting these measures would 
bring still more trouble for other Carter 
proposals, notably his call for a consum¬ 
er protection agency and registration of 
voters on Election Day; passage of both 
seems doubtful. Farther down the road, 
Congress could sabotage the foreign aid 
bill and a Panama Canal treaty. Last 
week the House Ways and Means Com¬ 
mittee sliced up Carter’s much herald¬ 
ed program to ease the fuel crisis, and 
that provoked the President to publicly 
criticize Congress (see Energy). 

Senate Majority Leader Robert Byrd 
complains that the President’s energy 
program “was not thought out.” He also 
feels that Carter states lofty goals, then 
fails to follow through; that he is trying 
too much without knowing enough. As 
Byrd told Tii&e Correspondent Neil 
Mac Neil, “He's getting good on-the-job 
training, but he has so little experience 
that there may not be time to learn 
enough.” 

While Carter’s energy program is 


Rosalynn Takes a Message Home 


Wherever she went, she listened 
carefully - and urged heads of state and 
their minions to express themselves free¬ 
ly “You can be blunt,” she would say 
“Go ahead, that's what I’m here for ” 
Throughout her 13-day tour of Latin 
America and the Caribbean, Rosalynn 
Carter managed to establish a frank rap¬ 
port with her hosts. She achieved her 
goal of convincing top leaders that Pres¬ 
ident Carter wants to improve long- 

ROSALYNN GREETING BRAZILIAN KIDS .. . 


neglected relations with Latin nations 
Like leaders of other governments 
along the tour, Venezuela's President 
Carlos Andres Perez said he was “pleas¬ 
antly surprised” by the “extraordinary 
woman " Brazilian officials gave their 
poised and well-briefed visitor high 
marks for her meetings with President 
Ernesto Geisel. Said one diplomat: “This 
lady knows what she’s talking about. She 
asks the right questions and has the right 
answers There's no fooling around.” 
Speaking her mind, the First Lady re¬ 
emphasized to Geisel her husband’s con¬ 
cern about nuclear proliferation. The 
Brazilians resent Carters opposition to 


their plans to buy comprehensive nu¬ 
clear fuel facilities abroad. 

Rosalynn clearly established the 
point that her husband is determined to 
make the encouragement of human 
rights a key part of his foreign policy de¬ 
spite the danger of exacerbating rela¬ 
tions with some countries. In Recife, 
Brazil, Rosalynn met with two Amer¬ 
ican missionaries—the Rev. Lawrence 
Rosebaugh. 42, a Roman Catholic 
priest, and Thomas Tapuano, 24, a Men- 
nonite worker-—who had been jailed on 
trumped-up charges and mistreated for 
four days. “I have listened to their ex¬ 
perience.” she said later, “and I sym¬ 
pathize with them.” She added, as she 
had at all her stops, “I have a personal 
message to take back to Jimmy.” 







certainly flawed, the prickly barons on 
the Hill are chipping away at it, not in 
accordance with any underlying scheme 
or philosophy, but simply in response 
to what they conceive to be popular or 
unpopular at home and the pressures of 
various interests. Members of Congress 
have complained that Carter is all style, 
little substance; now he presents sub¬ 
stantive proposals, but some Democrats 
dislike them and leaders argue that he 
has sent Congress too many of them. 
At a White House meeting last week. 
House Speaker Tip O’Neill warned him: 
“Mr. President, you have given us about 
as much as we can digest. Tell us what 
your priorities are.” Carter promised 
them a “must” list within a few days. 
Leaders told him that the one “must” 
on their own long—and inflationary 
—list is a big raise in the minimum wage. 
The President supports an increase from 
$2.30 to $2.50; Congress wants more. 

O'Neill is struggling to avoid vetoes 
and. to keep his often unleadable troops 
in line. He pleaded with a Democrat 
who wanted to break publicly with the 
President: “Don’t do it. Don't go that 
road. Vou want an appointment with 
the President? I’ll call him and you have 
an appointment in the morning. We’re 
being treated better than we’ve been in 
our life.” O’Neill and other leaders are 
trying to educate Carter in the ways of 
the Hill: whom to see to formulate pro¬ 
grams and get them enacted. They have 
also demonstrated that they can corral 
votes for a Carter program when they 
have to. Last week House Democrats 
brushed aside Republican amendments 
and passed the repeal of the Hatch Act, 
which forbids political activity by fed¬ 
eral civil service employees. 

To soothe relations, Carter invited 
groups of Congressmen to half a dozen 
White House meetings last week. He lis¬ 
tened attentively to their pleas, and that 
quiet Southern courtesy was sometimes 
mistaken for assent. “You hear what you 
want to hear,” notes a White House aide 
“When it comes to the President, there’s 
a special mystique. If he listens, one is in¬ 
clined to think, ‘He must agree with 
me.’ ” Some who think that way stand 
to be disappointed. 

■ ■ ■ 

Adding to congressional doubts were 
U.N. Ambassador Andrew Young’s 
continued, compulsive indiscretions. 
Young met*for a half-hour with Carter, 
who did not reprimand him. The Pres¬ 
ident pointed out to Cabinet members 
that Young will be a “hero to the Third 
World.” Some of Young’s aides urge him 
to “think black” on all issues. The ques¬ 
tion is: Does he think enough? After he 
called former Presidents Ford and Nix¬ 
on “racists” in a Playboy interview, he 
extended the epithet posthumously to 
Presidents Kennedy, Johnson and Abe 
Lincoln. Later he explained that by 
“racism” he meant lack of sensitivity to 
other cultures, adding that “I, too, am a 
Wfthsuch definitions, language 
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CARTER IN THE SMALL WHITE HOUSE STUDY WHERE MUCH OF HIS WORK IS DONE 


THE PRESIDENCY/HUGH SIDEY 

Impressions of Power and Poetry 

The Cabinet Room is almost untouched from the days of Richard Nixon, his 
huge mahogany table—which he tried unsuccessfully to deduct from his income 
taxes—still the arena of crucial Executive debate The room is a public forum. 
There is little that is personal there. 

A few steps south and one encounters Nell Yates, a secretary in those premise* 
since the days of Dwight Eisenhower. Warm, efficient, knowing, she belongs there. 
Jimmy Carter must be just ahead. But the Oval Office, a stride through the curved 
door, is more a museum than the center of a man’s authority One wonders if Car¬ 
ter is still intimidated by the legend of the office, or if he is determined not to live 
amid the symbols of Washington status. 

The pictures on the oval walls are from F : ord’s time, most of the furniture too. 
Carter did resurrect Kennedy’s desk, but its top is thinly populated The Bible on 
which Carter placed his hand when he took the oath rests on one corner. Harry Tru¬ 
man’s THE BUCK STOPS HERO sign stands beside a kicking glass donkey that was a 
present from Georgia Democrats Near by is Admiral Rickover’s memento: “Oh, 
God, thy sea is so great and my boat is so small.” They are stage props The man 
lives elsewhere, perhaps down the hall, beyond the small office of Personal As¬ 
sistant Susan Clough, the place where L.B.J. used to slurp low-caloric root beer. 

One enters Carter’s study. Indeed it is his Jt is small—17 ft. by \S l / 2 ft. The 
vast sweep and power of the presidency are reduced to their simplest forms. 

■ 

Carter's suit coat is draped over the arm of the couch, the label up: “Hart Schaff- 
ner & Marx, A Cohen & Sons, Arnericus, Ga.” The walls ripple with impres¬ 
sionism Behind his chair is Childe Hassam's Flag Day, and to his right another 
Hassam, Old House at Easthampton. Near the door, Niagara Falls plunges si¬ 
lently, a swirl of delicate blues and pinks in an oil by John Twachtman. Fronting 
the desk is a huge painting of Rosalynn and Amy from the days in the Georgia state- 
house, simple, almost ethereal. 

The room is modern. A Lanier pocket secretary is at the ready to help Carter 
sort out his days The room is old. A replica of a flintlock made for Carter, which 
he has actually fired, hangs behind his chair. Miss Lillian’s photograph is near by, 
but not as close as a model that shows all of our nuclear missiles. A massive ship’s 
clock of brass thunks out the hours and minutes, but there is also a digital time¬ 
piece that silently flashes the fleeting seconds. 

In its physical contents, the place does not much surpass the office of the pea¬ 
nut plant in Plains. There is a huge globe at the end of his desk. A couple of weeks 
after Carter became President, he suddenly began to understand that the world 
was his. He quietly walked into the Oval Office, picked up the globe and brought it 
back to the small study. It is rooted there now. On the shelves are some 50 of Car¬ 
ter’s favorite books, assembled at his request. The great Americans stand side by side 
—Jefferson (by Peterson) and Robert E. Lee (by Freeman) and Roosevelt (by 
Bums). That far-ranging theologian Reinhold Niebuhr has a couple of slots, and 
then there is Walter Lippmann (Public Opinion). Foote’s The Civil War: A Nar¬ 
rative is handy, as are the poems of Dylan Thomas and the intellectual explo¬ 
rations of our times by Daniel Boorslin. 

That White House study is Carter’s canvas on which he notes his interests and 
his inspirations. It, too, is impressionistic, a mixture of old and new, of power and po¬ 
etry, the reflection of a leader not fully formed who is seeing, hearing and feeling 
the drama, in front of him before fixing the outlines of his American vision. 




BROOKE HAYWARD PONDERING THE ROLLER-COASTER RELATIONSHIP IN HER NEXT BOOK 


WARHOL PONDERING HIS BUDDY HOPPER 



■ 3 “It will be a love-hate story about a 
Z cowboy and a naive, well-brought-up 
l Eastern girl who had a passion for each 
I other/ 1 says Brooko Hayward, 39, em¬ 
phasizing the past tense of the verb. The 
story she describes will be told in her 
next book, a sequel to Haywire, the best¬ 
selling memoir of her childhood. This 
time the focus will be on Brooke's 
stormy, eight-year marriage to Actor- 
Director Dennis Hopper, which ended in 
1969. As for Hopper's creative activities 
of late, he was sitting for a portrait by a 
longtime friend. Artist Andy Warhol, and 
working on a screenplay of a William 
Burroughs novel. Junkie. His collabora¬ 
tor on the screenplay is Satirist Terry 
Southern, who is also collaborating with 
Hopper on his autobiography. His life 
with Brooke, says Hopper, 41, will be 
no more than a “peripheral part" of the 
work. 


The S on Barbra Streisand's T shirt 
does not stand for self-effacing. It ad¬ 
vertises her latest record album. Super¬ 
man. In one of the songs, Don '/ Believe 
What You Read , La Streisand puts jour¬ 
nalists in their place with a flex of her 
mighty vocal cords. It seems that a Los 
Angeles columnist got it wrong in claim* 
ing that Barbra allows her pet birds to 
fly freely indoors at home, dropping “lit¬ 
tle messages" all over the place. Barbra 
was very peeved at the report, she says 
in a rambling set of liner notes. Accord¬ 
ingly, she set to work with Songwriters 
Bon Nagle and Scot Matthews oft a 


number that “wouk) aecon^^late jp/ 


feelings about this kind of ‘pull-the- 
wool-over-the-eyfs-of-thc-public jour¬ 
nalism.' " As for the rest of the Super¬ 
man album, what can Barbra say? Only 
this “Clark Kent, eat your heart out!" 

■ 

Deep in the cellar and rife with dis¬ 
gruntled stars angry at Board Chairman 
M. Donald Grant's tight contracts, the 
New York Mets made popular player 
Joe Torre their manager and immedi¬ 
ately got red hot, winning seven of nine 
games Can they repeat their Cinderella 
performance of 1969 and become world 
champs? Unlikely. But Torre, 36, who 


TORRE WORKING MAGIC ON THE METS 
















practices self-hypnosis “to eliminate the 
negative in my approach to life/' has 
his team thinking positive and feeling 
loved. “The key to the game is being re¬ 
laxed/’ he says. Coach Willie Mays has 
a simple explanation for Torre's instant 
success: “He treats his players like men, 
not schoolboys/’ 

• 

There were British, American, 
French. Swedish and Israeli warplanes, 
a Soviet SST and even a new Polish crop 
duster, a jet that can fly only 100 m.p.h. 
But the star of Paris' biennial Air Show 
was Anne Morrow Lindbergh, 70, whose 
husband Charles touched down at Le 
Bourget airport 50 years ago at the end 
of his epic transatlantic flight. With her 
son Scott, she made an appearance for 
the dedication of a memorial to Lindy. 
Displaying a delicate sense of the ap¬ 
propriate, Transportation Secretary 
Brock Adams, in attendance to open the 
U S. pavilion at the show, gallantly 
passed his ceremonial scissors to Mrs 
Lindbergh. French President Valery 
Giscard d'Estaing also paid his respects. 
Mrs. Lindbergh won over everyone with 
a graceful tribute to pioneering French 
aviators, including Charles Nungesser 
and Francois Coli, who disappeared at 
sea on a transatlantic flight in 1927. Said 
she: “It takes as much courage to have 
tried and failed as it does to have tried 
and succeeded.’’ 

m 

Jane Fonda is at rope's end in her lat¬ 
est movie. Comes a Horseman Wild and 
Free, now filming in Colorado. She plays 
a small rancher who pools her resourc¬ 
es with neighboring Landowner James 
Caan to fight off greedy Cattle Baron 


Jason Robards and a passe) of 
oil companies lusting after their 
range land. Caan had little trou¬ 
ble with his cowpuncher part; 
riding rodeo happens to be a 
hobby of his. Fonda knew how 
to ride horseback, but tossing a 
lasso properly took practice 
—about 20 hours’ worth. After 
one unsuccessful roping attempt, 
the not-so-delicate Fonda dis¬ 
played a natural ability at free¬ 
style cursing. Said an admiring 
Caan: "Now you're talking like 
a real cowboy!” 

■ 

"It is a delight to play some¬ 
thing very far away from one’s 
self/' says Roddy McDowall 
—and by that standard he must 
be well nigh delirious with plea¬ 
sure. The actor. 48, takes the 
part of an 80-year-old gypsy ma¬ 
triarch in Rabbit Test, a loopy, 
feminist-tinged film that is co¬ 
authored and directed by Stand- 
Up Comic Joan Rivers. It is the | 
story of a bashful night-school j 

English teacher (Billy Crystal) ROOO 

who falls in love with a gypsy 
girl. Then the hero discovers, courtesy 
of McDowall's tea-bag reading, that he 
is pregnant. Whatever else can be said 
about Roddy as a crone, it is an evo¬ 
lutionary step upward from his most no¬ 
table role* that of a superintendent 
chimp in the sci-fi Planet of the Apes 
epics 

■ 

Whichever of the gods was assigned 
to fairway patrol had a special smile 
saved up for Gerald R. Ford last week 



r MCDOWALL AGING DISGRACEFULLY 

Playing in the pro-am event at the 
Danny Thomas Memphis Classic, the 
former President smacked a five-iron 
in the general direction of the par- 
three, 167-yd. fifth hole As his Secret 
Service bodyguards goggled in amaze¬ 
ment. Ford’s deftly hit ball landed a 
couple of hops away from the cup and 
then rolled right in It was his first 
hole in one. Alas, Ford's team did not 
manage to win the event, they finished 
fifth in a field of 52. 


COWPUNCHER JANE FONDA ROPIN' A CALF ON THE SET 


JERRY FORD SHOOTIN' FOR AN ACE ON THE COURSE 








AGRICULTURE 


Lush Crop of Discontent 


All across the nation's grain belt last 
week, farmers were bringing in the third 
bin-busting wheat crop in a row Huge 
plantings of soybeans, corn and other 
grains arc completed and. weather per¬ 
mitting. prospects foi bumper yields of 


dropped to little more than $2 per bu., v. 
an average of almost $3 for last year s 
crop Growers complain that if prices 
continue to slip they will not earn 
enough to cover production costs Says 
Lari Hayes, president of the Kansas 


WHEAT BEING HARVESTED IN WASHINGTC 
THEN SPILLING INTO COMBINE TUB 

ducing demand Farmers have pla 
almost 84 million acres of corn, a 
the same as last year, when they gn 
record 6 2 billion bu Growers arc 


these crops also arc as bright as spring Wheal Growers Association: “Wheat cerned that the huge crop will cause < 

sunshine All this is the best of news to farmers are in a severely depressed sit- prices to fall well below their cur 

inflation-pinched consumers, who can uation " Net farm income has already level of $2.35 per*bu, which is nc 
now count on relatively moderate in- fallen from an alllime high of $33 billion 20 r t lower than last year's price. G 

creases in ftx>d prices. Despite the big in 1973 to $22 billion last year, and has the nation’s farmers, the best ofTarc 

winter run-up in fruit and vegetable continued to decline so far in 1977 growers of soybeans, which are in g 

prices, caused by Eastern freeze and Much of the rise in food prices in recent demand for use in livestock feed ai 

Western drought, the Government pre- years, says Hayes, was caused by climb- wide variety of foods. Prices for soy bn 

diets that food prices this year will rise ing costs of transportation, processing have climbed from an average $5.25 

somewhere between 4'; an*J6 r f,v pain- and retailing. Hayes notes that a recent bu. last year to as high as $10 27 this; 
ful leaps of 14 5 r c in 1973 and again in Government survey of400 banks in nine -and could go higher still. 

1974 farm states found that 14,000 farmers The huge crops and falling farnr 

On the farm, the picture is very djf- will not be able to repay their bank loans comes pose a monumental problem 

ferent, the farmers who are gathering and could go out of business. the Carter Administration, which w; 

the big harvests are in a mood of win- Part of the responsibility for the to help farmers without pushing pi 

try discontent. Prices for some of their growing wheat surplus rests on the farm- too high The main point of conten 

most important crops are sliding, and ers themselves. Sensing last fall that an between the White House and Cong 

their incomes are falling. Now farmers expanding “carryover” of unsold wheat is the level of the so-called loan i 

want Government help in the form of would depress prices, they paradoxically port and target prices to be inclii 

higher subsidies, especially for wheat overplanted. Reason: federal price sup- in a new farm bill. Under the pre: 

and corn—to the embarrassment of ports are based on the percentage of system, if market prices for wheat 

President Carter, who has threatened to acreage seeded, and farmers wanted to below a “target” of $2.47, the farn 

veto any farm bill so generous as to im- get as much of their land covered by the get a Government check to make 

peril his goal of balancing the budget supports as possible. In addition, record- the difference 

by 1981. breaking wheat crops were harvested Open Confrontation. Pea 

Pangs of Plenty. The biggest head- worldwide last year, cutting into Amer- Farmer Carter has proposed raising 

ache for farmers is the growing glut of ican farmers' export markets The U S. targets in 1978 to $2.90 for wheat an< 

wheat. Last week the Agriculture De- consumes only about two-fifths of its for com (v. $1.70 now). He calculates 

partment forecast that despite last win- wheat crop, relying on foreign buyers to cost to taxpayers at $2 billion a year,; 

tcr's drought and destructive winds, this gobble up the rest. Another bounteous has theatened to veto any farm meas 

year's winter wheat crop would come global grain crop is forecast for this year, that raises the tag. But the Senate 

to 1.53 billion bu., only about 3 c/ r less which will further soften demand for passed a bill that would cost almost tv 

than last year’s mammoth harvest. The U.S. wheat. The Soviet Union, for exam- as much, the House is preparing to \ 

total crop, including spring wheat (har- pie, is likely to gather in a near record on a measure priced at $2.3 billion. B 

vested in the fall), is expected to be about 215 million tons of grain this year, just want to raise target prices this year. 1 

2 billion bu. That would be slightly less 4% less than last year’s peak. differing versions will have to be rec 

than the record 2.15 billion bu. crop in Some farmers are planning to feed ciled in a joint conference, and the fi 
1976—but still more than U.S. and for- some of the excess wheat to livestock, bill is not expected to reach the Pr< 

cign buyers combined are likely to buy. But that would ftirther lower the price; dent's <fek before August -- 

As a result, wheat prices have ^ofqpmVthe.pfin'cipal 





' * iaflt' ptbpaiali axi more (haft adequate 
to stabiuze farm prices without driving 
them so high that U.$, goods are forced 
out of foreign markets. High price sup¬ 
ports, critics contend, fuel inflation, 
tempt farmers to grow more than they 
can sell and enable less efficient grow¬ 
ers to pursue wasteful ways. So far, leg¬ 
islators do not agree—and unless they 
back down, the stage is being set for an 
open confrontation between Carter and 
a Congress controlled by his own party 


AUTOS 

Floodtide for Imports 

“It’s the hottest car in the U.S. lo- 
day,’* says New York City Auto Dealer 
Frank Silvestry of the Honda Accord. 
Many experts would agree. Pertly styled, 
carefully engineered, with front-wheel 
drive and able to travel up to 48 miles 
on a gallon of gas, the Japanese-built Ac¬ 
cord practically sells itself, and buyers 
around the country are willing to wait 
three to eight months for delivery. The 
Accord, however, is only the most spec¬ 
tacular example of the massive assault 
on the U S being made by imported 
cars, which now account for 21 r -v of all 
new autos sold in the American mai- 
ket. In May foreign car sales surged to 
220,000 units, the highest monthly level 
evei and a stunning 72'< increase over 
the same period last year By contiasi. 
domestic car sales last month lose 5 1', 


in' the wnafr-car market with their left 
hands. They have done little more than 
scale down existing models to meet the 
challenge of foreign competition. Chev¬ 
rolet’s Vega has been a dud; the Che- 
vette is cramped and lacks style, and so 
does Ford's Pinto, despite its healthy 
sales. Detroit does share indirectly in the 
import boom through sales of autos built 
abroad by subsidiaries or affiliates of 
U.S. companies. That includes such 
models as the Dodge Colt, the Plym¬ 
outh Arrow and the Buick Opel, all built 
in Japan, and the Lincoln-Mercury C a¬ 
pri. assembled in Germany. Ford ex¬ 
pects to roll out its German-made Fies¬ 
ta in U.S. showrooms later this summer 
Nice Problem. But American au¬ 
tomakers will not be ready with U S.- 
engineered cars capable of meeting the 
foreign challenge until the start of the 
1979 model year, about 15 months from 
now At that time. General Motors, foi 
one. expects to be offering front-wheel- 
drive models with small engines that 
consume little fuel Until then, industry 
analysis say. the only thing that could 
slow' sales of imported cars would be an 
inability of foreign manufacturers to 
make and ship their models to the U.S 
fast enough to meet demand. American 
automakers should have such a problem 



ovei the previous May. u> 833X93 
about 40.000 less than some indusliy 
experts had predicted 

Spearheading the import drive aic 


the Japanese automakers loyola's 


models are the biggest sol lets. Datsun s 


second and Honda's thud Volkswagen 


once the undisputed leader m auto mi 


ports, now ranks fourth even though 


sales were up 80'< m May over a yeai 


earlier. Part of the reason foi the im 


|X)i is' jolting success is that they are gen 


erally small compacts, lean on fuel and 


relatively comfortable to drive One sc 


mor Dot toil auto executive wondcied 


last week ’how the foreigners can pro 


ducc that much value foi the money 


Some industry analysts think that for 


eign-car sales, grow mg for months, were 


given a lift by President C artei s energy 


message in late April, which stressed the 


need for more fuel-efficient autos 


Another reason for the success ol im 


ports is that U.S automakers have dealt 
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The Fresno Raiders 

Late one Friday afternoon in No¬ 
vember 1975, executives at the Los An¬ 
geles headquarters of Bateman Eichler, 
Hill Richards Inc . California’s largest 
brokerage firm, got a series of disturb¬ 
ing phone calls All 25 employees in 
the firms Fresno office—17 account 
representatives, two trainees, six back- 
office assistants—announced that they 
were quilting, with no advance warn¬ 
ing Most distressing to Bateman Ei- 
chlci was the employees' destination. 
They moved cn masse across Shaw Av¬ 
enue to open, on Monday morning, 
the brand-new F resno office of Bate¬ 
man Lichlei's competitor. Paine. Web¬ 
ber, Jackson & C urtis 

Lven by the standards of the se¬ 
curities industry, whose firms constantly 
raid each othci for experienced em¬ 
ployees, spiriting away an entire branch 
office was an unusual act, and last week 
it biought an unusual judgment An 
arbitration panel of the New York Stock 
l:\change ordered Paine, Webber to 
pay Bateman Lichler almost SI 1 mil¬ 
lion m damages In addition, the ar¬ 
bitrators assessed damages totaling $45.- 
000 against three of the former Bateman 
employees for conspiring to engage in 
unfair competition The damages were 
less than the $2 5 million that Bate¬ 
man had asked in a California court 
suit filed on the Monday that the Fres¬ 
no employees switched allegiance (the 
court tossed the case to the Big Board), 
but the penally is still the heaviest ever 
imposed by the exchange against a sin¬ 
gle member firm. 

Widespread Practice. The award 
seems likely only to make Wall Street's 
employee lustlers a bit moic circum¬ 
spect. not to stop their activities Last 
week brought new indications of how 
widespread the practice is Just as the 
N y SX award was being announced, 
Manhattan-based Bache Halsey Stuart 
Inc sued Loeb Rhoades & Co. Inc for 
$5 million damages, charging that Loeb 
Rhoades had pirated 17 salespeople out 
of its New Or leans and Orlando, Fla., of¬ 
fices Bache also sued its former man¬ 
agers of those offices for conspiring with 
Loeb Rhoades it) purloin trade secrets, 
and asked the New Yoik courts to stop 
the firm from using any customer in¬ 
formation that the Bache employees 
might have taken along with them Loeb 
Rhoades strongly denies doing anything 
wrong 

Why the game of musical chairs 
among brokerage offices' In the secu¬ 
rities industry, as in the insurance and 
advertising businesses, specialised skills 
and customer contacts are all-impor¬ 
tant Wall Street firms often find it 
cheaper to hire a competitor’s employee 
than to train someone new', and that the 
easiest way to win accounts from a ri¬ 
val is to hire the brokers who service 
them. Even the firms that count them- 












































selves aggrieved may be wooing away 
employees from rivals. Only a month be¬ 
fore its Fresno office defected, Bateman 
Eichler hired five members of the trad¬ 
ing department of Mitchum, Jones A 
Templeton Inc. And Loeb Rhoades, in 
response to the Bache complaint, assert¬ 
ed that Bache two years ago had lured 
away its entire foreign institutional de¬ 
partment Loeb Rhoades did not sue, 
says a spokesman, because “those are 
the breaks of the game." 


ENTREPRENEURS 

Backyard Bonanza 

George Stephen, a boisterous man 
with a hearty appetite for just about any¬ 
thing cooked over a charcoal tire, could 
not find a smokeless barbecue grill that 
delivered the slow, even heat he want¬ 
ed. So one day in 1951 he selected a 
steel spinning from the Chicago sheet- 
metal factory, Weber Bros Metal, of 
which he was part owner, i le had a fore¬ 
man shape it into a bowl, fashioned a 
spherical cover, and installed the con¬ 
traption in the backyard of his home in 
Mount Prospect. Ill 

Stephen had no intention of found¬ 
ing a new business, but 26 years later, 
after steady but unspectacular sales, his 
grill has caught fire. It is one of the fast¬ 
est-selling outdoor cookers in the coun¬ 
try. and Stephen's factory in Arlington 
Heights, III., is humming trying to keep 
up with demand Though the Weber 
Barbeque Kettle costs more than many 
competing models (the suggested retail 
price is about $80 for the 22/^-in. ver¬ 
sion), sales are increasing at 25% to 40% 
a year, in 1976 they reached more than 
$20 million The grills are catching on 


STEPHEN WITH WEBER GRILLS 




FRENCH PLANEMAKER MARCEL DASSAULT AGAINST BACKDROP OF SOME OF HIS JETS 


worldwide: they are hot sellers m Eu¬ 
rope. Australia, New Zealand and 
Japan. 6ne reason for their popularity, 
with all the talk about energy saving, 
people have an added incentive to shun 
the gas or electric stove in favor of al¬ 
fresco cooking. 

The secret of the grill's success is its 
versatility, under its heat-distributing 
dome, a backyard chef can cook a suck¬ 
ling pig. bake bread and produce an en¬ 
tire dinner at the same time. Moreover, 
the grill turned out to be a penny-saving 
charcoal miser closing the dampers ex¬ 
tinguishes the fire, so that leftover char¬ 
coal can be re-used. These virtues made 
Stephen’s neighbors clamor for copies of 
his initial grill; after he had made a few 
of them, demand seemed so strong that 
in 1958 he left the sheet-metal company 
to found Wcber-Stephen Products Co 
and make the grills full time. In 1964 he 
took over an old factory in Arlington 
Heights to increase output. 

Stephen is currently backing up his 
grill with a corny promotion campaign 
featuring TV spots and live demonstra¬ 
tions in shopping centers around the 
country, during which “Sammy Scorch” 
messes up a meal on an old-style bar¬ 
becue while a nattily attired “Freddie 
Flavor” prepares smokeless dinners on 
his Weber. 

Now a millionaire at 56, Stephen 
employs more than 200 people (includ¬ 
ing five of his twelve children), he owns 
a 75-ft. trawler, rents a Colorado vaca¬ 
tion condominium, and has a girth that 
testifies to his appreciation of the del¬ 
icacies that siz/le on his grills. This fall 
he will start a promotion campaign to 
make Weber a grill for all seasons—ca¬ 
tering not only to the summer chef but 
also to the diehard, if sometimes frost¬ 
bitten, barbecue aficionados Thanks* 
giving or Ch^rp^roa*t 
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AIRCRAFT 

Moving In on Dassault 

Aircraft Manufacturer Marcel Das¬ 
sault, 85, reputedly the richest man in 
France, always has been philosophical 
about the fate of the company he found¬ 
ed “Nationalization,” said Dassault last 
year, “would not after all be a bad thing. 
Severe unemployment lies ahead, and 
with a nationalized company, you can 
be sure that the state will somehow find 
a way to maintain the labor force.” Das¬ 
sault was talking about takeover by a 
left-winggovernment, should the Social¬ 
ist-Communist opposition win the par¬ 
liamentary election scheduled for next 
spring. Last week, however, a step to¬ 
ward nationalization came early, from 
a different direction. The government 
of President Valery Giscard d'Estaing 
announced that it was taking a 34% par¬ 
ticipation in Avions Marcel Dassault- 
Breguet Aviation (1976 sales: $1.2 bil¬ 
lion) without compensating the compa¬ 
ny's two owners. Dassault and his 52- 
year-old son. Serge. The stock transfer 
will be covered by canceling debts that 
the company owes the state. Noncha¬ 
lant, in the family tradition. Serge said: 
“I don't see what the state gains by tak¬ 
ing part of the company, but why not?” 

Why not. indeed. Last year the com¬ 
pany accounted for 43% of French air¬ 
craft exports, worth $900 million, and 
earned profits of $35 million. As of the 
first of the year, it had turned out 1,312 
Mirage III and Mirage 5 jet fighters (of 
which two-thirds were exported). Its ex¬ 
port safes of warplanes, including the 
Mirage FL the Alpha Jet and the Jag¬ 
uar (built jointly with the British Air¬ 
craft Corp.), are unsurpassed by any 
other European mUitary-aifcfltfti 






v Bitguet will not be ftitty nationalized, 
;' Under Frencli law, however, the gov¬ 
ernment's 34% holding of the stock 
will enable it to block any major 
corporate decisions the government 
does not like. For the time being, at 
least, Dassault will remain in charge 
of his empire, including Jours de France. 
one of the most profitable of French 
magazines, Chateau Dassault (a Saint- 
femilion vineyard) and a variety of elec¬ 
tronics companies. But there does seem 
to be little doubt that Dassault-Bre- 
guet’s days as an independent company 
are numbered no matter what the 
political stripe of the next French 
government. 

Faced with overpowering U S. com¬ 
petition on world markets and suffering 
from the commercial flop of Concorde, 
the French aviation industry needs re¬ 
structuring into a single, strong entity. 
Observers reckon that little by little, 
Dassault will be moved into the orbit 
of government-owned Aerospatiale, the 
biggest aircraft company in France 
(1976 sales. $18 billion). But Aero¬ 
spatiale is ailing. Last year it lost ap¬ 
proximately $125 million, thanks main¬ 
ly to Concorde costs. Clearly this was 
a situation the government could not 
tolerate Last week executives at Aer¬ 
ospatiale headquarters in Paris were 
jubilant. “Yes, we think our sales are 
going to be a lot higher next year," 
said a company official, adding up Aero¬ 
spatiale and Dassault-Breguet figures 
to get a total turnover of around $3 
billion. 


IRELAND 

Rake’s Progress 

Ireland s Prime Minister Liam Cos- 
grave, with his wisp of mustache, 
starched collar, bowler hat and under¬ 


jote,iriffatiori and prices; drily 2.3% 
think the country's position about the 
civil war in neighboring Northern Ire¬ 
land is the paramount issue. 

Nobody would agree with that as¬ 
sessment more than Minister for In¬ 
dustry and Commerce Justin Keating, 
47, who was trained as a veterinarian, 
lectured in anatomy at a Dublin col¬ 
lege, was a star television performer 
and joined the Cosgrave Cabinet in 
1973. Although Keating is a member 
of the left-leaning Labor Party, his 
youthful radical ideology has been re¬ 
placed by a pragmatic view: only heavy 
foreign private investment can ame¬ 
liorate the country's unemployment 
The jobless rate is now about 13%, 
and some 30,000 youths leaving school 
this summer will join the ranks, plus 
farm-laboring families that are being 
displaced by more efficient agriculture. 
No wonder the electorate is seething 
with dissatisfaction 

Because native capital and technical 
know-how are scarce, Keating has been 
traveling from Tokyo to Houston per¬ 
suading industrialists to invest in the 
thinly peopled (pop. 3 million) republic. 
On just one swing in April and May to 
Japan, Australia, Canada and the U S , 
Keating brought back $150 million in 
new contracts from the U.S. alone. 
Through the offices of the Industrial De¬ 
velopment Authority, the government 
agency charged with stimulating indus¬ 
trial expansion, Keating sets up lunch 
and dinner dates with corporate chiefs 
and ends up with his cowlick flying, 
making speeches in a lyric tenor Even 
bored businessmen come to life when 
they learn that money for projects can 
be borrowed in Ireland at rates ranging 
from 4% to 7%, that profits on exports 
arc tax-free until 1990 and can be re¬ 
patriated to any country in the world, 
and that Ireland offers a bagful of other 
incentives. 


By one estimate more than $450 
million has been invested in Ireland 
by U.S. companies ranging from Gen¬ 
eral Electric, which makes components 
for color-television sets, to Bally Man¬ 
ufacturing Corp , the Chicago slot-ma¬ 
chine company, which exports one- 
armed bandits from Dublin to Sydney. 
“We couldn't do business in Australia 
without that Dublin plant," says Bill 
O'Donnell, Bally's president, “because 
Ireland qualities for special treatment 
on tariffs there." Although Keating is 
concentrating his efforts on the U.S., 
he recently lured Beecham Group l td.. 
the big British pharmaceutical firm, to 
invest in a 50-acre site near Shannon 
Airport (Britain remains Ireland's 
main trading partner; more than 200 
British plants prosper in Ireland.) The 
products shipped from foreign-owned 
Irish plants, ranging from cardiac 
pacemakers to computers, transformers 
to cranes, are testimony, Keating 
says, to the adaptability of Irish 
workers 

A New God. The unique demog¬ 
raphy of Ireland (almost half the pop¬ 
ulation is under 25) ensures that even 
if a controversial hill on family plan¬ 
ning is passed by the government, some 
30,000 new jobs must be created each 
year. Thus there is little or no resent¬ 
ment against foreign investors, save for 
the lunatic fringe of the I.R.A. In fact, 
the Irish color the overseas invasion 
with a touch of wit. Asahi, the $1,8 bil¬ 
lion Japanese chemical concern, planted 
a $100 million textile factory in the bar¬ 
ren wilds of Mayo, a western county 
haunted by memories of famine and 
emigration. Its peasantry have always 
been so poor that after the mere men¬ 
tion of “Mayo" they intoned the prayer 
“God help us." Now that Asahi is there, 
a local poet, with an eye toward more 
potential investors, wants it changed 
to “Mitsubishi help us." 


stated manner, often looks like a Down¬ 
stairs character asking a small favor of 
the man Upstairs. And indeed, until 
recently, the Irish were among the prof¬ 
ligates of Europe, living it up as if some¬ 
one else were responsible for their bills. 
Wages wildly outstripped productivity. 
Unemployment was the highest in 
Western Europe; inflation raged at an 
18% rate. Public debt zoomed moon- 
ward at a catastrophic speed, while 
the idea of restricting consumption to 
narrow an enormous deficit elicited a 
knowing snigger By calling a snap elec¬ 
tion for this week, Cosgrave has re¬ 
placed romance with realism. The coun¬ 
try, he says, must stop “this rake's 
progress." 

Cosgrave's coalition government 
and the Fianna Fail opposition led by 
former Prime Minister Jack Lynch re¬ 
alize that the troubles of the economy 
must be faced, and the government is 
bluntly telling voters so. And an unusu¬ 
ally alarmed electorate concurs. In the 
first public opinion poll of its kind, some 
.* a* 0 # about , 
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Tabloid Style 

THE OTHER SIDE OF MIDNIGHT 

Directed by Charles jarrott 
Screenplay by HFRMAN RAUCHER 
and DANIEL TARADASH 

Deep into this long, mawkish film, 
the script calls for Susan Sarandon to 
tumble from a rowboat into a stormy 
sea off Greece. What she plunges into 
is some of the phoniest-looking surf since 
a toy ship foundered m the special-ef¬ 
fects tank in The Caine Mutiny It looks 
all the more phony because we have ear¬ 
lier seen stunning views of the real Ae¬ 
gean. This neatly symbolizes the trou¬ 
ble with The Other Side of Midnight: the 
backgrounds arc convincing, the drama 
has been churned up at the studio. 

Between Sheets. The story, which 
made Sidney Sheldon's novel a roaring 
bestseller in paperback, traces the for¬ 
tunes of a French girl (Marie-Francc Pi- 
sier), who is seduced and abandoned by 
an American pilot (John Beck) while she 
is pregnant. She goes on to sleep her 
way to the top of the French film in¬ 
dustry and become the mistress of an 
Onassis-like Greek magnate (Raf Val- 
lone), all the while nursing a scheme of 
vengeance against Beck. Sarandon plays 
the perky Washington public relations 
girl whom Beck marries before Pisier 
finally gets him under her thumband be¬ 
tween her sheets. 

Midnight blatantly caters to tabloid 
feminine fantasies Given a strong nar¬ 
rative surge and one or two vigorously 
hammy performances, it might have 
been good, trashy fun—a throwback to 
the overblown women's melodramas of 
two or three decades ago But the film 
lacks the courage of its own vulgarity 

Pisier, the betrayed wife in last 
year’s Cousin. Cousme. makes a peppery 
vixen, but ultimately her performance 
is blunted by two language problems: 
hers and the script’s. Beck’s pilot, who 
ought to be an irresistible heel, could be 
upstaged by a Parisian lamppost Pisier's 
detectives tell her halfway through the 
film that they have found him, but dra¬ 
matically. he remains a missing person 
th roughout. Christopher Porterfield 

Fun on the Farm 

SMOKEY AND THE BANDIT 
Directed by HAL NEEDHAM 
Screenplay by JAMES LEE BARRETT, 

CHARLES SHYER and ALAN MANDEL 

One of the surer signs of summer is 
the arrival of the annual Burt Reynolds 
country-and western movie Like their 
musical counterparts, these bumpkin ep¬ 
ics (Gator and W.W. and the Dixie 
Dancekings) deal in broad comedy and 
emotions. Generally they just 
their hero in one or more fast-mov¬ 



ing vehicles while motivating one or 
more square characters to give chase to 
him. Between crashes, Reynolds is giv¬ 
en a series of wisecracks that establish 
his basic screen character—shrewd, 
laid-back, a tad reckless and a devil with 
women. 

This year's entry has Reynolds and 
a friend (Jerry Reed) accepting a bet 
that they can get from Georgia to Tex¬ 
as, pick up a truckload of Coors beer 
and bring it home in a day's time. The 
distance is 1,800 miles. The plan is for 
Burt, driving a sports car, to act as di¬ 
versionary force if the Smokcy Bears 
come around while Jerry chugs along 
with their precious (and. in Georgia, 
contraband) cargo. 

Reynolds is soon offering aid and 



PISIER ft BECK IN MIDNIGHT 
Upstaged by o lamppost. 


comfort to a damsel in distress. She is 


Sally Field, playing an industrial-show 
dancer who has deserted a yokel groom 
on their wedding day. He is a hopeless 
dummy, but his dad is not. His dad is, in 
fact, Jackie Gleason, portraying Buford 
T. Justice, a self-advertising legend 
among backwoods peace officers. He is 
determined to recapture Field for his 
boy. There is an endless chase, funnily 
staged by Needham. With the help of 
many CB friends, girl and brew are safe¬ 
ly delivered from evil. 

The whole enteiprise is fairly tacky, 
but it is also rather jaunty fun. The pri¬ 
mary market for pictures like this is 
the rural drive-ins, but city slickers 
should also eryoy Smokey's transitory 
pleasures. Indeed, the movie is far light¬ 
er on its feet than most of the super- 
productions that the studios are 
currently hyping, 





Married. Bill Russell, 43. basketball 
star of the Boston Celtics who became 
the first black coach-general manager 
in pro basketball when he joined the Se¬ 
attle SuperSonics; and Didi Anstett. 29. 
Miss U.S A. of 1968; he for the second 
time, she for the first; in Seattle. 

■ 

Marriage Revealed. Alan Jay 
Lerner, 58, Broadway lyricist laureate 
{My Fair Lady, Came tot): and Nina 
Bushkin. 27. daughter of Joey Bushkin, 
the jazz pianist, he for the sixth time, 
she for the first; on May 30 in Port-au- 
Prince, Haiti 

m 

Divorced. George Harrison, 33, 
shy, mystic Beetle, and Patti Boyd, 32, 
model and actress, who met George 
while filming A Hard Day ’s Night, after 
eleven years of marriage, two years of 
separation; in London 
■ 

Died. Dr. Robert Franklin Pitts, 68. 
physiologist who pioneered research in 
kidney function and disease; of a heart 
attack; in Live Oak, Fla. While chair¬ 
man of Cornell University's physiology 
department. Pitts conducted studies that 
led to new medical routines of therapy 
and an understanding of diuretic drugs 
■ 

Died. Joe Musial, 72. cartoonist who 
pioneered the use of comic books as 
teaching aids and drew ihe Kat/cnjam- 
mer Kids for the past 25 years; after a 
long illness, in Manhasset, N.V Musial 
took over Rudolph Dirks' comic strip 
featuring the terrible Teutonic twins in 
1952 and, as art director of King Fea¬ 
tures' comic-book division, was also a 
ghost artist for many other sei ies. 


Died. Sir John Masterman, 86, for¬ 
mer vice chancellor of Oxford Univer¬ 
sity who directed British- -and later Al¬ 
lied—counterintelligence units during 
World War II; in Oxford, In his book 


The Double-Cross System in the War of 
1939 to 1945 , Masterman recounted how 
the Twenty Committee (from the Ro¬ 
man numeral XX, symbolizing double- 
cross) effectively “lan and controlled the 
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agents carefully planned false informa¬ 
tion, e.g., that the 1944 Allied invasion 
would take place in Calais, not Norman¬ 
dy. After the war, Masterman returned 
to Oxford and until his retirement in 
1961 served as provost of Worcester 
College. 

■ 

Died. Ward Melville. 90, chairman 
of the board of the Melville Corp.; after 
a long illness; m Manhattan. Melville, 
who started out working for his father’s 
shoe store at $8 a week, helped turn the 
business into a billion-dollar company 
by mass-producing low-priced shoes. He 
also founded the Miles and Thorn MoAn 
.hotebaini . 
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ART 


Genius Disguised As a Sloth 


* Modern pictures, editions of books 
and modern prints"—the eight woids 
above Ambroise Vollard's name on his 
business letterhead make up one of the 
inn signs of our century Occasionally, 
there emerges from the scrum of pic¬ 
ture salesmen a dealer with an almost 
mediumistic sense of the art of his lime 
and place. Genius, of a sort, is needed 
to pick geniuses, and in the past 75 years 
fewer than a do/en art dealers, from 
Kahnweiler toCastelli, have had it Vol- 
lard was their great prototype 

In his cluttered gallery on Rue Laf- 
htic in Pans, stacked floor to ceiling with 
rolled canvases and folios of prints, Paul 
Ce/anne, Pablo Picasso and Henn Ma¬ 
tisse had their first one-man shows 
(Ce/anne was 53 when Vollard "discov¬ 
ered" him in 1892 by buying live oils at 
auction for a paltry 900-odd francs ) 
Buying cheap and selling dear, he got 
in on the gr ound floor of Gauguin, Van 
Gogh. Bonnard. Vuillard, Renoir and 
Chagall as well Me then ploughed his 
fortune back into the publication of art¬ 
ists' prints and de-luxe editions of texts 
classical and modern 

"This blessed Vollard has grandiose 
ambitions," Camille Pissarro remarked 
in 1896 He wants to launch himself 
as a dealer in prints All the dealers . 
are waging war against him for he is up¬ 
setting their petty trade Me is a real 
moth, I am afraid his fate will be the ta¬ 
per's flame!" It was not If any single 
publisher can be said to have created 
the status of the multiple work of art in 
our century, it is Vollard To him. the 


limited-edition print industry today 
owes its being 

Last week a survey of Vol la id’s 45 
years of work as impresario went on 
view at Manhattan s Museum of Mod¬ 
ern Art It is the kind of show that only 
a museum with the lesources of mom A 
could bring together —more than 450 
prints, books and bron/cs, accompanied 
by a catalogue tuisonnv by Art Histo¬ 
rian Una Johnson, and all assembled by 


\H)MA s director of prints and illustrated 
books. Riva Castleman 

Secret of Success. Vollard was a 
bizarre figure no wonder other dealers 
saw him as a met'eque. an mteiloper. be¬ 
fore they learned to fear him Me ar¬ 
rived m Pans to study law m 1890, aim¬ 
ing from the insignificant I reach colony 
of Reunion Island Me had black blood 
in his veins A vast, slow-moving crea- 
tuie like a sloth— though one of his art¬ 
ists. Munoyer de Scgon/ac. nastily com¬ 
pared him to a giant ape hanging in the 
shop entrance---Vollard cultivated a 


VOLLARD PORTRAIT BY RENOIR (1917) PEN & INK VERSION BY PICASSO (1938) 
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strategy of immobility He stroked his 
cat pretended to do/e, listened and said 
little "You sleep a lot,'' was his advice 
to a fledgling dealer who asked the se¬ 
cret of success. 

His bookkeeping was vague, his 
meanness unpleasant it was Vollard 
who kept Gauguin on shoi t rations in 
Tahiti -and his narcissism immense 
"The most beautiful woman who ever 
lived/' said Picasso, ' never had her por¬ 
trait painted, drawn or engraved more 
often than Vollard by C e/anne. Re¬ 
noir. Roussel, Bonnard I ora in. almost 
evciybody in fact He had the vanity of 
a woman, that man ” But he also had 
an exquisitely tuned eye and a great deal 
of patience, the combination enabled 
Vollard, as publisher, to master the in¬ 
numerable pioblems involved in pro¬ 
ducing majoi collaborations between 
artist and text 

Atrabilious Power, lie was nev- 
ei in a kuriy Indeed, fiom the art¬ 
ist's pomt of view, he was sometimes 
not hurried enough Vollard was 
quite capable of holding onto an art¬ 
ist's designs and plates for yea is be¬ 
fore releasing them, and one edition 
of a work by Pierre I ouvs with aquatint- 
elchmgs by Degas came out in 1935 
— IS vears after Degas died But 
Vollard's graftings Picasso onto Bal¬ 
zac s ('he/d Ocit we Im on mi. Bonnard 
and Verlaine's Para//element. Chagall 
with the Old Testament and Gogol's 
Dead Souls. Odilon Redon with F lau- 
bert\ Temptation of St Anthony 
weie mspned They produced some 
of the finest illustrated books made 
in Luropc since the 18th century 

Artists lose to the challenge One 
does not realize how well Segon/ac could 



BONNARD S THE LAUNDRESS FROM ALBUM OF PAINTERS-PRINTMAKERS (1896) 



draw until one has seen his sweet, ne 
vously articulated pastoral etchings f 
Vollurd's edition of Virgil's Georgies T 
casso's Vollard Suite. 98 of whose !< 
images are on view' m an upstairs ga 
lery of the museum, remains the grea 
est of his etching cycles, just as Georg 
Rouault would never produce images < 
a more terse and atrabilious power the 
the 58 plates of his Miserere series. 19b 
27. Vollard s appetite for new idea 
fresh artists, was perfectionist and ii 
satiable. Did he, as was grumbled, cj 
ploit the painters who made his prm 
and illustrations 7 Yes and no Thos 
whom, like Rouault, he could dominat 
he did; but there was no way past tf 
shrewdness of Degas or Picasso. Pe 
haps, at this range, Vollard’s businei 
tactics hardly matter beside what h 
gave the artists in the first place—bad 
ing, confidence and an unprcccdente 
access to the print, its possibilities lai 
forth at the most exacting standards ( 
craftsmanship. Robert Hugh* 
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Belmont Park race track, a sprawl¬ 
ing oasis of green and gentle silence just 
half an hour from Times Square, has 
been Seattle Slew s home since he was 
broken, and its winner’s circle is famil¬ 
iar ground. There he won the first race 
he entered, a six-furlong sprint. His daz¬ 
zling 9/i-lenglh victory in the Cham¬ 
pagne Stakes last fall—bettering Secre¬ 
tariat’s time in the premier race for two- 
year-olds—earned him the Eclipse 
Award as the season's best juvenile colt. 
From a barn on the Belmont backside, 
he trained for his victories in the Ken¬ 
tucky Derby and Preakness. On the eve 
of the Belmont Stakes, the final jewel in 
the Triple Crown, Owner Mickey Tay¬ 
lor said: “This is our gym. Slew has the 
home-court advantage." Last week Se¬ 
attle Slew galloped around his gym and 
came home breezing, the tenth winner 
of the Triple Crown and the first un¬ 
defeated Crown Champion in American 
racing history. 

Racing Royalty. Slew's four-length 
win in the mud was dominating, almost 
daunting. His pace on the off-track was 
5% seconds slower than .Secretariat's 
stakes record, but the win was electric in 
its ease Slew loped over the I 'a- mile 
course as if he were putting in a leisurely 
workout. He broke cleanly from the 
gate, and was headed only for a few sec¬ 
onds as the field sorted itself out foi 1 the 
grueling Belmont distance When the 
call for the first quarter-mile came, he 
was rating gently on the lead, relaxed 
and running smoothly. From then on, he 
coasted, flicking away in turn brief chal¬ 
lenges from Spirit Level, Run Dusty Run 
and Sanhedrin It was a hand-ride all the 
way for the big dark bay. Jockey Jean 
Cruguet lapped him twice with an un¬ 
cocked whip in the stretch, looked for 
contenders over first one shoulder, then 
the other and. 20 yards from the finish, 
stood up in the saddle. He went past the 
wire with his whip held triumphantly 
aloft 

Seattle Slew thus entered a small en¬ 
closure of racing royalty that includes 
Gallant Fox, War Admiral. Count Fleet. 
Citation, Secretariat. And with a partic¬ 
ular distinction: alone among the Triple 
Crown winners, Seattle Slew has a per¬ 
fect record. The Belmont Stakes was his 
ninth trip to the starting gate and his 
ninth run to the wire as a winner. In the 
week before the Belmont, there was lit¬ 
tle doubt among backstretchers that Se¬ 
attle Slew would complete his sweep. 
Secretariat Owner Penny Tweedy 
Ringquist, whose Spirit Level took his 
shot at Slew and lost, said. “Seattle Slew 
is head and shoulders above every other 
horse his age. He has speed, courage, 
luck and endurance. And he has been 
l^riUUuitly trained.'^ 


Trainer Billy Turner prepared Seat¬ 
tle Slew for the Triple Crown quest with 
a cool deliberation that caused more sec¬ 
ond-guessing than usual along the back- 
stretch. He purposely raced him little, 
harnessing his show of speed to guard 
against the fatal misstep that stalks the 
big. fragile-legged thoroughbreds. Slew's 
schedule was matched with equally un¬ 
demanding workouts Horsemen were 
quick to point out that he was slightly 
“short"--not in peak form—for the 
Kentucky Derby. After that race, Cru¬ 
guet dawdled briefly up the track before 
riding into the winner s circle, because 
Slew was winded. Said the jockey, “1 
didn’t want him panting there like some 
cheap horse.’’ 

But Turner's gentle methods have 
made Slew, a natural front runner, into 
a sound horse who rates kindly," or 
can tolerate another horse in front of 
him--at least for a while Unlike Bold 
Forbes, last year's speed ball, he is ame¬ 
nable to racing tactics His scanty 
schedule contrasts with Majestic Prince, 
who in 1969 also came to the Bel front 
unbeaten, but was a raced-out, exhaust¬ 
ed horse In a punishing run with Arts 
and Letters. Majestic Prince placed sec¬ 
ond, sore-legged and spent, he never 
raced again Turner, Owners Karen 
and Mickey Taylor, and Veterinarian 
Jim and Sally Hill determined that 
the same talc would not befall Seattle 
Slew. 


Exactly how good is the new champ, 
and how does he compare with colts of 
memory fresh and dim? His light racing 
experience somewhat handicaps judg¬ 
ment. as docs the lack of first-class com¬ 
petition He has seldom shown the 
scorching times of Secretariat, nor does 
he appear to have Big Red's hunger for 
the killer win. as in Secretariat's unfor¬ 
gettable 31-length victory in the Bel¬ 
mont Slew seems content to put out 
enough to win and no more. 

Rich Reward. Seattle Slew wijl take 
a few months off. In the fall, fans and 
handicappers should have a chance to 
judge his greatness when he goes back to 
work at Belmont in the rich handicap 
and weight-for-age races like the Wood¬ 
ward and the Jockey Club Gold Cup. 
There is a good possibility of a dream 
race against Forego, the seven-year-old 
gelding that has been Horse of the Year 
for the past three years and is—unless 
Slew can beat him -the best horse now 
running. If Slew stays sound, his owners 
insist, they will race him next year as 
well If they persevere, the decision to 
race as a four-year-old is a bold one. The 
Taylors and Hills have turned down 
stud-syndication offers ranging as high 
as $14 million, the premiums on Slew’s 
$3 5 million insurance policy run a huge 
$2,000 per week. Those arqheady figures 
for a colt bought at auction for a bargain- 
basement $17,500. But Slew’s owners 
want to return some of their good fortune 
to the sport. For racing fans, a four-year- 
old campaign by a Triple Crown Cham¬ 
pion would be rich reward indeed. 


JOCKEY JEAN CRUGUET JOYOUSLY WAVES HIS WHIP AS SEATTLE SLEW WINS THE BELMONT 







POLICY 


A. N. BANERJSB., 

12. Mohanlai. Muk. St, 


UTTARPARA 712258 (HOOGHLY). 

Lobbying the Carter UFO 


With 113 parts affecting nearly all 
Americans, the Carter Administration's 
energy bill is turning into one of his¬ 
tory's great challenges to lobbyists. 
Almost daily, they swarm through con¬ 
gressional hearing rooms and in the 
Capitol's corridors, pressing politicians 
and seeking to shape the proposed leg¬ 
islation to the liking of myriad special in¬ 
terest groups. For Ellen Berman, a styl¬ 
ish Barnard Russian major, it is an 18- 
hour-a-day job. She is director of the 
energy policy task force (annual bud¬ 
get: $50,000) of the Consumer Federa¬ 
tion of America. Says she: “Lobbying, 
when you don't have any money, is like 
bicycling uphill against the wind." 

Hardly anyone, except the Carter 
White House, is satisfied with the bill 
as sent to Congress in April, accompa¬ 
nied by the President’s declaration that 
solving the nation's energy problems 
was “the moral equivalent of war.” The 
American Institute of Architects faults 
the program for not counting items like 
sunshades as energy savers worthy of tax 
credits. The American Association of 
Petroleum Geologists claims that some 
of the bill’s pricing proposals will inhib¬ 
it drilling. The U.S. Chamber of Com¬ 
merce is concerned about the entire pro¬ 
gram. saying that it would eliminate a 
million jobs, cause a 2% drop in the na¬ 
tion's output of goods and services, boost 
inflation by 2 7% and shrink business in¬ 
vestment 4% by 1982. 

Most of the lobbyists are descending 
upon the House. The crucial votes come 
there first, in five committees that have 
been ordered by Speaker Thomas P. 
O’Neill Jr. to turn their recommenda¬ 
tions over to a special co-ordinating 
committee by July 13. O'Neill plans to 
bring a consolidated bill to a floor vote 
in August. The Senate, where two com¬ 
mittees are chewing over parts of the 
bill, hopes to clear its version before Oc¬ 
tober. The final bill could go to Carter 
for his signature just before the end of 
the year. 

Skirmishes Lost. Some of the hot¬ 
test lobbying action is in the House 
Ways and Means Committee, now deal¬ 
ing with the many parts of the program 
that aim to conserve energy by raising 
taxes or granting tax credits and rebates. 
Last week the Administration lost sev¬ 
eral important skirmishes. By big ma¬ 
jorities, the committee scrapped the Car¬ 
ter idea to award rebates to buyers of 
small, economical cars, a provision that 
could have favored imported vehicles 
over Detroit's products. Ways and 
Means also decided to delay for a year, 
until the fell of 1979, a scheme to im¬ 


pose heavy taxes on large “gas-guzzling" 
cars and redefined guzzlers as cars that 
get 15 m.p.g., v 18 m.p.g. as in the Ad¬ 
ministration's plan. Most severely, it re¬ 
jected the Administration's unpopular 
attempt to raise federal gasoline taxes 
as much as 50c per gal. during the next 
10 years. At week's end Carter accused 
Congress of bowing to oil and auto lob¬ 
bies, and said citizens would suffer be¬ 
cause of “the special-interest victories.” 

The actions do not mean the var¬ 
ious provisions are dead or permanently 
modified. They could be revived or re¬ 
stored at several points along the road 
to Carter’s desk. But for the lobbyists, 
the committee’s decisions were an acid 
test of their effectiveness. Says Bill Ca¬ 
ble, 32, chief White House lobbyist at 
the House: “I think we’ve got chairmen 
in key places who are committed to 
working with the President to get a good 
energy bill But it may not be the same 
bill we sent up there.” 

The bill hit Congress like a uro 
Much of it was—and is—unfamiliar. 
The result, many lobbyists spend much 
of their time explaining instead of per¬ 
suading. Bewilderment prevails, num¬ 
bers change daily The Congressional 
Budget Office disagrees with the Admin¬ 
istration’s estimate of how much oil im¬ 
ports could be reduced under the plan; 
CBO Economist Alice Rivlin says the 
White House is “overoptimistic " The 
General Accounting Office Iasi w.eek 
disclosed that the Administration itself 
feels that imports can be cut to no few¬ 
er than 7 million bbl daily by 1985 (v 
roughly 8.6 million bbl. now), even 
though the White House goal is 6 mil¬ 
lion bbl 

On the potential of solar energy 
alone, a relatively small part of the coal- 
and conservation-oriented program, ex¬ 
pert views differ wildly. The plan orig¬ 
inally called for 2.5 million solar-heated 
dwellings by 1985; Schlesingcr later ac¬ 
cepted 1.3 million as more realistic. Now 
the Solar Energy Industries Association, 
a trade group, says both figures are un¬ 
realistically low; it could meet a demand 
of 11 million dwellings. 

Doug Walgren, a Democratic Rep¬ 
resentative from Pittsburgh, admits he is 
confused by all the complexities and 
contradictions; “I suppose l will contin¬ 
ue to waver. But, my God, what a mess!" 
Chuck Sandler, the American Petrole¬ 
um Institute's director of federal rela¬ 
tions, confesses: ”Trying to figure out the 
consensus fof his own organization's 
members) takes 50% of my time. It's 
more difficult than convincing the Con¬ 
gress." In addition to five staffers, who 














spend time monitoring meetings on 
Capitol Hill, Sandler oversees other 
aides in 34 state capitals. Also, he advis¬ 
es representatives of more than 70 
Washington offices of oil and gas compa¬ 
nies, suppliers and trade groups. Sandler 
tried out a speech on his 14-year-old 
daughter, who chirped, "To sum up, 
Daddy, all you want is more money/’ 
Says Sandler: "It’s terrible to have to go 
out and say the oil industry wants more 
money. How do you get people to listen 
long enough to explain that?” 

Nonetheless, the lobbyists frequent¬ 
ly get measurable results. Dave Caney. 
a lawyer-architect and lobbyist for the 
American Institute of Architects, ini¬ 
tially spent a frustrating week trying 
to talk with staffers at the Federal En¬ 
ergy Administration. His mission: to 
convince them that outside experts 
should do “energy audits” of schools 
and hospitals to see what forms of in¬ 
sulation and heating devices would 
make them more energy efficient. (Un¬ 
der the plan, $900 million would be 
granted to the states to carry out such 
programs.) Caney tried reaching Dem¬ 
ocratic staffers on the House energy 
and power subcommittee, but to no 
avail; they were too busy. Finally, he 
got through—to Republican subcom¬ 
mittee aides. They listened, convinced 
Republican members who persuaded 
Democratic Chairman John Dingell 
that Caney had a point—and the sub¬ 
committee wrote the provision that 
Caney wanted into the bill. 

Multiple Pressure. The lobbyists 
concentrate hardest on “swing” votes 
Perhaps the most heavily lobbied indi¬ 
vidual in the House last week was Dem¬ 
ocrat Marty Russo of Illinois. His vote 
in the energy and power subcommittee 
was crucial to deregulation of natural 
gas prices. The industry wants it; 
the Administration does not, at least for 
the foreseeable future. In drumfire or¬ 
der, Russo was lobbied by Carter, En¬ 
ergy Chief James Schlesinger. Dingell. 
O’Neill, White House Lobbyist Jim 
Free, FEA Administrator John O'Leary 
and industry lawyers. The Consumer 
Federation’s Ellen Berman spent seven 
hours with Russo, at one point debat¬ 
ing American Gas Association Presi¬ 
dent G.H. (“Bud”) Lawrence in Russo’s 
office. 

As last week’s vote neared, Russo 
told Time’s Don Sider: “I’m frank to 
tell you. I’m worn out.” When his turn 
to vote finally came, he hesitated, then 
voted for continued regulation. But not 
enough of his colleagues went along. By 
a vote of 12 to 10, the subcommittee 
agreed to end control of gas prices. Lob¬ 
byist Berman had no time to mourn her 
loss. She was already on her way to the 



SUPPLY 

The Direst Fears Disappear 


During last January’s Big Freeze, it 
seemed that the weather would never 
warm up fast enough to save the nation 
from a scries of natural-gas emergencies 
As fuel shortages forced the closing of 
many schools and factories, industry of¬ 
ficials expressed fears that their under¬ 
ground reservoirs were being depleted 
so rapidly that they could not be built 
back to normal during the summer 
—dooming the U S. to another short¬ 
age next winter. 

Now those fears have faded. As the 
weather in much of the nation turned 
milder in February, then downright 
summery in March and April,-demand 
for natural gas fell. The Emergency Nat¬ 
ural Gas Act passed by Congress last 
February helped too. It enabled gas-con¬ 
suming states to buy—at high unregu¬ 
lated prices—supplies that had been 
held in such producing states as Texas 
and Louisiana. Supplies in storage have 
now been rebuilt to the point that fac¬ 
tories burning natural gas can count on 
getting enough to keep them running 
through the summer and fall. Since sup¬ 
plies are being replenished faster than 
they are being used, reports the Amer¬ 
ican Gas Association, by fall “weTl be 
in our traditional start-of-winter pos¬ 
ture. full storage.” Meaning: homeown¬ 
ers and most factory managers can for¬ 
get about being cut off if next winter's 
temperatures are fairly normal. 

Other dire fears of last winter have 
also disappeared. A shortage of fertiJ- 


found manufacturers’ inventories to be 
low But the survey did not count the in¬ 
ventories of wholesalers and retailers, 
who had built record stocks. Farmers 
this year have enough fertilizer to en¬ 
able them to produce huge crops (see 
Economy a Business). 

Gasoline supplies once threatened to 
run low this summer because refiners 
had to devote more of their production 
than usual to heating oil during the icy 
winter But now only a few- spot short¬ 
ages of unleaded fuel are possible. On 
June 3, at the start of the warm-weath¬ 
er driving season, national inventories 
of motor fuel totaled 257 million bbl., 
38 million bbl. more than a year ear¬ 
lier, and driving has not been increas¬ 
ing much. During the first four months 
of 1977, drivers used only 1.9% more 
gasoline than they did during early 1976. 

Toward Compromise. None of 
this means that the nation’s long-range 
energy squeeze is less threatening. The 
U.S. is still importing more than half of 
its oil, and prices could rise above their 
already inflated levels. Reports spread 
last week that Saudi Arabia, the world's 
largest oil exporter, had decided to raise 
its prices 5% by July 1 That would bring 
its quotes up to the general OPEC level 
and heal--or at least paper over—the 
bitter split that developed in the cartel 
last December (the eleven OPEC coun¬ 
tries that raised prices 10% then would 
supposedly cancel a further 5% boost 
scheduled for July 1). The Saudis are 


next big test, the House Commerce 
Conumtteey adding up pros, antis and 


izer had seemed likely because large 
quantities of natural gas are needed to 
make it, and a Government survey 


not talking officially, but OPEC negoti¬ 
ators have been trying for months to 
work out some such compromise. 
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The Man in the Automaton 


by THOMAS GAVIN 

398 pages. Random House. $10. 

In 1826 a German flimflam man 
named Johann Nepomuk Maelzel ap¬ 
peared in the U.S. and began wowing 
the natives with his traveling show of 
mechanical marvels. His treasures in¬ 
cluded an automated trumpet player, a 
device called the panharmonicon that 
could duplicate the sound of a 40-piece 
orchestra (playing Beethoven) and an 
elaborate diorama showing the burning 
of Moscow. But Maclzel's star attraction 
was a hoax a chess automaton nick¬ 
named the Turk that took on all comers 
— and was every bit as talented as the 
human player cleverly concealed with¬ 
in it. That role was filled by William 
Schlumberger, an Alsatian hunchback 
who, until hitching up with Maelzel, was 
the second best chess player authe Cafe 
de la Regence in Paris. The machine 
might have conned its way across the 
country save for a brilliant detective 
named Edgar Allan Poe. who exposed 
the secret in-1836. Maelzel and Schlum¬ 
berger both died two years later. 

So much is history. First Novelist 
Thomas Gavin, 36, reopens this long- 
closed case with a single question: What 
if Schlumberger did not die when the 
newspapers claimed but lived on in ob¬ 
scurity, composing a private journal of 
his bizarre life? If such a document ex¬ 
isted, it might tell something worth hear¬ 
ing about a chess genius who mysteri¬ 
ously elected to spend twelve years 
playing inferior opponents while anon¬ 
ymously stuffed in an airless, sweltering 
box. Gavin asserts that such a document 
did exist and that Kmgkill is based on 
it. With this single shading of fact into 
fiction, the performance begins. 

Special Effects. A literary stunt? 
Yes, and well worth the price of admis¬ 
sion. Beethoven and Napoleon materi¬ 
alize, as do Concord coaches, corduroy 
roads and a fully outfitted Mississippi 
River steamboat. With a few judicious 
details as props, Gavin creates palpable 
illusions of scenes 150 years old. Schlum¬ 
berger and a companion stalk the New 
York waterfront at night: “Now and 
then they entered the nimbus of a gas 
lamp hovering just over their heads like 
a phosphorescing sea creature. Schlum¬ 
berger heard the sinister hiss behind the 
glass. One pace beyond the lamp his 
shadow was squeezing from under his 
heel squat as a dwarf, and four strides 
later it was a lanky giant being sucked 
headfirst into the dark." 

But Kmgkill has more on its mind 
than special effects. The two main char¬ 
acters, Schlumberger and Maelzel, lock 
themselves in a struggle as tense and po¬ 


tentially humiliating as a championship 
chess match. Maelzel tempts the mal¬ 
formed Schlumberger into his machine¬ 
ry by using Louise Rouault, the wife of 
a mechanic-assistant, as bait. Eventu¬ 
ally, Louise disappears but Schlumber- 
ger remains. The Turk frees him from 
the fear of losing a match publicly and 
gives him the power to expose Maelzel 
at any time. For his part, Maelzel ex¬ 
ploits Schlumberger’s gift for his own 
profit and dreams of a truly automated 
player. Mountebank that he is, Maelzel 
desperately wishes that the Turk could 
be a total machine, one that he could 


control completely. 

Careful Planning. The ripples of 
this struggle extend well beyond the pe 
riod covered by Gavin’s story. Yet the 


author, who teaches English at Middle 


bury College in Vermont, never draws 


arrows pointing toward buried meanings 


or underscores the ironies that hover 


whenever the present looks at the past 


The world of Schlumberger, Maelzel and 


19th century America seems to appear 


FIRST NOVELIST THOMAS GAVIN (RIGHT); 


BELOW. CUTAWAY ILLUSTRATION OF THE TURK, 


A CHESS AUTOMATON, SHOWING OPERATOR 


and spin spontaneously, a sure sign in 
art that careful planning was at work 
from the beginning. 

Aspiring authors arc regularly in¬ 
structed to write about what they know 
Many of them, unfortunately, know the 
same things. That is why first novels 
lend to cluster around a few subjects: 
growing up absurd, free sex and expen¬ 
sive therapy, anomie in graduate school 
and the difficulties of writing a first nov¬ 
el Kingkill is a refreshing and welcome 






























break with this tradition. Gavin writes 
not only about what he knows but about 
what he has learned Meticulously re¬ 
searched and written over a 5/ 2 -year pe¬ 
riod, his novel shows how much vibran¬ 
cy can be taken out of libraries if 
imagination and talent enter them Gav¬ 
in has built a construction just as in¬ 
genious and mysterious as the Turk, and 
it too pulses with inner life Paul Gray 

Lest the Past Kill 

INDIA A WOUNDED CIVILIZATION 

by V.s. NAIPAUL 

191 pages. Knopf. $7.95. 

“It was a journey that ought not to 
have been made. It had broken my life 
in two.” So wrote V S Naipaul, the West 
Indian novelist (Guerrillas. A House for 
Mr Biswas) of Fast Indian heritage, af¬ 
ter his first visit to India in 1962 And 
so it seemed He visited the ravaged vil¬ 
lage in Uttar Pradesh from which his 
giandfather had migrated to Trinidad 
as an indentured seivant more than 60 
years before, and fled in horror He 
raged and fussed about the Indian bu¬ 
reaucracy I le was appalled by the ema¬ 
ciated bodies and starving dogs, by the 
tilth and public defecation He was ex¬ 
asperated by the icligiosity and pi dense 
of “a nation ceaselessly exchanging ba¬ 
nalities with itself ” Yet he keeps return¬ 
ing In India A Wounded Civilization. 
based on his fourth journey in 14 years, 
Naipuul. now 44, is as fascinating a trav 
eling companion as ever, but this time 
he is vastly more composed as he de¬ 
scribes what he perceives to be the In¬ 
dian predicament 

His point of departure, as always, is 
the immigrant Indian community of his 
childhood where the first bit of cooked 
food was sacrificed to the fire, where 



AUTHOR V.S. NAIPAUL 

Ever more terrifying landscapes. 




only a male hand could cut the pump¬ 
kin because (as he learned decades later 
in West Bengal) the pumpkin was the 
vegetable substitute for a living sacri¬ 
fice. He remains the outsider—as indeed 
he is in most of his literary locales but 
through his travels he has come to un¬ 
derstand that “Indian memories, the 
memories of that India which lived on 
into my childhood in I nmdad. arc like 
trapdoors into a bottomless past " 

In Naipaufs fiction, the landscape, 
mental as well as actual, has grown ever 
more terrifying By contrast, he ap¬ 
proaches India with a calm, almost re¬ 
ligious detachment The narrative is 
often mordant as it describes the dis¬ 
sonance of Indian life the mutilated 
beggar children and the fashionable 
holy men, complete with pressagents. 
the landless peasants fleeing the villag¬ 
es for the city pavements, the infuriat¬ 
ing smugness of the privileged 

Hindu Killer. But the real horror is 
muted, deriving from the nations |>er- 
petual state of helplessness Hindu India 
was all but destroyed by 1.000 years of 
invasion and defeat. Naipaul believes, 
and Hinduism has pcipetuuled the re¬ 
sulting defeatism by encouraging with¬ 
drawal and human separation More¬ 
over. Gandhian nonviolence swiftly 
degenerated from a framework for so¬ 
cial action to total laxity, in Naipaul's 
view, and helped lead India to "an ac¬ 
ceptance of kanna. the Hindu killer, the 
I Imdu calm “ 

This journey took place during the 
eaily months of Indna Gandhi's slate 
of emergency, and the book was com¬ 
pleted before her dramatic electoral 
defeat m March But that haidly mat- 


URBAN CONTRASTS IN INDIA 
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ters. If anything, the author seems to 
have preferred the emergency to the old- 
style Gandhianism of Morarji Desai, 
now the Prime Minister. The real cri¬ 
sis, writes Naipaul sadly, is neither po¬ 
litical nor economic, but that of a de¬ 
caying civilization whose “only hope lies 
in further swift decay.” There is no clue 
as to the shape of the approaching apoc¬ 
alypse; only the chill warning that “the 
past has to be seen to be dead, or the 
past will kill." William E. Smith 

Gang Rape of a City 

THE ABUSE OF POWER: THE PERMANENT 
GOVERNMENT AND THE FALL OF NEW YORK 

by JACK NEWFIELD and PAUL DU BRUL 
368 pages. Viking. $12.50. 

In the movie Network, a manic an¬ 
chorman exhorts his listeners to pro¬ 
claim through open windows that they 
won't take abuse any more In real jour¬ 
nalism, Jack New field screams a sim¬ 
ilar demand, but he wants his audience 
to protest in closed voting booths Rage 
rather than dementia drives this full¬ 
time muck raker—one reason why his 
novelty value has survived six books and 
hundreds of articles, few can match the 
fresh indignation he brings to old scams 
The question of who maimed New 
York City has become New field's obses¬ 
sion He is concerned not only with im¬ 
mediate injury—the 30-month-long fis¬ 
cal crisis--but with chronic economic 
and social ailments The Abuse of Power 
is his answer Though written with Paul 
Du Brul, a city planner, the book’s thesis 
is pure New field the city was not mere¬ 
ly short-shrifted by federal policy, let 
down by feckless mayors and leeched by 
the unions The case was, and remains, 
an exercise in gang rape with enough 
perpetrators to fill a penitentiary 

Volunteer Cuckold. Fleeted and 
appointed officials make up New York's 
temporary government This feeble 
mechanism is no match for the perma¬ 
nent government bankers, builders, 
lawyer-fixers, back-room pols, land¬ 
lords, union leaders I atger commercial 
banks profited merrily for years in the 
city bond trade, both as underwriters 
and as holders of securities When trou¬ 
ble surfaced, they quietly dumped the 
paper Savings institutions redlmcd 
neighborhood after neighborhood, ex¬ 
porting loans to suburbia instead of re¬ 
investing in the city. 

Hundreds of millions in taxes were 
lost because of inefficiency in collection 
and favoritism in the assessment pro¬ 
cess. Construction projects were me¬ 
thodically milked at immense cost. The 
Lindsay administration, for instance, 
agreed to renovate Yankee Stadium as 
the means of keeping the team in New 
York. In 1972 the cost to the city was 
pegged at $24 million. Four years later 
it was $101 million—some $40 million 
more than the price of a larger and en¬ 
tirely new stadium in Michigan. 

Hundreds of millions more have 


been stolen from assorted health and 
welfare programs. Virtually every audit 
turns up new hanky-panky by the en¬ 
trepreneurs and “community leaders” 
who are supposed to serve the poor. 
Newfield recalls a typical 1974 dinner 
of the Brooklyn Democratic group 
whose hero was Mayor Abraham 
Beame. Seven of the guests have since 
been convicted of felonies (including two 
Congressmen) and several more are now 
under judicial and ethical clouds. From 
such organizations Beame drew much 
of his management talent. 

So goes Newfield's script He keeps 
compounding the felons until, surround¬ 
ed by nothing but villainy, the reader 
grows weary and even skeptical Sub¬ 
standard hyperbole (“We realized that 
behind almost every horror stood a 
banker") and doctrinaire populism 
(“They are making a desert and calling 
it a balanced budget”) further reduce the 
authors' credibility. Invective obscures 
insight John Lindsay was not merely 
an inadequate mayor but “a volunteer 
cuckold of the permanent government." 
The clubhouse crowd is condemned as 
“back-room dreck . ” though in fact it 
produces some good administrators. 

Jeremiahs Needed. The true out¬ 
rage of The Abuse of Power, however, 
rises not from its flaws but from its 
truths. If many of the specifics have been 
sporadically reported, if criminals have 
often been called to account, urban sys¬ 
tems still manage to fend off basic re¬ 
form They will continue to do so until 
voters decide otherwise. For that mil¬ 
lennium to occur, there need to be more 
Jeremiahs like Newfield willing to howl 
their grim, invaluable message over and 
over again It cannot be heard by too 
many citizens, or heeded by too many 
cities Laurence I. Barrett 
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Wbrld rally champions 1972,1974,1975,1976. 


lour yuiii's out of 1 1 v e . Lancia has w nil l he w orJd 
rallv championship. liul. salislaetion apart. these 
achievements arc much more irripoM.mi for their 
technical contribution. I.ach raid condenses into a 
single event a lifetime's experience of strain and 
stress making our competition department in effect 
a laboratory lor future technolugv. 

And so, with each rallv this experience retlects on 
our production in performance. endurance, 
economv and s fetv. 

This is how Lancia proves its advanced engineering 
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Taj Mahai IntefContinental* Intrr-Contincntal Rawalpindi fit Furama Inter'Continental Siam InterContinental Intercontinental Maui 


Inter-Continental Hotels in the Pacific & Asia. 

AWforid of Difference. 

More than 70 beautifully different hotels around the world—each reflecting the unique character of its location. At the Siam InterContinental 
in Bangkok, we even have special accommodations for spirits, so they’ll take good care of our guests. 

And every Intercontinental Hotel ofTers the kind of superb service and amenities travellers expect. We give you a world of difference. 

For experienced travellers, it makes all the difference in the world. 

OlNTER* CONTINENTAL. HOTELS 

When you’ve seen one,you haven’t seen them all. 
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LETTERS 


Good Ole Boys 

To the Editors: 

From your article on Hamilton Jor¬ 
dan and Jody Powell (June 6], President 
Carter's staff appears to be populated 
by mere “good ole boys.” But Carter did 
not get to be President by hiring polit¬ 
ical ignoramuses. 

Jordan and Powell obviously have 
plenty of savvy—they may break the 
rules by failing to be stuffed shirts, but 
they did not break the cardinal rule by 
letting their man lose. 

Richard H. Timberlake III 
Arlington, Va. 

To the President's “Boys” in the 
lovely White House I’d like to say. as I 





would to my own in our humble farm¬ 
house, “Take your feet off the furniture!” 

A M. Dilley 
Strattanville, Pa. 

As a high school student l find my¬ 
self with a new and sincere interest in 
politics. For this I thank Jody Powell 
and Hamilton Jordan, two intelligent, 
charming and handsome men, who have 
humanized the Washington scene and 
sparked many of us into feeling a little 
bit closer. 

Juliette Montemurro 
River dale, N. Y. 

Hamilton Jordan says, ”... I don't 
think much about political philosophy 
any more.” Further, he’s not an “issue 
man.” 

Jody Powell tops that with, “1 re¬ 
ject the idea that there is some unde¬ 
niably true system of political or social 
ideals.” 

This sort of nihilism from two of 
President Carter’s intimates is truly 
frightening. Do they, between tennis 

S merely take a stab, at “concep- 
ttht* goatearc 




Michael X Sharon 
Bethesda. Md. 




Running For«v*r 

I am happy that Americans arc 
fiftally awakening to the benefits and 
joys of running [June 61. 1 am a long¬ 
distance runner, and I intend to run 
forever. 

EJ. Pritchard 
Schenectady , N. Y. 

As an old Army man, I can tell you 
what jogging really is. Jogging is double 
time. And I say, the hell with it! 

John S. Carroll 

Emlenton, Pa. 

Ambassador Roscriynn 

Is this a new kind of consort diplo¬ 
macy? Mrs. Carter (June 61 was unelect¬ 
ed, unanointed, unappointed, but she 
makes a trip that could affect Ameri¬ 
can interests profoundly. 

William Clay\ M.D. 

Encino. Calif. 

The childish idea of sending Rosa- 
lynn Carter as a major diplomatic 
spokesman of the U.S. not only shows 
what Latin America really means to the 
Carter Administration, but also consti¬ 
tutes an insult to its governments. There 
would not be any difference if they de¬ 
cided to send Amy instead. 

Eduardo de la Vega 
Atlanta 


Rhodesian Interests 

The statement in the article “Rho¬ 
desia: Smith Takes a Dangerous New 
Gamble” [June 131 that I as South Af¬ 
rica's ambassador represent Rhodesia’s 
interests is devoid of all truth, and 1 can¬ 
not understand how you can suggest that 
the South African ambassador in this 
country, or in any other country, “rep¬ 
resents Rhodesian interests.” 

Doland B. Sole 
Ambassador of South Africa 
Washington , D.C. 

South Africa has no official respon¬ 
sibility for representing Rhodesia s inter¬ 
ests in Washington, but it has served as 
an intermediary for diplomatic and po¬ 
litical communications between the two 
governments. 

Human Rights Violators 

The leaden of South Korea. Indo¬ 
nesia and the Philippines want the U.S. 
to understand their ‘‘different situa¬ 
tions' 1 ' (June 6] and overlook their vi¬ 
olations of human right*. But we can¬ 
not ignore the fitting feet that our aid 
jsosiilvedy contribute 
Or..if w* do. let’s- 
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of our d^ifcocra^y is feuitt ^uairi^y ^iFi ite- ; 
predion elsewhere/ 

.fo/ran Fredrlk Maurer 
Hingham, Mass. 

"We cannot accept, let alone defend 
governments that reject human rights,” 
Vice President Mondale is reported to 
have informed South Africa’s Prime 
Minister Vorster (May 301. 

But why should the leader of even 
the world’s smallest banana republic feel 
impressed—when he must know that in 
the case of countries like Soviet Russia, 
Mr. Mondale would have no choice but 
to "accept”? It is simply the qld double 
standards at work again! 

E H. Brand 
London 


Remarkable Gesture But... 

The Marshall Plan I June 61 was a re¬ 
markable gesture truly becoming a great 
nation. But America seems to have run 
out of the moral courage to launch an¬ 
other Marshall Plan. It is a shame if 
the hunger and poverty in the Third 
World are not considered "circumstanc¬ 
es” enough to warrant a repeat gesture. 
Or are Marshall Plans only for breth¬ 
ren in white skins? 

S Duvvuri 
Columbus 

While the idea of future Marshall 
Plans to help economically distressed 
populations in other parts of the world 
certainly deserves support, what the U S. 
needs (as it has always needed) is a Mar¬ 
shall Plan for the homeland. 

Robert C. Natale 
Brentwood, Md. 


Financing Lockheed 

We must take exception to your 
statement: "Like Lockheed, the British 
auto giant [British Ley land Motor 
Corp 1 had to seek government assis¬ 
tance to keep it going: in 1975 the Bril -a 
ish government spent millions to buy n ,* 
95% of the company's stock and rescue% 
it from bankruptcy” lMay 301. r * 

The U.S. Government has not spent ' j 
one cent to "rescue” Lockheed In-ft; 
stead, by guaranteeing our bank loans tqf££ 
the extent of $245 million ($165 million' ^ 
of which has now been paid back to the 
private banks granting the loans), the 
U.S. Government (and we, the taxpay¬ 
ers) has to date netted more than $25 
million in loan fees, without spending a 
cent. 

Unfortunately, your story has helped 
perpetuate the myth that Government 
funds were used to "bail out” Lockheed, 
which simply isn't the case. 

Willis M. Hawkins. President 
lAxkheed-California Co. 

Burbank. Calif. 
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...because most of them belong to Pan Am. 


In 1970 Pan Am introduced 747 service 
to the Pacific and today, we have the largest 
fleet of 747's crossing it. Our exclusive 
nonstop 747SP from Tokyo to Los Angeles 
and Sydney to San Francisco is the fastest 
service between two points. 

No matter where you board a Pan Am 747, 
you'll find we're tne only airline that 
provides four entrees in First Class and 
Unger Deck Dining on select flights. 


We also offer a choice of two movies and 
a wide selection of stereo music for your 
listening pleasure. 

The planes may belong to us, but the flights 
belong to you. 


Experience makes the difference. 



















She's got a problem. At 16 

years old She needs the money to 
support her drug habit As she grows 
older she'll need more and more and | 
she won't be able to get it legally 
If uncured, she’ll turn to crime 
Or prostitution Or both 

That's the way it goes, these 
days Drugs, a kick, a habit - then 
descent into the ugly world of crime 
and drug dependence It starts early 
Statistics show your child may en¬ 
counter his first pusher when he's 
about 16 years old 

16 years old! Not your child 
Not in your area? Don't you believe it 
At 16. children see others using drugs 
They try them And that’s just how it 
starts | 

Unless you do something about 
it now 

Contribute to the United Nations 
Fund for Drug Abuse Control A world¬ 
wide effort to clean up a world-wide 
problem 

It takes an organization like the 
U.N to wage the battle effectively In 
the rich cities where drugs are used an 
in the poor areas where they are grown 
in between where they are traded.) I 
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Married. Lesley Hornby, 27, singer 
and former model, better known as 
Twiggy; and Michael Witney, 44, an 
American actor (The Way West, W); she 
for the first time, he for the second; in 
Richmond, England. 

■ 

Died. Dr. George Constantin Cot- 
zias, 58, neurologist who developed the 
widely used L-dopa drug treatment for 
Parkinson s disease; of lung cancer; in 
Manhattan. Greek-born Cot/ias left his 
Nazi-occupied homeland in 1941 and 
came to the U S. for medical training. 
In 1967 he found that the drug Levo- 
dihydroxyphenylalanine successfully 
countered the major chemical deficiency 
in the brains of Parkinson victims; the 
discovery led him to an understanding 
of the biochemical abnormalities under¬ 
lying the disease. When he learned he 
had cancer in 1973, Cot/ias expanded 
his research to that field as well. 




MARKET WEEK 


On a volume of 114,553,170 shares, 
the New York Stock Exchange Com¬ 
posite closed at 54.64, up ,84 for the week 
ending June 17, 1977. The Dow Jones 
30 stock industrial average was 920.45, 
up 9.66. Standard & Poor’s 500 stock 
index was 99.97, up 1.51. Among sig¬ 
nificant N.Y S.E. stocks- 


Stock 

Allied Cham 
Alum Co Am 
Amer Airlines 
Am Brands 
Am Can 
Am Motors 
AT&T 
Avon Prod 
Beth Steel 
Boeing 
Burroughs 
Cater Trac 
Champ Inti 
Chrysler 
Clark Equip 
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close associate of Senator Harry I ru- 
man, he was appointed Attorney Gen¬ 
eral when Truman became President, 
and an Associate Justice four years lat¬ 
er. Clark initially aroused Truman s ire 
by joining the court’s conservative wing, 
but gradually moved leftward as a mem¬ 
ber of the Warren Court. He wrote sev¬ 
eral far-reaching liberal opinions, in¬ 
cluding one prohibiting mandatory 
Bible reading in public schools, and an¬ 
other forbidding state criminal prosecu¬ 
tors to use evidence seized during ille¬ 
gal searches. To avoid conflict-of- 
interest charges, he retired from the 
court in 1967 when his son Ramsey was 
appointed Attorney General, but re¬ 
mained an active circuit-riding jurist, 
the first judge to sit in all eleven U.S. 
Courts of Appeals. 
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CORRESPONDENT K ARSTEN PRAOER WITH PREMIER ADOLFO SUAREZ 



For the people of a country that had not gone to the polls to elect 
its leaders for 41 years, last week's Spanish elections were a celebration 
—an affirmation that the long night of Franco's tyranny was indeed 
over With joy and assurance they voted in Premier Adolfo Suarez, re¬ 
jecting the extremes of both right and left. In our story this week, 
we examine the nation s emotional yet orderly transition from 
dictatorship to democracy Madrid Correspondent Karsten Prager 
was struck by Spain's ability to emerge so smoothly from a # political 
vacuum ‘‘There are not many parallels." says Prager, "even though 
the political changes of the past 18 months might have gone deeper, 
and even though reform was not so much negotiated as conceded." 

After four decades of what one Basque described as the "boca 
cerrada "(closed mouth), Prager did find that many citizens were re¬ 
luctant to speak with reporters Suarez too has avoided the press, al¬ 
though he granted Prager an ofT-the-record interview at Moncloa 
Palace a few days before the election. Sums up Prager- "Suarez, has 
kept his counsel and his cool. He is plainly aware that Spain has 
changed and continues to change, that the new look in the society is 
more than cosmetic, and that the new look in politics will have to fol¬ 
low suit ” 


In our F.nergy section we describe the planned journey south of 
the first oil to flow through the Alaskan pipeline, which will go into ser¬ 
vice this week after the spending of $9 billion and more than-three 
years of construction. The story was written by John S. DeMott, with 
the help of Reporter-Researcher Gail Perlick. No one knows exactly 
when the pioneer ribbon of oil will reach the end of its nearly 800- 
milc trip or. strangely enough, where all of it will go after it gets 
there The economic and political implications of the various plans 
being made to refine the oil, some of which cannot be handled by ex¬ 
isting West Coast facilities, were reported by Washington Correspon¬ 
dent Don Sider. The description of the pipeline itself, with its ad¬ 
joining highway for trucks and its walkways for caribou, came from 
our Alaska stringer. Jeanne Abbott, who has traveled its entire length 
She says the pipeline has transformed her state, making "the old ca¬ 
sual frontier style a quaint backdrop to a fast-paced urban way of 
life." 
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A Guide to This Week’s TIME 

COVER STORY: p. 8. Bill Wyllie. chief executive officer of 
Hutchison International Ltd., typifies a breed of business¬ 
man coming to the fore in Hong Kong. Wyllie, who took 
the helm at Hutchison in 1975, when it was near bank¬ 
ruptcy, stresses modern management techniques and es¬ 
chews the freewheeling business practices of Hong Kong’s 
past. Last year Hutchison made a profit of S26 million, 
and this year it seems headed toward $40 million. Other 
Hong Kong businesses are also maturing C.P. Wong, the 36- 
year-old founder of Stelux Ltd., last year became the first 
local Chinese businessman to take over a major Western 
company, when he acquired a controlling interest in Amer¬ 
ica's Bulova Watch Co. Jardine. Matheson & Co. Hong 
Kong's largest foreign hong (trading company), has been 
diversifying abroad and now has investments in sugar in 
the Philippines and Hawaii, construction in Saudi Arabia 
and real estate in Britain. 


color,” says one student leader. ‘Eventually, we will have to 
disrupt the administrative machinery of this government.” 

ECONOMY 8 BUSINESS: p. 37, The governments of Can¬ 
ada, Prance. Australia and South Africa, as well as the Gulf 
Oil Corp. and Britain's Rio Tinto Zinc mining firm, co¬ 
operated in forcing up uranium prices between 1972 and 
1975, according to a subcommittee of the U.S. Congress. 
Congressmen questioned Gulf officials after a grand jury in¬ 
vestigation had turned up evidence suggesting the existence 
of the cartel. Gulfs chairman, Jerry McAfee, maintained 
that Gulf had been pressured into the cartel by Canadian of¬ 
ficials. Some committee members thought that Gulf was 
often a willing, even eager pawn. 

p. 39. The shares of many movie companies have been big 
gainers in the U.S. stock market in recent weeks. The price 
of shares of 20th Century-Fox has more than doubled since 
its hot new science fiction movie Star Wars opened four 
weeks ago. Star Wars may gross $100 million this year alone, 
resulting in a net profit for Fox of $30 million. 


THE WORLD: p. 15. Pakistan's Zulfikar Ali Bhutto re¬ 
luctantly agreed to hold new parliamentary elections in 
early October, under severe pressure from opposition lead¬ 
ers who engineered six weeks of often violent demon¬ 
strations. There were widespread irregularities in the elec¬ 
tions held in March—including announcements of some 
results before votes were counted. Under Che Bhutto agree¬ 
ment with opposition leaders, the army and the judiciary 
will supervise October's elections. 

p. 16. Spain held its first free election in 41 years last 
week, and it resulted in an endorsement of the Democratic 
Center Union coalition headed by Premier Adolfo Suarez. 
The U.C.D. drew 34% of the vote and won nearly hal&of the 
350 seats in the Congress of Deputies. The Socialist Workers 
Party established itself as the strongest competition, polling 
28.5% of the vote. Both the Communist Party and the right- 
wing Popular Alliance fared poorly, drawing only 9% and 
8.2% of the ballots. Above all, the elections, staged large¬ 
ly without incident, constituted a hearty endorsement of 
democracy. 

p. 24. Students described by themselves and by the older 
blacks as "The Children” have become the dominant polit¬ 
ical force in the black South African townships of Soweto, re- 
ports Time's Johannesburg bureau chief William McWhir- 
ter. Last week they organized a two-day general strike in 
observance of the rioting that last year took 618 lives. Using 
pressure tactics, children have also forced the disbanding of 

only elected administra- 
was ineffectual and too 
jjr revolution is based pn 


the United pantu Council. Soweto's 
whiph many blacks felt 





THE UNITED STATES: p. 40. Delegates from the U.S., the 
Soviet Union, Canada and 32 European slates gathered in 
Belgrade last week to work out arrangements for a full- 
scale conference to be held in October to review compli¬ 
ance with the Helsinki accords of 1975. America's empha¬ 
sis on the human rights aspects of the accords promises to 
be a divisive issue. The Soviets are expected to seek a short 
conference as a way of limiting discussion of human rights, 
but the U.S. and Britain favor an open-ended conference, 
in which there would be “a thorough review” of compli¬ 
ance. Almost as if to emphasize that they would lake a tough- 
minded approach, the Soviets subjected a U S. reporter to a 
six-day ordeal including lengthy interrogation in Moscow's 
Lefortovo prison last week. 

p. 44. James Earl Ray. the admitted killer of Martin Luther 
King Jr., is back behind prison doors. He was run down 54 '/ 2 
hours after escaping from a maximum-security prison Ray 
and others who escaped with him were captured with the 
help of bloodhounds in the wooded hills that surround the 
prison. There seems to be no evidence to suggest that Ray 
had help from prison guards or people on the outside. 


ENERGY: p. 50. Oil will begin to flow through the nearly 
800-mile Alaskan pipeline this week, after more than three 
years of construction designed to meet the demands of en¬ 
vironmentalists. By October the $9 billion pipeline will bring 
1.2 million bbl of oil daily to the south Alaskan port of Val¬ 
dez. enough to reduce America’s dependence on (preigp oil 
by 14%. Ironically, the western U.S. has not yet developed 
sufficient refinery capacity to handle alt of Alaska's oil. 
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TRADI/COVER STORY 


The‘Wild East’ Enters a New Business Era 


The opium smugglers became known 
as China traders. They were an intrepid, 
tough . vital group of individualistic 
owner-captains — English. Scots and 
some Americans—who casually drove 
their tiny ships into unknown waters and 
unknown dangers as a way of life. They 
went to sea to trade peacefully, to make 
a profit, not to conquer. But if they met 
with a hostile sea or a hostile act, their 
ships became fighting ships. And if they 
did not fight well, their ships vanished 
and were soon forgotten. 

—James Clavell, Tai-Pan 

The days of opium pirates passed 
long ago, but the freewheeling, unfet¬ 
tered adventurous style of business in 
Southeast Asia persisted long after them. 
Asia was, in the words of one local busi¬ 
nessman, the “Wild East.” It was a cen¬ 
ter of rampant expansionism where the 
established hongs, or trading companies, 
scooped up other enterprises with aban¬ 
don and doubled in size almost on a 
yearly basis. Fortunes were made quick¬ 
ly, sometimes in exploding new export 
industries based on cheap labor, some¬ 
times on skyrocketing real estate val¬ 
ues, and not infrequently by floating 
worthless issues on the uncontrolled 
stock market and watching share prices 
soar as they were bought up by unsus¬ 
pecting speculators. 

New Breed. The memory of all 
those quick bucks lingers on, but over 
the past two or three years it has be¬ 
come clear that the era of the commer¬ 
cial high flyer is dead. The end came 
with the Hong Kong stock market crash 
of 1973, when the local Hang Seng in¬ 
dex plunged from a high of 1775.8 to a 
low of 156. The worldwide recession fol¬ 
lowed. Both have put a new premium 
on careful management, on systems and 
analysis rather than on wheeling and 
dealing—and on a new breed of trader, 
smart and sophisticated, who has trans¬ 
formed Hong Kong into one of the 
world's great centers of commerce. 

Nobody illustrates that breed better 
than the newest, brightest taipan (big 
boss) of all: William (Bill) Wyllie, chief 
executive officer of Hutchison Interna¬ 
tional Ltd. (H I.L.), whose dozens of sub¬ 
sidiaries deal in everything from soda 
pop to shipyards to industrial machine¬ 
ry. Wyllie, 44 (known as “Dollar Bill” 
in some circles), is the most talked-about 
foreign businessman in Southeast Asia. 
Since 1975. whe%he took the helm at 
Hutchison, Hong Kong’s third biggest 
foreign hong, he has brought it back 
from the very edge of bankruptcy to the 
forefront of a newly enlivened stock 


market. In the process Wyllie has be¬ 
come known variously as a corporate 
medicine man, a company lifesaver and 
—a phrase he dislikes—a hatchet man. 
“He rescued a company that was in one 
hell of a mess,” says Neville White, a 
leading Hong Kong stockbroker. “If 
Hutchison had fallen, it would have 
done very serious damage to Hong 
Kong's financial standing.” 

What Wyllie did mainly was con¬ 
vert a twelve-month loss (ending in 
March 1975) of $25.6 million into a 1976 
profit of $26 million on a turnover of 
$383 million. But beyond that. Wyllie 
has come to represent a trend in Asian 
business away from the freewheeling, 
robber-baron days of yesteryear toward 
the crisp, efficient management style of 
tomorrow. The great foreign hongs, with 
roots in the piratical 19th century Chi¬ 
na trade, are rationalizing, consolidating 
their assets. Meanwhile, the Asian busi¬ 
nessman, no longer satisfied to serve in 
a secondary role, is rapidly becoming 
the mercantile equivalent of the West¬ 
ern taipan. Says John Boyer, executive 
director of the powerful Hong Kong A 
Shanghai BankingCorp.: “Business here 
has had to catch up with international 
standards in order to survive.” 

The emerging style of business in 
Southeast Asia is reflected in a number 
of ways—from new accounting tech¬ 
niques to a reliance on written contracts 
rather than the old handshake among 
business associates. In Hong Kong, ra¬ 
tionalization can be seen in the impo¬ 
sition of regulations on the almost un¬ 
fettered practices of just a few years ago. 


The existence of a securities commis¬ 
sioner has made it more difficult to float 
an almost totally fraudulent issue oh the 
stock exchange, as was so often done as 
recently as the early 1970s. “We have 
emerged from the commercial kinder¬ 
garten,” says Sir Lawrence Kadoorie, 
dean of foreign entrepreneurs in Hong 
Kong. “We are now in the junior 
school.” Adds David K. Newbigging, 
the chief taipan at Jardine, Malheson 
A Co., by far Asia's biggest foreign hong 
(turnover in 1976: $850 million): “The 
whole Far East if a lot more established 
than it was only five or ten years ago. 
We are coming of age.” 

Taking Risks. Most of all, perhaps, 
coming of age has changed the nature 
of business leadership. Chinese business¬ 
men, for example, have sent their sons 
to school in Europe or the U.S. Return¬ 
ing home to Asia, they have used the 
backing of wealthy conservative families 
to launch new ventures with a risk-tak¬ 
ing boldness that staggers their elders 
(see box). At the major foreign hongs, 
like Jardines or the second largest, John 
Swire & Sons (H.K.) Ltd , there has been 
a gradual but perceptible change from 
exclusive family control to professional 
management teams. True, both compa¬ 
nies—Swires more than Jardines—re¬ 
main strongly influenced by their found¬ 
ing families, but bankers and stockbro¬ 
kers alike are impressed by the quality 
of their management. “There’s definite¬ 
ly a transition going on in Asia,” says 
William Bell, managing director of the 
far-flung Faber Merlin conglomerate. 
“There’s a new breed of manager com- 
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ing in. It no longer matters so much who 
you are or what clubs you belong to. The 
companies™ Asia have some time-test¬ 
ed knowledge, but if they are going to 
survive in the future they will do so with 
new people at the top/’ 

Great Builder. There could not be 
a better comparison between styles of 
leadership than that between Hutchi¬ 
son's Wyllie and his predecessor. Sir 
Douglas Clague. Clague, now 60, went 
from Britain to Asia as a soldier in 1940, 
when the war interrupted his training 
at the London School of Economics. Af¬ 
ter various wartime adventures—a stay 
in a Japanese prisoner of war camp, es¬ 
cape, service with resistance forces in 
China—he joined Hutchison's, and 27 
years ago was made its executive direc¬ 
tor. Under his direction, Hutchison's 
paid-up capital rocketed from less than 
$100,000 to nearly $100 million. At its 
peak, the Hutchison group consisted of 
360 companies. Until 1974, moreover, 
it never failed to pay a dividend to its 
shareholders. Clague’s style was exciting 
and visionary and, as many have put it, 
“right for the times.” 

But the limes changed. The prob¬ 
lem was that Clague ran Hutchison vir¬ 
tually as a personal fief—by “boardroom 
circular,” as one businessman puts it. Be¬ 
tween 1970 and 1974 the board of di¬ 
rectors met only eight times, thrice when 
Clague was away on leave. His efforts 
to expand the company led to some di¬ 
sastrous results. “Clague didn't manage 
at all,” says one banker. “He got caught 
up in the paper-trading business, buy¬ 
ing and selling companies without re¬ 
gard for their real potential or the way 
they were managed." Adds Stockbroker 
Neville White: “Hutchison was rather 
like a compost heap with all sorts of bits 
and pieces thrown on top of it.” 

Swiss franc loans that Clague float¬ 


ed in 1972 and 1974 to purchase ster¬ 
ling ended up losing Hutchison $15 mil¬ 
lion when the value of the British pound 
dropped. The Hong Kong stock market 
crash of 1973 hardly helped the com¬ 
pany's fortunes. Equally damaging were 
several bad investments, notably a guar¬ 
antee that Clague gave to the Indone¬ 
sian company Ail track to buy heavy 
equipment for sale in Indonesia. All¬ 
track bought recklessly, essentially using 
Hutchison's credit Because of a sharp 
decline in the timber market and the 
worldwide recession, Alltrack was able 
to sell only eleven of the 800 pieces of 
machinery it had on order. Soon Hut¬ 
chison's creditors started clamoring for 
the nearly $20 million they were owed. 
Even excluding Alltrack, the company's 
total contingent liabilities amounted to 
$49 million. The potential cash flow def¬ 
icit for 1975 was almost $44 million. 

By March of that year, court action 
by one of Alltrack’s creditors was threat¬ 
ening to bankrupt Hutchison. The res¬ 
cue came in the form of an offer by the 
Hong Kong & Shanghai Banking Corp. 
Southeast Asia's largest financial insti¬ 
tution, to buy a new issue of Hutchison 
stock for $30 million. In exchange, the 
bank got I) a 30% share of the com¬ 
pany and 2) the right to appoint a new 
top management team. Over Clague's 
strenuous objections, the offer was ac¬ 
cepted by the H.l.L. board. The new 
management team was to be headed by 
Bill Wyllie. 

Wyllie was anything but to the 
boardroom bom. The son of Scottish 
parents who emigrated to Australia, 
Wyllie was born in 1932. His mother 
and father were divorced when he was 
eight, and at twelve, to help out his 
financially pressed mother and three 
younger sisters, he worked as a logger 
in southwest Australia's Karridale tim¬ 
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ber country. “1 learned to drink and 
smoke perhaps earlier than l should 
have,” he says, “but I never felt op¬ 
pressed by what 1 had to do.” 

Even before his year s stint as a boy 
lumberjack, Wyllie showed an entrepre¬ 
neurial flair For a while, he worked for 
the post office, delivering telegrams for 
15 shillings a week. He noticed that the 
news agent was next door to the post of¬ 
fice, so he decided to deliver papers 
along with the telegrams, thereby dou¬ 
bling his income. “That was the first 
time I started thinking about doing a 
job well and making more money out 
of it than you might otherwise.” 

Passion for Cars. The route to big 
money was through Wyllie’s youthful 
passion for cars. In his teens, he was ap¬ 
prenticed to an auto mechanic. Mean¬ 
while, he worked at night toward a de¬ 
gree from the Perth Technical College, 
studied aeronautical engineering and 
ended up as an aircraft mechanic in 
Australia's weekend air force. When he 
was 19, he went to work in Singapore for 
Wearne Bros., Southeast Asia's biggest 
auto distributor. Wyllie soon gained con¬ 
siderable local fame as a successful rac¬ 
ing-car driver. He built his own car, the 
“Wyllie Special,” and also raced other 
people's cars, winning some 300 events, 
from Grands Prix to economy runs to 
hill climbs. At the same time, he was 
earning something less than a glorious 
reputation as a businessman. “He did 
nothing right and nothing wrong to get 
himself remembered.” says Richard M. 
Arblaster, Wearne's franchise general 
manager in Singapore. “He was some¬ 
one you'd expect to end up as a so-so ex¬ 
ecutive somewhere.” Some Singapor¬ 
eans remember him more curtly as a 
“sombong [arrogant] white man.” 

Wyllie got his first big business break 






Ik if Jhe wattted to manage his 
financially troubled dealership. Wyllie 
agreed and accepted a generous stock 
option offer as well as a promise of 10% 
of the profits if Harper's should make a 
profit. It did. Wyllie fired a number of 
Harper’s personnel, gaining the sobri¬ 
quet ’’the Smiling Tiger" in the process. 
Despite the run on Hong Kong banks 
in 1965 and the Communist-inspired ri¬ 
ots of 1967, he pulled Harper’s out of 
the red and then started expanding with 
a vengeance. He bought out the BMW 
dealership, then the Mitsubishi dealer¬ 
ship, then the Alfa Romeo dealership. 
He expanded the new auto conglomer¬ 
ate’s service facilities, invested in real es¬ 
tate, catching the market at its lowest 
point in years, and created a new com¬ 
pany to provide insurance for the cars 
he was selling. 

In the mid-1970s, during Hong 
Kong’s stock market boom, he bought 
a seat on the stock exchange. “I figured 
if there was going to be a lot of money 


gut *'tfoitfdfwas *tft 
smart enough to sense when to get out. 
“In 1973,“ he says, “I figured the mar¬ 
ket was getting too rich, so I sold ev¬ 
erything and took a holiday in Europe.” 
That was in January. In March the 
Hong Kong stock market collapsed. 

Meanwhile, through a complicated 
corporate merger deal. Harper’s had be¬ 
come wholly owned by China Engi¬ 
neers, a diversified trading and manu¬ 
facturing company that was part of the 
hugeSime Darby conglomerate. In 1973 
China Engineers was in dreadful trou¬ 
ble, losing money at the rate of about 
S18 million a year. Sime Darby Chair¬ 
man James Bywater asked Wyllie to 
take over China Engineers. ”1 was quite 
confident I could pull it back together," 
Wyllie says. He fired some 700 people, 
streamlined the company's operations, 
cut out the losing ventures, and within 
two years had moved the company back 
into the black. Betting on himself, Wyl¬ 
lie had bought heavily in China Engi¬ 
neers’ stock, which, when he took over, 


h 

worth more than $2 apiece. 

Ineffectual Executives. All thk 
was but a prelude to the biggest rescue 
job of all. Taking over at Hutchison, he 
began by firing a large number of Che 
old senior management—some 32 top 
executives in all, a move that hardly soft¬ 
ened his reputation as hatchet man. “1 
am sensitive to that image,” he says. 
"After all, if you’ve got a foiling com¬ 
pany and you don’t take the necessary 
course of action, everybody will be out 
of a job eventually.” Many business ob- * 
servers in Hong Kong agree that Hut¬ 
chison was in fact saddled with a pleth¬ 
ora of ineffectual executives. "One chap 
I fired,” Wyllie recalls, "had total sal¬ 
ary and benefits of over $200,000 a year, 
yet he was making no contribution to 
the company. To get rid of him I had to 
give him one year's salary.” 

Early on, toot Wyllie put a strict ban 
on all share dealings by H.I.L.’s subsid¬ 
iaries, reporting as he did so that at times 
in the past one company in the group 


China: The Biggest Hong of All 


The oil storage tanks loom massive 
and stolid beside the blue-green waters 
of the South China Sea. Across the har¬ 
bor on crowded, bustling Java Road, a 
steady stream of cars fills up at Hong 
Kong's largest gas station. On a siding 
of the venerable Kowloon-Canton Rail¬ 
way, a long train load of pigs, grunting 
and squealing and redolent of the sty. 
waits to go southward, food for Hong 
Kong’s crowded urban world. Each 
scene in its own way illustrates the large 
and growing role of Communist China 
in the rampant capitalist world of Hong 
Kong—and beyond. Each also illus¬ 
trates the fact that China has become a 
major economic force throughout South¬ 
east Asia. Potentially it is the biggest 
hong of them all. 

Hong Kong is the principal scene 
of Communist China’s international 
economic activities. For years, the prev¬ 
alent theory had it that Peking toler¬ 
ated the colonialist enclave on its south¬ 
ern coast because it was a provider of 
foreign exchange for Communism’s cof¬ 
fers. By conservative estimates, China 
gets some $1.5 billion in hard currency 
from Hong Kong, or about one-third of 
its total foreign-exchange earnings. In 
the past, most of this business came from 
simple exports of food and consumer 
items, but China has lately embarked 
on several $20 million-plus capitalist 
ventures in Hong Kong, which are turn¬ 
ing the colony from a simple market to 
a key link in China’s foreign-trade op¬ 
erations. Some of the major projects: 

► A machine-tool plant to be built 
on reclaimed land on Hong Kong’s in¬ 
dustrial zoned island of Tsing Yu This 
first ^j||w8e industrial investment in 


Hong Kong will reassemble and mod¬ 
ify simple Chinese-made machine tools 
for export to the U.S. and Southeast 
Asian markets. The enterprise will be 
run by the Tai Tung Industrial Equip¬ 
ment Co., formally a privately owned 
Hong Kong firm. But it is widely as¬ 
sumed—and even privately admitted by 
Communist officialdom in Hong Kong 
—that the venture is financially backed 
and guaranteed by Peking. 

► A complex of oil storage tanks (to¬ 


tal capacity: 258,000 tons) designed to 
handle increased exports to Hong Kong 
and eventually to other Southeast Asian 
markets as well. China Resources, Pe¬ 
king’s principal marketing agency in 
Hong Kong, has just opened four tanks 
at Shatin in Hong Kong’s New Terri¬ 
tories. These tanks are connected to the 
mainland by a special spur off the Kow- 
loon-Canton Railway. Nine tanks are 
being built on Tsing Yi Island, and sev¬ 
eral others have been bought from Esso 
Standard Oil. The sole distributor of 
Chinese oil in Hong Kong is an osten¬ 
sibly private company called FEOSO 
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" was selling A c*Hafn*K 
, or company in the group was buying ft. 
In a more drastic move, Wyliie sold or 
liquidated no fewer than 103 companies 
that were losing money. In April of this 
year, he was able to announce the group 
net profit‘of $26 million. Most of that 
profit came from the regular business 
operations of the group's companies, 
rather than from nonrecurrent share 
dealings as in the past. 

Clearly, Wyllie’s record was a good 
one. Yet not all observers agree that 
Hutchison's much heralded turn-around 
was due to the brilliance of his man¬ 
agement. Given the general economic 
recovery, argues one local financial an¬ 
alyst, “it was really easy for Wyliie to 
demonstrate competency." (Indeed, in 
the months just before Wyliie took over 
at Hutchison, the losses had started to 
become less drastic.) Says a business 
journalist: “It doesn't take any special 
genius to dump your losing companies 
and sack half your management." Sir 
Douglas Clague claims that H.l.L. has 
performed just as he publicly predicted 
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(Far East Overseas Oil Co.), 50% of 
which is owned by Macao Gambling Ty¬ 
coon Henry Fok. Three months ago, 
with considerable fanfare, FEOSO 
opened two large retail filling stations 
for the sale of Chinese gasoline. Three 
more are planned for later this year. 

► A shipyard, also on Tsing Yi Is¬ 
land, which will service Communist 
Chinese ships exclusively. The yard 
will be built and operated by the Yiu 
Lian Shipping Machinery Co., a private 
firm with close China contacts. Initial¬ 
ly, the yard will be able to service 300 
ships a year, but long-range plans in¬ 



clude a facility for shipbuilding as well. 

What these projects show is China’s 
use of Hong Kong as a kind of free eco¬ 
nomic zone such as is enjoyed by no 
other Communist nation. The British 
colony is, as John Kamm, Hong Kong 
representative of the Washington-based 
National Council for U S.-China Trade 
has put it, a “commercial laboratory,*' 
for China, “a place where socialism 
comes to terms with a vibrant consump¬ 
tion-oriented profit-conscious society.” 
China can operate in Hong Kong’s flex¬ 
ible, responsive atmosphere in a way 
that its often cumbersome economic 
ministries in China itself cannot. More¬ 
over, in Hong Kong, Peking has a large 
pool of skilled Chinese entrepreneurs 
who, while unwilling to suffer the rigors 
of life in China, are happy to do Chi¬ 
na’s bidding in international trade. Con¬ 
sidering that thousands more commer¬ 
cially skilled Overseas Chinese are 
scattered throughout Southeast Asia, it 
is possible that China might eventually 
duplicate its Hong Kong operations in 
other commercial centers. 

Already, China has fostered in Hong 
Kong the development of an entire 
commercial world, embracing more 
than 100 consumer-goods outlets, adver¬ 
tising companies (estimated 1977 bud¬ 
get: $900,000), insurance brokerages, 
shipping firms and twelve banks. The 
banks, which operate with almost Swiss- 
like confidentiality and give tax-free in¬ 
terest at slightly higher rates than the 
capitalist competition, possess some 
25% of the colony's total deposits. 

Nobody knows the full extent of 
China's commercial penetration of 
Hong Kong. Certainly, large amounts 
of real estate are owned by companies 
fronting for Peking. AH told, one trade 
expert counts 40 companies whose eq¬ 


uities are controlled by nominees in 
China. In addition, there are several 
hundred other companies, owned entire¬ 
ly by local Chinese merchants, that have 
the right to sell Chinese-made goods. Pe¬ 
king generally controls prices and pro¬ 
duction. It often furnishes free transpor¬ 
tation and storage facilities. Generally, 
proceeds are paid directly to the Bank 
of China, which then returns to the mer¬ 
chant a fixed percentage, a kind of div¬ 
idend. “In fact," says one Hong Kong 
trade official, “the Chinese own the peo¬ 
ple that they do business with lock, stock 
and barrel." 

The situation has its ironies. On 
principle, China refuses to recognize 
British control of Hong Kong. That 
means that when Peking’s agents nego¬ 
tiate deals like the machine-tool plant 
with the British government, they are 
essentially buying land that Peking 
officially regards as its own. Another iro¬ 
ny is the fact that Hong Kong has be¬ 
come far more profitable to China than 
to Britain, which runs a substantial trade 
deficit with its own colony. “Everybody 
thinks that Hong Kong is a British col¬ 
ony," quips one top British executive. 
“Actually, it’s a Chinese colony. We're 
just the eunuchs at the Persian court." 

The eunuchs are not complaining, 
however. Indeed, what makes the whole 
arrangement possible is the tacit under¬ 
standing that seems to exist between Pe¬ 
king and London. The British do noth¬ 
ing to upset the Chinese—neither 
allowing a Russian presence in Hong 
Kong nor even emphasizing Hong 
Kong's colonial status. For its part, Chi¬ 
na seems even more satisfied. “As long 
as China wants the golden eggs," re¬ 
marks one pleased local businessman, 
“the Hong Kong goose is going to re¬ 
main pretty fat." 
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it Wmtld hi 1975 before he was forced 
out. 'That Hutchison had liquidity prob- 
lems is without doubt/* Clague explains, 
"but the seriousness of them was gross¬ 
ly exaggerated, and talk of possible in¬ 
solvency can only be regarded as irre¬ 
sponsible. if not mischievous.” Pointing 
to his 1975 predictions of a quick re¬ 
covery for Hutchison, he argues that 
“substantial profits have, as I forecast, 
come from traditional sources.” Even 
Boyer of the Hong Kong & Shanghai 
Banking Corp.. one of the key figures 
in bringing Wyllie to Hutchison in the 
first place, harbors some reservations. 
He credits Wyllie with a superb job so 
far, but adds: “We’ve got to see now if 
the new management can build up from 
this base.” 

Talented Team. Still, even conced¬ 
ing the point that the general economic 
recovery would have swept Hutchison 
back into the black, most Hong Kong 
businessmen claim that without Wyllie 
the company could not have reached 
anything near its 1976 profit. They ar¬ 
gue that Wyllie has embarked on noth¬ 
ing less than a massive restructuring of 
Hutchison’s diverse empire, tightening 
accounting procedures, implementing 
strict reporting requirements from sub¬ 
sidiaries. and delegating key tasks to the 
talented, youngish team that he has 
grouped around him. T didn't take over 
to substitute one one-man-band for an¬ 
other,” says Wyllie. In some cases, Wyl¬ 
lie has moved to solve problems that, 
current Hutchison executives insist, 
Clague hardly knew existed In the di¬ 
sastrous Alltrack affair, foi example, 
Wyllie closed down needless distributor¬ 
ships in Indonesia, persuaded suppliers 
to take back some of the heavy equip¬ 
ment they had sold, and renegotiated 
key credit terms In all. says Fung King 
Hey, Hong Kong’s leading stockbroker. 
“Wyllie turned Hutchison from a going 
concern into a dynamic organisation ” 

In any case, Wyllie is enjoying his 
fame as Southeast Asia's most effective 
corporate doctor. A trim 5 ft 11 in. 
with hair just beginning to turn a steel 
gray around the temples, he is a man 
who clearly savors the emoluments of 
the success that has made him, through 
substantial personal investments in 
Hong Kong and Australia, a millionaire 
many times over There arc suggestions 
of wealth in the flash of his gold cuff 
links, his expensive gold watch, the 
natty cut of his expensively tailored pin¬ 
stripes—even the Henri Wmlerman 
coronas, at $15 for a box of 25, that 
he chain-smokes, starting around 9 30 
in the morning He lives on one of the 
choicest pieces of real estate in Hong 
Kong, a low-slung house with swimming 
pool on a half acre of land overlook¬ 
ing the sea at Shek-O. He is also eas¬ 
ily able to indulge his taste for fine 
cars (latest purchase a vintage $80,000 
limited edition Bentley). He has or¬ 
dered a 53-ft, $250,000 yacht—for 
which he is paying cash. 

Wyllie is very much a family man 







Ari End to the Comprador Mentality 


The foreign-founded and white-run 
business giants of Hong Kong are not 
the only companies undergoing rapid 
change these days. A new era has also 
begun for the city's Chinese firms, many 
of which were established at the 
beginning of the Western commercial 
invasion of China and paralleled its 
development. 

For years, the Chinese served as 
middlemen in the Hast-West commer¬ 
cial interchange. Indeed, right up to the 
1950s. each Western trading company 
employed a Chinese comprador, a kind 
of agent who dealt with local custom¬ 
ers. determined how much credil could 
be extended to them and even person¬ 
ally guaranteed the loans. At the same 
time, many Chinese entrepreneurs got 
into manufacturing on a small scale, 
mostly serving as subcontractors to large 
Western businesses Now the Chinese 
firms are joining their Occidental coun¬ 
terparts in adopting modern manage¬ 
ment techniques and expanding over 
multinational horizons Yet for all their 
emulation of Western-style business 
practices, these companies continue to 
retain a uniquely Chinese character 

The Chinese enterprises tend to 
stack their boards of dilectors with fam¬ 
ily members, from molheis to brothers- 
in-law. Also in sharp contrast to West¬ 
ern-style firms, most Chinese businesses 
are reluctant to raise new capital by go¬ 
ing public with their stock They arc hes¬ 
itant because the basic trading or light- 
manufacturing interests of many family- 
run businesses do not need large 
amounts of capital, and because many 
lightly controlled companies shy away 


from the disclosures that public stock of¬ 
ferings require. “Offhand,” says Hong 
Kong Slock Analyst Richard Fitzpat¬ 
rick, “I’d say that about 75'r of the mar¬ 
ket capitalization in Hong Kong is based 
on property. That’s where the successful 
Chinese businessman puts his spare cap¬ 
ital But he continues to gel his money 
fiom his family business—textiles, elec¬ 
tronics or whatever.” 

Chinese entrepreneurs themselves 
acknowledge that the family structure 
often limits the si/e of their businesses 
Yet there can be no doubt that hundreds 
of C hinese have by any standard been 
enormously successful in the past two 
or three decades. “Jardines and Swires 
may have the most visibility,” says a 
favonte bit of conventional wisdom, 
“but the real money here is in the hands 
of the Chinese.” 

Rags-to-nches stories are numerous. 
One of the most dramatic sagas centers 
on Henry Fok, 53. whose interests 
include imports of oil and industrial 
sand from China, the Macao Gambling 
Syndicate and various property devel¬ 
opment schemes in Hong Kong. l ok 
started out as a common laborer at 17 
to sup|>ori his widowed mother He is 
now reputed to be one of the richest men 
in Asia 

■ 

Another success story is that of 
Stockbroker Fung King Hey, 55 At 16, 
Fung worked as a- manual laborer for 
13c a day at the Bailey dockyard in 
Kowloon He went back to his native 
Kwangtung province for several years; 
then he returned to Hong Kong in the 
early 1950s with roughly $400. He 
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earned money selling goods to smugglers 
in Macao, invested in real estate, and 
finally, in 1969, started the Sung Hung 
Kai Securities Co., which now handles 
roughly 2Q% of the entire volume of 
Hong Kong’s four stock exchanges. One 
of Fung’s companies also owns the dock¬ 
yard where he worked as a boy. “Flex¬ 
ibility is the key to Chinese enterprise,” 
says Fung. “Hong Kong started as an 
entry port, then it went into textiles, then 
plastics, wigs, electronics, garments, 
toys, and now computer components. 
Compare that to Lancashire in England, 
which has been doing mainly textiles for 
over 100 years.” 

Fung exemplifies a key trend among 
Chinese family enterprises: the move 
from the traditional middleman or sub¬ 
contracting role to that of primary pro¬ 
ducer in direct competition with the 
once dominant Western companies. An 
even more striking example is provided 
by C.P Wong, 36, who last year gained 
a controlling interest in America’s Bu- 
lova Watch Co Wong thus became the 
first local Chinese to take over a major 
Western company. 

The scion of a wealthy banking fam¬ 
ily of Overseas Chinese based in Thai¬ 
land. CP is an almost perfect bridge 
between East and West. His father, 
Wong Chue Meng, controls the largest 
watch-distribution business in Asia, the 
Thong Sia Co of Bangkok, as well as 
the Siam City Bank. C.P studied com¬ 
merce at the Zuoz school in Switzerland, 
where he learned excellent German. 
French and English to add to his Thai 
and Cantonese. At 23, he decided to start 
his own Hong Kong watch company, 
Stelux Manufacturing Co., Ltd . with 
$50,000 in capital. He quickly built Ste¬ 
lux into a major manufacturer of watch 
cases, bracelets and dials. He then 
bought out three small Swiss firms—in¬ 
cluding one with advanced research and 
design facilities—and acquired an asso¬ 
ciation with a major IJ S semiconductor 
manufacturer, Mostek Corp of Dallas, 
Texas 

■ 

Wong's rise was noticed by a sharp 
young New York broker newly posted 
to Hong Kong. The broker. Philip 
Waterman of Shearson Hayden Stone 
Inc., proposed linking the rising Stelux 
with the troubled Bulova. Wong agreed 
He put up $14 million and in two weeks 
in New York gained his controlling 
interest. 

Bulova/which lost $25.6 million in 
its 1975 fiscal year, was in desperate 
need of some new managerial blood. Di¬ 
viding his time between Hong Kong and 
New York, Wong sold off losing sub¬ 
sidiaries and other unprofitable opera¬ 
tions so that now, he says, “there are 
only one or two bad apples in the bar¬ 
rel. It will take another year to be fully 
healthy and develop some muscle, but 
we have already stopped the bleeding.” 
In feet* some Hong Kong financial an¬ 



alysts think that Stelux’s rapid expan¬ 
sion—the company also has sizable new 
investments in banking and real estate 
---has overextended its resources. Share 
prices have fallen off in the past several 
months and interim profits are down, 
but Wong insists that these are “short¬ 
term problems.” 55ays he. “We have con¬ 
sciously sacrificed the short-term profit 
for long-term growth " 

In some ways. Stelux remains a tra¬ 
ditional sort of family business The 
board of directors, headed by the elder 
Wong, is composed of only family mem¬ 
bers, including C.P s mother and sister 
But C P is quick to point out that the 
management itself is not based on fam¬ 
ily connections: “1 believe in efficient 
professional management ” Equally im¬ 
portant. Wong sees the need for Asian 
business to move beyond its role as 
cheap-labor supplier to foreign business 
“I got tired of being just a subcontrac¬ 
tor,” he says “I wanted to be a leading 
manufacturer of my own internationally 
known brand-name product ” 

The end of the old comprador phi¬ 
losophy among the Chinese, the grad¬ 
ual rise to equality of Chinese enter¬ 
prise, the end of the old autocratic taipan 
at the big foreign hongs- all suggest 
the slow emergence of a new era in 
the mood and style of Asian business, 
a gradual coming of age Things have 
settled down and become less personal, 
less adventurous—but also safer and 
more predictable Most important of 
all. Asia is achieving what William Bell 
of Faber Merlin Ltd calls “its own cul¬ 
tural mix.” Says Bell. “Asia is devel¬ 
oping its own entrepreneurs who are 
replacing the old European hang- 
arounds. These entrepreneurs are more 
sophisticated, more cosmopolitan than 
before, and they have cut the old co¬ 
lonial tie, the umbilical cord to the 
West. Whereas before the Asians ac¬ 
cepted Western terms, now they can 
dictate terms as equals,” 
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whb usually spends his Sundays at hbme 
with his wife Anne, a former model who 
was bom in Malaysia of English par¬ 
ents, and their four children. He has an 
easy affability and a ready laugh, but 
business is never very far from his mind. 
He endures preliminary small talk skill¬ 
fully, though with a certain impatience. 
“1 get a tremendous kick out of taking 
a company like Hutchison and making 
it work,” he says. “For me, that’s what 
life is all about.” 

Vigorous Jab. In Hong Kong 
terms, Wyllie is a kind of outsider: an 
Australian in a world long dominated 
by British taipans. He is probably the 
only top director in his own company 
who has no university degree. (Clague 
does not have one either.) He is also 
committed to living in Hong Kong and 
to continue building Hutchison. Early 
this month, he provided the then slug¬ 
gish local stock market with a vigorous 
jab by announcing his plans to merge 
H.l.L. with its chief subsidiary, the Hong 
Kong and Whampoa Dock Co., the old¬ 
est dock firm in the colony. The merg¬ 
er, if it comes off, will be the biggest in 
Hong Kong’s history. It will also make 
H.l.L. the second largest company in 
Hong Kong. In the opinion of most an¬ 
alysts, its new consolidated cash base 
will put H.l.L. in a better position for ex¬ 
pansion in the future. 

In that sense, Wyllie is aiming to 
overcome the problems that beset many 
of the established companies in South¬ 
east Asia—and which they have faced 
with greater or lesser degrees of success. 
Probably the least successful of the ma¬ 
jor foreign hongs is Wheelock Marden 
& Co., developed in the postwar years 
by George Marden, a taipan in the 
Clague mold, who died in the early 
1960s. In recent years, the company has 
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WYLLIE LOUNGING AT POOLSIDE 
Suggestions of wealth. 

only been carrying on a “maintenance 
operation” as one banker describes it. 
Its 1976 profits of $6.4 million were 
down more than 60% from those of 1975. 
One problem, in the view of many an¬ 
alysts, is that Marden's son John, 59, is 
simply not the match of his father as an 
entrepreneur. In fact, last year John 
Marden and his leading partner sold 
large numbers of shares in Wheelock 
Marden just before the company an¬ 
nounced that its profits would be down; 
it was a move hardly designed to in¬ 


spire investor confidence. Many Hong 
Kong businessmen also believe that the 
company has had some financing prob¬ 
lems; bad loans to its shipping compa¬ 
nies deprived its real estate interests of 
investment capital just at the time when 
the real estate market was beginning to 
boom. 

But if Wheelock Marden is weak, 
the other major foreign hongs are pow¬ 
erful and successful as never before. 
Both Jardine, Matheson & Co. and John 
Swire & Sons (H.K.) Ltd. have made 
an enormously successful transition over 
the years from local trading companies 
to truly international conglomerates. 
Swires’ biggest success has been Cathay 
Pacific Airways, but the most dynamic 
of the hongs was the one that led the co¬ 
lonialist penetration of China in the 19th 
century. Jardines. 

Jardines, which took its name in 
1832, helped launch the British opium 
wars with China seven years later and, 
unlike such other old firms as Russell, 
Dent, Sassoon, has not only survived but 
managed to attain even greater gran¬ 
deur in recent years In 1961, when after 
a mere 129 years Jardines went public, 
it had a net worth of just about $20 mil¬ 
lion. Now that figure stands at $400 mil¬ 
lion. ‘‘Over that period of time,” says 
Chairman David K. Newbigging, 43, 
“Jardines has been transformed into an 
entirely different animal.” From a pure¬ 
ly Hong Kong trading operation, the 
company has become truly worldwide 
in scope, with substantial investments 
in sugar in the Philippines and Hawaii, 
trading in southern Africa, real estate 
in Britain, and construction and heavy 
equipment in Saudi Arabia, Last year, 
in fact, more than 50% of Jardines’ rev¬ 
enues came, from outside Hong Kong. 

In a way, Jardines has had to pay 




a price for its success Becoming in¬ 
ternational in scope at a time when 
Hong Kong has one of the world’s fast¬ 
est-growing economies has meant a 
slower return on investments than in 
previous years. Still, most financial an¬ 
alysts regard the company as one of 
Asia’s strongest. Over the long term, 
its move into the international arena is 
expected to pay off, even if, as New¬ 
bigging puts it, growth will be at a 
“slightly more pedantic pace” than in 
the past. “The question of balance is 
very important,” he says. “If all of our 
$400 million were in Hong Kong, and 
the Hong Kong economy turned sour, 
there would be 36,000 shareholders who 
wouldn't thank us for it.” 

Future Growth. But Hong Kong’s 
economy probably will not go sour, at 
least not in the view of most Southeast 
Asia entrepreneurs, Hutchison's Bill 
Wyllie chief among them. In fact, Wyl- 
lie sees Hutchison’s future growth—and 
the proof that he can build companies 
as well as save them—based squarely 
on the local economy: a low tax rate, 
the laissez-faire attitude of the govern¬ 
ment and the adaptability and intelli¬ 
gence of the local work force. While 
steering clear of a hard prediction, Wyl¬ 
lie believes Hutchison’s 1977 profits 
could very likely be in the $40 million 
range. 

That would still keep H.l.L. well be¬ 
hind the giant Jardines, with its 1976 
profit of $65 million. Interestingly, the 
two hongs have chosen different strat¬ 
egies, one emphasizing internationaliza¬ 
tion, the other local growth, and only 
time will tell which strategy will prove 
more effective. One thing is already cer¬ 
tain: from the record of the past year 
and a half, Jardines would do well not 
to underestimateits competition. - ^ 
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Back to the Ballot Boxes 


Pakistan's Oxford-educated Prime 
Minister, ’Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, likes to 
picture himself as the Third World's 
most dynamic socialist modernizer. 
Thus it was startling last week to see 
the impeccably tailored Quaid-i-Awam 
(people's leader) in public embrace with 
the bearded, berobed and beturbaned 
Maulana Mufti Mahmud, president of 
the Pakistan National Alliance, which 
is usually dismissed by Bhutto as a group 
of obscurantist cranks. But for Paki¬ 
stan’s 30 million voters, wearied by three 
months of dangerous political strife, it 
was also the year’s most hopeful hug. 

The P.N.A. had been agitating ever 
since last March’s elections, which its 
leaders charged, with some justice, that 
Bhutto had rigged. In 13 days of nego¬ 
tiations, the opposition maneuvered the 
wily Bhutto into agreeing to hold new 
elections—something the Prime Minis¬ 
ter had vowed never to accept. The date 
was set for early October, allowing time 
for a shake-up of now-tainted Bhutto po¬ 
litical appointees in provincial govern¬ 
ments and the civil service, and espe¬ 
cially for the army and judiciary to set 
up guarantees against electoral fraud a 
second time. 

Bhutto had called the first round of 
elections to polish his democratic im¬ 
age, especially with America's new Pres¬ 
ident, Jimmy Carter. To Bhutto's sur¬ 
prise, the normally quarrelsome nine 
parties of the P.N.A.—which include 
right-of-center secular groups and 
Muslim traditionalists—stuck together 
through the campaign. To their aston¬ 
ishment, he nonetheless claimed victory 
in 155 of the 200 national assembly dis¬ 
tricts, even though most independent 
observers had expected him to win by 
much less. The explanation, as it turned 
out, was that overzealous officials had 
stuffed ballot boxes. Some results were 
announced on the government radio 
even before the counting started. 

Martial Law, The opposition quick¬ 
ly took to the streets, paralyzing major 
industries and the Port of Karachi with 
strikes, holding demonstrations and de¬ 
manding that Bhutto resign (Time, 
May 2). The Prime Minister jailed the 
P.N.A.'s leaders, and after six weeks of 
unrest he declared martial law. This 
proved to be his most costly error. Not 
only had Pakistanis become embold¬ 
ened by the example of the free elec¬ 
tions that overturned Indira Gandhi’s 
dictatorship in neighboring India, but 
Pakistan's pampered military deserted 
Bhutto’s cause. 

By government admission, troops 
killed at least 241 people, including 
members of women’s political proces¬ 
sions unique in the Muslim world. The 
army has intervened repeatedly during 
Pakistan's 30-year history to separate 
squabbling politicians, but this time it 


earned mainly ridicule. Children in Pe¬ 
shawar shocked proud Pa than officers 
by taunting them as chamchas (stooges). 
In Lahore, center of the disorders, sev¬ 
eral dozen officers, including a general 
and four brigadiers, resigned rather than 
shoot unarmed demonstrators as or¬ 
dered. Finally, the Lahore High Court 
reasserted its tradition of civil power and 
ruled martial law unconstitutional. 

Meanwhile, Bhutto’s luck with the 
economy was, if anything, worse than 
on the political front. The cotton crop, 
Pakistan’s principal export earner, was 
seriously neglected in favor of prestige 
industrial projects and nationalization 


tilt' away from, Kf$*inier~*tyie 
politics toward Carter’s emphasis on 
human rights, but his plans to make a 
show of being returned to office in a 
democratic vote clearly produced what 
one U.S. official in Pakistan called a case 
of “overkill." Furthermore, Bhutto ig¬ 
nored Carter's determination to limit 
the arms race in poor countries. 

That determination was made clear¬ 
er than ever this month, when Wash¬ 
ington canceled the sale of 110 A-7 at¬ 
tack bombers. The jets, Bhutto bitterly 
noted, had been “dangled" by Kissinger 
last year in return for Bhutto's aban¬ 
doning his plans to purchase a French 
nuclear reprocessing plant capable of 
producing weapons-grade plutonium. 
The French purchase is also strongly op¬ 
posed by Carter—but now with no 
trade-off. Bhutto angrily insisted that 



PRIME MINISTER BHUTTO GREETING P.N.A. LEADER MAULANA MUFTI MAMUD 

Now at a disadvantage because in the first vote he won too well . 


programs during Bhutto s five years in 
power. Partly as a result, this year’s har¬ 
vest was a dismal failure, slicing a sore¬ 
ly needed $500 million off the national 
income. The losses led to an austerity 
budget, which is still not in balance. A 
loan is expected from King Khalid of 
Saudi Arabia, whose ambassador served 
as principal mediator in the political 
negotiations. 

The Saudi mediation effort, which 
the ambassador hoped would lead to a 
new vote conducted in a “sportsman's 
spirit,’’ underscored the growing diplo¬ 
matic clout of the oil-rich kingdom, es¬ 
pecially in Muslim countries. It also 
demonstrated that politicians in Third 
World nations no longer can count upon 
exploiting their strategic locations to 
slay in office with U.S. arms and aid. 
Bhutto may have cannily understood the 


Pakistan would obtain the French plant 
despite U.S opposition because “the day 
of stooges in the Third World is over." 
He then attacked a P.N.A. leader, re¬ 
tired Air Marshal Asghar Khan, as a 
prospective puppet of the U.S. 

Policy Shift. For his part, Asghar 
Khan told Time New Delhi Bureau 
Chief Lawrence Malkin that he saw the 
shift in U.S. policy as “a refreshing de¬ 
parture toward human rights. The U.S. 
doesn't want people throwing Tnuclear] 
bombs at each other, and we don’t want 
the bombs. Their approach used to be 
to find a dictator and support him. Now 
they say they want us to sort things out 
by ourselves.’’ Bhutto and the P.N.A. 
will try to sort them out at the polls a 
second time, with Bhutto now at a dis¬ 
advantage because the first time he 
unwisely won too well. 

IS 




PREMIER ADOLFO SUAREZ GREETS OLD FRIENDS AND NEIGHBORS ON A VISIT TO HIS HOME TOWN OF CEBREROS SHORTLY BEFORE THE ELECTION 


SPAIN 

VOTERS SAY TO DEMOCRACY 


'We do not believe in government 
through the voting booth. The Spanish na¬ 
tional will was never freely expressed 
through the ballot box. Spain has no fool¬ 
ish dreams. " 

—Generalissimo Francisco Franco, 

1938 

But Spain docs have dreams, and 
they arc not foolish. After four decades 
of repressive dictatorship, more than 20 
million Spaniards went to the polls last 
week—massively, eagerly and peaceful¬ 
ly—to reject the legacy of Francisco 
Franco’s authoritarian rule and vote yes 
to democracy 

It was Spain s first free election in 
41 years, and the results were a cau¬ 
tious endorsement of the astute young 
politician who was appointed by King 
Juan CarJos eleven months ago to guide 
the transition to democracy Rejecting 
parties on both the far left and far right, 
the voters swept Premier Adolfo Suarez 
Gonzalez, 44, and his Democratic Cen¬ 
ter Union (U.C.D.). a center-right co¬ 
alition of J 5 parties, to within seven seats 
of an absolute majority in the lower 
house of the new Cortes. 

Taking 34% of the popular vote, the 
U.C.D. emerged with 165 seats in the 
350-seat Congress of Deputies and 105 
of the 207 elective seats in the Senate. 
The U.C.D’s control of the upper house 
was reinforced when the King, exercis¬ 
ing one of his prerogatives, appointed 
41 senators on election day. The sen¬ 
ators, many of whom are expected to 
support a new Suarez government. 


range from moderate to conservative. 

The U.C.D.’s victory was won large¬ 
ly m Spain’s agricultural and politically 
conservative provinces. Suarez’s coali¬ 
tion got strong competition from the So¬ 
cialist Workers Party, which won 28.5% 
of the popular vote, 119 seals in the low¬ 
er chamber and 60 in the upper The So¬ 
cialists outpolled the U.C.D in Barce¬ 
lona, Valencia. Seville and in the Basque 
country, and held the U CD. to a draw 
in Madrid. “Our party has achieved a 
ringing success," said Socialist Leader 
Felipe Gonzalez. “It has shown that it 
is a political force capable of respond¬ 
ing to the political needs of the people " 
Gonzalez, 35, a labor lawyer whose easy 
charm and insistent appeal sparked the 
Socialists' revival, firmly established 
himself and his party as a future alter¬ 
native The vote meant that the Social¬ 
ists were again the country’s largest sin¬ 
gle party—as they were before the civil 
war in 1936. 

T he other principal parties trailed 
far behind. The Communists did 
well in industrial Madrid, Catalo¬ 
nia and Andalusia, but managed 
little more than 9% of the total vote and 
20 seats in the lower house. Party Chief 
Santiago Carrillo, 62, easily won in Ma¬ 
drid, and the legendary Communist her¬ 
oine Dolores (“La Pasionaria”) Ibarruri, 
81. regained the seat in the Asturias re¬ 
gion that she had held before the civil 
war 

The voters also decisively rejected 
those who sought a return td the Fran¬ 


co era. Former Interior Minister Man¬ 
uel Fraga Iribarne’s right-wing Popular 
Alliance picked up only 8 2% of the vote 
and 17 seats. Several prominent right¬ 
ists, among them former Premier Car¬ 
los Arias Navarro and Bias Pi bar, head 
of the neofascist New Force, lost their 
bids for seats in the new Cortes. 


At week’s end, Suarez began form¬ 
ing a new government. He revealed that 
he had submitted his resignation to the 
King on election day “Given the results 
of the elections,” he added, “he has con¬ 
firmed me in my post.” Gonzdlez, mean¬ 
while, ruled out the possibility that his 
party would join a coalition with the 
U.C D. But the Socialists’ strong show¬ 
ing in the popular vote prompted him 
to call for early municipal elections. 
Gonzalez also reflected some dissatisfac¬ 
tion with the electoral law, which dis¬ 
proportionately favors rural, conserva¬ 
tive areas over urban centers. The 
U.C.D. thus was enabled to win nearly 
half the seats in the lower house while 


getting a third of the vote The new par¬ 
liament, said Gonzdlez, should be dis¬ 
solved after writing a constitution, and 
new elections held (its official term is 
four years). 

No one under 64 in Spain had ever 
voted before in an election. Yet the peo¬ 
ple, somewhat to their own surprise, 
went to the polls as if they had been 
doing it all their lives. “It is so normal,” 
said one young woman activist of the So¬ 
cialist Workers Party, “that it makes you 
think we have been living in a democ- 


racy for th© la# 40 
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* tn Madrid and other major cities, 
long queues of expectant voters, their 
identification papers in hand, were wait¬ 
ing well before the 9 a m. opening of 
the polls on a clear, brisk day. Many 
had already filled out their ballots at 
home, arid came prepared to drop their 
two envelopes (one for the Congress of 
Deputies, one for the Senate) into trans¬ 
parent plastic urns. As a precautionary 
measure, police were on duty at all 
38,000 polling stations across the coun¬ 
try. Army troops guarded power instal¬ 
lations, communications points and 
some buildings. But even a dozen or so 
small bombs set off by terrorists (with¬ 
out much damage) failed to dampen the 
mood of the day. Said Communist Par¬ 
ty Leader Carrillo, who only six months 
ago was arrested after he returned home 
from exile in Paris: 'The happiest sin¬ 
gle moment for me was being able to 
cast my vote.” 

Just as in countries where democ¬ 
racy is deeply rooted, there were refresh¬ 
ingly bizarre incidents to enliven the 
day. In Madrid, one overanxious poll 
watcher smashed an urn in what a news¬ 
paper described as a “fit of nerves” An 
angry voter in the capital tried to stuff 
a copy of Franco's last testament into 
the ballot box. Two nuns were arrested 
in Mdlaga for distributing, of all things. 
Communist propaganda near the polls. 
In Castelldn de la Plana, on the Med¬ 
iterranean coast, voters allowed a young 
man and woman to step to the front of 
the line so they could get to their wed¬ 
ding ceremony on time. In Valladolid, 


Clockwise: Communist leader Santiago 
Carrillo preaching to the party faithful 
at campaign rally; Premier Adolfo Su¬ 
arez confers on phone in palace office; 
Socialists' Felipe Gonzdlez gives sup¬ 
porters the right-on victory sign; seem¬ 
ingly oblivious to it all, peasant woman 
passes poster-plastered wall. 
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two ejderly women-—accustomed to vot¬ 
ing either si or no in the tame refer- 
endums of Franco's day—turned away 
from the polls in bewilderment when 
they were told that this time they had 
to make a chojke from among political 
candidates. 

Even intellectuals confessed that 
they found the exercise of their fran¬ 
chise exhilarating. *Tve seen so many 
elections in other countries that you 
would think it would not be new for me,” 
said Magazine Editor Josd Luis Gutie¬ 
rrez. “But it was still hard to believe that 
I was actually voting myself.*' Added a 













television executive: "When the monitor 
said rate, I don't know, I felt an almost' 
sexual emotion. Forty years, forty 
years.. 

In the working-class suburb of Vaile- 
cas, so leftist that even in Franco days 
it was known as “Little Russia/* a fac¬ 
tory worker talked proudly of his So¬ 
cialist vote—though he allowed that 
SuArez was simpdtico. “I am 34 and these 
elections are good for me, but mainly 
they are good for my children/' he said. 
“We don't want to think about the civil 
war. That was a crime. Brother against 
brother. No one wants it again. No one/' 

But the war's memories were some¬ 
times hard to still. In Paracuelios de Ja- 
rama, a small pueblo on the outskirts of 
Madrid that gained infamy during the 
civil war when Republican forces shot 
hundreds of Nationalist prisoners there, 
the local voting monitor politely ushered 
a trooper of the still feared Civil Guard 
out of the schoolroom polling station. 
“He has a gun, and he does not belong 
here," said one of the party observers be¬ 
hind the urn. 

Such incidents, in their own ways, 
were small triumphs over old. ingrained 
fears. Even after the referendum last De¬ 
cember, in which an overwhelming 90% 
of those voting endorsed the reform pro¬ 
gram that led to the election, many 
Spaniards doubted that it would take 
place. Recalled Writer Ernesto Carra- 
talA, 23: “Three or four months ago, 
many people thought June 15 would 
never happen, something would prevent 
it. They first had to see the election cam¬ 
paign to understand that the left was se¬ 
rious. And only that generated an open¬ 
ing up in the public." 

A s the campaign continued, skep¬ 
ticism declined. “Suddenly you got 
the feeling, particularly toward the 
end, of political life/' said a jour¬ 
nalist in Madrid. “The result was that 
even if some were bewildered, many 
more were interested. So much was 
crammed down so quickly. Everyone re¬ 
membered how it was [before Franco 
died], and there you had the Commu¬ 
nist flag in living color on television, and 
there was politics in the streets. It was 
like one of those old comic movies run¬ 
ning at too fast a speed." 

Four decades just could not be 
swept away overnight. When the first 
Communist campaign caravan rolled 
through Ciudad Real, old women 
crossed themselves. “As far as they were 
concerned, we were people with horns 
on our heads and bombs under each 
arm/* said a party worker. “That's all 
they had ever known." While leftist par¬ 
ties did open some offices in villages, 
they made few converts. In one pueblo, 
a leftist coalition called a rally and found 
exactly two people in attendance. “Com¬ 
rades," began one of the speakers, 
whereupon the two men stepped for¬ 
ward and identified themselves as Civil 
Guards. “You don't have to do it for 




SUAREZ OUT TOR a FAMILY STROU WITH WIFE AMPARO a THREE DAUGHTERS 
Balancing on a tightrope that someone always seems to be oiling . 


Explained a Communist Party 
member: “In the countryside, many of 
the people are nervous. Everyone knows 
everyone. They are not sure whether the 
authorities will find out how they voted 
and what repercussions it might have. 
It's not the civil war that bothers these 
people, but the repression that followed 
it. They are not sure it won’t come back." 
Even in the cities, there were those who 
remained reluctant to talk about how 
they would vote. The old reflexes had 
not quite disappeared. 

Apart from a few street fights and 
scattered bombing incidents, the cam¬ 
paign was peaceful and enthusiastic, 
carried out by the candidates with gen¬ 
tlemanly regard for the rules of the new 
game. Socialist GonzAlez, who favors 
open-necked shirts and casual jackets, 
brought American-style campaigning to 
Spain, jetting about the county to ral¬ 
lies in a chartered plane. Seeking to es¬ 
tablish his party as the major alterna¬ 
tive, he concentrated his fire on Fraga's 
Popular Alliance and SuArez’s coalition. 
He charged that 80% of the U.C.D. 
candidates were interchangeable with 
those of Fraga's party—like “Pepsi and 
Coca Cola." 

The Communists, led by the savvy 
Carrillo, had a simple aim: to make the 
party respectable in a country where it 
had been outlawed for 38 years. With ca¬ 
veats, they accepted the monarchy and 
its flag—to the point where wags dubbed 
them el Real Partldo Comunista (the 
Royal Communist Party). The party's 
freewheeling rallies, including a giant, 
rain-soaked election-eve bash outside 
Madrid for more than 200,000 support¬ 
ers, dazzled much of Spain. By contrast, 
Fraga's stodgy Alliance held many of 
its meetings by invitation only. 

As Juan Carlos' appointee with a 
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mandate until 1981, SuArez did not have 
to run at all. He was afraid, however, 
that the fractured centrist parties would 
be trounced as voters turned to more dy¬ 
namic candidates on both left and right, 
thus recreating the “two Spains" of old. 
So he stepped in himself. His lieutenants 
converted the faltering centrist alliance 
into a coalition composed of Social Dem¬ 
ocrats, Christian Democrats, liberals 
and a number of former Franco officials. 
Although he promised to resign if the 
U.C.D. lost, the Premier was sensitive to 
opposition clamor about the unfair ad¬ 
vantage his office might give him. Thus 
he made only one campaign appearance. 
But he managed, nonetheless, to get 
across the message that he would bring 
change without risk and without trauma. 

T he vote registered by the U.C.D. 
was largely a tribute to SuArez's 
popularity. Backed by the King, he 
had steered Spain, with hardly a 
false move, from dictatorship to what 
should eventually become a full-fledged 
parliamentary democracy. Moreover, he 
had managed to do it in less than a year. 

Spain's first government after Fran¬ 
co’s death in November 1975 was head¬ 
ed by Carlos Arias Navarro, then 66, an 
old Franquista war horse who was de¬ 
spised by the left as the “Butcher of 
MAlaga" for his role as Franco’s military 
prosecutor during the civil war. While 
Arias consistently talked about “reform 
without haste but without pause/’ it soon 
became apparent that the pace was to 
be glacial. With a dangerous political 
impasse building and fears of labor un¬ 
rest in the air, the King sacked Arias 
last July and appointed SuArez Premier. 
The selection was a surprise: SuArez was 
virtually unknown to the public* even 
. tbqmhhe bad been a 
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crat in the Franco regime for most of 
his professional life. 

Born in the small Castilian town of 
Cebreros, 60 miles west of Madrid, 
Suarez earned law degrees at the uni¬ 
versities of Salamanca and Madrid. In 
1950 he entered the political arena as 
an aide to the provincial governor of 
Avila, He next went to work for the Na¬ 
tional Movement, Franco s single-state 
party, and in quick succession became 
one of the few elected members of the 
Cortes, civil governor of Segovia prov¬ 
ince, director-general of the state-run 
radio and television network and chair¬ 
man of Enlursa. Spain s national tour¬ 
ism corporation Although in 1975 
Suarez had founded his own political as¬ 
sociation, the Democratic Union of the 
Spanish People, he entered the Arias 
government as head of the National 
Movement, a post of ministerial rank. 



KING JUAN CARLOS 

Reason for pride. 


His mandate in that job. as it turned 
out, was to dismantle the party 

As soon as he was appointed Pre¬ 
mier, Suarez and the King agreed on 
their goal: re forma sin ruptura. or re¬ 
form without a break Their aim was to 
preserve some sort of legitimacy while 
using the instruments of the dictatorship 
to force drastic political reorientation 
Not a month passed without its own 
crisis. Asked recently which had been 
the most dramatic month since his ap¬ 
pointment last summer. Sudrez grinned, 
“July, August, September, October . 

He has often compared his job to that 
of a tightrope walker, adding ruefully 
that “someone is always oiling the rope." 
The dangers were real enough. There 
were extremist threats from both left 
and right, the pull and tug of regional- 
autonomy demands, a grave economic 




crisis and the risk that the "Bunker," 
the old political and economic establish¬ 
ment. might move against the King and 
the government. 

One of Suarez's- first acts was to rec¬ 
ommend to ihe King a partial amnesty 
that affected some 800 political prison¬ 
ers (170 more have since been freed or 
exiled to Western European countries) 
He engineered the national referendum 
that paved the way for last week s elec¬ 
tions after adroitly maneuvering the old 
rubber-stamp Cortes into voting itself 
out of existence by approving a reform 
bill that provided for a new bicameral 
parliament After abolishing the Na¬ 
tional Movement. Suarez moved to le¬ 
galize the Communist Parly, convinced 
that the Communists were more of a 
threat outside the system than in it- -and 
aware that there would be protests in 
Western Furopc if they were haired 
from political participation In a deft 
stroke of timing, he chose Taster week¬ 
end, when most of Spam was on hol¬ 
iday. to act. So stunning was the news 
that the Radio Nactonal announcer 
sputtered through the first bulletin m 
disbelief 

There were rumors of a military 
coup, but after a tense meeting, the con¬ 
servative Army Superior Council agreed 
to accept the government’s decision "for 
patriotism's sake ' Txiles were given 
passports to return home Carrillo led 
the way. followed hy others, including 
La Pasionaria from Moscow and Com¬ 
munist Poet Rafael Alberii from Rome 
This spring Suarez's government legal¬ 
ized trade unions and restored the right 
of workers to strike Finally. it re¬ 
established diplomatic relations, severed 
since 1939, with the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe 

Suave, shrewd and ax'll under pres¬ 
sure, the movie-star handsome Premier 
lives with his attractive brunette wife 
Amparoand their five children in Mon- 
cloa Palace, the elegant official resi¬ 
dence outside Madrid A crack tennis 
player in his now rare leisure time, he 
regularly puts in 16-hour days, confer¬ 
ring frequently with Juan Carlos in a 
working relationship that insiders de¬ 
scribe as one of "closest harmony " 

Yet no one seems to know him very 
well. His staff is small, and he rarely 
sees the press Explains one of his as¬ 
sistants. “He has been a public man, but 
one in a cage " He has had reason to be 
cautious, and he knows that his country 
faces difficulties ahead But he also be¬ 
lieves that Spain's political evolution is 
irreversible 

In today s Spain, political change is 
only half the story. As if to make up foi 
their long night of denial. Spaniards are 
luxuriating in the arts, in a taste for con¬ 
sumer goods, in a relaxation of old 
mores. The new freedom has already 
spurred a renaissance in journalism and 
film. Burger Kings and jeans are in Only 
two years ago. a policeman ordered a 
picture of Goya's Naked Maja removed 
from a bookstore window because it was 


“filth " Today the operative word is des- 
tape (uncovering)—as the stacks of 
gamy magazines on newsstands amply 
demonstrate 

Since Francos death, Madrid has 
sprouted two combative new dailies, El 
Pais and Diana 16. and a host of snap¬ 
py magazines like Interviu and Opinion, 
Theatergoers have been able to see hith¬ 
erto forbidden plays by Federico Garcia 
Loica and Bertolt Brecht Moviegoers 
have flocked to such films as Songs for 
After a War. a documentary on the 
1 ranco era. C arlos Saura's Cousin An¬ 
gelica. a thoughtful flashback to civil war 
divisions, and Charlie Chaplin s The 
Great Dictator 

C ensorship still exists—though it is 
not as stiff as before—but enforce¬ 
ment can be confused and capri¬ 
cious The authorities have not 
tried to close Madnd. Mortal Sm. a live¬ 
ly revue—complete with a nude scene 
that pokes fun at everything, includ¬ 
ing politicians of all stripes, The most 
popular film in Madrid last winter was 
The Proposal, a sexually explicit tale of 
an amoral sehonta who accidentally 
kills her lover out of erotic ardor But 
Bernaido Bertolucci's Ixist Tango in 
Pans has yet to be shown, and a poet 
was recently fined $2,700 for reading in 
public a work by Garcia Lorca avail¬ 
able m most bookstores. 

Attitudes on sex and marriage are 
changing New women’s groups are ag¬ 
itating for the legalization of divorce (fa¬ 
vored by six out of ten Spaniards) and 
for abolition of harsh old laws that pun¬ 
ish adultery with fines and imprison¬ 
ment - for women only 

The Catholic Church remains op¬ 
posed to contraception and abortion, but 
a special commission will study the di¬ 
vorce issue Although some bishops re¬ 
tain strong links with the Bunker and 
the church remembers us deep involve¬ 
ment with the Franco regime, priests 
and even nuns openly flaunt leftist sym¬ 
pathies No action was taken against 
some 20 priests who ran as candidates 
in the election (three won), despite Vi¬ 
cente Cardinal Enrique v Taranedn's 
admonition that the church should stay 
above the political struggle In any case, 
the church has a spiritual struggle on 
Us hands—against “mdift’e rent ism " Ac- 
coiding to one recent poll, only 48'f of 
adult Spaniards consider themselves 
practicing C alholns 

Many of the changes began well be¬ 
fore Franco's death l'he liberalization 
within the church, for example, started 
slowly after the end of the Second Vat¬ 
ican Council in 1965 Other changes 
were triggered by the economic boom 
of the 1960s. which made Spam the 
world's ninth largest industrial power 
and spurred a major rural-population 
shift Immigrants from the poor south 
and Galicia moved to Madrid, the in¬ 
dustrial Basque piovinccs and Catalo¬ 
nia. In I960 four out of 100 families 
owned a car, today 51 out of 100 do 
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But growth had its negative impact, and 
in the unstable atmosphere of post- 
Franco politics, the Spanish economy 
has been left largely to its own long-de¬ 
teriorating devices. "We have been liv¬ 
ing a drunken fiesta of reform and de¬ 
mocracy, and the economy has been 
forgotten," complains one leading busi¬ 
nessman "When the election is finally 
over we are going to wake up with a 
monumental hangover " 

The morning-after view is sobetmg 
Inflation is raging at an annual rate of 
about 30' (. Nearly 8 r v of the nation's 
work force is unemployed A deep and 
chronic balance of payments deficit 
—caused largely by oil-price hikes and 
sluggish exports threatens the long¬ 
term solvency of a nation vitally depen¬ 
dent on foreign trade To make up for a 
record $4 3 billion budget deficit last 
year, the government had to draw' on re¬ 
serves (now' down to $4 5 billion fiom a 
peak of $6.7 billion in 1973) and bor¬ 
row heavily abroad 

Any belt-tightening program is 
bound to weaken Suarez's popularity, 
but he has little choice if Spam is to re¬ 
tain its good international credit rating 
- and avoid eventual bankruptcy In the 
view of most economists, the peseta will 
have to be devalued by I 5' r to 20'V 
But devaluation must be accompanied 
by anti-inflation measures if Spam’s ex¬ 
ports are to remain competitive abroad 
That in turn means gaming agreement 
on wage restraints from the newly pow¬ 
erful left, which has served notice that 
it will demand tax and social security re¬ 
form. the creation of new jobs, and a 
greater burden on Spam's privileged 
upper crust 

Suarez is aware of the problem and 
is known to favor a three-year stabili¬ 
zation plan A spokesman for the U.C D 
declared last week that the fight to solve 
the crisis must have ' the support of all 
Spanish political fotces” That could be 
difficult to obtain While the U C.I). and 
the Socialists are not far apait in their 
support for Spain’s mixed economy 
(with a sizable public sector), they could 
well differ on who should bear the bur¬ 
den of economic stabilization 

S uarez is also expected to press for 
speedy admission of Spain into the 
Luropean Community. The elec¬ 
tion was a crucial hurdle in that re¬ 
spect. The nine present members have 
always insisted that a country had to 
have a democratic form of government 
before it could even apply. But the prob¬ 
lems of Spanish entry may be complex. 
The mam difficulty lies with the pow¬ 
erful farm lobbies of France and Italy, 
which will resist any concessions that 
might make Spanish products more 
competitive in the Common Market. Al¬ 
though some observers believe that 
Spain could become a member in two 
years, others argue that it might lake 
until the early 1980s 

Another major task facing the Pre¬ 
mier and the new Cortes is the writing 
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of a new constitution. Exactly what 
shape it will take is yet to be thrashed 
out, "Every politician in Spain has a con¬ 
stitution under his arm." quipped Su&rez 
the other day. The most sensitive issue 
involves defining the monarchy and its 
powers Installed as King by Franco. 
Juan Carlos, 39. gamed true dynastic 
credibility only after his father, Don 
Juan de Borbdn, the Count of Barce¬ 
lona and the late Alfonso XIll's right¬ 
ful heir, formally ceded his throne rights 
last month. Juan Carlos* powers are 
far stronger than those of any other 
monarch in the Western world, since 
he can rule by decree. He has been a sta¬ 
bilizing and liberal influence. In prais¬ 
ing the manner in which Spain con¬ 
ducted its elections. Secretary of Slate 
Cyrus Vance last week remarked that 
the King deserved the "greatest trib¬ 
ute" for his “skill and care" m restor¬ 
ing democracy 

B ut his prerogatives will inevitably 
be reviewed The left will push for 
a constitutional monarchy, per¬ 
haps eventually even a referendum 
on the monarchy The left also wants 
the Premier to be responsible to the Cor¬ 
tes rather than to the King, as is the 
case now Predicts a diplomat ‘‘Juan 
Carlos wants to preserve the monarchy 
Since he is intelligent and a student of 
family history, he will be reasonable and 
not expect to hold on to everything " 

The volatile issues of regionalism 
must also be resolved "This is another 
world up here," says a lawyer in San Se¬ 
bastian. the government's old summer 
capital in the heart of the Basque coun¬ 
try “The fascist occupation has not 
ended The police and the Civil Guard 
are divorced from the people It is a sit¬ 
uation of hate." Franco never forgave 
the Basques and the Catalans for fight¬ 
ing against him during the civil war As 
a result, political repression was heavy. 


The repression spawned the ETA (Euz- 
kadi ta Azkatusuna —Basque Homeland 
and Liberty) a separatist resistance or¬ 
ganization, which among other acts of 
violence killed Franco's first Premier, 
Admiral Luis Carrerro Blanco in 1973. 

Basques are the most adamant in de¬ 
manding regional autonomy (akin to 
U.S. states* rights) But these sentiments 
are echoed in Catalonia and to a lesser 
degree in Galicia, Andalusia and the Ca¬ 
nary Islands. There is widespread sup¬ 
port for the right of these areas to make 
their own basic decisions on education, 
public works and taxes. 

Although post-Franco Spain is ea¬ 
ger for closer relations with Western Eu¬ 
rope, joining NATO is not an immediate 
prospect. Membership, in any case, will 
not affect a Washington-Madrid defense 
cooperation pact, which runs until 1981 
Washington already has a warm rela¬ 
tionship with Sfkire/. There was also ad¬ 
miration for Spain’s progress in Britain 
last week "The secret of Juan Carlos' 
success," reflected one Spain watcher, 
“was his rejection of the old men of the 
civil war and the middle-aged leaders 
of the Opus Dei lthe secrelive Catholic 
lay organization I in favor of his own gen¬ 
eration of Spaniards ” 

With profound pride Spanish news¬ 
papers hailed the election as a “triumph 
of modelation" and praised the orderly 
way in which it was conducted. At 
week's end. after most of the votes were 
finally tallied, a Madrid intellectual ex¬ 
pressed the emotions of his countrymen 
“There is." he saids “deep down, a hap¬ 
piness about this transition, about the 
possibility of taking political consensus 
in hand. Now our people have got to de¬ 
cide to live together and to disagree in 
a civilized way." 

' Spa in vt 7 /1 su rprise you 

—Premier Adolfo Suarez. 

August 1976 
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Suntory Royal. 
Slightly East of Scotch. 



tedious, painstaking control. 

To let it age and mellow, 
we store the distillate in 
genuine white oak barrels, 
delicately steeped in sherry. 

After ageing, the mature 
whiskies are drawn from the 
barrels and carefully marriec 
according to time-honored 
tradition. 

We then store the blend 
again, allowing the subtle 
richness of the flavors to be¬ 
come one magnificent taste. 

No, our Suntory Royal is 
not Scotch. 


For over 50 years, we’ve 
been making our Suntory 
Whiskies just the way the 
very best Scotches are made. 

To create Suntory Royal 
we begin with fine barley malt 
and clear mountain water. 
Patiently we smoke the grain 
over rich Scottish peat. 

The mash is then distilled 
in real copper pot stills. With 


And although it is made 
the very same way, from the 
very same ingredients, it still 
retains a unique character 
all its own. Smoother, lighter 
and more distinctive. 

Suntory Royal may be 
close to Scotch, but it’s still 
about 10,000 miles apart. 

Suntory limited 
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Yislika FR &FR%staa 

Inped Ijv the Contax RTS. 



In the Contax tradition. Yashica now offers the FR 
System of electronic photography 
And with it something completely unexpected 
Two lens systems Both Yashica lenses and Carl Zeiss 
T-Star (TM optics fit theFR thanks to our 
Con tax/Yashica bayonet mount 
The FR is also unique in other ways 
Like the velvety-smooth, vibration-damped action of 
the electromagnetic shutter release and the LED 
exposure readout system The tinder also displays 
aperture and shutter speed 


For exclusive FR flexibility, include the Yashica 
Winder. It automatically advancos the film so you can 
click off exposures ai up to two Tamos per second 
Then select from dozens of Yashica and Contax 
accessories such as an infrared remote control 
device It s a system that gives unlimited freedom 
to your creativity. 

When you're ready. ;o make belter images, you'll 
make them with the new Yashica FR It's the 
ingenious new camera made possible by 
0 o n t a x R T S 1 ec h n o I < x i y 
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Fassbinder’s Latest Despair 


Film cultists have hailed him as a 
cinematic poet, the Godard of the 70s. 
Now Rainer Werner Fassbinder , 31. the 
Wunderkind of low-budget West Ger¬ 
man cinema, who has turned out an as¬ 
tounding oeuvre of 30 film and TV pro¬ 
ductions in seven years, is about to parlay 
his critical acclaim into box office suc¬ 
cess as an international director. His new¬ 
est project: Despair, the first Fassbinder 
movie in English, the first with a star- 
studded cast, and the first with a big bud¬ 
get — $2.5 million. provided by Bavaria 
Atelier, a Munich television and film stu¬ 
dio. TIME Correspondent Barrett Sea¬ 
man visited Fassbinder on location in 
Berlin and cabled this report: 

On a cobblestone country road at the 
northern edge of Berlin, a group of tech¬ 
nicians and actors is shuffling about, 
waiting in the unseasonably chilly morn¬ 
ing air Among them are Despair's leads, 
Britain's Dirk Bogarde and French 
Actress Andrtia Ferreol <La Grande 
Bouffe). Suddenly a dirty gun-metal blue 
BMW screeches around the corner and 
lurches to a halt in front of them. Out 
jumps a burly young man with a scrag- 
gly beard, who is decked out more like 
a motorcycle gang leader than an in¬ 
ternationally regarded auteur . knee- 
high black leather boots, faded green fa¬ 
tigues, khaki shirt open to the waist, 
sleeveless black leather jacket and 
matching cap with silver chains across 
the visor. Chain-smoking menthol cig¬ 
arettes, eyes darting, Rainer Fassbinder 
lopes self-consciously toward a coterie 
of similarly attired young Germans who 
proceed to break out in a rowdy ren¬ 
dition of Happy Birthday The director 
flushes with embarrassment. 

Fassbinder is 31 today, and, conve¬ 
niently, he is shooting his 31st feature. 
Based on a Vladimir Nabokov novel set 
in the 1930s, Despair is the bizarre tale 
of Hermann, a middle-aged Berlin choc¬ 
olate manufacturer who, seeking escape 
from sexual problems and his failing 
business, retreats into a world of schizo¬ 
phrenic fantasy. Happening upon a der¬ 
elict whom he sees as his perfect dou¬ 
ble, Hermann meticulously plans and 
carries out an elaborate swindle: he mur¬ 
ders the man and assumes his identity, 
planning to live happily ever after on 
the insurance money from his own 
“death.” Trouble is, for all his patho¬ 
logical attention to detail, Hermann 
misses one large point: the man he mur¬ 
ders actually looks nothing like him, and 
no one is fooled by the charade. 

Fassbinder became intrigued with 
the Nabokov novel four years ago while 
reading a 20e, secondhand copy of it. 
He saw in Hermann's alternately trag¬ 
ic and absurd plight some haunting par¬ 
allels to both his own and Germany's 



el to the screen? “There's not a writer 
in Germany who could have written this 
special mixture of comedy and serious¬ 
ness,” Fassbinder says in his halting 
English. But he had become familiar 
with the work of British Playwright Tom 
Stoppard, whose Rosencrantz and Guil- 
denstem Are Dead and Travesties have 
just the tone he was searching for. Fass¬ 
binder and Producer Peter Marthes- 
heimer visited Stoppard, a Nabokov fan, 
in London, and he enthusiastically ac¬ 
cepted the job. 

The new team then decided that 
Hermann could be played only by Bo¬ 
garde, who has virtually made a career 
of portraying disturbed and broken 


characters (The Damned. Death in Ven¬ 
ice. The Night Porter) Stoppard made 
the pitch to the Biitish star, who even¬ 
tually met with Fassbinder, felt “some¬ 
thing chemical'' and signed on. Says 
Fassbinder: “I don't know what 1 would 
have done if he hadn't " 

That fear of rejection, a common 
Fassbinder theme, has its roots in the di¬ 
rector's wrenching childhood in Mu¬ 
nich, where his father practiced med¬ 
icine. Patients constantly trekked 
through the family’s apartment, and be¬ 
cause of the postwar housing shortage 
as many as 30 people at a time actually 
lived in the Fassbinder home. By the 
time his parents divorced when he was 
six, young Fassbinder had trouble dis¬ 
tinguishing them from the swirl of other 
adults in his life. He made his escape 
into the fantasy world of movies. As a 
teen-ager, Fassbinder drifted into act¬ 
ing, then writing and directing with a 


radical theater group in Munich. At 22, 
he made Love Is Colder Than Death, his 
first full-length feature. In the next five 
years, Fassbinder churned out 14 more 
low-budget films, among them Ali: Fear 
Eats the Soul, the tale of an aging 
German cleaning woman who falls in 
love with a Moroccan Gastarbeiter . Ali 
is vintage Fassbinder: it focuses on so¬ 
ciety's exiles, examines the dynamics of 
power and exposes the loneliness and 
despair that Fassbinder sees plaguing 
Germany. The movie won the critics’ 
prize at both the Cannes and Venice film 
festivals in 1974. 

Success has failed to dissolve Fass¬ 
binder’s persona] reticence. On the set 
of Despair . he was at first slow to com¬ 
municate verbal directions to Bogarde 
and Ferreol without an interpreter until 
the British actor pressed him to speak 
English. Says Ferreol: “‘If he can't com¬ 


municate what it is he wants, he will 
pace around, fighting himself for the 
right words ” Obsessed by menial im¬ 
ages, Fassbinder stops at nothing to 
translate them onto celluloid. “He's like 
Visconti If he wants a set changed at 
the last minute, he'll change it,” says 
Bogarde. 

Small Entourage. Off the set Fass¬ 
binder is fairly open about his homo¬ 
sexuality, and retreats into the security 
of his small Munich-based entourage. 
Cruising Berlin’s bars and cabarets with 
his cronies until dawn, Fassbinder 
sketches out the next day's scenes and 
works out camera angles and setups 
amid the din of blaring jukeboxes and 
rock bands. Bui at 8 a m he is up. fresh 
and obsessed once again with the film¬ 
ing of Despair, a movie he is certain will 
be great. It is not a unique opinion. Says 
Bogarde: “What you are seeing is the re¬ 
naissance of cinema in Germany.” 
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FASSBINDER DEMONSTRATES A FINE POINT AS DBSPAi* STAR DIRK BOGARDE LOOKS ON 

Thirty-one features in 31 years , but the recurrent theme is stilt rejection. 
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STUDENTS DISPLAY THEIR ANGER AFTER POLICE SHOOT TEAR GAS AT MOURNERS LEAVING A ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH IN SOWETO LAST WEEK 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Soweto: The Children Take Charge 


One year ago, on June 16. the fury 
and fr ustration of South Africa ’s blacks 
exploded in rioting at Soweto, the huge 
(estimated population. 1.2 million ) 
amalgam of segregated townships on the 
outskirts of Johannesburg. The violence 
— and counterviolence by South African 
security forces—spread to other black 
ghettos By the time the disturbances" 
subsided in December. 61S had died, 
nearly half the number of lives tost 
in Ulster's eight years of bloody civil 
strife 

Soweto f an acronym for southwest 
townships) remembered its grim anniver¬ 
sary last week in a solemn moratorium 
that its residents, with calculated irony, 
called “Black Christmas ” There was a 
two-day general strike by African work¬ 
ers and packed church services fiercely 
punctuated with raised black-power sa¬ 
lutes. Hymns of liberation like Senzcnina 
{What Have We Done?) were sung about 
Azania—the name that black national¬ 
ists use for South Africa. Black sports 
and entertainment events were canceled. 
Even Soweto s 400 illegal drinking she¬ 
beens were closed White and African po¬ 
lice gathered in force outside rite wire 
fences that border the township, but the 
much feared renewal of rioting did not 
occur. There was one fatality: a 17-year- 
old Soweto youth was found dead in a 
shopping street, supposedly after having 
been quest toned by police. The most se¬ 
rious disturbances occurred 1,000 miles 
away in the industrial town of Uitenhage, 
near Pori Elizabeth, where seven blacks 
were shot dead and 33 injured in two 
days of rioting. 
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Soweto s Black Christmas and all its 
trimmings were planned—ond enforced 
—by a secretive, emergent political force 
of students, largely of high school age. Of¬ 
ficially they are known as the Soweto Stu¬ 
dents Representative Council (SSRC), but 
they are described simply, by themselves 
and by the older blacks of Soweto, as ,r The 
Children. ” They are. in fact , the dom¬ 
inant. virtually unrivaled political power 
within Soweto TlMF Johannesburg Bu¬ 
reau Chief William Me Whirter spent two 
weeks in the township, observing the mood 
a year later and The Children in action. 
His report. 


Soweto's Children have come lo rule 
the township with a mixture of brutal¬ 
ity and bold authority that both fasci¬ 
nates and frightens their elders These 
junior enforcers ‘have capitalized on 
their legacy as the heirs of the martyred 
youths who led last June's upheaval, and 
on a general sense of despair and futil¬ 
ity within the urban community. “We 
may still be children/’ one of their lead¬ 
ers says, “but politically we have been 
through very much.” The Children are 
now seeing to it that almost everyone 
else in Soweto follows their lead. 

During the past year. The Children 


YOUNG BLACKS AFTER POLICE OPENED FIRE DURING LAST YEAR S SOWETO RIOTS 
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have taken command over Soweto's 
schools, usurping classrooms for their 
own closed strategy sessions and then 
sending home their instructions for com¬ 
munity action against the government 
through an army of student recruits. 
Says a black parent: “My twelve-year- 
. old comes in and warns me that if I go 
to work. 'we shall assault you.' We. Can 
you imagine that?" 

Because The Children said so. tens 
of thousands of Johannesburg's black 
• workers—perhaps more than half the 
city's total African work force—ob¬ 
served the “stay-at-home" last week, de¬ 
spite employer threats of wage losses. 
Many others who stayed out of their jobs 
also stayed out of Soweto. The Children 
dictated a list of precise instructions to 
be followed, down to three-hour-long 
church services. Their agents even raid¬ 
ed the shebeens . warning the bar own¬ 
ers to stay closed. Surprisingly, these de¬ 
crees were observed—even though the 
SSRC chairman and 20 members of the 
executive committee were picked up and 
detained the weekend before Within 
five days, The Children had filled up 
their ranks and elected a new leader. 

Ineffectual Council. Their major 
political victory, however, was forcing 
the 41-member Urban Bantu Council 
(UBO to disband It is Soweto's only 
elected, administrative body, with pure¬ 
ly consultative powers. But the council 
is regarded by many blacks as ineffec¬ 
tual and too subservient to the govern¬ 
ment. Perhaps the most vulnerable 
member of the unc was its deputy lead¬ 
er, a wealthy Soweto shop owner, Rich¬ 
ard Maponya. He was taken from his 
food store by a group of Children to the 
grounds of Orlando West High School. 
Children suddenly began to appear from 
all directions “No one called the oth¬ 
ers," says Maponya “Two of them just 
came from that corner, three more ap¬ 
peared from the other one I saw the 
leader stay back at the fence until he 
came up at the last with two of his mem¬ 
bers." Maponya refuses to say any more 
about the rest of the incident, which last ¬ 
ed an hour. The Children admit he was 
threatened with an economic boycott 
against his store—and. vaguely, perhaps 
worse Later, one student said coldly: 
“We're not through with Maponya." 

Many other adults have been sim¬ 
ilarly threatened Says another promi¬ 
nent member of the UBC after his own 
encountei with The Children: “They 
would say. we are just talking to you be¬ 
cause we don’t want to hurt you. We 
can wipe you out overnight. We respect 
you as a parent, but don't say we didn't 
talk to you. They address you as a child 
talking to an adult, but no adult has ever 
shaken me like that. You can almost 
hear the mob behind them saying, 'Let's 
kill the sellout.' They told me there were 
other people who were even more ‘dif¬ 
ficult’ than they were." 

Dispensing a rough brand of street 
stice, The Children have beaten and 
\ ihe houses of those considered 
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fainthearts and defectors. Two wicks 
ago, a group of 50<J students, still in their 
school uniforms, marched casually to 
the West Rand Administration Board 
(WKAB) building in the neighboring 
township of Dobsonvilie and began ston¬ 
ing its windows. When one of the Af¬ 
rican guards chased after them, the stu¬ 
dents went to his home, about a mile 
away, and gutted it with petrol bombs. 
The Dobsonville Bantu council mem¬ 
bers began to send in their own resig¬ 
nations that day. 

Ruthless as they may seem, such tac¬ 
tics are regarded by many blacks not as 
intimidation but as an assertion of 
strength within a community historical¬ 
ly lacking both unity and lead¬ 
ership. “The Children have 
definitely succeeded in win¬ 
ning support from the whole 
community," admits one of 
their own former unc targets. 

“Not a single black spoke out 
in favor of the UBC despite the 
fact that we were claiming we 
had helped hundreds and hun¬ 
dreds of people." The Chil¬ 
dren's show of strength is given 
credit for working miracles 
that their patient elders failed 
to perform. Says one Soweto 
pastor: “You can rest assured 
when my ten-ycar-old girl gets 
home, she tells me. ‘This ought 
to happen.’ Wc have been 
through our Good Lriday and 
now we are looking to the Eas¬ 
ter of this mighty resurrection, 
which no one can contain or 
stop Perhaps God in his wis¬ 
dom has put the truth in the 
mouths of babes." 

The influence of The Chil¬ 
dren has reached into most lev¬ 
els of community life They 
were instrumental in persuad¬ 
ing a consortium of private 
banks in Johannesburg to of¬ 
fer $70 million in loans to bring 
more electric power to a com¬ 
munity where less than a fifth 
of the homes have light. When 
a group of Soweto doctors 
funded a mobile clinic intend¬ 
ed for health needs in the rural 
areas, the students intervened, 
asking that n be kept in Soweto. They 
wanted the mobile clinic kept in Sow¬ 
eto for political exposure. The doctors 
at first refused, but the students button¬ 
holed them individually, arguing that 
some of the township's former clinics 
had still not been rebuilt after the riot 
damage. Eventually, the doctors agreed 
to keep the clinic in Soweto for at least 
three months “They know our weak¬ 
nesses," says one of the physicians. 
“They don’t split us apart. They just grab 
us and put us in the action." 

The Children have even had an im¬ 
pact on Soweto’s white administrators 
and the police. “The students keep mov¬ 
ing, keep threatening, keep making pro¬ 
vocative statements, keep making the 


authorities nervous," says one of their 
teachers. "They have made other peo¬ 
ple aware of the fallacy that the system 
is invincible." Older blacks report that 
there are fewer post-midnight raids in 
Soweto these days, fewer peremptory de¬ 
mands by police for blacks to show their 
passbooks. One detainee from Soweto 
who was released reports that the po¬ 
lice seemed much less confident now 
than when he had been arrested. ‘The 
very people who were pushing me 
around offered me cigarettes and 
chairs," he said. “They told me the man 
who had handled my case had gone in 
for an ulcer operation. They said the 
things they had done to me were the 


same things that the black man wouldn't 
hesitate to use against them. Afterward, 
they sat me down and asked me what 1 
would do if I were in their position. 
Would 1 hand over power without re¬ 
sistance? ! told them they already had 
so many powers against us, why had it 
been necessary to open fire on The Chil¬ 
dren (during last year's riotsl 7 No, it was 
wrong, they admitted, a mistake, and 
the country had suffered a great deal 
from it." 

The anger fell by Soweto's adult 
blacks has long been kept hidden and 
unexpressed. Thanks to The Children, 
says an activist schoolteacher, “the good 
African mask is now coming off The 
maid who always smiles when she goes 
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POLICE FRISK BLACKS AT CHECKPOINT NEAR SOWETO 

The good black African mask is coming off. 




RESIDENTS OF SOWETO DRINKING AT ONE OF THE SEER HALLS IN THE TOWNSHIPS 

Still room for neat lawns, English whites and daylong religious dances. 


to work and smiles until she comes home The Children say their next goal is 
and gets so angry that she says she would to further immobilize the remaining 
like to poison the whole family. The of- symbols of white government and in- 
fice worker who smiles and tells his boss stitutions in Soweto, beginning with the 
what a nice day he's had until he comes Bantu education in their own schools, 
back to Soweto and tells his wife he The students are already applying pres- 
could slit the man s throat. We have sure on their teachers to resign, thereby 
been our own victims. We show the false disrupting school life. But why destroy 
part, looking happy and satisfied with something that offers black children a 
ourselves until we are alone and togelh- means of getting a job and a home? “It’s 
er. People have tried to take it for too a question of peace of mind,” says one 
long, bottling it up, until it reaches a student leader. 19. “Ever since I was 
stage when we can t take it any more, born, I have never had such peace, 
and then the rage surprises everyone, Eventually we will have to disrupt the 
even ourselves. We have practiced this administrative machinery of this gov- 
discipline for so long that we are very ernment, but we are not in a hurry be- 
deceptive.” cause it’s inevitable. Even if it doesn’t 


h Soweto entering the fim stage o 
a decisive new era for blacks in Scut] 
Africa? Some of The Children haveal 
ready decided to take more active roles 
Perhaps 1,500 have already left thel 
high schools in Soweto for military train 
ing in Mozambique, Zambia and Tan 
zania. Few of them have returned. Om 
father remembers his 17-year-ol< 
daughter leaving home in April. Whet 
he and his wife objected, she asked then 
in the direct way of the students: “St 
you want your freedom to be won bj 
other children, not your children?” 

Although The Children have prob¬ 
ably gained more support within tin 
community than any other body evei 
has, they are still a long way from tht 
overwhelming unity that has eluded 
blacks for so long. They are still crit< 
icized within the townships for having 
“frightened jobs out of the country” and 
for exposing innocent blacks to the un< 
known risks of retaliation and governs 
ment crackdowns. Says one of theit 
moderate critics: “It’s really a traged) 
that you must use the tactics of fear and 
intimidation to unite black people. Look 
at what’s happened this year. Has it real-; 
ly changed the political status of black 
people? Has it changed jobs and wages'! 
Whatever action has been done has nol 
brought material benefits to us at all 
All we’ve done is create some aware¬ 
ness of ourselves overseas. There is going 
to be a vacuum for some time.” 

New Life. Despite that vacuum, de¬ 
spite the black opposition that still ex¬ 
ists, there is no question that the youths 
have captured Soweto—partly on their 
own, partly because their elders failed 
to lead. And the townships will never 
be the same. True, some aspects of the 
old Soweto still exist: the neatly kept gar¬ 
dens of middle-class black homes; the 
Dube Lawn Bowls Association, whose 
members still gather every Sunday in 
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Main sites of 
June 1976 riots 


come in a generation, there will come a 
time for [the whites] to confess their 
mistakes.” 

The rage of The Children is viscer¬ 
al, but not always well focused. Already 
there is much talk among the students 
about the need to liberate themselves by 
taking the war to the white man, in the 
form of urban terrorism Brigadier ian 
Visser, head of the Soweto police, who 

7 —** assumed command last fall af¬ 

ter the riots, is writing his mas¬ 
ter’s thesis on the arrival of 
black power in Soweto. In his 
interrogation of detained stu¬ 
dent leaders, he has tried to 
R separate the issues from the an- 

ger. “I don’t think they know 
■H i themselves what the main 

grievances are,” he says. “They 
KJQ can't really tell me what the 
crux of the situation is. 1 try to 
ask them about Bantu educa¬ 
tion and they talk about the 
system. I say: ‘What do you 
—| mean by the system?’ They 

H answer. "Don’t ask us silly 
ml--* questions,’ ” 




their English whites; the Zionists, an Af¬ 
ricanized Christian sect, famous for their 
daylong religious dances that begin at 
prayer services in backyard tents on 
Saturday nights. 

More important, though, are the 
signs of a new kind of life in Soweto, a 
spirit that is not limited to political con¬ 
sciousness. Despite the poverty and the 
joblessness, there are small tokens of en¬ 
terprise in the townships. Residents are 
buying hulks of old cars to start their 
own jitney taxi service. Women are or¬ 
ganizing neighborhood communal food¬ 
growing projects and day-care centers. 
People are buying transistors, tape decks 
and television sets, as if suddenly eager 
to latch onto a few small pleasures of 
life. There is champagne in the shebeens , 
and the chef in Soweto’s one hotel now 
sleeps proudly on a water bed. True, no 
one can really escape the numbing bore¬ 
dom of being restricted at night to what 
is little better than a vast labor camp. 
But there is a new mood of assertive¬ 
ness in this huge, dispiriting ghetto, and 
The Children—whose goal $oes welLbe- 





This house in Aachen, West Germany, may hold the key to 
our future energy needs. Built jointly by Philips, RWE Essen 
and the Federal Government, it utilises solar energy and the 
natural energy stored in the ground for heating and cooling 
purposes. The energy consumption of the house has been 
minimised by the use of improved insulation and a new 
double glazing system. It’s still at the experimental stage, 
but it could take us towards a more efficient use of the huge 
supply of free energy which Nature offers us. 




A 20 m 1 area of the roof holds 324 Philips 
solar collectors which convert solar energy 
into heat of up to 95°C - even when the sun 
doesn't shine. On average about 10,000 to 
12,000 kWh of energy is collected per year 
- more than enough to cover the entire 
heating needs of the house. 

Supervising the experiment is a Philips 
mini-computer which simulates the 
behaviour of an average family of four, 
while another computer processes the data 
and controls the heating. 
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Working on new sources of energy. 
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Campari and Soda: Campari, ice and a splash of soda to taste. Negroni: 1/3 Campari, 1/3 Gin, 1/3 Red Vermouth, Ice. Shake then 
strain into cocktail glass. Add slice of orange. Americano: 1/2 Campari, 1/2 Red Vermouth. A squeeze of lemon rind, cracked ice. 






ASTRONOMER EDWIN ERICKSON WITH ARTIST'S VIEW Of DISC-SHAPED STAR 


Witnesses to a Creation 


There may be. as the Book of Eccle¬ 
siastes says, “no new thing under the 
Sun,” but there is definitely something 
new way out beyond it. Astronomers 
know that stars, and possibly entire so¬ 
lar systems, are constantly being born in 
the womblike gas clouds of interstellar 
space (Time cover, Dec. 27). Now, they 
may have a chance to observe a delivery. 
Scientists from the University of Arizo¬ 
na and NASA’s Ames Research Center at 
Mountain View, Calif, announced last 
week that they have identified a disc¬ 
shaped object in the constellation Cyg- 
nus that is not only an evolving star, but 
could well be a sun in the process of 
forming its own planets. Their discovery 
could ftirnish scientists with an opportu¬ 
nity to study planetary formation and 
figure out how the sun’s children—in¬ 
cluding earth itself—developed. 

Fading Lighf. Astronomers have 
known of the existence of the star 
—dubbed MWC 349—since the 1930s. 
But it was not until this past year that re¬ 
searchers studying the star through the 
2.3-meter (90 in.) infra-red telescope at 
Arizona’s Steward Observatory and the 
91-cm. (36 in.) infra-red scope in Ames’ 
Kuiper Airborne Observatory, realized 
how unusual it was. In simultaneous ob¬ 
servations, the scientists discovered that 
the star, already ten times the size and 
30 times the mass of the sun, was sur¬ 
rounded by a great glowing disc some 
224 million km. (approximately 140 mil¬ 
lion miles) in diameter, 

exclaimed 


Ames Astrophysicist Edwin Erickson. 
The team leader, Rodger Thompson of 
Arizona, who announced the find at a 
meeting of the American Astronomical 
Society in Atlanta, declared the MWC 
349 observations to be “a spectacular 
step forward in the theories of planet 
and star formation.” 

It could be. Astronomers generally 
theorize that stars and the planets that 
orbit them condense out of spiraling 
discs that are formed out of clouds of in¬ 
terstellar material. Thompson and Er¬ 
ickson believe MWC 349 is going through 
just such a process now. They think the 
•star, which may be little more than 
10,000 years old (the sun has been 
around about 5 billion years), is still de¬ 
veloping. Some planets may have 
formed beyond the edge of MWC 349’s lu¬ 
minous disc. They also believe more 
planets could form, closer to the star, as 
the disc condenses and cools. 

MWC 349 will give astrophysicists a 
chance to test their theories. The inten¬ 
sity of light from the disc has been di¬ 
minishing by about \% per month, 
which suggests that material in the disc 
is being drawn rapidly into the star. 
Eventually, the disc will disappear and 
all that will be left will be the newborn 
star, and any planets it may have 
spawned. Such a process can sometimes 
take millions of years. But scientists will 
not have to wait that long to see how 
MWC 349’s birth turns out. At the rate 
at which the disc is disappearing, it will 
be gone in a mere 100 years. 


| The Will to Do It 

I His first rocket—pressurized with a 
s bicycle pump and launched from a lo- 
« cal dump—failed to fly. Some of his later 
5 models flew only too weLl, taking off 
* from sites in Germany and occupied 
Holland to impact on London with hor¬ 
rifying effect But if Wernher von Braun, 
who died of cancer last week at 65, is re¬ 
membered by future generations, it will 
probably be for his postwar achieve¬ 
ments. As one of the most valuable war 
trophies carried home by the U.S, he 
headed the team that developed the Ju¬ 
piter C rocket that put the U.S. into the 
space race by launching the Explorer 1 
satellite in 1958. His team pioneered the 
development of the Redstone, which 
carried America s first astronaut aloft in 
1961. Most important, he designed and 
developed the huge Saturn 5 rocket, 
which opened a new era of space ex¬ 
ploration in 1969 when it carried the 
Apollo 11 astronauts to the surface of 
the moon. “Wernher von Braun's name 
was inextricably linked to our explora¬ 
tion of space.” said President Carter. 
“Not just the people of our nation, but 
all the people of the world have prof¬ 
ited from his work.” 

Born in Germany, where his father 
was a baron. Von Braun showed a pre¬ 
cocious interest in rocketry; at the age 
of twelve he managed to construct a 
rocket-powered wagon, and by the time 
he was 21 he had outlined the design 
for a moon rocket. His genius led the 
German army to employ him in 1932 
to develop liquid-fueled rockets; by 1937 
it had moved him to the Baltic Sea port 



WEBNHER VON BRAUN WITH ROCKET MODELS 









VON BRAUN SURRENDERING IN 1945 

A 20th century Columbus. 


of Peenemunde, where began the work 
that led to Hitler’s dreaded V-2 rocket 
As the war drew to a close. Von Braun 
was considering a missile that could 
reach New York City 

In early 1945. as Russian armies ap¬ 
proached Peenemunde, Von Braun and 
many of his staff fled to Bavaria and sur¬ 
rendered to U S troops The Americans 
recognized the value of their prisoner. 
Within a few months, he was working 
under contract to the U S Army at the 
White Sands Proving Grounds in New 
Mexico. By 1950, he was placed in 
charge of guided missile development at 
the Redstone Arsenal near Huntsville, 
Ala. In 1960, Von Braun, who had since 
become an American citizen, was 
named director of NASA’s Marshall 
Space Flight Center at Huntsville and 
charged with building the rockets that 
would eventually carry U.S. astronauts 
to the moon 

Von Braun's readiness to work for a 
new master and single-minded dedica¬ 
tion to rocketry won him some critics. 
Satirist Tom Lehrer skewered Von 
Braun in a mocking song (Sample verse: 
“Once the rockets are up/ Who cares 
where they come down/ That's not my 
department/ Says Wcrnher von 
Braun”). Even some Von Braun admir¬ 
ers admitted that their hero was not al¬ 
ways easy to like. 

But most of those who worked with 
Von Braun felt that he was a genius. 
Alan Lovelace, acting director of NASA, 
described the handsome German as “a 
20th century Columbus who pushed 
back the new frontiers of outer space 
with efforts that enabled his adopted 
country to achieve pre-eminence in 
space exploration.” Colleague Ernst 
Stuhtinger considered him an excellent 
engineer with an almost uncanny abii- 


► ity to and its so- 

| lutions, and ii brilliant leader who could 
transmit his enthusiasm to others. Stuh- 
linger’s admiration is understandable. 
When someone asked Von Braun what 
it would take to build a rocket to reach 
the moon, Von Braun replied simply: 
“The will to do it.” 

Von Braun ignored both the criti¬ 
cism and the praise, concentrating on 
his gpal of turning the space race into a 
I vehicle for international cooperation. 
He once said: “I look forward to the day 
when mankind will join hands to apply 
the combined technological ingenuity of 
all nations to the exploration and uti¬ 
lization of outer space for peaceful uses.” 
That day has not yet arrived, but Von 
Braun’s work has certainly helped to 
bring it closer. 

New Dating Game 

Archaeologists and paleontologists 
trying to ascertain the age of bone, wood 
and charcoal from ancient sites have 
long employed a technique called car¬ 
bon-14 dating. This dating game has its 
drawbacks: it requires the destruction of 
a sizable portion of the sample and can¬ 
not, without costly and time-consuming 
treatment, determine the age of any ob¬ 
ject more than about 40,000 years old. 
But a new method promises to overcome 
both obstacles. A team of researchers 
from the University of Rochester, the 
University of Toronto and General Io- 
nex Cotp. of Ipswich, Mass., is devel¬ 
oping a way of dating objects that not 
only uses much smaller samples, but 
may also more than double the age that 
can be evaluated. 

The method does not do away with 
the need to measure carbon 14, a ra¬ 
dioactive atom that accumulates in all 
organisms while they live and decays at 
a known rate once they die. But it mea¬ 
sures it in a different way. Current dat¬ 
ing methods determine the age of an ob¬ 
ject indirectly, by measuring its carbon- 
14 radioactivity The new technique 
being developed by Professor Harry 
Gove of Rochester and his fellow re¬ 
searchers measures the amount of car¬ 
bon 14 directly. The scientists place a 
sample of the object to be evaluated in 
Rochester’s tandem Van de Graaff par¬ 
ticle accelerator. The machine separates 
carbon 14 and carbon 12, an atom that 
also accumulates at a steady rate but 
does not decay, from all other atoms in 
the sample. By comparing the ratio of 
these two types of carbon, the research¬ 
ers can then calculate the age of the ob¬ 
ject under study. 

Tiny Somplo*. Gove believes the di¬ 
rect measurement system, which re¬ 
quires as little as one-hundredth of the 
material needed for current dating tests, 
will eventually win wide acceptance. He 
and his colleagues have accurately de¬ 
termined some test samples to be 70,000 
years old. With more work, they believe, 
they can push radiocarbon dating of tiny 
samples back to 100,000 years. 
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Frivolity’s Finest Hour 

THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST 

by OSCAR WILDE 

Adroit, stylish, nimble, this is a first- 
rate revival of a classic. Here is Wilde, 
the autocrat of the dining table, drop¬ 
ping epigrams like pearls before wine. 

With The Importance of Being Ear¬ 
nest Wilde raises frivolity to high fash¬ 
ion, attains a comic nirvana through 
sheer nonsense. Apart from a wonder¬ 
fully sly-tongued cast, which this pro¬ 
duction has, the play demands a direc¬ 
tor who can crack the combination of its 
elegant wit and satirical wisdom with 
the silky fingers of a safe robber. Stephen 
Porter is just thaf sort of director, and the 
stamp of his assurance is his total trust 
in the playwright 

It takes a great deal of trust. Consid¬ 
er some of the outlandish elements of the 
play: its baby found in a handbag, its im¬ 
perious dowager, Lady Bracknell (Eliz¬ 
abeth Wilson), who is “a monster with¬ 
out being a myth,'’ its one young man, 
John Worthing (James Valentine), who 
invents a dissolute brother, and 4s other 
young man. Algernon Moncrieff (John 
Glover), who blithely proceeds to imper¬ 
sonate him. This is farce walking the 
tightrope of absurdity. But it is also farce 
at its most urbane —as insolently mono- 
cled in manner as Ml is killingly high- 
toned in language. 

In this game of verbal lawn tennis, 
the two bogus brothers are matched with 
two demurely saucy maidens. As Cecily 
Cardew and Gwendolen Fairfax. Kath¬ 
leen Widdoes and Patricia Conolly lob 
and volley Wilde's lines with devastating 
precision The Fourth of July will be a 
little early this year Over Manhattan’s 
Circle in the Square Theater, comic 
flares light the night sky. T.B. Kalem 



Those Cases That Go On and On 



Jarndyce and Jarndyce drones on. 
This scarecrow of a suit has. in the course 
of time, become so complicated that no 
man alive knows what it means ... In- 
numerable children have been born into 
the cause .. . innumerable olttpeople have 
died out of it. Scores of persons have de¬ 
liriously found themselves made parties 
in Jarndyce and Jarndyce without know¬ 
ing how or why. whole families have in¬ 
herited legendary hatreds with the suit 
. . There are not three Jarndyces left 
upon the earth perhaps since old Tom 
Jarndyce in despair blew his brains out 
at a coffee-house in Chancery Lane, but 
Jarndyce and Jarndyce still drags its 
dreary length before the court. 

—Bleak House 

Charles Dickens may have enter¬ 
tained some hope of reforming the tra¬ 
dition-encrusted lethargy of the law 
when he burlesqued its expensive inef¬ 
ficiencies in his 1853 novel Bleak House. 
But traditions have a way of enduring 
New details need to be checked, new is¬ 
sues analyzed; more lawyers are hired 
to battle more attorneys on the other 
side. The Guinness Book of World Rec¬ 
ords gives its longevity award to a law¬ 
suit that was filed in Poona, India, in 
1205 and not settled until 1966/ In 
France, Attorney Jean d'Everlange vi¬ 
vidly recalls the “Santoni affair,” a con¬ 
troversy over the ownership of some 

•New Delhi officials can find no record of this ex¬ 
traordinary case, but they add that the nation's 
high courts do have 534,4f l cases that have been 
idlHig&tion between ten and 30 years. 


Corsican forests, which lasted from 1830 
until 1975 Says he “This case was 
slightly painful at first, then quite pain¬ 
ful and finally, most painful indeed." 

In the U S. today, litigation is stead¬ 
ily becoming more complicated, more 
pervasive, more time consuming and 
more expensive That fact is dear 
enough to any ordinary citi/cu with a 
tax problem or a difficult divorce, and 
no one has expressed more concern 
about it than Chief Justice Warren Bur¬ 
ger. His warning- “We may be well on 
our way to a society overrun by hordes 
of lawyers, hungry as locusts, and bri¬ 
gades of judges in numbers never be¬ 
fore conlemplated.” The warning is 
somewhat exaggerated, but some major 
American cases do indeed keep expand¬ 
ing until they become ends in them¬ 
selves, seemingly capable of lasting for¬ 
ever. Three classic cases in the making: 

BATTLE FOR INFORMATION. The 
longest court trial in U.S. history has 
just entered its third year of testimony, 
and the end of the prosecution case is 
not yet at hand. Perhaps this fall, de¬ 
fendant International Business Ma¬ 
chines Corp. will begin submitting ev¬ 
idence to refute U S. Justice Department 
claims that the company has “monop¬ 
olized or attempted to monopolize” the 
general purpose digital-computer mar¬ 
ket. This defense effort is expected to re¬ 
quire another three or four more court¬ 
room years. At a pretrial hearing in 
1973, U S. Judge David Edelstein dog¬ 
gedly forecast that he would “prove the 
legal system is so advanced and so so¬ 


phisticated that there is no case that's 
unmanageable.” The verdict on that is 
not yet in. 

Ironically, the IBM case would not 
have been possible before the advent of 
the computer. The sheer numbers in¬ 
volved are staggering. IBM supplied an 
estimated 60 million pages of documents 
and oiher computer concerns provided 
115 million more The courtroom has 
now seen 4 million of those pages, 
through 50 witnesses and about 4,000 ex¬ 
hibits and 50,000 stenographic tran¬ 
script pages of testimony; IBM has list¬ 
ed 350 additional witnesses for future 
swearing. 

U.S. v. IBM was filed by Attorney 
General Ramsey Clark on Jan. 17, 
1969, the final working day of the John¬ 
son Administration. The Government's 
interest in IBM encouraged several oth¬ 
er suits against IBM by rival computer 
companies (some of which have since 
been settled). To organize the defense, 
Cravath, Swainc & Moore, a prestigious 
New York law firm, began moving a 
platoon of 35 attorneys to an IBM of¬ 
fice building in White Plains, N.Y., for 
courses in electronics, computer tech¬ 
nology, accounting, company organiza¬ 
tion and business procedures. “In a case 
as big as this, there arc hundreds, thou¬ 
sands of issues,” says Cravath. Swaine 
Partner Thomas Barr. “So first you get 
an education.” 

Part of the struggle is a fight over in¬ 
formation the Government asking for 
vast amounts, the company often resist¬ 
ing “It can be a huge job,” says Nich¬ 
olas deB Katzenbach, former U.S. At¬ 
torney General and now the IBM vice 
president in charge of the legal defense 
“Sometimes plaintiffs ask for something 
we don't have—we'd have to ask every 
salesman in every branch office—be¬ 
cause it's not the sort of information that 
the company needs to run itself. Or 
sometimes they ask for a file from the 
early '60s, and those files arc crated up 
in the warehouse with empty Coke bot¬ 
tles and dead mice " 

On the other side, one top-ran king 
federal trustbuster, not mentioning IBM 
by name, publicly complained about be¬ 
ing “drowned in a sea of paper ” Katz¬ 
enbach recently protested to a congres¬ 
sional committee that IBM has not 
stalled the trial except for “a day off oc¬ 
casionally for firm picnics.” But a num¬ 
ber of complications have been caused 
by IBM tactics The company chewed 
up time authenticating documents from 
its own files, and it Unsuccessfully ar¬ 
gued “privilege” to the U.S Supreme 
Court to prevent U.S. use of documents 
obtained by another antitrust litigator 
On the other hand, the Government 
once so mishandled IBM documents 
that a three-month trial postponement 
was necessary to unscramble them. 

The paper.-$tai*ffling marathon has 
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DOCUMENTS JAM SHELVES AT IBM's SPECIAL LIBRARY FOR TRIAL DEFENSE 

Some government officials feel drowned in a sea of paper . 


had telling effect. Conceding that the 
IBM case “wears people out," Justice 
Department Lead Counsel Raymond 
Carlson recently announced he would 
retire this fall (Kat/enbach. too. admits 
he is “sick to death of this," and is re¬ 
tiring in tour yeats) A new federal team, 
the third on the case, will cross-exam¬ 
ine IBM witnesses. The Government 
wants to take 200 to 300 new deposi¬ 
tions, in part to acquaint new prosecu¬ 


tors with details of the case Two weeks 
ago. a youthful Government attorney 
asked such confusing questions of a 
friendly witness that Judge Ldelslein. 
amid snickering from the defense table, 
gently observed the “lack of sophisticat¬ 
ed knowledge" in the interrogation 

Given such groping, appeals, recess¬ 
es, opinion-writing time and hearings on 
remedies, experts believe the IBM case 
will easily eclipse the 15-year antitrust- 
litigation record set in the 
LI Paso Natural Gas dives¬ 
titure case that ended in 
1972. “At best, it'll be 1985 
before a change in the IBM 
market structure is finally 
ordered," says one Wash¬ 
ington attorney, “and by 
that lime, the markets will 
have changed dramatically, 
maybe making the restruc¬ 
turing irrelevant." Lor that 
reason alone, many com¬ 
puter-industry experts fore¬ 
cast another face-saving 
consent decree, to be nego¬ 
tiated by the Government 
— a solution that would 
leave IBM intact and dom¬ 
inant in the industry 

THE MISSING WILL. 
When Howard Hughes died 
in a plane en route from 
Mexico to Houston last 
year, he left an estate es¬ 
timated to be worth as 
much as $2.5 billion—and 
no will clearly indicating 
what he wanted done with 
his fortune. As a result, be¬ 
tween 100 and 200 lawyers 
are currently swarming 


mg estate. 

Since no unchallenged will was 
found immediately after Hughes’ death, 
his cousin William Rice Lummis was 
appointed temporary co-administrator 
of the estate, while local law firms han¬ 
dle Hughes affairs in the four geograph¬ 
ical areas where his assets are concen¬ 
trated. But three weeks after his death, 
a so-called Mormon will mysteriously 
turned up at a church office building in 
Salt Lake City, making bequests to the 
Mormons, various worthy institutions 
and a gas-station attendant, Melvin 
Dummar. It also named Hughes’ es¬ 
tranged aide Noah Dietrich as execu¬ 
tor. Trial on the authenticity of the will 
is scheduled to begin Aug. 15 in Las Ve¬ 
gas, and Dietrich has retained lawyers 
in Los Angeles and Houston to handle 
the case. 

By now, 4Qrodd wills or pseudo-wills 
have appeared, prompting an army of 
lawyers to do combat for various rel¬ 
atives and other claimants. They range 
from a maternal aunt, through ninth 
cousins, to Rice University, the Boy 
Scouts and Actress Terry Moore, who 
claims a secret marriage to Hughes. The 
state of Texas also has attorneys at¬ 
tempting to establish Hughes as a res¬ 
ident at the time of death, which could 
net $100 million in state inheritance tax¬ 
es. And finally, there are about ten law¬ 
suits pending against the Hughes estate. 
Among them: three Texas banks trying 
to retrieve loans to Hughes, and the Uni¬ 
versity of Nevada (claiming the $2.8 mil¬ 
lion balance of a promised $3.8 million) 

Despite the press estimates of 
Hughes’ wealth, the exact amount is a 
matter of considerable confusion. Law¬ 
yers for the estate filed appraisals in 
Houston and Las Vegas courts last 
March declaring it to be worth only $169 
million. They included an evaluation by 
Merrill Lynch Pierce Fenner A Smith 
stating that Hughes’ two main holdings, 
the Summa Corp. and the Hughes Tele¬ 
vision Network, were worth $110.8 mil¬ 
lion Of the total, they said, $87 million 
should be set aside to cover costs of law¬ 
suits pending against Hughes interests 

To keep control of Summa, Cousin 
Lummis has abandoned his Houston law 
practice to take personal charge of the 
holding company. Among his problems: 
fat salaries for four former Hughes 
nurse-secretaries, who must be kept hap¬ 
py and available to testify at future court 
hearings. 

Lummis’ old Houston Jaw firm— 
Andrews, Kurth, Campbell A Jones 
—handles official Hughes-estate legal 
business in T exas. So far, the firm has 
been awarded $592J 43.48 for legal work 
from April 5, 1976, through last Jan¬ 
uary, most of it billed to 5,649.5 hours 
of attorney time—charged for at a rate 
of from $40 to $125 an hour by 31 An¬ 
drews, Kurth lawyers. One of the es¬ 
tate’s California firms—Gibson, Dunn 
A Crutcher of Los Angeles—got $75,- 
324.26 for two weeks of work in ^pril 
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"Qood Lord! Have you seen this? It begins, 

'l, Howard Hughes, name as my executor .. / " 




Fill out this coupon 
and save a child 

Just by completing this simple questionnaire, you can befriend a needy child through Save the 
Children Federation. For only fifty-two cents a day, your money, combined with that of other 
sponsors, can breathe new life into an impoverished village... help hard-working people in their 
fight for dignity... turn despair into hope for a child who has known only disaster. Fifty-two 
cents may not buy much where you live. But for the poorest of the poor where the need is so 
desperate, it can work miracles. tiifpc 

My Name is:_ 


Address. 


Tell us how you want to help, by answering these questions: 


What geographical area are 
you interested in? 

Urgent need exists in all the areas listed below. Select an 
area, or let us assign a child where the need is greatest. 


LI Where the need 
Is greatest 

□ Appalachia 
(U.S.) 

□ Bangladesh 

□ Chicano (U.S.) 

□ Colombia 


i ] Dominican 
Republic 

□ Honduras 

H Indian (Latin 
America) 

□ Indian (U.S ) 

□ Indonesia 


U Inner Cities 
(U.S.) 

□ Israel 
n Korea 

□ Lebanon 
lJ Mexico 

n Rural South (U.S ) 


2. Any sex or age preference? 

If so, our personnel who are familiar with conditions m 
the area you have chosen will select a child in accordance 
with your wishes. 

□ Boy Li Girl n No preference 

Age □ 4 to 7 □ 8 to 12 □ No preference 

3. Would you like a picture of your _ 

sponsored child? 

Shortly after assignment is made, we can 
send you a photograph and brief personal 

U Yes No 

4. Would you like to M? 

correspond with your 
sponsored child? 

If desired, correspondence can v 

help build a meaningful \ 

one-to-one relationship. ' 'Wf 

Translations, where necessary, 
are supplied by Save 
the Children 


5. Would you like information about 
the child’s community? 

Several times a year you can receive detailed reports on 
the activities and projects being undertaken in the com¬ 
munity to benefit your sponsored child. Would you like to 
receive such information? 

□ Yes □ No 

6. How do you wish to send your payment? 

□ Monthly, $16 n Semi-annually, $96 

□ Quarterly, $48 U Annually, $192 

Enclosed is my first payment: $__ 

7. Do you wish verification of Save the 
Children Federation credentials? 

Save the Children is indeed proud of the handling of Its 
funds. An exceptionally large percentage (78.1%) of 
each tax deductible dollar you donate is used for direct 
aid and supporting program services. Due to volunteered 
time, labor and materials, your donation pro- 

I vides your sponsored child with benefits 
worth many times your total gift. An inform¬ 
ative annual report and audit statement 
are available upon request, 
k □ Yes □ No 

Ek 8. Would you rather make a 
K contribution than become 
a sponsor of an individual 
child at this time? 

n Yes, enclosed is my 

contribution of $__ 

□ Check here for general in- 
formation about our unique 
programs for aiding impov- 
erished children. 

YOUR SPONSORSHIP 
PAYMENTS AND 
r CONTRIBUTIONS ARE 

TE INCOME TAX DEDUCTIBLE. 


Melt to: 


■JAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERATION 

I 48 Wilton Road, Westport, ConfiwVut 96880 

E Gocyjless you for caring enough! 

Mfimbfer of the Internatifll^HnlontofSEIId Welfare and the American Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service 







How Hires 
the World? 

Each week TIME answers 
this question with a complete 
wrap-up of the affairs of the 
world. 

Not only the world of day- 
to-day news, as it happens here 
and around the globe, but the 
world of Art, Education, Law, 
Religion, Science, Sport, The¬ 
ater, Economy and Business, 
People, Medicine, Music, Televi¬ 
sion, Modern Living—to name 
but a few. 

And TIME brings you more 
than just the news. TIME clarifies 
the complex and explains the 
significance of what is else¬ 
where merely reported. 

For this reason, twenty-six 
million well-informed men and 
women throughout the free 
world look to TIME each week to 
satisfy their need to know of 
events, large and small, that 
shape their lives. 

TIME 

I he Weekly Newsmagazine 
of the World. 



Add your 
magazine label 
and name and 
address below 
Airmail to 
TIME Maga¬ 
zine: Central 
Post Office, 
Box 88, Tokyo, 
Japan. 
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1976. The court appointed O. Theodore 
Dinkins Jr., 31, attorney for “unknown 
heirs’’ who may turn up later, and his 
firm has already collected $141,872.77 
in fees and expenses for the first six 
months of work. Houston Probate Judge 
Pat Gregory told Dinkins, “You're go¬ 
ing to hate me when you realize I’ve 
taken away 20 years of your life with 
this case," but thus far Dinkins has man¬ 
aged to conceal his dismay. 

Under a Texas law, attorneys work¬ 
ing in “good faith” for a claimant to an 
estate may collect fees from the estate 
even if their client’s claim is thwarted. 
Attorney George Parnham, represent¬ 
ing Dietrich in Texas, says he is owed 
$300,000 Most attorneys are gambling 
on contingency-fee arrangements, with 
their bills depending on their clients’ 
success. Los Angeles Attorney Harold 
Rhoden, a high-roller representing Die¬ 
trich in California and Nevada, figures 
that validation of the Mormon will could 
mean a $4 million fee But, he says, “if 
I lose. I’ll hang myself." 

PRICELESS PATENT. In 1954 an Ital¬ 
ian scientist named Giulio Natta devel¬ 
oped a method to make a tough, heat- 
resistant plastic named polypropylene 
out of propylene gas, a byproduct of the 
crude-oil cracking process He applied 
that year for a U S. patent and assigned 
it to his sponsor, the giant Italian chem¬ 
ical company Montecatim But between 
1954 and 1956 DuPont, Phillips Petro¬ 
leum, Standard Oil (Indiana) and Her¬ 
cules all claimed prior invention and 
asked for patents on the plastic, which 
is used to make fabrics, film and mold¬ 
ed products like toys, dishes and auto 
parts In the quarter-century since it all 
began, Natta has won a Nobel Pi i/e, 
but after as much as $25 million in costs, 
the polypropylene case has yet to come 
to trial on its merits 

Under U.S Patent Office rules, the 
competing applicants have to submit ev¬ 
idence to buttress their claims of prior¬ 
ity Montecatmi began requesting tens 
of thousands of documents from com¬ 
peting companies. Two Washington at¬ 
torneys. Mary Helen Sears and Edward 
Irons, were assigned to conduct the in¬ 
terrogations. Thus began a Homeric od¬ 
yssey that took lawyers and legal ste¬ 
nographers from Oklahoma to Dela¬ 
ware to Germany and Italy—and back 
to Delaware 

At first the going was rough- at Phil¬ 
lips headquarters in Bartlesville, Okla., 
lawyers for various concerns dined sep¬ 
arately at the Holiday Inn, irritated at 
Phillips’ tardiness in extending guest 
| privileges to the country club. As the 
procession moved to Chicago and Wil¬ 
mington and on to Milan for additional 
depositions, however, the competing 
lawyers formed a sort of club of their 
own. They even wrote poems to each 
other, commenting on the complexi¬ 
ties of the case in parodies’" of Lewis 

'Sample “Night and day. I was the one/ When 
sessions endeoand they all wended/ To have their 
fun /1 wasn't done “ 


Carroll, W S. Gilbert and Cole Porter. 

Expert witnesses had to be repeat¬ 
edly called in at fees of $400 to $1,000 a 
day to verify experiments. One witness, 
determined not to give any hasty an¬ 
swers, would think silently for six to 
eight excruciating minutes before re¬ 
sponding to a question. An Italian ex¬ 
pert wanted to demonstrate his language 
ability by testifying in English; he star¬ 
tled the hearing room by acknowledging 
that he knew one principal very well be¬ 
cause “he and I were gay together." 

Legal Tornadoes. Along the way, 
in 1963, Natta was awarded a patent 
for a particular kind of polypropylene 
and the broader patent in 1973, but pat¬ 
ent awards can be appealed to U S. 
courts—and have been. In the mean¬ 
time, additional litigation has appeared 
—over infringement and royalties and 
related patents. “It was like a hurricane 
spinning ofl* [ittle legal tornadoes as it 
goes," says Irons 

In 1966 Montecatini merged with an 
Italian government-owned corporation 
to become Montecatini Edison When 
the Italian economy nose-dived in the 
early 1970s, Montedison hastened to set¬ 
tle many of its royalty demands for only 
one-tenth of what it had been claiming 
“It just shows that this system can 
bring a foreign government to its knees," 
commented one attorney in the case 

The plastics industry has estimated 
that the royalties on the manufacture of 
polypropylene might now amount to $15 
million a year, but the polypropylene 
business itself has sales amounting to 
$530 million, so‘the litigation is a rel¬ 
atively minor business expense Al¬ 
though the main patent on polypropy¬ 
lene will expire by 1990. most lawyers 
expect the litigation will still be sailing 
merrily along Says Kenneth Madsen, a 
New York lawyer representing Eastman 
Kodak "The legal problem continues 
to grow. Some chapters shut down, but 
new ones open up " Have any compa¬ 
nies been deterred from manufacturing 
polypropylene 9 “Anybody who wanted 
to produce the product has done so with¬ 
out regard for the patent," says Attor¬ 
ney irons. “They try to wear down the 
patent holder with extended litigation 
or, at worst, pay royalties later. The sad 
truth is that all this litigation hasn’t 
stopped anybody from doing anything." 

“For many years, (he —a — / would 
say the flower of the Bar, and the --a— I 
would presume to add, the matured au¬ 
tumnal fruits of the Woolsack—have 
been lavished upon Jarndyce and Jarn- 
dyce If the public have the benefit, and 
if the country have the adornment, of this 
great Grasp, it must be paid for in mon¬ 
ey or money s worth, sir. “ 

“Mr. Kenge, “ said Allan, appearing 
enlightened all in a moment. “Excuse me, 
our time presses. Do I understand that 
the whole estate is found to have been ab¬ 
sorbed in costs?” 

“Hem! I believe so ," returned Mr. 
Kenge. 






SCANDALS 


Darkening Storm over Gulf 


Few U.S. corporations have been so 
badly tarred by revelations of illegal po¬ 
litical contributions at home and ques¬ 
tionable payments abroad as Gulf Oil 
Corp. Since those dark days a year and 
a half ago. Gulf had seemed to make 
considerable progress in restoring its 
reputation. Among other things, it oust¬ 
ed Chairman Bob Dorsey and replaced 
him with Jerry McAfee, who had run 
its Canadian oil subsidiary 
and had no connection with 
the payoffs. Yet last week 
the Pittsburgh-based multi¬ 
national was enmeshed in a 
new web of scandal—espe¬ 
cially concerning a uranium 
price-fixing cartel that it 
had joined with McAfees 
awareness. 

1 hat was not Gulfs only 
problem. A federal grand jury 
in Pittsburgh last week also 
indicted two Gulf executives. 

Vice President Fred W Stan- 
defer and Tax Compliance 
Manager Joseph F Fitzger¬ 
ald. on charges of bribing 
an Internal Revenue Service 
agent who audited Gulfs 


books. According to the indictment. 
Gulf paid $3,300 in air fares, lodging 
and other perks, to send the tax man, 
Cyril J. Niederberger, and his family on 
five vacation trips to such places as Peb¬ 
ble Beach, Calif, and Las Vegas. Nied¬ 
erberger has already been convicted for 
his part in the scandal and is appealing 
a six-month jail sentence. During his 
trial the Government charged that 



Niederberger greatly under¬ 
estimated the amount Gulf 
paid to political candidates 
Serious as the bribery 
charges were, they are far 
overshadowed by the urani¬ 
um cartel. Gulf, through its 
Canadian mining subsidiary, 
was the only U.S-affiliated 
member. Other participants 
were the governments of 
Canada. France, Australia 
and South Africa, a string 
of major uranium-producing 
companies in those countries 
and an English-based mining 
company. Rio Tinto-Zinc 
According to a stack of 
sensitive Gulf and Canadi¬ 
an government documents— 
subpoenaed by a House 
Commerce subcommittee 
and made public last week 
—the cartel was highly orga¬ 
nized, with a paid secretariat 
in Paris and detailed rules for 
rigging bids, allocating mar¬ 
kets and driving up prices. 
Though the cartel existed 
only from 1972 to 1973, it ap- 
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pears to have hit a jackpot. During that 
period world uranium prices exploded 
from $6 a pound to more than $40; they 
are still around that level. 

One consequence of the price rise 
was that Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
in 1975 reneged on contracts it had 
made with 27 U.S utilities to supply 
them with uranium for their reactors 
at an average price of $9 50 a pound 
for 20 years The utilities sued Wes¬ 
tinghouse and the matter is still before 
the courts Westinghouse in turn sued 
29 uranium producers, including Gulf, 
charging them with price fixing. A 
Washington grand jury began inves¬ 
tigating last year after the Justice De¬ 
partment, which is also probing the 
matter, received a number of Gulf doc¬ 
uments. If an antitrust case against the 
producers could be made to stick, Wes¬ 
tinghouse s legal justification for scrap¬ 
ping its contracts would he greatly 
strengthened. 

The disclosure of the documents by 
the subcommittee was protested by em¬ 
barrassed Gulf officials McAfee and 
other Gulf executives have contended 
that Gulf was m effect pressured by 
the Canadians to join the cartel under 
an implied threat of being run out of 
Canada Congressman Albert A. Gore 
Jr . a Tennessee Democrat, sarcastically 
told McAfee 'You say that Gulf Oil 
was some kind of corporate Patty 
Hcarst. you were forced to do this.” A 
former Gulf official. L.T. Gregg, tes¬ 
tified that he had helped to draft a let¬ 
ter that went out on Canadian gov¬ 
ernment stationery asking Gulf to join 
the cartel. Other papers, the subcom¬ 
mittee contends, portray Gulf as a will¬ 
ing, even eager, participant. A Gulf 
representative helped draw up the car¬ 
tel's rules, and Gregg conceded that he 
had proposed one specific price increase. 

No Effect. Gore also knocked a 
hole in Gulfs contention that the car¬ 
tel's actions had no effect on prices in 
the U S , which produces almost all of 
its own uranium. The Congressman 
asked S A. Zagnoli, president of Gulf 
Mineral Resources Co . whether the car¬ 
tel's boosting of world prices was “ef¬ 
fective in raising the prices for all US 
utilities that purchased supplies of ura¬ 
nium in foreign markets '' Afl£r some 
hedging. Zagnoli conceded that “to the 
extent that U.S utilities bought over¬ 
seas, they probably paid a higher price.' 
The points are important. Gulf would 
be subject to U S antitrust action only 
if its participation in the cartel was vol¬ 
untary and the cartel's actions had an 
impact on U S commerce 

The subcommittee's hearings are al¬ 
ready making waves abroad. Last week 
Canadian Finance Minister Donald 
Macdonald called on President Carter 
to halt any further congressional in¬ 
vestigations into the cartel. Ottawa con- 
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FREDDIE LAKER EXULTING OVER PROSPECTS FOR HIS RECORD-LOW FARE 


tends that it helped set up the cartel in 
order to defend Canadian miners 
against “predatory" tactics of American 
uranium producers, who it contends 
were selling uranium at “loss-leader" 
prices. At the time the cartel was 
formed, the U S. accounted for 70% of 
the world market, and imports from 
Canada and other foreign countries were 
banned 

At week’s end the subcommittees 
chairman, John E Moss, a California 
Democrat, said the entire matter might 
be turned over to the Justice Depart¬ 
ment to determine whether Gulf broke 
any U S. laws In addition, the evi¬ 
dence now being gathered on Gulfs ac¬ 
tions will provide potent ammunition 
for Congressmen who want to force 
the oil companies out of non-petrole¬ 
um energy fields 


AIRLINES 

London for only $236 

“This puts transatlantic air travel 
in the pocket of the workingman," pro¬ 
claimed Freddie Laker, the scrappy 
founder of Britain’s L,aker Airways, 
when m 1971 he first proposed wSky- 
train “shuttle" flights between New 
York and London at rock-bottom prices. 
Six years of governmental turbulence 
have held up the takeoff, but last week 
President Carter approved Laker's plan. 
Since the British government assented 
in February, Laker's three red, white 
and black DC-10s are now cleared to 
begin flying passengers Sept. 26 at the 
lowest fares ever quoted: $236 round 
trip, v. $631 for a 14- to 21-day sum¬ 
mer excursion fare and up to $379 for 
a charter ticket on competing lines. 

But talk about no frills! There will 
be no reservations: seals will be sold 
at the airport on a first-come, first- 
3®rved basis, beginning six hours be¬ 


fore the departure of each flight (one 
flight per day off-season, eleven week¬ 
ly during the summer). A passenger 
who arrives after a flight is sold out 
will have to wait up to 24 hours for 
the next one. No free food will be 
served; passengers will have to bring 
their own snacks or buy meals on board 
(about $3 for a steak dinner). At the 
New York end. Laker’s planes will use 
Kennedy Airport—but in Britain they 
will operate out of Stansted Airport. 
45 miles from London—and an incon¬ 
venient place to be stuck overnight. 

Rival Shuttle. Laker is confident 
of making a profit; to do so. he will have 
to fill an average two-thirds of the 345 
scats on each flight during the summer 
rush. Pan Am and TWA, which hope 
to attract some of Laker's customers, are 
sure to offer some rival shuttle of their 
own, or at least cut-rate stand-by seat¬ 
ing on regularly scheduled flights. Some 
other transatlantic lines may do so too 
—but not Laker’s state-owned compet¬ 
itor, British Airways. British authorities 
do not plan to grant British Airways a 
Skytrain-type license. 

The U S. Civil Aeronautics Board 
has approved Laker’s Sky train for a one- 
year experimental period only and can 
cancel the flights on 15-days’ notice 
should the British government prevent 
U S carriers from starting competing 
bargain services. Whether that happens 
probably depends on what progress U.S. 
and British negotiators make in con¬ 
cluding a new agreement to regulate the 
number of flights and seats offered on 
the North Atlantic route. The Bermuda 
Agreement between the two countries 
expires midnight Tuesday. The British 
demand that in a new pact their lines re¬ 
ceive half the revenues produced by 
flights between the U.S. and Britain, v. 
about 30% at present. The U.S. argues 
that nearly three-quarters of that traffic 
is generated on its shores and that the 
British are trying primarily to make up 


for British Airways' heavy losses. Thfe 
Bermuda Agreement could be extended 
while negotiations continue—but if it is 
not, UJS. and British lines would have 
to suspend all regularly scheduled flights 
between the two countries. At week’s 
end, U.S. carriers were making contin¬ 
gency plans to land London-bound pas¬ 
sengers in Amsterdam or Paris. Even 
then, Laker Airways would not be 
grounded; it could continue its busy 
charter service. 


PRICES 

Coffee Simmers Down 

Stimulating news for coffee lovers; 
prices arc declining. 

For about two years coffee drinkers 
have bitterly watched prices jump from 
$1.46 a lb. to/nore than $4. A crop-kill¬ 
ing frost in Brazil in 1975 touched off 
frantic bidding by buyers who feared a 
shortage; several cofTee-producing coun¬ 
tries aggravated the rise by increasing 
export taxes on the beans Now the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture forecasts 
that Brazil, which normally grows about 
a third of the world’s supply, will har¬ 
vest about 17 million bags of beans in 
the crop year that begins Oct. I—not 
far from double the 1976-77 crop of 9 5 
million bags. In all, world production 
this year should increase about 14% 
That would still leave output about 9% 
below pre-frost totals, but U S. Agricul¬ 
ture Department experts are optimistic. 
Says one. “If w6 get past this growing 
season without a bad frost, we’ll defi¬ 
nitely be headed back toward pre-1975 
production.” 

At the same time, responding to the 
high prices and consumer boycotts, U S. 
coffee drinkers reduced their consump¬ 
tion by 17% in the past year. Slack de¬ 
mand and the prospect of heavy har¬ 
vests have driven down futures prices 
on the New York Coffee and Sugar Ex¬ 
change. Contracts for coffee beans to be 
delivered in July fell to $1.95 last week, 
a drop of $1.45 a lb. since April 14. 

Some A.&P. stores and other su¬ 
permarkets will knock about 20c a lb. 
ofT retail prices this week. But because 
of inflation, only those who drink much 
stronger stuff expect a return of those 
$1.46-a-lb. levels of two years ago. 


POLLUTION 

EPA’s Big Win 

In its constant skirmishing with 
companies, the Environmental Protec¬ 
tion Agency last week won its biggest 
victory yet in a water-pollution case. Af¬ 
ter five years of litigation, U.S. Steel 
Corp. agreed to stop dumping cyanide, 
ammonia and phenols—all toxic pollut¬ 
ants—into Lake Michigan and the 
Grand Calumet River from its huge 
works atGw* * tad*, , 



pumping Out 16,7001b* p day of tttlds, 
part of them toxic. 

In a negotiated truce with the epa, 
the company also consented to pay S3.45 
million in fines for violating federal and 
state water- and air-pollution standards. 
Further, U.S. Steel pledged to spend $70 
million to equip the Gary works with 
new water-pollution-control equipment, 
and $1 million to pay for research on 
water-treatment systems and the impact 
of dissolved solids on Lake Michigan. 

EPA Midwest Enforcement Director 


J*mds McDonald calls the co&enr de¬ 
cree a “monumental firlt” that-Wifl help 
the agency in bargaining with other 
companies and communities (including 
the city of Detroit) that resist its decrees. 
Says McDonald: “We are going to be 
very firm and seek substantial penal¬ 
ties.'* One indication of the agency's 
hard line: before the consent decree, it 
had begun proceedings to make U.S. 
Steel ineligible to win federal contracts. 
By contrast, the stiff cost of the consent 
decree was a small price to pay. 


• iWuhdorri fe hbj^jri^tpt^i^tihes^ 
cess of The Godfather with one of the 
dozen or so movies that Paramount will 
introduce this year: Orca, the saga of a 
killer whale, produced by Dino de Lau- 
rentiis, or Looking for Mr. Good bar. a 
Richard Brooks adaptation of the best¬ 
selling novel. Columbia is putting its big 
bets on Close Encounters of the Third 
Kind , another science adventure epic, 
and The Deep, a successor to Jaws, which 
is the highest-grossing motion picture of 
all time (MCA's count of the worldwide 


STOCK MARKET 

The Star Wars Explosion 


“It is the biggest picture to play a 
Broadway theater—ever,” says a 
spokesman for Loews, the conglomerate 
that operates one of the nation's largest 
movie chains. That kind of talk about 
the science-fiction movie Star Wars 
finds avid listeners among investors and 
stockbrokers disgusted by the aimless 
zigs and zags of a dispirited market. The 
price of shares in 20th Century-Fox, the 
maker of Star Wars, has more than dou¬ 
bled since the film opened in 32 the¬ 
aters four weeks ago. leading a boom in 
movie and entertainment stocks gener¬ 
ally. MGM has roared from $16 to 
$24.23 this year, Columbia Pictures 
shares have doubled to $15.75, and even 
Boston-based General Cinema Corp., a 
theater chain, has become an investors’ 
favorite. Says Columbia Executive Dan 
Melnick: “It's a reflection of a solid 
performance by the motion-picture 
companies.” 

T Shirts. Produced at a cost of $10 
million, Star Wars by most estimates 
will gross $100 million this year alone. 
Fox, which owns 60% of the picture (Di¬ 
rector George Lucas and some partners 
share the rest) stands to gain $30 mil¬ 
lion. Add in Fox's share of cult mer¬ 
chandise already inspired by the film 
—model spaceships, T shirts, 640,000 
sound-track record albums, figurines of 

LINDA BLAIR IN SXORCIST II 


the movie’s fantastic characters, such as 
Artoo-Detoo and Chewbacca—and the 
company stands to stash away a lot of 
cash. On top of that. Fox has in dis¬ 
tribution several other movies that are 
hot at the box office, including The Oth¬ 
er Side of Midnight and Silver Streak . 

The run-up in Fox's stock (about 
90% of the outstanding shares have 
changed hands in the past month) is 
based on the expectation that Star Wars 
will at least triple the company’s 1976 
earnings of $1.41 per share. Moreover, 
rumors have floated around Wall Street 
that the company was a likely takeover 
candidate. But any purchaser would now 
have to pony up more than $70 million 
above the stated book value of the com¬ 
pany, an unlikely scenario 

Nobody in the movie business, 
where negative thinking seldom in¬ 
trudes, can remember a summer so 
financially successful United Artists, a 
subsidiary of the San Francisco con¬ 
glomerate Transamerica. is scooping up 
wads of money from Rocky, which has 
grossed more than $100 million. Net¬ 
work ($30 million), The Pink Panther 
Strikes Again ($40 million) and Woody 
Allen's Annie Hall, which took in $14 
million in only seven weeks. Compet¬ 
itors are openly envious. Sighs Charles 
Bluhdorn. chairman of Gulf + Western, 
which operates Paramount Pictures: “1 
saw the first 15 minutes of Rocky, and l 
said, ‘Why the hell didn't we make 
that?' ” 


gross: $196 million). A rash of copycat 
productions is about to break out Ex¬ 
orcist II, Jaws 2 and Sting II are either 
scheduled or in the can. 

Pare Down. Another reason for in¬ 
vestor approval of the movie business is 
that it has markedly changed since the 
era of intuitive plungers like Darryl Zan* 
uck and Jack Warner. Many prudent, 
budget-pruning professionals are at the 
top these days To analyze marketing 
methods. Fox brought in Doyle Dane 
Bern bach, the New York City ad agen¬ 
cy, while Columbia turned to McKinsey 
& Co., management consultants. With 
an eye on Wall Street, most movie com¬ 
panies are paring down debt, presenting 
an image of stability and conservatism. 
MCA, for example, paid off all its long¬ 
term debt with the help of earnings from 
Jaws, and has a comfortable $150 mil¬ 
lion in the till 

With all that cash, the movie compa¬ 
nies are diversifying to offset the roller¬ 
coaster effect of unpredictable film earn¬ 
ings. MGM is investing in a new casino 
complex in Reno. Columbia acquired 
D. Gottlieb & Co, a Chicago maker of 
pinball machines. MCA owns a savings 
and loan association. Another safety 
cushion is provided by television's appe¬ 
tite for what movie people call “prod¬ 
uct.'' Gulf 4- Western is getting $76 mil¬ 
lion for leasing a library of films to ABC, 
CBS and NBC MCA grossed some $250 
million last year from sales to the net¬ 
works and independent TV stations. 

The movie game itself, though, re¬ 
mains a gambler's domain. Says MCA 
President Sidney Scheinberg: “You try 
to make the best value judgment you 
can. But I doubt that anyone can call a 
Jaws or a Star Wars in advance." 


IMPERIAL STORMTROOPER IN 20TH CENTURY-FOX'S BLOCKBUSTER FILM 




FOREIGN RELATIONS 

Human Rights 

The human notify issue has become 
the centerpiece of Jimmy Carter's foreign 
policy His \tand is popular at home . 
abroad if has won admit anon mixed with 
puzzlement and even indignation The 
policv ran into two mafor tests last week 
at diplomatic meetings more than 5.000 
miles apart, hi Grenada Secretary of 
State Cyrus lance found himself defend¬ 
ing the Admunstianon's criticism of 
human rights violations by various Lat¬ 
in American governments against a cho¬ 
rus of officials who argued that tenonsm 
i s more of a menace (see following sto¬ 
ry) hi Belgrade, differences between the 
Kremlin and the White House over hu¬ 
man rights abuses in the Communist 
world —though they might temporarily he 
papered over at the conference- threat¬ 
ened to become a test of w ills and exert of 
Last- U V.v/ r elations 

There was one ominous note in Yu¬ 
goslav Foreign Minister MiloS Mimes 
speech of welcome to the 150 delegates 
who assembled in Belgrade last week 
for the Confeience on Security and C o- 
ojKrration m Lurope Wishing the dig¬ 
nitaries a pleasant slay. Mime warned 
against sinister forces" that oppose 
detente and engage in propaganda 
campaigns" and terrorism " 

Delegates who checked the wire-ser¬ 
vice tickers in the press room of Bel¬ 
grade's imposing new $10 million con¬ 
ference center could glean what the 
minister had in mind On the confer¬ 
ence’s opening day, prisoners in Soviet 
camps and jails in Perm, Mordovia and 
Vladimir, east of Moscow, sought to 
draw attention to their plight by going 
on hunger strikes In various Commu¬ 
nist and Western countries, demonstra¬ 
tors organized protests or stood in si¬ 
lent vigil in support of human rights. 
,When 15 women from nine countries ap¬ 
peared in Belgrade to demonstrate on 
t behalf of Soviet Jews, the Yugoslav se- 


Confrontation 

cunty police swooped down on them in 
their hotel and deported them before 
they could get near the conference hall. 

In Manhattan, three Croatian terrorists 
barricaded themselves inside the Yugo¬ 
slav mission to the U.N. in an attempt 
to publicize their national aspirations. 

None of these incidents, however, 
rutiled the tranquil spirit of the meet¬ 
ing Its purpose is to hammer out a tech¬ 
nical agreement on the date, duration, 
agenda and procedures of a Larger 
session in Belgrade next October. There 
the U S.. the Soviet Union. Canada and 
32 Luropean states arc to discuss how 
the signatories have complied with the 
1975 CSC'F accords proclaimed at the 
Helsinki summit 

Future Goals. Both the West and 
La si. blocs of nations seem determined 
to avoid an open clash on human rights 
— at least at the preliminary meeting. 
Still, even setting up that October meet¬ 
ing has its pitfalls. The Soviet team of 
negotiators in Belgrade—headed by 
Yuli Vorontsov, a sophisticated, tough- 
minded diplomat*--wants to keep the 
October meeting relatively short, with 
a fixed "termination date” before 
Christmas The obvious aim to limit 
discussion on violations of the human 
rights provisions of the Helsinki ac¬ 
cords. In addition, the Russians will 
press for what they vaguely term 
“positive criticism” that would stress 
future goals, rather than discussion of 
past abuses. 

By way of background. During the 
negotiations leading up to the Helsinki 
agreement, the Western powers induced 
Moscow to accept the so-called Basket 
III clauses, pledging a free flow of peo¬ 
ple and information. In addition, the 
agreement contained a sweeping decla¬ 
ration to respect human rights. The So¬ 
viets complied in exchange for things 
they warned: the Basket I and II dec¬ 
larations on mditarj. ^ 


in Belgrade 

technological cooperation. The Russians 
evidently thought no one would hold 
them to their pledges. In Belgrade, the 
U.S delegation, headed by Albert Sher- 
er, a former ambassador to Czechoslo¬ 
vakia, is determined to prevent the So¬ 
viets from sliding by an examination of 
their record on human rights and every 
other provision of Helsinki The U.S. 
joined the British in proposing “a thor¬ 
ough review" and a "thorough exchange 
of views" on compliance with Helsinki. 
The proposal stipulated that although 
the signatory nations would try to fin¬ 
ish their discussions in twelve weeks, 
they would keep on talking until they 
had fulfilled their mandate 

Moscow was enraged by a White 
House report earlier this month that 
look Communist countries to task for a 
whole series of violations of the Helsin¬ 
ki provisions on human rights. Defend¬ 
ing President Carter's active concern 
with the subject, the report argued that 
“interest in human rights does not con¬ 
stitute interference in the internal affairs 
of other states." In retaliation, the 
Kremlin denounced the new Adminis¬ 
tration and Carter personally in the 
strongest terms yet. stepped up a press 
campaign to expose human rights abus¬ 
es (some real, some fancied) in the West, 
and undertook a new crackdown on hu¬ 
man rights activists and other dissidents 
in the Soviet Union. 

There has also been much counter¬ 
propaganda on human rights, ranging 
from the legitimate to the preposterous. 
On the subject of the free flow of ideas, 
Russian journalists have rightly pointed 
out that the U.S. has not widely distrib¬ 
uted the text of the Helsinki document, 
as stipulated in the accords. A Warsaw 
newspaper complained that while Pol¬ 
ish TV ran 2.3 hours of American mov¬ 
ies every week last year. U.S. viewers 
were allowed to see only 6,4 houtt ojPPbl- 
L ish films in the, entire year* v ; • 




More seriously, Pravda last week 
pointed to injustice to blacks and other 
minorities in the US. accusing Carter 
of ' closing his eyes to the suffering of 
tens of millions of U S. citizens who are 
without rights/’ Earlier. Tass had ac¬ 
cused Carter of “using the most absurd 
and wild concoctions borrowed from the 
stock in trade of reactionary bourgeois 
propaganda " At his press conference 
last week. Carter observed 1 1 believe 
that the pressure of world opinion might 
be making itself felt on them, and per¬ 
haps I'm kind of a scapegoat " 

■ ■ ■ 

At week's end the Soviets allowed a 
U S. newsman to leave after a six-day or¬ 
deal that illustrated how seriously the 
Russians are taking their pledge at Hel¬ 
sinki to “increase the opportunities for 
journalists to communicate personally 
with their sources ’ In an action that 
was unprecedented since the StaJm era, 
the KGB forced Los Angeles Times Cor¬ 
respondent Robert l oth to undergo long 
sessions of hostile and often threatening 
interrogation in Moscow's dread Lefor¬ 
tovo prison. 

Toth had apparently been tricked 
into a street-corner meeting with a Rus¬ 
sian scientist who insisted on handing 


and military nature" Toth, who has Toth's detention could endanger the Bel- 
made use of dissident sources for arn- grade conference Thanking the Pres- 
cles on Soviet science during his three- ident upon his release, Toth observed 
year stay in Moscow, was later inter- that “when you are out there in the 

rogated about gathering information woods alone you begin to wonder if any- 

from Anatoli Shcharansky. an impris- one is taking an interest " Heading for 
oned Soviet human rights activist who home, Toth and his family flew to Lon- 

has reportedly been charged with trea- don, where he was telephoned by Na¬ 

son. This was clearly a warning to both nonal Security Adviser Zbigniew Brze- 
foreign correspondents and dissidents /inski. After telling Toth of Carter's 
that communication between them relief that the incident was over. Brze- 
wotild no longer be tolerated /mski said “We were a Iso concerned be- 

Foreign newsmen kept a vigil out- cause your treatment raises certain 
side the prison where Toth was held fundamental principles- the free flow of 
while U.S embass> ofhcials tried vain- information, free access and freedom of 
ly to gain admittance to the interroga- the press " Br/e/inski was choosing his 
tions President Carter pronounced “the words carefully to echo the language of 
strongest objections/’ warning that the Helsinki Basket III provisions 

... and Another in Grenada 

In some ways it was more like a bad- nylon geodesic dome from Florida's 
ly run block party than a diplomatic Cape Canaveral, where it had originally 
summit When high officials from the housed a space exhibit during last year's 
26-nation Organization of American Bicentennial St George’s, the sleepy 
Slates gathered m tiny Gienada last capital of the oas’s poorest and small- 
week for the annual Toreign Ministers' est member (133 sq mi , pop. I 10,000), 
meeting, the chairs had been brought was so pressed for hotel space that most 
in from Canada, bilingual secretaries of the 1.600 delegates. OAS officials and 


him an article he claimed was on para- from Barbados, stationery from Chile, 
psychology and telepathy Five kgb of- three cars from Japan and souvenir 
fleers pounced on Toth and accused him briefcases from Venezuela Even the 
of collecting information of a “political “conference hall" was imported, a white 

SECRETARY OF STATE VANCE (RIGHT) GREETING PANAMA'S GONZALEZ REVILLA IN GRENADA 



newsmen had to double up or—in some 
cases—triple up in rooms that were of¬ 
ten without running water 

Perhaps because of tnc forced to¬ 
getherness. the conference was anything 
but chummy The 25-nation* gathering 
divided bitterly on what turned out to 
be the only real issue of the meeting 1 
human rights. 

On one side were eleven OAS nations, 
which insisted persuasively that tetror- 
ism is at least as great a problem for 
the hemisphere as human rights De¬ 
clared Chilean Foreign Minister Patri¬ 
cio Carvajal* “The real cause of sup¬ 
posed repression of human rights is not 
poverty or economic hardship but sub¬ 
version and terrorism sponsored by the 
Soviet Union The problem of human 
rights and terrorism must be dealt with 
as one ’’ Argentina’s new Foreign Mm- 

*Cuha. a nonvoting member of ihc oas did 
not attend 
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GRENADA'S PRIME MINISTER GAIRY 

"Dialogue of the deaf 


ister, Oscar Montes, insisted that gov¬ 
ernments have a “legitimate right of 
defense’' against guerrilla terrorists. 
Among those vigorously backing these 
views were Nicaragua, Uruguay, Gua¬ 
temala and HI Salvador (all of which 
face problems with leftist guerrillas, in 
varying degrees) and the authoritarian 
regimes of Brazil and Paraguay. 

Blunt Warning. Principal target of 
the anti-rights rhetoric was the Carter 
Administration. In a calm, reasoned re¬ 
ply, U.S. Secretary of Stale Cyrus Vance 
admitted that terrorism was a serious 


^ foregone conclusion,” 
said one Latin American diplomat. 
‘The treaty 1% which the VS. will 
transfer sovereignty over the Canal 
Zone to Panama] is almost signed. Car¬ 
ter's desire to get a treaty has changed 
everything. The screaming is over." 

Both Vance and Panama's Foreign 
Minister, Nicol&s Gonzdlez Revilla, 
agreed that significant progress has been 
made in the talks between their nations. 
Vance indicated that a draft treaty could 
be ready by summer's end, although the 
Panamanian warned that ‘'negotiations 
have not been easy and will not be until 
the last moment.” Both sides have 
agreed in principle that Panama will 
take full control of the Zone in the year 
2000 and that shipping of all nations will 
be guaranteed passage through the ca¬ 
nal. Progress has also been made in de¬ 
fining the American role in the defense 
of the canal, but the two sides have not 
yet found the formula by which the U.S. 
will continue to administer the Zone for 
the next 23 years. The treaty, of course, 
would require approval by two-thirds of 
the Senate—something that is less than 
certain. Vance admitted last week: “If 
we had to count the [Senate] votes to- 

POLITICS 

Carter, the World 


&y; it lie very close. And ft 
not sure we'd have the votes.** 

Little Impact. Despite the eagema 
of Grenada’s Prime Minister, Sir Eri 
Gairy, to prolong the meeting for th 
sake of prestige and to keep his hote 
filled in the off-season, most of th 
foreign ministers had packed up fc 
week's end and headed home. Deputi< 
were left in charge of their delegation 
While some resolutions will undoubted! 
be adopted, they will, as usual, have li 
tie impact. Complained one delegate 
“Many countries seem to downgrade th 
OAS once these meetings are over. W 
spend a lot of time spinning wheels. 
U.S. delegates had little hope that th 
conference would agree to the basic r< 
forms Washington wants: trimming th 
bloated OAS bureaucracy, assigning th 
hemisphere's ministates nonvoting sta 
tus, changing the rules so that the U.S 
which provides 67% of the $72 miliio 
OAS budget, would pay no more tha 
49%. Thus the organization will remaii 
at least for another year, the loose clu 
de caballeros (gentlemen's club) that 
has been for most of its history since 
first met in Washington, D.C., as th 
Pan American Conference in 1889. 


and the Jews 


problem; he noted that two Foreign More than any past President, Jim- of the Golan Heights and Jewish an 
Ministers were in fact missing from the my Carter has committed the prestige Christian places of worship in Jerusa 

conference because they were victims of of his office to a Middle East settlement, lem. He also pledged to continue mil 

attacks. El Salvador's Mauricio Borgo- While he has raised Arab hopes—per- itary aid, and he promised to wage ai 

novo Pohl was murdered last month and haps to an unrealistic level—he has also “economic war" against the Arab state 

Argentina's C6sar Guzzetti was serious- aroused distrust and anger in Israel and if they imposed another oil embargo, 

ly injured. But Vance stressed that “if among many of its fervent supporters Disillusionment began only a mont] 
terrorism and violence in the name of in the U.S. The significance of the issue after Carter’s inauguration, when, dur 

dissent cannot be condoned, neither can reaches beyond domestic politics and ing Secretary of State Cyrus Vance's visi 

violence officially sanctioned. Respect even beyond the Middle East itself, for to the Middle East, the U.S. announce* 

for the rule of law will promote justice it illustrates the weaknesses of Carter’s that it would bar sales to other coun 

and remove the seeds of subversion.” approach to world affairs generally: too tries of Israel’s Kfir jets with American 

In a blunt warning that those states public and too often contradictory. built engines. The White House als* 

disregarding human rights will pay a Many American Jews had deep mis- canceled a shipment of concussioi 
price, Vance declared that U.S. “co- givings initially about Carter, a South- bombs promised to Israel by the For< 

operation in economic development ern Baptist with few ties to the Jewish Administration. Vance came home con 

[that is, aid and technology] must not community. He stilled doubts by assert- vinced that the Arabs were more flex 

be mocked by consistent patterns of ing that Israel should maintain control ible than the Israelis, and he said so. li 


gross violations of human rights.” He 
called for an increase in the budget of 
the Inter-American Commission on Hu¬ 
man Rights and urged all oas mem¬ 
bers to grant the commission free ac¬ 
cess for on-the-spot investigations of 
suspected infractions. Vance, whose po¬ 
sition was privately backed by Colom¬ 
bia, Venezuela and Costa Rica, con¬ 
tinued his human rights argument in 
individual discussions with most of the 
Foreign Ministers. He apparently made 
no converts. “It’s a dialogue of the deaf,” 
said one observer. “No one is listening 
to the other.” 

Human rights so dominated the OAS 
conference that the Panama Canal is¬ 
sue was overshadowed for the first time 
in years. Most of the oas members seem 
Satisfied that Washington is sincere in 
ifjdng to work out a new treaty with 


CARTER WITH RAMI SHIOMO OOREN (LEFT) A ISRAELI AMBASSADOR SIMCHA DINITZ (RIGHT) 
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Meetings withMiddle East leaders* Car¬ 
ter got on famously with Egypt's Pres¬ 
ident Anwar Sadat. Jordans King Hus¬ 
sein. Syria's President Hafez Assad and 
Saudi Arabia's Crown Prince Fahd 
—but not at all well with Israel’s then 
Premier. Yitzhak Rabin. Then the Pres¬ 
ident alarmed Jews when he called for 
a homeland for Palestinians, suggested 
that Israel withdraw from almost all of 
the territory it had seized in the 1967 Six- 
Day War. and asked for reparations for 
displaced Arabs—a demand that even 
Arab leaders have not made. 

Actually these points are sensible 
and have been raised by previous Ad¬ 
ministrations, mostly in private. No 
Middle East peace is possible without 
at least a start toward resettling the Pal¬ 
estinians. but the word “homeland” rais¬ 
es confusion over whether Carter means 
a sovereign state or a territory affiliated 
with Jordan. It is also obvious that no 
peace is possible unless Israel gives up 
most of the occupied territories, includ¬ 
ing the West Bank. But there arc many 
possible ways for this to come about, and 
Carter’s pronouncement seems both 
premature and imprecise 

U.S. Jews arc hardly unanimous in 
their criticisms. Some are afraid that the 
new ultranationalist Premier-designate 
Mcnachcm Begin - who will visit Wash¬ 
ington next month—may make a set¬ 
tlement all the harder to achieve De¬ 
spite their growing unease with Carter, 
many Jews are still willing to give him 
the benefit of the doubt. Says Max Pa- 
levsky. a top Los Angeles Democratic 
Party fund raiser: “There haven't been 
enough attempts at moderation, and any 
prodding in that direction by Carter, 
anything that gets movement, is all to 
the good.” But the critics are more nu¬ 
merous and more impassioned Recall¬ 
ing that an estimated 65'^ of the Jew¬ 
ish vole went to Carter. Ford supporter 
Rabbi Seymour Siegel of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary notes. “If Caiter 
had said in October what he has been 
saying this spring, he would not be in 
the White House. Enough Jews would 
have voted for Ford to sw ing New York 
and perhaps a few other states ” 

Jewish leaders fear that their cause 
is not being pfoperly represented Mid¬ 
dle East diplomacy, they complain, is 
in the hands of National Security Ad¬ 
viser Zbigniew Br/e/mski and his as¬ 
sistant William Quandt, a specialist in 
Palestinian affairs Br/e/inski is thought 
to be pro-Arab—perhaps unfairly—by 
some supporters of Israel because he was 
one of the authors of a 1975 Brookings 
report calling for Israel’s withdrawal to 
its 1967 borders The two Jewish aides 
closest to Carter, Domestic Policy As¬ 
sistant Stuart Eizenstat and White 
House Counsel Robert Lipshutz. are not 
considered sufficiently attuned to the 
Jewish community. 


Last week the Jewish opposition be- 
gspvto mobilize. A list of 21 grievances 
against the Carter Administration was 

The White 


THE PRESIDENCY /HUGH SIDEY 

Hazardous Course for Carter 

The President, a noted historian reported, had a calm confidence that great 
things would be accomplished, that he could perceive, through God, what those 
things were, that he had the energy and artistry to communicate them 
persuasively. 

In tracing the origins of the President’s views, the same historian described 
him as a middle-class Southern boy who had deep religious feeling, a romantic 
view of knowledge and intense ambition. Once he had wept when he listened to a 
Communion hymn. He read Scripture and prayed daily. The President was con¬ 
vinced that God was accessible, both through prayer and in His revealed word, 
which provided both strength and comfort. He also found occasion, said the his¬ 
torian, to interpret as the Lord’s will convictions that other men attributed to less re¬ 
mote sources, and to find considerable moral content in issues that other men felt 
were secular and casual. Because of this, the President sometimes relied less upon 
facts than upon intuition in making up his mind. 

The President, our author continued, described himself as “an idealist, with 
the heart of a poet.” He wrote of his love of wife, family or friends with an un¬ 
ashamed sentimental fervor that embarrassed some and amused others. Some¬ 
times, the historian wrote, the President substituted a beguiling jargon for a pro¬ 
gram. The President explained at times that he would carry out liberal and 
reforming programs along conservative 
lines of action He would preach a new 
morality. 

The President, the author said, made 
evangelical didacticism a foundation for 
his foreign policy Moral principle was 
something that every nation should not 
only obey but also insist upon in others 
There was, the President felt, an order 
in human affairs determined by God and 
perceivable by men 

The President was not Jimmy Car¬ 
ter but Woodrow- Wilson. The account 
was written 20 years ago by Yale’s John 
Morton Blum. There are differences be¬ 
tween the men as vast as the similar¬ 
ities in the foregoing spiritual profile. 

But that profile, which could apply to ei¬ 
ther man. adds interest to the mounting 
debate on Gaiters approach to the 

world. WOODROW WILSON IN ABOUT 1912 

■ 

At the State Department they sometimes refer privately to Carter as “the mis¬ 
sionary.” His conduct—his human rights pronouncements, his visions of global dis¬ 
armament, his policy of dispensing aid and arms according to his measure of the 
rectitude of various societies—sometimes does seem more emotional than prac¬ 
tical- Add to that Rosalynn’s and Secretary Cyrus Vance's Latin American en¬ 
treaties on human rights and U.N. Ambassador Andy Young's thunder against 
white governments, past and present, and there are days when it seems we are get¬ 
ting nothing so much as a sermon. 

Carter's Notre Dame speech, considered his most definitive statement on for¬ 
eign policy, had biblical overtones (“But through failure we have found our way 
back to our own principles and values”). So did some press conference remarks 
last week (“1 think there is a general sense in the world we had better get our own 
houses in order”). Also, a fortnight ago. Carter called a White House meeting of 
ten Southern Baptist leaders to plan global missionary strategy, a rare blending of 
presidential aura with a religious program. 

Woodrow Wilson's spiritualism, so fervidly translated into his political ap¬ 
proaches. helped defeat his great dream of putting America in the League of Na¬ 
tions. But it was at the core of Wilson's talk and thought about peace, a legacy that 
has helped raise him to high historical status. 

Professor Blum contended that as Wilson met the needs of his own person¬ 
ality, it led him to make statements rooted in illusion Wilson, in the judgment 
of his chronicler, was at once the keeper of a rigid conscience and the creature 
of a political system that worked only when he bent that conscience to conform. 
Wilson found that the power of his office could carry him only so far. Then, the 
historian declared, the President either had to combine influence with com¬ 
promise or, defending virtue, lose his way. Carter, “the missionary,” travels a 
hazardous course. 
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House meanwhile was barraged with 
letters. Says Samuel Kaplan, board 
member of the Zionist Organization of 
America: “People thought they had seen 
a Jewish lobby operate before. They ha¬ 
ven’t seen anything yet.” 

The White House had seen enough 
and sprang into action. Carter, who had 
earlier put his chief political fixer, Ham- 


tven in the final moments, when he 
had run as long and as far as he could, 
the fugitive still did not quit. As he heard 
them coming, crashing through the un¬ 
dergrowth, he lay on the ground and 
covered himself with leaves. Unerringly, 
a young bloodhound named Sandy 
sniffed him out. “James, are you all 
right?” asked Guard Sammy Joe Chap¬ 
man. There was a pause. “I'm all right,” 
replied James Lari Ray 

So ended last week the escape of the 
admitted killer of Martin Luther King 
Jr . 54 1 / hours after he uent over the 14- 
ft wall of Brushy Mountain state prison 
with six other convicts All were run 


Ray's flight had revived rumors that 
the small-tiifie criminal was part of a 
conspiracy that climaxed with the mur¬ 
der on April 4, 1968, of the nation's most 
celebrated civil rights leader. Much of 
that renewed speculation came from 
Black Leaders Ralph Abernathy and 
Jesse Jackson and members of the 
House Select Committee on Assassina¬ 
tions. Said Louis Stokes, chairman of the 
committee- “My real concern is wheth¬ 
er Ray was lured into this escape and, 
if so, whether for the purpose of killing 
him to stop him from talking ” 

Traditional Break. With Ray back 
in a cell, Stokes admitted. “There now 


ilton Jordan, in charge of Jewish issues, 
invited key Senators to breakfast to dis¬ 
cuss the Middle East Vice President 
Walter Mondale was sent to San Fran¬ 
cisco to deliver a foreign policy address 
on the Middle East, stressing the fact 
that Israel would not be asked to with¬ 
draw from its occupied territories until 
it was assured of “real peace *' The Pres¬ 
ident spent 40 minutes with visiting Is¬ 
raeli Rabbi Shlomo Goren Carter told 
Goren that he did not expect Israel tore- 
turn completely to its 1967 borders, that 
he did not seek an independent Pales¬ 
tinian state hut one affiliated with Jor¬ 
dan, and that reparations were desirable 
for displaced Jews as well as Arabs 

Carter’s strained relationship with 
the Jewish community is not beyond re¬ 
pair. Says Rabbi Alexander Schindler, 
chairman of the Conference of Presi¬ 
dents of Major American Jewish Orga¬ 
nizations. “There is apprehension. But 
there is no confrontation yet In fact, 
there is gratitude and satisfaction with 
some aspects of Administration policy.” 
Jewish leaders applaud Carter’s strong 
stand on Soviet dissidents, on free em¬ 
igration from Russia, on the anti-boy¬ 
cott legislation. Carter has also in¬ 
creased economic aid to Israel by $400 
million Growing doubts have appar¬ 
ently not caused Jewish leaders to tight¬ 
en their purse strings. Tickets are sell¬ 
ing briskly for a $!,000-a plate Salute 
to* the President dinner to be held this 
week in New York City’s Waldorf 
Astoria. 


down and seized, the last 31 hours after 
Ray. And Ray’s capture--out in the rug¬ 
ged hills, on his own, just as local officials 
had predicted from the start—deflated 
speculation that the assassin had es¬ 
caped from Brushy Mountain, a maxi¬ 
mum-security fortress set down in the 
wilderness, with outside help. 

WARDEN LANE (LEFT) ESCORTING RAY 


appears to be no evidence of outside con¬ 
spiratorial help.” Ray has already talked 
to committee investigators for 25!4 
hours. Stokes had said he wanted to put 
him on the stand to question him about 
Raoul, the mystery man in the prison¬ 
er’s story (and perhaps imagination) 
who, Ray has claimed, drew him into 
the King assassination plot. But such a 
scene, with Ray on camera and all the 



conspiracy buffs waiting for remarks to 
support their theories, is “way down the 
line,” said Stokes 

Initially, Brushy Mountain Warden 
Stonney Lane suspected that some of the 
prison’s employees had helped Ray 
break out. But by last week he too had 
changed his mind. He felt that none of 
his men had aided Ray and the others, 
although he believed some of the prison 
personnel might have been careless. 
Last Thursday Guard Floyd Hooks, 38, 
was dismissed for “negligence on duty”: 
he had been in the manned watchtower 
nearest the point of the escape. Said 
Lane, “This was a traditional break, and 
they ran just like other prisoners.” 

As always, when the steam whistle 
at Brushy Mountain wailed the message 
that prisoners had gone over the wall, 
the chase was led by the men who knew 
the territory best, mountain men who 
have roamed the area since childhood. 
They have caught everyone who has es¬ 
caped from prisons on the site since 1896 
—hundreds of convicts, including those 
who darted away from work detalls out- 
side the walls. 
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, frdth the trackers, not in those moun^ 
tains, where the terrain tunnels new¬ 
comers down into a few paths—the only 
passageways to the outside world and 
freedom (see boxl 

The sounding of the alarm helped 
to knock out the phone system in the 
area when the escape began. So many 
nearby residents called in to find out 
what was the matter that the lines sim¬ 
ply overloaded. 
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Fearful that Tennessee wbutd be¬ 
come notorious as the state jthat let 
King's killer get away, Governor Ray 
Blanton called in state troopers. In ad¬ 
dition, U.S. Attorney General Griffin 
Bell, after consulting with President 
Jimmy Carter, dispatched the FBI to the 
scene. Some 50 agents—many of them 
strangers to Tennessee, let alone the 
Tennessee mountains—took up the 
chase. Five helicopters began circling 


over the area. While techniciaiis used in¬ 
fra-red equipment to try to detect tiny 
changes in the temperature on the floor 
of the woods that might indicate the 
presence of a man. 

The Tennessee mountain men—the 
same breed that produced Sergeant Al¬ 
vin York, who came from 40 miles up 
the road—treated the outsiders as if they 
were so many Inspectors Clouseau in 
pursuit of the Pink Panther Said Guard 


t 


How the Mountain Men Did It 


“You're born here and you go hun¬ 
tin' all your life. You know the sounds 
of the woods at night on a coon hunt. 
Finally it becomes instinct. There are 
probably less than five people here who 
can read a compass, but they know ev¬ 
ery tree in these woods/' So drawled 
Guard Bill Garrison, 45, last week as 
he described to Time Correspondent 
George Taber how the Tennessee moun¬ 
tain men at Brushy Mountain prison 
flushed out and captured James Earl 
Ray in less than 2 l / 2 days 

The veteran trackers who scoured 
the hilly forests, the twisting narrow 
roads, the abandoned cabins and non¬ 
working coal mines around Petros. 
Tenn , are a hardy tribe who know the 
countryside from childhood and can 
read it like Indian scouts. Explains Don 
Daugherty. 44, whose folks have Lived 
in the Brushy area for two centuries: 
“You learn the hills from hearing your 
granddaddy and all /hose old people 
talk You learn where spots like Flag 
Pole or Chimney Top are and how to 
get up and down them. The FBI's maps 
are useless. Someone will make a spot¬ 
ting at Chimney Top, and the FBI will 
still be trying to find out what they mean 
a week from now.” 

■ 

A tracker’s real training comes from 
years of hunting in the thick oak and 
hickory woods or gathering ginseng 
roots, which sell for $75 a pound and 
are used as a tonic to prolong sexual en¬ 
durance. Notes Guard Rich Trail, 20: 
“I've been gtfln' squirrel huntin’ and 
coon huntin’ and ground hog huntin' 
and rabbit huntin’ as long as I can re¬ 
member” Adds Guard Sammy Joe 
Chapman. 33, who caught Ray and the 
last escapee, Douglas Shelton: "Coon 
hunting at night is good training for 
tracking down James Earl Ray and 
those other escapees. It teaches you the 
tricks of the mountain, like traveling at 
night and how to see in the mountains 
in the dark while going through a rough 
thicket.” As a handler of bloodhounds. 
Chapman is known to his fellow guards 
as a “dog boy”; to the inmates, he is a 
feared “sniffer.” 


One of the most reliable methods 
used by the mountain men to run down 
a fitting inmate is that used for cap¬ 



turing any animal—th®takeout. Ex¬ 
plains Daugherty, who reckons that he 
has chased down some 200 escaped men 
since 1963: "You’ll hunker down there 
for six or maybe eight hours and you 
won’t make a sound. You aren't sup¬ 
posed to talk or move or smoke—why 
do you think w r e chew tobacco 9 If it's 
daytime you hide behind a tree or a 
log. Sure enough, before long, you'll 
hear the criminal or sec him. It's just 
like any hunting.” Adds Daugherty: 
“We know where every holler goes, and 
we know the ways that animals or men 
react in the woods. A tired man turns 
downhill, so you start looking for down¬ 
hill tracks.” 

Finding telltale signs of a man on 
the run is no job for a novice Garrison, 
who spotted the trail that eventually led 
to Ray’s seizure, can tell approximately 
how long ago some underbrush was 
shoved aside or crushed by men s feet, 
simply by the color of the brush—a fresh 
break has almost no discoloration, but 
an older break is brownish. Garrison can 
also determine if a convict has a part¬ 
ner traveling with him by noting that a 
twig has been bent back or broken shoul¬ 
der-high. “There's almost an instinct for 
the first person to push the branch back, 
so it doesn’t hit the second guy in the 
face.” Another sure sign that his quarry 
is a criminal and not a hunter, accord¬ 
ing to Garrison, is whether the person 
has entered the high grass. “No one but 
someone on the run would go into that 
deep grass and vine.” 


The ultimate weapon of any hunt 
in the wilderness is, of course, the blood¬ 
hound. Sammy Joe Chapman, chief su¬ 
pervisor of the Brushy Mountain prison 
kennels, had only two fully trained 
hounds available for the forest searches: 
Sandy and Little Red. The other nine 
were still in training. Consequently the 
FBI brought in its own pack of blood¬ 
hounds But when the feds gave their 
dogs some convicts’ garments to sniff, 
just like they do in the movies, the lo¬ 
cals scoffed. “Pure Hollywood/' said 
one. Chapman put his dogs in pursuit 
by taking them to a single fresh track 
that gave them the scent they followed 
through the woods. 

■ 

Prisoners resort to all sorts of 
stratagems to throw a dog off the 
trail. Some escapees have sprinkled pep¬ 
per on their shoes or changed clothes 
—to no avail. Sloshing through a stream 
works, at least until the fugitive steps 
on dry ground and the dog is able to 
pick up the scent again. Surprisingly, a 
runaway's best defense is dry weather, 
which can often blend all local smells 
together, making them indistinguish¬ 
able to a hound. Thus when thunder¬ 
storms hit the Cumberlands last week 
after a dry spell, Don Daugherty knew 
by his old mountaineer's instinct that 
Ray’s hours of freedom were coming 
to an end. “Rain washes out the for¬ 
est/' he says, “and makes all scents 
new and tracking a lot easier” Bui, ad¬ 
mits Sammy Joe Chapman, “for a 49- 
year-old man who didn’t know the 
mountains. James Earl Ray really didn’t 
do bad.” 





£»tt Daugherty.' - rou qon i go nam&$ 
your lights around and telling him where 
you're at. I was sitting humped up real 
quiet when they [the FBI] came roaring 
through and flashed a spotlight on me.” 
The FBI insists that it was circumspect, 
but Guard Bill Garrison declared, “We 
would have had them all back in twelve, 
15 hours if everyone woulda left us alone. 
The hell with all those damn machines 
the FBI brung ” 

Once over the wall, the six escapees 
had split up quickly. The three planners 
—Ray, his cellmate Earl Hill Jr. (a lifer 
for murder and rape) and Douglas Shel¬ 
ton (serving 63 to 65 years for murder 
and assault) headed north. Moving 
mainly at night, holing up by day. the 



three traveled unpaved back roads past 
slag heaps and thick forests. The trio 
carelessly left behind a trail of gum 
wrappers—telltale pieces of confetti that 
stood out against the greens and browns 
of the mountain roads. The men had a 4- 
sq.-in. map of the area that had been 
cut from a road map, and they had mon¬ 
ey enough: Ray had $290 when he was 
picked up, a sum he could easily have 
saved from his $35-a-month salary as a 
shirt presser in the laundry. The three 
kept close to Route 116, where they 
could hear passing cars. 

As the guards and the bloodhounds 
followed the trail, they had to cope with 
an unfamiliar hazard: the press. Using 
“scanners” to monitor police radio chan¬ 
nels. reporters were often at the spot of a 
reported sighting before the guards and 
dogs. Journalists tramping around the 
woods so mixed and mingled the scent 
that the hounds were thrown off. The 
cops put out some false leads on the ra¬ 
dio; eavesdropping reporters pell-melled 
aft to another hill miles away, and the 
i' ^tts^ckers were able to get back to work. 


• Apow nctigm sun&y, Guam Governor MJcnaetuuKiuas xmsmjm?? 

risdet found *lra>rint near a road used may have a more precisely tailored *6*:-; 
for carrying jug off Route 116. lution. Having already cut off welfare 

Armed with '&shotgua and a revolver, payments for Childless adults capable of 

he set out on the trail. Pot eight hOux% holding jobs, Dukakis last week revealed 
he stayed on the search, finding ait oc- details of a “work experience program” 


casional footprint or a broken vine or a 
gum wrapper. Art one point, he was 
called back tatjheartquarters by radio to 
follow anothei lead, but disobeyed or¬ 
ders and stayed on the hot track. 

At 8 p m/Oarrison went back to 
prison to get |fwO bloodhounds. At 11 
p.m. he and scjtfte' others captured Hill, 
Ray’s baby-fas^ cellmate, by a burned- 
out cabin. The^iogS then led the guards 
to the New R here Ray had hoped 
to lose his For a time, he 

succeeded, rur i&rig Upstream for about 
600 yds. Look dg for the trail, Sammy 
Joe Chapman and Johnny Newburg 
headed upri\*:r with two fresh dogs: 
Sandy and J*lle Red. a pair of 14- 
month-old fen ces. The hounds quickly 
picked up Ray's trail. In a fury, they 
took off up the river toward the Cum¬ 
berland strip mine. 

Tugged by his dogs, Chapman tried 
to dodge the blackberry bushes and oak 
and hickory trees revealed in the pale 
light of the lamp on his miner’s helmet. 
The desperate Ray headed uphill, past a 
gravel road used for hauling coal. Chap¬ 
man could hear him crashing through 
the bush. For a man who had been on the 
run for more than two days, Ray showed 
remarkable endurance. All the hours he 
had spent in the prison yard playing vol¬ 
leyball to develop his legs and lungs were 
paying off—fora while. 

Suddenly, high up on Usher Top 
Mountain, hundreds of feet above the 
river, everything in the darkened forest 
turned silent. Chapman pulled his Smith 
& Wesson 38-cal. Chiefs Special from 
his shoulder holster. At 2 10 a.m. Sandy 
led him to a pile of wet leaves and be¬ 
gan wagging her tail. Beneath the fo¬ 
liage, Ray was lying on his back with 
his arms straight out, as though he had 
been crucified. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Working on Welfare 

Would-be welfare reformers have 
long raised a basic question: Why not re¬ 
quire able-bodied people on the dole to 
perform worthwhile labor for their 
checks? Five years ago, California’s then 
Governor Ronald Reagan introduced an 
ambitious program for providing chores 
or “training” for all healthy adult re¬ 
cipients, except for mothers with chil¬ 
dren under six. The legislature voted to 
abolish it less than three years later, 
however, amid charges that it constitut¬ 
ed slave labor. Last year New York City 
revived a similar program targeted 
mainly at some 50,000 men and women 
without children and found work of sorts 
for 5,700 of them in city agencies. 

Hofr Maasadwctta" JQdmoemtic 


for men with families. Beginning m Sep¬ 
tember, some Massachusetts fa- ^ 
there who have bc otyn blcss for two yeafrs 
will have to work^Hfc a government or 
nonprofit agency for three days a \yedk, t > 
96 hou»jjL jponth. The penalty fcfe*®e^ 
fusal: croial of the father's share of 
checksfiB^Hipderthe classification ^of 
“aid to families with de^endent chil¬ 
dren,” the costliest catcgory^of welfare. 

Dukakis’ workfare scheme repre¬ 
sents a novel attempt to zero in on the 
most exasperating welfare problem of 
all: the consistent failure of men, phys¬ 
ically fit and in need of work to support 
families, to find jobs, either through state 
agencies or*the federal work incentive 
program. Workfare confronts one legal 
hazard that could destroy it: Congress 
has enacted a law that bars the use of 
federal welfare funds as salaries, and the 
U S. Government matches the state’s 
$11 million contribution for jobless fa¬ 
thers of needy families. Dukakis’ aides 
have discovered, however, that author¬ 
ities in Utah have been getting around 
this problem for three years with a 
“work experience and training project.” 
The Utah plan, covering approximately 
475 welfare recipients at a time, pays 
no wages as such. But it does provide 
transportation and other minimal ex¬ 
penses for three days a week of “on-the- 
job training” in tasks ranging from tree 
planting to house painting to typing. 

New Experience. Dukakis argues 
that workfare may provide the new Ad¬ 
ministration with the formula it needs 
to put some of President Carter’s own 
ideas on welfare into effect. Says the 
Governor- “Carter is committed to a re¬ 
form that distinguishes for the first time 
between employable and unemployable 
people, and only the unemployable will 
be eligible for welfare benefits. The em¬ 
ployable will be offered a job.”* The ar¬ 
chitect of workfare in Massachusetts is. 
Richard Anderson, the state's assistant 
secretary of economic and mttgpower af¬ 
fairs. He figures the pr$fcram will cost 
$700,000 a year but eventually will save 
the state $2 million annually. Anderson 
claims that 25% of tfieiathers in the pre*■ 
gram will fin^j^ctf*within several 
months, tharffts to their new “experi¬ 
ence,” and that another 25% will be 
dropped from the welfare rolls for fail¬ 
ing to show up. 

The program has its strong critics. 
One member of Dukakis’ own welfare 
advisory council derides it as “a fool¬ 
hardy adventure, conceived in haste, 
doomed to failure and meant to punish 
the poor.” But workfare seems assured 
of political popularity in a state that still 
prides itself on its Puritan work ethic. 

•Of more than 16 million welfare recipient* in 
the U.S. r approximately 1.5 miUioo are edmad* 
.Md'n'iwrtK 




METS BOARD CHAIRMAN M. DONALD ORANT MCTS FAN VOTES ON THE DEAL TOM SEAVER AFTER TRADE 


SPORT 


How the Franchise Went West 


He had been baseball’s golden boy, 
the handsome hero with the strong right 
arm who almost singlehanded wrought 
the Miracle of 1969—the young New 
York Mets’ rise from happy-shabby ob¬ 
scurity to a World Series championship. 
Jn eleven seasons with the team, Tom 
Seaver had won the Cy Young Award 
three times. Only two. weeks ago, in a 
game against the Cincinnati Reds, he 
chalked up the 42th shutout of his ca¬ 
reer, and in the process struck out ten 
Reds batters. This brought his lifetime 
strikeout total to 2,400 and pulled him 
ahead of Sandy Koufax (2,396 strike¬ 
outs) on the list of alltime strikeout lead¬ 
ers. The game was held up for three min¬ 
utes as the Mets’ faithful in New York’s 
Shea Stadium stood to cheer. 

After months of acrimonious bick¬ 
ering between Seaver and his team's 
front office, Mets fans seemed to sense 
that the game would be his farewell to 
New York. Sure enough, just hours be¬ 
fore the trading deadline last week, the 
star, known among Mets fans as “the 
Franchise,” was dispatched to the Cin¬ 
cinnati Reds for second-year Pitcher Pat 
Zachry, Utility Infielder Doug Flynn 
and two minor leaguers. 

The trade, one of the most dramat¬ 
ic in baseball history, climaxed a 16- 
month dispute between a proud—if 
sometimes preachy—player and a stub¬ 
born management. Early in 1976, when 
Seaver balked at signing a new contract, 
Mets Board Chairman M. Donald Grant 
huffed that the pitcher was an “ingrate” 
who cared more abdut his wallet than 
his team. Seaver lashed back: “My loy¬ 
alty is to my family.” The war was on. 
B0th men took to airing their views 

y 



carried on the dispute in the New York 
tabloids. Eventually, Seaver signed a 
three-year contract fixing his salary at 
$225,000 per year, with elaborate per¬ 
formance clauses, eg., bonus clauses 
which could increase his pay to $260,000 
annually. But the damage had been 
done: Grant had threatened a trade, thus 
making a once unthinkable idea sudden¬ 
ly thinkable. 

Irate Fans. Neither the Mets nor 
Seaver had had a good year in 1976. 
The team finished third in the Nation¬ 
al League's Eastern Division. Atten¬ 
dance slipped, and with interest pick¬ 
ing up in the Yankees, New Yorkers 
began to regard the Mets less as lovable 
losers than as just losers, period. Seaver 
pitched well, but was hobbled by the 
Mets’ impotent offense the .246 team 
batting average was the lowest in the 
major leagues. When training opened 
this year, Seaver openly criticized 
Grant’s refusal to enter the free-agent 
draft in search of needed hitting talent. 
Grant was also locked in a contract dis¬ 
pute with Slugger Dave Kingman, the 
team's single long-ball threat, and the ef¬ 
fect of another round of debilitating ne¬ 
gotiations showed up in Kingman’s per¬ 
formance. Still unsigned, he was traded 
to the San Diego Padres within hours 
after Seaver was sent to the Reds. 

In Seaver's view, Grant’s tightfisted, 
upaggressive management consigned 
the club to a mediocre fbture. He asked 
that his contract be renegotiated. Grant, 
a Wall Street stockbroker, issued a state¬ 
ment outlining club policy against rene¬ 
gotiation, adding by way of explanation 
that “the contract is the fundamental 
cornerstone of our country and baseball 
as well.” Server asked to be traded. 
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As the trading deadline neared, Sea¬ 
ver had second thoughts and appealed 
to Mets President Lorinda de Roulet, 
daughter of the late Joan Whitney Pay- 
son. the club’s founder. “Tom had at 
least four conversations with Mother,*’ 
said Whitney de Roulet, 23, a Mets pub¬ 
lic relations aide. ”1 felt that the talks 
were working out well and that Tom 
would remain with us.” Indeed, Seaver 
left the dugout the night before he was 
traded to confer by telephone with Mrs. 
De Roulet. An agreement was appar¬ 
ently worked out. But next day, Seaver 
heard about a story by New York News 
Sports Columnist Dick Young, a staunch 
backer of Grant (Young’s son-in-law is 
a Mets employee). The piece contained 
a belittling reference to Seaver and his 
wife Nancy. Seaver promptly called the 
Mets front office and announced: “Ev¬ 
erything is off. I want out.” That eve¬ 
ning, to the unbounded joy of Cincin¬ 
nati fans, he was a Red. 

The Mets* switchboards were 
jammed by irate callers protesting the 
trade. The 8,915 fans who turned out 
for the first Seaver-less game in Shea 
came primarily to display their disgust 
through caustic banners. Shortstop Bud 
Harrelson, the star pitcher’s close friend, 
found a much-coveted radio waiting in 
his locker after a tearftil flight back from 
Atlanta. Said Harrelson: “That radio of 
his has been in the clubhouse since the 
beginning of time. I couldn't take it 
home because it’s like part of the ball¬ 
park itself. That part of him is still here.” 
For New York baseball fans, it is small 
consolation. For the rest of the league, 
Seaver’s transplantation is terrifying 
news. At week's end baseball’s best 
pitcher led baseball’s best team to a 6-0 
victory over Montreal. Seaver gave up 
only three hits, and made two himself, 
in his first start for the Reds. 
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“The silence was deafening jn 
Washington's Kennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts—as it always is dur¬ 
ing a performance by French Mime 
Marcel Marceau. A studious Amy Car¬ 
ter, sitting on her father s knee, diligent¬ 
ly read over the program notes, some¬ 
what unnecessary labor considering the 
French mimic’s talent for making him¬ 
self wordlessly understood. After the 
performance, the presidential party paid 
a visit backstage. Jimmy Carter pro¬ 
nounced the mime’s work “absolutely 
unbelievable." and said he was most im- 


War Again " Said Marceau: “This is the 
greatest honor that could be paid to a 
Frenchman." 

■ 

Some might consider Rock Star Al¬ 
ice Cooper to be oral rot personified. Lit¬ 
tle do they know Having dabbled with 
pythons and hanging by the neck, the 
hairy exponent of amplified Grand 
Guignol is rooting for pearly whiteness 
v. yucky blackness on his latest road 
tour, beginning this week. To that end. 
Cooper (a.k.a. Vincent Damon Fufnier) 
has added four dancing molars to his 



RUBYE BEATTIE LOOKING VERY FAMILIAR 

a masticating mastodon Says he: 
can never be too big for oral hygien 
Fangs a lot. 

■ 

Her birthday happens to be June 







but afterward, some of the more curi¬ 
ous Japanese reporters were still polite¬ 
ly buttonholing U.S. embassy officials to 
find out what on earth the honorable 
gentleman had said. 

■ 

“Do you know what it's like to be 
mobbed by 500 people coming at you 
from different directions?'' moans Ru¬ 
by* B*atH*, who does. “I understand 
why they have Secret Service agents. 1 ' 
Rubye’s knowledge of hungry throngs 
derives from one striking fact: she is a 
dead ringer for First Lady Rosalynn Car¬ 
ter. The fortyish Beverly Hills housewife 
did not really take note of the resem¬ 
blance until Rosalynn appeared on the 
cover of People magazine last Novem¬ 
ber and friends around the country del¬ 
uged Rubye with wittily inscribed cop¬ 
ies. Now she hopes to get on a TV show 
or tworand has got herself an agent (who 
also manages a Jimmy Carter look- 
alike). There is, however, one little dif¬ 
ference between Rubye and Rosalynn. 
Rubye is a Republican. 

■ 

“My dropping out of college was a 
family agreement/' says Gerald Ford's 
daughter, Susan, who left the University 
of Kansas last month to become a pho¬ 
tographer. “My parents are proud that 
at my age I already have a career when 
most kids don't." Only 19, she has wast¬ 
ed little time in landing a toothsome as¬ 
signment. Susan arrives at Martha's 
Vineyard this week to begin work as spe¬ 
cial photographer on the set of Jaws 2. 
The glitter of the silver screen has few at¬ 
tractions, however, for her brother 
$t*ve, 21. After rehearsing last week for 
the part of Tom, the young jock foot¬ 
ball player, in the film version of the 
50s musical Grease , Steve decided that 



SUSAN FORD LEAVING ONLOOKER GAPING AT THE CHALLENGE OF HER NSW ASSIGNMENT 
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Alaska’s Line 

Priced at $9 billion, the Alaska oil 
pipeline is the most expensive privately 
financed construction project in history. 

In keeping with its grandeur and tech¬ 
nical sophistication, it has produced un¬ 
precedented engineering, financial, en¬ 
vironmental and legal headaches. Not 
all have been alleviated; surprisingly, in 
view of the U S. energy pinch, the pipe¬ 
line's operators are most uncertain 
where they can market all the oil that 
the line will transport (there has even 
been talk of shipping some to Japan), 
Nonetheless, this week—nearly a dec¬ 
ade after the project's conception and 
more than three years after construction 
started—the Alaska pipeline begins car¬ 
rying its first oil through nearly 800 
miles of forbidding wilderness, from 
Prudhoe Bay north of the Arctic Circle 
to the warm-water port of Valdez, which 
is 120 miles east of Anchorage. 

0 It will be a slow, carefully monitored 
| journey. First, 6 million cu. ft. of nitro- 
* gen will be blown through the pipeline 
o to purge air from the system, reducing 
l the threat of oil-vapor explosions. Next, 

5 a cylindrical plug, called a “pig," will 
5 be shoved into the line. Finally, after a 
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Starts Piping—At Last 


signal from Valdez, workmen will open 
valves at Prudhoe, allowing long-capped 
crude to till the line behind the pig. The 
moving oil will push the pig through the 
48-in.-diameter steel pipe at 1 m.p.h. As 
it goes, the cylinder will shove out of 
the pipe any refuse that may be con¬ 
tained (for example, tools left behind by 
forgetful workmen) and emit beeps in¬ 
dicating its location. Eight pumping sta¬ 
tions will help the oil push the pig along, 
and walking inspection crews will es¬ 
cort the cylinder, monitoring its signals. 

The oil will pass over or under 800 
streams and rivers, including the Yu¬ 
kon. It will rise 4,800 ft. into the Brooks 
Mountain Range, swoop down east of 
Fairbanks, rise 3,300 ft in the Alaska 
Range, and eventually drop into half- 
million-bbl. storage tanks in Valdez to 
await loading on tankers. The trip will 
take a month, longer if trouble turns up 
But if all goes well, an uninterrupted rib¬ 
bon of oil—9 million bbl. just to fill the 
pipeline—should stretch across the 
Alaskan tundra by mid-July. The flow 
will be stepped up gradually, reaching 
600.000 bbl. daily by August, 1.2 mil¬ 
lion bbl. in October. 

That would be enough to cut U S. de¬ 
pendence on foreign oil by 14%— assum¬ 
ing all the oil is used in the U S.—and re¬ 
duce the nation's bill for imported crude 
by $6 billion in 1978. Currently, the U S. 
uses 17.2 million bbl. daily, of which 


the road that parallels it is that they're 
there." With them come nightmares of 
a pipeline road spotted with McDonald's 
drive-ins, Exxon stations. Holiday Inns, 
7-Eleven stores and the other trappings 
of mobile America. 

The line bristles with care for its sur¬ 
roundings. About half of the line is el¬ 
evated. protecting Alaska's fragile per¬ 
mafrost from melting under the 180°F. 
temperature of the oil as it leaves the 
ground at Prudhoe. More than four miles 
of the underground sections are special¬ 
ly insulated. Refrigerated brine is 
pumped through pipes beneath the pipe¬ 
line to protect the permafrost 

Four hundred underpasses and 
pathways over buried pipe are provided 
for migrating Alaskan wildlife. Some 
sectors of the pipe are flexible enough 
to withstand earthquakes that register 
8.5 on the Richter scale - greater than 
the devastating 1964 Alaska quake that 
destroyed 30 blocks of downtown An¬ 
chorage The entire system can be shut 
down in ten minutes if the pipeline 
breaks. A maximum of 50,000 bbl can 
spill; valves at various intervals can be 
turned to stop the flow 

Strangely, now that the pipeline is 
completed, there is no place for all the 
oil to go Government officials and exec¬ 
utives of Alyeska Pipeline Service Co , 
the eight-company consortium* that 
built the line, overestimated demand for 


slightly more than half is imported. The 
proven reserves of Prudhoe Bay are 9 6 
billion bbl., enough to keep the pipeline 
busy for 20 years. The line will not be 
formally dedicated until Oct. 8, when it 
will be in full operation and a number of 
tankers will have been loaded 

Pipes Under Pipes. First pioposed 
in 1969, more than a year after the At¬ 
lantic Richfield Co. (Arco) struck oil at 
Prudhoe Bay, the pipeline ran into one 
delaying tactic after another. Alaska's 
natives—Eskimos, Aleuts and Indians 
—pressed for and won a federal law 
guaranteeing them a share of the pipe¬ 
line's riches. Environmentalists insisted 
that the wildest of America's frontiers be 
protected, its delicate balance of nature 
left undisturbed. Not until the spring of 
1974 did the bulldozers start moving, 
they began then only because the Arab 
oil embargo pressured Congress into 
passing a law giving the go-ahead. 

The actual pipeline is sounder and 
more intelligently conceived than the 
one originally planned. It does not 


the oil’s natural market: the West Coast 
Between the time that oil was discovered 
and this week's turn-on, the nation went 
through two recessions, and the growth 
of oil demand has stowed, especially in 
California. Existing West Coast refiner¬ 
ies could handle only a little more than 
half the pipeline’s output by year's end 
—and they would require expensive ad¬ 
justments to do even that. 

What to do with the surplus? Haifa 
dozen plans have been proposed One is 
to land the crude at Long Beach, Calif, 
and pump it into Sohio’s idle California- 
Texas gas pipeline, which would feed 
pipeline systems in the energy-short 
Midwest. Environmentalists object that 
vapors from unloading tankers would 
further foul California’s air. 

Even if the objections could be over¬ 
come, there would still be an oil over¬ 
flow until one or another of the schemes 
could go into effect. As a temporary, 
though unlikely, patch, it has been sug¬ 
gested that the U.S. export Alaskan 
crude to Japan, swapping it for part of 


please everyone. Says Guy Martin, As¬ 
sistant Secretary of the Interior for Land 



Japan's supply of oil from the Middle 
East. But that would require presidential 

* Amerada Hess, Arco, Sohio. Exxon. Mobil, Phil¬ 
lips, Union sod British Petroleum, 


approval and congressional concur¬ 
rence. The President’s decision is ex¬ 
pected this week or next. The only other 
immediate way to use all the oil would 
be to ship it by tanker through the Pan¬ 
ama Canal to the U.S. Gulf Coast, a long 
and expensive haul. 

Whoever buys the oil, the companies 
that discovered it and built the pipeline 
stand to earn staggering revenues from 
their investment—$5 billion annually if 
the U.S. economy continues to recover 
The companies with the largest stake 
in the pipeline would be Sohio, Arco and 
Exxon. Already, seven of the eight con¬ 
sortium companies have filed proposed 
shipping charges with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission They are stiff, 
ranging from $6 04 to $6.44 per bbl. just 
to get the crude from Prudhoe Bay to 
Valdez. 

Camps for Sale. Last week the Jus¬ 
tice Department complained to the ICC 
that the charges could be as much as $2 
too high. If the commission orders a cut, 
it would benefit not the consumer but the 
state of Alaska. The consumer will prob¬ 
ably wind up paying the same price as 
for imported oil, now $13.50 per bbl. If 
the pipeline tariff goes down, the compa¬ 
nies that own the line can make up most 
of the difference by paying their produc¬ 
ing subsidiaries a higher price at the 
wellhead to pump the oil out of the 
North Slope. And their arrangement 
with the state declares that the higher 
the price at the wellhead, the higher the 
revenue payments to Alaska. 

The state could collect up to $431 
million in royalties and taxes on the oil 
operations next year but still could use 
more. With the end of the pipeline build¬ 
ing boom, Alaska's unemployment rate 
has doubled, to 15.4%. Gone are the 
weekly wages of $1,000 and more. The 
high pay kept labor strife down but 
drove pipeline costs up. As Assistant 
Secretary Martin acknowledges, “The 
pipeline traded money for time.” Some 
$250 million worth of campsites along 
the route have been shut down and put 
up for sale Only about 1,000 people will 
continue to manage the line and the 
drilling equipment at Prudhoe Bay. 

Another great pipeline project is on 
the horizon. Three groups are vying to 
build a line to carry out the North 
Slope’s vast natural gas reserves One 
line would parallel the oil pipe, the other 
two would swing across Canada into the 
U.S. The Canadian government is ex¬ 
pected to decide in August whether to 
approve one, or neither, of these routes, 
and the Carter Administration has until 
Dec. 1 to choose one of the three. Each 
carries a price tag of $8 billion to $ 11 bil¬ 
lion, but nobody doubts that by the time 
the job is finished—probably before 
1985—it will comfortably exceed the big 
oil line as the costliest private building 
project in history. 





California in Eupeptic Color 


Some landscapes were invented by 
painters and carry their names. The 
stone farmhouse on a lavender Proven¬ 
cal hill proclaims Cfeinne, the shuttered 
hotel room with a blue glimpse of sea be¬ 
yond a curlicued balcony announces 
Matisse. On a less exalted level, can one 
drive through rural Pennsylvania and 
not think of Andrew Wyeth 7 It happens 
in California too, thiough the work of 
Richard Diebcnkorn 

If one has admired Diebenkorn's 
paintings of the late '50s. like Balcony, 
1958, or View from the Porch, 1959, one 
comes to see the coastal suburbs of Cal- 


work was described-as abstract expres¬ 
sionism (the New York style par ex¬ 
cellence) diluted for West Coast pal¬ 
ates. If not unserious, at least it was 
not major “It was always a putdown 
for me in the ’50s," recalls Diebcnkorn. 
55. a big, reticent man with a no-non- 
sense bearing. “There were, one was 
told, all the New York artists doing 
strietty abstract painting: but according 
to Art News I was nothing but a land¬ 
scapist. I resented being cut out from 
the rest, some of whom were as much 
or as little landscapists as myself.” 

No fear of that now. Diebenkorn’s 


The curious thing is that, in hind¬ 
sight. the once criticized swings between 
abstract and figurative in Diebenkorn’s 
work seem not to matter. Beyond them, 
one sees the profound consistency with 
which he has pursued his essential lan¬ 
guage as a painter—how the zigzagging 
pipes under the basin in Corner of Studio 
— Sink, 1963, relate to the angular chops 
of dark shadow in his earlier Berkeley 
landscapes, and are exquisitely refined 
in the later Ocean Parks; how the vit¬ 
reous transparencies of his Californian 
rooms in the late ’50s, gndded by mul- 
tions and tabletops, become the sharp 
glazed intercuts of Ocean Park No. 83, 
1975. 

The Ocean Parks, the monumental 


lfornia in terms of them Parallels of retrospective of more than 130 works. 



RICHARD DIEBENKORN GESTURES TO MAKE A POINT AMONG HIS OCEAN PARK PAINTINGS 

"It was always a putdown for me . . . / resented being cut out." 


white curb and bright green lawn, the 
rising streets and bright evanescent 
houses, the thickly painted figures with 
features eroded by light, the sharp eu¬ 
peptic color—emerald, persimmon, rust, 
ultramarine: the work was a discovery, 
a naming. For a time most young paint¬ 
ers in the San Francisco Bay Area, 
where Diebenkorn studied and taught 
art in the late '40s and 50s, tried to do 


originally organized by the Albright- 
Knox Art Gallery m Buffalo and now 
at New York’s Whitney Museum, is as 
masterly a demonstration of a sensibility 
in growth as any living painter could 
set forth. He is not, as the condescending 
tag once read, a California artist, but a 
world figure. He is not an avant-gardist 
either, and his work keeps alluding to 
its sources: the color to Bonnard and 


series of paintings Diebenkorn began 
in 1967 and named after the Los An¬ 
geles suburb where he now lives, have 
attracted their share of hyperbole. One 
New York critic likened them to both 
Rubens' Marie de Medici cycle in the 
Louvre and Mantegna’s frescoes in the 
Ducal Palace in Mantua—which may 
be the silliest indulgence since Truman 
Capote last compared himself to Mar¬ 
cel Proust. However, they are certainly 
among the most beautiful declamations 
in the language of the brush to have 
been uttered anywhere in the past 20 
years 

Hidden by Veils. Diebenkorn's art 
is about sensuous pleasure, qualified and 
tightened by an acute sense of instabil¬ 
ity: through the paradise of paint, a San 
Andreas fault runs. The syntax of Die¬ 
benkorn s marks is delectable in itself 
One is made witness to the process of 
painting how this too obtrusive yellow 
is cut back, leaving the ghost of itself 
along a charcoal line, how that 45° cut 
is sharpened, then blurred, then hidden 
by veils of overpainting To scan the sur¬ 
face of a big Ocean Park is to watch 
these inflections become a kind of trans¬ 
parency, bathing the text. 

Within limits, the paintings still al¬ 
lude to landscape. In 1970 Diebenkorn 
was asked to photograph some Califor¬ 
nia irrigation works, from the air, for 
the C.S. Bureau of Water Reclamation. 
The landscape was flat, almost a 
stretched canvas: pages and planes of 
earth, cross-cut by long ditches. Mixed 
with the crystalline light and soft brisk 
colors of the Pacific Coast, that mem¬ 
ory provided at least some of the ma¬ 
terial for the Ocean Parks. But not all; 
the paintings are much more than tra¬ 
ditional landscapes 


it, or something like it. 

Landscape as Cop-Out. These 
paintings, central to the so-called West 
Coast look, were the figurative works 
of a man who had once been an ab¬ 
stract painter and would become one 
again; purist criticism gave them short 
shrift. Landscape was regarded as the 
abstractionist’s cop-out. Diebenkorn's 


Matisse, the strong, fractionally unstable 
drawing to Mondrian and Matisse again. 
Diebenkorn's best paintings mediate be¬ 
tween the moral duty to acknowledge 
the ancestor and the desire to claim one's 
own experience as unique, unrepeatable. 

In short, he is a thoroughly traditional < 
artist, for whose work the words ‘’high s 
seriousness" might have been invented. < 


They are the medium for one of the 
most exhilarating meditations on struc¬ 
ture—the tradition being that of pre- 
1914 Matisse and post-1918 Mondrian 
—evej;conducted by an American artist. 
There are perhaps a dozen living paint¬ 
ers who vindicate painting's claim to be 
still a major art. Richard Diebenkorn is 
one of them. 
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and you'll receive FORTUNE—the monthly journal of 
international business, industry and finance—at the 
special low introductory rate. 

If the card is missing, write FORTUNE c/o TIME- 
LIFE International (Nederland) B.V., Ottho Heldring- 
straat 5, Amsterdam 1018, The Netherlands. 
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Victorian Renaissance Man 


WILLIAM MORRIS 

by E.P. THOMPSON 

829 pages. Pantheon. $17.95. 

Of all the Victorians, William Mor¬ 
ris perhaps came closest to filling the 
outline of that egregious myth, the Re¬ 
naissance Man. Only his socialist con¬ 
victions made him turn down the post 
of Poet Laureate after Tennyson died 
He translated the Icelandic sagas into 
English, wrote News from Nowhere, one 
of the best Utopian novels in 
the history of that genre, and 
was a charter member of the 
Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. 

With John Ruskin. he was an 
influential agitator for main¬ 
taining the integrity of the 
architectural past; dozens of 
developers and architectural 
opportunists had cause to fear 
the voice of the Anti-Scrape, 
as Morris called his Society 
for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings 

Connective Tissue. He 

was the greatest designer of 
his age. Morris' workshops at 
Red House and Kclmscott of¬ 
fered as radical a challenge 
to English mass fabrication 
with its textiles, furniture and 
printed papers as, 70 years 
later, the Bauhaus would pre¬ 
sent to industrial manufac¬ 
ture in the 20th century As 
book printer, weaver of tap¬ 
estries, furniture designer and 
stained-glass worker. Morris 
consistently turned out the 
best work of anyone m Vic¬ 
torian England. Moreover, he 
was one of the century’s ma¬ 
jor social thinkers. 

Yet within 50 years of his 
death in 1896, the man s rep¬ 
utation had shrunk to a few 
yards of chintz and flowered 
wallpaper. This forceful and 
articulate genius had receded I 

into a green limbo where theprote 

Pre-Raphaelite ghosts lisped Was it al 
harmlessly to one another. 

He was posthumously seen as a back¬ 
ward-looking fabulist, a quaint Victori¬ 
an period piece. The visions of a great 
radical socialist were diminished and 
finally lost. Yet in life they absorbed his 
greatest energies. “There is no salvation 
for the unemployed,” he wrote in 1887, 
“but in the general combination of the 
workers for the freedom of labor—for 
the REVOLUTION.” This belief per¬ 
meates the 24 volumes of Morris’ collect¬ 
ed works. Rebellion was the connective 
tissue of his life. For reclamation, Mor¬ 
ris needed the attentions of a Marxist 


historian, that event did not come until 
1955, with the publication of Edward 
Thompson’s William Morris. Romantic 
to Revolutionary . 

The book sank. Republished two 
decades later, it surfaces in a changed 
environment. Morris is the patron saint 
of all craftsmen and communards; inter¬ 
est in his work has revived and a new 
public exists for him. In the meantime, 
E.P Thompson has emerged as one of 
England’s leading historians This was 



THE PROTEAN WILLIAM MORRIS WITH KEtMSCOTT PRESS BORDER 
Was it all to end in a counting-house on a cinder-heap? 

a back- his first book; his second. The Making of t 
Victori- the English Working Class (1963), ( 

a great proved to be a classic—the most ambi- c 

led and tious and imaginative study of English n 

rbed his social history in a generation. Thomp- v 
Mvation son's theme is the self-determination of g 
in 1887, labor: the story of the “swinish multi- ii 

i of the tude”— as Edmund Burke called the la- tl 

»r—for boring poor of England—bringing itself l 

ief per- to consciousness as a class. It is further li 
collect- proclaimed in William Morris. Morris* n 

mecti ve career came late in this epic transforma- a 

n, Mor- tion. The socialist demonstrators ^hose 
Marxist Chicago-style smashing by tjte Ldmfbn p 


police he witnessed in Trafalgar Square 
on “Bloody Sunday” 1887 were the 
grandchildren of the Chartists. Never¬ 
theless Morris was a key figure in the 
history of English socialism, and 
Thompson’s is the first biography to do 
justice to his political thought and so as¬ 
semble the man whole. 

William Morris was the son of a rich 
man, but from adolescence he felt an 
aesthetic revulsion against the excre- 
mental abundance of capitalist produc¬ 
tion. If that was civilization, he wanted 
none of it. “Was it all to end,” he mem¬ 
orably demanded, “in a counting-house 
on top of a cinder-heap, with 
Podsnap’s drawing-room in 
the offing, and a Whig com¬ 
mit^ dealing out cham¬ 
pagne to the rich and marga¬ 
rine to the poor in such 
convenient proportions as 
would make all men content¬ 
ed together, though the plea-' 
sure of the eyes was gone 
from the world, and the place 
of Homer was to be taken by 
Huxley?” The alternative, for 
Morris at Oxford, was a kind 
of dream world of medieval¬ 
ism from which he soon es¬ 
caped. Launcelot and Gue- 
nevere, banners and flowery 
meads—no social program 
could be hung on that; what 
extracted Morris from Pre- 
Raphaelite sentiment was the 
growing resonance he felt be¬ 
tween craft practice and so¬ 
cialist thought. No theory of 
art, the practical aesthete 
realized, could be effective 
without a corresponding the¬ 
ory of society. 

In this way the instinctive 
socialism of Morris’ early lec¬ 
tures and craft practice blos¬ 
somed into what he called “a 
matter of religion.” In 1876 
the man who had decorated 
the Armour and Tapestry 
Room at St. James’s Palace 
made his irrevocable gran 
rifiuto: he resigned his family 
t directorship in the Devon 

? Great Consols Company, 

placed his silk top hat, sym¬ 
bol of capital, on a chair, and sat on it. 
(Perhaps only in Victorian England can 
one imagine this gesture bearing any 
moral weight.) For the next 20 years he 
wore himself out, organizing socialist 
groups, speaking, demonstrating, writ¬ 
ing millions of words, while maintaining 
the vita activa of the workshops and the 
Kelmscott Press. Not until 1883 did Wil¬ 
liam Morris read Marx; all his argu¬ 
ments about the alienation of workers 
arose from his own experience. 

FgT Morris was not, as late 










; logical dreams of a feudal society sans 
feudal authority. “It is not this or that 
tangible steam or brass machine which 
we want to get rid of/* he remarked, “but 
the great intangible machine of com¬ 
mercial tyranny which oppresses the 
lives of all of us.'* It was not the machine 
but its owners who converted skilled into 
unskilled tabor. When Morris advocated 
“simplicity/’ he was not calling for a 
peevish and cloistered asceticism but for 
a clearing away of inessentials. “I de¬ 
mand a free and unfettered animal life 
for man first of all: I demand the utter 
extinction of all asceticism. If we feel the 
least degradation in being amorous, or 
merry, or hungry, or sleepy, we are so far 
bad animals, and therefore miserable 
men.” Thompson's book is not only the 
standard biography of Morris; it makes 
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DETAIL FROM DALI PAINTING 

Vacuous stares and Pucci puppets. 


us realize, as no other writer has done, 
how completely admirable a man this 
Victorian was—how consistent, how 
honest to himself and others, how inca¬ 
pable of cruelly or jargon and, above all, 
how free Robert Hughes 


Shadow Play 

SACRED FAMILIES 

by JO$£ DONOSO 

206 pages. Knopf. $7.95. 

CHARLESTON AND OTHER STORIES 

by jos£ donoso 

192 pages. Godine. $8.95. 

Both translated by andr£e CONRAD 


in the 56 years since Yeats an¬ 
nounced that “the center cannot hold/' 
the literature of disintegration has hard¬ 
ened like concrete. Hemingway’s nada 
and Fitzgerald’s crackup are now pre¬ 
served in cliche. It takes talent and in¬ 
genuity to put a new face on collapse. 
A touch of satire and the surreal have be¬ 


come requisites. 

Jqs 6 Donoso, $3, demonstrated these 
iJn-ipch novels f* This, Sunday 
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Her fattier save her away 
when she wasthree years old. 


i-1 

He had to. Her mother was dead. He was incurably 
ill and could no longer give Angelina food and shelter. 

So like thousands of other destitute boys and girls 
she was brought to one of our Cl homes for care. 

For $12 a month, you can help us save such a child. 
Through our “adoption” program, you can help 
provide a child with medical attention, adequate food, 
education, warm clothes. And hope. 

But please hurry. Write to Mrs. Jeanne Clarke Wxxi, 
Children, Incorporated, Box 5381, Dept. TI-73, 
Richmond, Virginia, U.S.A. 23220. 

I wish to “adopt” a boy Dgirl din- 

Name of Country. 

I will pay $12 a month ($144 a year, U.S. dollars). En¬ 
closed is my gift for □ a full year Q the first month. Please 
send me the child’s name, story, address and picture. I 
understand that I can correspond with my child. Also, I 
may discontinue the “adoption” at any time. 

□ I cannot “adopt” a child, but want to help with $- 

□ I am interested and would like more details. 

Name___ 


Address. 
City_ 


_Statc_ 


_Zip_ 


\bu can “adopt” a child from Africa, Asia, Latin America, Middle 
East, U.S.A. — Appalachian or American Indian children. (Or any 
child of greatest need.) Gifts arc U.S. income tax deductible. 
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Children, Incorporated 
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and The Obscene Bind of Night (I9?3f.; 
He remains confidently cosmopolitan in 
his themes and techniques. Chilean by 
birth, the author was educated at Prince¬ 
ton. spent time as a writer in residence 
at the University of Iowa and currently 
lives on the outskirts of Barcelona, the 
setting for three eerie and witty novel¬ 
las linked m Sacred Families. 

There is nothing sacred or familial 
about the book's characters. Doctors, ar¬ 
chitects. models, painters and intellec¬ 
tuals, they inhabit the chic world of 
urban haute bourgeoisie . Moral conven¬ 
tions and religious convictions have 
been replaced by easy sex and super¬ 
ficial nostalgia. At a party, two women 
sing the ’40s hit Chattanooga Choo - 
Choo, while an argument ensues over 
whether there were three or four An- 
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AUTHOR DONOSO 

Three or four Andrews Sisters. 


drews Sisters. Inane chat, vacuous 
stares, Bauhaus settings and Pucci pup¬ 
pets form a familiar narrative glaze 
But when Donoso starts pulling his 
fanciful strings, a model named Sylvia 
is revealed as a sapient dummy whose 
arms can be popped from their sockets 
and whose features can be wiped away. 
To her lover, Anselmo, Sylvia is an ide¬ 
al of female submissiveness But Sylvia 
has a trick up her armless sleeve. A sub¬ 
tle application of vanishing cream caus¬ 
es Anselmo's sex to disappear—just be¬ 
fore his return home to his wife 

In Green Atom Number Five the peo¬ 
ple seem more inanimate than objects. 
The paintings and furnishings in Rober- 
w to and Marta's “perfect" apartment are 
* removed by friends and mysterious vis¬ 
itors. At times, even the apartment is 
not where it should be As the orderly, 
insulated island of good taste drifts off 
bit by bit, the couple is left naked and 
savage—the opposite of everything in 
their carefully arranged lives. 

w Sylvia returns fully assembled in 
Gaspard de la Nuit as the mother of a 
lonely teen-age boy who wanders the 
of Barcelona whistling * complex 


t . 


Marta: a way of erasing the outside 
world. It is also a way of severing 
Mauricio from his dull, affluent life. The 
tale ends with a prince~and-the-pauper 
twist, when he chariges places with an 
urchin who is his double. 

The stories in Charleston are flat¬ 
ter in tone and more realistic. Yet Do- 
noso’s themes of youthful magic and 
distorted middle-aged passions are still 
evident. Children have the power to 
enchant and destroy; dogs and cats 
provide unusual escapes for the trapped 
and the lonely. Donoso balances lean, 
graceful prose with a sense of the psy¬ 
chological arabesque. It is a fine com¬ 
bination for modern ghost stories in 
which the reader may recognize phan¬ 
toms of himself. R.Z. Sheppard 

Criminal Outrage 

1AI0LAW 

by WILLIAM McILVANNEY 
224 pages. Pantheon. $7.95. 

This novel should surprise those who 
think that the only Scottish murder mys¬ 
tery is Macbeth . Set in contemporary 
Glasgow, it has not a bonny brae nor a 
twirling tartan to its name; but it offers 
an assortment of colorful underworld 
types who demonstrate that tough talk is 
not softened when it is spoken with a 
burr. Laidlaw is also the first police pro¬ 
cedural by Scottish Author William Mc- 
Ilvanney, 41, who has written three ear¬ 
lier novels and a book of poems, none 
published in the U.S. Like the whiskies 
of his native land, Mcllvanncy's debut 
here comes after appropriate aging. 

His novel goes down smoothly and 
with just the right amount of bite. The 
identity of the killer is revealed in the 
opening pages: Tommy Bryson, a young 
homosexual whose attempt to go 
straight results in the sex slaying of a 
Glasgow girl. The question is whether 
the police can get to him before two ri¬ 
val bands of killers, for reasons of their 
own, run Bryson to earth. 

Although Mcllvanney keeps this 
question hanging almost to the end, his 
focus is not on suspense but on a close- 
knit society’s reaction to criminal out¬ 
rage. Detective-Inspector Jack Laidlaw 
is assigned to catch the murderer, but 
he resents the assumption—especially 
rife among his fellow policemen—that 
this process is just the same as caging 
an animal. He argues, instead, that 
"monstrosity's made by false gentility. 
You don't get one without the other. No 
fairies, no monsters. Just people." 

Yet Laidlaw is no bleeding heart. 

"I hate violence so much," he tells a 
colleague, "I don't intend to let any¬ 
body practise it on me with impunity." 
When an enemy on the force confesses 
aloud an urge to "rearrange" Laid law’s 
face, Laidlaw replies: "You should fight 
that. Ifs called a death-wish," A* Wft?Ji- 


piece Vg Ravel.Music is 

ficio what fashion is to Sylvia and what 

the perfect apartment is to Roberto and 


vamtey pieces, him together, Laidlaw 
emerges as a jumble of contradictions, a 
sensitive, intelligent soul performing 
brutal, repetitive work. Indeed, some of 
Laidlaw's ruminations sound like heav¬ 
ier luggage than a functioning police¬ 
man ought to carry: "What's murder but 
a willed absolute, an invented certainty? 
An existential failure of nerve." 

Lilting Music. Such outbursts of 
bookishness threaten to tip the novel 
into a treatise. Fortunately, Mcllvanney 
always manages to regain his balance by 
hitting the streets. His evocations of the 
old city seem etched in ancient stone and 
rubbed with coal dust. Laidlaw runs his 
investigation from a fading hotel: "The 
architecture was Victorian and very 
dirty. It had been cunningly equipped 
with curlicues and excrescences, the 
chief effect of which was to make it an 
enormous gin for drifting soot and aerial 
muck. It stoocf now half-devoured by its 
catch, weighted with years of Glasgow." 

Mcllvanney captures the speech of 
his Glaswegians with similarly high 
fidelity. At first glance, the dialect seems 
designed to try the reader’s patience: "If 
there's no somethin’ wrang wi' her the 
noo, there'll be somethin' wrang wi’ her 
when Ah get ma haunds oan ’er." Grad¬ 
ually, though, the "hoot, mon" appear¬ 
ance of words on the page disappears, 
replaced by the odd, lilting music of 
street, sitting room and pub 

Punsts may want their crime sto¬ 
ries with more matter and less art But 
Mcllvanney has created a hero and 
staked out a terrain that justify his tech¬ 
niques. Late in the novel, Laidlaw sug¬ 
gests that he will be back. It will take a 
few more cases for him to join the ranks 
of Maigret, Martin Beck or Lew Arch¬ 
er, but there is definitely a promising 
new man on the beat. Paul Gray 
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Will the 

passenger who has 
paid full fare 
please come forward. 



A forward cabin on all 747s* is now reserved 
for passengers paying the normal Economy Class fare. 

At first sight, our new Executive You’ll also find there is no movie show 

Cabin won’t seem dramatically different to interrupt your work or your reading, 
from the rest of the Economy Class of our And as a parting bonus, you’ll normally 

747s. be able to leave the aircraft ahead of the 

But when you travel in it, the difference rest of the Economy Class passengers, 
will become very apparent. Eor this cabin If you would like to travel in this 

has been reserved for those who have paid special cabin, be sure to say so when you 
the normal Economy Class fare. make your reservation. 

As well as being separated from the And please check-in early. Our 

other passengers, you’ll enjoy a number Executive Cabin seats only 48. 

of little touches designed to make you feel “It’s nice to have VOU with USf 

more comfortable. 


• This f.ic iliiy is n<tf .tvaildblt* on London Chicago London s^mces 














“So I told my customer the fresh lettuce comes from 
California-and she told me I must be joking!” 


"Being a Hong Kong giocer may not be the 
world s most exciting occupation,” laughs Mrs. L o 
Shin-Kwan, 52, "but it sure has its moments.” 

For Mrs Lo, one of those moments was this 
morning The first customer to her vegetable stall in 
the bustling Wanchai market just couldn’t believe 
the lettuce came all the way from California It was 
too fresh, she said. 

"So I showed her the box it came in,” said 
Mrs. Lo, not one to argue with a customei. "There 
it was in big red letteis 'Produce of California ” 

Crisp and fresh is the way refrigerated containers 
deliver fruit and vegetables to Hong Kong from 
faraway. 

Containerization is lots of different equipment-- 
ships, containers, and special dockyard facilities 
including big cranes that load and unload quickly. 

They all work together as one modern system to 
solve problems like Hong Kong’s, where fresh 
vegetables were often in short supply. Not only are 
perishables delivered market-fresh, containerization 
also makes it possible for market-people like 
Mrs. Lo to sell at very reasonable cost. 

“My customer bought two heads of California 


lettuce after she saw those red letters,” beamed 
Mrs. L o. "At closing time, every head was gone. 
That's the way business has been recently. I’m so 
happy my old dream of opening a small supermarket 
one day is coming back.” 

Mrs. Lo had no idea that the five big cranes that 
unload and speed vegetables to her from Hong 
Kong's container yard were made by Hitachi. Or 
that Hitachi ingenuity —in everything 
from electrical home 
appliances 

to telecommunications 
equipment —has been 
bettering people’s lives 
for 60 years. We re 
dedicated to doing our 
best, making products 
with people like Mrs. 

Lo in mind. 

# HITACHI 

™ Power generation and transmission equipment 
Industrial machmery/Transpoitation equipment 
Communications equipment/Electronics and home appliances 





The Hot New Rich 

To the Editors: 

Some men see things as they are and 
say "Why?" I dream things that never 
were and say "Why not?" 

The above thought, borrowed from 
George Bernard Shaw, states what 1 feel 
is the philosophy of the new rich (June 
13J. Hats off to those who have the zeal 
to make their dreams realities. 

Ann Brook man 
Elkins Park, Pa. 

Of the 15 individuals covered in your 
sketches of the new rich, not one be¬ 
came rich producing necessities of life 
in the U.S. (The closest candidate ap¬ 



parently made his in buying and selling 
coal leases ) 

Tor those who see the doughnut, this 
story illustrates that producers of neces¬ 
sities do not make fortunes because the 
costs of necessities can be low. For those 
who see the hole, it says that we are will¬ 
ing to reward those who produce the 
non-necessities. 

Perhaps that's the real sign of an af¬ 
fluent society. Our necessities are taken 
for granted. 

H.M. Elliott 
Phoenix 

Your article on "The Hot New 
Rich" was an excellent analysis of what 
makes America great. As one of the sub¬ 
jects of the article, I was pleased. 

One thing I would like to correct. 1 
am not associated with Willie Wonka 
in any way, but am merely "Uncle Al, 
the Kiddies' Pal." 

Uncle Al Silverstone 
Oakland, Calif. 

The "Hot New Rich" are over¬ 
priced, overadmired and an indictment 
of thje UJ8. open-market economy. The 
of the Subdause" are the sec- 
Of financial 


fraud on the American public. The most j 
guilty parties of all are the mass media. 
This article graphically endorses finan- I 
ciai inequality. 1 

It must be remembered that 55% of I 
the American workers made less than 
$10,000 in 1976. 

John W. ODay 
Buffalo 

The quote attributed to me with re¬ 
gard to the Sharon Tate tragedy in your 
article "The Sherpas of the Subclause" 
is not only totally inaccurate, but in bad 
taste for anyone to have said. 

Sue Mengers 
l jos Angeles 

Religious Garbage? 

It was with great dismay and utter 
disbelief that 1 learned about the report 
on human sexuality [June 13). I find it 
incredible that some Catholic theolo¬ 
gians are giving their approval to ex¬ 
tramarital sex and teaching that such 
relationships can be "creative and in¬ 
tegrative for all involved." Who repealed 
Gods commandment. Thou shall not 
commit adultery? 

Furthermore, Father Anthony Kos- 
nik and his committee insult the char¬ 
acters and reputations of widowed and 
divorced people by saying that these 
men and women cannot be expected to 
live as though they were "nonsexual be¬ 
ings." This patronizing attitude is an in¬ 
sult to people who arc leading exem¬ 
plary, well-disciplined lives, without 
resorting to extramarital sex. 

This is the kind of cheap, do-it-your¬ 
self theology that shocks all God-fear¬ 
ing people of whatever religious affili¬ 
ation. These theologians are not 
religious leaders offering spiritual food 
to their followers. They are misleading 
the faithful and giving them religious 
garbage to eat 

(The Rev.) Stanley C. Limanowshi 
Boynton Beach, Fla. 

According to the Scriptures, Christ 
said to the woman taken in adultery, 
"Go, and sin no more." Would he, speak¬ 
ing in today's cliches, say something like 
this. "As to your extiamarital affair: 
Was it self-liberating, other-enriching, 
life-serving, creative, integrative and 
joyous? 

“If so, then it was morally accept¬ 
able. Go now, and have a good day." 

D.B . Donnelly 
Ann Arbor , Mich 

The Catholic Theological Society of 
America study on human sexuality is 
not a rejection of official church teach¬ 
ings about sex or a "sweeping challenge" 
to hierarchical views on this subject. 
Quite the contrary, in the committee's 
own words—it gives "particular atten¬ 
tion to magisterial statements regarding 
sexuality" (including an appendix con¬ 
taining the 1975 Vatican declaration on 
sexuality), an& remams faithful to the 
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Green light for Jakarta. 






Control room of Jakarta traffic supervision and 
computer center. 


Jakarta - 5 million inhabitants and still 
rapidly growing - had a major problem in 
common with other large cities: traffic jams. 

This problem has been mastered: 

150 crossings are equipped with Siemens 
traffic control installations. 50 of them, at 


major traffic points, are connected to the 
first traffic control computer in 
South-East Asia - a Siemens VSR 16000 
that optimizes traffic flow by collecting and 
processing the complex data signalled 
to it by the traffic itself. Traffic planning, 
control equipment, process computer, soft¬ 
ware, installation and maintenance - all 
provided by Siemens, all ideally attuned to 
each other. 

This is only one of the many significant 
contributions Siemens has made to the 
infrastructure of Asian countries. Other 
examples are railway signaling systems in 
Pakistan and India; power generation and 
distribution equipment in India; a telephone 
network for the Kuala Lumpur area with 
electronic exchanges. 

With 300,000 employees in 130 countries, 
Siemens develops, produces, installs and 
services high-quality electrical and 
electronic equipment in every field of activity. 

If you want to know more about Siemens 
and the part it can play in the realisation of j 
you r projects, write to: r 

Siemens AG, 8000 Munich 1, P.O.B. 103a/j 
Federal Republic of Germany 
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basic &T vk Christian Cath¬ 

olic moral tradition. 

Where new directions are suggested, 
it seeks to contribute “not to dissent but 
rather to the development of Church 
teaching." 

(The Rev.) Anthony Rosttik. Chairman 
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Referendum King 

Every state in the Union is in dire 
need of a “king of the referendum" such 
as the North Dakotans are blessed with 
in the person of Millionaire Robert Me- 
Carney I June 131. He saved his state's 
taxpayers some $200 million. Wow! 

I hope and pray my state of Con¬ 
necticut will be the next to claim such a 
benefactor 

(Mrs.) F. H Bureau 
Branford, Conn. 

Bob McCarney, “king of the refer¬ 
endum/' is more than a politician's foe. 
He’s the foe of everyone interested in 
more than immediate monetary gain. 
Those buildings mentioned so casually 
in your article are desperately needed 
university facilities. If McCarney had 
his way, our state universities would sim¬ 
ply be starved of funds till they died a 
natural death 

Heidi Kolberg 
Grand Forks. N Dak. 


Addiction 

I was interested in your article 
“Ready, Set... Sweat” IJune 6| because 
I've been running every morning for 
more than 13 years, and I have seen 
marathon running (or jogging) boom 
and then die away after the Tokyo 
Olympic Games here. 

1 do not think the present surge of 
maratheming in the U.S. can last long. 
Anybody who utilizes running for fit¬ 
ness will stop running when he feels 
healthy and slim enough. 

For longtime joggers, like me, fit¬ 
ness is a result and not the purpose We 
continue running just because we hope 
to keep running. 

For “real” joggers, marathoning is 
addictive. 

Shohei Hosoda 
Tokyo 

It's high time that America and the 
world got a real look at the thousands 
of arm-pumping buffers and puffers who 
spend many lonely miles dodging cars, 
potholes and dogs with but one conso¬ 
lation: I made it! 

John Sengle Jr. 

Mountainhome, Pa, 


The blue collar hostility to aerobic 
exercises most probably relates to the 
exerciser's perverse dissipation of ener¬ 
gy. Conservation has always been the 

aImm 
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bcutive take the elevator to the ground 
floor so that he can run like hell through 
Central Park for five miles. Why not run 
up and down to the office? 

Betty Sneeringer 
Dunedin , Fla. 

In a society largely affected by fash¬ 
ions, fast foods and television, how can 
healthy dieting and good exercising be 
called a fad? Is pursuing physical health 
really comparable to buying CB radios 
and talking to plants? 1 think not. 

Darin Smith 
Los Angeles 


Undiplomatic Diplomat 

The Brazilian diplomat that you 
quoted as saying, “You know what we 
think of women,” in connection with 
Rosalynn Carter’s tour IJune 61 could 
not have been very serious or is a very 
poor diplomat. I have personally found 
Brazilian women to be competent, dy¬ 
namic and more than willing to take 
their place in their society as profession¬ 
als, scientists, artists, entrepreneurs, etc. 
This person you quote gets low marks 
as a diplomat for his arrogant comments 
and because he is incapable of repre¬ 
senting his people in a fair fashion. 

He should be sent home tp do his 
homework. 

Haydee C. Seiger 
Rio de Janeiro 

The Brazilian diplomat’s ability to 
represent his country must be ques¬ 
tioned. Or if he does represent it with 
such antediluvian thinking, then Rosa¬ 
lynn Carter’s trip was long overdue. 

Sharm in i Tirucheluam 
Moratuwa, Sri Lanka 


Marshall Plan, a Myth? 

Was the Marshall Plan IJune 6] a 
beacon? 

“Had not the U.S. just saved civi¬ 
lization?” The photograph of devastated 
Cologne gives the lie to that myth. How 
many thousands of innocent civilians 
were burned to death because of bombs 
dropped from the skies by the U.S. Air 
Force and the R.A.F.? 

Clive A. Volk 
Helsinki 

1 remember Germany and 1947. I 
remember being a hollow-cheeked teen¬ 
ager hurting from hunger. I remember 
olive-green U.S. Army cans of grapefruit 
juice, egg powder, milk powder, little 
white potatoes, cornmeal and brown 
sugar being distributed. 1 remember my 
mother shedding tears of relief. 

To my dying day I shall be grateful 
to General George Marshall. 

(Mrs.) Leonore Schmidt 
* Bay Tree. Alberta 
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On a volume of 128,579,880 shares, 
the New York Stock Exchange Com¬ 
posite closed at 55.42, up .78 for the week 
ending June 24, 1977. The Dow Jones 
30 stock industrial average was 929.70, 
up 9.25. Standard & Poor’s 500 stock 
index was 101.19, up 1.22. Among sig¬ 
nificant N.Y.S.E. stocks: 





Stock 

Allied Chem 
Alum Co Am 
Amor Airlines 
Am Brands 
Am Can 
Am Motors 
AT&T 
Avon Prod 
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Cater free 
Champ Inti 
Chrysler 
Clork Equip 
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DuPont _ 
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foreign aid. 





America. 

trough CARE, they helped 
'"v •'.•”* ■"* <9 hall- Now they send the 

commodities, their dollars 
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2ft«§5y i ^^ aaMaaiiii^H :tion work and costs. They 

operating expenses, 
far better than those of her 

1parents, who neverHhacf this chance at health and education. 

+ V) Do you have the heart to reach even beyond our borders, to help 

+ y, millions like her who are waiting for their chance in emerging 

~j (j nations from Latin America to Africa and Asia? Do you have the 
+ % vision to see the kind of world we can build, if we do what we know 

+ % is right? All it takes is a check', for your personal foreign aid 

t!^ program. Give as much as you can. 
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Polaroid 
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RCA 
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Rockwell Inti 
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Time Inc 
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CARE 

660 First Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10016 
or local offices 
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Summertime, and the living & easy. After the heightened ex¬ 
citement of the Bicentennial a year ago, Americans are once again en¬ 
joying the familjUur insouciant pleasures of the season. This week in a 
special section, we indulge in a look at this summer's simple delec¬ 
tations: the thrills of amusement parks and roller coasters, the haute 
couture of swimsuits, the sound of bluegrass music, the old-fashioned 
gustatory delights of beer and various other warm-weather joys. 

To seek out the fiin seekers, our $0 writers, correspondents and 
photographers joined them, traveling across the country, stopping at 
Tex-Mex food stands, riding hot-air balloons and Giant Dippers and 
taking on the great outdoors. A roller-coaster aficionado since she rode 
—and rerode—one at a county fair in her native Georgia, Staff Writ¬ 
er B.J. Phillips last week crisscrossed the country from New York to 
California, visiting six amusement parks in search of the ultimate 
ride. Her technique was simple: sit twice in the front car for the 
view, twice in the rear car for the speed and once in the middle car 
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PHILLIPS AT CONEY ISLAND 


KANFER QUAFFING 


for the simple joy of the ride. Says Phillips: “l love it. There is a won¬ 
derful Middle American hedonism at those parks—people going 
someplace to indulge in self-conscious, safe, clean-cut fun. I say, ‘Why 
not?' " 

One of our writers stayed home last weekend—to drink. Senior 
Writer Stefan Kanfer, who chronicled the aesthetics of beer, imbibes 
neither hard liquor nor water- only beer. “If they did an analysis of 
my blood," he says, “they'd find 10% red corpuscles, 10% white cor¬ 
puscles and 80% hops and malt." Of the 187 varieties of classic beer, 
Kanfer has sampled about 100. Says he: “That’s not over a weekend 
or even a year, but over a Lifetime of quaflsmanship.” 

Senior Editor Ronald Kriss, who helped coordinate the section, 
was converted to summer fun. “I’m a skier, I’ve had poison ivy for 
seven consecutive summers, and I hate the heat, so I've always looked 
on summer as a nuisance," he says. “But after reading about the joys 
of summer as detailed by our correspondents, writers and photog¬ 
raphers. maybe I'll give it a try this year." 
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A Guide to This Week’s TIME 

SPECIAL SECTION: p. 31. The summer of 1977 promises 
to be America’s most exuberant in years. The nation is poised 
for a massive binge of energetic activity and relaxation, a 
chance to commune with nature and also to be dazzled by 
the many theme parks, where visitors can ogle performing 
beasts, birds and fishes and be terrified on stomach-wrench¬ 
ing rides. Of special interest will be the latest bathing suit 
fashions, ranging from one-piece maillots, which are like sec¬ 
ond skins when wet, to red string bikinis. Foreign travel 
also promises to be in fashion, with passport applications 
up 15%. The special zest with which Americans approach 
summer this year may be related to an absence of any deep¬ 
ly perceived crisis. As Stanford Sociologist Seymour Martin 
Lipset puts it, “This is the first time in ten years that noth¬ 
ing disastrous is occurring,” 

THE WORLD: p. 11 . Prime Minister Malcolm Fraser is ex¬ 
pected to lift Australia’s moratorium on the mining and ex¬ 
port of uranium ore some time next month. The morato¬ 
rium was imposed to study Australia’s total energy resources 
and was reinforced by the fears of environmentalists. Econ¬ 
omists predict that uranium ore could produce $125 million 
annually within four years. But buyers may be fearful that 
Australia does not represent a stable source of supply. The 
Labor Party, which originally initiated the moratorium, is 
currently out of power, but if it were to take over the gov¬ 
ernment, a new ban on exports might be imposed, 
p. 12. More than two years after the Communist victory in 
South Viet Nam, Laos and Cambodia, Indochina is still sim¬ 
mering with guerrilla warfare. In southern Viet Nam. mil¬ 
itant Hoa Hao Buddhists, disgruntled peasants and soldiers 
who once served the ousted South Vietnamese regime stage 
sporadic battles against their new rulers. Cambodian and 
Vietnamese troops have clashed in Quang Due province, 
where Khmer Rouge forces have been trying to gain con¬ 
trol of districts to which Cambodians have fled. Laos is also 
once again a battleground, as Meo hill tribesmen, outraged 
by the government’s heavyhanded policies, have made high¬ 
ways so unsafe that government traffic can move only in 
heavily armed convoys. Hanoi has sent about 40,000 troops 
to support the Pathet Lao forces, and the foreign troops are 
increasingly resented by the local population, 
p, 13. Vietnamese, disenchanted with the country’s Com¬ 
munist regime, continue to flee their homeland, often by 
boat. If they can evade Communist patrol boats and with¬ 
stand the stem challenges of a sea voyage, they face still an¬ 
other imposing obstacle: few Asian nations are willing to 
m refug e es . Japan, Hong Kong and Taiwan recent- 


ly refused admission to 66 bedraggled refugees who had 
been picked up by an Israeli freighter. Israel eventually of¬ 
fered to admit the group Only then did Taiwan allow them 
to land to board a flight to Israel. 

p. 14. Africa's 50th independent state came into being last 
Sunday The Republic of Djibouti emerged after 115 years 
of French rule. A dirt-poor nation whose 220,000 people in¬ 
clude only three college graduates, Djibouti faces an un¬ 
certain future. Some believe the area will be quickly di¬ 
vided by its two pro-Russian neighbors, Somalia and 
Ethiopia. France has strengthened the garrison with extra 
paratroopers and legionnaires to help guard the new na¬ 
tion’s borders for the time being, and Saudi Arabia, ac¬ 
cording to President Hassan Gouled, has promised help, 
p. 16. Tennis royalty held court last week in the opening 
rounds of the 100th tournament of the All England Lawn 
Tennis and Croquet Club, otherwise known as Wimbledon. 
For the stars, it was a chance at tennis immortality; for the 
fans, a devout and cheerful pilgrimage to the game’s No. I 
shrine. For all, Wimbledon offered the reassurance of one of 
Britain's most successful institutions: a club that knows with 
imperial certainty that which is done or simply not done. 

THE UNITED STATES: p. 24. Anti-abortion forces in the 
U.S. scored an important victory last week when the U.S. Su¬ 
preme Court ruled that state and local governments may pro¬ 
hibit the use of public funds to provide abortions for im¬ 
poverished women. The ruling had the effect of retaining 
the nght to abortion for wealthier people, while making it 
much more difficult, if not impossible, for many of the poor. 
Though polls showed that more than 60% of the American 
people favor permitting abortions during the first three 
months of pregnancy, legislators have been notably chary 
of opposing anti-abortionists, who constitute a highly vocal 
and vigorous lobby. 

p. 26. South Korean Rice Broker Tongsun Park established 
a posh Washington, D.C., club whose roster of 400 mem¬ 
bers in 1976 included six Supreme Court Justices, former Ag¬ 
riculture Secretary Earl Butz and a score of prominent Con¬ 
gressmen. To the Park Chung Hee regime in Seoul, 
Businessman Park was a wily influence peddler who spent 
millions of dollars in Washington over the past decade. But 
evidence has been turned up that Park was a master swin¬ 
dler who siphoned off much of this money for his own use. 

ECONOMY A BUSINESS: p. 49. The Carter Administration 
is developing a plan that could result in major changes in 
America’s tax laws. Among the proposals are higher tax 
credits for new plant and equipment, faster tax write-offs 
for the equipment, taxing capital gains as ordinary income 
and lowering the tax on dividends, interest and rents. 




ISRAEL 


Stormy Start for a Stylish Hard-Liner 


The 8th century B.C. Prophet Mi- 
cah is enjoying 20th century political 
popularity Jimmy Carter began his In¬ 
augural Address with an injunction of 
the Hebrew sage “to do justly, and to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
thy God.” Last week in Jerusalem, in¬ 
coming Israeli Premier Menachem 
Begin, with a bow toward Carter, also 
quoted Micah. “for let all peoples walk 
each one in the name of its god. But we 
will walk in the name of the Lord Our 
God for ever and ever,” As Begin in¬ 
terpreted these words, God "at the glim¬ 
mer of the dawn of human civilization 
nearly 4.000 years ago" chose Israel as 
his people. Modern Israel, therefore, has 
no need to ask others for recognition of 
its right to exist. 

Accepting office at a packed, stormy 
session of the Knesset. Begin appealed 
directly to the leaders of Jordan. Egypt 
and Syria to join with him in trying to 
achieve a Middle East peace settlement 
"Let us put an end to the bloodshed 
that is abhorrent to us, and sit down at 
the negotiating table in sincerity and 
seriousness." 

The hard-lining Likud leader may 
have softened his tone, but he has not 
modified his basic positions, which are 
anathema to most Arabs Addressing a 
Zionist convention late last week. Be¬ 
gin vowed that Israel will not “under 
any circumstances" give up all of the 
West Bank and Ga/a or allow a Pal¬ 
estinian state to be established there. To 
do so, he said, would put "every city and 
home in Israel" within range of Arab 
guns. Begin presumably will carry this 
argument directly to Carter, when he 
visits Washington on July 19 and 20. Al¬ 
though the President sent Begin a warm 
letter of congratulations, Washington re¬ 
mains extremely nervous about the new 
government 

Liberated Land. In Jerusalem 
these days, it is considered good form 
to refer to the West Bank as “Judea and 
Samaria" or as "liberated land” rather 
. than "occupied territory.” That stylistic 
change is only one of many that Israe¬ 
lis can expect from their Premier. Be¬ 
gin ’s public manner is courtly and po¬ 
lite in an old-fashioned European way, 
but he is also a meticulous and demand¬ 
ing executive. He rises at 5 a m.. reads 
Hebrew, French and English newspa¬ 
pers and is at his desk by 8. He expects 
his Cabinet members to be on time for 
appointments and to be available at alt 
Knesset sessions. Begin’s predecessor, 
^Yitzhak Rabin, was a nonobservant 
$abra who often seemed uncomfortable 
:^earing a yarraulkcand unfamiliar with 


the words of daily prayers. The new Pre¬ 
mier is a fervently religious man who 
frequently invokes God’s name. It has 
suddenly become popular in govern¬ 
ment to interject a Baruch Hashem 
rGod be blessed”) or a Toda Lei 
("Thank God") into conversations. 

Begin won an initial vote of confi¬ 
dence in the 120-seat Knesset with a ten¬ 
uous majority. He can count on the sup¬ 
port of 63 members: 43 from his own 
Likud bloc, 16 from Israel’s two right- 
wing religious parties, former General 
Ariel Sharon and a colleague who rep¬ 
resent the conservative Shlomzion 
Party, new Foreign Minister Moshe Da¬ 
yan and one independent. Begin had 
hoped to build a sturdier and broader- 
based coalition by getting the support 
of the centrist. 15-member Democratic 
Movement for Change. Talks between 
the parties bogged down on foreign pol¬ 
icy. To the dismay of DMC Leader Yi- 
gael Yadin. Likud refused to soften its 
stand on the West Bank or on the issue 
of new Israeli settlements in the occu- 
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FOREIGN MINISTER MOSHE DAYAN 


Israel’s Generals: Polished Brass 


Foreign Minister Moshe Dayan was 
one. So were his Cabinet colleagues. 
Ezer Wei/man and Ariel Sharon. So 
were former Labor Premier Yitzhak Ra¬ 
bin and his Foreign Minister Yigal 
Allon. D.M.C Leader Yigacl Yadin 
held the rank, as did United Nations 
Ambassador Chaim Herzog. Tel Aviv 
Mayor Shlomo Lahat and Israel's Chief 
Rabbi (Ashkenazi) ShlomoGoren. 

At one lime or another, alt these men 
were generals in the Israeli army or air 
force In perhaps no other nation are re¬ 
tired military men so visible in civilian 
life. There arc currently 40 retired of¬ 
ficers in Israel who held the rank of 
major general or lieutenant general. Of 
these, eleven are in politics and 22 in 
high civil service posts; two have become 
academicians, while five hold executive 
jobs in private industry. 

EZER WEIZMAN ARIEL SHAROF 


; Dayan was In many other countries, such a col- 
colleagues. lection of polished brass, all of whom 
Sharon. So have dose ties to the 18 generals still 
Yitzhak Ra- on active duty, would give rise to feais 
lister Yigal of a military putsch whenever things 
gad Yadin went badly Israelis insist that this dan¬ 
ced Nations ger is nonexistent. For one thing, the 

Tel Aviv army can scarcely be considered a 

►rad's Chief threatening elite in a nation where al- 
joren. most every male—and many a female 

It these men as well—has been a part of it. As Yi- 
army or air gael Yadin once said when he was chief 
ition are re- of staff, Israeli citizens are re&lly sol* 
z in civilian diers on eleven months* leave. Israel, 

I retired of- moreover, has carefully tried to avoid 
he rank of glamorizing the military; only in recent 
general. Of years, for example, have medals been 
i and 22 in awarded—and then sparingly. But cred- 

ave become it is also due in large part to the fore- 
id executive sight of the late David Ben-Gurion. Con¬ 
scious that Israel would have to remain 

ARIEL SHARON YIGAEL YADIN 
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BEGIN (RIGHT) OFFERS TOAST TO EX-PREMIER RABIN AT CEREMONY IN JERUSALEM 
"We will walk in the name of the Lord our God for ever and ever." 


pied territories. The dmc also objected 
to Begin’s choice of Dayan as Foreign 
Minister. Yadin's party temporarily 
broke off negotiations, and Begin left 
three vacancies in his 16-member Cab¬ 
inet just in case the DMC leaders change 
their minds. 

After Begin himself, the strong men 
in the Cabinet arc three former gener¬ 
als, which is no great surprise for Israel 
(see box). One of them is making a spec- 


Minister during the October War. 
Moshe Dayan was widely blamed for 
the military's lack of preparedness. Al¬ 
though officially cleared of blame by an 
investigative commission, he has still 
lived under something of a cloud of re¬ 
proach. Washington was reasonably 
content with the appointment of Dayan, 
who gave up his membership in the La¬ 
bor Party to join the coalition. The one- 
eyed hero of the 1956 Sinai campaign is 


tacular political comeback As 


a fortress state, the first Premier insist- only ex-general ever to head the gov- 

ed that it not become a militaristic one. ernment, turned out to be somewhat 

Ben-Gurion was so determined to keep more moderate than his predecessor 

the army out of politics that it was not Golda Meir. Former Quartermaster 

until after he left office that officers (in- General Matityahu Peled, who teaches 

eluding even the chief of staff) were al- Arabic studies at Tel Aviv University, 

lowed to appear at Cabinet meetings. is one of the few prominent Israelis who 
■ support the idea of a Palestinian state. 

Some traditions instituted by Ben- Chances are that Dayan, Sharon and 
Gurion remain. Israeli generals reach Weizman will turn out to be less chau- 

high rank early, and with plenty of ex- vinistic in their policies than expected, 

perience: in addition to army training For one thing, observes Zeev Schiff. 

schools, they have seen ample combat Ha'aretzs military analyst, the fortunes 

at various levels through several wars, of war have affected Israel's long mufti 

They also retain the tradition of retir- line Following the spectacular victory 

ing early, usually before they are 50. of the Six-Day War, generals were na- 

Thus most have a long civilian life ahead tional heroes, eagerly courted by polil- 

of them. Dayan, for instance, left active ical parties and the public alike. Israel 

service nearly 20 years ago, but he is fared less well in the October War, and 

only 62. generals seem to have lost some stat- 

Although the Begin government's ure. Thus, even if the triumvirate were 

triumvirate is notoriously hawkish, Is- to favor some extreme military action, 

raeli generals are not monolithically there is no guarantee that they could 

hard-line in their politics. Rabin, the sell it to their countrymen. 


YtGAL AUON CHAIM HERZOG SHLOMO GOREN 



regarded as a tough but imaginative ne- 


Weizman. who last year told friends that 
he would be Israel's next Premier. 

Apart from the generals, Begin’s 
Cabinet is mostly lackluster. Finance 
Minister Simcha Ehrlich, for instance, 
is not an economist but a manufacturer 
of optica] goods. He may well have a 
hard time coping with Israel’s rampag¬ 
ing inflation and convincing the coun¬ 
try to accept a controversial Likud pro¬ 
gram to counter it with planned 
unemployment. 

Rabbit' Support. Many Israelis are 
worried less about the mediocrity of the 
ministers than about the potential in¬ 
fluence of the religious parties, which 
for the first time control the education 
portfolio. To gain the political support 
of the rabbis, Begin agreed to a list of 
30 demands on religion-related issues, 
among them: autopsies will only be per¬ 
formed with a family’s consent; women 
will only be able to get abortions for 
medical reasons instead of citing, as they 
now may, difficult “social or family con¬ 
ditions”; Sabbath observance will be 
tightened; girls opposed to military duty 
for religious reasons will find it easier 
to obtain exemptions. 

One promise that disturbs Israelis 
—about 70% of whom are nonobservant 
—is Begin’s agreement to amend the 
“law of return,” which makes lews from 
any country eligible for Israeli citizen¬ 
ship. Conversions to Judaism will be 
considered legal only if they are done ac¬ 
cording to Halakha, meaning strict Or¬ 
thodox tenets. The proposed change has 
already infuriated Conservative and Re¬ 
form rabbis m the U.S.; marriages and 
divorces authorized by them would also 
be scrutinized more closely. 

Begin was faced with a reminder last 
week that his most formidable opposi¬ 
tion—the Labor Party—may be down 
but is not quite out. About 1.4 million Is¬ 
raelis who belong to Histadrut, the giant 
trade union federation, went to the polls 
to vote for 1,501 delegates to the next 
convention. The Labor Party, which has 
dominated Histadrut since pioneering 
days, kept control with 56.6% of the 
vote. This ensures Labor’s continued 














control oj a marnmom conglomerate or 
unions, insurance and pension plans, 
companies and even banks that controls 
nearly 25% of Israel's economic produc¬ 
tion. It also provides the party with a 
strong power base. Thus Labor and Li¬ 
kud are on a possible collision course: 
Begin has vowed to strip Histadrut of 
its ownership of factories and corpora¬ 


tion^ as jutHXftnt Mioor member* nw 
it* the Hntadrut vote piwedthat Be* 
gin's victory at the polls in May was an 
aberration rather than a trend. They 
predicted that Likud would be out of 
power again in less than the year dur¬ 
ing which Begin asked for "moral cred¬ 
it,” meaning a moratorium on partisan 
infighting. 


WEST GERMANY 

Facing a Helmut Problem 



WEST GERMAN CHANCELLOR SCHMIDT 
Resigned to thoughts of c/efeaf? 

A year ago. he was on top of his po¬ 
litical world. With the strongest major 
economy in Lurope, and a comfortable 
majority in the Bundestag, West Ger¬ 
man Chancellor Helmut Schmidt rev¬ 
eled in his reputation as a confident, po¬ 
litically shrewd Macher (doerl. 

No longer. Schmidt today is m deep 
trouble. The West German economy is 
in the doldrums. His coalition govern¬ 
ment, which was narrowly returned in 
the national election last October,* is 
strained close to the breaking point 
Schmidt's own Social Democratic Par¬ 
ty (S.P.D.) is in disarray, and relations 
with the U.S. are difficult. Twice last 
month the Chancellor narrowly avoided 
humiliating parliamentary defeats Be¬ 
cause of defections within the S.P D., the 
government's tax package passed by a 
scant three votes. Last week, at a tu¬ 
multuous session of the Bundestag, the 
coalition defeated a censure motion 
against Schmidt by a margin of ten. 

*Thc 224 seats won by the S.P D. and the 40 
secured by the Free Democrats give the coalition 
g dim majority over the 254 seals held by the 
Chffetifcn Democratic Union-Christian Social 
UoionWoc. 


Many Bonn observers believe the gov¬ 
ernment will not be able to serve out its 
full four-year term, which ends in 1980. 
Admits a senior government minister: 
"We are barely hanging on now.” 

Some close aides of the Chancellor 
believe he is so resigned to eventual de¬ 
feat that he may ask for a vote of con¬ 
fidence in the Bundestag in early fall. 
According to this scenario. Schmidt 
would lose and call for a new national 
election, which the opposition Christian 
Democratic Union-Christian Social 
Union alliance would almost certainly 
win. The reasoning behind this strate¬ 
gy: the new government would bog down 
in the economic and social difficulties 
facing the country, and thereby prepare 
the way for a revamped and refreshed 
S.P.D. to win a clear majority in the 1981 
election, without the need for an alli¬ 
ance with the more conservative Free 
Democratic Party (F.D.P.). "It sounds 
weird that Schmidt would even think of 
this course,” says one aide, "but such 
are the circumstances" 

Although it is still the strongest ma¬ 
jor Western European nation. West Ger¬ 
many faces an unemployment rate that 
hovers around 4 %—disturbingly high 
for a country that four years ago was im¬ 
porting labor and still has 1.9 million 
foreign workers. Federal government 
economists have scaled down Schmidt’s 
confident prediction of a 5% G.N.P. 
growth rate for 1977 to 4.5% at best. 
Partly because of joblessness, West Ger¬ 
man youth are restless. Predicts one top- 
level federal Education Ministry official: 
“I think we can expect trouble in the 
fall when the schools reopen.” 

Despite his reputation as a tough 
taskmaster, Schmidt has been unable to 
impose discipline and unity on the 
S.P.D. The party's rebellious left wing 
complains that the government, by cut¬ 
ting back on planned increases in the 
government's share of medical care and 
student assistance, is reneging on its 
promise to pursue a vigorous social re¬ 
forms policy. In economic policy, 
Schmidt has been cautiously conserva¬ 
tive. fearing that too much stimulation 
would trigger a high inflationary cycle. 
Says one disaffected S.P.D. Bundestag 
member > 4 Hell, Schmidt could just as 
well be Chancellor of the C.D.U" 
Significantly, party whips had to go 
alii * - - - 


70 a me censor* voc* tnet was brought 
-fartne opposition on a legal technicality, 
(the constitutional court ruled that 
Schmidt, while Finance Minister in 
1973, had exceeded his authority by 
spending beyond the budget without 
parliamentary approval.) 

The troublesome far-left faction of 
the S.P.D.’s Young Socialists (Jusos) 
added to the strains on Schmidt last 
March by electing a militant president, 
Klaus-U we Benneter, who advocates co¬ 
operation with the Communists. That 
was too much even for other left-wing¬ 
ers in the S.P.D.: Benneter was fired 
from his post and ejected from the par¬ 
ty. Meanwhile, Schmidt’s F.D.P. coali¬ 
tion partners have been pressing the 
Chancellor for even more restraint in so¬ 
cial policy and ftirther tax cuts. To ex¬ 
ploit these differences, the opposition 
has been courting the F.D.P., in hopes 
of breaking up (he coalition and there¬ 
by forming a new Christian Democratic 
government with F.D.P. support. So far 
the F.D.P. has resisted, but as one 
Schmidt loyalist in the Bundestag puts 
it, "Those opportunists are just waiting 
to jump to the other side.” 

Stricter Controls. Meanwhile. 
Bonn’s relations with Washington re¬ 
main cool. Although Carter at the Lon¬ 
don summit in May eased up on his de¬ 
mands that Schmidt should reflate the 
German economy, deep differences on 
nuclear policy remain. Bonn two weeks 
ago announced it would stop “for the 
time being” export of nuclear reprocess¬ 
ing and recycling plants. Schmidt insists 
that the Carter goal of a permanent ban 
is "unrealistic,” since countries seeking 
atomic technology can easily buy it from 
the Soviet Union. When the two lead¬ 
ers meet in Washington in mid-July, 
Schmidt will repeat his argument to Car¬ 
ter that nonproliferation should be en¬ 
sured through stricter controls. 

These assorted travails have left a 
visible mark on the Chancellor. His 
much-admired confidence now seems 
more like grating arrogance; he seldom 
flashes his famed toothy grin, and often 
appears wan and uncharacteristically 
glum. Says an aide: "He is deeply trou¬ 
bled, nothing goes right for him.” 

Not quite nothing. Burly Christian 
Democratic Leader Helmut Kohl, who 
opposed Schmidt in last October’s elec¬ 
tion, has proved to be an ineffectual per¬ 
former in the Bundestag, unsure of his 
tactics, unable to exploit the govern¬ 
ment’s mistakes and weaknesses. Kohl 
must also cope with the open contempt 
and sideline sniping of right-leaning 
Franz Josef Strauss, chief of the Bavar¬ 
ian-based Christian Social Union. 
Strauss believes that Kohl is too weak 
and not conservative enough. A num¬ 
ber of Christian Democrats agree with 
the first of these charges, but they are un¬ 
likely to change leaders so soon after 
last year’s election. Thus West German* 
face the prospect of being govemedby 
one of two Helmuts, ncithcrof whom 



AUSTRALIA 

The Resumption of Uranium Exports 


As he wended his way through Eu¬ 
rope and the U.S. for the past three 
weeks, Australian Prime Minister Mal¬ 
colm Fraser found nearly everyone he 
met asking him the same question: Will 
you or won’t you? In Italy, it was Pre¬ 
mier Giulio Andreolti who raised the 
point. In Britain, newsmen pressed him 
for an answer. Last week, arriving in 
Washington for his first meeting with 
President Jimmy Carter, the familiar 
query came from Energy Czar James 
Schlesinger: Will Australia resume the 
export of uranium or not? And to all 
comers, Fraser gave the same carefully 
hedged reply: “We expect to be in a po¬ 
sition to make that decision in July." Ac¬ 
tually, despite Fraser's discreet ducking, 
nearly everyone believes that he has al¬ 
ready decided to resume the mining and 
export of Australia’s vast uranium re¬ 
serves after an interruption of four long 
years. 


Labor government has been replaced by 
the Liberal-Country coalition headed by 
Fraser. Though he felt obliged to hold 
off settling the matter until the Fox re¬ 
ports were issued, there is little doubt 
that Fraser finds sufficient authority in 
them to order the mine machinery back 
into operation. Just before leaving on his 
trip, he approved a safeguard code based 
on those used by the U.S. and Canada, 
the world's two largest producers. Com¬ 
plains acting Opposition Leader Tom 
Uren: “Mr. F raser's impatience and his 
clear enthusiasm for uranium mining 
have got the better of him." 

That is understandable. Even as the 
nuclear-energy debale rages worldwide 
(Timf: cover. May 2), nearly every in¬ 
dustrialized nation is rushing to set up 
stable supply lines for uranium as a re¬ 
placement for dwindling oil reserves 
Some economists predict that Australia 
could earn up to U.S $125 million an- 


has not developed. The second is that 
by failing to reach a bipartisan urani* 
um policy with the Labor opposition, 
Fraser may be compromising the sta¬ 
bility of Australian ore supplies and thus 
their attractiveness to businessmen. 
Warns Uren: “This means that if you 
are a uranium mining company, you 
have to be prepared to gamble $200 mil¬ 
lion that there will not be a Labor Party 
government within the next twelve 
years. If there were, it could cancel the 
contracts, and the massive profits hoped 
for by the uranium miners would not 
be realized." 

Outback Ore. Any Labor govern¬ 
ment that would so abruptly choke off 
supplies would enrage not only the pro¬ 
ducers but also many of Australia's clos¬ 
est trading partners, who in all likeli¬ 
hood will come to depend more and 
more heavily on outback ore. Further¬ 
more, as Fraser is well aware, once Aus¬ 
tralians come to depend on uranium’s 
earning power, it will be painful indeed 
for any government to turn it off 

FRASER S WIFE TAMIE WITH CARTER 


The extent of those uranium riches 
—now estimated at one-fifth of the non- 
Communist world’s supply and worth 
some U.S. $30 billion at current market 
prices—did not become known until 
early in this decade. But before produc¬ 
tion could get under way, the Labor gov¬ 
ernment of Gough Whitlam decided 
that a study of Australia's total energy 
resources was necessary and ordered a 
moratorium on overseas sales. 

Touchy Question. Whitlam also 
faced increasingly stip*environmentalist 
opposition to development of the ura¬ 
nium deposits. As a nation that neither 
operates nor plans any nuclear-power 
facilities, Australia has no need of the 
uranium for itself Anti-ex port advo¬ 
cates argued that the environmental 
tolls of extracting the ore—including 
possible pollution from uranium dust 
and disruption of aboriginal communi¬ 
ties in the Northern Territory waste¬ 
lands where the mines are located 
— were too high. Thus, despite ore prices 
that rocketed from $7 a pound in 1972 
to as high as $40, the ban continued. 

For the past two years, the whole 
touchy question has rested in the hands 
of a three-man commission headed by 
Canberra Judge Russell Fox, which re¬ 
corded thousands of pages and hundreds 
of hours of expert testimony. Many Aus¬ 
tralians are unhappy because Fox’s re¬ 
ports have failed to provide “red-light 
or green-light summaries.” Instead, the 
commission recommended that if the 
decision to mine is made, the govern¬ 
ment should require several new safe¬ 
guards. These would include reservation 
land set aside for any aborigines dis¬ 
placed by mining, strict antipollution 
controls on mining and milling process¬ 
es, and a government board that would 
regulate eventual use of the ore, ban¬ 
ning any that involved weaponry. 

, ; meantime, the anti-export 


nually within four years of resuming pro¬ 
duction and eventually uranium could 
rival wool as an export commodity 
lately Washington has become one of 
the strongest supporters of a reopening 
of Australia’s uranium spigot Reason 
the addition of Australian ore on world 
markets will significantly increase sup¬ 
plies. thus removing a major justification 
for nations that want to build “fast 
breeder” nuclear reactors; these plants 
use less uranium than light-water reac¬ 
tors but require a weapons-grade mix¬ 
ture of ore. The spread of fast-breeder 
reactors is regarded by the Carter Ad¬ 
ministration as a dangerous form of nu¬ 
clear proliferation, and last week the 
President warmly praised Fraser’s 
emerging nuclear policy. Said Carter: 
“The most important new concept that 
binds us together is a complete commit¬ 
ment to controlling the proliferation of 
nuclear explosives or weapirns ” 

Fraser’s expected move poses two 
serious political risks. One is the re¬ 
newed wrath of the environmentalists, 
though so far the intensity of antimin¬ 
ing sentiment displayed a few years ago 
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Insurgents: A New-Old Battle 


sty*? 

seems to have clear control of Chau Doc 
province. 

The most difficult situation for the 
Communists is in Laos. Most Laotians 


War still simmers on in Southeast 
Asia It has been more than two years 
since Communist forces conquered South 
Viet Nam, Laos and Cambodia, but In¬ 
dochina s new regimes continue to face te¬ 
nacious internal resistance. Some Indo¬ 
chinese resist by becoming refugees The 
harsh economic conditions and political 
repression in their homelands are so un¬ 



bearable that they wilt take extraordi¬ 
nary risks in hopes of finding refuge 
abroad (see following story). 

Others resist more directly by head¬ 
ing for the hills and Jungles to mount 
armed insurgencies. Emulating the tac¬ 
tics of the Pathet Lao, Khmer Rouge or 
the Viet Cong, supporters of the old re¬ 
gimes are carrying on a guerrilla war that 
the new Communist police states have so 
far been unable to bring under control. 

In southern Viet Nam, the U Minh 
Forest, the Central Highlands and the 
area bordering Cambodia’s Parrot’s 
Beak, are proving as inhospitable to Ha> 
noi’s troops as they were to America's 
Tattered groups of militant Hoa Hao 
Buddhists, disgruntled peasants and bit¬ 
ter former soldiers of the fallen Thieu re¬ 
gime in Saigon have established strong¬ 
holds in these-areas. Around Dalat, for 
instance, up to 2,000 veterans sporad¬ 
ically battle the forces of the new rul¬ 
ers. The fighting has been serious 
enough for circumspect Hanoi newspa¬ 
pers to admit that “veterans do not hes¬ 
itate to open fire on security forces.” 

Hanoi has been unable to devote its 
full attention to these pockets of armed 
resistance because much of its army is 
tied down battling a onetime ally: Cam¬ 
bodia's Khmer Rouge, who are trying 
to annex Vietnamese districts contigu¬ 
ous to Cambodia in order to regain con¬ 
trol over the tens of thousands of Cam¬ 
bodians who fled the new Phnom-Penh 
regime Viet Nam's Quang Due prov¬ 
ince has been repeatedly attacked by the 
Khmer Rouge, while Hanoi's forces 
have made counterthrusts into Cambo- 
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originally welcomed the Pathet Lao re¬ 
gime that replaced the monarchy in 
1975, assuming that their new rulers 
would be as typically languid as the old 
ones. But the gray-uniformed Pathet 
Lao—backed by 15,000 Vietnamese 
troops and 500 Soviet advisers—imme¬ 
diately began building the country ac¬ 
cording to a socialist blueprint. 

The easygoing Laotians were 
shocked by the imposition of a six-day 
work week, capped by mandatory po¬ 
litical indoctrination on Sundays. Small 
family farm plots were merged into large 
communes. Peasants, who never before 
had paid taxes, suddenly, found them¬ 
selves forced to turn over 8% to 30% of 
their rice crop to state warehouses. A 
census was taken of barnyard stocks, 
and peasants were warned that they 
could not eat any chicken—even those 
dying of natural causes—without per¬ 
mission from a local Communist cadre. 

The harvest of these policies has 
been widespread disillusion and anger. 
Some 90,000 Laotians have already fled 
across the Mekong River to Thailand, 
and an additional 1,000 leave each 
month. Thousands of others actively op¬ 
pose the regime; as a result, nearly half 
of Laos, including much of the fertile 
Mekong Plain, is contested by insur¬ 
gents. Time Hong Kong Correspondent 
David DeVoss reports that in the north, 
some 4,500 fiercely independent Meo 
hill tribesmen operate out of the former 
CIA base in Long Cheng. Although they 
have only 3,000 rifles and a dwindling 
cache of ammunition, they have made 
most of the mountainous area uninhab¬ 
itable for Communist troops. Blia Ya 
Moi, a former leader of the anti-Com- 
munist forces, explained to DeVoss that 
“we have to make every bullet useful; 
one bullet for one life.” Blia closely 
watches events in Laos from the Nong 
Khai refugee camp in Thailand. 

Hiding Rice. Pressure by the Meo 
insurgents has closed Highway 4 from 
Paksane to Xieng Khouang and High¬ 
way 7 across the Plain of Jars. High¬ 
way 13 between Vang Vieng to Luang 
Prabang is so unsafe that government 
traffic can move only in armed convoys. 
South of Vientiane, Pathet Lao patrols, 
supported by the air force’s nine T-28 
fighter-bombers, manage to keep High¬ 
way 13 and Route 8 open during the 
day, but the Meo have full control after 
dark. In the south, at least 1,500 Royal 
Laotian army veterans and disgruntled 
peasants are carrying on another guer¬ 
rilla war. “Our rural population is al¬ 
most completely behind the rebels,” one 
Vientiane resident told DeVoss. “People 
hide rice from the government and of¬ 
fer it to The rebels. Villagers celebrate 
when one of their young heads for the 


hills to fight.” 

The morale of the Paihet l^ tore- 
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es has been hurt by the foiling Laotian thet Lao soldiers who had tried # in* 
economy. Some government troops are spect a convoy Of wood heading for Viet 
so desperately poor that they have sold Nam. Observes a Western diplomat in 
their uniforms for money to buy food. Bangkok: “Now even the Communists 
In an implicit confession of weakness, in Laos are grumbling about the Big 
the Pathet Lao leaders have sought out- Brother Vietnamese." 
side help from what is grandly called Diplomats and military experts 
the “International Liberation Army." agree that the scattered insurgencies 
The number of Soviet advisers in Laos have almost no chance of succeeding, 
has risen to 1,200 (Moscow is eager to in the long run. Without Western mil- 
maintain an influence in Laos to pre- itary supplies or even moral encourage- 
vent it from falling into Peking's orbit) ment (and there is absolutely no evi- 
and Viet Nam’s forces increased to dence of either), even the aggressive 
about 40,000 troops. In early June, five rebels of Laos will eventually succumb 
battalions of Vietnamese regulars took to superior forces. Still, the Communists 
up positions along the road from Vien- are discovering, as French colonialists 
tiane to Thakhek. But as Hanoi’s pres- and U.S. administrators learned to their 
ence grows, so does the traditional Lao- sorrow, that it is a lot easier to proclaim 
tian hostility to the Vietnamese. In early a government in Indochina than to op¬ 
spring, Vietnamese troops killed 20 Pa- erate one successfully. 



REFUGEE FAMILY IN HONG KONG AFTER VOYAGE IN FISHING BOAT FROM VIET NAM 


Refugees: Seeking Safe Harbor 

The 66 refugees had been adrift in sengers were Vietnamese—the most re- 
the South China Sea for nearly a week, cent group of perhaps 300,000 refugees 
Their fragile little fishing boat was wa- who have fled South Viet Nam, Cam- 
terlogged. They were without food and bodia and Laos since the Communist 
water, and their clothes had been shred- conquest. About 145,000 South Viet- 
ded by high winds. Ship after ship passed namese were brought to the U.S. by 
them by, ignoring their S O S’s in vio- American sea- and airlift afler the re¬ 
lation of the most basic code of the sea. gime of Nguyen Van Thieu in Saigon 
Then a Taiwan-bound Israeli freighter collapsed. The 90,000 Laotians who 
sighted the nearly naked passengers, have slipped over the border to Thai-. 
Captain MeirTadmor of the Yuvali tele- land and an estimated 7,000 Cambodi- 
graphed Haifa for permission to take ans live in wretched refugee camps that 
them aboard, even though his ship car- are maintained by the United Nations, 
ried only enough life rafts and jackets Since the fall of Saigon, anii-Commu- 
for his 30-member crew. Still, he had nist South Vietnamese have had no 
no choice but to pick up the refugees, choice but to make perilous escape at- 
he told Haifa, because “they are poor tempts by sea. The risks are huge. Many 
in body and morale.” are believed to have drowned in storms 

Captain Tadmpr’s humanitarian or other ocean mishaps. Even those who 
gesture called attention last week to the escape the surveillance of Communist 
plight of some of the world’s most ne- patrol boats run the risk of being ignored 
Hift 66 sea-weary pas- by large ships they meet, or being forc¬ 


ibly pushed back to sea by police at sup* 
posedly friendty shores. 

Characteristically, the Yuvali found 
no port in Asia that was willing to ac¬ 
cept its surplus cargo, which included 
two dentists, a surgeon, a professor of ge¬ 
ography. a former arvn major, two 
bankers, two nurses, several fishermen, 
and 16 children under the age of ten. 
Captain Tadmor made an unscheduled 
stop in Hong Kong to get the refugees 
desperately needed medical attention; 
authorities in the British crown colony 
refused to allow them ashore on the 
ground that the Yuvali was not sched¬ 
uled to call at Hong Kong. 

Equally inhospitable, at first, were 
authorities in Taiwan: they put a police 
cordon around the ship to prevent any¬ 
one from getting off. Prospects for the 
refugees were equally poor at the Yu¬ 
vali s next port of call. Yokohama. 
Japan has consistently refused to admit 
escapees from Indochina unless the 
United Nations or another country 
agrees to take the refugees off its hands 
quickly. Most Asian states will accept 
them—temporarily—only if there is no 
other way they can survive 

The rebuff awakened some poignant 
memories in Israel. Many ships carry¬ 
ing Jewish refugees from the Nazi Ho¬ 
locaust vainly sought entry at ports in 
the Mediterranean, the Black Sea and 
the Caribbean “We have learned from 
the history of the Jewish boats which 
wandered the seven seas looking for a 
haven and which were turned away,” 
declared Menachem Begin last week. 
His first act as Israel’s new Premier was 
to offer asylum and opportunities for re¬ 
settlement to the 66 Vietnamese. Tai¬ 
wan then allowed the group to land and 
go to Sung Shan International Airport 
fora flight to Israel. 

Good Wdother. Despite the dismal 
future facing most refugees, good weath¬ 
er at sea has led to an increasing num¬ 
ber of escape attempts in the past two 
months. Since April. 244 Vietnamese 
have made the 1,000-mile crossing to 
Hong Kong; they were accepted when 
the U.N. guaranteed that it would cov¬ 
er their expenses and speed their de¬ 
parture after three months. About 2,000 
have arrived in Malaysia, Indonesia, 
Singapore and the Philippines. Most are 
packed into squalid refugee camps, hop¬ 
ing for resettlement elsewhere. 

The majority of these refugees want 
to find a haven in the U.S. Their chanc¬ 
es, however, are slight. The current U.S. 
program for fugitives from Indochina is 
confined to people who have fled by 
boat, and allows for the entry of 300 peo¬ 
ple a month for the next three months. 
After that the number will be reduced 
to 100. But to qualify for entry at all, ref¬ 
ugees must have close relatives who are 
U.S. citizens or be in a “high risk” cat¬ 
egory of people who held ranking po¬ 
sitions in the Saigon regime, or who col¬ 
laborated closely with U.S. military or 
Government agencies in Viet Nam. 

In Hong Kong last week some of 






DJWOUTI ■ 

Ceremonies at the Gate of Sorrows 


the newest refugees from Viet Nam told 
Time Correspondent Richard Bernstein 
of the long, laborious preparations they 
had made for their escape. First a boat 
had to be acquired, then supplies and 
fuel were hoarded—in small quantities, 
so as not to arouse the suspicions of the 
security police. Nguyen Duyen. 39, a for¬ 
mer South Vietnamese naval officer, 
started plotting his escape as soon as the 
Communist tanks began rumbling to 
ward Saigon in the spring of 1975. He 
sold everything he owned to buy a fish¬ 
ing boat, but his escape plans were in¬ 
terrupted when he was imprisoned for 
ten months in a “re-education” camp. 
After his release Nguyen tried to make 
a living as a fisherman, but he was un¬ 
able to support his wife and six chil¬ 
dren since he was forced to sell his catch 
to the government at very low prices 

Small Cache. Three weeks ago, 
Nguyen, his family and six other peo 
pie made an audacious getaway from 
Danang in broad daylight Pretending 
to start out on a lazy, late-afternoon 
pleasure excursion, they headed for the 
Philippines. They took with them a 
small cache of weapons accumulated 
during the war. the refugees intended 
to fight it out, if necessary, with Com¬ 
munist patrols that capture eight out of 
every ten escape boats. 

When heavy seas and winds drove 
their small craft toward Hong Kong, 
they changed course. A fishing boat 
from Macao gave the refugees water and 
guided them into Hong Kong, where, 
by a stroke of luck, they passed unno¬ 
ticed by harbor police. Once inside Hong 
Kong last week, the group immediately 
went to the authorities and turned in 
their arms. While the U N. pays their 
living expenses, Nguyen and his family 
are hoping to be accepted by the U S. 


France, which once ruled nearly half 
of Africa . gave up its *last formal foot¬ 
hold on the continent this week. At a Sun¬ 
day midnight ceremony in the decaying 
Red Sea city of Djibouti , a new flag of 
blue, green, white and red replaced the 
French Tricolor atop a floodlit pole at 
the high commissioners residence over¬ 
looking the mud flats at the edge of Dji¬ 
bouti harbor. As a 21-gun salute boomed 
out and fireworks lit up the night sky » 
the French Territory of the Afars and ls- 
sas n't a / > became the Republic of Dji¬ 
bouti. Africa s 50th independent state. 
The most notable visitor present at the cel¬ 
ebrations: President Valery Giscard 
d 'Estaing, who was scheduled to fly in 
from Paris for a few hours to offer con¬ 
gratulations The newborn republic faces 
a most uncertain future . iMSt week TIME 
Nairobi Bureau Chief Lee Griggs visited 
Djibouti and cabled this report: 

Dirt-poor Djibouti is a New Hamp¬ 
shire-sized chunk of harsh, heat-seared 
desert and mountains populated by 
roughly 220.000 people, mostly impov¬ 
erished nomads whose average cash in¬ 
come is less than $50 a year. Djibouti 
comes to independence, after 115 years 
of French rule, with only three college 
graduates, no industry other than a pair 
of soft-drink plants, no agriculture what¬ 
ever and an export trade restricted to 
hides and skins (goats outnumber peo¬ 
ple by better than 2 to l). “If it were any¬ 
where else/* says an Arab diplomat in 
Djibouti town (pop. 140,000), ‘‘nobody 
would care about this godforsaken place. 
But because it is where it is, Djibouti 


matters to many, from neighbors to su¬ 
perpowers.” 

The barren territory is located on 
the western shore of the 17-mile-wide 
strait called Babel Mandeb (“gate of sor¬ 
rows” in Arabic), which links the Red 
Sea with the Indian Ocean. More than 
70 ships, including many oil tankers, 
pass through the strait every day, to and 
from the southern end of the Suez Ca¬ 
nal. Moderate Arab states bordering the 
Red Sea—Egypt, Sudan and Saudi Ara¬ 
bia—fear that the Soviet Union, already 
well established on the eastern side of 
the strait in the People’s Democratic Re¬ 
public of Yemen, may have designs on 
Djibouti in a move to control both shore 
lines. There is speculation in Djibouti's 
seedy bars that Moscow has not tried to 
establish diplomatic ties with indepen¬ 
dent Djibouti because the Kremlin may 
have already marked the territory for 
eventual disappearance—perhaps in a 
partition by the new republic's neigh¬ 
bors, Somalia and Ethiopia, which are 
both pro-Moscow but feuding bitterly 
with each other 

Ethnic Interest. Somalia's interest 
in Djibouti is primarily ethnic, for the 
majority Issa tribe in the territory is So¬ 
mali-speaking. Ethiopia's stake is eco¬ 
nomic: 60% of its foreign trade moves 
via Djibouti's deepwater port; a rickety, 
60-ycar-old railroad connects it with 
Addis Ababa. Both countries deny any 
annexation designs, but neither trusts 
the other’s disclaimers. Nor do Djibou¬ 
ti's new rulers. Says Ahmed Dini, 45, 
president of the newly elected National 
Assembly: “The Somalis and Ethiopians 
are at swords’ points now. but what is 
to prevent them some day from getting 
together and carving us up?” Last month 
Somalia-supported guerrillas operating 
inside southern Ethiopia blew up the 
Addis-Djibouti rail line in three places, 
closing it indefinitely. That was a se¬ 
rious blow to the economy of Djibouti, 
which depends on Ethiopia not only for 
customs and transit revenues but also 
for its fruit and vegetables. On the eve 
of independence, local markets were vir¬ 
tually bereft of produce. 

Paris currently pours about $140 
million a year into Djibouti, but most of 
this aid is in the form of vastly inflated 
salaries or perks for French soldiers and 
civil servants. Fully 80% of that money 
is ultimately re-exported to European 
bank accounts. The territory's operating 
budget is a mere $25 million a year, and 
the French have never seen fit to pro¬ 
vide a development budget. But they pay 
their own people extraordinarily well for 
serving two-year terms in the harsh cli¬ 
mate, where daytime temperatures often 
top 115°. A junior sergeant serving in 
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.-timcf, make their pile fbr a house or plot 
of ground back home, and then leave 
with it/ 1 says a British Shipping agent 
who has lived in Djibouti many years. 
“They get rich and Djibouti gets noth¬ 
ing. That’s not enlightened colonialism. 
It’s a bloody rip-off.” 

Much of the big French bureaucracy 
is already packing up, though many civ¬ 
il servants will stay on to advise the new 
government. There will be a gradual re¬ 
duction, probably by two-thirds, of the 
permanent military force of 6,000—in¬ 
cluding 1,500 crew-cut (and mostly Ger¬ 
man) members of the 13th Demibrigade 
of the famed Foreign Legion. Shopkeep¬ 
ers in Menelik Square hope the legion¬ 
naires will stay on. “They raise hell in 
drunken brawls and bust up a bar now 
and then,” says one, “but at least they 
spend what they make here. Most of it 
is for drinking or whoring, but they 
spend it.” One scar-faced Legion major 
seems willing enough. He shrugs and 
says, “The booze and the broads are as 
good here as anywhere.” 

Weary Sigh. The nature of the 
French postindependence presence in 
Djibouti awaits negotiation between 
Paris and the infant republic's new Pres¬ 
ident, Hassan Gouled, 61, a veteran pol¬ 
itician who agitated for Djibouti’s inde¬ 
pendence for nearly 30 years. Now that 
it is here, he does not seem very en¬ 
thusiastic about it. “We shall survive 
somehow,” he says with a weary sigh. 
“The Saudis have promised to help, and 
France will not abandon us entirely. We 
have few people and almost no resourc¬ 
es, but we will get by as long as our 
neighbors leave us alone.” 

On the eve of independence, Djibou¬ 
ti showed little evidence of joy—perhaps 
because there is not much to celebrate 
in a city that has 80,000 job seekers for 
only 10,000 jobs. French troops turned 
over a few barracks to the Djibouti army, 
but only after removing air conditioners, 
overhead fans and even fuses in an un¬ 
necessary show of Gallic arrogance. 
Some of the decrepit, stone, Arab-style 
buildings downtown got a new coat of 
whitewash, and a few strings of colored 
lights went up. But five days before the 
festivities no flags of the new republic 
were in evidence. They were being made 
in France and would not arrive until the 
last minute. 

Djiboutians consoled themselves, as 
always, by chewing on kat (pronounced, 
roughly, cot), a mild narcotic leaf im¬ 
ported by air-*-because it loses its kick 72 
hours after picking—from Ethiopia at 
the staggering rate of seven tons a day. 
A cheekful of kat, they say, provides 
something of a high, makes them care 
less about heat and hunger, gives a gen¬ 
eral feeling of happiness, and enhances 
sexual potency. A local post office clerk, 
assessing the fbture with what appears to 
be typical lack of concern, shifts his 
chaw to the other cheek and says, “If 
things go bad, we will simply chew more 
kat, so we won’t care ss much. There is 
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As a warning to the republic’s neigh¬ 
bors that they should not interfere with 
Djibouti before independence. France 
beefed up the garrison with 1,000 extra 
paratroopers and legionnaires. The car¬ 
rier Foch came steaming into the har¬ 
bor, a symbol of both celebration and 
precaution. For a time after indepen¬ 
dence, the French will continue to guard 
the republic’s frontiers against aggres¬ 
sion (the Somalian border is only ten 
miles from downtown Djibouti, Ethiopia 
a mere 50 miles away). But diplomats 
here speculate that France will with¬ 
draw entirely if a major struggle erupts 
over Djibouti, rather than risk involve¬ 
ment in a Red Sea war. Djibouti’s do¬ 
mestic deterrent force—600 soldiers, 
1,500 border guards and 1,000 gen¬ 
darmes—is hardly able to handle an in¬ 
vasion. If one develops, Djiboutians 
might be best advised simply to chew a 
little kat and hope for the best. 


UGANDA 

Coup or Con Job? 

Whether by accident or design, 
Uganda's President-for-Life Idi Amin 
Dada seems bent on making his coun¬ 
try the world’s most unfathomable na¬ 
tion. At the center of the puzzle, as al¬ 
ways, are the maneuvers of “Big Daddy” 
himself. Last week he managed to be 
even more mysterious than usual. For 
four days, Amin simply disappeared 
from view. By the time he resurfaced, 
by way of reassuring announcements on 
Radio Uganda, all sorts of stories had 
floated that there had been an unsuc¬ 
cessful attempt on his life and a sub¬ 
sequent bloodbath by his dread State 
Research Bureau. 

The rumors began when Radio 
Uganda announced that Amin would at¬ 
tend a celebration in the country’s 
northwestern region; no further mention 
of the festivities was made in following 
days. The anti-Amin Kenya press re¬ 
ported that Amin had been ambushed 
by an assassination squad somewhere 
between Kampala and Entebbe. Ac- 
cqrding to one Nairobi paper, the at¬ 


PRCSIDENT-FOR-ilFC IDI AMIN DADA 

Very much alive and fit. 

tempted coup was engineered by a 
Ugandan army major, but Amin had 
been tipped off and escaped with minor 
wounds. The alleged coup leaders were 
then said to have fled to Kenya. 

Goon Squads. There was an amoe¬ 
boid explosion of rumor after 13 Ugan¬ 
dan military officers and civil servants 
sought asylum in Kenya, claiming that 
their lives were threatened by Amin’s se¬ 
curity forces. Soon reports had “hun¬ 
dreds” of innocent Ugandan refugees 
fleeing the murderous wrath of Big Dad¬ 
dy’s goon squads—a not uncommon oc¬ 
currence in Uganda. Nairobi’s Dai/y 
Nation reported that Amin was being 
treated for his wounds in “a friendly 
country, probably Libya.” 

Was Uganda in turmoil? There was 
reason for skepticism. Only two weeks 
earlier, after all, Big Daddy had mer¬ 
rily hoaxed 33 national representatives 
at the Commonwealth Conference in 
London. First it was announced that 
he was flying in to a meeting to which 
he had been expressly disinvited by 
Prime Minister James Callaghan. Then 
came stories that his plane was cir¬ 
cling Europe in search of a proper land¬ 
ing spot. Finally the truth: he had never 
left Uganda at all. Amin, apparently, 
is still in a joking mood. After rumors 
built up for two days, a New York 
radio reporter managed to reach him 
by telephone. Then Radio Uganda an¬ 
nounced that Amin was “very much 
alive and very fit” and had been en¬ 
joying a belated honeymoon with his 
fifth wife, Sarah, a former paratrooper 
in the Ugandan army. Nothing was 
said of an unsuccessful coup. 

Even discounting the anti-Amin 
bias of the Kenyan press. Western dip¬ 
lomats in Africa were inclined to be¬ 
lieve that there had been an attempt on 
his life. They also thought it probable 
that some form of vengeful slaughter was 
going on inside the country. Under 
Amin, after all, random killing has be¬ 
come a ghoulish national pastime. 
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Wimbledon’s 100th: Tennis Royalty At Court 


To see good tennis! What diviner 
joy 

Can fill our leisure, or our minds 
employ? 

Let Scotia’s golfers through the 
affrighted land 

With crooked knee and glaring 
eyeball stand; 

Let football rowdies show their 
straining thews 

And tell their triumphs to a mud- 
stained muse; 

Let other people play at other 
things — 

The king of games is still the 
game of kings. 

—J.K. Stephen, Cambridge Review. 

1891 

Such a belabored panegyric to a 
mere game could only have been writ¬ 
ten by a Victorian gentleman serene in 
the knowledge that sportsmanship for¬ 
ever is next to godliness, kingliness and, 
of course, Englishness—but not neces¬ 
sarily in that order. Even today, the Brit¬ 
ish remain perhaps the only public in 
the world that dotes on lyrical outbursts 
inspired by the aesthetic qualities of a 
tennis match. They are not necessarily 


more knowledgeable about the tactical 
intricacies of the game; what they savor 
to the full is tennis as heroic theater in 
the round, staged with proper costumes 
(mostly white), scenery (garden-party 
green) and atmosphere (decorous). In 
the clash of wills, the testing of char¬ 
acter, the terrible whimsy of fate that 
can decide a match, they perceive dra¬ 
ma of Shakespearean dimensions. In 
short, the British, with some justifica¬ 
tion, regard themselves as the guardians 
of the spirit of the game that has now be¬ 
come a booming, billion-dollar industry 
dominated by Americans. 

The British claim to be the godfa¬ 
thers of tennis is based on the enduring 
prestige of the All England Lawn Ten¬ 
nis and Croquet Club, known to the 
masses as Wimbledon, where the rules 
of tennis were laid down for the first 
modern tennis tournament held 100 
years ago next month. Two hundred lo¬ 
cal gentry at that time paid a shilling 
apiece to watch 22 amateur gentlemen 
tap a flannel-covered rubber ball back 
and forth for a silver cup worth 25 guin¬ 
eas. The game was not considered much 
more interesting than croquet, and only 
a little bit more energetic. 



But now—what energy! Last week, 
as the centenary championships got un¬ 
der way, nearly 37,000 spectators, some 
of whom paid scalpers up to $50 a seat, 
turned up in just one day to watch 315 
entrants from all over the world play for 
a total of more than $380,000 in prize 
money. Even more important than the 
money was the invaluable prestige in 
winning Wimbledon, of leaving a name 
in what amounts to the tennis ball of 
fame—or even of losing. Already, popu¬ 
lar Australian Veteran Rod Laver had 
heroically gone down to a defeat at the 
hands of 26-year-old American Dick 
Stockton (promoting a rueful headline in 
the Times of London: LAVER’S MIND, 
MAKES APPOINTMENTS THAT HIS BODY 
CANNOT QUITE keep). Yugoslavia’s 
Nicki Pilic, who succumbed to Golden 
Boy BjOm Borg, gnawed his racket in 
frustration. Cannonball Serve Artist 
Roscoe Tanner, 25, was upset by a slim, 
handsome young Englishman named 
John Lloyd, who was promptly mobbed 
by teen-age girls. “They just come to 
watch my legs,” grumbled LloydL who is 
22 and has lovely legs. 

The mercurial Rumanian Hie 
N&stase drew loud boos from spectators 
for delaying a match in order to con¬ 
duct his obligatory contretemps with a 
hapless linesman.* Little 14-year-old 
Tracy Austin, the American tot with 
steel braces on her teeth and an iron 
backhand in her arm, was an instan¬ 
taneous success, win, lose or draw (see 
box). Third-seeded Guillermo Vilas, 
sometime poet and winner of the French 
Open last month, never could get his 
big topspin game going on grass and 
lost in straight sets to one of those rel¬ 
atively unknown but hungry young 
Americans, Billy Martin. Another up¬ 
start, Tim Gullikson, 25, a debutant 
on the Grand Prize tour along with his 
twin brother Tom, finally upset Raul 
Ramirez in a see-saw match that drew 
a standing three-minute ovation from 
the crowd when it ended after three 
hours and 50 minutes. 


Gatas of Heaven. Among the 
throngs, meanwhile, there was a sense 
of pilgrimage, devout yet cheerful. Some 
of them had waited all night to buy the 
last tickets. Once inside, they lined up 
two and three deep behind one another 
hoping to catch a standing glimpse of 
the flashing white figures on the nine 
courts where no grandstands exist; only 
a lucky 15,000 could enter the gates of 
heaven—to center court, where the 
mighty played. Still the public seemed 
pleased to be partici pa ting in what clear¬ 
ly is regarded as a significant ceremony 


in a traditional English garden with 
rose-covered trellises, blue Hydrangeas, 
lilies and trimmed hedgerows. Resolute- 
ly good-natured. 




CROWDS JAMMING WALKWAYS A STANDS OF OUTER COURTS DURING 1OOTH ANNIVERSARY OF WIMBLEDON TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIP MATCHES 


traditional strawberries and cream (in 
short supply this year because of a poor 
harvest), for champagne, for tea and 
sandwiches, for the toilet, for the un¬ 
folding drama ahead. 

In keeping with the anniversary 
spirit, 41 singles and two doubles cham¬ 
pions returned to the scene of their tri¬ 
umphs on the hallowed central court, 
where the Duke of Kent, president of the 
club, presented them w;th commemora¬ 
tive silver medals. Against the pale 
green grass, the Welsh Guards in 
their black-and-red-trimmed uniforms 
played old favorites from the ’20s and 
’30s, while the former champions, beam¬ 
ing with pleasure, stepped forward to be 
remembered. The oldest of them was 
Kitty McKane God free, 80, who won in 
1924 even though, she recalled, the stays 
in her whalebone corset were drawing 



A TABLE OF FANS TOASTING THE CENTENNIAL WITH GLASSES OF CHAMPAGNE 


blood by the end of the match. With her 
was the “Bounding Basque,” Jean Boro- 
tra, 78, who won the men's title the same 
year and was one of France’s “Four 
Musketeers”—along with Jacques Brug- 
non. Rend Lacoste and Henri Cochet 
—who dominated international tennis 
during this period. 

Tender Turf. Then came the oth¬ 
ers, down through the decades—feisty 
Fred Perry, Don Budge, Alice Marble, 
Aussies John Newcombe and Laver, Bil¬ 
ly Jean King and Evonne Goolagong, 
Arthur Ashe and BjOm Borg, last year’s 
champion. 

But where was the young buck who 
is arguably the best tennis player in the 
world? Jimmy Connors was practicing 
with Ilie N&stase on a nearby court to 
test his game with an injured right 
thumb. He failed to show up for the pre¬ 
sentation ceremony—some thought it 
was a deliberate snub-end received a 
frosm die All England 


Club Committee. When he did appear 
for his first match, the crowd booed him 
heartily, but Jim bo returned the com¬ 
pliment with a one-fingered forehand. 

Over the players’ entrance to the 
tender turf of the center court, there is 
an inscription: “If you can meet with 
Triumph and Disaster/ And treat those 
two impostors just the same.” The lines 
are from Rudyard Kipling’s If —and 
were carefully chosen to encourage play¬ 
ers toward humility and stoicism. That 
message was lost on Connors, whose 
own philosophy is probably best 
summed up by the un-Kiplingesque 
motto of the late American Football 
Coach Vince Lombardi: “Winning is not 
the most important thing; it's every¬ 
thing.” Clearly, Connors did not intend 
to offend Wimbledon, he simply had no 
time for a sentimental excursion on the 
way to winning the tournament. 

On the other hand, it would seem 
to be utterly indecent to desentimental- 
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TONGUE OUT Of CHECK, TRACY AUSTIN ROCKETS A BACKHAND AT WIMBilDON 


Austin: A Trace of Class 


It was not exactly a taut match. 
Though she won the opening game, ex¬ 
tended seven others to deuce, and 
wowed the crowd with an occasional 
stinging winner, Tracy Austin was sim¬ 
ply overpowered by Chris Evert, 6-1, 
6-1, in the third round at Wimbledon 
last week. Evert, of course, is the No. 1 
woman tennis player in the world— 
and played like it. Austin is a schoolgirl 
from Rolling Hills, Calif.—and the won- 
derchild of American tennis. Striding 
across the court after the match to shake 
hands with Evert, a longtime idol whose 
style she emulates, Tracy displayed an 
aura of precocious class that belies her 
tooth braces, pigtails and 14 years. She 
is the youngest player ever to compete 
at Wimbledon. 

“She’s a tough player,” said Evert, 
who confessed to being “sick to my stom¬ 
ach for a couple of games.” Tracy’s 
game, in fact, reminded Chris of her 
own sweet and steely 16-year-old style. 
“I really didn't think in those days. 


I never felt nervous. A couple of 
times today I looked across the net 
and saw someone very unaffected and 
naive.” 

Like Nadia Comaneci and other 
prodigious children, Tracy started ear¬ 
ly. Bom into a family of tennis junkies, 
she spent her infancy a short lob from 
the net while her parents, three broth¬ 
ers and her older sister racked up a ware¬ 
houseful of trophies (the Austins have 
collectively won over 400 tournaments). 
California Tennis Pro Vic Braden, an 
early mentor, remembers rolling tennis 
balls into the eight-month-old kid sis¬ 
ter’s baby carriage. “Back then,” says 
Braden, “Tracy sliced the backhand.” 

■ 

She soon fixed that. By age three her 
incipient form graced the London 
Times. At four she made the cover of 
World Tennis magazine. “The cutest 
thing,” recalls her father George, a nu¬ 
clear physicist, “was when she was nine 
and would beat the best women in the 


club, then go play in the sandbox M 

Early adulation became a simple 
matter of fact. In an atmosphere that 
could have produced an egotistical, 
bratty automaton, Tracy grew into a 
normal—though exceptionally talented 
—little girl. Tucked among the school¬ 
books she has carried on the road are 
fast-paced mystery novels that she de¬ 
vours between plane rides and home¬ 
work. She also collects stamps and 
stuffed animals. In 1974, when she won 
the twelve-and-under U.S. girls* nation¬ 
al championship, fellow players voted 
her Most Popular. No small achieve¬ 
ment, says Brother Jeff, “after she ab¬ 
solutely kicked everybody’s behinds, 
love and love.” She also developed a 
strikingly mature style of play, and has 
never doubted her destiny. 

“The girl i? amazing,” says her 
coach, Robert Landsdorp. “She can do 
a little bit of everything—hit the slice, 
the drive, even the top spin.” At 5 ft. 1 
in. and all of 90 lbs., Tracy slashes siz¬ 
zling ground strokes, covers the court 
like Billie Jean King and explodes with 
a cannonball two-fisted backhand that 
makes older opponents wince. Her 
weakness, if it is one, is a less-than- 
awesome serve. “I try to explain to Tra¬ 
cy that she’s got a baby-puff serve,” says 
Landsdorp. “The trouble is, she wins 
with it.” One reason she does is pre¬ 
cision placement. As for power, well, she 
is a growing girl. 

Her most sterling quality is tactical 
finesse. Gifted with an uncanny sense 
of opponents' weaknesses, she evolves 
optimal strategies on the fly. Says Aus¬ 
tralia’s 20-year-old Dianne Fromholtz, 
who last March received a crushing 
7-5, 6-4 defeat from Austin: “How can 
anyone so young be so good?” 

For the answer, tune into Wimble- 
dons to come. While older players re¬ 
main the same size, Tracy cleverly plans 
to grow bigger. She is already looking 
forward to a rematch with Evert. “Next 
time, I wouldn't be so anxious to put 
away a winning shot,” she says coolly. 
“I would stay with her longer.” 


ize so glorious an anachronism as Wim¬ 
bledon. Only there are the world’s great 
players pampered like royalty. They are 
chauffeured from the hotel to the club 
in Princess sedans by pretty young wom¬ 
en. They are assigned opulent dressing 
rooms, from which the press is barred, 
and dine in a special restaurant. 

Above all, they play on the best grass 
in the world—in fact, the only major 
grass tournament courts outside of Aus¬ 
tralia. Jack Yardley, head groundsman 
with JO years of experience, keeps the 
grass cut to a length of three-sixteenths 
of an inch before the championship 
games. It takes a long time for the courts 
to recover, he says, from the two weeks 
of slithering, sliding players. 

Not to mention what the grass does 


to some of the top-ranking professionals. 
Playing on grass, says David Gray, Gen¬ 
eral Secretary of the International Lawn 
Tennis Federation, is really a different 
game from playing on clay or other sur¬ 
faces. Instead of bouncing up where it 
can be whacked, the ball tends to hit 
and skid low along the ground. Big 
serves become bigger; drop shots die in¬ 
stantly on the turf. It is a game of re¬ 
flex, where serve and volley dominate. 
There is no time to build a winning point 
through clever tactics. In the banging 
exchanges, rallies never last long. It is 
not a subtle game: it forces players to 
make diving leaps and sprawls, all of 
which add to the special excitement. 

Gray points out that grass courts en¬ 
hance the interest the slower game 


that women play. In fact, he says, “the 
development of tennis in England was 
bound up with the emancipation of 
women.” By 1877, women were playing 
tennis with men, but swathed in long 
dresses and sleeves to avoid displaying 
an erotic ankle or arm. Indeed there was 
a certain social incentive for overcoming 
the traditional segregation of the sexes. 
With young ladies playing the game, it 
was possible for young men and women 
to disappear together into the shrubber¬ 
ies—ostensibly in search of lost balls. 

From the beginning, the problem 
with women's tennis has been what to 
wear. Dressing in white was, of course, 
mandatory because a darker color might 
show perspiratio n so m ething which 
ladies did not do (they 







The first things to go weretfae corsets, 
then the long sleeves and high coUasv, 
followed gradually by the long skirts as 
they gave way to shorter and shorter 
hemlines. The real pioneer was France's 
Suzanne Lenglen, who won the ladies* 
singles six times between 1919 and 1925 
in flowing free costumes that shocked 
the British to the core. There was no 
comparable stir until Gussy Moran ap¬ 
peared in 1949 with her frilled panties. 

Wimbledon always has been stuffy 
—but charmingly so. Except for the 
monarchy, it is undoubtedly Britain’s 
most successful institution: it still knows 
with absolute certitude that which is 
done or simply not done. It is a mon¬ 
ument, not to the aristocracy, but to the 
nation’s upper middle classes, on whose 
spacious 19th century greens lawn ten¬ 
nis first evolved from the ancient French 
jeu de paume (handball). Variations of 
the game were played well before its self- 
styled inventor, Major Walter Clopton 
Wingfield, tried to cash in on the fad by 
patenting rules for his version, called 
“Sphairistikfc.”* Either the name or the 
game clearly had to go, and fortunately 
it was the name. 

From the beginning, money mat¬ 
tered for Wimbledon, discreetly of 
course. That first tournament was held 
to raise funds for repairing a court roll¬ 
er. Since then, the money-changers have 
crept closer to the temple. This year 21 
major corporations have paid vast sums 
to rent tents in which to entertain cli¬ 
ents on the grounds adjoining the courts. 
Reportedly the companies store the 
Wimbledon tickets they acquired in a 
bank vault overnight * j keep them from 
disappearing mysteriously. 

“The British,” remarks U.S. Sports 
Columnist and Tennis Broadcaster Bud 
Collins, “are not so much mad about 
playing tennis as mad about Wimble¬ 
don.” The statistics bear him out. While 
an extraordinary American-style tennis 
boom is sweeping the Continent, the 
number of British players belonging to 
clubs has remained constant over the 
years, at around 200,000. Indeed infla¬ 
tion and real estate developers have even 
reduced the number of clubs from 3,500 
in 1960 to about 2,800 today. Yet be¬ 
tween 10 million and 15 million Britons 
stay glued to their TV sets for two weeks 
during the Wimbledon championships. 

Rabid Enthusiasm. The French, by 
contrast, ore rediscovering with a rabid 
enthusiasm the English version of a 
game they first invented. The name ten¬ 
nis, in fact, probably comes from the 
French word tenez (loosely translated: 
“Here it comes”), which players shout¬ 
ed in the Middle Ages just before serv¬ 
ing a small cloth ball. The English trav¬ 
el writer and historian, Sir Robert 
Dallington, in 1604 wrote: “There are 
more tennis players in France than there 
are beer drinkers in England. One would 
think that every Frenchman is bom with 
a racket in his hand.” 
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One would think today that every 
Frenchman would like to have a racket 
in his hand. In the last four years, the 
number of French players has nearly 
doubled to a million. The impact on the 
fashion-conscious nation has been over¬ 
powering. A new Jean Desprez perfume 
called “40 Love” has caught on. Sales 
of tennis equipment m the Paris area 
alone have been jumping 25% a year, be¬ 
cause many of the new devotees are the 
nouveau riche for whom the game itself 
often is secondary to the elegance of the 
outfit. Tennis magazines are flourishing 
as never before. 

But the most dramatic demonstra¬ 
tion of the French tennis craze was 
proved four weeks ago in Paris during 
the French International Champion¬ 
ships at Roland Garros Stadium, which 
was mobbed throughout the matches by 
a record crowd of 160,000. At one point, 
officials had to close the gates to center 
court to prevent spectators from being 
crushed; the crowd grew so infuriated 
that it overturned a ticket booth. Those 
inside, mostly upper-middle-class Pari¬ 
sians, were not much better behaved. 
They shouted and booed joyously, ar¬ 
gued with line calls, yelled advice to the 
players. After each match, teen-agers 
clambered onto the court to reach the fa¬ 
mous players. At one point, they 
knocked down Australian Righthander 
Phil Dent and injured his wrist as they 
grabbed at his racket. 

Escape Hatch. Given all this enthu¬ 
siasm, it is surprising that France has 
produced no Wimbledon champion 
since 1946. One reason is the French 
predilection for slow clay courts. Any 
other surface except grass, they say, 
hurts their legs. “When the court is slow, 
the player is not obliged to have a pow¬ 
erful serve,” says Alain Deflassieux, 


managing editor of the monthly Tennis 
de France. “That's why our players are 
not more aggressive.” Another reason is 
lack of motivation. “In the U.S. there is 
incredible competition,” says Deflas¬ 
sieux, “and in the Eastern bloc coun¬ 
tries, tennis is an escape hatch. The ones 
who make it become rich in the Commu¬ 
nist countries, and in a sense they buy 
their freedom. But a French player who 
succeeds at home says to himself, ‘Why 
should I spend four months in America, 
where I’m likely to be beaten in the first 
round, when I can stay at home and be 
perfectly happy.* ” 
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ENGRAVING OF ALL COMERS' MATCH DURING FIFTH WIMBLEDON COMPETITION IN IBS 1 






BRITAIN'S LEGGY JOHN LLOYD CONNORS RAISING A FINGER YUGOSLAVIA'S NICKI Pllld NIBBLING 




As everywhere else in the world, the 
French tennis nuts are suffering from 
an acute shortage of courts (there are 
now 10,000), even though an estimated 
1,000 new facilities are being built ev¬ 
ery year. But the French frustration is 
nothing compared to what the West 
Germans have to endure. Seven years 
ago, there were only 361,000 registered 
tennis players in the Federal Republic. 
There now are 800,000, and another 6.3 
million West Germans say they would 
gladly play if they could only find a 
court. With 17,000 courts in the whole 
country, there is not much hope of play¬ 
ing long enough to work up a sweat. In 
Hamburg, one of the country’s biggest 
tennis enclaves, many private clubs have 
as many as 100 players for every court. 

Ch«rishGd Traditions. In Italy, the 
rush to tennis is being pushed along by 
the triumphs of the country’s leading 
players. Handsome Adriano Panatta, 
winner of the Italian and French Open 
last year, is an established national idol. 
With Antoni Zugarelli, a finalist in the 
Italian Open last month, and chunky, 
test Paulo Bertolucci, who won the 






Hamburg tournament this year, Italy 
again has a first-rank Davis Cup team, 
the best in Europe and a favorite to 
retain the cup it won for the first time 
last year. 

Once a pastime for the Italian elite 
tennis is becoming a mass sport there, 
as in the rest of Europe. In the last ten 
years, card-carrying club members in¬ 
creased from 48,000 to 144,000, and an 
estimated 2 million Italians play regu¬ 
larly. Among these players, the most 
cherished Italian traditions—the heavy 
lunch and afternoon siesta—are fast 
disappearing. “You can t find a single 
court between 1 p.m. and 4 p.m., unless 
you’ve booked in advance sometimes for 
weeks/’ reports Rome Tennis Instructor 
Renzo Risica. “The clubs are crowded 
with businessmen and shop owners, who 
rush out from their jobs, play for an hour, 
grab a sandwich and a shower and rush 
back to work/’ 

But tennis was never meant to be 
played as if it were just a fashionable 
form of quick therapeutic exercise. Nor 
should it plunge its participants into 
writhing fits of despair. As refined by 
the English, the game is intended to be 
fun; above all, it is supposed to be friend¬ 
ly. Americans, notes David Gray, seem 
obsessed with winning. Jimmy Connors, 
for example, radiates cold hostility to¬ 
ward whomever he is playing and would 
probably whack a tennis ball down his 
best friend's throat if he had the chance. 

That style is not exactly what the fa¬ 
thers of Wimbledon had in mind when 
they opened their gates to gentlemen 
players and provided strawberries and 
cream for the well-mannered gentry. 
But the glory and wonder of Wimble¬ 
don after 100 years is that in accom¬ 
modating itself to the changes in the 
game, it has not lost its class: it is still 
the royal court of the gMpo of king* 











Why Air France called the A300 
“the most reliable aircraft we ever introduced.” 


Eight months after they put the A300 into 
service, Air France pulled all their statistics 
together into that one simple sentence 
"the most reliable aircraft we ever introduced" 
That's strong 

But so was their next sentence 
“The A300 was even easier to introduce than 
the B727." 

Other airlines have found this true, too 
In fact,dispatch reliability for the A300 during its 
first two years in service has been higher than 
for other wide-bodies over the same period 

The A300 didn't achieve these results in 
easy service either. 27,600 flights in 38,000 
flight hours is a lot of up and down operation. 

Yet that was the A300's performance during this 


punishing two year period. (Lufthansa averages 
seven sectois or flights per day per A300 
enough to tax the reliability of any aircraft.) 

Reliability has been so great, in fact, that 
we have been able to dramatically increase the 
time between maintenance checks By as much 
as 100 percent 

The A300 It is proving itself all over the 
world to be the reliable, cost-effective aircraft it 
was designed to be. 


A300 


Airbus Industrie,31700 Toulouse.France 





Antoinette Sibley combines perfect timing 
with grace and elegance. 



Antoinette Sibley, prima ballerina 
with the Royal Ballet, dances in the 
classical idiom, from a repertoire of about 
a hundred and twenty ballets. 

To us at Rolex, meeting Antoinette 
Sibley was a great delight. We discovered 
some unexpected similarities in our work. 


For instance the obvious grace and 
beauty, and the hidden strength which 
you can plainly see in any Rolex Oyster 
made for women, has its counterpart in a 
great dancer's airy lightness and soaring 
speed, her power and controlled poise. 

Antoinette Sibley says that she feels 
she never reaches perfection. Like every 
great artist, she is intensely self-critical. 

It is the essential part of her make-up, 
which ensures that her work is always 
her utmost, absolute best. 

It would never enter the minds of any 
of the Rolex craftsmen to liken them¬ 
selves to an exquisite prima ballerina like 
Antoinette Sibley, but in this respect they 
are, indeed, very similar. 

If it were not so, would the Rolex 
Lady-Datejust be the exquisite, enduring, 
perfect watch it is today? 

t 

ROLEX 

of Geneva 



Pictured: The Rolex Lady-Datejust. Available in 18 ct. gold or stainless steel, with matching bracelet. 




CINEMA 


Old Soldier’s Return 

MacARTHUR 

Directed by Joseph sargent 
■ Screenplay by hal barwood 
and MATTHEW ROBBINS 

There is an awful moment in the 
middle of this long movie about Doug¬ 
las Mae Arthur when one realizes that al¬ 
though the general has finally defeated 
Japan (with a little help from his 
friends), he has yet to conduct his mod¬ 
el occupation of that country and then 
fight the Korean War. Much time gone 
and more yet to go—it is enough to de¬ 
feat the most ardent military buff Movie 
fans more interested in action than in a 
flatly told, 2 / 2 -hour recital of the Great 
Commander's later life may have long 
since departed 

MacArthur's troubles stem from 
what might be virtues in a liteiary bi¬ 
ography-earnestness, caution, balance. 
Though the moviemakers clearly ad¬ 
mire their subject, they arc careful, for 
example, to dramatize his ravening ego¬ 
mania A staff p r man is always pres¬ 
ent to anange heroic news photos of the 
general, and MacArthur's own concern 
for image is fully laid out One cannot 
complain that they have ignored those 
aspects of MacArthur’s nature that his 
critics deplored On the other hand, they 
ha\e not done much with them, which 
is to say they have tiptoed up to the most 
fascinating enigma of his character, and 
then quietly backed away from it 

For let’s face it. whether it was an ec¬ 
centricity or madness, MacArthur’s co¬ 
lossal egotism was what made him fa¬ 
mous and then, in his fight with Harry 



MacARTHUR IN THE PACIFIC, 1943 

Tiptoeing up to the enigma. 

ideal choice to play MacArthur He is a 
pleasant man, good at playing troubled, 
conscientious, reasonable characters 
But he is perhaps the least self-centered 
of actors, and while he tries hard to 
adopt the grand MacArthur manner he 
just cannot manage it The fire, the touch 
of lunacy, is not there, though Peck does 
nicely in the first and last scenes when 

PECK AS THE GREAT COMMANDER 


he portrays the aged general, flames 
banked, the mood autumnal. 

It is too bad. The controversy that 
swirled around MacArthur when he 
lived has mostly died now He has 
passed into history, and it would have 
been good to have a robust life of him: 
something that really attacked its sub¬ 
ject. taking a strong point of view about 
him—whether for or against would not 
have really mattered. The Great Com¬ 
mander never operated in a climate of 
caution, and there is no good reason why 
this movie should. Something of the spir¬ 
it of Hatton is what is required. What 
we get instead is the plodding tone of 

an officia l biogra ph y. Richard Schickel 

* 

Pazuzu Rides Again 

EXORCIST II: THE HERETIC 
Directed by JOHN BOORMAN 
Screenplay by william GOODHART 

So you thought the demon was fin¬ 
ished off at the end of The Exorcist back 
in 1974? Nonsense The old fiend. Pa¬ 
zuzu by name, has been lurking in Linda 
Blair’s subconscious, waiting until the 
market seemed right for a sequel. 

In Exorcist II: The Heretic , Father 
Richard Burton arrives from the Vat¬ 
ican to search out Pazu/u tn Linda's soul, 
and meanwhile have a religion-science 
face-off with Psychiatrist Louise Fletch¬ 
er, who wants to do the job by hypno¬ 
sis. Pazu/u gets mad as a hornet-or 
rather as a locust, the guise in which he 
usually appears. He makes Linda’s eyes 
glow and flings her postpubescent body 
about like a bean bag. Soon she is back 
in that bedroom in Georgetown, where 


Truman over the conduct of his last 
campaign, brought him down It was 
what set him apart from the good gray 
men like Lisenhower, Marshall and 
Bradley, those modest servants of the 
democratic spirit on the battlefield. It 
made him one of the great characters in 
our military history. It is the great reason 
to do a film about him. and it is simply a 
shame to turn him into a dull fellow on¬ 
screen—which he never was in life. 

Part of the problem may stem fiom 
choosing to confine the movie to World 
War II and after. While it is clear that 
it was young Douglas’ relationship with 
his heroic father that shaped his per¬ 
sonality. the movie only hints at some 
of its complexities. Nor does it probe 
his near mystical feelings for West Point, 
which obviously provided something 
that had been missing in his nature un¬ 
til he stepped onto the Plain there. How¬ 
ever exaggerated his talk of “The Corps, 
The Corps, The Corps,” of the grandeur 
he found in the military tradition, there 
was an authenticity of feeling there that 
needs to be dug out and explored. 

Beyond that, one must regretfully 
conclude that Gregory Peck is not the 
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Burton tries to rip the heart - literally 
-out of her possessed alter ego. 

Most sequels offer more of the same. 
This one offers less of the same. Wil¬ 
liam Friedkin’s original was well enough 
made to be offensive. Here we are spared 
many of Fried kin’s cheap shocks—the 
mutilations, the vomiting, the bestiality. 
But what remains is twaddle. The su¬ 
pernatural antics are dressed up with a 
notion vandalized from Teilhard de 
Chardin: the film suggests that Blair’s 
character is one of a vanguard of hu¬ 
man mutations evolving toward a syn¬ 
thesis of man and God, and thus is a 
target to be headed off by Pa/uzu. 

In truth, the only synthesis in the 
film is between the ludicrous and the un¬ 
intentionally comic. Locusts swarming 
over the Capitol dome, an Ethiopian 
church ceremony that looks like a Cop¬ 
tic version of Regine’s, James Earl Jones 
brooding in locust headdress—the 
choice moments are many. The ques¬ 
tion raised by this fiasco is whether Bur¬ 
ton is going to go down like John Bar¬ 
rymore. hamming his way through 
unwoithy vehicles that feed off traves¬ 
ties of his taient. Christopher Porterfield 
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ISSUES 


I 

I The Supreme Court Ignites 


Government must not interfere with 
the right of any woman to have an abor¬ 
tion in the first three months of her preg¬ 
nancy if she so chooses That fundamen¬ 
tal and sweeping principle was 
established by the U S Supreme Court 
in 1973. But last week the court seri¬ 
ously compromised and restricted its 
edict. By a vote of 6 to 3. the Justices 
held in effect that the only women who 
can be certain of being able to have a 
medically safe abortion are those who 
can afford to pay for one State and lo¬ 
cal governments, said the court, can 
choose whether or not to finance the 
abortions of needy women for non- 
therapeutic reasons—conditions that do 
not endanger their health. 

The court's decision aroused once 
again the fiery moral, religious, medi¬ 
cal and political issue that most elected 
officials would like to dodge They will 
have no such chance The court gives 
legislators in slates and, by implication, 
the U S. Congress the duty of deciding 
whether or not indigent women should 
be allowed to have elective abortions at 
public expense. 

Cancer of Poverty. The fight will 
center around the familiar Medicaid 
program, which is jointly financed by 
the stales and the Federal Government 
and needs the approval of both levels to 
work Medicaid is the main way for wel¬ 
fare recipients to get safe abortions in 
the U S.; it accounts for nearly a third 
of the 1 million or so operations per¬ 
formed annually. The court's ruling is al¬ 
ready being hailed as a great victory for 
the forces determined to move Medicaid 
out of the abortion business. It removes 
any constitutional cloud over the deci¬ 
sion of 15 states to deny payment to 
Medicaid patients for nontherapeutic 
abortions. These stales are now free to 
cut off all nontherapeutic Medicaid 
abortions. 

The dissent from the decision of the 
majority was angry, even bitter Justice 
Harry Blackmun. who wrote the land¬ 
mark 1973 decision, assailed the ruling 
as "disingenuous and alarming, almost 
reminiscent of‘Let them eat cake.’ ” De¬ 
parting from Chief Justice Warren Burg¬ 
er, his "Minnesota twin,” Blackmun 
roundly scolded his colleagues: "There 
is another world ‘out there,’ the exis¬ 
tence of which the court, I suspect, ei¬ 
ther chooses to ignore or fears to rec¬ 
ognize. And so the cancer of poverty will 
continue to grow.” Justice Thurgood 
Marshall charged that the court’s de¬ 
cision would “brutally coerce poor 
women to bear children,” and said that 
he was “appalled at the ethical hank* 


rupley of those who preach a right to 
life’ that means a bare existence in ut¬ 
ter misery for so many.” Justice Wil¬ 
liam Brennan claimed the decision “se¬ 
riously erodes” the principle, set forth 
by the court in its historic 1973 ruling, 
that it is unconstitutional for Govern¬ 
ment to interfere with a woman’s choice 
whether or not to have an abortion. 

The majority opinion, written by 
Justice Lewis Powell, held that there is 
nothing in the Social Security Act, which 
created the Medicaid program m 1965. 
that requires participating states to pro¬ 
vide any specific medical treatment, in¬ 
cluding abortion. 

The court brushed aside claims that 
providing funds through Medicaid for 
childbirth but not abortion violates both 
the equal-protection clause of the Con¬ 
stitution and a woman s right to make 
hei choice unhindered by Government 
The Justices conceded that "the state 
may have made childbirth a more at¬ 
tractive alternative, thereby influencing 
ihe woman's decision,” but nonetheless 
ruled that it did not really eliminate her 
free choice, since privately funded abor¬ 
tions still were possible—even though 
the woman might find it impossible to 
afford one 

The court's majority was perhaps on 
firmest ground in contending that the 
wholequestion of public funding of abor¬ 
tion ought to be resolved by legislators 
rather than by judges Wrote Powell 
"We leave entirely free both the Fed¬ 
eral Government and the slates, through 
the normal process of democracy, to pro¬ 
vide the desired funding. The issues pre¬ 
sent policy decisions of the widest con¬ 
cern They should be resolved by the 
representatives of the people, not by this 
court.” 

Presidential Support. But the 

“representatives of the people” are just 
as hesitant to grapple with the issue, one 
that matches militant nght-to-lifers 
against dedicated pro-abortionists. 
There is no practical way to compromise 
the issue. Anti-abortionists feel that life 
begins at the moment of conception and 
that abortion is therefore murder: pro¬ 
abortionists believe that terminating an 
unwanted pregnancy is a personal de¬ 
cision that should be left to the con¬ 
science of the woman rather than be 
made unlawful. Paying far more atten¬ 
tion to preventing undesired pregnan¬ 
cies is one measure on which the con¬ 
tending sides may agree—but no 
contraceptive has yet won wide enough 
acceptance to ensure that kind of 
solution. 

The main, battle arena U Washings 



A Fiery Abortion Debate 


ton, where the anti-abortionists have the 
tacit support of President Jimmy Car¬ 
ter, who personally opposes abortion 
and has repeatedly said that he docs not 
think the Federal Government should 
do anything to encourage it. Almost 
alone at the Department of HEW. which 
administers Medicaid, Secretary Joseph 
Califano shares Carter's view. When he 
submitted HEW’s budget for the fiscal 
year beginning in October, he urged that 
no Medicaid funds be used for non- 
therapeutic abortions. 

Killerl Killer! In Congress, the issue 
cuts confusingly across ideological lines, 
making it difficult for many liberals from 
areas with strong Catholic enclaves to 
vote for abortion Whatever his own feel¬ 
ings. any legislator in a swing district 
hesitates to arouse the anger of such an 
uncompromising group as the anti-abw- 
tiomsts Their attack can be so person¬ 
al that New Jersey Congressman Andy 
Maguire was actually chased through his 
office building by lobbyists screaming 
Killer! Killer!’’ He nevertheless main¬ 
tained his pro-abortion stand It lakes 
courage for a Congresswoman like 
Maryland's Barbara Mikulski, whose 
Baltimore area is heavily Catholic, to 
fight the right-to-lifer^ as resolutely as 
she has. “I am a professionally trained 
social worker/' she explains. “1 know 
what the coat-hanger abortion is all 
about " 

Last year Republican C ongressman 
Henry J. Hyde of suburban Chicago in¬ 
troduced an amendment to the hew ap¬ 
propriations bill for the curient fiscal 
year that denied funds for abortions not 
necessary to save the life of the mother 
To the surprise of the overconfident pro¬ 
abortion forces, it passed both chambers. 
The restriction failed to go into effect 
only because its opponents secured a 
court injunction against the measure in 
New York while its constitutionality 
was being tested. In view of last week's 
decision, the Supreme Court could now 
lift that injunction. If reinstated, this ban 
on abortion payments would expire at 
the end of September, when the fiscal 
year ends. 

The odds now favor the success of a 
new effort in Congress to place a sim¬ 
ilar restriction on next year's hew ap¬ 
propriations, By a vote of 201 to 155. 
the House two weeks ago approved an¬ 
other Hyde amendment that would even 
ban abortions deemed necessary to save 
a mother’s life. This week the Senate 
will start debating the measure. Even 
many anti-abortionists will join in try¬ 
ing to restore Medicaid for therapeutic 
abortions. But pro-abortionists seriously 
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doubl that they will be able to persuade 
their colleagues to fund all abortions for 
needy women Massachusetts Senator 
Ed Brooke, fighting hard to preserve full 
funding, is incensed at the legislators’ 
mood. “It is really inconceivable that in 
1977 the Congress would take this step 
backward,” he protests “This is noth¬ 
ing but a means test saying who's al¬ 
lowed to have an abortion.” 

Gaming momentum, the anti-abor¬ 
tionists do not conceal the fact that their 
real aim is to make all elective abor¬ 
tions illegal again. “I would certainly 
like to prevent, if I could legally, any¬ 
body having an abortion— a rich 
woman, a middle-class woman or a poor 
woman,” Hyde, a father of four, frank¬ 
ly told the House The right-to-lifers are 
even hoping to call a constitutional con¬ 
vention that would adopt an amendment 
restricting abortions, although there are 
differences of opinion about how strong 
to make the measure 

However the fight in Washington 
turns out. the struggle is likely to con¬ 
tinue at state and local levels Even if 
federal funds are shut off at their source, 
the states could theoretically carry on 
with tax money of their own It is high¬ 
ly doubtful, howcvei, that many could 
do so Since federal funds now cover 
up to 90^ of abortion costs, the state's 
burden would be heavy 

If the abortion defenders somehow 
rally to keep the federal funds flowing, 
their opponents are well prepared to per¬ 
suade state legislatures to get the abor¬ 
tion programs killed at the lower level. 
Beyond the 15 states in which they have 
already succeeded.* the right-to-lifers 
appear to be on the verge of pushing 
through other bans in Massachusetts, Il¬ 
linois, Michigan and Wisconsin. In 
heavily Catholic Massachusetts, the pro¬ 
abortion forces frankly admit they see 
little chance of checking such a ban and 
are hoping they can persuade Democrat¬ 
ic Governor Michael Dukakis to take 
the hazardous political step of vetoing 
such a bill 

Anti-abortion sentiment is so strong 
in Illinois that the legislature has ap¬ 
proved a bill requiring unmarried 
women under the age of 18 to get their 
parents' consent before having an abor¬ 
tion, even though the Supreme Court has 
already declared unconstitutional such 
a limitation on the mother’s freedom of 
choice. The strong opposition of Mich¬ 
igan Governor William G. Milliken is 

"Connecticut. Idaho. Indiana, Louisiana, Missou¬ 
ri. New Hampshire. New Jersey. New York. 
North Dakota. Ohio. Pennsylvania. South Caro¬ 
lina. South Dakota. Utah. West Virginia. 






the main obstacle to passage of a ban 
on public funding of abortions in his 
state. While he has not promised to veto 
such a measure, he has warned that it 
could produce “a system of back-alley 
abortions—and that would be wrong, 
morally wrong." 

Proabortion leaders had been lulled 
by the 1973 court decision and polls 
showing that more than 60% of Amer¬ 
icans favor permitting abortions in the 
first three months of pregnancy. Yet as 
the battle now centers on the narrower 
question of whether public money 
should support abortions, that majority 
could fade. 

The pro-abortionists hope to win 
over some legislators to their cause by 
arguing their case on purely practical 
grounds: it may cost the government 
only $200 to fund an abortion, but child¬ 
birth care for a needy woman may run 
to $1,000, and welfare payments for the 
baby could add another $1,000 in the 
first year alone 

But perhaps the strongest point the 
pro-abortionists can make is that cut¬ 
ting off government funds will not stop 
abortions for needy women they will 
have them anyway -somehow, some¬ 
where “It s outrageous, it's crazy," con¬ 
tends Joyce Yaeger of Planned Parent¬ 
hood in New York She points out that 
the $200 fee for an abortion performed 
in a hospital k is a lot of bread when 
you’re poor. But you can always get $25 
to $50 for the knitting-needle crowd of 
abortionists " 

Making Liars. A California public- 
health official predicts that if govern¬ 
ment funds are cut off, more welfare 
mothers will die by going to cut-rate 
quacks for their abortions. Says she “('11 
send a copy of the first death certificate 
to Justice Burger " 

If their counterattacks on the fund¬ 
ing curbs fail, the pro-abortionists ex¬ 
pect to try to expand the definitions of 
what constitutes a therapeutic abortion. 
They hope that the court will support 
their contention that a mother’s mental 
as well as physical health can be severe¬ 
ly affected by an unwanted childbirth 
At the least, they assume, sympathetic 
doctors will sign papers claiming that 
the mother's health might be endan¬ 
gered “We ll just have to educate poor 
women to do what wealthy women al¬ 
ways have done,” says Fran Avallone 
of New Jersey's National Abortion 
Rights Action League. "The court will 
make poor women lie, physicians lie and 
psychiatrists lie." 

Legalities and theology aside, the 
prevalence of unwanted children—and 
the lengths to which women may go to 
prevent such births—presents a social 
problem that legislators, as the court 
suggests, should fece squarely. Whether 
abortion is an acceptable alternative is 
a difficult question to resolve but one 
that should be decided by rational de¬ 
bate, not by which noisy side poses the 
more immediate threat to a legislator's 
apolitical survival. 
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INVESTIGATIONS 

The Swindler 
From Seoul 

To some 20 Congressmen, South 
Korean Rice Broker Tongsun Park was 
a well-heeled friend who entertained 
lavishly and contributed thousands of 
dollars to their election campaigns. To 
the Park Chung Hee regime in Seoul, 
Businessman Park (no kin to the auto¬ 
cratic President) was a wily influence 
peddler who over the past decade spent 
millions of dollars in Washington to 
head off threatened cutbacks in U S. 
military aid or the withdrawal of Amer¬ 
ican troops from South Korea. In fact. 
Timl has learned, federal investigators 
have turned up evidence that Park was 
a master swindler. In a scheme worthy 
of Terry and the Pirates, he tricked both 
his friends and his government, si¬ 
phoned off much of the money for his 
own use and, after his close asscx:iation 
with a handful of Congressmen became 
a scandal, scampered to London last fall, 
one step ahead of the law 

Federal investigators have managed 
to piece together only a partial picture of 
his double-dealing after about 1 V 2 years 
of digging Some information has come 
from electronic surveillance of Seoul's 
Blue House, the executive mansion of 
the President of South Korea. Another 
source has been Kim Hyung Wook, who 
headed the Korean Central Intelligence 
Agency from 1963 to 1969, and has been 
a political refugee in the U.S. since 1973 
Last week Kim testified before the 
House Subcommittee on International 
Organizations, chaired by Democrat 
Donald M Fraser 

Kim described to the subcommittee 
how he let Park use $3 million in South 
Korean government funds in 1967 to 
help finance the fashionable George 
Town Club, which Park founded in 1966 
as a way to get cozy with top U.S. of¬ 



EX-KOREAN CIA CHIEF KIM HYUNG WOOK 
Worthy of Terry and the Pirates. 


ficials The |>osh club's 1976 roster of 
400 members included six Supreme 
Court Justices; former Agriculture Sec¬ 
retary Lari Bui/; Health. Education and 
Welfare Secretary Joseph Califano and 
a score of Senators and Representatives. 
In all, federal investigators believe. Park 
may have spent as much as $2 million 
on parties at the club he had founded 
and giftsfor his friends 

Piddling Sums. According to Jus¬ 
tice Department officials. Park reported 
to Seoul that he was buying up Congress¬ 
men right and left, but the probes have 
so far found that |he gave only piddling 
sums to about 20 legislators, usually 
as campaign contributions Donations 
went to at least three former Congress¬ 
men $22,500 to Richard Hanna of 
California and undisclosed amounts to 
Cornelius Gallagher of New Jersey and 
Otto Passman of Louisiana The wife of 
Edwin Edwards, then a Congressman 
and now Governor of Louisiana, got 
$10,000. Other contributions included 
$4,650 to John Brademas of Indiana, 
deputy House Democratic leader, and 
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As you'd expect, Seiko was the one to create a Multi-Mode 
LC Digital in which all four modes can function simultaneously. Seiko's dedication to 
technology makes this watch possible in a surprisingly compact case. Seiko's concern with 
human engineering makes it the easiest multi-mode quartz watch to operate. 
Naturally, it has continuous readout, built-in illumination, normal battery life 
approximately two years, and the assurance of incomparable quality 
because it's by Seiko, world leader in quartz. 
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Like most strokes of 
drive turntables are 



At Matsushita Electric, we believe it is the customers who 
• * 

should call the tune. 

Long before hi-fi turned from a fad for the few into 
a source of pleasure for millions, we were preparing to meet 
the challenge. 

Starting in 1965, we were able to put together some 
of the finest design teams in the business. Probably because 
hey knew they could use the matchless research facilities 
$ich we are able to maintain as Japan's biggest consumer 
: ^tronics company. 





genius, our direct- 
maddeningly simple. 


For starters, our people set out to make a turntable as 
good as or better than studio disc-cutting equipment. 

The rest, as they say, is history. Building a turntable 
around a motor revolving at precisely record-playing speed 
solved problems of rumble and wobbles in speed which 
had been a headache since Edison. 

Our first, sensational "direct-drive" turntable has since 
been succeeded by a whole family of them. 

Including a professional job with quartz-crystal speed 
control so accurate that "drift" over a 30-minute LP side is 
less than 0.036 of a second. 

Naturally, we are proud to have our turntables in 
broadcasting studios and discos around the world. 

But the real sense of "mission accomplished" comes 
from the fact that creative use of automation has brought 
direct-drive turntables within the reach of millions of 


music-lovers. 

To enable music to be 
reproduced at home with 
maximum fidelity at reasonable 
cost is the mission of the people 
at Technics—audio engineers to 
the world. 



A. PT. Banetrjee , 

12 , Mohanlal Muh. St. 
JTTARPARA 7122b8 (HOOGHLY). 
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National, Panasonic and Technics are the brandnames of Matsushita Electric 




side of Lufthansa. 






Try a German holiday with Lufthansa, the people who know Germany best. 



Lufthansa 


German Airlines 


Arfthansa. The more you fly. 
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$4,000 to John McFail of California. 

During those years. Park's personal 
fortune increased mcteorically. In 1969, 
he was so broke that he hocked his 
mother's jade hairpins to help pay o(T 
debts amounting to more than $1 mil¬ 
lion. By 1975, however, his assets in 
Washington included a $750,000 office 
building, two houses worth $1.2 million, 
a fleet of at least two limousines and 
sports cars, an expensively stocked wine 
cellar and about 300 well-tailored suits 
He had also squirreled away an unde¬ 
termined amount of money in numbered 
accounts at several foreign banks. 

But investigators have not been able 
to build a legal case against Park or his 
friends in Congress Republicans have 
complained—with some justification 
that Democrats are far less eager to look 
into Koreagatc, which chiefly involves 
Democrats, than they were to pursue 
Republicans implicated in Watergate 
Still, as a House ethics committee staffer 
explains, "there is no smoking pistol " 
tor one thing, although investigators 
have called more than 70 witnesses Lie- 
fore a grand jury, they have not been 
able to establish whether Park was a 
South Korean agent, if he was, he broke 
U S law by not registering with the Jus¬ 
tice Department, and the Congressmen 
may have broken the law by accepting 
campaign gilts fiom him Nor is thete 
any evidence of what the i ongressmen 
did—if any thing- in return for the mon¬ 
ey Another problem is that Kim s testi¬ 
mony cannot be, used in court because 
the five-year statute of limitations has 
run out on the incidents he witnessed 
Last week Kim told t‘ e House subcom¬ 
mittee that Park "was definitely not an 
employee on the payroll of the kcia" 
and had merely offered to cooperate " 

Chief Targets. TiMi. Correspon¬ 
dent Neil MacNeil reports that House 
Speaker Tip O'Neill, convinced that no 
present Congressman is guilty of wrong¬ 
doing in the scandal, has told the House 
Hthics Committee to leave no stone un- 
turned.' 1 The committee's chief targets 
apparently are the former House mem¬ 
bers who wcic Park’s beneficiaries 
Moreover, Hanna's and Gallagher's tax 
returns arc being examined by fedcial 
prosecutors, who hope to turn up vio¬ 
lations that can be used to force the for¬ 
mer legislators to open up about other 
Congressmen's dealings with Park 

Hanna and Gallagher will probably 
be called before l laser’s subcommittee 
or the Ethics Committee to talk about 
the Park connection One likely subject 
Did they—-as Kim claims—help per¬ 
suade the Korean government to give 
Park a monopoly on impotting rice to 
Korea, which paid him commissions of 
up to $6 million? 

The Justice Department has also 
asked if Park would talk to its agents in 
the safety of his London sanctuary It is 
an offer he will probably refuse, but it re¬ 
flects how desperate the investigators 
are for information about the sly and 
skiUful stinger from Seoul. 
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HALOEMAN AT THE LOMPOC PRISON CAMP 


WATERGATE 

Nos. 24171-157 
And 01489-163(B) 

The blue and while Cadillac that 
pulled up last week at the federal pris¬ 
on camp m Montgomeiy was delivering 
no oidinary arrival, and the taunting 
convicts knew il Dressed in a gieen pin¬ 
stripe suit and cany mg a briefcase, the 
newcomer slowly worked his way 
through a ciowd of leporters "They got 
you now. Big John’ shouted one pris¬ 
oner. They had indeed, but the big man 
seemed as glacially composed as ever 
“It’s a nice day It s tikc to be back in Al¬ 
abama, said John Mitchell. Richard 
Nixon s Attorney Ciencial 

By surrender mg Iasi week fora term 
of 2 1 - to K years, Mitchell became the 
first U S Attoi ney General ever to serve 
a prison sentence, and the last indicted 
Watergate figure logo to jail His crimes 
perjury, obstructing justice and conspir¬ 
acy Only one day eaiher, former White 
House C hief of Staff 11 R (“Bob ) Hal- 
deman, who had been convicted of the 
same offenses and received the same 
punishment, surrendered to the federal 
camp at Lompoc. CaJif 

No Armed Guards. Haldcmun and 
Mitchell thus became the 24th and 25th 
prisoners of the scandal, and the final 
major Watergate figures to be jailed 
1 ast week the Justice Department 
closed the office of the special Watergate 
prosecutor The few remaining investi¬ 
gations of Nixon campaign contributors 
and other spillovers of Watergate will 
flow through Justice's normal channels 

Haldeman- prison number 01489- 
163(B) —and Mitchell - 24171-157- 
musl each serve 30 months before they 
become eligible foi parole Both men are 
doing their time ir minimum security 
prisons—unfenced facilities with no 
armed guards and no violent convicts. 
The two camps have acres of grassy 
i 
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MITCHELL & GUARDS IN MONTGOMERY 

Plenty of time for writing. 

lawns Mitchell’s borders a golf course 
and a river in which convicts can fish. 
Haldcman’s sits at the edge of a blossom- 
filled valley devoted to the commercial 
production of flower seeds. Both pris¬ 
ons have outdoor playing fields and rec¬ 
reational periods that stretch from the 
end of the workday in midafternoon un¬ 
til pnsoncis choose to go to bed. Hal- 
deman is living in a cubicle in a 30- 
man dormitory. Mitchell has one 
cellmate and, because he is over 40, is 
sure of getting a bottom bunk. 

Haldeman was assigned last w'eck 
to general maintenance work in Lom¬ 
poc's power plant. His eight-hour shift 
begins at 7 50 a m Mitchell must go 
through an orientation week before re¬ 
ceiving lus assignment, but is expected 
to be given clerical duties in the prison 
wheie his color photograph was once 
prominently displayed beside Nixon s. 
The waidens in the two institutions in¬ 
sist that neither man will receive spe¬ 
cial treatment. L>ut Mitchell was routed 
away from the minimum security camp 
at Allcnwond. Pa . where he normally 
would have gone. Reason Allenwood is 
now overcrowded, and federal officials 
feared they might have trouble protect¬ 
ing him from inmates. 

Both Mitchell and Haldeman plan 
to work on books while in prison Mitch¬ 
ell has received an advance from Simon 
& Schuster reportedly totaling $50,000 
Last month Haldeman announced that 
he was writing a “gloves-olf book on 
Watergate, the si/e of his advance from 
Quadrangle The New York Times 
Book Co has not been disclosed Their 
prison lives should allow both men to 
solve one problem that traditionally be¬ 
devils authors--lack of uninterrupted 
time for writing. 
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much higher—* total of $29,oil3— if he 
had included the nearly $70,000 in roy¬ 
alties earned in 1976 from his autobi¬ 
ography Why Not the Best ? Powell ex¬ 
plained that the money was not actually 
paid to Carter until January, so the IRS 
had concluded that it should be report¬ 
ed on his 1977 return. If that should re¬ 
sult in any tax saving for Carter, said 
Powell, the amount will be paid volun¬ 
tarily by Carter to the IRS. Carter plans 
to donate all of the royalties accumu¬ 
lated after May 1976 (about $49,000 so 
far) to the Carter Foundation for Gov¬ 
ernmental Affairs, which he eventually 
will establish to benefit students of gov¬ 
ernment and political science. 


WELFARE 

Catching Double-Dealers 

They include teachers and police¬ 
men, postal workers and bus drivers, 
health-lab technicians and jail keepers, 
IRS and Secret Service clerks All are 
on a public payroll—and all have con¬ 
nived to be simultaneously on the pub¬ 
lic dole. Last week, in the latest crack¬ 
down against a special breed of welfare 
cheater, 164 civil servants in Chicago 
and New York City were indicted for 
double-dealing an extra slice of the tax¬ 
payers’ pie. Said U.S. Attorney Sam 
Skinner in Chicago: “The problem is im¬ 
mense. There is an astonishing lack of 
respect for law from public employees. 
We rest our whole Government on in¬ 
tegrity, and 1 consider this to go to the 
very foundations of our Government." 

In New York, nearly 1,000 indict¬ 
ments have been handed down in six 


CARTER'S 1976 FEDERAL TAX RETURN; INSET: 


THE WHITE HOUSE 

The Tax Volunteer 

“We deal in this room with appear¬ 
ances as well as reality.” This was Press 
Secretary Jody Powell’s frank explana¬ 
tion in the White House press room last 
week of why Jimmy Carter had decid¬ 
ed to pay $6,000 in federal taxes on his 
income in 1976 when he actually owed 
nothing at all. 

Carter and his wife had twice ob¬ 
tained an extension from the Internal 
Revenue Service on the deadline for fil¬ 
ing their 1976 return as they pondered 
the politically embarrassing fact that de¬ 
spite a gross income of $54,934.79, they 
would have to pay, well, peanuts to the 
IRS —only a self-employment tax of 
$857.16 for Social Security. 

In 1975, according to a return be¬ 
ing audited by the IRS, they paid income 
taxes of $ 17,484 But copies of their 1976 


PEANUTS IN PLAINS 


jointly with Brother Billy and Mother 
Lillian—declined because of last win¬ 
ter’s severe cold. The President’s cut 
dropped to $46,555.17 from the $119,- 
244.47 paid to him in 1975. 

2 ) The family corporation’s invest¬ 
ment in a peanut storage facility and ad¬ 
ditional equipment for shelling, drying 
and handling peanuts. Carter's share of 
the expense was $208,649, which gave 
him a $11,675 investment credit that he 
used to reduce his tax bill. Legislation al¬ 
lowing the credit was first enacted in 
1962 to spur business investment in 
plant and equipment. Last year 1.6 mil¬ 
lion taxpayers made use of it to reduce 
their payments by $3 billion. 

Last week in a letter to the IRS, Car¬ 
ter said he and his wife had decided to 
make a voluntary payment amounting 
to approximately 15% of their net tax¬ 
able income “because of my strong feel¬ 
ing that a person should pay some tax 
on his income.” White House Counsel 


months naming employees in some 40 
government agencies who allegedly 
skimmed $4 million off the welfare sys¬ 
tem. During the past two years, the U.S. 
Attorney's office has indicted 320 gov¬ 
ernment employees in Michigan. 

In Chicago, 92 charged with mail 
fraud and giving false statements to wel¬ 
fare officials have bilked the public out 
of nearly $1 million. On the average, 
they were said to be on the take for more 
than three years. The purported record 
holder was a man who had illegally been 
on welfare for a decade. The Govern¬ 
ment claims one individual swindled 
$17,500 during a two-year period, but 
the mean grab for the 92 was put at 
$210 a month, or slightly more than 
$2,500 a year. 

Two Cars. The legal incomes of 
those charged with fraud in New York 
and Chicago vary. In the Big Apple, 
the range was from $7,000 to $12,000 
a year; in Chicago, the average salary 
of the indicted came to $11,978—and 
a dozen made more than $15,000. One 
man drove two cars—a 1977 Monte 


;h relttrn made public by the White House 
that the Carters' tax bill dropped 
- lasiyear because of two factors: 

. *1) Carter’s share of the income from 
U^^famRy peanut business—owned 


Robert Lipshutz explained that Carter Carlo and a 1976 Charger. Another 
adopted the 15% figure because it is the had a master's degree, earned $15,000 
minimum required by law on income a year and had stashed $20,000 in a 
such as long-term capital gains. bank. Many 

Carter's tax Wft might ti*y* been ,, charge 




























































stores; some had iJankAmericar<& task force of 60 investigators vnA ebon 
Attorney Skinner cites the most fire- start reviewing 4,500 more suspicious 
quent excuse by those indicted: "I need- cases that have been identified by the 
ed the money." Fumes Skinner: “They computer process. Working closely with 
need it! We all need it." local officials, federal inspectors are con* 

How does the scam work? Most of ducting or planning to start similar in- 
those indicted at one time had no jobs vestigations in other major American 
and legitimately received welfare pay- cities, such as Philadelphia, Boston and 
ments. But after they were hired by fed- Washington. 

eral, stale or local government agencies. So far, nearly all the double-dealers 
they left themselves on the welfare rolls, who have been tried have been found 
Since welfare recipients are regularly guilty and have received prison terms 
asked to fill out personal-status forms, of up to five years and light fines. The 
the specific fraud usually entailed fal- guilty will be automatically fired from 
sifying employment information. their jobs—raising the ironic possibility 

Simple Task. The cheaters escaped that they may have to go on welfare Je- 
detection for so long because—the bu- gitimately when they finish their prison 
reaucracy being what it is—no one was terms. With that dismal prospect loom- 
thoroughly checking the lists of those ing ahead—and the implacable comput- 
getting welfare against the lists of those er going over the records—several wel- 
on public payrolls. In the early 1970s fare cheaters have already called the 
that relatively simple task was begun by Illinois department of public aid. They 
federal and local computers, and the wondered if everything would be all 
search is now paying off In Chicago, a right if they just paid back the money. SKiNNft with welfare records 
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THE PRESIDENCY/HUGH SIOEY 

Better than a Rolls Any Day 

Tulsa's Congressman Jim Jones was one of a couple doz¬ 
en invited to the White House last week by Jimmy Carter, 
No. 1 White House lobbyist Eat before I go, thought Jones, 
whose three other breakfasts down there had consisted of 
two nickel-size biscuits and orange juice. He did. In his office 
on Capitol Hill. 

At 7:40 a m. Wednesday he buttoned up his blue suit, 
took the elevator to the basement of the Cannon Building 
and mounted his ten-year-old. three-speed Sears bike. He 
pumped out on New Jersey Avenue, rounded the corner to In¬ 
dependence Avenue. Beautiful day, he mused to himself. "Hi 
fellows!" he yelled to The Bronx’s Mario Biaggi and fellow 
Oklahoman Tom Steed. They stared, then laughed and waved. 

First problem at the foot of the Capitol. Broken water 
main had left a puddle that a transit bus hit just as Jones 
came along. He was sprayed. Quit now and take a cab, he 
asked himself, or press on? Keep going, he decided. Turn on 
to Pennsylvania Avenue. Lovely morning. Remembering back 
to the Inauguration Day of Jan. 20,1969. As an aide to L.B.J . 
he had ridden up the avenue in the limousine with Johnson 
and Nixon in back, he and Ev Dirksen on the jump seats. 
Ah, how life changes. Pump some more. Middle lane is crowd¬ 
ed at rush hour. Too slow for a biker. Buses fuming. Too 
much pollution. Bui then Jones began to listen to the sounds 
of people going to work. Quite a drama, he decided. 

Jones wheeled around behind Treasury, looking approv¬ 
ingly at the tourists all lined up to visit the White House. 
“Honk, honk," went a car. “Hey," yelled an occupant, “he’s 
the Congressman from Tulsa!” Well, 111 be darned—a voter, 
thought Jones, waving back with a grin. He whizzed down 
the last block of Pennsylvania Avenue in front of the White 
House. Checked his watch. Seventeen minutes for the trip. 

The guard at the northwest gate looked a bit startled as 
Jones rolled in. But Jones had his congressional pass. He ped¬ 
aled casually along the drive to the north portico, where Kings 
and Prime Ministers arrive in purring Rolls-Royces. He had 
decided beforehand that it was not necessary to bring his pad¬ 
lock. Jones glided right up to the steps. "Best parking place 
on the grounds," said the delighted cop. The Congressman 
fiicked his kickstand in place, straightened his tie and went 
in to hear the most powerful man in the world talk about sav¬ 
ing energy. Another Carter Administration first. 



RELIGION 


‘Yeshua Is the Messiah’ 


“Fraud . deception ... playing 
with religious tradition " These harsh 
words, aimed at a new movement of 
Jcwish-born Christians, spill forth from 
Rabbi Marc Tanenbaum of the Amer¬ 
ican Jewish Committee, normally one 
of Judaism's most temperate envoys to 
Christianity His target- the so-called 
Messianic Jews, who insist that they can 
adopt a belief in Jesus as the Messiah 
and yet remain as Jewish as ever. 

In the earliest days of the church, 
of course, Christians were accepted as 
being Jews, and the Messianic Jews say 
they are trying to re-establish those by¬ 
gone days Ever since the two faiths di¬ 
vided, however, prosclytism has been 
one of then touchiest disputes, exacer¬ 
bated by Christian anti-Semitism and 
centuries of forced conversions. Most 
Jews fiercely resent all proselytizing, and 
many Christian denominations now op¬ 
pose organized efforts to convert Jews 

Shun Labels. Among the Messianic 
Jews, however, proselytizing is part of 
the failh Exactly what that faith is, 
though, is confusing to the outsider Al¬ 
though the Messianic Jews hold to or¬ 
thodox Christian doctrines such as the 
deity of Christ, which Judaism consid¬ 
ers idolatry, they often shun labels like 
“convert" or “Christian " Some retain 
Jewish traditions like Saturday worship 
and the wearing of skullcaps, or call 
their leaders “rabbis" and their meet¬ 
ing places “synagogues." To Jewish 
leaders such as Tanenbaum, they are 

EVANS PREACHING AT B'NAI YESHUA 



simply Christian evangelists masquer¬ 
ading as Jews to gain more converts. In 
any case, since the late 1960s, perhaps 
10.000 to 20,000 young U.S. Jews have 
decided to follow Jesus. 

Much of the tumult in the movement 
is now swirling around a Pentecostal 
group in Stony Brook, Long Island, 
called B’nai Ycshua (Sons of Jesus), 
which draws up to 200 people for Fri¬ 
day-night services and claims to run the 
world's first major “messianic training 
center." It has 30 students at present 
and 31 full-time evangelists who are 
waging a summer campaign. 

This month B’nai Yeshua dedicated 
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"JEW FOR JESUS" HANDING OUT TRACTS 
H is "literally a war." 

its twelve-acre, $1,105,000 estate during 
a conference attended by 700 believers, 
about two-thirds of them Jewish. Lead¬ 
er Mike Evans, 29, presided like an auc¬ 
tioneer over fund-raising appeals (“Tell 
every single person what you want them 
to do. Lord") and faith-healing mara¬ 
thons (“There’s a man with a gall blad¬ 
der problem sitting over there. Well, 
you're God's beloved’ ) At one point Ev¬ 
ans appealed for commitments to Jesus, 
blending Jewish terminology with tent 
revivalism: “Great God of Israel, I need 
forgiveness for my sins. I believe that 
Yeshua Jesus is the Messiah." 

Professing amazement at the oppo¬ 
sition B'nai Yeshua has aroused from 
Long Island Jews and Establishment 
Protestants, Evans says: “We are just a 
bunch of young Jewish kids." Evans, 
who was given a weak religious upbring¬ 
ing by his Jewish mother, ran a Texas- 
Bible camp until he felt God tell him 
that a great revival was coming in the 
New York City area. Despite his Jew¬ 
ish emphasis, he gets backing from st£h 


Gentile Pentecostal stalwarts as Chris¬ 
tian Broadcaster Pat Robertson and 
Evangelist David Wilkerson. 

Other new groups that play up their 
Jewishness play down or avoid altogeth¬ 
er the heavy Pentecostalism of Evans' 
B’nai Yeshua. Among them: Philadel¬ 
phia's Beth Yeshua, which has grown 
from 30 members to 150 in two years, 
and Beth Messiah in the Washington, 
DC., area, begun with six members in 
1973 and now boasting 500. A pioneer 
in the new style was charming, talkative 
Moishe Rosen, who founded “Jews for 
Jesus" in 1973 and now presides over 
80 staffers and a $2 million annual bud¬ 
get from his unmarked headquarters in 
San Rafael, Calif. 

Jewish authorities hold that a Jew 
who adopts Christianity—or any other 
religion—is a meshummad (apostate), a 
grievous sinner who incurs various pen¬ 
alties. He may not be a witness in a Jew¬ 
ish legal proceeding or count in the min- 
yan. or quorum for prayer. He remains 
technically a Jew, however, since the 
Talmud says that “a Jew who sins is 
still a Jew." 

Literal War. Jewish groups are 
fighting as never before against prose- 
lytizersof all varieties. In recent months 
Christian street preachers have been 
punched in New York’s heavily Jewish 
garment district, and the Jews for Jesus 
outpost in Manhattan has been ran¬ 
sacked One Texas convert says he was 
kidnaped while celebrating Passover 
with his brother, a rabbinical student, 
and held for days of “deprogramming” 
until he renounced Jesus. The most 
extreme opponent is Hcsh Morgan, 
whose militant Anti-Missionary Insti¬ 
tute plants spies in Evangelical groups 
to gather information and assigns youths 
to disrupt meetings and heckle speak¬ 
ers. It is “literally a war," says one Los 
Angeles rabbi. 

Most Jewish groups, however, favor 
voluntary talks with converts rather 
than strong-arm tactics New York’s 
new Jewish Community Relations 
Council has a task force compiling data 
on 45 missionary groups and has as¬ 
signed psychologists and educators to 
develop a counter strategy. Similar ef¬ 
forts are under way in 16 other cities. 

With strong family and community 
pressure at work, why are these young 
Jews following Jesus? Theodore Freed¬ 
man of the Anti-Defamation League of 
B'nai B'rith says they are 'largely chil¬ 
dren with emotional problems." Donald 
LeMagdeieine, a Roman Catholic who 
is conducting the first careful survey of 
the young converts for a thesis at Berke¬ 
leys Graduate Theological Union, dis- 
, : EU^^ : T%ey want a religious experience 
did not find in their synagogues 
or ill Jewish cultural upbringing, he says. 
“They, arc not looking for Jewish, rap 
gropps. They are looking for God*" v. 
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Truckin’ with the Big Iguana 


Cause we got a little ol cotivov. 

Rockin ' through the night. 

Yeah, we got a little ol' convoy. 

Ain ‘f she a beautiful sight? 

Come on an join o>>r convoy. 

Ain t nothin gonna git in our way 

We gonna roll this truckin ' 
con v’<h\ 

Across the U S A 

—( W McCall 

It is noon, and Sam Peckinpah is in 
a good mood when he arrives on the 
set “I had half a can of beer for break¬ 
fast;’ he whispers, ‘and it tasted great'" 
Why does the director of so many he- 
man shoot- em-ups whisper? No one has 
ever dared to ask, bul as a technique it 
has its advantages. When Peckinpah 
whispers, people cup their ears and lis¬ 
ten —or they may not be around for 
whisper No. 2. The mortality rate on 

the ordinary Peckinpah picture is about 
half that of lemmings in leap year 

But either Peckinpah is not whis¬ 
pering enough on this movie, which is 
being shot in Cuba- - Cuba. N. Mex. or 
he is whispering too much Or perhaps 
it is a combination of boredom, dust and 
the New Mexico sun. At any rate, Peck¬ 
inpah should have had the rest of the 
beer because, whatever the problem, the 
crew of his latest picture. Convoy . is 
threatening to reverse the usual proce¬ 
dure and quit before being fired “Ei¬ 
ther Sam has gone mad or the rest of us 
have,” says a wardrobe man Adds a 
cameraman: “This is a training ground 
for idiots, We are all out to lunch ” 


The stars of the film, a saga of CB 
truckers based on C.W McCall’s 1975 
hit song, are more charitable “Only Sam 
knows what he's doing, but l trust him," 
says Ah MacCiraw. who is trying to 
make a movie comeback as a chic phoio- 
journahsi who falls in love with a truck¬ 
er “Sam is like an old dog you some¬ 
times have to apologize for," says Kris 
Knslofferson, the trucker All falls for. 

A more direct comment comes from 
Burt Young, who played Taha Shires 
crude, ugly brother in Rocky and who 
goes by the CB monicker “Pigpen" in 
Convoy “Sam's a pain in the ass. bul 
wc alf want to be pail of his gang He's 
a genius, the bastard 

Out-to-Lunch. Meantime the trusty 
old dog, bastard, genius, otherwise 
known by his own CB handle “Iguana." 
is besieged by his staff every time he 
walks out of the hotel or his air-con- 

ditioncd trailct The picture is a logis¬ 
tics nightmare, with 2S giant. 18-wheel 
trucks and 38 other assorted vehicles 
that have lo be maneuvered with mil¬ 
itary precision, and only the director can 
say where they arc lo go Most of the 
questions he simply ignores or shrugs 
off, however, his head shrinking toward 
his collar like a turtle putting out the 
oUT-TO-l UNCil sign Short, hunched, 
with deep lines across his face, Peck¬ 
inpah looks older than his 52 years He 
always gives the impression that he is 
being stalked by some monster who is 
about to gobble up him and all his prog¬ 
eny. In a sense he is, the monster is half 
alimony and half child support. *1 don't 



TWO TRUCKS SQUEEZE A SQUAD CAR 
The turtle is out to lunch. 

have the opportunity of turning down 
pictures/* he whispers "1 have three ex- 

wivcsund five children 

Convov is a inovtc he wanted to 
do But since shooting started May 2. 
there has been little but trouble, and 
the film is already three weeks behind 
schedule A fire, perhaps set by an ar¬ 
sonist, has destroyed a major set. and 
there has been a plague of thefts and 
vandalism Crew members walk around 
aimlessly, muttering mutiny, while ev¬ 
eryone complains of the heat, which 
sends the temperature to 100’ or above 
by midafternoon 

A helicopter arrives for crucial ae¬ 
rial shots, bul has no place to secure a 
camera, which then has to be held by 
hand. One of the extras cannot figure 







“The essence of knowledge is, 

having It, tO apply It” Confucius 

(551-479BC) 
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acquiring knowledge and applying it. 
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out the complicated gears of a bus, and 
it takes him an hour and a half to learn 
where reverse is. Camera trucks are 
carefully positioned along the side of the 
road to catch the drama of the truck con¬ 
voy—but the convoy takes a wrong turn 
and roars up another road, leaving the 
cameramen with their mouths agape, as 
if they were in a Mel Brooks comedy. 

The script has been all but discard¬ 
ed, and Peckinpah works largely by in¬ 
tuition. ‘T get a call late at night from 
Sam,” explains Madge Sinclair, who 
plays a trucker’s widow, “and he says, 
‘Here’s what 1 want you to do.' But he 
is not always articulate.” Says Young: 
“Sam comes to me and says, ‘1 need 
more,' and 1 say, ‘What do you mean 
more? The lousy part hasn’t been writ¬ 
ten yet.’ He says, ‘What are you here 
for?' So 1 sit down and write it.” 

If he disdains conventional plan¬ 
ning, Peckinpah does make use of the 
accidents and mischances that have fol¬ 
lowed the shooting. When a truck over¬ 
turned on its way to the set, an alert 
cameraman caught the action. Peckin¬ 
pah once again rerouted the story “This 
is a million-dollar stunt that we could 
never afford,” he said happily. Later a 
stunt man, whose car was supposed to 
be sent flying into the air and through 
the roof of a barn, went about a mile 
too high and landed in a dislam field in¬ 
stead. "Great,” said Peckinpah. “We ll 
use it ” 

Down the Road. Many actors 
would no doubt go through the roof, too, 
on Peckinpah's set, but the cast of Con¬ 
voy. unlike the technical crew, seems to 
enjoy his peculiar methods “Perhaps it’s 
a tribute to my monumental lack of 
training, but l like this way of work¬ 
ing,” says Ali MacGraw “It allows for 
spontaneity.” Not having worked in five 
years, since The Getaway another 
Peckinpah epic—MacGraw admits to 
being nervous about what the critics will 
say about this one. Says she “I had hard¬ 
ly acted when l acted. Now l really want 
to do a good job. If 1 blow this one, 1 
have only myself to blame ” 

It may take a while for everyone, in¬ 
cluding All, to know how good or bad 
she is, and the end of Convoy is still some 
place down the road. Jokes Young: “I’ve 
been here only a month and a half, but 
it seems like a year and a half.” Those 
who have been on other Peckinpah sets, 
however, know that chaos is the only 
certain part of the scenario. The pic¬ 
ture somehow is always finished. 

“See these medals?” says Property 
Master Bob Visciglia, a veteran of ten 
years with Peckinpah, as he fingers a 
string of medallions around his neck. 
“You know how we started, this 9 We 
were filming The Ballad of Cable Hogue. 
People were quitting left and right, and 
Sam was firing people even faster than 
they were quitting. I said to him. The 
people who make it with you deserve a 
medal.’ Since then, he’s given out med¬ 
als after every picture. A lot of people 
win get medals after Convoy . M 
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THE THEATER 


Sophisticate for Sale 

UNSUNG COll 

Conceived and Directed by 
NORMAN l. BERMAN 

The stage resurrection of Cole Por¬ 
ter has apparently begun. Some songs 
of his that have been heard rarely in 
public, or not at all, are being presented 
in concert form by an attractive cpm- 
pany of three women and two men at off- 
Broadway's Circle Repertory Company 

A sophisticate s sophisticate, Porter 
was perhaps the closest U.S. equivalent 
to No61 Coward, yet not quite his equal. 
Though Porter was a wily wizard of 
rhyme, he lacked some of the inventive 
fun of Coward’s lines. Despite Porter’s 
infatuation with what he called the 
“rich-rich/’ he is less intercontinental 
than Coward. His true territorial imper¬ 
ative was Broadway. The propellent 
force in his songs is to reach and grab a 
New York audience. In this production, 
the women clearly outshine the men. 
Each has a distinct personality in man¬ 
ner and voice Maureen Moore has a 



MAUREEN MOORE IN COl£ 

Cheei leader's strut . 

dropped from the matchless score of 
Kiss Me. Kate. Mary Louise has a sul¬ 
try appioach, the allure of sharing cock¬ 
tails at twilight, and she is a kind of 
smoky torch song Anita Morns is stun¬ 
ningly lovely, with some of the impish 
mischief of Gertrude Lawrence and a 


Ahey are the 
fathers and moth ere 
of tomorrow. 
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cheerleader's strut, a wickedly indepen- delicate edge of satire in her voice that 
dent pelvis and a blazing trumpet's de- Porter would have relished There are 
livery. She also does the show’s most af- 32 numbers m all. and a good half well 
feeling number. If Ever Married I’m. repay the hearer. T.E. Kalem 







Married. Muhammad Ali, 35, 
heavyweight boxing champion and ac¬ 
tor (The Greatest); and Veronica Porche, 
21, former model and mother of All’s 
ten-month-old child; he for the third 
time, she for the first; in Beverly Hills. 

■ 

Dlid. Bruce C. Heezen, 53, geolo¬ 
gist and oceanographer who charted the 
ocean floor; of an apparent heart attack; 
while aboard a submarine, off the coast 
of Iceland. Heezen, who joined the La- 
mont Geological Observatory when it 
was founded in 1949, helped discover 
and map the 47,000-mile-long globe-gir¬ 
dling system of ridges and rifts—a land¬ 
mark in geology. Heezen also studied 
the role of turbidity currents (underwa¬ 
ter rivers of mud) in shaping the con¬ 
tours of the sea floor, and theorized that 
glassy particles called tektites in the 
ocean sediment were the result of the 
collision of meteorites or comets with 
the earth. Heezen co-authored a book ti¬ 
tled The Face of the Deep . 

■ 

Died. Fairfax M. Cone, 74, adver¬ 
tising tycoon and public-spirited Chica¬ 
go civic leader, after a long illness; in 
Carmel, Calif. Co-founder and director 
of Foote, Cone&Belding, he maintained 
that an ad should be a simple “substi¬ 
tute fbr talking to someone” He helped 
gatm Xoe. Kotex, Kleenex. Hall¬ 


mark, Sunkist and even the doomed 
Edsel household names, but perhaps his 
most famous ad was for the American 
Tobacco account: “With men who know 
tobacco best... it's Luckies two to one.” 
Despite its title, Cone's autobiography, 
With All Its Faults' A Candid Account 
of Forty Years in Advertising , was an ap¬ 
preciation of his profession, although it 
excoriated the TV networks for exploit¬ 
ing the air waves for profit rather than 
using them as a public trust. 

■ 

Died. John Stuart Martin, 76, for¬ 
mer Time Managing Editor; after a long 
illness; in Phillipsburg. N.J. A cousin of 
Time Co-Founder Briton Hadden, Mar¬ 
tin became Managing Editor when Had¬ 
den died suddenly in 1929. A demand¬ 
ing stylist who held that Time should 
be written from the point of view of “the 
man in the moon at the end of the cur¬ 
rent century,” Martin in his long career 
also worked on Life and Fortune, 
wrote books and the narration for the 
film The Fighting Lady. 

m 

Dted. Alice Hughes, 78, newspaper 
reporter and syndicated columnist; in 
White Plains, N.Y. For 33 years Hughes 
wrote “A Woman’s New York” for King 
Features. She also traveled extensively, 
reporting on culture in countries includ¬ 
ing Stalin’s Soviet Union. 






Whatever Jimmy Carter says about the energy crisis, the community dances, concerts and other parties. The town’s 
summer of 77 does not look anything like the moral equiv- weekly newspaper editorialized: “This is the summer to find 
alent of war. Not for years, even decades, has the nation ap- out what a home town is all about." Last year's tall ships are 
proached its vacation time in such a collectively peaceful dis- scattered around the world now, but on the weekend of the 
position—a mood of relief, resignation, exuberant ease and a Fourth, New York will have an armada of smaller vessels pa- 
bit of hedonism. The season feels like something from the mid- rading up the Hudson from the harbor. 

die years of Eisenhower—or, since the '50s had the cold war Hundreds of towns have their boostering stunts. Tiny 
and other bad weather, maybe the analogy should go farther Pittsfield, Me., will hold the Central Maine Egg Festival, with 

back, to a vague, green period sometime in the ’20s. 600 eggs being scrambled simultaneously in one frying pan 

Americans are in the mood to relax; they may feel that 10 ft. in diameter. Jacksonville, Fla., just turned out to ccl- 
t hey have earned it. Much of the nation spent the spring thaw- ebrate the end of pollution in the Saint Johns River, with 
ing out from the coldest American winter in two centuries, stunt flyers, hot-air balloons, parachute jumping, the mayor 
Now, with a new President and a cautious Administration water-skiing, and trucks dumping hundreds of fish into the 
just entering its sixth month, the U S. seems in full moral con- cleaned-up waterway. In the Texas hill country, the tiny town 
valescence from the years that gave it assassinations, urban of Luckenbach (pop. 6), now made famous by Waylon Jen- 
riots, a lost war, an abdicated President, severe recession, in- nings’ country-and-westem song about the simple life there, 
flation and an oil embargo. is holding Saturday night dances that attract as many as 2,000 

Last week some loose ends were being tied up: H.R. Hal- outsiders, 
deman and John Mitchell became the last of the indicted Wat- 

ergaters to go to prison. After a 320-day trial, the Black Pan- mam ore people are literally tending their own gar- 

thers lost their civil suit against the Chicago police who raided dens. Vacant lots and small backyards are sprout- 

their quarters several ages ago—it was 1969—and killed Mark ^B^B ing with tomatoes, radishes and zucchini—even 
Clark and Fred Hampton. As Stanford Sociologist Seymour B^VB in unlikely places like Boston and New York 
Martin Lipset observes, “This is the first time in ten years B W B City, where local gangs like the Renegades of 
that nothing disastrous is occurring." Americans may not be- East Harlem and the Savage Homicides of Brooklyn are 
lieve that they are embarked on a new age, but at least they growing vegetables. Pressure cookers and Ball jars for put- 
are savoring a historical pause. ting up preserves are selling well; so are ice cream makers 

Some of last year's Bicentennial spirit, a startling extrav- and, for fancier cooks, the electric food processors that can 

agance of good feeling after so much bad, has spilled over puree anything except tennis balls. • 

into the 201st birthday. Wellesley, Mass., an expensive sub- Vacations are growing more strenuous—occasions more 
urb of Boston, had such an unexpectedly good time with it- for doing than for sightseeing. It takes an odd mixture of the 
self last year that it decided to devote this entire summer to Spartan and the hedonist to “relax" by boating, hiking, back- 



AMERICANS SAVORING THE DELIGHTS Of THE SEASON, FROM BASEBALL & BLUfiORASS MUSIC TO (RIGHT) A SFARKllNG STREAM 
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packing, dinlhifig, jogging, bicycling, hang-gliding or vHHie^ < ’ 
water canoeing. Ai srieAsured by spending, leisure-time ac¬ 
tivities have grown to be the chief U.S. industry. Americans 
are expected to spend more than $160 billion on such leisure 
and recreation in 1977, and by 1985 the total will probably 
climb to $300 billion. 

Though many Americans are staying close to home, more 
of them than ever before will be traveling. Some 37 million 
families will be on U.S. roads this summer, up 4% over last 
year. Jimmy Carter's warnings about fuel conservation have, 
if anything, merely persuaded Americans that they had bet¬ 
ter take their trips now while there is still enough gas to go 
around. Says Marquette University Sociologist Wayne 
Youngquist: “There’s a tremendous resistance to anything that 
threatens the use of the car. The reaction to Carter's pro¬ 
posed five-cents-a-gallon tax was almost violent. The car is 
America's magic carpet and gives people freedom and au¬ 
tonomy. It’s their little box where they have control over 
their environment.” 

In glinting procession, often oblivious of the 55-m.p.h. 
limit, gas guzzlers and recreational vehicles are already 
rolling down the interstates. San Francisco is dense with 
tourists. Millions are expected in Florida before summer's 
end. 


F oreign travel is more popular than ever, thanks mainly 
to the new low charter fares that offer round-trip flights 
to London for as little as $350. Passport applications 
are up 15%. Vacations this year cost 5% to 10% more 
than last year, but with the economy stronger, inflation 
at a compound annual rate of 7.4% and unemployment eas¬ 
ing to 6.9%, Americans seem more comfortable about in¬ 
dulging themselves. 

That somewhat self-indulgent note is the spirit of the sea¬ 
son. The public themes that intrude themselves have none of 
the hard, brutal edge so evident when draft resisters were burn¬ 
ing flags and Middle Americans slapped iove IT OR leave 
IT stickers on their bumpers. Some observers have discon¬ 
solately described the decade as the “fragmented '70s.” That 
may mean only that the period, unlike the ’60s, lacks a single 
theme or story—no continuing drama for Americans like Viet 


AT THE EASEL IN NEW YORK CITY'S CENTRAL PARK 
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Nam, Journalists addicted to a diet of disaster find the pres¬ 
ent moment disconcerting. One Washington journalist was 
even moved to complain: ‘There hasn't been a decent story 
out of the White House in two weeks." The time is very 
much like Jimmy Carter— hard to figure out. 

The culture is rather like a radio receiving many dis¬ 
parate signals simultaneously. U N. Ambassador Andrew 
Young’s utterances detonate like cherry bombs. Anita Bry¬ 
ant, the Pasionaria of heterosex, arouses furies in her cam¬ 
paign against homosexuals. The air is full of serious issues 
that few people except those directly affected take all that se¬ 
riously. human rights, Laetrile. Idi Amin. 

As in the '50s, at least some professors are exercised about 
public apathy. Says Dr. Jim Ranchino, a political scientist at 
Arkansas’ Ouachita Baptist University: “Our society has gone 
wild. Nobody has convinced the American people that we 
have any serious problems. There is no direction, no plan¬ 
ning People are Living like tomorrow is going to be just like 
today. But it is not going to be.*’ 

There are plenty of problems to worry about, if people 
were disposed to concentrate on them. Everyone knows that 
the U S. cannot go on consuming 30% of the world’s energy re¬ 
sources. Racism remains one of the most insistent and com¬ 
plicated American problems Poverty continues to infect 
American lives, though not quite as painfully as it did when 
the Johnson White House mobilized a war against it. But the 
poor have no publicity now. Still, Chicago has already had 
an ugly riot this year—an explosion in the Puerto Rican neigh¬ 
borhood around Humboldt Park. Detroit still has two rats for 
every human resident. Even so, the "long hot summers" of 
the ’60s seem very far away. 

In the West and the South, the drought still parches 
farmland, dries up the rivers and lakes. Denver has now 
joined the growing number of cities that have mandatory 
water rationing In eastern Oregon, the state has opened its 
creeks and rivers to unlimited fishing, on the theory that 
most of the trout will be killed by drought before the end of 
the summer anyway 

Americans list other complaints—spiraling property tax¬ 
es and housing costs, government interference in their lives 
and businesses, deteriorating schools, inflated health-care 
costs, filthy air and rivers. Farmers in the Midwest fear that 
the year will give them fat harvests and lean profits. 

One reason that Americans do not seem to focus on such 
problems as before may be that they have come to under¬ 


stand just how complicated some issues can be, how difficult, 
to solve. Says Harvard Historian Frank Freidel: "More Amer¬ 
icans are better educated now than ever before and store 
knowledgeable about national issues. They sea many more fac¬ 
ets of a problem." That can of course be a disabling kind of so¬ 
phistication. So can the fact that Americans have been 
schooled since the early '60s to a certain cynicism about in¬ 
formation from their leaders. Says California Pollster Mervin 
Field: "In the past 15.years the public has learned to live 
with the idea that accepted authority figures really can’t be be¬ 
lieved. The public would not be traumatized if Carter failed. 
After all, Johnson failed. Nixon foiled. The age-old protec¬ 
tive armor has gotten thicker." 

Pollster George Gallup III argues that the U.S. "may be 
in an early stage of a profound religious revival.” Whether 
that suggests optimism or pessimism is difficult to say. The un¬ 
dercurrent of anxiety is always there. But this summer more 
people seem to be deliberately choosing to let their under¬ 
lying anxieties pass for a while. # 

H ammock sales are up. Many families—perhaps in a 
psychological spin-off from Alex Haley’s Roots —are 
planning family reunions this summer. Washington’s 
Smithsonian Institution just completed a moving sym¬ 
posium on "Kin and Community," in which people 
like Rosalynn Carter, Hubert Humphrey and Margaret Mead 
proclaimed the joys of old-fashioned families and neighbor¬ 
hoods. It is not a bad idea, of course, to remember Bruno Bct- 
telheim’s caution that the most serious problem of today’s 
family is "the discrepancy between present reality and ex¬ 
pectations of what it ought to be." Still, evident now is a mel¬ 
lowed sense of family, or at least a desire to believe that 
political and sexual upheavals have not canceled the old home 
virtues and pleasures. Also evident is a parallel sense of lo¬ 
calism—stronger than at any other time in the last quarter- 
century. Whether all this portends an unwholesome turning 
inward, however, is not yet clear. 

In the New World, the time before the June solstice was 
once a fearful ordeal. Pre-Columbian Peruvians lived in dread 
that the sun would continue its slow journey northward, nev¬ 
er to return. Once the solstice passed, they relaxed. With the 
1977 solstice behind them, Americans seem, like the Peru¬ 
vians, to have forgotten their fears of apocalypse, at least for 
the moment, and settled in for some of the sweet, drowsy joys 
that summer has to give. lone# Morrow 


Pop Xanadus of Fun and Fantasy 


Some 1.5 million certifiable celebra- 
tors will not spend the Fourth of July 
weekend incinerating hot dogs, guzzling 
six-packs, igniting fireworks, sailing, 
surfing, getting tennis elbow, dozing over 
portable TVs or lallygagging in ham¬ 
mocks. They are the indefatigable, de¬ 
manding, endlessly seductible fun seek¬ 
ers of all ages who, defying summer’s 
sweat and inflation’s bite, will push 
through turnstiles to troop and whoop 
through the nation's three dozen major 
theme parks. 

'7/ s not that often you get to see a 
rhino in Florida . ” 

—Visitor to The Dark Continent, 
Tampa, Fla. 



Theme parks from Anaheim, Calif, 
to Arlington, Texas, are the space-age 
descendants of the old amusement parks 
—and as far removed from their mal¬ 
odorous forebears as, say, Walt Disney’s 
Snow White is from P.T. Baraum’s Tom 
Thumb. Today’s alfresco entertainment 
centers occupy vast acreage and take 
multimillions to build, maintain and ex¬ 
pand. In return, they will puQ in some 
$960 million this year;* They are lav¬ 
ishly and imaginatively landscaped, 
staffed with cn trance-to-cxil smiles and 
antiseptiti&Uy dean. 
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VISITOR JOURNEYING THROUGH SPACE AT DISNEY WORLD IN ORLANDO, HA. 




foreign Janas or Styrofoam fiuryiand 
mittaates. They may mhke moves at gnu* 
Of gape at apes, gawk at giraffes, ele¬ 
phants and zebras capering au nature!, 
or goggle a t performing beasts, birdsand 
fishes of uncanny talent. Or they can 
flirt with Audio-Animatronic bears, tta* 
Verse chlorinated rivers on electronic 
boats, witness blank-cartridge shootouts 
and slurp Dr. Pepper at frontier saloons. 
They can jolt along in authentic vintage 
choochoos, paddle a real canoe, watch 
candlemakers and glass blowers-—or 
take computerized thrill rides that would 
give an astronaut the heebie-jeebies. 

"If / coulda come to a place like this 
when / was a kid . / woulda been in hag 
heaven . ” 

—Sid Severin, visitor at Houston’s 

Astroworld 
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VINTAGE RACERS AT GREAT AMERICA 

Describing theme parks as “tailor- 
made for today’s stressful world,” Dar¬ 
ren Newtson, a social psychologist at the 
University of Virginia, says: “They’re by 
far the most efficient means of adding 
variety to modern-day life, of saturating 
people’s need for a change of pace with¬ 
in the shortest possible period of time. 
In seven or eight hours you get as much 
essence of vacation—variety, relaxation 
and excitement—as in a normal two- 
week vacation. You can rent for a day 
the means of enjoyment that, psycho¬ 
logically. will provide the same release 
as a two-week trip to Europe.” 

"Its like sex. You wait hours and 
hours for that one wonderful minute. 

—Teen-age boy waiting in line for 

the flume ride at Great Adventure, 

Jackson, N.J. 

The parks have certainly changed, 
but not perhaps their patrons. They are 
the not-so-spiritual descendants of the 
Romans who spent Saturn’s Days gawk¬ 
ing at chariot races or lion-Christian 
munch-ins; of the 18th century London¬ 
ers who visited Vauxhall Gardens to 
goggle at fireworks and take in country 
music; and of the Parisians who in 1817 
rode the original shoot-the-chute (it 
was called saut du Niagara) or gasped 
at balloon ascents at Ruggieri's fites 
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BALLOON CONTIST AT TAMPA'S BUSCH GARDENS 


champitres. Some parkgoers today re¬ 
call grandparents* tales of the great 1893 
Chicago Exposition, which introduced 
the Ferris wheel; their parents may have 
courted at Coney Island. 

Social critics tend to scoff at theme- 
park patrons as passive non-participants 
in plastic fantasy. Obviously, such crit¬ 
ics have never been tugged by tireless 
children through seven-plus hours (the 
average time spent per park per family) 
of short rides and long lines, mini-zoos 
and maxi-queues, live shows, deadly 
lines, fast food, slow lines, indigestion, 
blurred vision and pedialgia (sore feet). 
In fact, the vast majority of the 80 mil¬ 
lion people who will visit theme parks 
this year are involved, tireless and eclec¬ 
tic in their pursuit of pleasure. 

There are as many families waiting 
in line for the world’s longest, highest, 
fastest, scariest roller-coaster ride (just 
about every park claims the ultimate) 
as there are for the elephant ride or the 
multimedia screen show or the placid 
monorail to nowhere. City children will 
spend hours playing with small animals; 
other young visitors may take a dozen 
consecutive gut-wrenching rides or 
spend rapt hours trailing wandering 
minstrels. Many TV-age adults see live 
shows and big-name concerts for the 
first time*—and possibly the last, until 
tbe|r return to a theme park. Notes Cal** 
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nivftm 'In contrast to the 
conspicuous consumption of 
the '50s and early ’60s, the 
emphasis of the 70s is on ex¬ 
perience, Today’s adult isn’t 
content to sit back and be a 
spectator. Instead, he wants 
to get actively involved as a 
participant.” Says Gary Kyr- 
iazi, author of The Great 
American Amusement Parks: 
“More than ever, people need 
a place to scream.” 

"God, Id like a beerl" 

—Frazzled father outside 
Crazy Horse Saloon, Six 
Flags Over Texas 

Most theme parks are a 
mirror image of the puritan 
work ethic. The idea here is 
to play, hustle and use the last 
cent’s worth of the $30 plus 
it may take a family of four 
to get in. At most parks (ma¬ 
jor exceptions: Disneyland 
and Disney World), there is 
a flat admission fee that en¬ 
ables parents and offspring to 
sample and resample every 
major attraction without 
charge. Remembering the ra¬ 
pacious playlands of the past, 
where gambling, boozing and 
whoring were as rife as pop¬ 
corn and pizza, most theme 
parks promote soft drinks 
and fast foods. They dispense 
a dizzily dyspeptic array of 
instant edibles from store¬ 
fronts with names like Yum Yum Pal¬ 
ace, Mustard’s Last Stand and the 
Hokey Pokey. Heroic exceptions to the 
no-brew stand-up eating syndrome are 
the Busch Gardens, near Williamsburg, 
Va., and Tampa, Fla. Since both parks 
are also the sites of Anheuser-Busch 
breweries, and their owners are under¬ 
standably interested in promoting suds 
consumption, both spots have “hospital¬ 
ity centers” that actually give away beer 
(Cokes and Sprites cost 50c). Busch Gar¬ 
dens’ Old Country, near Williamsburg, 
has a vast Festhaus where visitors can 
quaff Michelob and munch bratwurst. 
The company’s Dark Continent, near 
Tampa, has replicated a famed Swiss inn 
and offers one of the few gourmet menus 
in the world that allows the diner to eat, 
sip wine and overlook the goings-on of 
free-ranging chimps, giraffes, zebras, os¬ 
triches and elephants. 

“Well, it was either this place or 
Tijuana . ” 

—Clinton Sharp, 20, Marine Corps 
reservist visiting San Diego’s Sea 
World. 

Closer, cheaper and safer than the 
sleazy Mexican border town qre three 
of the best theme parks in the West 
When Walt Disney bpened Disneyland 
at Aaftheup in 1955, the idet was that 


tixihtion” at whkh visitors Would spend 
whole weekends or vacations. Many 
families still do, but Disneyland, like 
Florida’s Disney World, has become a 
focal point from which holidaymakers 
can radiate out to other parks, beaches, 
authentic historical scenes and myriad 
recreations ranging from surfing and 
sailing to deep-sea fishing and balloon¬ 
ing. Thus a family with a week or even 
two might consider one of these four va¬ 
cation clusters: 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. Disney¬ 
land after 22 years remains a marvel of 
technological ingenuity, Waltgeist and 
two-hour waits. By contrast, only six 
miles away, is Knott’s Berry Farm, 
which began as just that, is still run by 
the family and is eminently human. 
Rides and shows are built on Old West 
themes. In San Diego, 55 miles from Dis¬ 
neyland, is Sea*World, the best-planned, 
best-stocked oceanarium in the U.S. 

TEXAS. Six Flags Over Texas, a 20- 
min. drive from the Dallas-Fort Worth 
Airport, was founded in 1961 as the first 
regional theme park celebrating local 
history. It has been expanding ever 
since, will welcome its 30 millionth vis¬ 
itor this week, and is big on thrill rides, 
puppet-people-picture shows, musical 
revues and top-name concerts. From 
Dallas (an amusement park in itself), 
visitors can go on to Houston's Astro- 
world, which specializes in thrill rides. 

CENTRAL FLORIDA. Disney World at 
Orlando is, of course, the magnet. An 
hour’s drive away, at Tampa, is Busch 
Gardens’ Dark Continent, which fea¬ 
tures not only exotic African beasts on 
a Serengeti-esque plain but also such 
other threatened species as snake 
charmers and belly dancers. Tampa, 
with good beaches and reasonable 
prices, is a fine base for a vacation that 
might also include visits to Orlando’s at¬ 
tractive Sea World, Circus World and a 
waxworks museum, the Stars Hall of 
Fame, featuring Hollywood greats. 

THE MIDWEST. Near St. Louis, Six 
Flags Over Mid-America is a corn-belt 
version of its lively Texan Six-Flagship. 
At Gurnee, HI., halfway between Chi¬ 
cago and Milwaukee, is Marriott’s Great 
America, with its ten-story-high car¬ 
rousel. Not to be missed is Cedar Point, 
50 miles west of Cleveland, one of the 
few old-style amusement parks to have 
made it into the theme age. 

There are many other purely local 
theme parks that rate a visit: notably 
Marriott’s Great America in Santa 
Clara, Calif.; Nashville’s Opryland, cel¬ 
ebrating every mode of American musk; 
and even the revivified Coney Island. 
They all offer an escape for a day—or 
two—into a world of myth and hokum, 
melody and bang-bang, insubstantial 
pageants and cloud-capp'd towers. 


"tn are such stuff as dreams are 
made on*" 

—William Shakespeare, visiting Th$ 
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Beer: The Froth of July 


The Mayflower s destination was 
Virginia; instead, the boat pulled up at 
Plymouth, Mass. A passenger's journal 
for Dec. 19, 1620, explains: “We could 
not now take time for farther search or 
consideration; our victuals being much 
spent, especially our beer ..." On July 
4, Americans will continue that tradi¬ 
tion: when the brew runs out, the revels 
will be ended. 

For the true brew fancier, amber 
waves of grain mean only one thing: the 
chief ingredient of beer. Hard-bitten 
guzzlers find that nothing quenches as 
happily as the kind that comes straight 
from the barrel. It can be found on draft, 
at taverns—the places Patrick Henry 
called “cradles of liberty." So they still 
are, only now the liberty is freedom of 
choice. There, across the stretches of 
mahogany are pump handles gleaming 
with the promise of alchemy. Some¬ 
where at the other end of the pipe, malt, 
hops and yeast have been transformed 
into a series of heady potions. 

T here is lager, that aged beer, red¬ 
olent of malt and yeast, as cold as 
a riverbed and as hearty as an an¬ 
them. Or ale, with an aroma the pa¬ 
tron can walk on. Or porter and stout, 
those distinct dark ales with creamy 
heads and the personality of Irish sto¬ 
rytellers. Or bock beer, with its heady 
perfume and heavy persuasive taste. Or 
malt liquor—but the list is endless. 

At any gathering of beer fanciers, 
debates can be ignited with the mere 
mention of such diversity, or even of 
container styles. There are those who 
prefer the drink in cans—particularly 
the easy-opening pop toppers. Con¬ 
sumed from the can, the beer retains its 
coldness longer, and the rush of bub¬ 
bles on the palate is accompanied by a 
pleasant steely feel around the mouth. 
Others find opening a glass bottle a hap¬ 
py reminder of the 16th century dean 
of St. Paul’s who discovered that beer 
can be kept for long periods in stoppered 
bottles. He abandoned a full one in a riv¬ 
erside, then returned to find “no bottle, 
but a gun, so great was the sound at the 
opening thereof." He also found a bet¬ 
ter beverage. 

Those who prefer martinis or soft 
drinks think beer drinkers are just a 
bunch of mugs. In feet, the true beer 
drinker is just as great a connoisseur as 
any sampler of Ch&teau Lafite. Beer 
unt\ng* are a commonplace in almost 
every town that offers more than one 
beef to have when you're having more 
than one. In addition to domestic prod- 




THE ALCHEMY OF MALT AND HOPS: SEER 


man and Dutch prizewinners (some 
6,000 local brews are available in those 
beer-loving nations), the Czech Pilsner, 
which many consider the world’s finest, 
plus imports from the Far East, Mexico 
and Australia. 

Some beer drinkers recall the days 
of repeal, when there were 700 Amer¬ 
ican breweries; now there are only 48. 
If trends continue, the top five compa¬ 
nies (Anheuser-Busch, Schlitz, Miller. 
Pabst and Coors) will have about 85% 
of the beer market by 1985. Tradition¬ 
alists are full of memories of things 
Pabst, and no newfangled “light" beer 
with fewer calories and indistinct taste 
will substitute for the Real Thing. Those 
who like the lighter brews are quick to 


criticize the weighty liquids that they 
equate with mud. 

Still, when beer is criticized, its afi¬ 
cionados close ranks. Their standards 
are like no others. After all, the soft 
drinker is only looking for sweetness and 
a slaked thirst. The serious drinker is 
seeking an altered state of consciousness. 
The malt-and-hops crowd are some¬ 
thing else: fresh from tennis or raucous 
cheering from the sidelines or weary 
from a long day’s work, they seek a mild 
high and an infusion of cold, gratifying 
liquid. Their first beer is not sipped from 
the edge of the glass. It is poured down 
a parched throat, gratifying the whole 
body, not merely the palate. 

That thirst seems to be growing 
more powerful with each succeeding 
year, and this should prove the nation's 
greatest froth of Juty. “We have to have 
extra shipments in the spring to handle 
the huge summer demand," says Ches¬ 
ter Gardner, spokesman for the LJ.S. 
Brewers Association. “More Americans 
are drinking beer than ever before." Per 
capita consumption this year is expect¬ 
ed to be 22 gal., a jump of almost 25% 
in the last decade. 

This annual 4.8 billion-gallon guz¬ 
zle is no longer a blue-collar thing. 
Women consume about 36% of the beer 
in the country, and the drink is replac¬ 
ing martinis in some of the best exec¬ 
utive clubs. Some of the time, that beer 
is indeed the low-calorie brew that has 
given the industry new fizz. Though big 
companies like Miller. Schlitz and An¬ 
heuser-Busch have enthusiastically en¬ 
tered the light-beer market, the intense 
rivalry for new consumers, plus the cost 
of manufacturing the new brew, keeps 
profit margins low. 

Still, for this holiday, the range of fla¬ 
vor, bouquet and hue remains as boun¬ 
tiful as the nation. In The Taster's Guide 
to Beer (Macmillan), Michael A. Wei¬ 
ner lists 187 different ales, stouts and 
beers, most of them available in any ma¬ 
jor city. Weiner also assures the con¬ 
sumer that beer is more relaxing than 
intoxicating (no more than 6% alcohol), 
less caloric than cola (144 calories per 
12 oz. of lager), contains no fat and has 
an assortment of B vitamins. 

True quaff men—and women 
—need no such encouragement. They 
know, as A.E. Housman did, that “Malt 
does more than Milton can to justify 
God’s ways to man," that the July fourth 
doubleheader requires beer almost as 
much as it does bats, that picnics on 
the grass, family outings, earnest con¬ 
versations on city park benches—all the 
classic holiday activities—need to be 
viewed through a glass lightly. There 
may be a paucity of manufacturers, but 
there is no dearth of consumers who of¬ 
fer three cheers for the red, white and 
brew. Stefan Kanfmr 








Those Roller Rides in the Sky 


A great rushing, rhythmic, onomat¬ 
opoeic piece of machinery, the roller 
coaster distills our emotions and de¬ 
scribes our physical boundaries. The 
achingly slow climb to the top, the high¬ 
speed plunge to the bottom; a moment 
of weightlessness at the crest; an instant 
of contorting heaviness from the G force 
in the valley; terrified anticipation when 
it begins, and grateful relief at the end 
No one is quite certain why ca¬ 
reening through turns and careering 
down heart-stopping hills hold such a 
strong attraction for otherwise sane hu¬ 
man beings. Some psychologists have 
suggested that riding a roller coaster is 
a form of rebellion against smother 
love and all its safety, a final plunge 
to freedom from childhood dependency. 
Others theorize latent death wishes or 
the need to act out and exorcise fears. 
For some, the motivation is simpler. 
Two years after he crossed the At¬ 
lantic, Charles Lindbergh took a spin 
on the Coney Island Cyclone, one of 
the oldest roller coasters still in oper¬ 
ation (it is celebrating its 50th anni¬ 
versary this summer). Later, he tes¬ 
tified: “A ride on Cyclone is a greater 
thrill than flying an airplane at top 
speed " After half a century, the thrill 
—and the terror—of the Cyclone and 
its more modern counterparts has not 
diminished 

R oller coasters come in two distinct 
species wooden and metal. The 
wooden coasters, contemporary 
versions of rides of old. are strong, 
flexible and durable, but they look rick¬ 
ety thus adding to the terror Their 
clacking and creaking are built in, and 
serve to heighten the sensation of speed. 
Wooden coasters feature careful pacing 
(a moment’s hesitation at the top so that 
riders can stare into the abyss) and a 
studied mix of hills large and small, 
curves wrenching and free-floating. 

Each of the wooden coasters has a 
distinct personality. The Texas Cyclone 
at Houston’s Astroworld is patterned on 
the Coney Island Cyclone. “It's just a lit¬ 
tle bigger and a little faster—Texas 
style,” says a proud park official. But it 
retains the original Cyclone’s sheer 
drops: the first of them, a devastating 
53° plunge, bottoms out 92 ft. below the 
crest. Riders have lost wigs and false 
teeth in the 60-m.p.h. near free-fall. St. 
Louis’ Six Flags boasts the Screamin' 
Eagle; No. 1 in the Guinness Book of 
World Records , it is the longest, fastest, 
highest coaster. Its hills are less precip¬ 
itous—45° to 50*—but it features a se¬ 
ries of close-set hills that repeatedly 



RIDCRS WHIRRING THROUGH 360* LOOR OF KING KOBRA AT KINGS DOMINION IN VIRGINIA 
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DIZZYING TURNS ON THE PYTHON 
AT BUSCH GARDENS IN TAMPA, FLA. 
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: flash passengers from zero G to 2.75 G*. 

Other groat wooden coasters include the 
; Great American Scream Machine near 
Atlanta and the Twin Racer at Kings Is¬ 
land, near Cincinnati. The Scream Ma¬ 
chine whirls above the glassy surface of 
a lagoon, providing a view that is as 
much a part of the ride as the terrifying 
dips and turns. The Twin Racer—like 
the Rebel Yell near Richmond—has 
graceful dual tracks for competing cars. 

The metal roller coaster draws its in¬ 
spiration from the aerospace industry. 
“We take great precautions to ensure 
that the biomechanical aspects of the 
rides are within the limits a rider can en¬ 
dure.’* says Terry Brown, vice president 
of Arrow Development Co. “We check 
each ride with instruments. The com¬ 
puter tells us about velocity, centrifugal 
forces and stresses.” 

etal rides are smooth and qui¬ 
et. They are also laced with 
corkscrew turns and. in some 
instances, huge loops. The sup¬ 
porting structure is made entirely of 
steel, and the vehicles resemble space 
shuttles, not carny cars On the convo¬ 
luted tracks of the metal coasters, the 
question is quite basic: Where am I? 
When the passengers are turned upside 
down, as in the double spiral of the Py¬ 
thon at Busch Gardens in Tampa, Fla., 
the old saw “My heart was in my throat” 
is hardly appropriate, the feet are where 
the throat ought to be. As for the heart 
—it is on its own Most unnerving of all 
are the giant loops on such rides as the 
Screamin' Demon at Kings Island, the 
Turn of the Century at Great America 
near San Francisco, and King Kobra at 
Richmond’s Kings Dominion. 

The force exerted on passengers 
speeding around a 90-ft.-high loop 
reaches more than 3 Gs—enough to 
make a test pilot blanch. Since the big 
loops are generally on a track that dead¬ 
ends. riders have to repeat the entire 
process backward to return to the load¬ 
ing ramp Traveling backward is foreign 
to people in a straightforward world, and 
there is considerable disorientation in 
whipping through a loop at high speed 
in reverse. The most hardened roller¬ 
coaster freak can climb out of a giant 
loop with wobbly knees and churning 
stomach. 

Which rides are better? As in all 
things, it is a matter of taste. Loops and 
corkscrews probably offer the rawest 
thrills—unadorned, mind-bending, 
stomach-strctching terror. Sans a 360° 
turnover, however, metal coasters are 
somewhat tame—too quiet and too 
smooth, and lacking the wooden coast¬ 
er’s capacity to engage the eye and the 
ear. Riding a wooden roller coaster is 
like barnstorming in a biplane; a trip in 
a metal coaster is like flying to Cleve¬ 
land in a jumbo jet. Both will take you 
where you want to go—a little bit out of 
your mind with feaF and fUn—but only 
in a wooden coaster are you certain that 
you have flown. $,J. PMUp$ 




GREAT AMERICA'S CALIFORNIA CORKSCREW 
TWIN COASTERS fLUMMCT AT KINOS DOMINION 





The New Swimsuits: More is Less 


Since the czars of haute couture took Anna Club is done up in gold lam£. guar- GG legs get a chance. Tilley’s jade mini- 
over the swimsuit business, the world's an teed to cast a glow even on overcast maillot adorns Model Cheryl Tiegs in 

girl watchers have zeroed in on the Dm- days. Next to it is Fioruccis red string the surf at right 

per, the Thong, the String, the Monokini bikini, which has attractions of its own. Another maillot variation appears 
and now the Maillot. Unlike dry-land. But the new maillots (French for both alongside Halston's hot pink: Norma 

drawing-room fashion, which seeks to baby clothes and bathing suits) are Kamali's shirred-front, low-cut version 

conceal and suggest, wisps for sun and something else. Ashore, these cling- in red Spandex Maillots are less sub¬ 
surf can only show and tell. Therefore ing one-piece numbers are pinafore- stantial than they seem. Says Tilley: “I 

they are limited to a very few Gorgeous demure. Wetted, they become second wanted to see how little it took to hold 

Girls who really have no need to adver- skins, as close to the body as suntan oil. the maillot together It took a mere half- 

tise. En tout cos. as they say in Saint-Tro- They are also practical Halsion says of inch of thread—about as much as a 

pez, the GGs this summer can be seen his hot-pink strapless model on the next siring bikini.* The jade model worn by 

supporting (barely) bikinis in stripes, or page Tt gives a perfect tan sans strap Cheryl weighs 3 oz. “The maillot reveals 

strapless, or black and white, or red- marks ” Coiy Award Winner Monika the best and conceals the worst,” says 

white-and-blue numbers and even an Tilley, a pioneer of the one-picce suit, Halston. “It's sexier than an unruly 
all-black job with a ring at the hip. has focused on thighs, figuring that bo- curve.” Many curves will be covered this 

The standard bikini has not been ne- soms have had their day in the sun, and summer but more visible than ever. Pace 

glected. The Italian version below by it is high time owners and watchers of Mies van der Rohe, more is less. 
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INDIANA FESTIVAL FANS GATHER ROUND A CAMPER FOR SOME IMPROMPTU PICKINO 

Bluegrass in Blossom 


It is a sticky, hot night, and several 
hundred people wait on hard wooden 
benches. Fireflies flicker, and on a small, 
lighted stage four country-suited musi¬ 
cians quietly fidget. In their midst stands 
an imposing figure dressed in white and 
wearing a broad-brimmed hat. “I once 
played the mandolin all the way from 
Fort Wayne to Nashville without stop¬ 
ping!” he thunders into a microphone. 
“Don’t nobody think I can’t play all 
night if 1 want to!” As the crowd cheers, 
the big man leans forward and madly 
strums the opening riffs to Orange Blos¬ 
som Special. Says a woman in the sec¬ 
ond row: “I just love it when Bill gets to 
roaring like that.” 

The roaring lion is Bill Monroe, 65, 
the patriarch of bluegrass music for 
more than three decades. The setting is 
Bean Blossom, Ind. (pop. 200), a hilly, 
country village where Monroe has now. 
staged eleven annual bluegrass festivals. 
The fiddlers, pickers and fans at Bean 
Blossom are part of a steadily growing 
phenomenon Before the year is out, 
some 500 bluegrass festivals will lure 
countless thousands of Americans to 
county fairgrounds, college campuses 
and places like Cumberland, .Ky., 
Spruce Pine, N.C., and Grass Valley, 
Calif. 

In Bean Blossom, pup tents and 
trailers were parked at random in the 
100-acre park that is owned by Mon¬ 
roe and serves as the festival site. Away 
from the stage, a concessionaire of¬ 
fered bargain prices on dusty fruit jars, 
secondhand cookware, some 1950s sheet 
music and a chipped enamel bedpan. 
Other vendors sold straw hats, hard-to- 
get bluegrass records, Martin guitar 
Strings and $1 plates of sausage gravy 
and M biscuits. Red-white-and-bluc gar- 
bage cans Stood under the trees, next 
to fneleganteight-Beater outhouses. , 


Monroe’s twice-a-day stage shows 
featured some of bluegrass’s biggest 
names during the nine-day festival: the 
Osborne Brothers, Fiddlers Kenny Bak¬ 
er and Tex Logan, Banjoist Ralph Stan¬ 
ley and Guitarist Lester Flatt Many 
of those present, however, were less 
interested in the stars onstage than in 
the chance to trade licks with fellow 
amateurs. Impromptu bluegrass bands 
sawed and plucked through the days 
and well into the nights. “Bluegrass is 
much more an amateur phenomenon 
than a professional one,” noted Tom 
Adler, 30, an associate instructor at In¬ 
diana University’s Folklore Institute 
and a banjo picker who has been com¬ 
ing to Bean Blossom since Monroe’s 
first festival in 1967. “The rudiments 
are easy to learn—although there’s no 
end to what can be done in terms of tech 
nical achievement. 

A nd so Bill Coonrod, a farmer from 
Monticello, Ind., joined some new 
found friends outside his trailer 
and showed what 40 years of man 
dolin practice could do. Don Brown, a 
Huntingburg, Ind., plumbing contractor 
who slept in his car during the fes 
rival's first weekend, opened his trunk 
and pulled out a five-string fiddle that 
he had spent two years building. “I 
played until 4 o’clock in the morning, 
he said wearily. “That’s what the fun 
of these things is. After the main show 
is over, everybody gets together and 
shindigs.” 

If bluegrass lyrics often lean toward 
themes of country poverty and moun 
tain isolation, the music itself is any 
thing but sorrowful. Monroe, youngest 
of eight Kentucky farm children, was in¬ 
fluenced early by the lively oldtime fid- 1 
dling o ^his^^te Pen, During 


ral hill country had a new sound—and 


eventually a new name. 


Monroe’s music was conservative 


in its roots and progressive in its reach. 


It was built around his own voice, a pow 


erfril, high tenor that could cut through 
logs, his virtuoso mandolin playing, and 
traditional string instruments played at 


jack-rabbit tempos. Bluegrass, which 
has been called “folk music with ov 


erdrive,” echoes with the sound of ring 


ing banjos and mandolins, whining fid 


dies, and quick-picked guitars. “I gave 
the people a new timin’ to the music 
that they wasn’t acquainted with,” says 
Monroe. “It’s a dancin’ music.” 

It keeps Monroe hopping. He trav¬ 
els more than 150,000 miles to do some 
200 concerts and performs on the Grand 
Ole Opry’s Saturday radio show 20 times 
a year. Monroe’s style remains the mod¬ 
el for traditional bluegrass bands to this 
day. He has, in fact, fathered a musical 
genre, and by the time Bean Blossom 
had ended, many of the campers were 
moving on to the next festival. “I prob¬ 
ably travel 5.000 miles a year just to get 
to this sort of thing,” said Don Brown, 
the plumber and part-time fiddle mak¬ 
er from Huntingburg. “It becomes an 
addiction—just like any other grass, I 
suppose.” Roger Wolmuth 

MONROE AND GROUP IN BEAN BLOSSOM 

























SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY W. MICHAEL BIUMENTHAL A HIS CHIEF ASSISTANT FOR TAXES LAURENCE N. WOODWORTH 


TAXES 

Taking Aim at 

During his campaign, Jimmy Car¬ 
ter repeatedly condemned the US tax 
system as “a disgrace to the human 
race.” Indeed, the system was such a 
mess. Carter said, that he would need a 
full year in the White House to study 
how to reform it. Yet by last week, af¬ 
ter barely five months in office, the Car¬ 
ter Administration had put together a 
smoothly functioning team that expects 
to have a comprehensive tax reform 
ready by the end of summer. 

Though no final decisions have yet 
been made, the task force’s goals are 
clear enough: making the tax code sim¬ 
pler and more equitable, and offering in¬ 
centives for investors. The President is 
considering: 

► Cutting individual and corporate 
tax rates. A particular target is the 70% 
top tax rate on “unearned” income 
—dividends, interest, rents. Treasury 
Secretary W. Michael Blumenthal be¬ 
lieves that setting the rate so high pe¬ 
nalizes savings; he wants to make the 
rate no higher than the tax on "earned” 
income (basically wages and salaries), 
which now tops out at 50%. Rates would 
also be cut on down the line; a few per¬ 
centage points would be shaved off the 
14% rate on the lowest taxable incomes. 
And taxes on corporate profits, now 48% 
on alt income above $50,000 a year, 
might be reduced too. 

► Taxing capital gains as ordinary 
income. At present, a taxpayer usually 
indues in 


a ‘Disgrace’ 

estate or other assets held for a spec¬ 
ified length of time Making all such in¬ 
come taxable might seem to work 
against the Administration’s stated goal 
of stimulating investment, but Blumen¬ 
thal believes it would "help a great deal 
to simplify the tax system ” 

► linding ’double taxation" of div¬ 
idends At present, a corporation pays 
tax on its profits, and then a stockhold¬ 
er pays tax on the portion of the re¬ 
maining profit that he icceives in div¬ 
idends The simplest way of ending this 
process would be to exempt from cor¬ 
porate taxes the portion of a company’s 
profits that are paid out in dividends. 
However, the tax-reform team also is 
studying various proposals for integrat¬ 
ing corporate and individual taxes. A 
stockholder, like a member of a part¬ 
nership, would include in his taxable in¬ 
come his proportionate share of the 
company’s profits. Several formulas for 
dividing the tax on those profits between 
the shareholder and the company are 
being debated, but in any case there 
would be one tax on profits, not a prof¬ 
its tax and then a dividend tax. 

► Increasing investment tax credits 
and depreciation allowances for busi¬ 
ness. The Administration may make a 
second attempt to raise above the pres¬ 
ent 10% the credit that businessmen can 
take on purchase of new plant and 
equipment (Congress shot down its first 
try this spring). Also the White House 
may propose shortening the length of 

business, equipment 


is considered serviceable so that com¬ 
panies could write off the cost of the 
equipment more quickly 

► Limiting deductions that individ¬ 
ual taxpayers may take for interest. Car¬ 
ter has dropped any idea of ending the 
popular deduction for interest on home 
mortgage loans But he is considering 
placing a ceiling on the total amount of 
interest -on mortgage loans, car-pur¬ 
chase loans, department-store charge 
accounts that a taxpayer can deduct. 

► Lliminating myriad special inter¬ 
est deductions that benefit corporations 
and people earning six-figure incomes. 
One possible target* regulations permit¬ 
ting individuals to deduct interest on 
borrowings they plow into real estate 
and other investments that provide lit¬ 
tle or no increase in taxable earnings, 
but climb in value. When the investor 
sells, he makes a bundle Despite sev¬ 
eral efforts at reform, special interest de¬ 
ductions are still so numerous that 7% 
of the people with incomes of $200,000 
or more pay an effective federal income 
lax rate of 15% or less 

How has the Administration man¬ 
aged to move so fast on such a tricky 
issue 9 If there is a single answer, it is 
Laurence Neal Woodworth. Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury and operating 
chief of the tax reform team (Blumen¬ 
thal is the overall director) Scrawling 
figures on a blackboard or explaining 
complex charts, the genial, graying 
Woodworth is a walking encyclopedia 
of tax law. 

No wonder, he wrote the books. As 
a staff adviser to the tax-writing com¬ 
mittees of Congress for more than 30 
years, Woodworth had a hand in draft¬ 
ing no fewer than 1,000 tax bills. That 
background raises some eyebrows. Asks 
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on© skeptic; "How can you refortn a dis¬ 
grace when you hire as your chief re- 
former the guy who created the disgrace 
in the first place?" Woodworth himself 
is amused by the thought, but points out 
that he advised Congressmen as a tech¬ 
nician. At the Treasury, he says, "I can 
be more of an advocate.” 

Woodworth heads a tax reform staff 
of about 120 experts, who develop pro¬ 
posals that go to Blumenthal for re¬ 
vision before the team reports to the 
President So far, team members have 
held two three-hour meetings in the 

LOBBIES 


*Tve been lobbying the House for 
seven years and I haven’t seen the busi¬ 
ness community this organized before,” 
says John Motley, congressional repre¬ 
sentative of the 500,000-member Na¬ 
tional Federation of Independent Busi¬ 
ness With smoothly coordinated 
pressure, business lobbyists have man¬ 
aged to win exemptions from congres¬ 
sional committees on taxes on oil and 
gas use, and to defeat organized labor's 
bid to pass a common situs picketing 
bill that would have allowed a single 
union to shut down a construction site. 
Now the lobbyists are on the verge of 
their biggest victory: sidetracking the 
proposed Agency for Consumer Advo¬ 
cacy A bill to set one up squeaked 
through a House committee last month 
by only a single vote, and the word is 
out in Washington that the agency is 
dead Says Representative Benjamin 
Rosenthal, a New York Democrat: 
“This bill is the victim of the most in¬ 
tense lobbying campaign in the 15 years 
I've been here ” 

Kiwaniant and Lions. The new 

business effectiveness is the product of a 
new cohesion among the main lobbying 
groupsdhe U S. Chamber of Commerce, 
the National Association of Manufac¬ 
turers. the N.r.l B. and the elite Business 
Roundtable), new tactics and a new 
awareness by executives that they need 
to make their voice heard on Capitol 
Hill. Though some experts trace the 
speedup in business lobbying efforts to 
1973, when Af l.-CIO President George 
Meany's call for election of a “veto- 
proof* Congress prodded corporate 
leaders into action, all agree that the big¬ 
gest spur was the election of J immy Car¬ 
ter. Says the N.F.l.B.s Motley: “With 
Ford in there we could count on vetoes. 
Now we can’t.” 

The sense of urgency has prompted 
business lobbyists to use more aggressive 
tactics. On the common situs bill, ex¬ 
plains Forrest Rettgers, executive vice 
president of the NAM, "we overlooked 
nothing." Rettgers even lobbied black 

"Must be somethin 1 goin 1 found” 


Cabinet Room with President Carter* 
The final White House package, of 
course, must be sold to Congress, some 
of whose leaders—notably House Ways 
and Means Committee Chairman A! 
UUman and Senate Finance Committee 
Chairman Russell Long—have their 
own strong ideas about tax reform. But 
Administration officials are convinced 
that seething popular discontent with 
the tax system will give their proposals 
a major push. Says Blumenthal: "I think 
the time is right and ripe fora really fun¬ 
damental tax reform." 


Congressmen, whom business groups 
previously had ignored, telling them that 
minority contractors, who employ main¬ 
ly nonunion workers, would be hurt by 
the bill s passage. 

In both that campaign and the one 
against the consumer protection agency, 
business lobbyists also roused the folks 
back home to put heat on Congress 
They formed Southern businessmen's 
groups to exhort Dixie House members, 
and some corporations sent letters to 
stockholders urging them to write to 
Congressmen in opposition to the con¬ 
sumer agency. Says Andrew Biemiller, 
chief AFL-CIO lobbyist: "One thing they 
can do is flood that goddamned Hill with 
letters.” Motley adds that the N.r .l.B. can 
turn out "local auto dealers, local ac¬ 
countants and dry cleaners, hardware 
dealers, dairymen—Kiwanians, Lions, 
church people When we tell a Congress- 
man,‘we’ve got 600 members in your dis¬ 
trict’—that’s different.” 

A good example of the new coor¬ 


dination of business lobbyists is the be u 
tie against the consumer protection bill 
It is being directed by the Consumer Is¬ 
sues Working Group, which represents 
some 130 trade associations and corpo¬ 
rations. Strategy is crafted by a 20-mem¬ 
ber steering committee headed by Em¬ 
mett W. Hines Jr., Armstrong Cork’s 
Washington representative, with assis¬ 
tance from Bryce Harlow, Procter Sc 
Gamble’s shrewd lobbyist and onetime 
legislative aide to Presidents Eisenhow¬ 
er and Nixon. The Chamber of Com¬ 
merce and NAM arc working more close¬ 
ly together than ever before; some of 
their members lunch regularly with 
President Carter's domestic affairs 
counselor Stuart Eizenstat and Com¬ 
merce Secretary Juanita Kreps. 

Job for Jaworskl. A final reason 
for business’s new political clout is that 
chief executives of the giant corpora¬ 
tions, rather than leaving the job to 
lower-echelon aides, are taking a per¬ 
sonal hand in the lobbying through the 
Business Roundtable. It now consists of 
180 chief executives, including such lu¬ 
minaries as Chairmen Thomas Murphy 
of General Motors, Reginald Jones of 
General Electric, John deButts of 
A.T & T. and James Ferguson of Gen¬ 
eral Foods. Besides personally button¬ 
holing Congressmen on the consumer 
protection bill, the Roundtable members 
hired former Watergate Special Prose¬ 
cutor Leon Jaworski to write opposing 
letters to members of the House Govern¬ 
ment Operations Committee. The group 
has task forces at work developing pol¬ 
icy on energy, taxes and the environ¬ 
ment, and Roundtable Chairman Irving 
Shapiro, DuPont's chief executive, 
helped frame legislation limiting the in¬ 
volvement of U.S. corporations in the 
Arab boycott of Israel. 



New Corporate Clout in the Capital 





WILLIAM LUMMIS IN FRONT OF HIS HOME IN HOUSTON'S POSH RIVER OAKS SECTION 


ESTA‘-F$ 

Battle for the Shrinking Millions 


AIRUNIS 

A British Victory 

Scheduled airline service between 
the U.S. and Britain came within a 
whisker of stopping last week. But the 
planes kept flying because U.S. and Brit¬ 
ish negotiators came up with a new pact 
governing air traffic between their coun¬ 
tries—at 5:10 a.m. Wednesday, London 
time, ten minutes after the Bermuda 
Agreement of 1946 had expired. The 
new agreement, informally called Ber¬ 
muda II, on balance seems to give the 
most benefits to British airlines, which 
get more new routes between the two 
countries and a chance for a greater 
share of transatlantic revenues. 

Beyond London. The British had 
been pressing for a year to overhaul the 
Bermuda Agreement. They felt that the 
three U.S. carriers covered by it—Pan 
American, TWA and National—were 
getting too much of the North Atlantic 
business. In 1976 US. carriers earned 
revenues of about $375 million on U.S - 
to-Britain runs, while the state-owned 
British Airways got only $274 million. 
British airline officials also compi, ined 
that the U.S. lines got a far better deal 
in carrying passengers from America 
yond London to other iiuropean ca»> 
Hals and the Far East: $170 million from 
those routes for American airlines, v 
$8.5 million for British carriers 

Bermuda II makes these changes in 
the arrangements 

Freddie Laker’s Laker Airways, 
which plans to offer $236 round-trip 
tickets between New York City and 
London (Time June 27), will become 
the second scheduled British carrier on 
that tun. Either Laker or British Cal¬ 
edonian, another privately owned car¬ 
rier, will gain a route between L os An¬ 
geles and London. In addition, British 
airliners will be allowed to fly into Hous¬ 
ton and Seattle and. after three years, 
into Atlanta and Dallas -Fort Worth 

In return, U S. lines got permission 
to fly to London from Atlanta and Dal- 
lasr-Fort Worth, plus new rights to carry 
passengers beyond Hong Kong to Sin¬ 
gapore. But they will have to trim back 
some of their flights beyond London to 
Europe. British Airways will bypass 
New York on the run from San Fran¬ 
cisco to London; previously, a stop in 
New York was required. 

The U.S. won some other points. 
The British dropped their demand for a 
fixed fifty-fifty split of North Atlantic 
revenues. American negotiators also 
fended oflf British attempts to regulate 
passenger loads and flight frequencies 
by government decree; the U S. agreed 
only to a "consultative” process if, say, 
the British complain that Pan Am is 
scheduling too many New York-Lon- 
don flights. The next move is up to the 
Carter Administration. It must decide 
which U.S. airlines get the new runs 
from Atlanta and Dallas-Fort Worth to 
London. 



Howard Hughes, who honed to per¬ 
fection an almost fiendish talent for 
playing off his aides and lawyers against 
one other, would be delighted with the 
tangled mess he left behind. Hts death 
14 months ago immediately set up a po¬ 
tential clash between his long-estranged 
family and the financially privileged in¬ 
siders who ran Hughes’ solely owned 
Summa Corp.. which was founded in 

1972 to oversee his vast holdings. At 
first, to almost everybody's surprise, 
peace reigned between the rival camps 
But. after months of growing tensions, 
a full-scale battle for Hughes' fortune 
has now broken out. 

Family Pact. The struggle pits 
Hughes' first cousin. Houston Lawyer 
William Rice Lummis (pronounced 
Lumm- us), 48, against Chester Davis, 
66, the Wall Street in-fighter who in 

1973 finally won the twelve-year TWA 
antitrust suit for Hughes and became a 
major power within Summa. At stake is 
what remains of Hughes' fortune, esti¬ 
mated to have been as high as $1.8 bil¬ 
lion in the late 1960s (excluding Hughes 
Aircraft Co.) but now assessed by Mer¬ 
rill Lynch. Pierce, Fenner Smith at 
no more than $168 million. If no will is 
found, Lummis. who is the court-ap¬ 
pointed temporary co-administrator of 
Hughes 1 estate, hopes to divide up that 
estate in an amicable settlement among 
the 22 heirs. He buttressed his position 
last week among the heirs by negoti¬ 
ating a new pact that includes two 
adopted children of Howard’s uncle. 
Film Producer Rupert Hughes, who had 
been left out of an earlier agreement. 
Fighting back, Davis, who wants the en- 
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tire estate to escape the 11% federal 
death levy by going to the tax-free How¬ 
ard Hughes Medical Institute, has pe¬ 
titioned a Delaware judge to strip Lum¬ 
mis of his executive authority over 
Summa 

Initially. Davis and Lummis ap¬ 
peared to be working together smoothly 
Only a day after Hughes died, Davts 
sought out Lummis in Houston. Rather 
than battle the family. Davis suggested 
that Lummis become temporary sole 
stockholder of the estate, and that he 
join the Summa board In August 1976. 
Lummis became Summa chairman at 
$180,000 a year. Summa Executive Vice 
President Frank William Gay. who 
commanded Hughes 1 Mormon Mafia of 
personal aides and was a Davis ally, was 
given the post of chief executive officer. 
Davis remained chief counsel and a 
board director. 

Lummis, who resembles the young 
Hughes to an almost uncanny degree, 
quickly adopted some of Howard's hab¬ 
its. He moved into a suite in the Summa- 
owned Sands Hotel and avoided the 
press as assiduously as Hughes had. A 
skilled financier, he began to study Sum- 
ma’s books, and what he saw frightened 
him. During the final reclusive years of 
Howard Hughes, as the old man lapsed 
into comas and became hooked on 
drugs, his affairs were miserably mis¬ 
managed. From 1971 through Septem¬ 
ber 1976, Summa lost $132 million, 
mainly on casinos and hotels in Las Ve¬ 
gas. During those years, all of its com¬ 
petitors were in the black. The top 
Summa officers prospered, however; as 
the company lost more than $52.2 mil- 
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lidnin 1373-76, Gay, wfcdkafted ofr in 
ituphes' ^rvicc as a clerk, dfew $761, 
13! in salary and bonuses. Most star¬ 
tling was the decline of Summa’s cash 
position. From 1966 to 1976. Hughes 
pumped $715 million into Summa. Yet 
in March of this year. Summa had only 
$94 million left. Declared an alarmed 
Lummis: “There's going to have to be 
some spigot turning." 

Lummis was especially fearful that 
Summa could not meet the first install¬ 
ment—an estimated $28 million—on 
Hughes' estate tax, which falls due next 
January. He suggested a number of pos¬ 
sible economies (like disposing of 
Hughes' 13-plane fleet of unused exec¬ 
utive jets) and the sell-ofT of several di¬ 
visions (prime candidate a helicopter 
company). Lummis also hired Merrill 
Lynch to evaluate the market worth of 
the company; it came up with the shock¬ 
ingly low figure of $168 million Critics 
charge that some assets were understat¬ 
ed Hughes’ Silver Slipper casino, for 
which he paid $4 5 million, was valued 
at only $1 That appears to be a case of 
ullraconservative accounting practice 
placing a nominal value on an asset 
whose worth is difficult to measure 

No Means. At a tense Summa 
board meeting on May 18, Davis led the 
directors in voting down every one of 
Lummis’ proposals. Lummis got angiy. 
At a May 26 meeting, he kicked Davis 
off the board, though Davis remains gen¬ 
eral counsel (“One thing at a time,” ex- 
plainsa Lummis confidant). Lummis in¬ 
stalled a majority of his own men on 
the board He also lifted the title of chief 


MOPED RIDERS ON NEW JERSEY 
BOARDWALK & IN THE STREETS OF 
GREENWICH. CONN. 


execulfveofficerft^Chi/ajidbestowed 
it on himself. But Gay and Nadine Hen¬ 
ley. the other members of theSumma tri¬ 
umvirate, kept their seats on the board. 

Davis and Gay were appointed by 
Hughes as directors of the independent 
Howard Hughes Medical Institute, 
which owns Hughes Aircraft (worth 
about $500 million). Henley serves as 
secretary. So far. Lummis has found no 
legal means of deposing them. From that 
bastion, they can wage a campaign 
against l ummis' stewardship of the es¬ 
tate But much of what remains of How¬ 
ard Hughes fortune may end up being 
spent on court costs and lawyers' fees. 


MARKETING 

Moped Madness 

Mopeds are the near-beer of the mo¬ 
torcycle world They are more than bi¬ 
cycles but less—far less— than the roar¬ 
ing machines straddled by Marlon 
Biando in The Wild One and Peter Fon¬ 
da in hxisy Rider, no self-respecting 
Hell's Angel would be caught dead on 
one Yet mopeds (from motonzed-biey- 
cle-plus-pedals) are coming on like 
Scotch after Repeal 

Lenient state laws are being passed 
favoring mopeds. instead of treating 
them like bigger motorcycles or cars A 
quarter of a million mopeds could be 
sold this year, about four times the vol¬ 
ume of 1976; one I3epartment of Trans¬ 
portation study estimates that three mil¬ 
lion mopeds could be buzzing over U S 



roads by I960. Sears, Roebuck;whtdh< 
briefly sold an Austrian-made moped in 
the early 1960s. then dropped it because 
of poor sales, 1 " may return to the moped 
business. 

The moped’s chief appeal is econ¬ 
omy in an energy- and inflation-con¬ 
scious age. With small engines (no more 
than 2 h.p., usually 1), most models get 
about 150 m.p.g. The French-made So- 
lex gets more than 200 m.p.g; it is one 
of the few mopeds whose engine drives 
the front wheel Prices range from $300 
on up to $550 for models with cast-al¬ 
loy wheels, special suspensions and 
cushy seats. Pedals are used to start the 
machines and assist them on hills. 

No fewei than 30 moped manufac¬ 
turers have jumped into the U.S. mar¬ 
ket Only one, Columbia of Westfield, 
Mass., is American-headquartered; all 
the rest are based in Europe, where 
mopeds ha^ been popular for decades. 
The biggest makers are France's Mo- 
tobccane. which has 5 million of its Mo- 
bylettes on foreign roads (including Ber¬ 
muda. as legions of U.S. tourists have 
discovered); Austria's Steyr Daimler 
Puch. and Holland's Baiavus. All have 
set up U S. subsidiaries and are racing 
to open moped dealerships. Honda, the 
big Japanese maker of motorcycles and 
cars, as yet has no bona lide moped on 
U S roads, but it and othdr Japanese 
motorcycle makers are reportedly gear¬ 
ing up for American sales 

Easy Laws. Honda led an earlier at¬ 
tempt to put the U S on two wheels. In 
the mid-'60s it,sold lightweight, bright¬ 
ly colored machines that helped strip 
motorcycling of its greasy, violent im- 
: age. But sales fell off, largely because 
; state laws turned ownership of the little 
; bikes into a hassle. The current moped 
madness was touched off by new laws 
in 31 states that class the machines as bi¬ 
cycles or “motorized bicycles” instead 
of motorcycles Result; moped owners 
in about half of those states do not have 
to register their bikes In many stales 
they do not even need drivers' licenses 
In most states, the minimum age to drive 
a moped is 15 or 16; Indiana. Ohio and 
South Carolina impose no minimum at 
all. No state's moped law requires crash 
helmets, or calls for liability insurance 
—recognition that mopeds are only 
slightly more hazardous than ordinary 
bicycles. The biggest danger comes from 
the fact l hat American car drivers, un¬ 
like their counterparts in Europe, are 
not accustomed to sharing the road with 
mopeds. 

Some confusion remains, but it could 
be clarified by a court decision in New 
York three weeks ago. The ruling; a 
moped is a moped if it goes 17 m.p.h. or 
less; above that, it is a motorcycle. Mean¬ 
while. moped owners are pressing for a 
uniform moped law in all states, and in 
the p^st two years have grown numer¬ 
ous enough to form their own lobby: the 
Motorized Bicyde Association. 

•Sears still slocks parts for the 15-year-old ittfc 
chine* which were sold under iheAUiUtc .nhttjp 
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1918, a tall, ruggedly handsome, deep- 
laughing frontiersman who had earned 
his journalistic spurs on the brassy Den¬ 
ver Post. He soon became an orna¬ 
ment on William Randolph Hearsfs 
New York American, along with Da¬ 
mon Runyon and Ring Lardner. 1 ow- 
ler's style was purple but compassionate 
when Ruth Brown Snyder and her pai- 
amour Judd Gray were electrocuted at 
Sing Sing in 1928, his account of the ex¬ 
ecution—reprinted in full in this book 
—was a bitter indictment of capital 
punishment 

His career gave f owler happier op¬ 
portunities. He accompanied Queen 
Marie of Rumania across the U.S., ap¬ 
parently to the Queen’s great pleasure. 
L^ter, iri Hollywood, he was said to have 


and prelates 

Humorist H Allen Smith, a long¬ 
time friend and fellow jackanapes who 
died Iasi year, recoids these contra¬ 
dictions with bemusement and affection 
As was Gene I owler himself, this part¬ 
ing toast is full of waim summertime 
laughter. 

SLOW DAYS, FAST COMPANY 
by EVE BABITZ 

178 pages. Knopf. $7.95. 

Imagine trying to he a regional writ¬ 
er in Los Angeles, the world s most cel¬ 
ebrated suburb of nowhere Lvc Babit/ 
—Hollywood born and raised tries 
and immediately runs into a problem. 
“In Los Angeles,” she writes, “it's hard 





EjgS /cu re dealing with the real true 
MSI >r the false one "An author who 
shes between true and false il- 
tf ffe oust be carefully watched Ba- 
Iwi * l ^ c ten P‘ eccs in her book 
but they clearly belong to the 
M® para fictions- a mix of autobi- 
fj&S journalism and the techniques 
9rt story 

as they say in Southern Cal- 
j >nc must go with the flow. In 
feW* ys. Fast Company that How is 
r«i ^ Babit/s fresh and highly 
®vflj vc scnsc P^ce "Outside it's 
fwM ” n * < an d the jacaranda tree is 
r r^ g she wntes. "and next door 
teen-year-old Mexican girl has 
her paper route and swung her 
long Califorma-bred legs olf her bike 
and now thiows a Insbee at her broth¬ 
er's head, expertly." 

In her attempts to beat boredom 
and to understand it. the Babit/-nar- 
rator docs a lot of casual traveling. 
She provides a succulent description of 
grape growing in Bakersfield, the noisy 
ambience at a Dodgers-Gianis game, 
the dieadful silences during a bad week¬ 
end with the rich at Palm Springs, 
and a beautiful rock star at the mo¬ 
ment her success begins to smell "like 
burnt cloth and rancid gardenias '* In 
these and other tales, characters glum¬ 
ly “do" quite a bit of heroin, cocaine, 
QuaaJudes and acid But the author is 
also witty On being a waitress for ex¬ 
ample “It's got everything you could 











Her father gave her away 
when she was three years old. 

! 

He had to. Her mother was dead. He was incurably | 
ill and could no longer give Angelina food and shelter, j 
So like thousands of other destitute boys and girls I 
she was brought to one of our Cl homes for care. 1 

For $12 a month, you can help us save such a child, i 
Through our “adoption*’ program, you can help 
provide a child with medical attention, adequate food, 
education, warm clothes. And hope. I 

But please hurry. Write to Mrs. Jeanne Clarke Wood, I 
Children, Incorporated, Box 5381, Dept. TI-73, j 

Richmond, Virginia, U.S.A. 23220. j 

I wish to “adopt” a boy Dgirl Din __ 

Name of Country. | 

I will pay $12 a month ($144 a year, U.S. dollars). En- j 
closed is my gift for □ a full year □ the first month. Please j 
send me the child’s name, story, address and picture. I | 
understand that I can correspond with my child. Also, I i 
may discontinue the “adoption” at any time. 

□ I cannot “adopt” a child, but want to help with $_' 

□ lam interested and would like more details. I 

Na me — -. _ _ _ 

Address_ . 

City_State-Zip_ i 

You can “adopt” a child from Africa, Asia, Latin America, Middle I 
East, U.S.A. — Appalachian or American Indian children. (Or any i 
child of greatest need.) Gifts are U.S. income tax deductible. 

Children,lncorporated j 


AUTHOR EVE BABITZ 

Burnt cloth and rancid gardenias . 

ask for—confusion, panic, humility and 
food.” Her style is often derivative of 
Tom Wolfe and Joan Did ion, but Ba- 
bit/ has the one indispensable quality 
for her kind of work- trueglit/ * 

A SEASON IN THE SUN 

by ROGER KAHN 

175 pages. Harper & Row. $8.95. 

THE CHRYSANTHEMUM AND THE BAT 

by ROBERT WHITING 

247 pages. Dodd, Mead. $10. 

Roger Kahn's Season in the Sun is 
proof that, pace Thomas Wolfe, you can 
go home again—when home is a five- 
sided white plate. Kahn, a sportswruer 
whose columns appear in Timl, re¬ 
turned to baseball during the summer 
of 1976 to see how his favorite sport was 
getting along. F rom April to October, 
he traveled—to a town in Arkansas 
where locals watch college students do 
or die for old John Brown University; 
to a seedy ballpark in Pittsfield, Mass., 
where a minor league team plays to 
empty stands; to a sun-hammered field 
in Puerto Rico where children try to em¬ 
ulate the feats of the late Roberto Cle¬ 
mente; to Cincinnati, where a country 
boy named Johnny Bench has parlayed 
his skills as a catcher into a million dol¬ 
lars worth of endorsements and fran¬ 
chise arrangements. The resulting col¬ 
lection of interviews and observations 
is an affectionate, and at times painful¬ 
ly accurate evocation of the game. 

Robert Whiting’s book orients the 
baseball enthusiast in a different man¬ 
ner. Some 20 years after Admiral Perry 
revealed Japan to the world, a visiting 
American university professor taught 
some of his students how to play base¬ 
ball. Since then, the nation has been 
hooked. Surpassing even such tradition¬ 
al Japanese sports as sumo wrestling,; 

, Mimboru has j^qma 
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sport. Each year, some 12 million fans 
jam its stadiums to eat an American im¬ 
port called the hotto dogu and scream 
"ganbare" (let’s go) as Japan's twelve 
professional teams battle each other 
with the ferocity of samurai. 

As old Asia Hand Whiting explains, 
their enthusiasm is understandable. 
Managers demand that players perform 
like warriors. Sadaharu Oh, the 37-year- 
old first baseman for Tokyo's Yomiuri 
Giants, practices his swing with a ka¬ 
tana, or long sword Perhaps that is why 
he has hit more home runs than any 
man except Henry Aaron Unsuccessful 
managers also behave according to the 
code of Bushido None have thus far 
committed hara-kiri to atone for their 
teams' losing streaks. But most perform 
its modern-day equivalent, hirst they 
apologize to the players and the fans 
Then, they resign 

FULL DISCLOSURE 

by WILLIAM 5AFIRE 

525 pages. Doubleday. $10.95. 

“He flicked her nipple again, which 
he had discovered helped him think." 
Whether it is the nipple or the flick that 
aids in cerebration is unclear More im¬ 
portant aspects of this first novel are 
equally blurred. William Safirc, New 
York Times columnist and former 
Nixon-Agnew speechwritcr (“the lift of 
a driving dream"; “nattering nabobs of 
negativism"), knows how to pun his en¬ 
emies’ ears back, and he is familiar with 
the corridors of power. Here he fills 
them with the charismatic presence of 
President Sven Ericson, who is blinded 
in an assassination attempt. Should the 
Chief Executive succumb to the de¬ 
mands of his political foes and resign, 
or should he tough it out 9 And can he 
still assume the awesome burdens of his 
extramarital capers? Across the Repub¬ 
lic, concerned citizens reach for copies 
of the 25th Amendment on presidential 
disability 

Safi re wrings considerable tension 
from his plot, and his characters are a 
memorable lot. Oddly, it is his prose that 
gets in the way, obscuring the narrative 
with hoary word play (“time wounds all 
heels ’) and a self-justifying tone F ; or de¬ 
spite its disavowal of persons living or 
dead, Full Disclosure seems an act of 
vengeance on those folks who contrib¬ 
uted to exposing Watergate. Richard 
Nixon may have been as morally blind 
as Sven fcricson is literally sightless, im¬ 
plies the columnist, but they are both 
cut in the heroic mold, victimized by cir¬ 
cumstance and a hostile press. 

THE PROVOKED WIFE 

by MARY NASH 

369 pages. Little, Brown. $12.50. 

A combination of “vaulting ambi¬ 
tion," rare talent and “an almost unerr¬ 
ing sense of where power and genius lay" 
made the actress Susannah Cibber 
(1714-66) one of the greatest performers 


and greatest scandals of her time. She 
was a protegee of Handel, who wrote 
and reset parts of Messiah for her ex¬ 
traordinary, melting voice; David Gar¬ 
rick was her friend and acting partner 
for 20 years, her brother was Thomas 
Arne, one of the leading English com¬ 
posers of the Georgian period. But she 
was also the wife of the “disruptive ge¬ 
nius" Theophilus Cibber, actor, theater 
manager, rascal, who in effect rented her 
charms to a nobleman named William 
Sloper. Later Susannah ran away with 
Sloper and lived with him for the rest of 
her life. Trial followed trial as her scape¬ 
grace and possibly mad husband tried to 
win back his wife—and her salary He 
was eventually discredited, but only af¬ 
ter her name had been besmirched. 

For two centuries Susannah Cibber 
has been known as the rival who stole 
roles from her colleagues. But Biogra¬ 
pher Mary Nash’s interpretation is more 
sympathetic. This lively chronicle not 
only places the theater in context with 
political and social events of the day but 
views Cibber's own story less as scandal 
than as illustration of the 18th century's 
disastrous lack of rights for women. 

As Nash notes, a year before her 
death Susannah Cibber fulfilled her 
greatest wish On Dec. 5, 1765, she and 
Garrick gave a command performance 
before King George 111. The play was 
Vanbrugh's comedy The Provoked Wife 

O AMERICA 

by LUIGI BARZINI 

329 pages. Harper & Row. $10. 

One August day in 1925 young Lui¬ 
gi Barzini, a bookish 16-year-old, sailed 
to the New World It was love at first 
site. The affection transfigures this 
memoir and rekindles the Jazz Age. Bar- 
zini's description of a Long Island parly 
could qualify as an appendix to The 



MEMOIRIST LUIGI BARZINI 
Straw hats and starched collars . 


Great Gatsby. The author writes like a 
You Can V Go Home Again novelist about 
the "tang of burning leaves," straw hats 
and starched collars, and front doors 
that were never locked. He asks Ring 
Lardner how he got to be a famous writ¬ 
er. “By not thinking about it, 1 guess. 
By not asking famous writers foolish 
questions," the Great Man answers. But 
the Great Man is drunk, and Barzini re¬ 
fuses to believe him. He believes instead 
that “the United Stales Ihasl really dis¬ 
covered new miraculous ways of solv¬ 
ing all problems " 

Then comes 1929 

In hindsight Barzini tries to theo¬ 
rize what went wrong He delivers the 
book’s only predictable insight. Amer¬ 
icans have lived too long on a special 
kind of credit - “inordinately and pre¬ 
maturely” proud of the future the way 
other people are proud of their past. 

By leaving in 1930, Barzini narrow¬ 
ly escaped the plague of disillusion that 
followed in the wake of the Depression. 
To the weary European of 68, the U S. 
remains the only place he can still find 
a special amalgam of innocence and ex¬ 
pectation The Ameiican Dream may 
be moribund The American Dreamer 
is alive and well in Italy. 

THE PUSHCART PRIZE II 

Edited by BILL HENDERSON 

527 pages. The Pushcai t Press. $12.50. 

Inglorious Miltons no longer have to 
remain mute. If no one else will publish 
their work, they can crank up a mimeo¬ 
graph machine and start their own mag¬ 
azine. Such shoestring operations often 
print lamentable literature- but not al¬ 
ways, as this second annual anthology of 
pieces from the nation's small presses 
demonstrates. Its 72 stories, poems and 
essays (culled from more than 3,000 sub¬ 
missions) show that plenty of talent is 
afoot in the land, even when readership 
is small and the pay is meager. 

The collection's chief virtue is its di¬ 
versity If schools or dogmas have taken 
root in the underground, they are in¬ 
visible here. Established writers like 
John Ashbery. Henry Miller and Italo 
Calvino mingle with unknowns. Short 
stories run heavily toward personal rem¬ 
iniscences, but there are also several bits 
of erotic whimsy and the inevitable pale 
imitation of Donald Barthelme (“A 
neighborhood dog is climbing up the side 
of the house") The editor has even in¬ 
cluded a hand-biting essay attacking the 
generosity of the National Endowment 
for the Arts, whose funds enable many 
small presses to survive. Thanks to Gov¬ 
ernment grants, the author argues, “it 
is virtually impossible, this side of idi¬ 
ocy, for a person not to be published." 

It is possible to be both gloomy and 
cheerful at this state of affairs. Much 
bad writing is being inflicted on the 
helpless citizenry, but authors also have 
more opportunities to work well. On the 
evidence of The Pushcart Prize II, the 
gjut yields uj> some things of value. 
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What a good time for the good taste of a Kenl 
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we have in service are our DClOs. 



If you are familiar with the 
women of Thailand, you will agree 
that they are very beautiful indeed. 

Thai women, traditionally, are 
slight of stature, graceful of move¬ 
ment and friendly of nature. 

And fortunately for us at Thai, 
one of the most attractive jobs a 
young lady can have in Thailand 


is as a hostess on the country's 
national airline. Which not only 
means we have the opportunity of 
selecting girls who are good looking, 
we can look for brains as well. 

The fact that many of our host¬ 
esses have a university degree 
or speak at least three lan¬ 
guages, proves that we find 

"rrf **"*te£y' ■*s- 



what we're looking for. 

Some say it's our beautiful wic 
bodied DClO's that cause so many 
heads to turn at airports through¬ 
out the world. 

We think our beautiful slim- 
bodied hostesses have a 
3 lot to do with 

Smooth as silk. - 
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Gangster Movie 

To the Editors: 

The James Earl Ray prison escape 
[June 20J started out like a plot from an 
oldtime gangster movie, but that's where 
the script ends. No getaway vehicle or 
airplane to fly out of the country. 

It is strictly a last-ditch effort by a 
desperate man. 

William D. Nueske 
Phoenix 

It is evident that Americans have 
now become programmed for conspir¬ 
acy. Conspiracy today is as Communism 
was to Joe McCarthy: there is one un¬ 
der every bed. Has Watergate made us 
all paranoid? 

Billy J. Timmons Jr. 

Birmingham 

Instead of continually minimizing 
the possibility of more than one persons 



JAMES EAR! RAY 


being involved in an assassination, the 
press should expend more of its energy 
uncovering the facts. Are all assassina¬ 
tions planned and executed by disturbed 
men acting alone? 

Wood E Curren s 
Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. 

Is there any way to honor that amaz¬ 
ing bloodhound? 

If there is—a medal, a gold collar, 
whatever—1*11 raise the money for it. 

Glenn E, Jackson 
Newtown Square, Pa. 


Moluccan Terrorists 

I hardly know what a Moluccan 
[June 20] is. 1 do not know why the Mo- 
luccans in Holland are unhappy. I sup¬ 
pose that the recent hijackings by the 
small band of thugs in Holland were in¬ 
tended in part to attract my attention, 
to make me curious enough to learn of 
Jlurif compteuntsand to elicit my sym¬ 


pathies and support for their cause. 
However, the repulsiveness of their ac¬ 
tions, although dramatic, has merely 
served to reduce to insignificance their 
cause, no matter how noble it might 
otherwise be. 

It is probably unjust, but 1 am cer¬ 
tain that a majority of us will never hear 
the word Moluccan without expecting 
it to be followed by the word terrorist. 

Lowed A. Murphy 
Dallas 

The Moluccans’ action against the 
Dutch is the revenge of time. In colo¬ 
nial times the Dutch used the Moluc¬ 
cans as their best soldiers to fight against 
brothers all over Indonesia. Thai saved 
Dutch soldiers from falling into trouble 
But there is a just God 

The mess in The Netherlands will 
go on and on until somebody pays for 
the guilt of colonialism. 

Safwan Idris 
Madison, Wis: 

The action by Dutch marines to lib¬ 
erate the hostages held by the Moluc¬ 
can terrorists makes a very important 
point: when it comes to dealing with ter¬ 
rorism, the government of The Neth¬ 
erlands has its head on straight, unlike 
our own local and federal governments. 

Our desire to preserve the lives of 
hostages at all costs is laudable but un¬ 
productive if the terrorists kill them any¬ 
way or if the demands of the terrorists 
are met, encouraging further acts of vi¬ 
olence The Dutch managed to recon¬ 
cile the desire to save innocent lives with 
the intent to preserve law-and-order. 

Mart Zehms 

Altoona, Pa. 


Maltese Omelette 

I often wonder why Malta is never 
mentioned, or at least has not been men¬ 
tioned for quite some time in your mag¬ 
azine. However, reading the People sec¬ 
tion |June 131, 1 was quite surprised to 
see that you referred to the plot of Cheap 
Detective as a Maltese omelette. 

I have heard of Maltese terriers 
Malta fever is now called brucellosis 1 
know how to make a Maltese cross and 
am well acquainted with Maltese pil¬ 
lows; but a Maltese omelette is a new 
one on me. 

I wonder if you can elaborate. It 
would definitely help to prop up one of 
the mainstays of our economy—local 
dishes and tourism. 

J Spiteri Gonzi, M D. 

Fgura. Malta 

A Maltese omelette might he made 
out of the gems from Dashiell Hammett s 
Maltese Falcon 


What's Good for the CIA 

Although new •‘insight'* into the op¬ 
erations of our CIA lJune 20] may be a 
long-awaited victory for the press and 
interesting information for readers, who 


in his right mind chn claim that this 
big publicity push is good for the CIA? 

I wonder if Soviet readers enjoyed 
the pictures and insights of our most ^se¬ 
cret" agency. Americans want an intel¬ 
ligent cia —not another public gimmick! 

Jeff Cline 
Grayson, Ky. 

fn a frantic effort to expedite the 
total moral and military disarmament 
of the U.S., the headquarters of the CIA 
in Langley is being converted to a tour¬ 
ist attraction, a sort of amusement park 
for the entertainment-starved capital of 
the country. 

The next step will probably be or¬ 
ganized guided tours for the agents of 
the Soviet intelligence, to support the 
crumbling spirit of detente 

I.G. La Grange 
Dallas 


British Foul-Ups 

How' nasty can Richard Schickel 
get? In his review of the film A Bridge 
Too Far |June 131 he writes that Op¬ 
eration Market-Garden was “in the 
great tradition of British military foul- 
ups “ He should really read his history, 
and then he would learn that British mil¬ 
itary foul-ups were, percentage-wise, 
usually less than the enemy’s. Had this 
not been so. an empire that eventually 
straddled the world could not have 
been built 

Norman Partington 
Durban North. South Africa 

In his review of A Bridge Too Far 
Richard Schickel recalls the legendary 
English officer whose description of 
Dunkirk was: “My dear chap—the 
noise, the confusion!” 

The quotation is incomplete and 
misses the thrust of the story. What the 
apocryphal Englishman said was: “My 
dear fellow—the noise, the confusion 
and the peopleF 

Donald G. Sedgewick 
Kwaluseni, Swaziland 


Vintage Label 

In regard to my old friend Robert 
Motherwell's designing a label for Roth¬ 
schild wines | May 301, I think you might 
have found it interesting to mention my 
name along with Picasso, Chagall, et al, 
as the first American to create a label 
for Baron Philippe de Rothschild in 
1959. for one of the great vintages of 
this century. Motherwell himself will re¬ 
member sharing my first signed bottle 
of 1959 Mouton when we dined with him 
and Helen Frankenlhaler in 1962, right 
after I received my shipment of cases 
from France. 

Richard Lippold 
Locust Valley, N Y. 


Addrtu Letters to TIME Letters, Time A Life 
Building, 3-6, 2-chome Ohtemochi, Chiyodaku, 
Tokyo 100, Japan 
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HOMUCUf OCTECTIVV AM WHION WtTH EDWIN WARNER IN MARliM 


A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


“People in neighborhoods like Harlem are so terrified of young 
criminals that normal, everyday transactions—like crossing the street 
or selling goods—have become fraught with fear,” says Associate Ed¬ 
itor Edwin Warner, who wrote this week’s story on the growing Amer¬ 
ican scourge of juvenile crime. The article profiles a new breed of 
delinquent—youngsters who casually commit murder,nape, assault 
and arson. It discusses the reasons for their delinquency, and de¬ 
scribes the floundering juvenile justice system that must deal with 
them. 

Warner has had more than his share of run-ins with young crim¬ 
inals. Active in his Manhattan block association, he has intervened 
in numerous street crimes and has then gone to testify in court. He 
once helped pursue four youths who had jumped a man in Riverside 
Park, and was commended by the grand jury for his assistance. For 
this story, Warner spent a night in Harlem, accompanying New York 
Homicide Detective Jim Wilson on his beat. 

Thirteen correspondents in seven bureaus worked on the story, 
along with Reporter-Researchers Anita Addison and Edward Adler. 
They interviewed youths and their victims, police and judges, soci¬ 
ologists and social workers. The young offenders were often happy to 
discuss their records; one youngster even offered to pose for photos. 
The juvenile court justices, fearful of violating the youthful defen¬ 
dants' anonymity, were more reluctant, but finally allowed some of 
our correspondents to visit their courtrooms. 

■ 

While Time’s cover art has changed dramatically over the years, 
the cover design has remained essentially the same since 1927, when 
we adopted the now famous red border. But there have been oc¬ 
casional minor alterations in the Time “logo” and in the way we cap¬ 
tion and bill our cover story. We have now introduced a somewhat 
streamlined cover format. More and more often in recent years, we 
have felt the need to announce to our readers an important second fea¬ 
ture. In the shop parlance here at Time, this is known as an “inside 
cover.” To bill this feature consistently, clearly and (we hope) at¬ 
tractively, we have devised the flap that you see in the upper right- 
hand corner of this week’s cover. 
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A Guide to This Week's TIME 

COVER STORY: p. 9. In the wake of the worst scandal in 
Swiss banking history—an inside case of fraud at the huge 
Credit Suisse—the banking industry is moving to tighten 
up some loose business practices. The case has helped focus 
attention on the huge amounts of stolen funds, flight cap¬ 
ital, tax-dodge money and other unsavory negotiables that 
find their way into the system, no questions asked. The first 
concrete step toward reform was taken last week with the im¬ 
plementation of a new code of conduct drawn up by the 
Swiss National Bank and the Swiss Bankers' Association. 
The code prohibits the opening of accounts for people who 
do not reveal their true identity, and bars the acceptance of 
funds the banks know have been acquired by acts punish¬ 
able under Swiss law. No one expects the code to halt com¬ 
pletely the flow of tainted funds, but officials hope it will 
deter banks from actively assisting customers in breaking 
their own national laws. 

THE WORLD: p. 6. Communist parties in two Western Eu¬ 
ropean nations have made big electoral gains with their gos¬ 
pel of Eurocommunism and their promise to work within 
existing parliamentary democratic systems. A number of 
Western leaders have warned that the Eurocommunism must 
not be taken at their word. But now the Eurocommunists 
find themselves in a shouting match with a less likely foe: 
the Kremlin leadership. The verbal combat began with a So¬ 
viet attack on Spanish Communist Leader Santiago Carrillo 
and his notion of independence from the Soviet Union. Ca¬ 
rrillo counterattacked with jabs about his ‘'excommunica¬ 
tion’ 1 and the closed Soviet society. 

p. 8 . In the Carter Administration's first major policy ad¬ 
dress on Asia, Secretary of Slate Cyrus Vance reaffirmed 
America's commitment to remaining a Pacific power while 
seeking hill normalization of relations with the People's Re¬ 
public of China. Vance's address coincided with the official 
dissolution of seato, an alliance formed 23 years ago to con¬ 
tain Chinese aggression. 

THE UNITED STATES: p. 16, The military-industrial com¬ 
plex reacted with gallows humor to President Carter's 
stunning and almost wholly unexpected decision to kill 
the Air Force's request for 244 swing-wing B-l bombers. 
In contrast, there was jubilation among liberals, who had 
argued for years that the JM was an expensive dinosaur. 
Carter had promised during his campaign to kill the B-l, 
but gave nearly everyone connected with the decision 
reason to believe he had changed his mind. His move em- 
■ inaittbw who would fctv« 


preferred to postpone the vote on the B-l rather than 
have the project shot down. 

p. 22. Across the nation, a pattern of crime has emerged 
that is as perplexing as it is appalling Youngsters are rob¬ 
bing and raping, maiming and murdering as casually as 
they go to a movie. A new, remorseless mutant of juvenile 
seems to have been bred, and there is no more terrifying fig¬ 
ure in America today. More than half of all serious crimes 
in the U.S. are committed by youths from ten to 17 years 
old. In most jurisdictions, the young criminals are seldom re¬ 
moved from the streets for long. Among reasons cited for 
youth crime are a materialistic society, a steady diet of vi¬ 
olence on TV, poverty and a decline of authority in home, 
school and church. There is a growing consensus that the ju¬ 
venile justice system has failed and must be overhauled. 

MUSIC: p. 30. The thoughtful, thirtyish ex-Beatle freak 
may well ask: What is happening to the younger gener¬ 
ation? In London. New York and Hollywood, kids are bump¬ 
ing. grinding and loving to the loud, raucous, often brutal 
sounds of punk rock. Perhaps best described as a primal 
scream, the music has been flourishing in the seediest rock 
joints. It aims for the gut and is not graced by elaborate 
chord changes The fashion for musicians and listeners alike 
has been deliberately torn clothes and safety pins worn as 
earrings. 

ENERGY: p. 32. In a world menaced by energy shortages, 
an otherwise powerless Saudi Arabia possesses one source 
of clout that far outweighs all of its drawbacks: its vast pool 
of oil reserves. Accordingly, Saudi Arabia is emerging from 
decades of isolation to exercise a powerful influence for sta¬ 
bility in the Middle East and is becoming the closest and 
most helpful ally of the U.S. among the Arab nations. OPEC's 
abandonment of the July 1 hike in oil prices was aimed at 
mending a schism with the Saudis. The U.S. has developed 
a special relationship with Saudi Arabia in which Amer¬ 
ican protection is exchanged for Saudi petroleum 

ECONOMY 6 BUSINESS: p. 34. Imports into the U.S. this 
year have outrun exports and touched off a spirited debate 
within the Carter Administration as to how serious the sit¬ 
uation really is. Estimates put the trade deficit for the en¬ 
tire year as high as $25 billion. The Treasury Department 
contends the deficit—occasioned by increasing demands for 
imported oil—reflects the fact that the domestic economy 
is growing faster than the economies of U.S. foreign cus¬ 
tomers. But the Commerce Department is worried about 
lost jobs at home and a declining share of world trade. One 
Congressman fears the Arabs might dump their dollar hold- 
mgs&nd disrupt world money markets and trade. 



COMMUNISM 


Eurocommunism: Moscow's Problem Too 

Distrusted by Washington, hated by existing parliamentary and democratic Yugoslavia’s Marshal Tito in the late 
Moscow: that seems to be the unenvi- systems. But the surprising electoral sue- 1940s and '50s, and China's Mao Tse- 
able fate of Eurocommunism. cesses of the Italian and French Com- tung since the '60s, the Soviet weekly 

A number of Western statesmen and munist parties have been equally alarm- New Times blasted Carrillo, his new 
intellectuals—notably former U.S. Sec- ing to Moscow, although for very book Eurocommunism and the State, and 
retary of State Henry Kissinger—have different reasons. the whole notion that Marxist societies 

warned against accepting at face value The immediate target of Soviet can be established in Western Europe 
the Eurocommunists' assurances that wrath is Spanish Communist Leader that would be independent of the So- 
they are truly independent from Mds- Santiago Carrillo. In tones reminiscent viet Union. 

cow and committed to working within of Moscow's strident broadsides against The Russians did not publish the ar- 
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Quotations from Chairman Carrillo 


Santiago Carrillo's 218-page Euro¬ 
communism and the State is the strong¬ 
est written argument for Eurocommun¬ 
ism yet made by one of its leading 
proponents. The book sounds all the fa¬ 
miliar Eurocommunist themes: inde¬ 
pendence from Moscow, democratic 
plurality, universal suffrage, respect for 
human rights. But the Spanish Commu¬ 
nist leader goes much further: he flatly 
rejects the Soviet Union as a model for 
Western European Communism, calling 
instead for a socialist but democratic 
Western Europe that is dominated by 
neither the Soviet Union nor the U.S. 
He examines the concept of the dicta¬ 
torship of the proletariat and finds it un¬ 
democratic. In short, he gives the So¬ 
viets plenty to get angry about. 

At the same time, Carrillo gives the 
West plenty to think about. He explic¬ 
itly paints out, for instance, that Com¬ 
munists must not be confused with So¬ 
cial Democrats, and in effect he 
demolishes the notion, harbored by 
some Western observers, that Eurocom¬ 


munism is committed to peaceful 
change in all situations. Excerpts: 

WHERE MOSCOW WENT WRONG. 

IThe Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia 
in 1968) was the last straw. Any idea of 
internationalism ended for us ... Prog¬ 
ress of the socialist movements in the de¬ 
veloped capitalist countries would aid 
Soviet society and Soviet Communists 
in making progress in their transfor¬ 
mation [from the present dictatorship] 
into an authentic workers' 
democracy. This is a his¬ 
toric necessity that would 
greatly benefit the cause of 
socialism. So it is all the 
more lamentable that in 
1968 our Czechoslovak 
comrades were not al¬ 
lowed to continue their 
experiment. 

EASTERN EUROPE. In¬ 
equalities persist, there are 
vital problems ... The 
great unresolved question 
survives: that of dejnocra- t antiauo casmuo 


cy and of conflicts and contradictions 
that a unilateral propaganda machine 
dissimulates but does not resolve. 

REVOLUTION. We are not returning 
to social democracy!... We do not rule 
out, by any means, the possibility of tak¬ 
ing power through revolution, if the 
dominant classes close democratic chan¬ 
nels and the circumstances that make 
revolution possible were to come about. 
[But in Spain today] we affirm that it is 
possible to go from dictatorship to de¬ 
mocracy without force. 

THE MISSION OF EUROCOMMUNISM. 

Eurocommunism must 
show that the victory of 
the socialist forces in 
Western Europe will not 
multiply Soviet power nor 
presuppose the extension 
of the one-party Soviet 
model. It will be an inde¬ 
pendent experience with a 
more advanced socialism 
that will have a positive 
influence on the demo¬ 
cratic evolution of the bo- 
tialist models] existing 
RUG ► today.- 
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tiele until after the Spanish election, in 
which the Communists won only just 
over 9% of the vote, presumably because 
they feared their attack might have 
helped Carrillo and his colleagues at the 
polls had it come earlier. Last week the 
volume of Communism's new intramu¬ 
ral scrap increased a notch when Ca¬ 
rrillo replied to the Soviet assault. Said 
he jauntily at a Madrid press conference: 
“I didn't expect an excommunication 
decree from the Holy Office ” Soon, he 
cracked, he would publish the New 
Times article in Spain, along with “clar¬ 
ifying notes/’ That, he added in a point¬ 
ed jab at the Soviets’ closed society, is 
“a method we recommend to our Soviet 
comrades so that their public opinion 
will be correctly informed.” 

Carrillo speculated that the Soviets 
might be trying to split the Spanish 
Communists and set up a rival party. If 
that was indeed Moscow’s strategy, it 
would be risky. After 1968, when Car¬ 
rillo blasted the Soviets for invading 
Czechoslovakia, Moscow tried to oust 
him by giving financial aid to a one¬ 
time general in the Spanish Civil War, 
Enrique Lister, who now lives in exile 
in France. The move flopped, and the 
Spanish party was subsequently purged 
of its Soviet sympathizers. 

Last week the party’s 135-member 
Central Committee voted almost unan¬ 
imously to reject the Soviet charges 
against Carrillo and \o reaffirm their 
commitment to Eurocommunism. They 
maintained that Spain’s Communists 
are answerable only to their supporters 
in Spain. 

Past Transgressions. While the 
Soviets were angry with Carrillo for his 
book, as well as his past transgressions, 
the New Times diatribe was clearly a sig¬ 
nal both to other Communist parties in 
Western Europe and to Moscow’s cap¬ 
tive regimes in the East. Spanish party 
leaders who have traveled in Eastern 
Europe lately have met chilly and even 
hostile official receptions just about ev¬ 
erywhere they have gone outside Tito’s 
Yugoslavia and Nicolae Ceau§escu’s 
Rumania. Says one such traveler: “I got 
the feeling that the governments didn’t 
know bow to react and were waiting for 
a sign from Moscow.” 

Now the message is clear: the aging 
Kremlin leadership is not prepared to 
relinquish its influence over the Com¬ 
munist parties in the West, however suc¬ 
cessful the tactics of those avowedly in¬ 
dependent Marxists may be (see 
following storyh But Moscow’s deepest 
concern is probably the possible rever¬ 
berations that Eurocommunism, if al¬ 
lowed to develop unchecked, might have 
among the captive regimes of Eastern 
Europe. If seductive ideas about an in¬ 
dependent Communism were allowed to 
JgWnot only 
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maintain itself as the Rome of interna- 
tional Communism. They would also 
threaten the East-West balance of pow¬ 
er, the informal* system of spheres of in¬ 
fluence in Europe that the Soviets have 
sought to maintain and legitimize since 
World War II. 

The growing tension between Mos¬ 
cow and the increasingly feisty West¬ 
ern parties is bound to complicate West¬ 
ern policymakers’ problem of how to 
view or deal with the Eurocommunist 


phenomenon. Conceivably, the Soviet 
denunciation could encourage s relaxed 
view of Eurocommunism, on the prin« 
ciple that “the enemy of my enemy is 
my friend/’ 

But what is bad for Moscow is by 
no means automatically good for Wash¬ 
ington. Like the other Eurocomnuinists, 
Santiago Carrillo, maverick though he 
may be, is ultimately as opposed to 
Western systems as he is to the Soviet 
dictatorship. 


Nearer the Historic Compromise 


Was it a step toward the “historic 
compromise” that Italy’s Communists 
have long dreamed of—a coalition gov¬ 
ernment that could lead to all-out Com¬ 
munist control? Or was it merely a tem¬ 
porary liaison—a “seaside compro¬ 
mise,” as some Italians were calling it? 

After 14 weeks and 61 formal ses¬ 
sions, the country's major parties had 
reached an agreement for a common 
program to reinforce Premier Giulio 
Andreotti’s minority government. The 
Christian Democrats were relieved to 
have their tenuous hold on power 
strengthened, and the Communists were 
pleased because the deal gave them a 
formal voice in government policy for 
the first time in 30 years. 

For the moment at least, the agree¬ 
ment appeared to resolve the curious im¬ 
passe under which Andreotti has gov¬ 
erned since last year’s election. The 
Christian Democrats won 39% of the 
vote and 263 of the 630 seats in the 
Chamber of Deputies (v. 34% and 228 
seats for the Communists), and were un¬ 
able to put together a majority coalition. 
Ever since, Andreotti has governed with 
the tacit support of the Communists and 
other major parties, who have consis¬ 
tently abstained on confidence votes. 
But this spring both the Communists 
and the Socialists (10% of the popular 
vote and 57 seats) demanded a more di¬ 
rect voice in government policy. 

The Communists and Socialists first 
demanded a whole new governing ma¬ 
jority. In the end they settled for a se¬ 
ries of agreements with the Christian 
Democrats on specific points of policy: 

► To combat rising crime the Com¬ 
munists agreed to extend the powers of 
the police to interrogate suspects and de¬ 
tain them without charges for 48 hours. 

► To light inflation (now running at 
19%) and meet the terms of a big l.M.F. 
loan, the parties agreed to curb spend¬ 
ing and freeze government hiring. 

► To help bail out deficit-ridden mu¬ 
nicipal governments, many of which are 
run by the Communists and Socialists, 
the Christian Democrats agreed to sup- 
pent a package of new local taxes. 

Both sides faced risks. By helping 
U»Andreotti regime stayin power, the 



ITALIAN COMMUNIST BERLINGUf R 

A mistake to over-win. 

Communists risked antagonizing their 
own left wing, not to mention the ex¬ 
treme left splinter groups (including 
many students). The Christian Demo¬ 
crats, who had always vowed not to form 
a partnership with the Communists, 
could alienate some support if they 
seemed now to be reneging on that 
promise. But Andreotti said he thought 
the agreement “refutes the theory that 
Italy is ungovernable.” Communist 
Leader Enrico Berlinguer called it “a 
forward step” that gave the country a 
badly needed “breath of relief.” 

Washington and many ofltaly’soth¬ 
er Western allies feared that the deal 
might amount to a psychological break¬ 
through for the Italian CommunistsBut 
for the moment the US. seemed pre¬ 
pared to accept the conventional view 
that the agreement was a successful 
trade-off. “Each side/’ observed one 
Italian Cabinet official, “allowed the 
other to save face, knowing that in pol¬ 
itics it is a mistake to over-win.” 


NIXON, ON 1972 VIM TO CHINA, STROLLING IN KKINO WITH CHOU CN4AI 


THE U.S. ABROAD/STROBE TALBOTT 

The Chinese Misconnection 

1977 is only half gone, and there is already a temptation to write it off as a very 
bad year for American relations with the Soviets and the Communist Chinese. It 
could get worse. 

The Kremlin has begun to go public with its diagnosis of:President Carter as a 
demagogic anti-Communist who listens to God and Henry Jackson (a worse com¬ 
bination the Soviet mind cannot imagine). Carter is on record as likening Russian 
protestations to Leonid Brezhnev's sneezes. At the strategic-arms negotiations in Ge¬ 
neva and at the European security talks in Belgrade, the new Administration press¬ 
es ahead with its bold new policies and barely says Gesundheit to Moscow. 

The deterioration of detente, which neither side intended or welcomes, is bad 
enough. What makes it worse from the U.S. standpoint is that Sino-American re¬ 
lations are also in trouble. 

The Communist Chinese continue to press for formal recognition. The Ad¬ 
ministration would like to oblige. But it may have missed its chance. It has un¬ 
wittingly maneuvered itself into a position where domestic pressures against nor¬ 
malization of relations with the People’s Republic threaten to outweigh international 
pressures in favor of the change. 

If Peking decides that the U.S. is stalling or paralyzed, the Chinese might con¬ 
clude that they have no choice but to hedge their bets by seeking a partial rec¬ 
onciliation with the Russians. In that event, Moscow would feel emboldened in its 
dealings—and confrontations—with Washington. Detente, after all, has always 
been a byproduct of the Sino-Soviet conflict, and the U.S. has nurtured it as such. 

Ever since Richard Nixon made his back-to-back openings to Peking and Mos¬ 
cow in 1972, the U.S. has sought to exploit the uncomradely feelings between the 
Communist giants. Nixon's famous “structure of peace" was, to borrow a phrase 
from Jimmy Carter's foreign policy lexicon, essentially trilateral. 

Just because Nixon is now an unperson (everywhere but in the U.S.S.R. and 
China), it does not follow that his strategy of playing off Moscow and Peking 
against each other should become an unpolicy. On the contrary, the strategy was 
working. Carter and his advisers fully intended to adopt Nixon's policy. 

But they made two other decisions that aro beginning to look like a major blun¬ 
der. First, they resolved to lambaste the Soviets on human rights while simul¬ 
taneously pursuing what Carter characterized as “drastic" arms-control measures. 
Second, Cyrus Vance drew up an agenda calling for steps toward normalization of re¬ 
lations with Viet Nam and the removal of U.S. ground troops from South Korea in 
the first six months of 1977. Vance also recommended postponement of high-level 
contacts with the Chinese until the second half of the year; the Administration need¬ 
ed time to examine the secret record of Nixon’s dealings with Mao Tse-tung and 
Chou En-lai and size up the mystery men who had succeeded them. 

But the Carter team misgauged the extent of congressional opposition to bury¬ 
ing hatchets with old enemies—to say nothing of taking hatchets away from old 
friends. By asking Congress to approve both reconciliation with Hanoi and U.S. 
withdrawal from the Korean peninsula, Carter has provoked vociferous conser¬ 
vative resistance on Capitol Hill. On the same day last week that Vance delivered 
the Administration's first high-level policy statement on China (see story this pagel 
Republican Senator Robert Dole warned the Administration not to make any 
move at this time. That admonition suggests^that Carter may have used up the sup¬ 
port necessary for an important piece off Unfinished business that should have 
come sooner rather than later: shoring up the Chinese connection in a period of es¬ 
calating Soviet-American tension. 

Already facing backlashes from Moscow and Congress, the Administration 
could find itself coping with one from Peking as well before the end of this year. 
Yftftcc** scheduled visit to the Chinese capital in August might be no more pro¬ 
ductive than his trip to Moscow in March. That would be enough to make anyone 
;buiarna8ochist give up foreign travel. < 


Old Enemy, New Friend 

When U.S. Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles cobbled together the eight- 
nation South East Asian Treaty Orga¬ 
nization in 1934, # the rationale seemed 
perfectly obvious: only such a mutually 
protective military alliance could con¬ 
tain the threatening giant of Communist 
China. Twenty-three years later, the 
threat has receded while the tensions of 
global politics and the hard lessons of 
the Viet Nam War have wrought rad¬ 
ical changes in policy. 

Last week Secretary of State Cyrus^ 
Vance announced that “we consider) 
friendly relations with China to be a 
central part of our foreign policy." It 
was a mere coincidence that almost 
simultaneously the flags of seato’s 
members in Bangkok were lowered for 
the last time as the long-moribund al¬ 
liance officially disbanded. No one could 
say for certain that its existence had 
ever given Mao Tse-tung a sleepless 
moment. 

Vance's declaration, made at a 
meeting of the Asia Society in New 
York City, was a carefully worded re¬ 
statement of U.S. policy. The Garter 
Administration, he said, hopes to move 
“toward full normalization of relations" 
with China on the basis of the 1972 
Shanghai communique. Though “vast 
differences" still separate the two coun¬ 
tries. Vance explained, “the Chinese 
and American people no longer face 
each other with the hostility, misun¬ 
derstanding and virtually complete sep¬ 
aration that existed for two decades." 
He reassured his listeners, however, that 
“we are and will remain a Pacific na¬ 
tion" buttressed by “a strong military 
presence in the area." 

Strong Protest. The major obstacle 
to normalization remains Taiwan. Find¬ 
ing a formula for maintaining an accept¬ 
able relationship with Taiwan while 
achieving a new accord with the Com¬ 
munists is still a key task for a State De¬ 
partment study group now reviewing 
U.S.-China relations. 

Asian reactions to Vance’s state¬ 
ments were typically parochial. “Lo and 
behold ” said one Japanese China- 
watcher, “Vane e-san is now treating 
China almost like an American ally." 
Hong Kong’s Communist daily Hsin 
Wan Pao (New Evening Post) merely 
tossed off a sneer: “What is it in the 
worthless burdensome treaty [with Tai¬ 
wan] that the U.S. is reluctant to part 
with?" Taipei lodged a strong protest, 
and some authorities privately worried 
that there was "greater than ever” cause 
for concern because of the Secretary of 
State’s failure to mention the Nationalist 
Chinese a* all in his talk. That omis¬ 
sion, said one U.S. State Department 
source, "spoke for itself." 

member* Pakistan, Thailand. . Aetuite. v 
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Picking Up the Pieces After Chiasso 


God, after all, created Switzerland for one purpose—to be the 
clearing house of the world . 

—Paul Rossy, former vice chairman of the 

Swiss Banking Commission (1964) 

To outward appearances, God’s purpose continues to be 
served along Zurich’s elegant Bahnhofstrasse with as much rev¬ 
erence and devotion as ever. There, standing virtually vault to 
vault, the great names of Swiss banking conduct their world¬ 
wide business affairs from behind the alpine granite facades of 
their stately buildings. Just as they have through Europe’s wars 
and revolutions, its depressions and financial panics, great iron 
gates swing open precisely at 8 a m. and close again just as the 
new-fangled digital clocks in the banks’ marble lobbies flip to 5 
p.m. In between, steady streams of clients pass through the open 
entries on their way to take advantage of the world’s most trusted 
—and most secretive—banking services. 

Yet, last week for once the Bahnhofstrasse’s carefully cul¬ 
tivated air of serenity was misleading. The manager of the Chias¬ 
so branch of the huge Credit Suisse, one Ernst Kuhrmeier, had 
been fired and stood accused of having manipulated more than 
S800 million in questionable and outright illegal dealings (Time, 
May 23). He was in jail, awaiting trial. It was the worst scandal 
in-Swiss banking history and now the once sedate and impec¬ 
cable banking industry of Switzerland was moving swiftly to tight¬ 
en up some shockingly loose business practices. Government of- 
a variety of new measures aimed at 
lived by »t> own set of 


rules for centuries. In the process, new and unfavorable atten¬ 
tion centered on questionable practices of Swiss banking-—es¬ 
pecially the handling of stolen funds, flight capital, tax-dodge 
money and other unsavory negotiables that find their way into 
the system, no questions asked. 

The first concrete steps toward reform took effect last week 
with the implementation of a new code of conduct for Swit¬ 
zerland’s 553 banks, drawn up by the Swiss National Bank and 
the Swiss Bankers’ Association. The code prohibits a variety of 
past abuses. For one thing, no one will be allowed to open a 
Swiss bank account without revealing his true identity, a re¬ 
quirement that has been successfully avoided in the past by cor¬ 
rupt dictators, well-known Mafiosi and businessmen who cheat 
on their taxes. In addition, bankers are barred from accepting 
funds that they know were acquired by acts punishable under 
Swiss law, and they are forbidden to provide active assistance to 
customers evading taxes or exporting capital illegally from for¬ 
eign countries. No one expects the new code, which carries pen¬ 
alties ranging up to $4 million, to halt completely the flow of 
tainted fluids. But Swiss Bank President Fritz Leutwiler (see box) 
hopes that it will deter banks from ever again actively assisting 
their customers in breaking their own national laws. 

The scandal at Credit Suisse was a devastating blow to the in¬ 
dustry because it revealed corruption not in one of the smaller 
and less reputable firms that come and go in a nation with easy 
banking laws, but in one of the storied Big Three (the other two: 
Swiss Bank Corp. and Union Bank of Switzerland) that together 
hold nearly half of all the $139 billion banking assets in SwU- 
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zerland Fortnight ago, Credit Suisse management convened an 
extraordinary session at an exhibition hall outside Zurich to ex¬ 
plain to 3,000 still stunned stockholders how the scandal could 
have happened. 

Newly elected Board Chairman Oswald Aeppli was unable 
to put a specific figure on the bank's losses. So tangled was the 
path of the fraudulent investments, he said, that a 100-man Credit 
Suisse investigating team still has not been able to sort out the 
mess. But bankers have estimated that the Chiasso affair—so 
called after the town in the Italian-speaking canton of Ticino 
where the scandal centered—could cost Credit Suisse as much 
as $400 million. Aeppli assured stockholders that the rest of the 
bank's affairs were in good order and indicated that this year's 
dividend would be the same as that paid in 1976 ($32 per bearer 
share). 

The lure of those dividends—and the vast deposits that make 
thorp possible—dates back to the 18th century, when the first 
. banks in Zurich and Geneva were founded. Geneva, an inde¬ 
pendent city-state until it joined the Swiss Confederation in 1815. 
bad long served as a refuge for political and religious exiles, who 
needed ways to safeguard and invest the funds that they brought 
with them. A good many of the banks' orig¬ 
inal customers were members of Europe's 
rdyal houses: Louis XIV, for example, financed 
nearly half of France's participation in the 
Spanish War of Succession <1701-1713) with 
hinds borrowed in Switzerland. 

A number of the most respected banks still 
in operation, including Zurich's Rahn & Bod¬ 
mer and Geneva's Lombard Odier, trace their 
history to the 18th century. All of the Big Three 
were founded in the latter half of the 19th cen¬ 
tury to help finance construction of the coun¬ 
try’s railway system. As the principle of Swiss 
neutrality became more and more firmly es¬ 
tablished (the last foreign invaders were Na¬ 
poleon’s troops), the nation was increasingly 
seen by investors as an island of financial se¬ 
curity, safe from the devastations of war and 
inflation that plagued the other squabbling na¬ 
tions of Europe. As the money continued to 
lotfin, the banks naturally prospered. 

A second attraction of Swiss banks was a 
tfiumon of secrecy. Dealings between bank- 
: jaW «re confidential ; 


outindit of the world, but the principle » doubly reinforced in 
Switzerland. That rigorous determination was put to a kind of ul¬ 
timate test—and passed heroically—in the 1930s. To halt the 
flight of Jewish wealth. Germany's Nazi regime decreed that 
the unauthorized export of capital was an offense punishable by 
death. Switzerland responded in 1934 by enacting a law making 
any violation of banking secrecy a crime. Moreover, to protect 
their Jewish customers against Nazi spies, Swiss bankers de¬ 
vised the system of numbered accounts. The identity of a de¬ 
positor with a numbered account was restricted to only two or 
three bank officials, and all account transactions were conduct¬ 
ed by number only. To this day, any bank employee who reveals 
details of a customer's account—whether numbered or not—is 
subject to a fine of up to $20,000 or six months in jail. 

B ut banking secrecy is not absolute. If proper authorities 
can show that any funds have figured in a criminal offense 
under Swiss law, bankers are required to cooperate with in¬ 
vestigators. However, for agencies investigating that favorite in¬ 
door sport of the rich—tax evasion—Switzerland's policy of co¬ 
operation has one big catch-$22. The*Swiss regard tax evasion 
as not a criminal act but a civil offense, and not even in the 
most airtight case will they help foreign authorities collect ev¬ 
idence. This stance has been especially galling to U.S. law-en¬ 
forcement officials, who often find that the only way to collar 
big-time crooks is to charge them for underpayment of income 
taxes. 

Largely as a result of the lure of secrecy, Switzerland's bank¬ 
ing system entered a period of unprecedented growth in the 
years following World War II. At the end of 1945. the nation's 
501 banks possessed assets totaling $5.1 billion; by the end of 
1976, those holdings had grown to $139 billion, or more than 
twice Switzerland's annual gross national product. 

Better than a quarter of the assets in Swiss banks today are 
held by foreigners, v. only 1% at the end of World War II (see 
chart). So internationalized had the system become by 1964, in 
fact, that former British Economics Minister George Brown was 
able to make his celebrated accusation thkt a devaluation of the 
pound sterling had been engineered by the “gnomes of Zurich." 
That was clearly gnot the case, but the term served to evoke a pop¬ 
ular mystique in which Swiss banking seemed to be conducted 
by swarms of little Disneyesque creatures, yodeling cheerfully 
and scurrying through subterranean vaults with bags of gold on 
their shoulders. 

This, as far as anyone has ever been able to discover, is 
hardly the case. Swiss banking is not Disneyland but a world 
of activity that, except in rare cases, virtually reeks of utter 
calm and rectitude. Still, in the process of rapid expansion, the 
banks have become a curious mixture of the old and the new. 
The massive, turn-of-the-century granite edifices are still 
graced with their original travertine columns and massive oak 




‘As Safe as Any in the World’ 


As president of the Swiss National 
Bank, Fritz Leutwiler. 52, has consid¬ 
erable influence over his country's econ¬ 
omy—his tight monetary policy was in¬ 
strumental in reducing the inflation fate 
to its present 1.1%—but relatively little 
authority to control Switzerland’s pow¬ 
erful banks. Which isn’t to say he hasn't 
tried. Several years ago, Leutwiler 
caused great annoyance among bankers 
by suggesting that they abolish num¬ 
bered accounts in order to improve their 
image abroad. In the wake of the Credit 
Suisse scandal, it was he who persuad¬ 
ed the banks to accept a new “code of 
conduct.” In an interview in his Zurich 
office, Leutwiler discussed the future of 
Swiss banking with Time European 
Economic Correspondent Henry 
Muller. Excerpts: 

Q. What was the point of do vising 
a codo of conduct if, as many Swiss 
bankors say, it corrosponds to prac¬ 
tical airoady followedt 

A. 1 only wish this were true. It cer¬ 
tainly corresponds to the practices 
of the more serious Swiss banks, and 
these banks are in the majority. But 
transactions that are regarded as 
improper in the agreement have not 
until now been regarded as improp¬ 
er by all the banks. 


are judgments that are not within the 
competence of Swiss banks. What we 
want is that Swiss banks not send their 
managers to countries where there are 
restrictions and organize illegal capital 
outflows. 

Q. Won't those rules cut Into the busi¬ 
ness of Swiss banks f 

A. Not in general, no. But I think they 
will diminish the business of some small¬ 
er banks. And I wouldn’t be surprised 
if some of them had to close down. But, 
I repeat, that’s a small minority. 

Q. Isn't It unfair to be attacking small 
banks when It Is one of the country's larg - 


Q. Can yo 


A. We cannot control every oper¬ 
ation. But the important thing is 
that if we find out that a banker 
has broken these rules of behavior, 
he will be punished by high fines. 
We will also report violations to 
the Federal Banking Commission, 
which is empowered to remove 
bankers from the trade. This is 
much more than a gentlemen's 
agreement. We are no longer as¬ 
suming that every banker is a gen¬ 
tleman and that, if he is a gentle¬ 
man, he observes the rules. 



Q. Does the agreement ask banks 
to avoid handling money that came from 
tax evasion or other illegal activities? 

A* No, sir! Our banks cannot take 
over the tasks of foreign-exchange con¬ 
trols in other countries. They are here, 
they are open, and they can accept all 
funds except those that the bank knows 
came from criminal acts. I reflise to 
put countries on a black list, to tell 
banks you can take funds from some 
countries but not from others. Should 
we say capital flight from Uganda is 
acceptable because it has a bad gov¬ 
ernment? What would you say about 
outflows from Chile? Should we refUse 
fandsftoro France and Italy? These 


SWISS NATIONAL SANK'* LEUTWILER 
"More than a gentlemen's agreement 


est banks that was Involved In the most 
recent scandalt 

A* This is not an agreement meant to 
solve problems like the Credit Suisse 
one. Of course it was easier to come to 
an arrangement with the banks after 
Chiasso, but my thinking began a long 
time before. These very few small banks 
are a burden on the Swiss banking sys¬ 
tem and for the whole country because 
people abroad are inclined to measure 
the reputation and the standards of 
Swiss banking by them. 

Q. So what con be done to avoid future 
s can d als like the one at Chiasso f 


A. Two things. First of all, the banks 
themselves will have to reinforce their 
internal auditing. In some cases this 
banks were so busy expanding, especial¬ 
ly their foreign business, that they ne¬ 
glected their internal controls. Second, 
we need reinforced external controls, 
which means strengthening the staff of 
the Federal Banking Commission. I 
have also raised the idea of creating a 
completely independent auditing com¬ 
pany to be entirely at the disposal of 
the federal government, the Banking 
Commission and the Swiss National 
Bank. Sometimes we get information 
that something is wrong at a bank, and 
in these cases we should be able to send 
in our own “fire brigade.” 

Q. Do you still favor tho elimination of 
numborod accountsf 


A. I’m not against numbered ac¬ 
counts as an instrument of bank¬ 
ing secrecy. But the question Is 
whether these numbered accounts 
are legitimate instruments for pro¬ 
tecting legal owners of an account 
or if they are used in some cases 
for covering up illegal acts. What 
we achieved in the new agreement 
is, let’s say, an easing of the prob¬ 
lem, because the new rules apply 
to all accounts, whether numbered 
or not. But I can’t tell you now that 
1 like numbered accounts. I had to 
accept the arguments of our banks, 
but I am still afraid that numbered 
accounts as they are used in detec¬ 
tive stories and movies contribute 
to the bad reputation of our bank¬ 
ing system. 

Q. Will th• Crtdit Suit" teandal 
weaken the Swiss franc over tho 
long runt 

A. I don’t believe so. What’s the al¬ 
ternative to the Swiss franc? The 
deutsche mark, the Dutch guilder 
—but there are few currencies suit¬ 
able for people who wish to diver¬ 
sify away from dollar investments. 

Q, How safe are Swiss banks aftar 
the Chiasso a0air? 


A. As safe as any in the world, and I in¬ 
clude Crddit Suisse. Banking is a risky 
business everywhere. There have been 
many problems outside Switzerland, and 
I wasn't surprised that it happened here. 
It’s not the responsibility of the Nation¬ 
al Bank to save all 500 banks in Swit¬ 
zerland. But big banks in any country 
—whether in Germany, the U.K., the 
U.S. or Switzerland—are national insti¬ 
tutions, and you can’t treat them the 
same way you treat small ones. Some 
banks are really more equal than oth¬ 
ers. Nothing can happen to our big 
banks, and the Swiss National Bank is 
strong enough to back up that statement, 





furnishings. Paintings run almost exclusively to changeless Al¬ 
pine landscapes. At retail banks, customers are discreetly steered 
to their proper destination by blue-suited (and unarmed) atten¬ 
dants. There are huge counter areas for those who simply want 
to cash a check, long corridors of one-room private offices for 
those who want to see a bank representative. Not long ago, the 
transfer of even astronomical sums from bank to bank was han¬ 
dled by briefcase-toting couriers, often on bicycles. Gut modern 
times have brought-thieves even into Switzerland. After a series 
of holdups, the banks were forced to use armored trucks. 

That is not the only thing that has been updated. Behind 
those massive counters lies enough electronic gadgetry to keep 
IBM in spare parts for many a year. In addition, Switzerland 
boasts some of the world's most extensive financial communi¬ 
cations systems, which can provide customers with data on sugar 
prices in the Philippines or coffee futures in Brazil within sec¬ 
onds. Above all, there is the steady, sensible expertise of bank per¬ 
sonnel. Says Managing Director Hans Bar of Bank Julius Bar: 
"‘Where else do you find people who can manage portfolios in 
five currencies and ten markets? Where else can you walk into a 
bank and demand to speak Spanish or Finnish or Dutch?" 

Even so, reports Time European Economics Correspondent 
Henry Muller, it became increasingly clear over the past few 
years that the industry's balance sheet was less than perfect. In 
1970, the Basel branch of the United California Bank went broke 
after losing $50 million in cocoa futures trading. Around the 
same time came the notorious collapse of Bernard Cornfeld s Ge¬ 
neva-based Investors Overseas Services empire (Time, May 4. 
1970), built with the assistance of Switzerland’s loose banking 
laws—and in part with that of the banks themselves. In 1974, 
the Union Bank of Switzerland lost $56 million in foreign- 
exchange speculations, and the Lugano branch of Britain's 
Lloyd’s Bank dropped $89 million in similar dealings. 

Nowhere in Switzerland is banking more chaotic than in Ti¬ 
cino (pop. 265,000), where one employee out of 25 works for a 
bank. The industry, centered largely in Lugano and Chiasso, is 
built on Italian flight capital, the billions of lire that are smug¬ 
gled out of Italy each year by depositors worried about the po¬ 
litical gains of the Communist Party and economic instability. 
No fewer than 254 banks or branches compete fiercely for the 
loose lire. Weisscredit, a small Chiasso bank that went broke 
last March, is said at one time to have even run its own smug¬ 
gling service by means of a small delivery truck with frutta e 
YEffcDURA (fruits and vegetables) emblazoned on its side. The 
va$r«hade frequent trips to Italy to pick up carrots, oranges and 
asU«# yeg<etables, but in a felse bottom in the real lettuce crates 
bankable lettuce—lira notes by th? kilo. Oth¬ 


er banks have bribed low-level consular and diplomatic officials 
to make similar runs in their cars, which are exempt from bor¬ 
der inspections. 

In 1975, when the inundations of foreign currency sharply 
forced up the value of the Swiss franc, the National Bank im¬ 
posed a 10% quarterly negative interest rate on large nonres¬ 
ident accounts. To avoid this rule, most large banks chose to 
place these "fiduciary" (trust) accounts in Eurodollar deposits 
—a safe investment yielding modest returns. That security was 
vital to the depositor, since Swiss banks arc not allowed to issue 
their own guarantees on fiduciary accounts. 

A ll that traffic, as it turned out, was particularly tempting 
to Ernst Kuhrmeier, the burly manager of Credit Suisse’s 
branch in Chiasso. Kuhrmeier, now 57, was a hard-driv¬ 
ing native of Zurich who had spent virtually his entire career 
with the bank. "He was an absolutely charming man who in¬ 
spired confidence," recalls a Credit Suisse colleague. "He was a 
hard-working, sound, middle-class man—the image of a bank¬ 
er" And an inordinately successful one at that. Business flour¬ 
ished after Kuhrmeier took over as branch manager in 1962. He 
was well rewarded for his performance: Kuhrmeier’s salary is es¬ 
timated to have been between $80,000 and $100,000 a year. 

In retrospect, the reason for Kuhrmeier’s success is not hard 
to fathom. He offered depositors two very attractive—and to¬ 
tally unauthorized—bonus features: 1) interest rates that were 
several points higher than those paid for Eurodollar accounts, 
and 2) written assurance that Credit Suisse guaranteed their 
funds. To make good on the interest payments, Kuhrmeier ob¬ 
viously had to find more venturesome ways to invest his clients’ 
funds than in the Eurodollar market. 

The vehicle he chose was a Liechtenstein-based holding com¬ 
pany called Texon Finanzanstalt, which Kuhrmeier himself had 
founded in 1961. Over the years Kuhrmeier funneled no less 
than $868 million of Credit Suisse’s Chiasso deposits to Texon. 
In turn, these funds were used to buy stakes in six groups made 
up of more than 150 Italian companies dealing in wine, plastics, 
vacation resorts and other enterprises. There was even a fine 
irony to Kuhrmeier’s scheme: flight capital from Italy was being 
plowed back mostly into the Italian economy. 

Kuhrmeier concealed this entire operation from his supe¬ 
riors in Zurich. To handle the transactions and keep track of his 
growing financial empire, he relied on a trusted group of follow 
employees and the law firm of Maspoli & Noseda, whose offices 
conveniently adjoined his own. Whenever bank auditors from Zu¬ 
rich visited the Chiasso branch, the books that recorded JCuh*~ 
igeicr’ft Tjsxoit dealings and otter 




spirited through a private doorway into the law-finch office. Says 
Bernhard MOller, director of the Swiss Banking Commission: 
“It was a bank within a bank." 

Even allowing for Kuhrmeier's wiliness, top management at 
Crddit Suisse chose to overlook some astonishingly clear signals 
that all was not well at their Chiasso branch. In January 1976, 
for example, Union Bank of Switzerland Chairman Philippe de 
Week paid a visit to Heinz Wuffli, then the Crddit Suisse di¬ 
rector general responsible for the Chiasso office. De Week showed 
Wuffli a copy of a bank guarantee, improperly issued on fidu¬ 
ciary deposits, that had been channeled to Texon. Questioned af¬ 
terward about the violation, Kuhrmeier explained that “it was a 
special favor that had to be done for a friend." He promised 
never to repeat the practice. Several months later Honorary 
Chairman Alfred Schaefer of the Union Bank warned Credit 
Suisse Chairman Felix W. Schulthess, “You should watch out 
for your Mr. Kuhrmeier.” 

Finally, in the course of handling some business for the trou¬ 
bled Weisscrcdit last March, suspicious Credit Suisse officials in 
Zurich dispatched a special team of investigators to the Chiasso 
branch. What they found, as Chairman Aeppli delicately de¬ 
scribed it later, was that “contacts between the Chiasso branch 



slipshod management practices, it also pointed up the under¬ 
lying stability of Switzeriand’s banking industry; depositor con- 
fidence in Credit Suisse did not suffer perceptibly as a result of. 
Kuhrmeier’s fraud. Says Nicholas Krul, general manager of Ge«^ 
neva-based Gulf & Occidental Investment Co.: “In any other 
country a bank that lost that amount of money would not be al* 
lowed to survive.” * 


and the Texon Finanzanstalt ... were of a completely different 
nature than we had thought.” In mid-April, Kuhrmeier and two 
assistants were suspended; on April 25, they and three Maspoli 
A Noseda attorneys were arrested on charges of “disloyal man¬ 
agement,” the equivalent of business fraud/At present Kuhr¬ 
meier is being held in Ticino’s cantonal jail in Lugano. If found 
guilty, he could serve as long as l l / 2 years in prison. 

What possessed Kuhrmeier to set up his bank within a bank 
remains a mystery. So far, he has kept his silence on that ques¬ 
tion. Not a shred of evidence exists that he ever pocketed a cen¬ 
time of the enormous sums of money that passed through his 
hands. Kuhrmeier enjoyed expensive restaurants and maintained 
a luxurious home, Casa Violetta, on a mountainside overlooking 
Lake Lugano. But his life-style appeared to be in keeping with 
his salary. Says Aeppli: “The need for prestige certainly played 
a part, and one of Kuhrmeier’s weaknesses was no doubt that he 
disliked saying no. We are still groping in the dark as to the psy¬ 
chological motives.” 

What made matters worse was that many of Kuhrmeier’s in¬ 
vestments through Texon had gone sour. For one thing, the value 
of the lira fell against that of the Swiss franc, reducing the franc 
value of Texon’s holdings. In addition, many of the businesses 
earned less money than expected and, according to Aeppli, are 
“undoubtedly overvalued” on Texon’s books. Officials also found 
that Italian banks had lent Texon $140 million, which Kuhr¬ 
meier had guaranteed without authorization. Credit Suisse has 
promised to reimburse all “bona fide” clients. 

Though the Chiasso affair spotlighted all too clearly some 


Even so, most bankers agree that the Chiasso affair will. • 
leave several permanent marks on their profession. Nearly ev* 
ery large bank has moved to strengthen internal auditing and rec¬ 
ord-keeping controls. Says Franz Llitolf, general manager of 
Swiss Bank Corp.: “There is a silver lining to this very sad af¬ 
fair. It will teach us all to remember sound business principles." 
In addition, there is pressure to expand the Bern-based Federal 
Banking Commission, whose overworked staff of twelve can ’ 
hardly keep track of such a major industry. 

M ore far-reaching changes may well be made by neither 
the international community nor the bankers themselves, 
but by the Swiss public. The Credit Suisse scandal has, 
brought to a head a strong undercurrent of popular antibank sen¬ 
timent. This is largely based on the widespread belief that prob- • 
lems in several major export industries, including watchmaking 
and textiles, have been exacerbated by a franc that is over¬ 
valued by Swiss bank depositors. As a result, many Swiss, in¬ 
cluding non banking businessmen, want to scale down the bank¬ 
ing industry’s domination of the economy. Says Accountant Max. 
Fluri: “Our banking sector has grown taller than the Swiss Con¬ 
federation. It is bringing the country more harm than good." 

The Social Democratic Party has promised to draft an “ini¬ 
tiative” on banking to put before voters. Features of the propo¬ 
sition might include reclassifying tax evasion as a criminal of¬ 
fense. which would put an end to official secrecy in cases involving 
tax dodgers; placing government representatives on the boards of 
large banks; and limiting the growth of the banking business. 

“Chiasso is a signal that something in our banking 
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system is wrong,” says Social Democratic General 
Secretary Christoph Berger. “We want to see an 
increase in its responsibility toward the common 
interest.” 

The problem, as most Swiss are well aware, is 
that the common interest that their banking sys¬ 
tem must serve is far larger than that of a single 
electorate. At a time when the energy crisis is gen¬ 
erating the transfer of unprecedented sums of 
money—to mention just one critical problem—not 
only Switzerland but the entire world needs a sta¬ 
ble banking system. Just as the flirtation of large in¬ 
vestors with the go-go stock market of the late ’60s 
damaged their reputations beyond actual losses, so 
the association of a major Swiss bank with hot cur¬ 
rencies underscores the ultimate folly of the fast 
buck. If the men who work along the Bahnhof- 
strasse draw that conclusion from the Chiasso af¬ 
fair, their stately iron gates will continue to swing 
open for a long time to come. 









MIDOL! CAST 


A Warning Shot Across Begirds Bow 


Disturbed by what it perceives to be 
increasingly ominous Israeli stubborn¬ 
ness over Middle East peace negotia¬ 
tions, the Carter Administration last 
week fired a diplomatic warning shoe 
across the bow of new Premier Mena- 
chem Begin. The shot was a carefully 
prepared, ten-paragraph statement that 
was pointedly cleared Hy the White 
House and issued just three weeks before 
the Premier’s arrival in Washington for 
his first meeting with President Carter. 
The message, read by Stale Department 
Spokesman Hodding Carter Ill at a 
news briefing, was that “negotiations 
must start without any preconditions” 
from any side “This means,” it went on, 
that “no territories, including the West 


wanted to preserve its role as mediator 
by emphasizing the distance between its 
view of the shape of a possible settle¬ 
ment and Jerusalem's. Moreover, Be- 
gin's line is now being vocally defended 
by many U.S. Jews, which is causing 
growing friction between the White 
House and the American Jewish com¬ 
munity. Thus the State Department 
broadside was also intended as a reply 
to a speech by New York Republican 
Senator Jacob Javits, who is regarded 
as something of a spokesman for that 
community. Javits complained about 
“imbalance in what Israelis and Arabs 
are being asked to do” by Carter. In de¬ 
manding an Israeli withdrawal to the 
1967 borders, said Javits, Carter takes 
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of war should negotiations' fail, 
Begin’s strategy, Israeli diplomats 
say, will be to tell Carter that lie would 
have been wiser to forget about Geneva 
and to try something along the lines of 
the step-by-step of the Kissinger era 
—dressed up in some new slogan, like 
"achieving peace in stages” or "a solu¬ 
tion for coexistence,” Carter and Sec¬ 
retary of State Cyrus Vance have been 
startled at the Israeli resistance to the 
President’s hopes for reconvening the 
Geneva negotiations this year. Top Ad¬ 
ministration officials privately concede 
that the Geneva timetable is slipping 
—some now point to talks beginning 
next spring. The basic Israeli argument, 
as one Begin aide puts it, will be that 
"it makes no sense to try to solve the 
Middle East dilemma by starting with 
the most difficult problem”—that is, an 
agreement on the Palestinian problem. 

Some moderates in Begin’s own Li¬ 
kud coalition fault Washington mainly 
for misunderstanding the 63-year-old 
onetime independence fighter. Says a 
longtime associate: “Driven to despair, 
to a feeling that Israel is alone, Begin 
will become rigid.” Currently he is 
backed at home not only by the Likud 
but also by his Labor opponents. For¬ 
mer Premier Yitzhak Rabin called the 
Washington statement an "unprece¬ 
dented lack of courtesy” to Begin and 
said it contradicted the U.S. view that 
he had been given by Carter last spring. 

Coreful Letter. By week's end, ev¬ 
erybody seemed ready to cool down 
somewhat. In Washington, nine Sena¬ 
tors, including Foreign Relations Com¬ 
mittee Chairman John Sparkman, Ma¬ 
jority Leader Robert Byrd and 
Minnesota's Hubert Humphrey, wrote 
a careful letter of "support” to Carter, 
which nevertheless reminded him of the 


MENACHEM BEGIN ADDRESSING RALLY OF HIS III 
Good blossoming from bod, along with a 

Bank, are automatically excluded from 
the items to be negotiated ” The state¬ 
ment also insisted that the U.S. was "not 
asking for any one-sided concessions.” 

Since Begin's upset election two 
months ago, Washington has become in¬ 
creasingly alarmed over his intransigent 
views. Begin has said that he sees “no 
condition” under which Israel would 
withdraw to its 1967 borders, especially 
from the West Bank, or accept a Pal¬ 
estinian state involving the West Bank 
or the Gaza Strip. Moshe Dayan, hero 
of the Six-Day War and now Begin’s 
Foreign Minister, last week flatly reject¬ 
ed what he called “partition” of the West 
Bank. Begin insists that the West Bank 
is negotiable, but his Likud political fac¬ 
tion has been more amenable to Israeli 
settlements on that occupied Arab ter¬ 
ritory than the previous government. 

Verbal Trickery. In its tough stand, 
the White House wanted to burst what- 


D FACTION IN TEL AVIV 
treat of rigidity . 

away "virtually the totality of Israel’s 
bargaining power “ 

The Israelis angrily rejected the 
State Department pronouncement. In 
an editorial headlined "Washington 
Wobbles,” the Jerusalem Post blasted it 
as “verbal trickery designed to cover up 
the fact that the U.S. has resigned itself 
to the Arabs' refusal to make real peace 
with Israel.” Privately, Israeli diplomats 
pressed the view that if negotiations 
broke down, the blame would not be 
Jerusalem’s but Washington's. They 
charged Carter with “amateurism” in 
Middle East policy, on two counts: 1) 
he made the Palestinian issue so prom¬ 
inent in his various pronouncements, at 
the very moment that the P.L.O.’s for¬ 
tunes were ebbing, that he overly 
aroused Arab expectations, and 2) he 
pushed Saudi Arabia into a public role 
in bringing about a settlement, thus di¬ 
minishing its ability to maneuver behind 


U.S. commitment to Israel's security and 
endorsed the idea of a nonimposed set¬ 
tlement. The State Department mes¬ 
sage, insisted Assistant Secretary Alfred 
Atherton, was “certainly not intended 
as a threat of any sort” to Israel. At his 
press conference Carter declared a 
Washington moratorium on any “addi¬ 
tional comments on specifics” about the 
Middle East until Begin's visit, adding 
a promise that the Israeli Premier would 
be received warmly. Begin himself de¬ 
nied that he was setting any precondi¬ 
tions for future negotiations. He told a 
group of Israeli industrialists in Tel Aviv 
that "from this bad, perhaps, good will 
blossom,” and ordered his ministers to 
keep their doubts about the Carter peace 
strategy to themselves. 

After all the squabbling, the fact re¬ 
mains that the Carter Administration 
has made clear its impatience with Je¬ 
rusalem as well as its conviction that, 
in return for peace, Israel must with¬ 
draw ffbm virtually all conquered ter¬ 
ritories and accept some kind of home 


ever illusions Begin might harbor about the scenes and moderate the Arab ex- for the Palestinians. That leaves a lot to 

th? U.S. position. To achieve that, of tremist*. Israelis feel that too many pub- be negotiated, including what sort of 

course, the statement need not have lie statements have reduced everybody’s peace and when, but the basic UiL po- 
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Sound Vision 



There'snoquicker way to get TV, phone calls or 
data round the world than by the45,000-mile satell ite 
space route. 

Earth stations send and receive messages to 
and from space stations'... the satellites. In recent 
months we've brought earth stations into service in 
the United Arab Emirates, Mauritius, Fiji, Seychelles 
and —shown above—the Yemen Arab Republic. The 
YAR earth station took just three months to complete 
from order to operation. 

The 21 earth stations of Cable & Wireless and 
its associates are just part of our global network. 

Wfe provide public services for 37 nations. Our 


private services in over 70 countries range from con¬ 
sultancy and planning to engineering, operation, 
maintenance and training . . . including nationwide 
telex systems in Iraq and Swaziland . . telephone 
consultancy in Cameroon and Oman ... airport ser¬ 
vices in Sudan and South America. 

V\fe are currently working on defence net¬ 
works, submarine cable systems, specialised radio, 
computer and telephone networks for governments 
and international groups. 

Whatever the problem—global or national— 
Cable & Wireless has the solution in its worldwide 
experience. 
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communications Systems&Servlces 


Far East Area Office: New Mercury House, 22 Fenwick Street, Hong Kong. Tel: 5-283111. Telex: 73240. 
Head Office: Mercury House, Theobalds Road. London, WC1X SRX.Tel: 01-242 4433. Telex: 23161. 
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Carter’s Big Decision: Down Goes the B-l, 



TOP: A SWING-WING ft*l SOMBER, WHICH WAS 
SUPPOSED TO SERVE AS THE BACKBONE OF THE 
AIR FORCE INTO THE 21 ST CENTURY. ARMED 
WITH 24 CRUISE MISSILES, THE B-l WAS 
DESIGNED TO HEAD FOR THE SOVIET BORDER 
AT UP TO 1,220 M.P.H., THEN ELUDE RUSSIAN 
RADAR BY FLYING ONLY 70 OR BO FT. OFF THE 
OROUND AT BOO M.P.H. MIDDLE: A B-52 BOMBER, 
WHICH THE B-l WAS INTENDED TO REPLACE, 
DROPPING BOMBS ON COMMUNIST POSITIONS 
IN SOUTH VIET NAM IN 1906. THE B-52S, FIRST 
FLOWN IN 1952, WILL NOW BE MODIFIED TO 
CARRY CRUISE MISSILES. BOTTOM: 
TECHNICIANS AT A BOEING PLANT IN SEATTLE 
WORKING ON AN AIR-LAUNCHED CRUISE 
MISSILE. ITS GUIDANCE SYSTEM ENABLES IT TO 
fit FOR UP TO 1,700 MILES AT TREETOP HEIGHT 
AND STRIKE WITHIN 100 FT. OF ITS TARGET. 











THE UNITED STATES 


Here Comes the Cruise 


Ail Air Force colonel at the Pen¬ 
tagon wisecracked that the U.S. might 
eventually have to “charter an air force 
from Pan Am.*’ Better yet, said anoth¬ 
er, in case of conflict “we could subcon¬ 
tract the whole war.” Still others joked 
bitterly about how the service had suf¬ 
fered “its highest attrition rate ever on 
a single day/* 

At aerospace plants across the coun¬ 
try, the mood was no less sulfurous. “A 
great surprise and deep shock/* said Bas- 
tian (“Buz”) Hello, B-l division man¬ 
ager of Rockwell International, prime 
contractor for the program. The cham¬ 
pagne bottles that had been chilled in 
anticipation of a celebration remained 
corked. The gates that were about to 
swing open to thousands of new employ¬ 
ees stayed closed. Many of the 40,000 ex¬ 
ecutives, technicians and assembly-line 
workers already assigned to the B-1 from 
Long Island and Cincinnati to Los An¬ 
geles and Seattle talked gloomily of 
hunting for new jobs. The probability 
that lots of them would eventually find 
work on other military projects did lit¬ 
tle to soften the blow. Said one official 
at Rockwell*s sprawling Los Angeles 
plant: “This was thv best-kept secret 
since the atom bomb. And that's the way 
it hits us.** 

Such was the military-industrial re¬ 
action last week to Jimmy Carter's stun¬ 
ning and almost wholly unexpected de¬ 
cision to kill the Air Force’s request for 
244 swing-wing B-l bombers. The B-ls 
were to have replaced the aging U.S. 
fleet of 330 B-52s—a few of which are 
older than some of the men who fly 
aboard them. In contrast, there was ju¬ 
bilation among liberals like New York 
Representative Jonathan Bingham and 
Wisconsin Senator William Proxmire, 
who have long argued that the B-l is 
an outlandishly expensive dinosaur. 
Iowa Democrat John Culver, a leading 
Senate opponent of the B-l, elatedly 
called Carter's move a “victory for com¬ 
mon sense—the most constructive and 
courageous decision on military spend¬ 
ing in our time.** 

Too Many Bucks. Carter had prom¬ 
ised during the campaign that he would 
kill the B-l. Just a year ago, he told the 
Democratic Platform Committee: “The 
B-l bomber is an example of a proposed 
system which should not be funded and 
would be wasteful of taxpayers* dollars." 
But after his election last November, he 
somehow managed to give nearly all the 
people connected with the decision the 
impression that he would change his 
rnijcwL To their astonishment, he de- 
.- fiimlyatjm 


week that, at more than $100 million 
per bomber, the B-l was both unnec¬ 
essary and too expensive. In effect, he 
decided that the bang required too many 
bucks. 

As an alternative. Carter ordered 
the Air Force to load its newest weap¬ 
on, the comparatively cheap (less than 
$1 million each) and deadly accurate 
cruise missile, aboard modified B-52s. 
He left open the possibility of putting 
cruise missiles aboard modified C-5A 
Galaxy transports and military versions 
of the Boeing 747. Pentagon planners es¬ 
timate that Carter's plan could cost, 
overall, at least 20% less than building 
the B-l and that it will give the U.S. 
just as good a capability of penetrating 
Soviet air defenses (see box). 

Frosty Reaction. Never before has 
a President canceled so large a weapon 
system so close to production But the 
crash of the B-l has far wider ramifi¬ 
cations than just the fate of 244 planes. 
For one thing, the Air Force had looked 
on the B-l as a way to stave off until al¬ 
most the 21st century the day when the 
manned bomber will be obsolete. For 
another, Carter’s decision may make it 
harder to negotiate with the Soviets for 
a new treaty to limit strategic nuclear 
weapons. The reason: by dropping the 
B-1, he is dramatically increasing U.S. 
reliance on the cruise missile, which the 
Russians view as the most worrisome 
threat in the American arsenal. The ini¬ 
tial Soviet reaction to Carter’s move was 
frosty. Commented Tass, the official 
Russian news agency: “The implemen¬ 
tation of these militaristic plans has se¬ 
riously complicated efforts for the lim¬ 
itation of the strategic arms race." 
Although the U S. has proposed to the 
Soviets that air-launched cruise missiles 
be limited to a range of 1,500 miles, Car¬ 
ter may now come under pressure from 
the Air Force and hawks in Congress 
to extend that range. 

For the short run. his decision means 
that the Air Force will end up with only 
four test models of the B-l—three have 
been built and a fourth will be complet¬ 
ed in 1979—at a total cost of $4 billion. 
Three additional production models 
now under construction will probably be 
scrapped. The test models will be flown 
for several years, primarily to refine ul- 
trasophisticated gear that jams enemy 
radar. This will make it easier to design 
manned bombers of the future—if any 
are built—that can penetrate enemy air 
defenses. Also, continuing the research 
will leave open Carter’s option to change 
his mind in the event that technological 
breakthroughs or international political 



developments make the B-l more 
attractive. 

Carter ordered the Pentagon to 
speed up by three years research and de¬ 
velopment of the Air Force version of 
the cruise missile so that it can be fully 
deployed by about 1983. How many 
B-52s will be modified—at an estimated 
$700,000 each, plus the cost of the mis¬ 
siles—is unknown. The prime candi¬ 
dates are the 240 “G" and “H“ models 
that have been built since 1959. The re¬ 
maining 90 B-52s are up to 21 years old. 
The cost of refitting the B-52s will soak 
up much of the money saved by aban¬ 
doning the B-l. The rest of the money 
may well be diverted to other military 



CARTER EXPLAINING HIS DECISION 


Too many bucks for the bang . 


projects or used to shrink budget 
deficits. 

Nobody was more surprised by Car¬ 
ter’s decision than members of Congress. 
Like nearly everyone else in Washing¬ 
ton, most had expected him to take the 
easy way out and compromise with the 
B-l proponents by approving production 
of at least a limited number of the planes 
Especially pleased were Carter’s liberal 
critics within his own party. Senator 
Gary Hart of Colorado called the de¬ 
cision '‘encouraging and wise.*’ Senator 
George McGovern of South Dakota, 
who said in May that he could see lit¬ 
tle difference between Carter and a 
Republican President, praised him for 

„ .. _ 17 .■ . 
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Jubilation among liberals , consternation in some capitals and a sulfurous mood at some aerospace plants . 


“prudence, leadership and courage/' 
Conservative Republicans were out¬ 
raged. Snapped G.O.P. National Chair¬ 
man William Brock: “A tragic error/’ 
Declared California Congressman Rob¬ 
ert Doman: “They’re breaking out the 
vodka and caviar in Moscow.” Repub¬ 
lican House Leader John Rhodes of Ar¬ 
izona accused Carter of giving the House 
“a rather gratuitous slap in the face” by 
not announcing his decision prior to its 
vote on the B-l funds. Only 48 hours be¬ 


fore Carter dropped his bombshell, the 
House had beaten back, by a vote of 
243 to 178, an amendment to delete from 
the defense budget SI.5 billion for pro¬ 
duction of five B-ls. 

In fact. Time learned. House Speak¬ 
er Tip O'Neill considered going to Car¬ 
ter before the vote. O’Neill asked Texas 
Democrat George Mahon, chairman of 
the House Appropriations Committee: 
“Do you think I ought to call the Pres¬ 
ident on this?” No, said Mahon. “We 


can handle it down the street.” Af¬ 
ter Carter’s announcement, O'Neill 
checked with his colleagues (“moseyed 
around the House floor”) and concluded 
that Democratic leaders would have no 
difficulty persuading both the House and 
Senate to drop the funds or, as the White 
House would prefer, earmark them for 
cruise missiles and B-52 modifications. 

Abroad, some U.S allies were dis¬ 
mayed by Carter's announcement. The 
Japanese were worried that the decision. 


B-l v. B-52: the Strategic Factors 


Both sides in the debate agree that 
the B-1 is the hottest bomber ever flown. 
But is it worth its S102 million price tag? 
Can it reach targets deep within the So¬ 
viet Union if there is a nuclear war? 
These questions are especially important 
because, according to present strategy, 
close to 60% of the U .S. nuclear mega¬ 
tonnage will be carried by manned 
bombers, the rest by missiles based on 
land and aboard submarines. Concedes 
Democratic Senator Sam Nunn, a B-l 
backer: “Considerable logic can be mus¬ 
tered for either side of the argument ” 
One of the main considerations is 
the vast Soviet air defense network, larg¬ 
est in the world. Some 6,000 radar in¬ 
stallations stretch from Murmansk to 
Vladivostok for early detection of a U.S. 
attack. The Soviet force of 5,000 inter¬ 
ceptor aircraft includes 200 formidable 
MiG-25s, known as Foxbats, which 
have a top speed of 1,800 m.p.h. and a 
maximum altitude of close to 80,000 ft. 
In addition, the Soviets have about 
12,000 surface-to-air missiles—low-lev¬ 
el SA-3s and SA-6s and high-level SA-2s 
and SA-5s—at more than 1,000 sites. 

But the Soviets have a serious weak¬ 
ness: they have developed only a very 
. "Wide “look-down” radar, capable of 
< spotting tow-flying planes or missiles 
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only over water. The U.S. has such ra¬ 
dar in its Airborne Warning and Con¬ 
trol System (aw ACS) planes. The Sovi¬ 
ets, however, have not yet figured out 
how to distinguish an airplane or mis¬ 
sile from ground clutter. Before they 
solve this problem and deploy look- 
down radar (which may not happen 
until the 1980s), U.S. bombers will be 
able to penetrate Soviet borders. 

The B-l has a better chance than 
the B-52 of getting through Russian de¬ 
fenses. For one thing, it offers a smaller 
target for existing radar. It is only two- 
thirds the size of the B-52 (see chart). It 
can also fly faster and lower (600 m.p.h. 
at about 70 or 80 ft. above the ground). 
The B-l also is equipped with the most 
advanced black-box gear, which sends 
out electronic signals to counteract en¬ 
emy warning systems. But critics main¬ 
tain that when the Soviets develop new 
defensive weapons, including look-down 
radar and radar picket planes, like the 
AW ACS, the B-l will become obsolete. 

The B-52 at present also can pen¬ 
etrate Soviet air defenses, but not as well. 
The B-52s were first designed for high- 
altitude flight. But the most modern 


above the ground at a speed of400 m.p.h. 

Moreover, in the face of improved 
Soviet air defenses, the B-52 can be used 
as a “standoff" bomber as opposed to a 
“penetration” bomber. The standoff 
bomber’s mission is to deliver cruise mis¬ 
siles to within range of its targets. It 
would stop short of Russian borders and 
fire salvos of missiles to overwhelm So¬ 
viet defenses According to Defense Sec¬ 
retary Harold Brown, all major targets 
in the U.S.S.R. are within range of cruise 
missiles fired in this manner. 

Cruise missiles essentially amount 
to updated versions of the Nazis’ World 
War II buzz bombs: small, pilotless jet 
planes that can be launched from land, 
ships or planes. The Air Force’s cruise 
missiles fly at 550 m.p.h. about 50 ft. 
above the ground. That enables them 
to slip under the Soviets' line-of-sight 
radar to deliver 200-kiloton nuclear war¬ 
heads with astounding accuracy—with¬ 
in 100 ft. of their targets. One version, 
the ALCM-A (for air-launched cruise mis¬ 
sile), has a range of 750 miles. A sec¬ 
ond version, the alcm-b, has extra fuel 
tank6 that extend its range to about 
1,700 miles. * 

B-52s have a decided advantage over 
B-ls in carrying cruise missiles. Penta- 


models—built in 1959-62—have boon 
modernized with guidance equipment kifc0t0fl n< 
that enables them .«> jsrsaat 


•The Navy's submarine-launched version of the 
cruise, the Tomahawk, is 21 ft. long,can carry 200* 
i to S5Pm.fcti, fhd 
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MOWN AT A CONGRESSIONAL HEARING 
"/ won'# take credit or blame." 


coupled with the withdrawal of U.S. 
troops from South Korea, might lead to 
Soviet mischief. Said Masatake Okumi- 
ya, a former air chief of Japan's Self De¬ 
fense Forces: “The issue has assumed a 
great psychological meaning, with the 
result that the veto might be taken by 
the Russians as a sign of weakness." A 
senior West German general agreed. 
“What the West needs is the most so¬ 
phisticated set of arms possible," said 
he. “We've already lost numerical su- 


gon plans call for stowing eight alcm-a 
or ALCM-B missiles aboard each mod¬ 
ified B-52. In addition, twelve alcm-b 
missiles would be attached to the B-52's 
wings. Though the B-l's bomb bay can 
accommodate 24 of the shorter-range 
alcm-as, it is too small for the alcm- 
Bs; nor can the B-l carry any variety of 
cruise missile on its wings. 

■ 

Neither the Army nor the Navy is 
particularly upset about the B-l’s de¬ 
mise, because it eases the budgetary 
squeeze and opens the prospect of more 
funds for their own pet weapons systems. 
But the Air Force seems genuinely dev¬ 
astated. There is, of course, an under¬ 
standable institutional bias in favor of 
manned bombers. But beyond that, 
many Air Force officers argue that the 
B-52 is simply too old, too prone to met¬ 
al fatigue, too primitive in its avionics 
systems and electronic countermeasures 
to fulfill its assigned role as the third 
leg of the U.S. strategic triad. 

B-52 proponents give their plane a 
clear edge in cost effectiveness and con¬ 
tend that it can hold its own—or better 
—in terms of offensive capability. They 
point out that both planes will be able 
to penetrate Soviet defenses well into the 
1980s. But even among B-52 proponents, 
there is some concern whether the old 
bird ean remain aloft for another cou- 


peripfity (in several categories of we*P* 
Qn$l to the Soviets, and we can’t afford 
to slacken on quality.” 

But other European allies were 
cheered. Most regarded the B-l as less 
well suited to their defense needs than 
the cheaper, more flexible cruise mis¬ 
sile, which can be launched from land-, 
‘ sea- or air-based vehicles, nato Com¬ 
mander Alexander Haig, for example, 
describes the cruise missile as an “at¬ 
tractive alternative" to the B-l for the al¬ 
liance’s arsenal. Declared General 
Georges Buis, a noted French military 
strategist: “The B-l is a formidable 
weapon, but not terribly useful. For the 
price of one bomber, you can have 200 
cruise missiles." 

The President’s announcement end¬ 
ed a fight that has raged for a decade. 
Carter called it “one of the most dif¬ 
ficult decisions that I've made since I've 
been in office." Even he could not pin¬ 
point for aides the precise moment when 
he finally made up his mind Says Press 
Secretary Jody Powell: “It began with 
an inclination, and it just got firmer and 
firmer as time went along." 

According to aides. Carter decided 
after his election to set aside his cam¬ 
paign promise to kill the B-l and consid¬ 
er the subject with a fresh eye and open 
mind. To give himself more time, he de¬ 
cided in January to go along with the 
date originally set by the Ford Admin¬ 
istration for the final decision—June 30. 
As an interim step, he asked Congress to 







approve funds for five of the planes, 
three fewer than had been requested by 
Gerald Ford. Then, for the next several 
months, Carter immersed himself in 
technical details about the B-l. He con¬ 
sulted frequently with National Security 
Adviser Zbigniew Br/ezinski and Bud¬ 
get Director Bert Lance. But his closest 
collaborator was Defense Secretary 
Harold Brown, who talked with Carter 
dozens of times by phone and in person. 

Final Countdown. Carter also met 
occasionally with outside advisers and 
members of Congress, listening to their 
arguments and sometimes offering ten¬ 
tative analyses of his own. He appears 
to have given no hints about which way 
he was leaning, though some visitors left 
with the impression that he was about 
to approve construction of a limited 
number of B-ls. Apparently those who 
were for the B-l heard what they want¬ 
ed to hear, while those who opposed it 
distrusted Carter and assumed the worst. 

Carter began the final countdown on 
June 1, when he received an inch-thick 
pile of Defense Department memos and 
reports, bound together in a red folder 
and indexed with twelve gray tabs. The 
material made no recommendations but 
laid out—with the help of graphs, charts 
and maps—three options* ^ 

1) Build between 150 and 244 B-ls. 

2) Refit the newest models of the 
B-52—about 15 years old—to carry 
cruise missiles. 

3) Modify wide-bodied C-5A Gal- 
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axies or Boeing 747s to carry cruiata. 

The National Security Council sent 
him a set of options with a slightly dif¬ 
ferent slant. Carter had also accumu¬ 
lated a stack of newspaper and mag¬ 
azine clippings and memos on the B-l 
from members of Congress, the Air 
Force and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Ev¬ 
erything he read raised further ques¬ 
tions, which he explored with Brown at 
four long meetings and several short ses¬ 
sions in the White House. 

The President spent the final week¬ 
end at Camp David, reviewing his B-l 
papers, including a check list of 49 pro 
and con arguments that he had written 
down on a yellow legal pad. He found es¬ 
pecially meaningful a Brookings Insti¬ 
tution study that concluded in February 
1976 that the B-l should be scrapped 
and B-52s should be armed with cruise 
missiles When he returned to the White 
House on Monday morning, his “incli¬ 
nation” had become firm enough for 
Powell to predict privately that Carter 
would cancel the B-l. Brzezinski and 
Lance were behind him. By late Tues¬ 
day, Carter told aides that he had made 
up his mind but would not reveal his de¬ 
cision until he had reviewed the case 
one more time the next morning with 
his Defense Secretary. 

When Harold Brown took office in 
January, he was leaning toward the B-l. 
Said he: “The big advantage [of a 
manned bomber] is that it complicates 
the other side’s problems. The question 
is how much can you afford to pay for 
that as compared to the other ways you 
could spend the funds. 1 ’ Brown had 
served as Air Force Secretary in the 
Johnson Administration and believed 
thoroughly in the manned bomber as an 
essential element of the American stra¬ 
tegic triad (the other two: land-launched 
intercontinental ballistic missiles and 
sea-launched missiles). Even earlier, as 
the 33-year-old chief of research for the 
Pentagon during the Kennedy Admin¬ 
istration, Brown had helped to kill the B- 
l’s precursor, the high-flying B-70, as 
too vulnerable to Soviet air defenses. It 
was Brown who then ordered up the pre¬ 
liminary studies for the plane that 
evolved into the B-l. This gave him a 
label that he disowns: “Father of the 
B-l.” Says Brown: “Yes, I started the so- 
called Advanced Manned Strategic Air¬ 
craft Program. But it’s a long way from 
studies to hardware, and I won’t take 
credit or blame for the full gestation and 
early childhood of that particular off¬ 
spring.” 

Stmt of Relief. After taking of¬ 
fice in January. Brown grew increasingly 
impressed with the tremendous advanc¬ 
es in cruise-missile technology. While he 
continued to believe that the U.S. should 
have an effective manned-bomber force, 
he finally concluded that the B-l was 
not indispensable and that thelnodified 
B-52 option would do the job as effec¬ 
tively. According to an associate. Brown 
also quickly picked up signals from Car¬ 
eer; about which way the President was 




totaling. In any event, Powell said, 
“when the President and Brown sat 
down, it was clear that each knew the 
other's point of view and they were the 
same. The meeting was basically to rat¬ 
ify the decision." 

One of the most telling arguments 
against the B-l was the enormous pro¬ 
jected cost—S24 billion for 244 planes 
but a total of nearly $100 billion when 
the price of its nuclear armaments, op¬ 
erating costs over 20 years and infla¬ 
tion were included. A day after Carter’s 
announcement. Brown told a news con¬ 
ference that the B-l would have been a 
more attractive option if it had been 30% 
cheaper. 

Carter was also impressed by Pen¬ 
tagon reports that despite the B-l’s 
speed of up to 1,320 m.p.h. and its abil- 


to dip bade* 

weapons advances would probably' 
make it vulnerable to Soviet demises by 
the 1980s. 

Although Carter once predicted that 
the decision would be a lonely one, the' 
burden did not appear to have wcJdMd 
heavily on him. Was he relieved to nave 
it done with? Said Powell: “As with any 
difficult decision, there has to be some 
sense of relief.’* Still, Carter’s decision 
will hold only until the refurbished JB-52s 
begin to require replacement. Then the' 
debate over a new generation of bomb¬ 
ers, if there is to be one, will resume. Ccr- > 
tainly, few in the Air Force would agree: 
that the manned bomber has no future., 
But this is a problem that Carter, by vir¬ 
tue of his B-l decision, will be leaving 
for his successor to resolve. 



FOMIGN POLICY 


Rebuffs at Home, Flak from Abroad 


World affairs took up more of Jim¬ 
my Carter’s press conference last week 
than even his dramatic B-l decision. No 
wonder. His foreign policy is in some 
trouble at home and abroad. Such trou¬ 
bles are easily exaggerated by Washing¬ 
ton (including the capital press corps), 
a community that pays compulsive, ex¬ 
cessive attention to every blip of seem¬ 
ing success or failure. But in the past 
few weeks the President has been hand¬ 
ed setbacks by a Congress reluctant to 
endorse his planned withdrawal of U.S. 
troops from Korea and authorize U.S. 
participation in loans to Cuba, Indochi¬ 
na and several African nations. Said one 
senior State Department official: "I’m 
very worried about this congressional 
problem These recent ones we were sup¬ 
posed to win. We haven’t even come to 
the tough ones yet.” 

Carter’s Administration last week 
took a firm stand on the need for Is¬ 
raeli concessions to hring about a, Mid- 


both from U.S. Jewish groups and Je¬ 
rusalem (see The World). But the main 
questions about Carter’s foreign policy 
involved relations with the Soviets and 
his human rights approach. 

Through his envoys and during his 
visit to Paris, Soviet President Leonid 
Brezhnev has let it be known that the 
sensitive and secretive Kremlin is fiiri- 
ous about Carter’s public approach to dii 
plomacy. In Brezhnev’s view, Carter’s 
“ideological warfare” on human rights 
is hostile to detente. It appears Carter- 
and Secretary of State Cyrus Vance mis* 
calculated when they reasoned earlier 
this year that their human rights offen¬ 
sive need not impede arms negotiations 
with the Soviets. Official Washington iA 
gloomy about the prospects for a new 
salt treaty by Oct. 3, when the present' 
five-year treaty expires. As Carter can¬ 
didly told a group of news editors*) 
“There has been a surprising adverse re* 
action in the Soviet Unkm $cn 
anhumaq. rights.- 



a ;grafter obstacle to better v doihg -.'V*®' weBwith Peking .either, sewag the impact of his human rij$t4 
friendly pursuits, common soak, like The Communist Chinese are impe- policy, identifying potential booby traps 
SALT, than I had anticipated.” tient for the UJS. to normalize relations and defining* strategy for pursuing such 

He should not have been surprised, with the mainland and shift its embas- a policy in the fiiture. Senior officials 
At any rate, at his press conference last . sy from Taiwan to Peking. (The US. deny that the review springs from a rec* 
week, Carter offered a different and China are now represented in each ognition of past errors or signals that 
—though hardly new—explanation for other's capitals by liaison offices.) While the policy is about to be abandoned. “On 
the slow progress of U,S.-Soviet negoti- the Carter Administration seeks normal the contrary/ 1 says one, “it's a reiter¬ 
ations. He had put forward new and relations with China, it also seeks some ation that the human rights policy is 
sweeping proposals (a ban on all nuclear sort of guarantee of the safety of the Tai- here to stay, and therefore it needs to 
tests, a sharp reduction in nuclear weap- wanese. Peking refuses to grant any be systematized. 11 
on$) and, he said, “these new ideas ob- guarantee because it considers Taiwan New Ground. The next major issue 
viously take more time." Carter pointed to be an internal matter. The longer between Carter and Congress is likely to 
out that talks with the Russians on SALT, progress is delayed, the greater the dan- be the Panama Canal treaty, which is 
the test ban and limiting arms sales were ger that Peking may decide it cannot now being negotiated and will probably 
proceeding “with very good attitudes on count on strengthening its ties with the be submitted to Congress by summer's 
the part of the Soviets. 11 He said he would U.S. and must therefore seek reconcil- end. All indications so far are that it will 
welcome a meeting with Brezhnev, al- iation with the Russians. Last week both be a sound and necessary treaty, but the 
though before such a meeting is sched- Secretary of State Vance and Carter issue has emotional, patriotic overtones, 
uled, advisers to both leaders would have —who have so far given little attention and there could be a major row. 
to be convinced that the personal chem- to China—spoke publicly of China's im- Foreign policy has no natural con- 

istry between the two would ease rather portance to the U.S. “We shall seek to stituency in Congress. There are only in- 

than increase tensions. move toward full normalizing of 

Disquieting Result. It may be that relations/ 1 Vance told New York's 
the Soviets are miffed as much—or more Asia Society. A solution to the 
—by Carter’s style as by the substance Taiwan issue will be a key topic 
of U.S. proposals. At a summit meeting when Vance visits Peking next 
with Brezhnev, Carter would probably month. But it is difficult to see 
defend his practice of promoting dcmoc- what sort of solution the U.S. can 
racy and human rights, but would point work out without abrogating its 
out at the same time that he is not seek- defense treaty with Taiwan—a 
ing to scuttle U.S.-Soviet ddtente. Car- move the present Congress would 
ter said at his press conference that he not be likely to approve, even if 

sought a relationship with Brezhnev Carter wanted to propose it. 

“not just to ratify a final agreement but Carter’s early setbacks on 
to get to know one another/’ Capitol Hill illustrate the emer- 

A subsidiary issue between the U.S. gence of an odd Senate coalition: 
and the Soviet Union involves the Indi- anti-Communist conservatives 
an Ocean. Carter cited current discus- who feel that the U.S. should not 
sions with the Soviet^ on limiting arms aid any Communist nation, liber- 
in the Indian Ocean as another sign of als who feel that the U S. should 
mutual U.S.-Soviet progress. But some not give even indirect economic 
people in Congress and within his own aid to repressive regimes, plus leg- 
Administration see these talks as a dis- islators of various stripes who op- 
quieting result of Carters hasty improvi- pose foreign aid altogether, 
sation—even naivety—in foreign affairs. Three weeks ago, this coaii- 

After his Inauguration, and again tion in the Senate prohibited loans 
last May. Carter announced that the In- to Viet Nam, Laos and Cambodia 
dian Ocean, site of more than half of by a vote of 56 to 32. Later the 
the world’s oil shipments at any given House overwhelmingly voted, 295 
time, should be demilitarized. Asked af- to 115, to ban U.S loans not only 
ter Carter’s announcement to prepare a to those Indochinese countries but 
policy to that end, State and Defense De- to Cuba, Uganda, Mozambique and An- dependent groupings who get stirred up 

partment officials concluded that the gola as well. If passed by the Senate, for various, often parochial reasons. Be- 

goal of demilitarization might force the that measure could halt some $2 billion sides. Carter is opening new ground in 

U.S. to abandon the large naval and in U.S. contributions to six international many areas When confronted with a 

communications facility it is building on institutions, including the World Bank flurry of new measures—“guns blazing 

the mid-ocean island of Diego Garcia, and the Asian Development Bank. in all directions/ 1 as Republican Sen- 

while leaving the Soviets free to use ports Such domestic opposition, coupled ator Robert Dole puts it—party leaders 

in places like Somalia and Aden. Amer- with flak from abroad, has led some U.S. cannot easily mobilize the troops Wis- 

ica’s European allies, who receive much officials to warn that the human rights consin Democrat 'Clement Zablocki, 

of their oil via the Indian Ocean, want thrust is proving counterproductive. But chairman of the House International 

a U.S. presence there as a counterweight the prevailing view, supported by Vance, Relations Committee, remarks some- 

to Soviet power; so do the Chinese, the is that the policy is sound and proper what plaintively, “You can't correct the 

Australians and the Japanese. The dip- —though it needs refinement. On bal- world overnight.” 

lomats and military men convinced Car- ance. Carter is convinced that by reas-- Senator Hubert Humphrey, one of 
ter that the talks should begin not with serting America's moral values, his the few senior Democratic Senators who 
the subject of complete demilitarization human rights appeal has rallied the U.S. have the commitment and (despite his 

but with “arms limitation/ 1 a term that public and much of world opinion be- cancer operation) the energy to lobby 

would not rule out Diego Garcia. hind U.S. foreign policy as it has not for the Carter foreign policy, puts it this 

When U.S. relations with the Soviet been rallied in a long time. In late May, way: 'This is a post-Nixon Congress. 

Union are strained, there is normally Carter quietly ordered the National Se- It’s bpen burned and hurt and lied to. 

some reason to assume that relations curity Council to prepare a Presidential They’re still trying to curb a President 




Review Memorandum (or PRM, known 
arouftdtfc* White House as a “Prim”) as- 
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who is trying to hang on to his flexibil¬ 
ity. We’re in for some rocky days.' 1 , 
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A 52-YEAft-OLD VICTIM STRUGGLING WITH TWO KIDS WHO THREW HIM TO THE GROUND IN A ROBBERY ATTEMPT IN BALTIMORE 


Chicago. Johnny, 16. who had a 
long record of arrests for disorderly con¬ 
duct, simple battery and aggravated as¬ 
sault, lured a motorist into an alley. He 
-brew a 22-caI. pistol and shot the driv¬ 
er six times, killing him. Johnny was ar¬ 
rested yet again, but he was released be¬ 
cause witnesses failed to show up in 
court. Today he is free. 

Now Orleans. Steven, 17, was first 
arrested for burglary when he was elev¬ 
en and diagnosed as psychotic. But he 
kept escaping from the state hospital 
and was seized for 22 difFerent crimes, 
including theft and attempted murder. 
Just four days after he was charged w ith 
robbery and attempted murder, he was 
arrested for raping and murdering a 
young nurse. 

Hartford. Touchd, 19, who earned 
his nickname by his dexterity with a 
switchblade, has been in trouble since 
he was eleven; he started fires, snatched 
pocketbooks, stole cars, burglarized 
homes, slashed and shot people When 
a pal was locked up in Connecticut's 
Meriden Home for Boys, Touchd broke 
4 in with a gun and freed him. Touchd 
'^Was placed in a specially built cell in 
\ j^feriden because he had escaped from 
institution 17 times. 


Wilmington. Eric. 16, who had es¬ 
caped conviction for a previous mugging 
charge, pleaded guilty to knocking down 
an 86-year-old woman and stealing her 
purse. Three months later, the woman 
is still hospitalized and is not expected 
to walk again Eric was released into 
the custody of his father Since then, he 
has been charged with three burglaries. 
Says Detective James Strawbridge 
"He’s going to kill somebody some day, 
and he's still out there." 

Houston. Lawrence was 15 when 
he was charged with murdering two 
brothers in his neighborhood. Kenneth 
Elliott, 11. and Ronald Elliott, 12 Law¬ 
rence tied up Kenneth, castrated him 
and slabbed him twice in the heart 
Then he cut off the boy’s head, which 
he left about 50 feet from the body. He 
also admitted killing Ronald, whose 
body was never found, in similar fash¬ 
ion. Like all other offenders in juvenile 
facilities in Texas, Lawrence was re¬ 
leased from prison when he turned 18. 

People have always accused kids of 
getting away with murder. Now that is 
all too literally true. Across the U.S., a 
pattern of crime has emerged that Js 
both perplexing apd appalling. M&ny>_ 


youngsters appear to be robbing and 
raping, maiming and murdering as ca¬ 
sually as they go to a movie or join a 
pickup baseball game A new, remorse¬ 
less. mutant juvenile seems to have been 
born, and there is no more terrifying fig¬ 
ure in America today. 

More than half of all serious crimes" 1 
in the U.S. are committed by youths, 
aged ten to 17. Since 1960, juvenile crime 
has risen twice as fast as that of adults. 
In San Francisco, kids of 17 and undef; 
are arrested for 57% of all felonies 
against people (homicide, assault, etc.) 
and 66% of all crimes against property. 
Last year in Chicago, one-third of all 
murders were committed by people aged 
20 or younger, a 29% jump over 1975. 
In Detroit, youths commit so much 
crime that city officials were forced to 
impose a 10 pm. curfew last year for 
anyone 16 or under. 

Though offenders come from every 
ethnic group and environment, most are 
nonwhite kids whose resentments are 
honed and hardened in the slums. Usu¬ 
ally they are victims themselves, abused 
or abandoned by parents who tend to 
have a history of crime, chronic alco* 

•Murder, rape, aggravated amult. ■ 
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: holism or emotional disturbances. About 
Half of the violent juvenile crime is com¬ 
mitted by black youths, and a large but 
indeterminate amount by Hispanics. Es¬ 
pecially in ghettos of big cities, the vi¬ 
olent youth is the king of the streets. 

When he is caught, the courts usu¬ 
ally spew him out again. If he is under 
a certain age, 16 to 18 depending on 
the state, he is almost always taken to ju¬ 
venile court, where he is treated as if he 
were still the child he is supposed to be. 
Even if he has murdered somebody, he 
may be put away for only a few months. 
He is either sent home well before his 
term expires or he escapes, which, as 
the kids say, is “no big deal.” Small won¬ 
der that hardened juveniles laugh, 
scratch, yawn, mug and even fall asleep 
while their crimes are revealed in court. 

A New York teen-ager explained in 
a WCBS radio interview how he started 
at the age of twelve to rob old women. 
“I was young, and I knew 1 wasn't gon¬ 
na get no big time. So, you know, what’s 
to worry? If you’re doin' wrong, do it 
while you’re young, because you won’t 

t lhat much time.” 

Another boy, 15, recalled why he 
$pt a “dude”: “Wasn't nothin'. I didn’t 
Jbink about it. If I had to kill him, 1 just 
*riad to kill him. That’s the way I look 
at it, ’cause I was young. The most I 
could have got then is 18 months ” 

Jn Miami, Edward Robinson, 15. 
was accused of raping a housewife at 
knife point, even while police surround¬ 
ed the home. “What you gonna do to 
me?” he sneered. “Send me to youth 
hall? I’ll be out in a few hours.” That 
taunt landed him in adult court. But his 
case was an exception. Most juvenile 
criminals are precluded from effective 
punishment. Says Andrew Vogt, exec¬ 
utive director of Colorado’s District At¬ 
torneys’ Association: “In effect, we have 
created a privileged class in society." 

That privileged class keeps enlisting 


ever younger members. Partly this is a 
response to juvenile laws. Older kids em¬ 
ploy younger confederates—who tend to 
get off easily if caught—to push drugs, 
commit robberies and sometimes mur¬ 
der. In New Haven, two brothers, Er¬ 
nest Washington, 16, and Erik, 14, along 
with four other kids, were arrested for 
robbing and killing a Yale student. Since 
Erik was underage, he confessed that 
he had pulled the trigger. He told New 
Haven Prosecutor Michael Whalen: 
“The most you’re going to give me is 
two years.” Erik, in fact, was bound over 
to adult court. At his trial last month, 
guess what? Erik denied doing the shoot¬ 
ing. It did not help. He was convicted 
and sentenced to 15 years to life. Says 
Whalen: “He showed no awareness of 
conscience or remorse. He grinned like 
crazy. He prohably figures that prison 
is not a hell of a lot worse than other 
places he’s been.” 

Aside from this sort of calculation, 
kids seem to be developing a taste for sa¬ 
dism earlier in life. William S. While, 
presiding judge of the Cook County, III, 
juvenile court, thinks that a lower limit 
may have been reached. “I don’t expect 
a six-year-old to be committing homi¬ 
cides " Don’t be too sure. In Washing¬ 
ton. D.C., a six-year-old boy siphoned 
gasoline out of a car and poured it over 
a sleeping neighbor Then he struck a 
match and watched the man go up in 
flames. 

More girls are getting involved in vi¬ 
olent crime. From 1970 to 1975. the ar¬ 
rest rate of girls under 18 for serious of¬ 
fenses climbed 409c. v 24% for boys In 
1975, 11%- of all juveniles arrested for vi¬ 
olent crimes were female. Last month 
Chicago police finally caught a gang of 
six girls, aged 14 to 17, after they had ter¬ 
rorized elderly people for months. Their 
latest crime: the brutal beating of a 68- 
year-old man. “I was amazed." says Po¬ 
lice Lieut. Lawrence Forberg. “They 


IniapnAt toward Ihifr victims; 
and none of them shed any team. This 
is the first time I’ve encountered young 
girls this tough.” 

The Killing Costs 

Youthful criminals prey on the most 
defenseless victims. The very young, the 
old. the lame, sick and blind are slugged, 
slashed and shot. They have retreated 
with broken limbs and emotional scars 
behind triple-locked doors. Many never 
venture out at night: some do not even 
risk the streets during the day. In con¬ 
finement. their anguish is not heard. 
Often poor and not well educated, they 
do not know where to turn or how to 
complain. 

So what’s new? ponders the direc¬ 
tor of a juvenile facility in New York. 
The old folks have been assailed for 
years The kids, he insists, have a “val¬ 
ue system” of their own that should be 
respected. They are rebels, by his murky 
reckoning, against a society that does 
not give them a chance. One peculiar 
value is demonstrated by a teen-ager 
who prowls Manhattan’s Upper East 
Side in search of eyes to gouge. To date, 
he has made known attempts on a bus 
driver, a journalist, an Egyptian tourist, 
the son of former Manhattan Democrat¬ 
ic Party Leader Edward Costikyan and 
others. He was never locked up because 
he was underage. 

Elizabeth Griffith, 84, a black wom¬ 
an, was beaten in her New York City 
apartment by two black teen-agers. “I 
didn’t feel the blows because I was so 
numb from the choking,” she recalled. 
“The big one hollered, ‘Hit her!’ and the 
little one would come over and hit me 
again. And I looked at the little one and 
said, ‘Shame on you.’ I saw death and I 
was dead, and I started to call the Lord. 

I was thinking to myself, ‘What a night¬ 
mare, oh, what a nightmare!’ ” A night- 








mare shared by innumerable others who 
cannot count on the basic minimum of 
a supposedly civilized society: personal 
safety. Says Jim Wilson, a black homi¬ 
cide detective in Harlem: “Anybody 
should be able to go out on the streets 
any time he wants.” 

Analysts tirelessly—and correctly 
—say that unemployment, slum hous¬ 
ing. inadequate schools and the pathol¬ 
ogy of the ghetto contribute to the 
spreading scourge of youth crime. But 
the reverse is also true- the ripple ef¬ 
fects of crime eventually overwhelm a 
city and destroy its 4lan. People are 
frightened away from downtown, reduc¬ 
ing business for stores, theaters, restau¬ 
rants In their place, thick as weeds, 
sprout porno houses, massage parlors 
and gambling havens, where criminals 
thrive 

Crime is decimating communities 
like Harlem Says William Lundon, a 
homicide detective: “It’s as if there were 
a cancer out there, with the doctor op¬ 
erating every day.” To ward off robber¬ 
ies, Harlem merchants—almost all of 
them blacks—often stay open 24 hours 
a day But the longer they are around, 
the more chance there is that they will 
be assaulted. One all-night grocer, a ge¬ 
nial man in his 60s who was shot in the 


stomach by it>bbei*» lives perniAnently 
in the Alamo. Thieves managed to break 
through solid steel sheets over his win¬ 
dows; 20 cases of beer were lugged out 
through the skylight, “I couldn't have 
whipped my people into doing that/* 
says the grocer in disbelief. Increasingly, 
Harlem businessmen are giving up in de¬ 
spair, contributing to the steady spiral 
of decline. In Queens, N.Y., a dozen 
plants employing some 1,000 people 
threatened for a while to relocate un¬ 
less action was taken against the youth 
gangs that continually robbed them. The 
kids were so sure of not being punished 
that they even announced to the exec¬ 
utives when they would strike next. 

Schools are blamed, often justly, for 
not equipping children with the most el¬ 
ementary skills. But the schools in many 
cities have turned into criminal dens 
where the distraught teacher spends 
most of the time trying to keep order. 
The FBI reports that last year some 
70,000 teachers were assaulted in U.S. 
schools and the cost of vandalism 
reached $600 million. Every school day 
an estimated 200,000 New York City 
kids are truant. At least some are flee¬ 
ing the danger in the classroom. At a 
state legislative hearing this month, Fe¬ 
lix Davila, 16. testified that he stayed 


away from school because g&hgs terfdrtf 
ized teachers and shoved girls into bath¬ 
rooms where they were sexually molest¬ 
ed or forced to take drugs. Miguel 
Sanchez, 16, told the committee that a 
gang called the Savage Nomads runs his 
school. “All they do is rape people, mug 
people. I got out.” 


TIm Elusive causes 

It takes a diligent search through 
history to discover another society that 
has been as vulnerable to its youthful 
predators. During the early days of the 
Industrial Revolution in England, gangs 
of rapacious children roamed the streets, 
filling passers-by with dread. But the 
youngsters 1 crimes had a clear purpose: 
destitute, they would kill for food. 

Obviously, a relationship still exists 
between poverty and crime. But the con¬ 
nection is rather tenuous. The great ma¬ 
jority of poor kids do not commit crimes. 
The persistent offenders may come from 
a ghetto, but they often have more mon¬ 
ey than the people they rob. Some earn 
enough from selling drugs and mugging 
to buy all they want and then some. Ex¬ 
plains a juvenile thief: “You know, they 
don't wanta be wearin’ the same old 
sneakers every day They wanta change 


CRIPPLERS IN THE MUR ZONE 

Frightening enough when they are alone or in pairs, youths 
in a gang are a formidable engine of mayhem. Today’s urban 
gangs commit roughly 25% of the juvenile crime, and they 
are better organized than ever, more heavily armed and less 
queasy about the blood they spill 

Particularly in the ghetto, the gang gives a kid the struc¬ 
tured life he has never had at home or anywhere else. The 
peer piessurc to enlist is almost irresistible. Rico, 17, joined a 
Puerto Rican gang in Chicago for “protection, man, protec¬ 
tion I was a skinny little kid, and I was tired of having has¬ 
sles. You don't last long if you don't belong to a club. You 
can always count on having someone stand up for you.” A 14- 
year-old boy who committed frequent robberies in Central 
Falls, R.I., and once smashed 350 windowpanes in a factory 
says he was lured into crime because “I felt out of place. If 

CANO MEMBERS FIGHTING IN NEW YORK'S SPANISH HARLEM 
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you stand around when the other kids are doing that stuff, 
you feel like a pussy. 1 didn’t want to be a pussy" 

Nothing pussyfooted about the average gang or “click/' as 
some kids like to call it. At the top of the heap is the “prez" 
who, if he wants to stay there, had better respond to every 
threat and challenge. The “veep” supervises internal affairs, 
especially dues and initiation rituals; the “war counselor” 
plans the “rip-offs” and “gang-hits” and commands the “ge- 
siapo” squads, which consist of the enforcers; the “armorer” 
keeps the weapons functioning in a safe place such as an aban¬ 
doned building or a girl friend’s apartment. Even automatic 
and semiautomatic firearms—like M-16s and M-15s—can be 
bought or stolen. Also available for bigger bashes are hand gre¬ 
nades many decibels above the zip guns of the old days. 

The great numbers in a gang seem to suppress the last ves¬ 
tige of conscience. In New York City, members of a gang sal 
on either side of a man on the subway, stuck him with knives 
from both sides, robbed him and kept him propped up until 
they disembarked. To finish off rival mobs, gangs have in¬ 
vaded hospitals in The Bronx, and once were repelled from 
an operating room by a surgeon wielding a scalpel. 

Seattle even has a one-family gang: seven brothers, elev¬ 
en to 20. who have been arrested 192 times in the past nine 
years. Enough of the boys are always at liberty to keep up 
the family tradition. Says Seattle Police Sergeant Dick Ra¬ 
mon: “The frightening thing is that they’re going to continue 
producing misery for years and years.” 

In Los Angeles one gang is called the Cripplers (with a spe¬ 
cial auxiliary for girls known as Crippettes), because a mem¬ 
ber is initiated only after furnishing evidence that he has 
physically injured somebody. In what is close to a war zone, 
ghetto residents often eat and sleep on the floor to avoid the 
stray bullets whizzing through their windows. Joe, 17, a for¬ 
mer Crip who has gone straight because he is tired of “hus¬ 
tlin’.” says he was always stalking a rival gang member or a 
potential robbery victim. “Whenever I was shootin’ [had a 
gun], I had someone in mind. If 1 couldn’t get hum I’d get his 
| partner or a substitute.” He regrets a murder for which he 
s was never prosecuted. “I took someone’s life” Joe rpmfokc- 



Sn«aken.” Aftw bcyin« sneakers, gobs | 
of junk food, flashy clothes, a car and, \ 
pf course, guns, what cbc docs a grow, t 
ing boy need? Nothing, maybe, except a 
kicks. Mugging is like “playing a game/* 
says a youth who attends a school for 
problem kids in Manhattan. "Kids do 
it for thefiin of it." 

Qne kid, 14, and another. 17, pistol- 
whipped a woman carrying two bags of 
groceries to her home in Miami. As she 
lapsed into a fatal coma on the side¬ 
walk, they continued to kick her, then 
walked off leaving the groceries. In 
Washington, two teen-age boys went to 
the home of a 100-year-old minister and 
asked for some water. When he let them 
in, one kid tried to garrote him and then 
the other slit his throat; somehow he sur- 





WOMEN PROTECTING THEMSELVES AGAINST CRIMINAL INVADERS IN CHICAGO APARTMENT 

The victims are the very young , the old, the lame, the sick, the blind. 


vived. During a robbery in Che same city, 
in which three men were killed and one 
was seriously wounded, a 15-year-old 
armed with a machete flailed away, as 
prosecutors described it, in “wanton, 
aimless destruction " 

How can such sadistic acts—expres¬ 
sions of what moral philosophers would 
call sheer evil—be explained satisfacto¬ 
rily by poverty and deprivation? What 
is it in our society that produces such 
mindless rage? Was the 19th century 
French criminologist Jean Lacassagnc 
right when he observed that “societies 
have the criminals they deserve**? Or has 
the whole connection between crime 
and society been exaggerated 7 

Some of the usual explanations seem 
pretty limp Yes, America is a mate¬ 
rialistic society where everyone is en¬ 
couraged to accumulate as much as pos¬ 
sible. Francis Maloney, commissioner 
of the department of children and youth 
m New Haven, notes that "merchants 
are upset about shoplifting Well, all 
the goods are there on the rack to be 
taken. If you're trying to entice me 
with the tourist trap, the kid who hasn't 
money is going to take advantage too 
We contribute to the offenses that are 
committed *' 

Yes. television glorifies violence and, 
yes, America is “permissive." In Mad¬ 
ison, Wis., Dane County Judge Archie 
Simonson released a rapist. 15, into the 
custody of his family Madison, the judge 
explained, is a sexually permissive com¬ 
munity where women wear see-through 
blouses. The kid was only reacting "nor¬ 
mally/* said the judge, though the 16- 
year-old victim was wearing an unpro¬ 
vocative sweater. But surely these and 
similar arguments, which go to any 
length to hold society and not the 
individual accountable, are glib and 
shallow. 

More serious analysts point to the 
fact that, historically, rapid economic 
expansion and ethnically mixed popu¬ 
lations have produced crime—hence the 
waves of violence in the U.S. in the mid¬ 
dle and late 19th century. Another fac¬ 
tor that historically has been accompa¬ 
nied by; crime, points out Sociologist 
Marvin Wotfjjpatiig,, individual free** 


dom Some experts today argue that ju¬ 
venile crime is spreading because every¬ 
one is pushing what he considers his 
“rights'* to the utmost limits Standards 
are lowered and blurred; any behavior, 
however deviant, finds its instant de¬ 
fenders. The traditional and constrain¬ 
ing institutions of family, church and 
school have lost much of their author¬ 
ity. Says LaMar Hmpey, a University 
of Southern California criminologist 
who specializes in youth - “The 1960s saw 
the dissipation of the traditional controls 
of society There was much more free¬ 
dom of activity in all spheres, and it was 
inevitable that there would be more 
crime Also, the admission that we had 
a racist society gave some people an ex¬ 
cuse to attack that society without guilt “ 

Most important is the breakdown in 
the family. “The old saws a bout«he fam¬ 
ily are true," says Judge Seymour Gel- 
ber. who hears 1,000 delinquency cases 
a year in Dade County. Fla. “Wc look 
for quick solutions, but family stability 
is the long-term answer " Adds Detec¬ 
tive Ellen Carlyle “The parents don't 
seem to care They turn to the police 
and say. ‘Here's my problem Take care 
of it * But they must start caring for their 
children in infancy.’* 

Gelber notes that blacks commit 
75 r /r of the violent crime in Dade Coun¬ 
ty, though they constitute only 15 r / t of 
the population But Cubans make up a 
third of the county's population and ac¬ 
count for only 12 r < of the violent crime 
The judge believes the strong Cuban 
family structure explains this difference 
Adds Juan Clark, a sociologist at Miumi- 
Dade Community College- “Like the 
Chinese, the Cubans have close-knit 
families with more supervision. There 
are more three-generation families, and, 
customarily, middle- and upper-middle- 
class women do not work " But the stress 
of exile, as well as modern influences, is 
beginning to weaken Cuban families; 
gangs are forming and committing 
crimes. 

For eleven years. Ned O'Gorman, 
a poet, has run a nursery school in Har¬ 
lem where no kid is considered too far 
gone to be accepted. But G*Gorman 
claims few permanent successes; egrly 


parental influence is hard to shake. “The 
rate of failure," he says, “the return to 
the cycle that has been their lot and their 
families' lot forever, is enormous." By 
the time some youngsters reach O'Gor¬ 
man at age three or four, their lives have 
been blighted by what can only euphe¬ 
mistically be called child abuse. Not 
only is the child cuffed around, but be¬ 
cause of neglect, he risks being burned 
up in his bed, diowning in the bathtub, 
falling out the window “In his eyes," 
says O’Gorman, “is the fixed stare of 
the blasted spirit." 

Charles King, the black director of 
the Phoenix School, which provides 
therapy and schooling for 30 problem 
kids on Manhattan’s Upper West Side, 
thinks that inconsistency of family treat¬ 
ment is more damaging to children than 
unrelieved harshness First the parent 
strikes the kid, then lavishes gifts on 
him The bewildered child has no way 
of telling right from wrong. He remains 
largely illiterate because no one talks to 
him. “His language/' says King, '‘is not 
made to communicate, to establish re¬ 
lationships. It's rejection and rejection, 
it's the hell with it. The child learns that 
the only way to be heard is to kick some¬ 
body in the teeth. With violence, he sud¬ 
denly becomes a being." 

The Failed system 

The juvenile-justice system, a sieve 
through which most of these kids come 
and go with neither punishment nor re¬ 
habilitation, has become a big part of the 
problem. The system evolved over the 
past several decades on the theory that 
there is no such thing as a bad boy, or at 
least none beyond salvage. However 
horrendous his crime, he is still fit for re¬ 
habilitation, given time and patience. If 
he is underage, he is usually not photo¬ 
graphed and rarely fingerprinted. Rec¬ 
ords of his crimes are kept confidential 
and then destroyed after he becomes a 
legal adult. He is thus reborn with a tab¬ 
ula rasa —no evidence whatsoever of his 
misconduct. James Higgins, a juvenile 
judge in New Haven, reflects the atti¬ 
tude of many apologists for the system. 
"We treat delinquency/* he says, “as a 
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16-YEAR-OLD BOY IN POLICE LOCKUP IN HARLEM AFTER BEING CHARGED LAST WEEK WITH MURDER OF A TAXI DRIVER 


civil inquiry into the doings of a child. 
The court does not consider the child a 
criminal—irresponsible, perhaps, but 
not a criminal " 

When a cherubic lad of nine was 
brought into a Washington, D.C.. court 
for crippling an old woman by pushing 
her down a flight of stairs, the judge told 
the prosecutor: "I'm sorry, but nothing 
you can say will convince me that child 
is guilty." Complains Robert M Ross, a 
former assistant corporation counsel m 
Washington - "Some judges and prosecu¬ 
tors have told me they thought a third to 
half of all juvenile cases could be solved 
simply by sitting the kid down and giv¬ 
ing him a stern lecture." That attitude 
might have served well in the halcyon 
days of Huck Finn and Penrod, when 
pranks were the principal business be¬ 
fore the courts Says Judge Gelber. "The 
juvenile courts weren't conceived for the 
brutal act They were created with the 
image of Middle America." 

Aside from the shaky assumptions 
on which it rests, the juvenile court is no¬ 


toriously inefficient (see box following 
page ) Judges consider assignment to it 
not a plum but the pits. "I would rather 
die than preside in Family Court," says 
New York Criminal Court Judge Eve 
Preminger. "It’s completely unreward¬ 
ing " Cases are backed up in the over¬ 
burdened, understaffed system Com¬ 
plainants and witnesses, who are 
nervous to begin with and sometimes 
threatened by the offenders, become ex¬ 
asperated with waiting and walk out. 
Case dismissed. 

Even if the case proceeds, the deck 
is stacked in favor of the defendant. A ju¬ 
venile may not be able to read or write, 
but he can recite his Miranda rights* 
without pausing for breath. When he is 
arrested, his main effort—and his law¬ 
yer’s—is to get the case thrown out on 
some legal technicality, and he often 
succeeds. In a San Francisco police 
squad room, the cops toss darts at an un¬ 
usual board. Its rings arc labeled. In¬ 
vestigate further. Admonish, Cite, and the 
bull's-eye is Complaint withdrawn. Po¬ 
lice Lieut George Rosko 
sums up the whole juvenile 
process: "It fosters the kid's 
belief that he can beat the 
system. He goes through the 
court, comes back to the 
neighborhood, and he's a 
hero." 

Most of the youths are 
routinely released into their 
parents' custody. They are 
supposed to be on proba¬ 
tion, but overworked pro¬ 
bation officers can hardly 
give them much attention. 
Sometimes parents call the 
court and cannot even find 
out the name of the officer 
assigned to their child. In 
Providence, young crimi¬ 
nals are often given a rent 

•From ihe 1966 US. Supreme 
Court ruling that before a suspect 
can be interrogated, police must in¬ 
form him of his rights to remain si¬ 
lent and to obtain a lawyer. More 
recently, the court has ruled that 
a youth’s confession is invalid un¬ 
less it is made in the presence of • 
parent qr othqr , 


REPEAT OFFENDER, IS, IN MEMPHIS DETENTION CENTER 



allowance and sent out to make it on 
their own. One boy, 17, made it all the 
way to a flophouse alongside winos, 
junkies and prostitutes. He enjoyed the 
homelike atmosphere; if forced to move, 
he told social workers, he would return 
to prostituting himself at the train 
station. 

When even juvenile authorities de¬ 
cide a youngster is just too dangerous to 
release, nobody is quite sure what to do 
with him. Should he be sent to a pnson- 
likc facility or a more open work camp 
or juvenile home 9 The costs of correc¬ 
tional programs can be astronomical. 
New York State spends some $15,000 a 
year for every kid'in an "open" facility, 
a small, experimental psychiatric pro¬ 
gram costs $50,000 a year for each youth. 

The results have been mixed in 
states like Arizona, California and Con¬ 
necticut, where authorities have been 
farming out the inmates of large juve¬ 
nile prisons to smaller, bar less camps 
and homes. Recidivism has not declined 
among the hard-core cases, although 
some of the halfwav houses that deal 
mostly with nonviolent youngsters in a 
community setting have been effective. 
When several large detention centers in 
New York were closed on the grounds 
that rehabilitation works better in small¬ 
er places, many youths were sent to a for¬ 
estry camp outside Ithaca; soon they 
burned down the camp. 

The toughest kids manage to resist 
the most earnest efforts at rehabilitation. 
Robert Waits, a youth officer in Bos¬ 
ton. describes a typical failure with a 16- 
year-old boy: "We gave him everything 
—intensive education, group sessions, 
counseling, forestry, experimental 
camp, acting in plays. We thought we 
had turned the corner with him." So he 
was given a twelve-hour pass—only to 
disappear until he was booked for rob¬ 
bing a bank and stealing two cars. 

Juvenile authorities try to find jobs 
for offenders, but legitimate employ* 
ment often cannot match what crime 
pays. One 16-year-old, who spends the 
day in a school for delinquents in Man¬ 
hattan and the night pushing dtyga in 
Harlem, fan ukenmaimych.M Sl,090. 






in four hours ($600 is turned over to the 
distributor). He spends it almost as fast 
as he earns it, but he boasts: “Right now, 
I got $1,200 in the bank. That ain’t noth¬ 
in’ to what other people got. They have 
$10,000 to $20,000.“ 

Steps Toward cure 

No programs for juveniles are like¬ 
ly to work unless the law is first enforced. 
It is estimated that 10% of the young¬ 
sters who tangle with the law are in¬ 
corrigible offenders. By now, even many 
liberals concede that this hard core must 
be put under some kind of permanent 
constraint until age, if nothing else, 
finally mellows them. 

Phoenix Director King feels that no 
violent juvenile should be released until 
he appreciates the enormity of what he 
has done. King cites the case of a 16- 
year-old girl whose crime— murder 
—was explained to her over and over 
again. Finally, she made the connection 
between her mind and her hands—in¬ 
struments of death. At that point, she 
broke down sobbing and gradually be¬ 
gan to mend But most of the killers re¬ 
main remorseless and even bored by talk 
of their crimes 

If society is to be protected from the 
violent young, respect for punishment 
must be restored Youngsters should 
know just what to expect if they com¬ 
mit a particular crime An adult crime 
—like armed robbery, rape or murder 
—deserves adult treatment. Yet in many 
states, a juvenile cannot be tried in adult 
court for any offense. Say*, Harlem De¬ 
tective Wilson: “There are no ifs, ands 
or buts about it, the laws have to be 
changed. The idea was to protect kids 
who had minor skirmishes with the law 
from getting a record This kind of treat¬ 
ment was not made for 14- and 15-year- 
old kids who are killers ” 

The evidence suggests that a tough¬ 
er policy toward violent youths reduces 
crime. This may seem obvious, but it was 
long doubted by many social scientists 
Since Bronx courts this year started 
handing out stiffer, five- to ten-year sen¬ 
tences for robbery of elderly people, ar¬ 
rests for the offense have dropped 40^ 
After stronger juvenile laws were enact¬ 
ed and violent repeaters were finally 
jailed in New Orleans, teen-age homi¬ 
cides declined from 29 in 1973 to five in 
1975. Says District Attorney Harry Con- 
nick: “If you take a career criminal off 
the streets, his peers get the message 
They do not want to follow him.” 

In Memphis, the cases heard in ju¬ 
venile court declined from !6,191 in 
1975 to 14,174 last year; in this year’s 
first quarter, they were down another 
16%. “We are not afraid to use the word 
punish,” says Juvenile Judge Kenneth 
A. Turner, who encourages the press to 
publish the names and addresses of 
youthful lawbreakers. Speaking of first 
offenders, he says, “Every dog is enti¬ 
tled to one bite ” But he also warns them, 
“If you come back again, you'd better 


bring your toothbrush because we keep 
our word.” That word means jail for the 
second serious offense. Explains Turner: 
“Rather than simply emphasize the 
needs of the child, we also figure 
we have a paramount duly to protect 
sociery.” 

Atlanta has one of the most rapidly 
declining juvenilc-crime rates in the 
country—along with some of the strict¬ 
est judges. Chief Judge Tom Dillon in¬ 
sists that offenders be tried within ten 
days after they are indicted. “A child’s 
memory is short,” says Dillon. “The 
sooner facts are presented after the of¬ 
fense has occurred, the better it is for ev¬ 
eryone. most of all for the child.” 

With hard-core juveniles isolated, it 
will be easier to deal with the more man¬ 
ageable majority of delinquents: run¬ 
aways, truants, vandals, petty thieves. 
Most do not have to be confined, and 
they should never be put in the same 
jails or homes with rapists and murder¬ 
ers. When all types of criminals are 
mixed in the same place, the lesser of¬ 
fenders come under the influence of the 
hard core and emerge more dangerous 
and violent. 

Some juvenile courts make the pun¬ 
ishment fit the crime precisely The thief 
is forced to make restitution, he may go 
to work for the person whose property 
he has stolen or destroyed, or he may 
take some other job until the money is 
paid back. In Seattle, lesser offenders are 
put to work in hospitals, state and local 
agencies and community service proj¬ 
ects. When restitution has been made, 
they are eligible for full-time jobs with 
social service programs In Memphis, 
Judge Turner occasionally orders par¬ 
ents to subsidize their child m some cor¬ 
rectional institution. Says he “That puts 
more responsibility on parents to keep 
their kids out of trouble " 

Next to enforcing the law, nothing 
is more important than mobilizing the 
support of the community to fight crime 
Like guerrillas, criminals have to live 
off the land; if it is not congenial, they 
will move elsewhere. In Memphis, some 
900 concerned adults have volunteered 
to help with probation by befriending 
and advising problem youths. “The role 
model is a trbmendous factor in youth 
crime,” declares Judge Gelber. “The 
potential for great change is there. If 
a pimp can get to a kid, so can Walt 
Frazier.” 

A growing number of black leaders, 
including Chicago’s Jesse Jackson and 
New York Mayoral Candidate Percy 
Sutton, are trying to organize blacks in 
community crusades against crime. Last 
week people in Harlem led police to two 
youths who had used a sawed-off shot¬ 
gun to kill a taxi driver. Says Lewis Mi- 
trano. assistant district attorney in Phil¬ 
adelphia: “The black community is 
increasingly supporting the efforts of po¬ 
lice because it’s the black community 
that suffers most from youth crime and 
violence. This attitude has done more 
to combat crime than all the federal 

^.. 1 


flmds that have gone into social projects, 
important as they are.” 

The social programs that seem to 
work best are those that aim to reassert 
the youths’ individual responsibility. 
“It’s a cop-out to blame their problems 
on anything but themselves,” declares 
Michael Major, 30, director of a youth 
program in Providence called Junction, 
which has had a better than 50% suc¬ 
cess record in getting its kids out of 
crime; the usual success rale is much 
lower. Among the many roads to self-re¬ 
liance, Major has chosen scouting. As 
he puts it, “Any blue-eyed kid from sub¬ 
urbia has support from his parents and 
money for camping equipment. Inner* 
city kids don’t, but we help make the ex¬ 
perience happen. That stuff about ‘On 
my honor, I w'ill do my best’ is beautiful 
—if you can make it a reality for inner- 
city children “ 

The same philosophy guides Youth 
Development Center No. 3. which hous¬ 
es some 50 juveniles in a brownstone 
complex in Brooklyn. The kids are 
drilled in their responsibilities by res¬ 
ident counselors. The non-Freudian 
therapy does not permit them to blame 
society, family, school or friends— 
only themselves. They have a free 
will, they are told, which they should 
exercise 

The message came across to at least 
one 13-year-old boy “I got to face up to 
reality.” he says. "Some of the brothers 
in here want to play the part of the fool, 
saying that being here is everybody’s 
fault but their own. But where I am is 
me, nobody else ” 


NED O'GORMAN WITH HARLEM BOY 
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PLESHETTE AS LEE HARVEY OSWALD 



WINFIELD AS MARTIN LUTHER KINO 

Playing Martin Luther King Jr. would 
be a challenge for any actor, but for 
Paul Winfield (Sounder, Hustle) it is 
something more: the repayment of a 
debt. “If not for Martin/' he says, “1 
doubt I would have been able to make 


That haunting, half-familiar 
figure with the rifle is not Lee Har¬ 
vey Oswald, but Actor John Plesh- 
ette. Aiming an aBC-TV movie 
about him. The film shows Oswald's 
years in Russia and his life with Marina, 
but switches in a key spot to fiction. The 
script eliminates Jack Ruby and his fatal 
shot from history, leaving Oswald alive 
to go on trial—Eichmann-like—in a 







GABLE MEASURES UP TO AlOUl-JABBAR 

help from a college student who lives 
with them, grow cabbage, beans, zucchi¬ 
ni. pumpkins—just about everything for 


a success of acting. He raised black peo- glass box. The verdict on his guilt is their dinner tabic, in fact, but peanuts, 
pie’s aspirations and Changed white being kept secret from Bon Gaxxara, who “This is a completely organic garden," 


folks’ opinions." Winfield co-stars with 
Cicely Tyson (as Coretta) and Ossie Da¬ 
vis (as Martin Luther King Sr.) in NBC’s 
two-part special on King scheduled to 
air Nov. 6 and 7. Although the 1965 
Selma civil rights march, led by King, 
took place in Alabama, the cast and 
300 extras were restaging it in south¬ 
ern Georgia last week. Earlier, to get 


plays the ambitious prosecuting attor¬ 
ney, and Lome Greene, the defense attor¬ 
ney Nor does Pleshette yet know the 
fate of the character he is playing But af¬ 
ter reading and talking endlessly about 
Oswald, Pleshette concludes that he was 
“a mystery man, as much a victim as a 
villain." 


explained Joan. "We don’t even spray 
the beetles." A scarecrow decked out in 
Son Toddy's pants and motorcycle hel¬ 
met protects the crops. “Most scare¬ 
crows don’t do much good, but this one 
has kept the crows away. I think it’s the 
helmet." mused Mondale. Proudly look¬ 
ing around his garden, he added, “We 
did it all without any subsidy from 


more insight into the man whose role 
he was playing, Winfield had sought 
the advice of Martin Luther King Sr. 
Recalls Winfield wryly: “Daddy said 
to me, There was only one Martin.’ 
End of conversation." 

■ 

Washington’s best-known book¬ 
worm has stacks of new reading for the 
supper table. First Child Amy Carter, 9, 
is taking a special four-day-a-week “en¬ 
richment program" at George Washing¬ 
ton University’s reading center this sum¬ 
mer. Amy, who starts the fifth grade in 
September, and a dozen or so other 
fourth- through sixth-graders will read 
and compile handbooks on the subject 
of transportation. They will also take 
field trips to Washington's Air and 
Space Museum, ride the Metro and trav¬ 
el down the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 
on a mule-drawn barge. What were 
Amy’s qualifications to join the highly 
selective group? Well, for one thing, the 
directors felt that she showed a strong 


Actress June Gobls climbed the lad¬ 
der, drew herself up to her full 5 ft. and 
zinged a one-liner at 7-ft. 2-in. Los An¬ 
geles Laker Star Karssm AbduhJabbart 
“Want to see my touchdown?" As it hap¬ 
pened, the script of NBC-TV’s Laugh-In 
revival called for “Want to see my sky 
hook?" But nobody called personal foul. 
Gable’s gaffe is now part of the Sept. 12 
show. Kareem, loo, scores his share of 
points as a guest artist on the first of six 
monthly specials. When a y crew member 
started chatting about antique rugs dur¬ 
ing filming one day, Kareem, 30, showed 
off his rebounding skills with a quick, 
“Oh, yes. I’m very interested in antique 
rugs 1 sold Howard Cosell his first one." 
■ 

When he is not doing spadework for 
Jimmy Carter, Walter Mondale does 
some cultivating at home, donning his 
blue jeans after dinner and helping his 
wife Joan tend the family garden. In a 50 
ft. by 100 ft. plot near the comfortable 
vice-presidential mansion on Observa¬ 
tory Hill, the Mondales, with substantial 


Bob Berglond “ 
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Anthems of the Blank Generation 


SMTISN WNK-ROCK FAN SUE CATWOMAN 


ITEM: In London, Singer Johnny 
Rotten spits at the audience and cries out, 
“/ AflW you!” Sizing up Johnny's four-let¬ 
ter words, tattered clothing and generally 
repugnant personal deportment, the Brit¬ 
ish Establishment decides that it hates 
him. Johnny and his band, the Sex Pis¬ 
tols, are regularly banned from British 
radio, concert halls and clubs. Nonethe¬ 
less, the Pistols' latest single, a Jubilee di¬ 
atribe against royalty called God Save 
the Queen, is currently a bestselling rec¬ 
ord in Britain. 

ITEM: In West Hollywood, members 
of a group called the Germs try to re¬ 


deem a slow evening at the Whisky by 
smearing themselves with peanut butter . 

ITEM: In Boston, the lead singer of 
the Dead Boys takes a swan dive to the 
stage floor of a joint called The Rat. He 
wears a leather jacket and a T shirt dec¬ 
orated with swastikas. He begins to stroke 
the torn crotch of his jeans with a vibra¬ 
tor. He shrieks. "This is what love is!” 

ITEM: In New York, the up-and- 
coming Ramones decide to turn away 
from negative songs like I Don’t Wanna 
Go Down to the Basement in favor of 
the upbeat NJpw I Wanna Sniff Some 
Glue. 











LATEST FASHIONS BY THE WEIRDOS BACKSTAGE AT THE WHISKY IN WEST HOLLYWOOD 



ITEM: In Florida. Promoter Sid- 
y Drashin declares that it is only a 
itfer of time before the punk invasion 
^ins there . Says he: "Our company be - 
ves its going to break loose big . Its 
>rywhere ." 

Ye gods, the thoughtful, thirtyish 
-Beatles freak may well ask. what is 
ppening to the younger generation? 
Tokyo. Chicago and Paris, kids are 
mping. grinding, loving, hating, wail- 
; to the loud, raucous, often brutal 
inds of punk rock. For a year or so. 
nk has been flourishing in the seed- 
t rock joints—a Bowery bar called 
CiB's in New York, a dingy cavern 
led the Roxy in London, and The 
t in Boston. There, shock is chic. Mu- 
lans and listeners strut around m 
iberately torn T shirts and jeans, 
ally, the rips should be joined with 
sty pins. Another fad is baggy pants 
h a direct connection between fly 
1 pocket. These are called dumpies 
astika emblems go well with such 
fits. In London, the hair is often heav- 
greased and swept up into a cox- 
ib of blue, orange or green, or a 
iely two-lone. Pierced ears may sport 
jty pins, some made of gold or sil- 
Of late, punk chic has even been 
en up by a few high-fash ion de- 
lers. But the punkers themselves are 
inning to tone down the safety-pin 
esses of a few months a&o 
Buzz and Blast. Up on the stage 
be found a numbing array of groups 
I soloists whose names dramatize the 
ilism and brute force that have tn- 
ed the movement: Clash, Thunder- 
n. Weirdos, Dictators, Stranglers, 
■nned, and the demon-eyed New 
ker who could become the Mick Jag- 
of punk, Richard Hell. The music 
s for the gut. Even compared with 
more elemental stylings of 1950s 
c ’n’ roll—which it closely resembles 
unk rock is a primal scream. The 
>ic comes in fast, short bursts of buzz 
blast. Some groups have but two or 
te chord changes at their disposal, oc- 
onally less: last week at CBGB's a 
gling group set several unofficial rec- 
i for length of time played without 
nging chords at all. 

Even on the Bowery, lyrics are not 
owdy as in Britain. Punk there is a 
est by Britain's working-class chil- 
i. who have no memory of swing- 
London and cannot find jobs De- 
tors of punk would argue that these 
Iron are coddled by a very expen- 
welfare state and are feeling sorry 
hemselves. Still, the Sex Pistols' pile- 
ing Anarchy in the l/.K. is an an- 
i of despair. The British punk bands 
a community linked by anger and 
ration. They are, within the music 
d, a rebuke to the bourgeois excesses 
styUng?r-H>f such . 


stars as Elton John and Peter Frampton. 

Says Johnny Rotten: “The million¬ 
aire groups were singing about love and 
their own hang-ups That's stupid. You 
don’t sing about love to people on the 
dole." Blithefully. whiningly, punk says 
anything and everything. As the Sex Pis¬ 
tols chant. “God save the Queen/ She 
ain’t no human being ‘ 

Despite some of the revolting accou¬ 
terments, there is real musical value in 
much of punk rock More and more, the 
punkers find themselves being referred 
to as members of yet another New 
Wave. Sex Pistols Manager Malcolm 
McLaren regards that as highfalutin, 
calling the phrase “Establishment lan¬ 
guage, more descriptive of a new hair¬ 
style than anything else " In truth. New 
Wave does seem an apt calch-all label 
for the energetic and varied kind of mu¬ 
sic that has emerged in recent months 
from some of the young American 
bands The Ramones stick dose to basic 
rock 'n' roll, but they get better all the 
time Last week their latest single Slice- 
na is a Punk /tarAermade the Billboard 
Hot 100 chart—the first New Wave song 
to achieve that eminence. 

Television, which got us .start at 
CBGB's, wraps its big beat in mellifluous 
instrumental colors. Lead Singer Tom 
Verlaine's lyrics, like the following from 
Venus, are among rock s finest in years: 

Tight toy night, streets were so 
bright 

The world looked so thin and 
between my hones and skin 

there stood another pet son who 
was a little surprised 

to be face to face with a world so 
alive. 

I fell 

Richard Hell's Blank Generation . deliv¬ 
ered over a throbbing four-note bass os- 
tinato. is already a punk classic: 

I was sayin ' let me out of here 
before l was even born. 

It s such a gamble when you get a 
face ... 

/ belong to the blank generation. 

And I can take it or leave It each 
time. 


Sire Records' Seymour Stein, an ear¬ 
ly champion of punk, finds that the 
music reflects a mood of total indiffer¬ 
ence among the young. ‘They feel they 
had nothing to do with making the world 
the mess it is today, and they’re also not 
going to do anything to make it any bet¬ 
ter- because they can't. They come to 
the music for the sake of the music, for 
entertainment, for getting it on." 

Getting it on. of course, means love 
and sex, passions that old time rock 'n* 
roll had plenty to say about But today's 
punk rockers have no lime for euphe¬ 
misms like Chuck Berry's “ding-a-lmg." 
f oui -letter words are not spared And 
when Thundertrain bawls, "I’m hot,hot, 
hot. hot for teacher." there is no missing 
the point. The 1970s have been dominat¬ 
ed by graduates of the 1960s rock era 
Paul Simon and Paul McCartney 
moving out on their own, groups like the 
Rolling Slones, the Grateful Dead and 
Jefferson Starship rambling on as before. 
The New Wave seems to be saying. "The 
superstars are dead Long live the super- 
stars.” Down with the smooth confec¬ 
tions of commercial rock, even the 
harmless purr of disco. Says one punk 
devotee: "Disco was the final straw.” 
Willie ("Loco”) Alexander, leader of a 
Boston band, revels in the studied tough¬ 
ness, calculated cool and throbbing 
boom-boom of the New Wave. Says he: 
“Punk looks right at you and says some¬ 
thing ” 

That something has until recent 
months been too aggressive for the rec¬ 
ord companies, who in turn have to bear 
in mind the strictures of radio. Signing 
with Private Stock Records, the group 
Blnndie agreed to change “sex-offender” 
to "ex-offender ” Not all New Wave 
groups are going to be that docile. The 
aura of rebellion is crucial to punk’s 
pleasure. Swing-bred parents of the 
1950s may have found Elvis Presley cor¬ 
rupt (as did CBS-TV, which cut him off 
above the pelvis), but the kids loved him 
Folk- and rock-bred parents of the 1970s 
may not love the Dead Boys, but a lot of 
the kids do. The biggest catastrophe for 
punk rock would of course be huge suc¬ 
cess. How does a rebel maintain his pose 
while earning Si million a year'? 



POLICY 


Saudi Arabia’s Growing Petropower 


"Never before in history has a coun¬ 
try had to introduce electricity, running 
water, telephones . telex and color televi¬ 
sion all at the sapte time 

So muses one Saudi Arabian busi¬ 
nessman about his country’s frenetic 
pace of development His comments 
point to a paradox of swiftly growing im¬ 
portance for the world economy By 
many of the standard measures of pow¬ 
er. Saudi Arabia should be a weak state. 
Its population is sparse only 7 5 mil¬ 
lion people in a country twice the size 
of Western Europe Its army is tiny, a 
mere 35,000 men Economically, the 
country is only in the beginning stages 
of industrialism. It suffers from what 
elsewhere would be debilitating inflation 
(prices are rising about 40% a year), and 
so many of its workers are illiterate that 
it is heavily dependent on imported for¬ 
eign laborers. 

Vast R starves. Yet m a world 
menaced by the specter of energy short¬ 
ages. Saudi Arabia possesses one source 
of power that far outweighs all its draw¬ 
backs: a pool of oil so vast that it may al¬ 
most equal the combined reserves of the 
Western Hemisphere and the Soviet 
Union According to one current study, 
whether the world starts running short 
of oil to power its machinery as early as 
1981 or considerably later in the cen¬ 
tury depends primarily on how rapidly 
the Saudis choose to pump out their 
crude And high prices for the petro¬ 
leum have given the Saudis an enormous 
pile of cash—reserves rocketed from 
SO 7 billion in 1970 to $27 8 billion last 
April- that confers tremendous lever¬ 
age in world finance. 

Accordingly, Saudi Arabia is emerg¬ 
ing from decades of isolation to exer¬ 
cise a powerful influence for stability m 
the Middle East, and is becoming the 
closest and most helpful ally of the U S. 


among the Arab nations. Economically, 
the Saudis demonstrated their clout last 
week by forcing the majority of the 13 
members of the Organization of Petro¬ 
leum Exporting Countries to forgo a 
scheduled 5% hike in oil prices In De¬ 
cember the Saudis split OPF.C by refus¬ 
ing to go along with its decision to raise 
prices by 10% on Jan J and another 
5% on July 1, instead, the Saudis and 
their allies in the United Arab Emir¬ 
ates posted only one 5% raise 

OPEC’s decision not to make the 
July 1 boost was part of a compromise 
to mend the schism For their part, the 
Saudis and the Emirates will boost their 
prices to the general opec level (wheth¬ 
er all at once or in stages still w'as not. 
clear at week's end). Though that means 
oil w ill cost more in the second half of 
this year than in the first, the winners 
were clearly the Saudis -and to some 
extent consumers The Saudis are fond 
of pointing out that if everybody settles 
now at 10%, the price of Middle East 
oil for the full year will average lower 
than it would if they had stayed at 5% 
and everybody else had gone up 15% 
President Carter expressed satisfac¬ 
tion at OPEC’s restraint and said he 
hoped oil prices would remain stable for 
the rest of the year He can rely for help 
on a special relationship, grounded in 
mutual self-interest, that is developing 
between the U S. and Saudi Arabia To 
a degree, the Carter Administration’s 
demands for Israeli withdrawal from 
the occupied areas taken in the 1967 war 
represent Washington's growing aware¬ 
ness of the need to keep good relations 
with the Saudis and other moderate Ar¬ 
abs. The U S.-Saudi relationship is based 
on a simple proposition: American pro¬ 
tection for a country that, though it is 
rapidly buying modern arms, is still vir¬ 
tually undefended, in return for Saudi 
petroleum 


ARAMCO'S PIPELINE CROSSES THE DESERT NEAR THE BUCOLIC OASIS OF RIYADH 


The Saudis have more oil than even 
the present figures on proven reserves 
(110 billion bbl.) indicate. Last year Sau¬ 
di Arabia passed the U.S. to become the 
world’s second largest oil producer, and 
this year it may overtake the Soviet 
Union to become No. 1. Even so, as the 
country’s suave Oil Minister. Ahmed 
Zaki Yamani, told Time Correspondent 
Wilton Wynn, “In the past year we dis¬ 
covered more oil than we produced. In 
the future, we will double our reserves ” 
At present the country is producing 
about 9 million bbl. a day, but Frank 
Jungers, chairman of Aramco. the once 
American-owned consortium, says: 
“We’re headed for 16 million bbl. daily 
production capacity by 1982.” Aramco 
will be 100% bought out by the Saudi 
government by year's end, but its Amer¬ 
ican management has been retained. 

Safeguarding Investments. As 
the latest opec episode demonstrates, 
the Saudis can be expected to wield their 
petropower prudently Some of the oth¬ 
er Arab oil producers want to use oil as 
a means of bringing the West to its knees 
and destroyingTsrael in the process But 
the Saudis want to keep their custom¬ 
ers healthy so that they can sell them 
plenty of oil Also, as strict Muslims and 
fervent anti-Communists. they fear that 
an economic crisis in the West could so 
weaken Saudi Arabia's supporters that 
their own country would be vulnerable 
to Communist designs. Since the Saudis 
cannot possibly spend all their petrodol 
Jars at home, they have to make enor 
mous investments in Western Europe 
and the US ($14 billion in U.S finan 
cial securities alone). They want to safe 
guard those investments. 

Because of their vast size and huge 
needs, the U.S. and Saudi Arabia are 
ideal economic trading partners. Saudi 
Arabia wants just about everything the 
U.S. has—and lots of it The Saudis are 
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striving to develop a modern defense 
system, and this year they will spend 
$10.7 billion on weapons, many from the 
U.S. The U.S. is building coastal defense 
vessels for the fledgling Saudi navy and 
training the crews. American firms have 
contracts totaling $17 billion for goods 
and services sold to Saudi Arabia. Thir¬ 
ty thousand Americans are now work¬ 
ing in Saudi Arabia, at jobs ranging from 
installing computers to searching for 
new oil deposits. Saudi purchases from 
the U.S. are running so high that—ac¬ 
cording to Saudi estimates—the jobs of 
600,000 American factory workers are 
directly dependent on those sales. As the 
Saudi development plan picks up mo¬ 
mentum, the number could grow to 2 
million by 1980. 

The policy of partnership is support¬ 
ed by King Khalid ibn Abdul Aziz, who 
succeeded the slain Faisal ibn Abdul 
Aziz al Saud in 1975, and the older men, 
mostly royal princes, who run many of 
the ministries. But the men who breathe 
life into the policy are a lively, hard-driv¬ 
ing group of young technocrats whose at¬ 
titudes are shaping the country They 
are known as the '‘American Mafia," be¬ 
cause they were educated in the U S 
The best known of the group is Yama- 
ni, 47, who studied at Harvard. Not a 
member of the numerous royal family 
(there are more than 3,000 princes), 
Yamani is a superb technocrat who 
combines an encyclopedic knowledge of 
the world oil industry and markets with 
political insight and dramatic flair 

Other American Mafia members 

► Prince Saud, 36, a son of the late 
King Faisal and a 1965 economics grad¬ 
uate of Princeton, is now Foreign Min¬ 
ister. Tall and spare, he bears a striking 
resemblance to his father. The prince 
worked his way up in the Ministry of Pe¬ 
troleum, where he became Yamani’s 
deputy before switching over in 1975 to 
foreign affairs. 

► Ghazi al-Qusaibi, 37, Minister of 
Industry and Electricity, received his 
master's degree in international rela¬ 
tions from the University of Southern 
California. A big. round-faced man. 


Qusaibi wears thick-lensed glasses be¬ 
cause, as he explains, "when I was a 
child in Al Hasa province. 1 almost went 
blind as we had no medical facilities." 
He presides over the single largest in¬ 
dustrial project in history: the construc¬ 
tion of an $11 billion gas-gathering proj¬ 
ect that will take the natural gas flared 
away at Saudi wells and liquefy it for 
shipment abroad. 

► Hisham Nazir, a graduate of the 
University of California at Berkeley, is 
Minister of Planning. That makes him 
boss of the world’s Largest and most am¬ 
bitious development plan a five-year, 
$142 billion scheme to build plants, 
roads and housing. 

► Abdel Aziz Qoreishi, another 
Southern Cal graduate, is governor of 
the Saudi Monetary Agency, a position 
equivalent to chairman of the U.S Fed¬ 
eral Reserve Board 

► Prince Mohamed, another son of 
Faisal and a business-administration 
graduate of Menlo College in California, 
is the chief of Saudi Arabia’s water-de¬ 
salination agency. He must grapple with 
his country's Midas-like curse, wherever 
explorers drill for water, oil shoots up 
The prince directs a $12 billion program 
to build 35 desalination plants in five 
years that would produce 600 million 
gal. of fresh water daily 

Inevitably, Saudi Arabia’s quick¬ 
ened economic pace is creating severe 
problems So far. the progress of the de¬ 
velopment plan has been uneven short¬ 
ages of labor, port congestion and hous¬ 
ing problems kept the Saudis from 
spending money as quickly as they 
would like. But Nazir is making break¬ 
throughs One example, a crash pro¬ 
gram to improve the ports has cut wait¬ 
ing time for unloading ships from 90 
days last year to almost zero. Says 
Finance Minister Mohamed Abdel- 
Kheil: "The textbooks used to speak of 
the need for land, labor and capital, but 
we have to add another factor: time " 

As more than 1.5 million foreign 
workers have arrived to labor on devel¬ 
opment projects, rents have soared 
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600% in 18 months to ridiculous levels. 
A house in Jedda rents for $2,200 a 
month. Foreign firms are required to 
bring along prefab housing for their 
workers. Turnover is high among for¬ 
eign workers. The Saudis imported thou¬ 
sands of Egyptians only to see them 
leave after saving up their high wages 
for a few months. Europeans and Amer¬ 
icans are often bored by austere moral 
standards imposed by Saudi Arabia’s as¬ 
cetic Wahabi sect of Islam 

Ultralavish consumption, a hall¬ 
mark of Saudi royalty until frugal Fai¬ 
sal put an end to such waste, has been 
resumed with a vengeance by the new¬ 
ly rich private Saudis For a Saudi mil¬ 
lionaire, a Learjet is a must—even if he 
does not need it He must own houses 
abroad, in London, Paris. Switzerland 
and the U S. Rich Saudis also have a 
weakness for stretched-out Mercedes 
cars with built-in bars at $75,000 each. 

One of the greatest status symbols 
is heavy drinking Boo/c is strictly pro¬ 
hibited in Saudi Arabia, but vast num¬ 
bers spend their new riches on getting 
smashed every day This is a sign of great 
wealth, since bootleg Scotch sells for 
$120 a bottle One Saudt businessman 
risked penalties by importing his whis¬ 
ky disguised as crated furniture. One day 
a worried customs official called him 
from the airport. "You’d better come 
and pick up your crate of furniture 
quickly.” he warned "It’s leaking " 


Piling Up 
Money 

Saudi Arabia's 
international lit 
reserves 23.3! 


(including gold, 
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TRADE 

Rumbles over 

Passions are quickly stirred by eco¬ 
nomic issues like inflation and unem¬ 
ployment, but few people fret over the 
nation’s balance of trade. Yet so far this 
year, imports into the U.S. have outrun 
exports so much as to create a monu¬ 
mental trade deficit. Last week the Gov¬ 
ernment reported that the deficit in 
May, $1.2 billion, was the smallest of 
the year, largely because of lower im¬ 
ports of oil and coffee and a boost in ex¬ 
ports of machinery. Even so, during the 
first five months of 1977 imports raced 
$9.8 billion ahead of exports. Estimates 


a Wider Gap 

dollars. Indeed, much of the money 
spent on imports finds its way back to 
the U.S. in investments. Even so, Blu- 
menthal agrees that the U S. cannot fuel 
the world economy alone. The Admin¬ 
istration has been calling on Germany, 
Japan, Switzerland and other relatively 
prosperous countries either to revalue 
their currencies or to expand their econ¬ 
omies to take in more imports. So far, 
Germany, with a trade surplus last year 
of $14 billion, has refused to budge for 
fear of igniting inflation Japan, with a 
surplus of $10 billion, has been moving 


IN: Brazilian cofpee at new Orleans put the deficit for the entire year as high only reluctantly to revalue; last week the 
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1976. The figures have set off 
a debate within the Carter 
Administration about just 
how serious the situation 
really is 

Although no one consid¬ 
ers such a mammoth trade 
gap desirable, the Treasury 
Department contends that it 
is no cause for alarm and 
even has a favorable side- 
it helps the economies of oth¬ 
er nations. In opposition, 
the Commerce Department, 
some congressional leaders 
and bankers are deeply wor¬ 
ried that the deficit signals a 
loss of U.S. competitive mus¬ 
cle m world markets Wis¬ 
consin Democrat Henry 
Reuss, chairman of the 
House Banking Committee, 


the dollar 

Blumenthal adamantly denies that 
the U.S. is reverting to the 1960s policy 
of “benign neglect” of dollar outflows. 
Last week he called for more vigorous 
Government support of American ex¬ 
porters through loans and improved 
marketing information In addition, say 
Treasury officials, the U.S is trying to 
cut its foreign oil bill in two ways- 1) by 
seeking to impose an oil-conserving en¬ 
ergy program, which is now before Con¬ 
gress, and 2) by quickening the flow of 
crude through the recently opened Alas¬ 
ka pipeline 

Costly Deficits. Yet the critics are 
not satisfied that the Treasury views the 
trade imbalances seriously. Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce Frank Weil ar¬ 
gues that deficits are costing Americans 
sales and jobs—and that oil imports are 
not the only cause of trouble. Another 
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goes so far as to accuse the 
Treasury of “singing a happy song while 
the ship is sinking.” 

In the Treasury’s view, a prime rea¬ 
son for the deficit is that the U.S. econ¬ 
omy is expanding faster than those of 
Western Europe, Canada, Japan, Mex¬ 
ico, Brazil and other countries that are 
large markets for U.S exports. This con¬ 
dition has held down purchases of 
American goods while spurring U.S. de¬ 
mand for imports, notably oil. The na¬ 
tion’s foreign oil bill this year is esti¬ 
mated to be $40 billion, about a third of 
all imports. It is these inevitably rising 
oil imports, according to Treasury Sec¬ 
retary W. Michael Blumenthal, that are 
causing the widening trade gap. 

Treasury officials also contend that 
by piling up deficits the U.S. is provid¬ 
ing stimulus for international trade and 
helping to reinvigorate the still sluggish 
world economy. The deficits, say Trea¬ 
sury experts, do not pose an immediate 
monetary threat to the U.S. because for¬ 
eigners view the UJS. aa a basically 
healthy economyahdfi-c willing to hold 


problem, says Weil, is that the share of 
world trade held by American manu¬ 
factured goods has fallen from a peak 
of 21 2% in 1975 to 20.3% last year He 
notes that only 25,000 of the nation's 
300.000 manufacturingcompanies are in 
the export business—and a mere 250 ac¬ 
count for about 85% of all U.S. exports. 

Representative Reuss has another 
worry. Says he. “The real danger is that 
if we go on with $24 billion trade def¬ 
icits, it will ultimately be interpreted 
abroad as a decline in the U.S. world 
competitive position.” That in turn 
could lead foreigners, notably Arab oil 
producers, to dump their huge holdings 
of U S. currency. Likely results: a dan¬ 
gerous decline in the dollar’s value, a dis¬ 
ruption of money markets and a drop 
in world trade. 

Last month the Basel-based Bank 
for International Settlements, which 
serves major central banks, warned that 
continued giant U.S. deficits would 
pump altogether too much money into 
the world monetary system and lead to 
a ncwround of devastating inflation. 








Specifically, Alexandre Lamfalussy, the 
bank’s chief economist, fears that the 
deficits will eventually weaken the dol¬ 
lar, giving the oil-producing countries an 
excuse to raise prices more than they 
otherwise would. Rimmer de Vries, 
economist at the Morgan Guaranty 
Trust Co., is concerned about U S. ef¬ 
forts to prod Germany and Japan into 
a major revaluation of their currencies. 
Says de Vries: “If the main problem is 
too high a level of U.S. oil imports, the 
solution should be to cut that level. We 
can't solve the energy imbalance by hav¬ 
ing Japan revalue. It's illogical.” 

The mounting criticism of the trade 
deficit is putting the Administration m 
a difficult bind If Blumenthal and oth¬ 
ers cannot persuade Germany and 
Japan to share some of the burden with 
the U S. by accepting more imports. 
President Carter may have to narrow 
the trade gap by accepting a less ex¬ 
pansionary economic policy for the U S 


AUTOS 

Green Light for Air Bags 

Each day m the U.S . an average of 
130 people die in auto accidents—the 
equivalent of a major air crash every 48 
houis l ast week the Government took 
its boldest step yet in trying to reduce 
the carnage. Secretary of Transportation 
Brock Adams ordered automakers to be¬ 
gin installing air bags or other “passive 
restraint" safety devices on big cars by 
the 1982 model-year ana on all cars by 
1984 Said Adams "Tex') many people 
have needlessly been injured or killed 
in crashes where passive restraints could 
have saved them l cannot in good con¬ 
science be a party to further, unneces¬ 
sary delay " 

Adams estimated that the devices 
will save 9,000 lives each year because 
drivers cannot avoid using them (some 
H0 (/ c of drivers and passengers do not 
buckle their lap and shoulder belts now) 
Air bags do not require a motorist to do 
anything, they inflate instantly upon the 
impact of a collision, keeping the driver 
and front-seal passengers from being 
hurled against the dashboard or wind¬ 
shield To be fully effective, however, an 
air-bag system should be supplemented 
with a lap belt—which is not passive. 
Only one other passive-restraint system 
exists, a shoulder harness that automat¬ 
ically protects the driver when the door 
is closed 

Adams' decision went well beyond 
one by his predecessor, William Cole¬ 
man, who in January got a commitment 
from General Motors and Ford that they 
would make 440,000 air-bag-equipped 
cars starting in fall 1979. But it did not 
end the nine-year debate over the bags 
Ralph Nader, who together with other 
consumerists and the Allstate Insurance 
Co. had lobbied hard for the bags, was 
disappointed by the four- to six-year 
lead time granted automakers to install 
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SAFETY DEVICE INFLATING AND DEFLATING (ELAPSED TIME: 1/2STH OF A SECOND) 

Passive restraint for the 80% who do not buckle seat belts. 


the devices Sniffed Nader: “If the in¬ 
dustry can build a Mustang in 30 
months, it could be speeded up to in¬ 
stall air bags and belts." 

Though Detroit automakers have 
been opposed to air bags, their reaction 
was mixed GM and Ford sounded as if 
they were tired of fighting. GM pleaded 
that they would “do the best possible 
job” to comply with the ruling; Ford Vice 
President Herbert Misch praised Adams 
for the long lead time 

Without Evidence. But Chrysler 
grumped that Adams' decision would 
“force the American people to pay tri¬ 
ple the cost for a second-best safety sys¬ 
tem." It charged that Adams "ignored 
his own agency's data, which show that 
present scat belts will save 50 r t more 
lives than air bags"—assuming, of 
course, that seat belts are consistently 
used American Motors said the ruling 
was made "without clear evidence of 
[the bags'] lifesaving effectiveness over 
present belt systems landl is a multi- 
billion-dollar gamble w'ith consumers’ 
money " 

Adams' ruling also faces attack in 
Congress, which in 1974 gave itself the 
right to veto any such decisions by the 
Transportation Department within 60 
days The Secretary had barely made 
his announcement when Bud Shuster, a 
Pennsylvania Republican, introduced a 
resolution in the House to overturn the 
decision. He cited, among other things, 
the bags' cost. Detroit automen have es¬ 
timated that a reliable bag system would 
add $200 to $300 to the price of a car; 
the Government’s figure is about half 
that. Indications are, however, that Con¬ 
gress will go along with the ruling. 

The biggest problem with air bags 
so far is that they have not sold well: 
GM last year dropped bags as an op¬ 
tional extra on Cadillacs and other large 
cars because so few people bought them. 
The evidence is good for the effective¬ 
ness of bags in saving lives and min¬ 
imizing injuries in city and highway traf¬ 


fic, in 92 crash situations involving cars 
equipped with air bags, most of the driv¬ 
ers escaped with either no injuries or 
only minor ones. Detroit still faces the 
necessity of perfecting a bag system that 
will work flawlessly every time, even 
years after the car has left the factory. 
With a defective bag, the driver would 
be unprotected—and automakers would 
spend more time than ever defending 
themselves against lawsuits. 


LABOR 

Wimpy Takes Command 

"Were perceived as a middle-class 
lobby protecting our own ass " 

That dour view of U S unions comes 
from the newest member of their high 
command, William f“Wimpy") Winpi- 
singer. Last week he became president 
of the 910.000-member International 
Association of Machinists, a union that 
rarely makes headlines but ranks as fifth 
largest in the nation and third biggest 
in the AIL-CIO. As I A M chief, Win- 
pisinger, 52. automatically becomes a 
member pf the labor federation's 35- 
man executive council. There he will be 
in a position to fight against what he re¬ 
gards as Big Labor’s drawbacks, stag¬ 
nating union membership, growing con¬ 
servatism, weakening political clout 
—and George Meany. 

With his rimless glasses, thinning 
gray hair and predilection for while belts 
and shoes, Winpisinger hardly looks the 
part of a radical labor leader; nor do 
his background and hobbies fit the im¬ 
age of a firebrand The son of a Cleve¬ 
land printer. Wimpy started as a diesel 
mechanic, slowly worked his way up the 
I.A.M. ladder and today maintains a 
complete mechanical shop in his home 
in Wheaton. Md, where he repairs 
neighbors' lawn mowers as well as his 
own Oldsmobile and Chevy. But he is 



on© labor leader Who states proudly: *1 
don't mind being called a lefty. We're 
being centered to death." And in par¬ 
ticular, he openly advises Meany, who 
is 82, to step down as AFL-CIO president 
when the federation convenes in Los 
Angeles in December. Says Winpisirrg- 
er: "I have immense respect for George 
Meany, but there comes a time when 
every man passes the apex of his ca¬ 
reer, and it’s all downhill after that. 
When the polls rate labor just behind 
Richard Nixon and just ahead of used- 
car salesmen, you know something 
needs to be changed " 

Meany may not take the advice; 
even if he does retire in December, his 
successor as afl-cio president would 
surely be Lane Kirkland, 55, the fed¬ 
eration’s secretary-treasurer and also a 
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"I don't mind being called a lefty." 

strong conservative. But either Meany 
or Kirkland may find the executive 
council something other than the rub¬ 
ber stamp thai it has become; Winpi- 
singer is expected to be a catalyst for 
change. At least four members are like¬ 
ly to vote with him to reform afl-cio 
policies: Murray Finley, president of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, Sol 
Chaikin, president of the Ladies Gar¬ 
ment Workers; Glenn Watts, chief of the 
Communications Workers, and Jerry 
Wurf, head of the American Federation 
of State, County and Municipal Employ¬ 
ees. Two more possible recruits for a lib¬ 
eral coalition are Lloyd McBride, new 
president of the United Steelworkers, 
and Douglas Fraser, who is expected to 
lead the United Auto Workers back into 
the AFL-CIO. 


• legislatively, Winpisinger would 
have the AFL-CIO lobby for broad social 
goals, like national health insurance, 
rather than concentrate on parochial 
measures Like the common-situs pick¬ 
eting bill. He also would blunt Meany's 
hard anti-Communist line in foreign 
policy. Further Winpisinger wants to 
start a drive to organize blacks and oth¬ 
er minorities (I.A.M. membership has 
dropped 100,000 in the past ten years) 
In general, says Wimpy, union members 
are not so conservative as they are be¬ 
lieved to be: "They are not comfortable 
with the idea that they’re supposed to 
hate people on welfare." 

Winpisinger also would take a soft¬ 
er line on defense. Though the matter 
is somewhat academic after President 
Carter’s decision last week, Winpising- 
er’s own union is on record as favoring 
the B-l bomber. But, he says, “person¬ 
ally and morally I’m absolutely opposed 
to the B-l." In almost any other coun¬ 
try, Winpisinger's agenda would scarce¬ 
ly seem all that far left. That it seems 
radical in the U.S. is a true measure of 
the labor conservatism that Wimpy in¬ 
tends to change 


OPINION 

Kissinger’s Complaint 

As Secretary of State m a generally 
pro-business Republican Administra¬ 
tion, Henry Kissinger had an unusual 
opportunity to observe how American 
corporations operate abroad. Last week 
Kissinger, now a professor at George¬ 
town University, had some unflattering 
comments on the subject. Speaking be¬ 
fore a blue-ribbon panel of businessmen 
at a seminar staged by Georgetown’s 
Center for Strategic and International 
Studies, Kissinger dismissed as an “ab¬ 
surdity'* the Marxist contention that 
American executives use the U.S. Gov¬ 
ernment to help them impose economic 
imperialism on foreign countries. His 
reason, businessmen are too shortsight¬ 
ed to be so Machiavellian—indeed, too 
myopic to call on the American Gov¬ 
ernment for legitimate help. 

In what seemed like a sweeping gen¬ 
eralization, Kissinger said, “Business 
has no perception of its long-range in¬ 
terests.” Most corporations, he insisted, 
“never have a strategy to affect the over¬ 
all political environment abroad”; in¬ 
stead, their executives think “it is smart 
politics to placate at almost any cost” 
the governments of foreign countries. 
Moreover, he said, when multinationals 
do get into trouble overseas—for exam¬ 
ple, when they are threatened with ex¬ 
propriation by other countries—they 
wait until the eleventh hour before seek¬ 
ing State Department help. “They come 
to us in their extremity, usually when 
they have been taken over. If we [the 
State Department] did do something 
and the host government started nego¬ 
tiations, business usually took the firet 


windfall that came along and inn/ 
if you said anything to them, they would 
give you a great lecture about free 
enterprise." 

In general, said Kissinger, in a com¬ 
ment that seemed to apply to U.S. cor¬ 
porate dealings at home as well as 
abroad, “businessmen's conception of 
how to influence Government is that 
when they are in deep trouble they send 
some lobbyist around to promote some 
limited specific objective that pays off 
very rapidly. Labor is far more intel¬ 
ligent. I know of no business that has a 
long-term research organization and a 
long-term ability to work with Congress 
and the Executive Branch when there 
is no pressure.” 

Long-Range Strategy. Business¬ 
men attending the seminar were quick 
to issue rebuttals. PepsiCo Chairman 
Donald Kendall noted that Kissinger 
has confessed that economics is not ex¬ 
actly his forte and suggested that com¬ 
menting on how U.S. corporations con¬ 
duct themselves abroad is not either. On 
the point of long-range strategy, Ken¬ 
dall pointed out that he began negoti¬ 
ating with the Soviet government in 
1969, about when Kissinger himself did, 
and is still at it (PepsiCo has developed 
a lucrative business bottling soft drinks 
in Russia). Nathaniel Samuels, a direc¬ 
tor of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., asserted that 
one reason businessmen do not call on 
the U.S. Government for help abroad is 
that such a request often is “an invi¬ 
tation to trouble.” 

Arthur Stupay, a Cleveland broker 
and former multinational executive who 
was not at the seminar, offers a fuller de¬ 
fense Says he: “American businessmen 
in some ways are more sophisticated in 
managing foreign operations than the 
State Department. U S. businessmen 
live longer in a country and know the 
customs and culture more intimately 
than State Department people.” If busi¬ 
nessmen do not ask the Government for 
help when they get into trouble abroad, 
Stupay adds, it is because “they have 
contacts that they think are better 
informed.” 


INVESTMENT 

Equitable Alchemy 

Few organizations in American so¬ 
ciety are endowed with such a comple¬ 
ment of criminals, confidence men, 
rogues and ruffians as the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters. And no¬ 
where within that fraternity was rapac¬ 
ity more apparent than in the manage¬ 
ment—most people would call it 
mismanagement—of the union's $1.4 
billion Central States, Southeast and 
Southwest pension fund. Under the 
guidance of both icy Jimmy Hoffa and 
shuffling Frank Fitzsimmons, trustees 
treated the fund as a pot of honey to be 
ladled liberally to friends and acquaint¬ 
ances. Now. after a two-year investiga- 






tion by the Department of Labor and a 
threat by the Internal Revenue Service 
to revoke the fund’s tax-exempt status, 
Fitzsimmons and his pals have been 
forced to resign from the fund’s board 
of trustees, and management of the as¬ 
sets has been entrusted to the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society. “Our only re¬ 
quirement was that they settle on a rec¬ 
ognized. independent financial manag¬ 
er,” says Labor Department Spokesman 
John Leslie, “and Equitable is as rec¬ 
ognized and independent as you can 
get.” Concurs Teamsters Lawyer John 
Nellis: “The days of the juicy scandals 
and relationships are over.” 

Tough Job. That should be good 
news for the 384,000 Teamsters who 
stand to collect pensions from the fund 
and who have watched thrir leaders frit¬ 
ter away a substantial amount of its as¬ 
sets. An examination of the funds lat¬ 
est annual report, filed with the 
Government in December 1976. reveals 
a lopsided investment portfolio with 
$108 million in cash, $193 million-worth 
of common stocks and debt securities, 
and a huge $833 million in real estate 


and mortgages. Equitable's tough job 
will be to change those investments so 
that real estate and mortgages represent 
no more than half the assets. The big in¬ 
surance company, which has overall 
fiduciary responsibility for the fund, will 
be aided by four co-managers: Crocker 
National Bank, Mercantile National 
Bank at Dallas, Lazard Freres, the New 
York City investment banking compa¬ 
ny. and Victor Palmieri & Co , a Los An¬ 
geles and Washington asset manage¬ 
ment firm. 

One look at the fund's real estate 
mess frightened away Lomas & Nettle- 
ton, a Dallas real estate financing com¬ 
pany that had been invited in as a co¬ 
manager Among the hundreds of 
obligations are loans to owners of race 
tracks, jai-alai frontons, boat slips, ten¬ 
nis courts and a $5 million mortgage on 
Ohio’s Cathedral of Tomorrow, whose 
minister. Sawdust Evangelist Rex Hum- 
bard, likes to exhort. “You'd better 
straighten out and fly right with God." 
Last year $52 million was on loan to 
“parties-in-interest," meaning institu¬ 
tions or individuals who have business 


or fiduciary relations with the fond; 55 
loans were classified as “uncollectible” 
and 26 were in outright default. A gen¬ 
erous proportion of the loans was grant¬ 
ed on especially favorable terms, with 
minimal payments for years and a big 
“balloon” upon termination. On one 
$4.8 million loan to a fund asset man¬ 
ager. Alexander Butcher, repayment of 
$4.2 million is deferred until 1986. 

Chic Oasis. To compound the prob¬ 
lem, the fund’s old trustees placed a lot 
of trust—and money—in a few individ¬ 
uals. At one point, Allen Glick, a boy¬ 
ish businessman who controls the Star¬ 
dust and Fremont casino-hotels in 
Nevada through Argent Corp., owed 
$146 million. He has since turned back 
some California and Texas properties 
and reduced his obligations to about $90 
million. His casinos are being investi¬ 
gated by the Clark County (Las Vegas) 
district attorney and the Nevada Gam¬ 
ing Control Board following charges 
that substantial sums were skimmed 
from the slot machines. La Costa Land 
Co., which owns the La Costa, the chic 
California oasis where Fitzsimmons has 
golfed with former President Richard 
Nixon, owes the fund $66.6 million. Ac¬ 
cording to the latest annual report, al¬ 
most half of these loans were classified 
as “uncollectible.” 

Equitable and the new managers 
must also face the unpleasant fact that 
the fund, which pays out about $21 mil¬ 
lion every month to 74,000 retirees, may 
be actuarially unsound. According to 
Daniel Shannon, who supervised asset 
management for a short period, long¬ 
term commitments to the union's 384,- 
000 fund participant members may ex¬ 
ceed assets by as much as $5 billion. To 
close the gap, says Shannon, employers 
must increase their contributions by 
20%, to $37 a month, while the rank and 
filers will have to work 30 years instead 
of 20 to gain their maximum pensions. 


Divorced. Bob Dylan, 36, folk-rock 
superstar: and Sara Dylan, 34; after elev¬ 
en years of marriage, five children; in 
Santa Monica, Calif. 

m 

Died. Sue Kaufman, 50. journalist 
and author < Diary of a Mad Housewife , 
Falling Bodies ): in Manhattan. Diary , a 
novel that explored the vulnerabilities 
and frustrations of a sophisticated young 
couple trying to make it in Manhattan, 
was later a successful movie. 

■ 

Died. Velma (“Wild Horse Annie”) 
Johnston, 65, redoubtable leader of the 
campaign to preserve wild-horse herds 
in the West; apparently of cancer; in 
Reno. Johnston's lobbying efforts result¬ 
ed in the 1959 “Wild Horse Annie Law,” 
a federal statute prohibiting the hunt¬ 
ing of wild horses from aircraft and 
trucks, and the 1971 “Wild Free Roam¬ 
ing Horse and Burro Act,” which gave 
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the animals further protection. She was 
president of both whoa (Wild Horse 
Organized Assistance Inc.) and the In¬ 
ternational Society for the Protection of 
Mustangs and Burros 
■ 

Died. Walter Kennedy. 65, longtime 
(1963-75) commissioner of the National 
Basketball Association: of cancer; in 
Stamford, Conn. During his tenure, bas¬ 
ketball became almost as popular as 
baseball and football, a competitive 
American Basketball Association was 
organized, and players became some of 
the highest-salaried men in the U S. 

■ 

Ditd. Irving H Saypol, 71. justice 
of the New York State Supreme Court 
who was federal prosecutor in the 1951 
espionage-conspiracy trial of Julius and 
Ethel Rosenberg; of cancer; in Manhat¬ 
tan. As U.S. Attorney for the Southern 
District of New York, Saypol also su¬ 


pervised cases against AJger Hiss, Ju¬ 
dith C'oplon and top U S. Communist 
leaders. 

■ 

Died. Elena (“Magda”) Lupescu. 81. 
longtime mistress and later wife of Ru¬ 
mania's ex-King Carol; in Estoril, Por¬ 
tugal. Daughter of a Jewish pharmacist. 
Lupescu, a divorcee, met the already 
married Prince Carol in 1924 and be¬ 
came his highly publicized mistress. 
When Carols father ordered her out of 
the country, Carol left too, renouncing 
the throne. He came back as King in 
1930. and Magda soon joined him. re¬ 
viled as the “Jewish Pompadour” in the 
increasingly anti-Semitic climate. Un¬ 
der pressure from the Nazis, the couple 
fled Rumania in 1940, moving first to 
Mexico and then to Brazil, where Carol 
married her in 1947. After Carol’s death 
in 1953, Lupescu lived quietly in a Por¬ 
tuguese villa. 
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Wimbledon: >buth Will Be Served 


Wimbledon in its centenary year 
paid loving homage to the old—straw¬ 
berries and cream in the members' en¬ 
closure, curtsies toward the royal box 
and a nostalgic center court fete for for¬ 
mer champions. Then, abruptly, a fresh 
generation of tennis prodigies used 
Wimbledon’s hallowed grounds to assert 
their claims on tomorrow. 

Young and often little-known play¬ 
ers caused much of the excitement in 
what was one of the more electrifying 
Wimbledons in years. Sweden’s nimble 
and steeiy-nerved Bjorn Borg, 21. won 
the All England Lawn Tennis and Cro¬ 
quet Club championship for the sec¬ 
ond straight time by defeating his dis¬ 
putatious U.S. rival, Jimmy Connors, 
3-6, 6-2, 6-1, 5-7. 6-4 in a blistering 


crumple under the pressure of carrying 
her nation’s hopes. This time. Wade, 
now 31, fought her way into the finals 
against Holland’s solid Betty Stove, 32. 
who at 6 ft. 1 in., 160 lbs. is the strong 
—and slow—journeywoman of the cir¬ 
cuit. In the first set of their face-off, the 
Wade Wimbledon Choke appeared 
ready to repeat itself as the Englishwom¬ 
an, playing tentatively. lost 4*6. But it 
was Stove who then fell apart, double- 
faulting repeatedly, while Wade settled 
down and carried the last sets 6-3,6-1. It 
was a victory that brought Queen Eliz¬ 
abeth II—making her first visit to Wim¬ 
bledon in 15 years—^iown from the royal 
box to present Wade with her Wimble¬ 
don trophy. The delighted crowd in turn 
bestowed a very British benediction on 




TENNIS FANS JAM THE GROUNDS AT WIMBLEDON DURING THE CENTENNIAL CHAMPIONSHIPS 

The grass courts become an elephant's graveyard for international stars. 


finals match worthy of a centenary cel¬ 
ebration. Both players had been forced 
to earn their passage to center court 
by staving off challenges from impres¬ 
sive newcomers, but their confrontation 
Saturday was a tumultuous struggle be¬ 
tween the world s best as Connors. 24, 
the tournament's top-seeded player, and 
Borg, ranked second, traded slashing 
ground strokes to the bitter end Fit¬ 
tingly. it was youth that was served as 
Borg, cheered on by the British, whom 
Connors’ manners had annoyed, was 
simply stronger in the final set. 

The women’s competition also pro¬ 
duced a crowd-pleasing winner—and a 
new title for an old favorite. Britain’s 
Virginia Wade—“Our Ginny”—had ap- 

ip 15 Wimbledons* always lo 
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its “Ginny”- a rousing chorus of “For 
she’s a jolly good fellow.” 

As the days went by, Wimbledon's 
green grass courts became an elephant's 
graveyard for international stars such as 
Rod Laver, 38. who was eliminated by 
Dick Stockton in three sets in the first 
round; Hie Nastase, 30, victim of his own 
bad behavior and Borg's precisely con¬ 
trolled passing shots, and Billie Jean 
King, 33. slowed by knee surgery, who 
fell to Chris Evert. 22. m the quarter¬ 
finals The record-breaking and—by 
Wimbledon’s well-bred standards—sur¬ 
prisingly rowdy crowds adopted as their 
darling a 14-year-old, pigtailed Califor¬ 
nian named Tracy Austin. The youngest 
player in the history of the tournament, 
Tracy convincingly won her fim match 


against Holland’s Elly Vessies-Appet, 
6-3,6-3. Her curt^f tftthe Duke of Dev¬ 
onshire might have been gangly legged 
and self-conscious, but her tennis was 
graceful and self-confident. She also had 
the fire to win. The New Chris Evert met 
the Old Chris Evert in a third-round 
match reminiscent of Chris’ 1971 Forest 
Hills debut, at the age of 16, against 
King. Tracy won the first game from an 
admittedly nervous Chris (“Now I know 
how Billie Jean felt”), but Evert quickly 
settled down and won handily. 6-1, 6-1. 

On the men’s side, young Americans 
were playing like veterans. John McEn¬ 
roe, an 18-year-old from New York City, 
reached th^semifinals and made anoth¬ 
er bit of Wimbledon history: he is the 
youngest player to survive as far as the 
final four. When he arrived at the tour¬ 
nament. his status as an unseeded play¬ 
er was so lowly that he was not even al¬ 
lowed to use the main dressing room. 
Victories over New Jersey’s Alex May¬ 
er, Egypt’s Ismail El Shafei and Austra¬ 
lia's Phil Dent, among others, earned 
him access to the stars' dressing room 
—and center court. 

Death Threat. A lefthander with a 
sizzling backhand and an impressive 
overhead, McEnroe was swinging re¬ 
laxed and free, fully aware that the pres¬ 
sure was on the big names to defeat him 
In the dubious hew tradition of explosive 
court manners, he threw his share of 
temper tantrums—and racquets—along 
the way. Still, compared with Nastase's 
death threat against a New York Times 
reporter and Connors’ deliberate snub of 
the parade of past champions, McEn¬ 
roe’s behavior was no more reprehensi¬ 
ble than that of a high-spirited school¬ 
boy—which he is. McEnroe's remark¬ 
able odyssey came to an end in his 
semifinal match with Connors. Betrayed 
by his serve—always the last phase of a 
youngster's game to come under control 
—McEnroe succumbed in four sets, 6-3, 
6-3,4-6, 6-4. 

Connors played erratically for most 
of the tournament, going to five sets with 
Stan Smith before pulling out a win. He 
was bothered by an injury sustained in a 
pre-Wimbledon practice session and 
played with a metal splint on his right 
thumb. 

But while Connors struggled—at 
least for him—Borg had sailed blithely 
along. The Swede had won last year 
while wearing a newly grown and decid¬ 
edly scraggly beard, and this year he quit 
shaving in the weeks before Wimbledon 
in the hope that the hirsute magic would 
work again. He needed all the help he 
could get in the semifinals, where he met 
New York City’s Vitas Gerulaitis. Their 
match produced a classic Wimbledon 
duel. Gerulaitis. a 22-year-old whose 
game has matured in Europe this spring, 
pressed Borg on every point, and the ex- 
changes wejre pp criap, j 





AMY CONNORS LUNOED HIS WAY INTO THE FINALS DESPITE AN INJURED THUMB AND SOME ERRATIC PLAY 


ey might have been playing Ping 
3ng. Borg’s difficult 6-4, 3-6, 6-3, 4-6, 
6 win confirmed that Gerulaitis was 
threat to anyone on the men’s circuit. 

Britain’s Virginia Wade was as 
ady and right for Wimbledon as the fa- 
ed strawberries and cream. (A Len¬ 
in caterer trucked in 1,940 lbs. of ber- 
:s and 164 pints of Devonshire cream 
keep tradition in the teeth of the 
owds.) For nearly a decade, Wade has 
en one of the most stylish players on 
e women’s tour. Her ground strokes 
e carved, not merely swung through, 
d her serve is finely pa~ed and ac- 
rately placed. But she has always had 
>uble keeping her moody and intense- 
competitive nature under control on 
urt, often seeming to be battling her- 
f as hard as her opponents. As a re- 
Lt, she had won few major victories 
d never before had reached a Wim- 
:don final. 

To get there last week, Wade had 
beat Evert, who had won 22 of their 
matches. From the start the English¬ 
man, wreathed with a fluffy new hair- 
and a smile instead of a scowl, was 
ashing some of the best shots of her 
reer. For a while, the tennis was tre- 
indous. One game between the long- 
le rivals went to deuce nine times as 
Ktators held their breath during long 
je-line rallies. Wade won the first set, 
and lost the second, 4-6. In the third, 
ide came on strong to win, 6-1, but 
t before Evert had declared that the 
!1 had bounced twice on a key shot 
it the umpire had awarded her. Chris’ 
>ically sportsmanlike gesture is a rar- 
in big-time tennis, but Wade needed 
help in center court this day. Ad- 
tted Evert: “Virginia wanted to win 
►re than I did—I could see it in her 
is.” Then, with a crowd of forgivable 
luvinists screaming their support, 
ginia Wade went out to play Betty 
ve for the championship and the 
mce to prove—at last—that she had 
iyedatthemnnacleoftennia. 







The Botch of an Epic Theme 


“Paris—New York," the show of 
some 400 paintings and sculptures in¬ 
stalled throughout the summer in Paris’ 
new Tinkertoy Louvre, the Pompidou 
Center, is one of the most eagerly await¬ 
ed modern art exhibitions in years. Its 
theme is epic. For 75 years, a deep cur¬ 
rent of cultural influence ran between 
France and America, bearing with it a 
rich mix of avant-garde nutrients. From 
1900 to the end of World War II it 
flowed west, so that the forms of Amer¬ 
ican modernism were almost all based 
on prototypes offered by the School of 
Paris from Cezanne and Matisse onward 
—cubism, futurism, constructivism, sur¬ 
realism, in fact nearly every successive 
European movement found its provin¬ 
cial resonance among New York art¬ 
ists. But then, in the early 1950s t the 
stream slackened and reversed its 
course. New York was the center, Paris 


the province. It was now the turn of the 
Americans—Rothko and de Kooning, 
Johns and Rauschenberg, the Pop art¬ 
ists in the ’60s—to alarm and stimulate 
the French. Thus the puritan Yankee 
paying his awkward homages to Ma¬ 
tisse’s sensuality was replaced, in the 
commedia dell arte, by the French Pop 
artist in his new-faded denims gazing 
raptly on the neon of Times Square. 

It is a long story, complex, laced with 
irony (as any tale of cultural coloniza¬ 
tion must be), and unquestionably cen¬ 
tral to the history of modern art. Until 
now, no museum has attempted to doc¬ 
ument it with one mammoth show, and 
in fact the Pompidou Center is the only 
institution in France with enough ftmds 
to try. Being the modernist showcase of 
Paris, it is very much a part of the di¬ 
alectic it now seeks to clarify. 

Over the past few years its stolidly 


mory Show (partly reconstituted here, 
with 19 of its more aggressively /nodern 
works, including Duchamp’s then infa¬ 
mous Nude Descending a Staircase), and 
the absorption of cubism by New York, 
which was itself, as the Dadaist Picabia 
remarked, “the only cubist town in the 
world.” And so on* to the surrealist art¬ 
ists who, sponsored by Peggy Guggen¬ 
heim in the ’30s and ’40s, helped pro¬ 
voke the climactic movement of the 
early American avant-garde: abstract 
expressionism. 

The material here is certainly new¬ 
er to French than to American eyes 
—most of it comes from U.S. collections 
—but there is one sublime group of 
paintings that have never been seen to¬ 
gether in public before: Piet Mondrian’s 
series of canvases centered around 
Broadway Boogie-Woogie (1942-43), 
done in exile in Manhattan. They make 
up one of the most exalted statements 
about ideal form in the history of art. 
One gains, at 30 years’ distance, a full 


RECONSTRUCTION OF GERTRUDE STEIN'S APARTMENT FEATURES PICASSO PORTRAIT OF HER SHOW'S POSTER: RAYSSE'S AMERICA, AMERICA 
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sense of why Mondrian's fanatical pu¬ 
rity and countervailing richness of sur¬ 
face so obsessed his American followers. 

But once round the corner of 1950, 
the exhibition nosedives into farce. All 
trace of method evaporates. Its level of 
historical understanding is so low as to 
be, in a sense, beyond criticism. There 
is, for example, no doubt that the main 
change in modern sculpture—the shift 
from solid (cast, carved or modeled) to 
open, constructed form—was largely 
worked out between Europe and Amer¬ 
ica by the way in which the metal con¬ 
structions of Gonzalez and Picasso, in 
the 1930s, provoked David Smith's 
welded sculptures in the U.S. after 
World War II. The consequences of the 
change were vast. Amazingly, “Paris 
—New York” makes no reference to 
them whatsoever. 

On the other hand, the show treats 
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POMPIDOU CENTER DIRECTOR HULTtN 
Stolidly trendy. 

such major artists as it does include quit£ 
inanely. The section dealing with ab¬ 
stract expressionism is feeble and dis¬ 
connected. If one wanted, for instance, 
to demonstrate the European context of 
Jackson Pollock s drip-drawing, one 
would show the appropriate works by 
Masson and Ernst, not the empty doo¬ 
dle by Georges Mathieu that hangs next 
to Pollock’s Number 32. The dismal ef¬ 
forts of French artists to turn their Dada 
heritage into American Pop are much 
in evidence. But it is one thing to dis¬ 
inter the unmourned trivialities of peo¬ 
ple like Maitial Raysse and quite an¬ 
other to claim that they have any his¬ 
torical weight. There is no level on 
which the last part of “Paris—New 
York” can be taken seriously. If this is 
how the Pompidou Center intends to 
treat the history of modern culture, then 
God help poor Clio, for Pontus Hulten 
wiBnot. Robert Muglm 
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MARKET WEEK 


On a volume of 99,102,050 shares, 
the New York Stock Exchange Com 
posite closed at 54.92, down .50 for the 
week ending July 1, 1977. The Dow 
Jones 30 stock industrial average was 
912.65, down 17.05. Standard & Poor’s 
500 stock index was 100.10, down 1.09 
Among significant N.Y.s F stocks: 


Stock 

High 

Low 

Allied Chem 

50% 

49% 

Alum Co Am 

54% 

52% 

Amer Airlines 

II 

10% 

Am Brands 

47% 

46% 

Am Can 

40% 

39% 


Am Motors 
AT&T 
Avon Prod 
Both Steel 
Boeing 
Burroughs 
Cater Trac 
Chomp Inti 
Chrysler 
Clark Equip 
Control Data 
DuPont 
Eastern Air 
East Kodak 
Esmark 
Exxon 

Ford Motor 
Gen Dynam 
Gen Elec 
Gen Foods 
Gen Motors 
Gen Tel & El 
Ga Pac 
Goodyear 


39% 

21 % 


3% 

63 

48% 

30 

561/, 

59/; 

li 

if 

”1 

V/t 


52% 

45% 

57% 

55% 

32% 

68 

32% 

30% 

20 


Close 

49% 

52% 

10% 

47% 

40% 

4% 

63% 

49 

3°% 

57% 

62 

St 

uS 

21/2 

116% 

59$ 

31% 

53% 

46% 

S9/ 4 

56/, 

33% 

68% 


Greyhound 

14% 

13% 

Gulf Oil 

28% 

27% 

IncoLtd 

26 % 

25% 

IBM 

268% 

261 

Int Harv 

34% 

33% 

Int Paper 

52% 

49% 

IntTel&Tel 

36% 

35% 

Johns Man 

37% 

36% 

K-Mart 

29 

27% 


20 
143/ 4 
28 
26 
261 


LTVCorp 
Litton Ind 
Lockheed 
McD Doug 
Merck Co 
3M 

Mobil Oil 
NCR 
Owens III 
Pac Gos& El 
Pan Am 


IOI /4 

«5»/« 

15% 

25/4 

56% 

SO/, 

69% 

37% 

29% 

24% 

5% 


9/2 

l4/ } 

14/2 

24/, 
55 
48 
67% 
36% 
28 % 
23% 
5% 


SO'/, 

35% 

36% 

28/, 

9% 

14% 

15 /, 

25 

55% 

48% 

68/4 

36% 

28% 

”8 


Net 

Change 

- y« 
-HA 

- % 
- % 
+ /4 
None 

- % 

+ 2 

+ % 

- Zi 

- % 

- z, 

- /. 
-I/. 
- % 

- Vi 
-3/, 
+1 

+ Zj 
+ % 

- /. 
- /• 
-l/, 

:.S 

- Z« 

- Va 
-4% 

- % 

Z'(} 


I 

- ll 

+ % 

- % 
-l/ 4 

- */■ 
None 
None 


PenneyJC 

34% 

33% 

34% 

+■ /* 

Philip Morris 

56% 


56 

+ /, 

Polaroid 

32/4 

82% 

30% 

31 

-•/. 

Proc Gam 

79% 

80 

-23% 

RCA 

32/, 

31 

31% 

-I/s 

Reynolds Ind 
Rockwell Inti 

67/, 

37/4 

59% 


66% 

32% 

- % 
-3 

Sears Roe 

57/, 

57% 

-1% 

Shell Oil 

35/2 

33/2 

34% 

- % 

StdOil Cal 

42/2 

41% 

33% 

41% 

- Vi 

Tenneco 

34% 

34% 

None 

Texaco 

29% 

27% 

29% 

- /. 

Textron 

29% 

28/; 

28% 

- V2 

Time Inc 

37/, 

9% 

36% 

37 

- Va 

TWA 

’% 

9% 

- Vi 

UAL Inc 

20% 

19/2 

19% 

- 'h 

Unipn Car 

51% 

48% 

48% 

- 2 % 

US Steel 

40 

38 

39% 

- Va 

Utd Technol 

41/, 

39% 

40 


Westinghouie 

22/, 

21'/, 

21% 

-'/; 

Woolworth 

23 

22 

23 

+ Vi 

Xerox 

49% 

47/, 

48% 

-1/4 
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Auchincloss’s Rules of the Game 


THE DARK LADY 

by LOUIS AUCHINCLOSS 

246 pages. Houghton Mifflin. $8.95. 

The U.S. prefer* to sec itself as egal¬ 
itarian though it is much impressed by 
class. Huck and Jim turned their raft 
into a royal bedchamber for the King 
and the Duke. Grace Kelly got a regal 
send-olf when she left Hollywood to be¬ 
come Princess to the world's finest 
amusement park, and the Kcnnedys 
were empurpled by the press. 


deal almost exclusively with New York 
City's white Anglo-Saxon Protestant ha¬ 
ven of old name and old money, whose 
corridor of power runs from the brown- 
stones and duplexes of the Upper East 
Side to the paneled offices of Wall Street. 
It is an influential, publicity-shy world 
where the rules of the game are hard¬ 
ened by tradition. The costs, and some¬ 
times the rewards, of breaking these 
rules are the author’s principal subject. 

Auchincloss (“My father is Jacque¬ 
line Kennedy’s stepfather's first cousin”) 




NOVELIST-OF-MANNERS LOUIS AUCHINCLOSS IN HIS MANHATTAN LAW OFFICES 

Schemes and gossip to scorch the ears off Truman Capote. 


Yet American literature—as de¬ 
fined by the academic elite -seldom of¬ 
fers sympathetic reflections of home¬ 
grown aristocracies. The bex^ks of 1 lenry 
James and Edith Wharton are prom¬ 
inent exceptions, though these writers 
spent most of their lives abroad While 
the public enjoys upstairs-downstairs ca¬ 
pers, most critics view money and man¬ 
ners as intellectually dtclasse. Members 
of the top crust do not match the na¬ 
tion's heroic ideal, the rebellious roman¬ 
tic who spurns corrupting society to hunt 
his singular salvation in wild nature. 

There are no such heroes in the fic¬ 
tion of Louis Auchincloss, and his ro¬ 
mantics almost always pay for succumb¬ 
ing to egoism and stepping out of line. 
Auchinclosss novels and story collec¬ 
tions (nearly one a year for 20 years) 


is to the novel-of-manners born. Creden¬ 
tials include Groton, Yale, U.S Navy 
and Wall Street, where the 59-year-old 
author is an estates and trusts lawyer 
What better perch from which to ob¬ 
serve human nature Matters can be hid¬ 
den from a psychoanalyst that can never 
be hidden from the man who draws up 
one's will Perhaps because they usually 
survive to become the inheritors, wom¬ 
en have been especially strong charac¬ 
ters in Auchincloss’s fiction. “After the 
age of about 40,” he once observed, “an 
American woman has a better eye with 
which to see contemporary society than 
an American man. She is free of the de¬ 
mands of traditional professional life of 
the American man. Man narrows him¬ 
self down to one form of conception and 
becomes harder to r$ach.” 
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This view may be dating rapidly, yet 
it serves to underpin Auchincloss’s lat¬ 
est novel. The Dark Lady. It is a Social 
Register version of A Star Is Born —a 
tale of two women allied in a successful 
assault on wealth, fame and political 
power. The star is Lilesma Dart, a beau¬ 
ty of good background who has gone 
through two marriages and flubbed one 
promising theatrical career. The impre¬ 
sario is Ivy Trask, a cynical, shrewd 
middle-aged fashion editor and social 
arbiter at Broadlawns, the Westchester 
estate of Judge Irving Stem, banker and 
art collector. 

Ivy’s schemes would scorch the ears 
off Truman Capote. In the three dec¬ 
ades spanned by the novel—from the 
late Depression to the mid-’50s—she sal¬ 
vages Elesina from failure and alcohol, 
marries her to Irving and the Stein for¬ 
tune, and finally launches her toward a 
seat in the House of Representatives. 

Born Actress. But Ivy should have 
read Auchincloss on the natural supe¬ 
riority of women over 40 Elesina grows 
into the job as mistress of Broadlawns 
and proves more formidable than her 
Svengali. As a born actress,*she instinc¬ 
tively understands that the world is more 
than a stage - it is an audience. Her rep¬ 
ertoire enlarges She tutors herself in art 
history and is both dutiful wife to the 
aging, impotent Irving and ardent lov¬ 
er of his son David Elesina knows how 
to balance passion and pragmatism: 
“What was all of Broadlawns and its 
treasure compared to a lover like that? 
But how long would he love her like 
that?” In the end she has even become 
something of an efficiency expert by 
keeping a homosexual who is her man¬ 
ager, pet confidant and lover. 

As usual, Auchincloss steers confi¬ 
dently through the world he knows so 
well. He telescopes time with delight¬ 
fully gossipy character sketches and 
crisp vignettes. His prose is clear and ju¬ 
diciously cool, though his attempts to 
pump drama into drawing-room con¬ 
frontations may lead to such awkward¬ 
ness as “But Ivy’s words were still writ¬ 
ten like the smoke letters of an airplane 
announcing a public event across the 
pale sky of Clara’s calm . 

Auchinclosss true dramatic mo¬ 
ments are in exchanges of dialogue that 
he expertly stages to define his charac¬ 
ters. It is this quality of closet theater 
that makes his work consistently enter¬ 
taining—even when his sphere of wealth 
and privilege may seem hopelessly re¬ 
mote to most readers. Irving Stein pro¬ 
vides the best example of this in the cur¬ 
rent novel. Urged to remember his sons 
when bequeathing his entire art collec¬ 
tion to Elesina. he relents with a few to¬ 
kens “Well, suppose I leave them each 
a painting? ... To Lionel the Holbein of 
Mary Tudor. To Peter the Botticelli. To 
David the big Tiepolo/* . &Z. ShtppM 



NOVELIST ABIGAIL McCARTHY 



The Biggest Arena 

CIRCLES. A WASHINGTON STORY 

by Abigail McCarthy 

251 pages. Doubleday. $7.95. 

There was Joseph and Mary and 
Gene Now there is Abigail It is not at 
all likely that the long-separated wife of 
former Minnesota Senator Eugene Mc¬ 
Carthy will ever gain the fame, or noto¬ 
riety. of those other American McC'ar- 
thys. But in her own gentle way. Abigail 
McCarthy is making a deserved and dis¬ 
tinctive name for herself as the most 
perceptive analyst of the precarious role 
of women m the male-dominated world 
of U S. politics First in her well-craftcd 
autobiography. Private Faces/ Public 
Places, now in her slim first novel. Ab¬ 
igail McCarthy skillfully details the in¬ 
securities and ambiguities that tear at 
the women behind—or sometimes deft¬ 
ly leading- -their public men 

Circles depicts more accurately than 
any male-authored Washington novel 
the social life by which politicians, jour¬ 
nalists, lobbyists and bureaucrats con¬ 
verge in ways that profoundly affect the 
country's political course. In McCar¬ 
thy's Washington, the women rarely 
manipulate men to influence policy, nor 
are they exploited by men to further 
masculine political careers. Mostly these 
women offer soothing sensitivities that 
allow ideas and personalities to merge 
across dinner tables with a minimum of 
friction. Sure, it's all a game, concedes 
Laura Talbert, a veteran hostess and one 
of McCarthy's leading characters. But 
the game is played “in the greatest are¬ 
na of all, where the survival of human- 
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ity is at stake rather than, let us say, 
the competition of business interests. 
Think what Pittsburgh must be like*” 
Neither the author nor her fictional 
women find that backstage role wholly 
satisfying. Brtsy Pryor, the efficient wife 
of a Democratic Senator, is appalled at 
the prospect that he may run for Pres¬ 
ident in 1976; it would kill her budding 
career as a radio and TV advocate of 
women’s rights. After 40 years m Wash¬ 
ington, Miss Emily, wife of a retiring 
Senate chairman, is terrified at having 
to return to a home she no longer knows. 
Reporter Tiana Briggs, who turned her 
society column into solid news, aches for 
the son she lost in a broken marriage 
and laments ihc destiuctiveness of re¬ 
porters in posl-Watergate Washington 
Alice Ann Nordahl, the normally sub¬ 
dued wife of a Senator, blossoms into a 
confident campaigner when he runs for 
President, but weeps over a childhood 
secret she kept from him. When his 
candidacy fails, she grows hoth closer 
to him and more self-reliant—a reso¬ 
lution typical of the author's generally 
upbeat perspective 

Unnamed People. Under McCar¬ 
thy’s handling these woes do not turn 
into soap opera She is a sharp and 
lucid observer But she is so detached 
and dignified that the novel lacks fire 
Her gentility dulls the effectiveness of 
a potentially enlivening technique the 
difficult one of mixing real Washington 
characters with fictional ones Such 
household names as Ed Muskie, Hu¬ 
bert Humphrey. Henry Jackson. Lady 
Bird Johnson, Judy Agncw, Betty Ford, 
Rosalynn Carter—and Gene McCarthy 
- move fleelingly through the story All 
are portrayed in flattering terms 

The author saves her few barbs for 
unnamed people only Washington in¬ 
siders will recognise. (Jimmy Carter, 
who won the campaign on which the 
story center’s, is barely mentioned at all.) 
Abigail McCarthy may lack a flair for 
the emotional, but she so clarifies the di¬ 
lemma of today's political woman that 
even her male readers should under¬ 
stand- and be moved EdMagnuson 

The Group 

LOOSE CHANGE 

by SARA DAVIDSON 

367 pages. Doubleday. $9.50. 

JefT. a Berkeley Bakunin, worked at 
shutting down the Establishment and 
the war, Susie kept nagging him to take 
a shower and use deodorant They be¬ 
came, writes Sara Davidson, “a show¬ 
piece couple They demonstrated and 
went to jail together.” They did every¬ 
thing together except levitate the Pen¬ 
tagon Tasha. with her Pre-Raphaelite 
beauty, was the arty one. She fell in love 
with a well-known sculptor and worried 
about having small breasts. 

Sara (Author Davidson has made 
herself one of the central characters in 
her book) was a second-generation Cal¬ 


ifornian, a freelance journalist who 
“wanted to be the Girl of the Sixties: 
brand-new, streamlined, groovy, daring, 
upfront, telling it like it is. I also want¬ 
ed to stop wearing a bra, but Jane and I 
worried that it would cause our breasts 
to droop " 

Loose Change started out as a prom¬ 
ising idea, a kind of updating of The 
Group . a Mary McCarthy treatment of 
three women who attended Berkeley in 
the early ’60s, then went caroming 
through the rest of the manic decade try¬ 
ing to understand both themselves and 
the cultural eruptions all around them 
—an impossibility. “In that time, that 
decade which belonged to the young," 
writes Davidson, “we had thought life 
was free and would never run out. We 
were certain we belonged to a generation 
that was special. We did not need or care 
about history because we had sprung 
from nowhere." Such were the preten¬ 
sions of what the Census Bureau now re- 
fei s to as merely a “demographic bulge “ 
Davidson spent many months inter¬ 
viewing her old classmates Susie and 
Tasha. She is often an acute observer 
and ironist When the radicals Susie and 
JefT decided to get married, the bride's 
mother. Mi’s. Hersh, negotiated the af¬ 
fair upward until it became a reception 
for 200 at the Beverly Hills Hotel On 
her wedding night, Susie suffered an eth¬ 
ical crisis over whether to wear a lacy 
nightgown her mother had packed 

But the book has at least two defects 
—one technical, one spiritual To set his¬ 
torical contexts, Davidson simply un¬ 
reels fast montages: Kennedy shot 
Timothy Leary .. Negroes at lunch 
counters . Buddhists on fire Ma- 


BOB CATO 



AUTHOR SARA DAVIDSON 
Cross-eyed earnestness. 


dame Nhu... and so on. as if the names 
of the events were pills—as if merely 
popping them were enough to evoke the 
entire drama. It is not enough. 

The second problem is more seri¬ 
ous Davidson meets with the guru Ram 
Dass, formerly Richard Alperr. Timothy 
Leary’s partner in chemical conscious¬ 
ness. In a spasm of sincerity, Sara un¬ 
derstands: “From my new perspective, 
I saw that most pieces of journalism, cer¬ 
tainly my most successful pieces, were 
based on an attitude of superiority and 
ridicule If I wanted to honor the di¬ 
vinity in people, I could no longer treat 
them this way—coaxing them into spill¬ 
ing information I could use against them 
to make a good story.” 

Odd Negligence. That worthy sen¬ 
timent seems to turn Davidson’s prose 
to pulp. When her irony departs, she 
sounds as preposterous as Cosmo fan¬ 
tasy. “He was a full professor, and yet 
there was about him a spirit of hijinks” 
The women's sex lives—their entire 
lives, in fact—seem like nothing so much 
as an interminable game of pinball—ca¬ 
reening from one man to another with 
an awful earnestness, a flashing of lights 
and banging of flippers Susie, who 
solves her frigidity with a vibrator, de¬ 
cides eventually that having slept with 
more than 100 men, “it was probably 
her historical destiny to live alone ” 

Though sometimes moving, the 
women's lives as told by Davidson have 
an odd negligence about them and the 
unique stupidity that comes with a 
certain kind of self-absorption. At the 
end, with a cross-eyed earnestness, Su¬ 
sie proclaims. “I don't want any more 
trips I want substance and depth." Da¬ 
vidson's book hasn't very much of either 
—only the shallows of countercultural 
soap opera. Lance Morrow 
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My Datsun - 
even my husband likes it, 
though he doesn’t drive. 



Mrs. Hamilton and her Datsun in London, England. 


As a Programme Director for 
Thames Television, I am mainly 
engaged in producing children's 
programmes, plays, comedy shows 
and even musicals. 

When we film on location 
around London, I often use my 
Datsun, it really helps to have four 
doors and a large boot (trunk! to 
carry all the equipment I need. 

It's also comforting, when we 


have tight schedules to meet, to 
know that my transport is going 
to be absolutely reliable. 

My Datsun is a most attractive 
car, in fact it only took me ten 
minutes in the showroom to decide 
that it was the car for me. A lot of 
my friends also drive Datsuns and 
highly recommend them as well. 

The car I had before my 
Datsun was an unlucky one, bits 


were always falling olf and it made 
some odd noises. Now, with my 
Datsun I have no complaints, it's 
so reliable and economical. It's 
very comfortable on long journeys 
and we have recently motored 
around France on holiday and 
thoroughly enjoyed our drive. 

My husband is as impressed 
with my Datsun as 1 am, although 
he doesn't drive. 


DATSUN 
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Kabul, Afghanistan— 
Inter'Continental Kabul 
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Manila, Philippines— 
Intercontinental Manila 
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Melbourne. Australia— 

Southern Cross Inter'Continental 
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New Delhi, India — 

Obeim Inter'Continental* 


Port Vila, New Hebrides— Port Vila 
InterContinental Ialand Inn 



Bombay, India— 

Tsy Mahal InterContinental 


Rawalpindi & Peshawar, Pakistan 
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Khyber Inter'Contmentar 


Hong Kong— 

Furama Inter'Continental 
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Siam InterContinental 


Maui, Hawaii— 
Inter'Continental Maui 
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Democracy Wins 

To the Editors: 

King Juan Carlos should be congrat¬ 
ulated! He took Spain from the repres¬ 
sive era of Franco and placed the po¬ 
litical future of the country in the hands 
of the Spanish people [June 271. 

William Chilani 
Woburn. Mass. 

After 40 years of pollution, Spain is 
enjoying a revitalizing political air. 

As a Catalan and Spaniard 1 am 
proud of the democratic goals reached 
by my own country in such a short time 

Now Mr. Su&rez can report of the 
victory: “Veni, vidi, vici. " 

(The Rev.) Joan Alntenara 
Jersey City 

Your story on Spain appears to 
equate the victory of Premier Adolfo 
Sudrez, rather than the election itself. 



PREMIER ADOLFO SUAREZ 


with the triumph of Spanish democracy. 
It would have been an equally trium¬ 
phant day for democracy had La Pa- 
sionaria been elected in a free election. 

Jacob Thiessen 
Temple City, Calif. 

Your vicious anti-Franco bias and 
rank hatred in your story of Spain’s “re¬ 
turn to democracy” (whatever that is) 
are what is expected of you.- Franco 
brought decency, honor, courage, re¬ 
spect, physical and spiritual health and 
safety to Spain, but you whores prefer 
the terror of Bolshevism and you spit 
on any leader or group which effective¬ 
ly stands up against it. 

George F. Johnson 
Upper Darby. Pa. 


Sensible—or Insane? 

In “Carter, the World and the Jews” 
[June 27] you state that President Car¬ 
ter** plan for Israel to give up virtually 

' v.. ’-JL. 


all the occupied territory is “sensible.” 
You would not think it sensible if you 
were an Israeli and the Arabs were of¬ 
fering you only pretty promises in ex¬ 
change for the land that protects you. 
You would not think it sensible if Car¬ 
ter were asking you to leave your se¬ 
curity in the hands of other nations who 
might soon be willing to sell their moth¬ 
ers for Arab oil. For the Israelis, Car¬ 
ter’s plan isn't sensible. It’s insanity. 

Terry Stag man 
Chicago 

You quote a member of the Zionist 
Organization of America as having 
threatened, “People thought they had 
seen a Jewish lobby operate before. They 
haven’t seen anything yet.” You also 
quote Rabbi Seymour Siegel of the Jew¬ 
ish Theological Seminary' as follows: “If 
Carter had said in October what he has 
been saying this spring, he would not 
be in the White House ” 

Are they telling us that no man can 
become President of the U.S. unless it 
suits the so-called Jewish community, 
and that to suit this community a pres¬ 
idential aspirant must endorse Israeli 
positions uncritically? 

Miles Copeland 
Washington. D C 


IBM in Court 

So the Government, acting, of 
course, for the benefit of its citizens, is 
suing IBM [June 27). Millions of dol¬ 
lars are being spent by both sides, dol¬ 
lars that ultimately are paid by you and 
me in the form of taxes or increased con¬ 
sumer costs, and for what? It’s difficult 
to see how anyone other than the at¬ 
torneys involved will benefit from a de¬ 
cision either way. 

Mark Hunt 
San Jose. Calif. 

While I may not agree with every de¬ 
tail of your article, “Those Cases That 
Go On and On.” I do agree with the 
major theme. Protracted litigation is of¬ 
ten pointless and always a miserable ex¬ 
perience for all concerned. 

Frank T. Cary 
Chairman of the Board, IBM 
Armonk, N. Y. 


The Bash 

Thank you for your coverage of Brit¬ 
ain’s Jubilee Bash [June 20). 

There was, however, an implication 
that the display was extravagant in view 
of Britain's economic crisis. 

The royal revels have in fact helped 
produce a huge balance of payments sur¬ 
plus of $3 billion for the first quarter of 
1977. It is conservatively estimated that 
11.4 million tourists will visit Britain this 
year and that they will spend about $4 
billion. 

As the article also pointed out, the 
soldiers and horses would have to be 
paid or fed, regardless, and the royal 


coaches, palaces and costumes main¬ 
tained in any year. 

All in all, it was a grand spectacle 
and a real money-spinner. 

Beth Williams 
Highett, Australia 

What an unfortunate choice of a 
word to describe a historic event 
—BASH. 

Jeanette Hasell 
Tokoroa, N.Z. 

As any Britisher will tell you, the an¬ 
nual ceremony held in London the first 
Saturday in June is called Trooping the 
Colour, not the Trooping q/'the Colour. 

Pat Elphinstone 
Mount Lawley. Australia 

Referring to Prince Charles as “an 
inexpert equestrian” is like claiming 
that Stirling Moss would fail a driver's 
test 

{Mrs ) Betty Ixtrned Culbertson 
Lima. M. Y. 

God save the Queen and long may 
she reign’ 

Ron Pritsch 
Yea don. Pa. 


Chance for Survival 

1 read with interest Author V.S. Nai- 
paul’s description of India as a dying civ¬ 
ilization [June 201 It has already been 
pronounced dead by the Oxford Sanskri- 
tist Friedrich Max MttUer in the 19th 
century. It seems to be taking such an 
unconscionable time dying that one be¬ 
gins to wonder whether the patient 
might indeed survive 

Arvind Sharma 
St. Lucia. Australia 


Independent Monkeys 

Your photograph, “Scott with Howl¬ 
er Monkey on his back” [May 23] 
is actually of me with a visitor’s 
Woolly Monkey. It is no longer pos¬ 
sible to photograph me or my wife 
with monkeys in our arms. Fondness 
and attention are fundamental to mon¬ 
keys, but getting these from man is a 
poor and unfortunately perturbing sub¬ 
stitute for affection from conspecific 
animals. Our animals are now socially 
independent. 

Taming wild animals is best es¬ 
chewed because a developing depen¬ 
dence on man, and social assimilation 
of men, degrade specific social aptitudes. 
The individual animal loses a certain 
amount of his behavioral identity, the 
identity that allows him to relate to his 
species and his environment. 

Scott M. Lindbergh 
* Verlhiac Primate Center 

St.-Chamassy, France 


Address Letters to TIME Letters, Time & Life 
Building, 3-6, 2-chome Ohtemochi, Chiyodaku, 
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MARKET WEEK g CINEMA 


On a volume of 83,652,070 shares, 
the New York Stock Exchange Com¬ 
posite closed at 54.81, down .11 for the 
week ending July 8, 1977. The Dow 
Jones 30 stock industrial average was 
907.99, down 4.66. Standard & Poor's 
500 stock index was 99.79, down .31. 
Among significant N.Y.S.E. stocks: 






Net 

Stock 

High 

50% 

Low 

Close Change 

Allied Chem 

49% 

49% 

- Va 

Alum Co Am 

53 

51% 

52% 

- n 

Amer Airlines 

10 % 

10 % 

10 % 

None 

Am Brands 

47% 

45% 

46 

-1% 

Am Can 

41% 

40% 

41 

+ % 

Am Motors 

4'/. 

4 

4% 

None 

AT&T 

63% 

62% 

62% 

- % 

Avon Prod 

49% 

48% 

49% 

+ % 

Beth Steel 

30% 

30 

30 

" % 

Boeing 

58% 

57% 

57% 

None 

Burroughs 
Cater Trac 

63% 

61 

61% 

- % 

57% 

56 

56% 

-1% 

Champ Inti 
Chrysler 

20 % 

17% 

19% 

16% 

20 % 

16% 

- % 
- Yf 

Clark Equip 

39 

37 

37 

-2% 

Control Data 

21 % 
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7 % 

7 
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59 
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31% 
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53 
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45 
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58% 

60 

+ % 
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55% 

55% 

- % 
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33% 

33% 

67% 
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Gen Motors 

70'/, 

67% 

-i 

Gen Tel & El 

32% 

32% 

32% 

- '/a 

Ga Pac 

31 

29% 

29% 

-1% 

Goodyear 

20 % 

20 

20 % 
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Gulf Oil 

15'/, 

’3% 

14% 

- '/• 

28'/, 

27% 

28 

Non* 

Inco Ltd 

26'/, 

25% 

26% 

+ '/* 

IBM 

263% 

258 

259% 
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lot Paper 
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K-Mart 
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Lockheed 
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Merck Co 
3M 
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NCR 
Owens III 
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Pan Am 
PenneyJC 
Philip Morris 
Polaroid 
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RCA 
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Rockwell Inti 
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Shell Oil 
Std Oil Cal 
Tenneco 
Texaco' 
Textron 
Time Inc 
TWA 
UAL Inc 
Union Car 
US Steel 
UtdTechnol 
Weitlnghouse 
Woolworth 
Xerox 



Planet off the Humanoids 

THE ISLAND OF DR. MOREAU 
Directed by DON TAYLOR 
Screenplay by JOHN HERMAN SHANER 
and AL RAMRUS 

It may be cinematic heresy to say 
so, but some things really should be 
heard—or heard about—and not seen. 
Take those creatures out there in the jun¬ 
gle in The Island of Dr. Moreau. To 
Braddock (Michael York), a ship¬ 
wrecked sailor, they are at first shad¬ 
owy, ominous presences, cracking twigs 
underfoot and growling in the gloom. 
What could they be'* What, for that mat¬ 
ter, are the mysterious experiments that 
the overlord of the island. Dr. Moreau 
(Burt Lancaster), is conducting in his 
compound? And why do all of Moreau’s 
servants seem—well, barely human? 

While it is setting up such questions, 
the film—based on H.G Wells’ novel 
—gives promise of being a fairly grip¬ 
ping fantasy-adventure But it answers 
all the questions too soon and then has 
nowhere to go. Moreau turns out to be 
a mad visionary who, having partially 
cracked the genetic code, is trying io 
breed animals into human beings. The 
servants are some of his handiwork. As 
for those creatures in the jungle, they 



represent Moreau's near misses—brut¬ 
ish humanoids who cannot transcend 
their origins as bears, lions, hyenas. 

As described by Wells on the print¬ 
ed page, these figures have a certain 
evocative power (“Imagine yourself sur¬ 
rounded by all the most horrible crip¬ 
ples and maniacs it is possible to con¬ 
ceive . .“). But when they lope right on¬ 
screen, they are too literal. They cease 
to be creatures of the viewer’s imagi¬ 
nation and become exhibits of the make¬ 
up man s craft It is hard, in fact, to sup¬ 
press a giggle as one spots a resemblance 
between the Lionman and Bert Lahr on 
the road to Oz. or begins comparing the 
nose job of R ichard Basehart, as the Say- 
er of the Law, with that of Roddy Mc- 
Dowall in Planet of the Apes 

York delays the film’s slide into sil¬ 
liness with a surprisingly moving scene 
in which he clings to his humanity de¬ 
spite Moreau’s attempt to use him as 
an experiment in reverse evolution. But 
the beast-people are getting restless, and 
a B-movie Apocalypse is in the wind. 
Clearly there are some cosmic ironies 
about God. nature, man and beast lurk¬ 
ing in all this. But it is probably best to 
follow the film’s example and not think 
a bout them Chrbtophmr Porterfield 

Flaky Farce 

PARDON MON AFFAIRE 

Directed by YVES ROBERT 
Screenplay by JEAN LOUP DABADIE 

Pardon Mon Affdlre is one of those 
sex farces that the French seem to be 
able to whip up like croissants —airy, 
pleasant and a little flaky Because it is 
something of a standard product, it is 
also rather predictable When a mar¬ 
ried bureaucrat (Jean Rochefort) con¬ 
ceives a passion for a flashy Paris model 
(Anny Duperey). we have no doubt that 
he is going to bed her in the final reel 
—after first undergoing a series of rit¬ 
ual humiliations befitting a middle-aged 
fool who tries to play the swinger 

Rochefort brings some freshness 
even to obligatory scenes like the one 
in which he must face his oflicemates 
decked out in a plum-colored suit, mod 
haircut and hip new manner. Nodding 
his head to an imaginary cool beat, he 
has the odd, rueful grace of a stork with 
something caught in its throat, and we 
can almost believe that a young girl’s 
heart would indeed go out to him. 

Director Robert ( The Tall Blond 
Man with One Black Shoe) juggles sever¬ 
al subplots that are sometimes amusing 
but do nothing for the film’s cohesive¬ 
ness. The main one involves Rochefort’s 
three colleagues in adultery—a sort of 
Gallic answer to John Cassavetes’ Hus - 
bands. On a prank, one of them wreaks 
havoc in a fancy restaurant by flailing 
about disguised as a blind man Then, af¬ 
ter further appalling onlookers by lurch¬ 
ing off into the night behind the wheel of 
a car, he murmurs to his pals, “It was 
more fun at Chauveron.” C.P. 
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In the nearly six months since he was sworn in as America's Am¬ 
bassador to the United Nations, Andrew Young has startled many, 
outraged some and delighted others. Last week, as Young set out on 
his first major visit to Western Europe, TiMJb correspondents in the 
U.S. and abroad sought out assessments of his stunningly forthright 
style from diplomats, government leaders and Young’s colleagues at 
the U.N. and the Slate Department. 

Providing a journalistic closeup of Young in action was Timi Dip¬ 
lomatic Correspondent Strobe Talbott’s assignment. Young proved 
to be a lively—and inquisitive—subject. “His tendency to throw out 
ideas spontaneously and sometimes to underscore convictions with hy¬ 
perbole may get him in trouble quite a bit,” Talbott wired last week 
“But it also makes Young one of the most stimulating public officials 
I’ve ever encountered.” 

In their preliminary talks in New York City and a 1 J / ; -hour in¬ 
terview in Geneva, Talbott discovered that Young not only suggests 
follow-up questions but probes his interviewer for reactions “Not to 
score debating points,” Talbott reported, “but to turn the interview 
into a conversation.” Among other things. Young was intensely cu¬ 
rious about Time. “He wanted to know how stories are selected, writ¬ 
ten and edited and how covers are chosen ” 

Reports on Young were dispatched to Paris, where Associate Ed¬ 
itor Frederick Painton wrote the cover story It was checked for ac¬ 
curacy in New York by Reporter-Researcher Joseph Adams 

In this issue we also provide travelers with an airport guide that 
rates the ten busiest airports in the U S , plus four in Europe and 
six in the East, taking into consideration such matters as the number 
of times planes are delayed, accessibility, parking and general 
amenities. 
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A Guide to This Week’s TIME 

COVER STORY: p. 6. The most controversial figure in the 
Carter Administration is Andrew Young. America’s first 
black United Nations Ambassador. A Cabinet-level official, 
who has President Carter's confidence, Young has made a 
practice of uttering seemingly outlandish remarks. Shortly 
after he took office, he startled the State Department by sug¬ 
gesting that the presence of Cuban troops in Angola might 
be a stabilizing influence Me also made international news 
by his casual remarks on the legitimacy of the white regime 
in South Africa and once offhandedly raised the possibility 
that the U S. might send troops to Rhodesia Young has late¬ 
ly been assigned to improve U S relations with Third World 
nations. Latin America and Asia, and he will visit Latin 
America in August He is presently in Europe, where he 
shook up U N functionaries in Geneva last week by stating 
that much of their work was irrelevant ‘paper shuffling ” In 
an interview' with TlMls Strobe Talbott, Young said he 
views his role as that. f a politician, not a diplomat “A pol¬ 
itician/’ he said, “is generating activity, hoping to produce 
change, trying to make things happen ” 

THE WORLD p. 12. Prime Minister Zulfikar Ah Bhutto look 
the coup stoically when officers descended on his Rawalpin¬ 
di residence last week to impose martial law on Pakistan 
The nation has been in turmoil since last March's elections, 
which Bhutto s party won handily but not without the help of 
massive fraud Army Chief of Staff General Mohammed Zia 
ul-Haq, a Bhutto appointee, has promised to hold fresh elec¬ 
tions in October 

p. 13. Meeting m Gabon last week, representatives of 48 of 
the 49 member nations of the Organization of African Unity 
adopted a resolution requesting oau members not to seek 
“foreign intervention” or to allow' their territory to be used as 
a “base of aggression ” Various delegates expressed concern 
over Soviet adventurism in Africa “Socialist imperialism 
will only turn the African continent into a vast arena of con¬ 
flict,” said Sudanese President Jaafai Numciry. The dele¬ 
gates also approved a resolution that virtually recognized the 
militant Patriotic Front as the sole representative of black 
nationalists in Rhodesia. 

p. 17. East Germany is improving its hideous system of bar¬ 
riers to stop citizens from fleeing to West Germany along the 
836-mile common border Under the new system, which is 
costing about $500,000 a mile to build, a deep, concrete-lined 
ditch, a minefield and a lO-ft.-high fence are backed by au¬ 
tomatic-firing machine guns that are triggered by an elec¬ 
tronic eye, and hungry police dogs on long wire leashes. In 
tpite of this formidable barricade, some 573 East Germans 



fled to the West last year, and an additional 204 cleared the 
barners during 1977’s first four months. 

EDUCATION: p. 27. Italy's decision to close its state-owned 
universities to new foieign students for the next two academ¬ 
ic years has stunned thousands w'ho had been planning to at¬ 
tend the schools in that country. Hardest hit were Greek stu¬ 
dents, 1,500 of whom are slated to join the 14.000 already 
enrolled in Italian universities. The ban was occasioned by 
severe overcrowding of Italian schools, causing problems for 
both the universities and their host cities Since the 1970-71 
academic year, enrollment at the University of Rome, for in¬ 
stance. has increased from 88.757 to 134.476 

LIVING: p. 32. World travelers spend an increasing amount 
of time going to and waiting in airports and less time on 
flights With the help of its correspondents. Timi offers its 
rating of the woild s busiest airports Tokyo gets high marks 
for its easy accessibility to the downtown area but draws a 
candid “agonizing” for its cumbcisome baggage, customs 
and immigiation procedures Frankfurt, Euiope's second 
busiest airport, behind London is graded “super—efficient 
and sterile ” Paris’ De Gaulle Anpoit draws praise for its 
amenities, which include five restaurants and a bevy of tax- 
free boutiques Among American airports, Chicago's O’Hare 
is judged to lx: “huge, well organized/' and New' York's Ken¬ 
nedy is graded “easier on the eye than on the nerves ” 

ECONOMY A BUSINESS: p. 42. I he U S Congress, which 
in the past has been heavily dependent upon Administration 
estimates of the cost of Government programs, now has ac¬ 
cess to its own sophisticated estimates, thanks to the work of 
the Congressional Budget Office Headed by Alice Rivlin 
and staffed by 208 economists, fiscal experts and other spe¬ 
cialists. the l no has. among other pronouncements, attacked 
President Carter’s energy program for being “overly optimis¬ 
tic ” It has also forced Congressmen to face the budgetary im¬ 
plications of their spending proposals 

BOOKS: p. 46. Vladimir Nabokov, who died last week at 
the age of 78. described himself as “an American wnter born 
in Russia and educated in England, where I studied t rench 
literature before spending 15 years in Germany ” His pass¬ 
port was his art Nabokov became an unpronounceable 
household name with the publication in 1958 of the Amer¬ 
ican edition of Lolita. the story of a middle-aged man who 
falls in love with a pubescent girl As he did in his books, Na¬ 
bokov operated on many levels First and foremost a writer, 
he was fascinated by butterflies and also by chess problems 
He observed once “There is no science without fancy, and 
no art without facts." 
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YOUNG MUNCHING AT FOURTH OF JULY FESTIVITIES IN GENEVA AND SPEAKING AT U N. MEETING THERE LAST WEEK 
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DIPLOMACY/ COVER STORY 

Andy Young: Carter’s Gadfly at the U.N. 


To the rest of the world, he is as baf¬ 
fling as a baseball game and just as 
quintessential^ American He seems as 
crisscrossed by contradictions as the vast 
melting-pot society that shaped him A 
diplomat m title and rank, he courts out¬ 
rage with blatantly undiplomatic re¬ 
marks. He is an ordained minister who 
is also a shrewd power broker, an ide¬ 
alist who does not hesitate to compro¬ 
mise in order to advance his cause He 
is a black politician who has formed an 
almost mystical bond with a Southern 
while man named Jimmy Carter. He 
wants to help reassert U S. leadership 
in the world, yet he appears not very 
troubled by Soviet expansionism After 
5 Yi months as U S. Ambassador to the 
United Nations. Andrew Jackson 
Young Jr, 45, is undoubtedly the most 
fascinating diplomatic experiment now 
being conducted by the Carter Admin¬ 
istration in its effort to reshape the pri¬ 
orities of U S. foreign policy 

Worthy Experiment. So far, the 
White House sees Young as an exper¬ 
iment worth pursuing, despite some 
scathing criticism from diplomats and 
others who disapprove of what they call 
open-mouth diplomacy and the mixing 
of morality with the pursuit of the na¬ 
tional interest. But Young is the first to 
admit that his is a high-profile, high- 
risk mission that could be called to a sud¬ 
den halt at any time. “I don't really give 


a damn about my career,” he says “If I 
last here six months, that’s fine If I stay 
eight years, that’s better ” 

Though he has repeatedly been com¬ 
pared to an unguided missile, Andy 
Young last week made what can only 
be called a soft landing on Western Eu¬ 
rope m his first extended visit as U N 
ambassador. With his wife and the two 
youngest of their four children. Young 
planned a three-week stay, mixing va¬ 
cation with business The main purpose 
to acquaint himself with the bewildering 
array of U.N. agencies m Geneva. 
Rome. Paris and London With typical¬ 
ly brutal candor. Young said after two 
days in Geneva that he found much of 
the work that goes on at the U.N. agen¬ 
cies there a frustrating blend of “gob- 
bledygook” and ‘‘paper shuffling” that 
had little relevance to “the real world ” 
(However, he did profess admiration for 
the work being done by U N. environ¬ 
mental and population experts ) He also 
scheduled a series of consultations with 
high-ranking officials in London, Bonn, 
Paris and Rome to prepare for the U.N. 
General Assembly meeting this autumn. 
In the process, Young will undoubtedly 
be scrutinized by Europeans as a polit¬ 
ical phenomenon that somehow might 
help them to understand the intellectual 
and emotional sources of Carter’s still 
unfolding vision of a new and revital¬ 
ized American role in the world.; 


Certainly there was no doubt in Eu¬ 
rope that Young is much more than the 
ordinary American “ambassador ex¬ 
traordinary and plenipotentiary." if only 
because of his political clout in Wash¬ 
ington. He may insist that his aides call 
him Andy instead of Mr Ambassador, 
and he may prefer riding next to his 
chauffeur instead of sitting in solitary 
splendor in the back seat of his car But 
Young is a member of the Carter inner 
circle. Unlike any of his predecessors, 
he has a working office and full-time 
staff in the State Department building, 
a suite on the seventh floor right around 
the corner from “Mahogany Row,” 
where Secretary of State Cyrus Vance 
is located. Young is also the first U.N. 
ambassador to be a permanent mem¬ 
ber of the National Security Council, 
where he is closely involved in the prep¬ 
aration of presidential memoranda, in¬ 
cluding, at present, a secret review of 
the Carter human rights policy. He fre¬ 
quently sees the President alone or 
speaks with him on the telephone. On 
Mondays, he attends the regular Cab¬ 
inet meetings, and he joins with Vance 
and National Security Affairs Adviser 
Zbigniew Brzezinski in foreign affairs 
discussions with the President. In de¬ 
scribing the rapport between Carter and 
Young, Presidential Press Secretary 
Jody Powell says: “It’s not just political 
what (inks, them*; if!a, 




chemical They're two men who like 
each other and respect each other and 
trust each other.*' 

For a while, it seemed that the main 
thing Young could be trusted to do was 
make people mad. He had hardly as¬ 
sumed office, after all, when he said that 
Fidel Castro's Cuban mercenaries 
"bring a certain stability" to Angola. 

Then he made a gaffe by raising the pos¬ 
sibility of sending U S. troops to Rho¬ 
desia, and another by saying Britain had 
"almost invented racism.” When asked 
if he considered the South African gov¬ 
ernment "illegitimate," he breezily re¬ 
plied "Yeah,” forcing the State Depart¬ 
ment to repudiate the remark. Young 
made two celebrated visits to Africa. As 
his freewheeling and sometimes careless 
comments continued to turn up in the 
headlines, some appalled State Depart¬ 
ment colleagues began referring to him 
privately as "Motor Mouth ” 

But there is now a growing sense 
among IJ S diplomats that the world is 
getting used to his gadfly tactics Young 
is increasingly being perceived for what 
he is: not a diplomat in the convention¬ 
al sense but a politician charged with 
changing the attitudes of foreign lead¬ 
ers who are beyond the reach of con- or anyone can be a difficult job Jn fact. Carter's," observes one European. "In 
ventional diplomacy, that is. mainly the primary responsibility for U S. pohev to- some ways, he’s saying things that need 
Third World. Even some of his critics ward Africa was given to Vice Presi- to be said The paranoia in the U.S 
at the working level of the State De- dent Walter Mondale, though Young about Communism does have to be de¬ 
partment concede that the unusual na- continues to exert an important infiu- flated periodically And Young is right 
ture of his assignment should allow for ence At Carter’s urging. Young plans in calling racism—not Communism 
considerable latitude Says one: "1 re- to concentrate on developing closer U S — the major worry in Africa " 
alize Young's job is to win friends and in- ties to Third World nations in Asia and Low-Key Charmer. At the U.N., 

fluence people in parts of the world Latin America He has scheduled a vis- most of Young s fellow ambassadors 
where we've got a pretty miserable rec- it to the Caribbean and South America view him as a hard worker who is low 
ord. That’s fine. But keep him the hell for August, but he may also head back key and charming even during tough ne- 
away from the Russians and the Chi- to Africa for an anti-apartheid confer- gotiations. One veteran U.N diplomat 
nese and anyone else who cares about ence the same month from Western Europe thinks that 

big-power politics in the real world. And Most Washington-based diplomats Youngs nomination already has "paid 

while you're at it. keep him the hell away perceive Young, for better or worse, as off " He claims that Henry Kissinger 

from me.” an accurate expression of the Cartel Ad- had neglected Africa to the point where 

Keeping Young away from anything ministration "His style seems to fit with African resentment made dialogue with 




the U S impossible, even when it was 
clear the Soviets were mounting a cam¬ 
paign to gain new influence on the con¬ 
tinent. "Young helped in two ways.” said 
this ambassador. "He opened Africa 
again to America and the West, and sec¬ 
ond, he made the South Africans real¬ 
ize they have less lime than they thought 
to do something " 

Young is less charitably understood 
in European capitals, where the respect 
for diplomatic language and manners is 
more deeply rooted For the West Ger¬ 
mans, whose normally flawless relations 
with Washington have noticeably dete¬ 
riorated since Carter's arrival, Andy 
Young is, in the words of one top dip¬ 
lomat, "an unmitigated disaster who 
personifies all that is wrong with Car¬ 
ter's foreign policy— heavyhanded, in¬ 
discreet. preachy.” 

In trying to fathom Young, the West 
Germans could come up with only two 
theories, both, in their view, gloomy. The 
first is that his appointment reflects Car¬ 
ter's utter lack of knowledge and sophis- 
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tication about world affairs. The second 
is that Carter picked Young as a public 
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WITH SECRETARY-GENERAL KURT WALDHEIM 

A politician changing attitudes. 


relations device to keep black Africa 
fiom turning to Moscow Whichever the 
case. Bonn officials argue. Young is in 
fact alienating the levelheaded, respon¬ 
sible black Africans with his rhetorical 
pyrotechnics, especially his penchant for 
labeling as racist practically anyone who 
comes into his disfavor 

The French have settled the Young 
problem with customary Gallic logic 
They have decided that far from being 
an uncontrolled weapon. Young knows 
precisely what he is doing and has the 
President's approval 1 le has a dual role 
that of a rising political figure within the 
U.S and a diplomatic functionaly at the 
U N “We must be very prudent,' said 
an official at the Quai d'Orsay. ‘ because 
we don't always know if we are talking 
to the political man or the functionary ” 
In any case, French diplomats stand 
ready to congratulate Young if he can in¬ 
volve Americans m the problems and 
potential of the Third World 

Italian officials see Young s purpose 
as political theater to dramati/c Wash¬ 
ington's new commitment to the Third 
World and at the same time to drum up 
support among a U S public that has 
been dangerously disenchanted by for¬ 
eign policy ever since the years of Viet 
Nam. But, welcome as he is. Young is 
not seen as a substitute for a long-range 
strategy toward Africa. “Young is a 
stopgap,” says Christian Democrat An¬ 
gelo Bernassola. “and that's not enough 
Africa is essential. It can condition al¬ 
most all the rest of international rela¬ 
tions, mostly because of the Soviet ini¬ 
tiative there.” 

High Mark*. Surprisingly, perhaps, 
it is the British, whom Young accused so 
blithely of practically holding the patent 
on racism, who are his most enthusiastic 
v 1 , supporters in Europe. British diplomats 
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Til Contribute to a Lively Argument’ 


Taking time out from a busy sched¬ 
ule of meetings last week, Andrew 
Young welcomed Timl Diplomatic Cor¬ 
respondent Strobe Talbott to his Gene¬ 
va office. Excerpts from their 90-min- 
ute conversation 

Q. What makes the U.N. job the right 
one for you? 

A. I see the U N as a forum for re-es¬ 
tablishing a leadership role for the U.S. 
Also, I have a lot of general credentials 
but no specific ones. I've been a dab¬ 
bler all my life. I pursue things on my 
own My specific experiences and my 
general knowledge have served me well. 
Nobody in the intellectual Establish¬ 
ment would accept ten years in the civil 
rights movement as a credential for for¬ 
eign service Yet I find it's the best cre¬ 
dential you can have, along with four 
years m Congress 

Q. Why? 

A. Because the U N is politics It's a po¬ 
litical forum 

Q. Are you a diplomat? 

A. No, I'm a politician 

Q. What is the difference? 

A. A diplomat, in the traditional sense, 
is instructed by his government to main¬ 


tain the status quo. A politician is gen¬ 
erating activity, hoping to produce 
change, trying to make things happen 
in a positive way for his country. I find 
that the State Department trains peo¬ 
ple not to take chances, to do the safe 
thing for their careers. 

Q. Secretary of State Cyrus Vance has 
always reserved the right to rein you in. 
Has he ever done it? 

A. No, and he’s never talked about it 
in those terms That's not to say I want 
Vance and {National Security Adviser] 
Br/e/inski and the President to have to 
be responsible for everything I say pub¬ 
licly. I’m sere they don't agree with ev¬ 
erything But 1 think all of them have 
taken seriously the President’s intention 
to discuss foreign policy openly wqth the 
American people. One of the reasons I 
don’t hesitate to speak out is that I know 
1 11 contribute to a lively argument, not 
within the Administration but within 
the process of bringing along the Amer¬ 
ican people, the Congress and the press. 

Q. Are you in danger of being typed as 
the American ambassador to the non¬ 
white world? 

A. By the press, maybe, but that's not 
all bad when you realize that of 147 na¬ 
tions, 105 are in the so-called nonaligned 
movement, and they all consider them¬ 
selves colored peoples I’m enough of a 


give Young high marks for his realistic 
reading of the problems of southern Af¬ 
rica. But they also welcomed Carter's de¬ 
cision to delegate African affairs to Vice 
President Mondale because they believe 
Young is not the best-placed member of 
the Administration to handle that job 

Young may be not only ill-placed 
but also ill-chosen to handle some jobs. 
For one thing, he has complicated the al¬ 
ready precarious position of moderate 
whites in South Africa, who may even¬ 
tually be the key to a peaceful settlement 
of their nation's racial strife Last week, 
for example. South Africa's moderate 
Foreign Minister Roelof (“Pik”) Botha 
came out in opposition to his country’s 
strict sex-segregation laws—an act of 
high courage for an Afrikaner politician 
Yet Young, for whom racial progress in 
South Africa involves nothing less than 
one-man, one-vote rule, merely scoffed 
at Botha’s move If he continues to miss 
the importance of such gestures, middle- 
of-the-road whites could find themselves 
forced into backstepping toward the 
hard-liners. 

Still, Young has succeeded, by and 
large, in what he set as his primary mis¬ 
sion: establishing a new and promising 
rapport with the Third World, especially 


Africa Despite the misgivings of West 
German and some other diplomats, 
there is scant evidence that Young's 
rhetoric is undercutting the position of 
black moderates. For all his loose talk 
about racism and the illegitimacy of gov¬ 
ernments, he has never veered from his 
warnings against violence and his en¬ 
dorsement of black economic gains as 
the key to political power. As for the rest, ^ 

what comes across as so much hot air in 
the halls of haute diplomacy can some¬ 
times seem a breath of fresh air in the 
Third World 

Young’s outsize influence in the 
White House cannot be explained pure¬ 
ly in political terms. It is true that Carter 
owes Young a large political debt for 
having helped deliver the black vote, 
which probably provided the margin of 
victory for the President last November. 

It is also true that American blacks 
would be indignant if Carter fired 
Young, or even if Young resigned in an- \ 
ger. But the core of the working relation- 
ship between Young and the President 
derives from his background in the U.S. 
civil rights movement. 

Moral Authority. As a liberal, 


white, Southern Baptist, Carter was 



politician to know that that’s where 
you’ve got to spend your time. Essen- 
, tially, the battle in the U.N. right now 
is a battle for the support of the Third 
World. The Russians have pretty well 
had it controlled for the past decade, 
more or less since Viet Nam—and be¬ 
cause of Viet Nam. What we’ve done in 
six short months is at least establish 
America’s credibility with the Third 
World. 

Q. How doo$ this Administration's pol¬ 
icy differ from the past's? 

A. While some people say the foreign 
policy of this Administration isn’t go¬ 
ing well—with our approaches to Pan¬ 
ama, Cuba, Viet Nam, for example—we 
are not trying to orchestrate one suc¬ 
cess at a time. That might make you 
look good in each instance. But ours is 
► a more realistic approach to the overall 
situation. Rather than looking for a few 
dramatic breakthroughs, there’s an at¬ 
tempt to construct a new global posi¬ 
tion that puts the U S in a new lead¬ 
ership role. The U.S. is trying to work 
with problems rather than run the 
world. 

Q. Why did you originally want the U.N. 
ambassadorship ? 

A. I felt that in the past Administration 
there was a certain amount of neo¬ 
isolationism creeping in as a result of 
the war in Viet Nam and the seeming 
failure of the U.S. to cope with prob¬ 
lems on the world scale. ?Ve didn't quite 
know what to do with OPEC We seemed 


to be getting outvoted in all of the in¬ 
ternational forums. There was—and is 
—a sense in which the American peo¬ 
ple, for both left- and right-wing reasons, 
have been drawing back from the rest 
of the world at a time when 1 felt it was 
absolutely necessary for us to be deeply 
involved in the rest of the world 

Q* What sorts of attitudes in America 
need to be changed? 

A. I notice that whenever the press talks 
about liberation movements, it always 
says “Marxist-backed.” Well, the only 
reason they’re Marxist-backed is that 
nobody else will give them guns There 
has been a feeling tn America that this 
rising tide of aspirations is all a Com¬ 
munist plot to overthrow the West 
That’s not my view of the world at all 
In the first place, I don’t view the lib¬ 
eration movements as Communist. I 
think they're much more part of the 
Christian-missionary educational sys¬ 
tem that was established by the West 
Look at the Middle East. If the Pales¬ 
tinians are aggressive—and they are 
—it’s probably much more due to the 
American University in Beirut than to 
anything in Moscow That's where the 
Palestinians got educated, at the Amer¬ 
ican University Or, m Angola, it was 
the Baptists that educated Holden Ro¬ 
berto, and [Angolan President! Agostin- 
ho Neto was educated by the Method¬ 
ists Jonas Savimbi of Angola was 
Congregationalist He’s a Congregation¬ 
al minister So is Ndabaningi Sithole in 
Rhodesia. Bishop Abel Mu/orewa from 
Rhodesia is a bishop in the Methodist 


Church. Also [among Rhodesian black 
nationalists], Joshua Nkomo is a Prot¬ 
estant and Robert Mugabe is Roman 
Catholic. I just refuse to believe that 
their education for 20 or 25 years can 
have been in a Judaeo-Christian tradi¬ 
tion, and then all of a sudden they be¬ 
come Communist revolutionaries just 
because their source of supply is East¬ 
ern Europe or the Soviet Union. 

Q* Has the President's human rights pol¬ 
icy created problems for the U.S.? 

A. The only place where I see any prob¬ 
lems might be with the Soviet Union, 
and even there 1 don’t think the essen¬ 
tial problem is with human rights. 1 
think the Soviet Union had its way with 
the past Administration, in arms- 
control agreements that weren’t really 
meaningful and in the wheat deal, and so 
on. President Carter has challenged the 
Soviets to serious arms limitation, and 
they aren't prepared for that. But they 
can’t say they don’t want arms cut back. 
All this doesn’t mean there’s going to be 
a breakdown in Soviet-American rela¬ 
tions We can't afford one. 

Q. What is your sense ef the foreign re¬ 
action to tho new Administration? 

A. There's a feeling that America, in 
electing Jimmy Carter, overcame the 
forces that produced Watergate and Viet 
Nam. and that this is once again the 
America everybody has admired and 
loved for the idealism of Woodrow Wil¬ 
son, Franklin Roosevelt and John Ken¬ 
nedy That America is back in power. 


the marches, the sit-ins and the assassi¬ 
nation of Martin Luther King Jr. in 
1968. During the election campaign. 
Carter said that U.S. foreign policy had 
lost its component of moral authority 
both at home and abroad To restore 
that vital ingredient. Carter chose to tap 
the American experience that best rep¬ 
resented the confluence of a lofty cause 
with tough, tactical politics: civil rights. 

At the same time, Carter recognized 
that the United Nations and the Third 
World in general did not represent a tra- 
ditonal diplomatic challenge. Under 
Kissinger, U S foreign policy concen¬ 
trated on superpower rivalry and ne¬ 
glected the smaller, poorer countries at 
the periphery of the duel for influence. 
What Carter wanted was someone who 
could combine empathy for the prob¬ 
lems of the poorer nations with a com¬ 
mitment to nonviolent solutions to them. 
He also wanted someone politically at¬ 
tuned to the American public who could 
give U.S. foreign policy its popular base. 
It was a made-to-order description of 
Young, who has long been arguing that 
the problems of race divide the world 
more deeply than any ideological differ¬ 
ences M In all the United Nations fo- 
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is always there. It doesn’t help to be qui¬ 
et about it.” 

Impulsive, outspoken and sensitive, 
Andy Young rarely has been quiet about 
anything that he felt needed saying. The 
son of a well-to-do dentist, he was 
brought up in New Orleans amid what 
he calls “a terribly complex racial envi¬ 
ronment. There was not just black and 
white,” he recalled last week “There 
was also Creole. My mother was Creole, 
while my father was considered black. I 
was always struggling for a sense of how 
it fit together. I grew up in a white neigh¬ 
borhood and went to a black school. The 
Creoles were Catholic, and I was Prot¬ 
estant. All my life I've been coping 
with these ethnic realities. I had to be 
sensitive to them to survive without 
being bitter, because I never belonged 
anywhere ” 

Like most middle-class black par¬ 
ents, Young’s father and mother tried to 
shield him from the worst impact of seg¬ 
regation. But at 16, after a year at Dil¬ 
lard University in New Orleans, he de¬ 
cided that it was time to break away 
from their protective influence by trans¬ 
ferring to Howard University in Wash¬ 
ington. As an undergraduate predentist¬ 
ry student, he was an indifferent scholar 
who preferred partying and girls to seri¬ 
ous work “1 was as much of a playboy as 
you can be at that age.” he recalls But 
by his senior year. Young began to feel 
that ‘there was more to life than bigger 
and better parties.” He plunged into 
reading philosophy, and the first stir¬ 
rings of a social conscience began to 
push him toward the church. He met a 
young white minister who was preparing 
for a career as a missionary in Africa. "I 
felt guilty as hell,” says Young “There 
was a white man devoting his life to go¬ 
ing to Africa to help black people, and 
here I was black and my family had been 
educated by white people who had come 
south to help blacks, and nobody had 
ever suggested that I owed anybody any¬ 
thing to repay that.” 

Brutal Beatings. After studying at 
the Hartford Seminary Foundation m 
Connecticut. Young was ordained as a 
Congregationalist minister and served 
in small-town churches in Georgia and 
Alabama In 1957, he signed on with the 
National Council of Churches head¬ 
quarters in New York as associate direc¬ 
tor of youth work By this time, the civil 
rights movement was gaining momen¬ 
tum in the South, and Young decided to 
move to Atlanta and eventually to work 
for the Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference under King. Serving as 
King's cool-headed tactician, frequent 
emissary to whites and chief negotiator, 
Young became a unique figure within 
the movement. “His (Young’s! callow 
appearance belied a worldliness in mat¬ 
ters of finance and organizational tech¬ 
niques that had not been conspicuous 
among the SCLC personnel.” wrote Da¬ 
vid Lewis in his biography of King. 
“Andy also spoke the language of East¬ 
ern foundation directors 4* well at the 


patois of the uneducated Southern 
black.” Although he was arrested only 
three times during his nine years of 
marching and demonstrating with King, 
he suffered several brutal beatings at the 
hands of white mobs. 

The death of Martin Luther King 
left the civil rights movement in confu¬ 
sion. without its acknowledged leader. 
Feeling that the black struggle for equal¬ 
ity had entered a new era. Young re¬ 
signed as SCLC executive vice president 
in 1970. He was convinced that a black 
could win a m^jor election in the South, 
something that had not happened since 
the days of Reconstruction. When he ran 
for Congress in 1970, he lost. But two 
years later he won election in Georgia's 
Fifth District, the first black to enter 
Congress from the state since 1869. 

Young proved himself a sensible and 
reasonable Representative—and also an 
independent one. For example, he voted 
to confirm Gerald Ford as Nixon’s ap¬ 
pointed Vice President in 1973, even 
though all 16 of his black colleagues in 
Congress opposed the choice. He com¬ 
promised with conservatives when nec¬ 
essary to bring federal benefits to his dis¬ 
trict. When an ex-Governor of Georgia 
named Jimmy Carter campaigned in the 
1976 Florida primary against Alabama 
Governor George Wallace. Young threw 
his support to Carter mainly because he 
wanted to block what he considered a 
racist threat posed by Wallace. Gradual¬ 
ly a bond formed between Young and 
Carter, based on their common geo¬ 
graphical and religious backgrounds. 
Explains Young: “It’s partly because he 
didn't have to learn about poverty from 
a sociology book. The problems that 
most afflict the world—racial conflict 
and poverty—he’s been struggling with 
for 50 years.” 

Unique Role. Carter seems to have 
given Young the support he needs for his 
unique role. As chief U.S diplomat, 
Vance is a kind of antipode to Young, a 
longtime Wall Street lawyer distin¬ 
guished more by circumspection than 
charisma. He has a conventional ap¬ 
proach to the world, but one that accom¬ 
modates Young’s brand of idealism. At 
the White House, Brzezinski is con¬ 
cerned primarily with matters involving 
superpower relationships. Mondale, the 
Carter Administration official whose 
foreign policy assignments come closest 
to overlapping those of Young, has re¬ 
mained a Arm supporter. “I admit it’s a 
very unlikely team,” says Young, “Brze- 
zinski, Mondale, Vance, Jimmy Carter, 
me, plus a lot of others. The thing that 
amazes me over and over again is the 
level of agreement. We’ve not had a ma¬ 
jor—not even a minor—disagreement 
on issues of principle.” That degree of 
consensus may not last, but if it does, 
Andy Young is likely to remain in his 
dangerously exposed position longer 
than his critics might wish. In any case, 
he will go on speaking out on issues in his 
own inimitable style because, as he say*, 
“it doesn't help us to beqptau” < v 
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DEMONSTRATORS WEARING PIO MASKS TO MOCK BRITISH ROBBIES; PICKETS R POLICE CLASH OUTSIDE GRUNWICK PLANT 

BRITAIN 

The Unions Scuttle the Social Contract 


Scarcely able to be heard above the 
relentless heckling in the audience, Brit¬ 
ain's veteran trade union leader Jack 
Jones shouted a warning: “If you sup¬ 
port this motion, you will not assist the 
government. You will paralyze it and in¬ 
deed stand in danger of destroying it ” 

Ignoring the plea of their chief, del¬ 
egates to the convention of the Trans¬ 
port and General Workers’ Union last 
week voted for a motion that effectively 
scuttled the landmark agreement on 
wage restraint between Britain’s unions 
and the Labor government of Prime 
Minister James Callaghan. The vote to 
demand substantial wage increases was 
a deep personal humiliation for Jones, 
who in 1973 had helped draw up the 
agreement. In a weary voice, he declared 
that the tgwu action would lead to “a 
wage scramble, renewed inflation, in¬ 
creased unemployment and new trouble 
for the pound.” 

No-Confldanca Vota. It could also 
lead to the fall of the Labor government. 
The agreement on voluntary wage re¬ 
straints, grandly dubbed the “social con¬ 
tract,” had constituted the Callaghan 
government's most compelling argu¬ 
ment for remaining in office. If the 
Labor Party is unable to control or mod¬ 
erate the unions' wage demands, thus 
Anther aggravating inflation (now run¬ 
ning at 17% annually), Callaghan could 
fiadg'i fto-coafldence vote in the House 
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of Commons that he would probably 
lose. The resulting election might be a 
Tory landslide Already David Steel has 
threatened to withdraw his pledge to 
support the Callaghan government with 
the 13 crucial Commons votes of his Lib¬ 
eral Party if no effective new agreement 
on wage restraints is forthcoming 

The prognosis is grim for new talks 
on restraints. Until now the tcwu's ad¬ 
herence to the contract had discouraged 
other unions from breaking the wage- 
restraint agreement With 1.9 million 
members, the TGWU is the largest sin¬ 
gle union within the umbrella-like 
Trades Union Congress, which osten¬ 
sibly represents organized labor in Brit¬ 
ain. Now other major unions are de¬ 
manding release from the agreement 
At the mine workerV union convention 
in Tynemouth last week, delegates rep¬ 
resenting 262.000 members voted to de¬ 
mand raises by Nov 1 The 13 mil¬ 
lion-member engineers’ union has also 
voted against further wage restraints, 
and a host of smaller unions are ex¬ 
pected to follow suit, creating a sudden 
and inflationary wage explosion at the 
end of this month. This week Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer Denis Healey 
meets with TUC leaders. He hopes to per¬ 
suade the trade union body to join the 
government in an appeal to hold down 
wage demands. In exchange for this sup¬ 
port, the government is expected to 


promise some form of price controls 
Meanwhile, a 46-weck-old strike in 
London has become a riveting symbol of 
the Labor government's failure to keep 
labor peace Charter Road in northwest 
London has become the scene of ugly 
battles between police and protesters as 
a result of a walkout at the Grunwick 
Film Processing Laboratories. 

Just Nonunion. The strike, which 
has been dubbed “the Grunwick siege’’ 
by pro-Tory London papers, began as a 
relatively simple labor pioblcm. Last 
August Mrs. Jayaben Desai. a tiny Indi¬ 
an immigrant from Tanzania, walked 
off her job as a film processor in pro¬ 
test against the low wages ($42 50 a 
week), poor working conditions and 
compulsory overtime imposed on the 
predominantly Asian work force by 
Grunwick's Anglo-Indian managing di¬ 
rector George Ward With six other em¬ 
ployees. Mrs Desai joined the Associa¬ 
tion of Professional, Executive, Clerical 
and Computer Staff (apex), a moderate, 
nonmilitant, while-collar trade union. 
In the next few days, more than 100 
Grunwick employees joined APEX. 
Ward, who describes himself as “not 
anti-union, just nonunion," fired all the 
workers affiliated with apfx and refused 
to meet with the union's organizers 
In retaliation, apex organized a 
picket outside the plant. For months 
Mrs. Desai and a handful of other 
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PAKISTAN 

‘Sir, the Troops Have Come’ 


dismissed employees patrolled in saris 
outside the gates of Grunwick as police¬ 
men eyed them warily. Unable to meet 
with Ward, APEX enlisted the aid of the 
Advisory. Conciliation and Arbitration 
Service (acas), an agency set up by the 
government’s 1975 Employment Protec¬ 
tion Act. 

Ward, advised by the National As¬ 
sociation for Freedom, a right-wing or¬ 
ganization made up mostly of business¬ 
men, refused to cooperate with acas He 
rejected its proposal to poll his employ¬ 
ees on whether or not they wanted union 
representation. When acas polled the 
striking workers anyway, they opted for 
the union, acas then recommended that 
the company recognize APF.X. But Ward 
went to court to contend that the ballot 
had been improperly conducted. 

Last week the High Court began 
hearing arguments on the case. To union 
officials, it is a crucial test of the govern¬ 
ment’s support for the trade unions In a 
characteristic British compromise. Par¬ 
liament did not empower acas to com¬ 
pel employers to recognize unions; ACAS 
can merely recommend compliance. If 
the court accepts Ward’s basic conten¬ 
tion that he cannot be forced to accept 
apex, union officials fear there will be a 
host of legal challenges to acas recom¬ 
mendations. Says apex Official John 
Wall: “If the court rules that acas has no 
teeth, there will be hell raised within the 
Trades Union Congress.” 

Mass March. Union leaders con¬ 
cede that mass picketing is difficult to 
control and may lead to trouble. But they 
argue that Ward’s defiance has left them 
with no alternative other than to call for 
support of the Grunwick strikers. A 
mass march of union members and * 
strike sympathizers is scheduled for this * 
week Arthur Scargill, arrested by police ? 
last month when he appeared at Grun- | 
wick, promises that 3.000 members of 
his Yorkshire miners' union will partic¬ 
ipate in the demonstration 

The Grunwick siege painfully dra¬ 
matizes the Labor government’s precar¬ 
ious dependence on the trade unions, 
whose unpopularity among nonunion¬ 
ists is rapidly rising Against the back¬ 
drop of the large-scale workers' revolt 
against wage freezes, the Grunwick 
strike reinforces the public impression 
that trade unions are uncontrollable. 

This perception was strengthened by 
the refusal of postal workers to process 
mail from Grunwick to its film-service 
customers. After ignoring pleas from 
postal union officials to stop their illegal 
blockade, 100 workers were suspended 
without pay. They showed up at the lp- 
cal sorting office anyway, delivering 
mail to private homes in the area before 
postal officials closed the office. 

Lacking the legal authority to im¬ 
pose a solution, the Labor government 
and the courts appear to be powerless. 
Indeed, the Grunwick siege has raised 
some fundamental questions about the 
ability of Britain’s democratic institu¬ 
tions to resolve labor disputes. 


They made their move in the mid¬ 
dle of the night, almost apologizing for 
their coup. Shortly before 2 o’clock last 
Tuesday morning, a group of officers de¬ 
scended on the Prime Minister's resi¬ 
dence in Rawalpindi. “Sir, the troops 
have come,” a servant advised Prime 
Minister Zulfikar Ali Bhutto. The Prime 
Minister took the news stoically, gath¬ 
ered his wife and children on the lawn 
of the official residence, had coffee and 
ordered his bags packed. He then moved 
to the Governor’s Mansion in the near¬ 
by hill resort of Murree, some 30 miles 
away. Behind padlocked iron gates, 
guarded by paratroopers, Bhutto was 
comfortably confined with an aide and 


a special shipment of books. The leader 
of the coup, Pakistan's self-effacing 
army chief of staff, General Mohammed 
Zia uI-Haq, was not even mentioned by 
name when the government radio in¬ 
terrupted a broadcast with a brief an¬ 
nouncement of the takeover. 

Shortly after Bhutto was deposed, 
the soldiers went to the home of the op¬ 
position leader, retired Air Marshal As- 
ghar Khan. After saluting, they arrest¬ 
ed him and drove him to a government 
rest house. The head of Bhutto’s federal 
security force, several of his intelligence 
chiefs and most members of his Cab¬ 
inet were also rounded up and placed 
in “temporary protective custody.” So 
were other leaders of the nine parties 
that comprise the opposition Pakistan 
National Alliance. 

All in all, no more than 50 people 
were arrested. The coup was bloodless, 
the country calm. Time Nqw Delhi Bu» 


reau Chief Lawrence Malkin, arriving 
by road from India without a visa, was 
quickly admitted at the border. “Good 
news,” remarked an immigration offi¬ 
cer. “Now we have the army, and they 
will give us elections.” 

That, in fact, is exactly what the mil¬ 
itary leaders promised. The army ruled 
Pakistan from 1958 until the 1971 civil 
war, which ended with the secession of 
East Pakistan (now Bangladesh). This 
time the officers show no inclination to 
stay in power any longer than neces¬ 
sary. In his broadcast to the nation, Zia 
declared that the army would guarantee 
elections in October and then return the 
country to civilianTulc. 


The general also said that President 
Fazal Elahi Chaudhry would continue 
as head of state, the 1973 constitution 
would remain in force, and he himself 
would serve as martial-law administra¬ 
tor. The chief justices of the high courts 
in the four provinces, he added, had 
agreed to serve as provincial governors. 

Zia’s announcement brought a round of 
cheers even from opposition politicians. 

They assumed that the military take¬ 
over would increase their chances of 
winning the elections. 

The crisis stemmed from the March 
elections, in which Bhutto’s ruling Pak¬ 
istan People's Party yielded only 36 of 
the 200 National Assembly seats to the 
opposition^.The P.P.P. polled an incred¬ 
ible 93% of the vote in Punjab, the coun¬ 
try’s most populous province and an op¬ 
position stronghold. It was a dazzling 
victory—except that practipally every* 
body in Pakktan . i 



GENERAL MOHAMMED ZIA Ul-HAQ FORMER PRIME MINISTER BHUTTO 

A round of cheers after a bloodless, almost apologetic coup . 





tions had been massively rigged by Bhut¬ 
to’s zealous supporters. Accordingly, the 
opposition alliance immediately em¬ 
barked on a campaign of rioting, loot¬ 
ing and strikes, which carried with it a 
threat of civil war. Nearly 300 people 
have been killed in the violence so far. 

Bhutto became a national hero for 
restoring the country's morale after the 
1971 war His popularity, however, was 
badly eroded in recent years by his high¬ 
handed ways. After the March elections* 
he tried doggedly to come to terms with 
opposition leaders on conditions for 
holding new elections in the fall. He im¬ 
posed nationwide prohibition of alcohol¬ 
ic beverages in an effort to win the sup¬ 
port of conservative Muslim elements. 

Shattered Pride. Meanwhile, the 
army was assigned the unpleasant task 
of maintaining the peace. The soldiers, 
whose pride had been shattered by the 
1971 defeat, once again found them¬ 
selves taunted and reviled by demon¬ 
strators for supporting an unpopular 
government. "Z/Vz. Zia, be-hiya [Zia, 
Zia, shameless]!" became a popular slo¬ 
gan against the army leader. Four brig¬ 
adiers and several dozen field-grade of¬ 
ficers in Lahore resigned rather than 
follow orders to fire on unruly mobs 

Zia, 53, was appointed chief of staff 
by Bhutto last year over several higher- 
ranking officers because of his reputa¬ 
tion as a nonpolitical "soldier of Islam " 
But finally Zia decided to take action, 
alarmed by increasing clashes and the 
distribution of weapons to Bhutto’s sup¬ 
porters. As he told the nation last week, 
"When the political leaders fail to steer 
the country out of a crisis, it is an in¬ 
excusable sin for the armed forces to sit 
as silent spectators " 

Wild Pony. At first it seemed doubt¬ 
ful whether the army would allow Bhut¬ 
to to take part in the election campaign. 
But at week's end, Zia emphasized that 
the former Prime Minister was free to 
participate. In fact, added Zia, "I hope 
he will come back and stand for elec¬ 
tion." Whether the brilliant, mercurial 
Bhutto will decide to do so, however, is 
not yet clear. He is still popular with 
much of the peasantry, and he may well 
emerge from detention to rally his sup¬ 
porters, perhaps denouncing the army 
for its intervention (and even for the 
country’s growing economic troubles). 
On the other hand, if he senses defeat, he 
may stay out of the campaign and watch 
the opposition coalition fall apart—leav¬ 
ing the conservative religious parties in 
one group and the moderate, urban-ori¬ 
ented parties in another. Bhutto would 
then be in a strong position to rebuild his 
own party as a centrist coalition. 

It is also possible that in the end 
the army will once again yield to the 
temptation to remain in power, partic¬ 
ularly if the outcome of the October 
voting is not decisive. Observes Corre¬ 
spondent Malkin: ‘The generals may 
discover that they are still riding a wild 
frontier pony and may find it exceed- 
4ifficultto dismount" 
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PATRIOTIC FRONT LEADER ROBERT MUGABE & ZAMBIAN PRESIDENT KENNETH KAUNDA 


AFRICA 

Voting for fhe Gun Barrel 


For most of its 14-year existence, the 
Organization of African Unity has be¬ 
lied its grand title. Last week represen¬ 
tatives from 48 of the OAU s 49 member 
nations gathered for their four-day an¬ 
nual exercise in disharmony at a spank- 
mg-new conference center in Libreville, 
the sleepy seaside capital of Gabon. 
Shortly after Host President Albert-Ber- 
nard (‘‘Omar") Bongo pleaded for "a 
summit at which we talk about what 
unites us. not what divides us." Chad ac¬ 
cused Libya of seizing 45,000 sq mi. of 
Chadian territory Ethiopia charged 
that it was the victim of a "coordinated 
conspiracy" of aggression led by Soma¬ 
lia and Sudan. Somalia countered that 
Ethiopia was in fact an aggressor guilty 
of "black colonialism." "murder” and 
"massacres." Benin did not even bother 
to attend the summit because it blames 
Gabon for last January's attempted coup 
against Benin President Mathieu Ker- 
ekou. Hoping to cool tempers. Nigeria's 
head of state, Lieut. General Oluscgun 
Obasanjo, observed that "intra-African 
quarrels now constitute a real threat to 
peace and harmony in our continent." 

The closest the summit came to con¬ 
sensus was on how to end white rule in 
Rhodesia. For years black nationalists 
have been divided between relative 
moderates, such as Bishop Abel Muzo- 
rewa and the Rev. Ndabaningi Silhole, 
and the more extreme forces, which now 
call themselves the Patriotic Front, 
headed by Joshua Nkomo and Robeii 
Mugabe. The moderates, while willing 
to accept a gradual transfer of power, 
have also been insisting that black Rho¬ 


desia ns be allowed to choose their lead¬ 
ers in free elections But the Patriotic 
Front wants first to take power and then 
hold elections Demonstrating their abil¬ 
ity to separate ideology and gastronomy, 
delegates feasted on Rhodesian beef and 
lamb at Libreville banquets, then ap¬ 
proved a resolution, proposed by Zam¬ 
bia's President Kenneth Kaunda, that 
virtually recognizes the Patriotic Front 
as the sole representative of black na¬ 
tionalists in Rhodesia. The front was 
designated as the only legitimate recip¬ 
ient of oau financial aid 

One Faction. Senegal’s Leopold Se- 
dar Senghor. and Felix Houphouet-Boi- 
gny of the Ivory Coast, proposed that 
all black nationalist leaders be given 
equal OAU endorsement But other del¬ 
egates were influenced by Kaunda. 
whose backing of the Patriotic Front was 
a dramatic switch from his previous 
backing of all Rhodesian black nation¬ 
alist movements The Zambian leader 
concluded that oau support for one fac¬ 
tion would make a post-independence 
fight for political control less likely He 
also endorsed Mugabe's argument that 
majority rule can be won only by armed 
conflict. Declared Kaunda "A new 
Zimbabwe 1 Rhodesia I can only be born 
out of the barrel of a gun " 

The oau resolution once again un¬ 
derlined the folly of Rhodesian Prime 
Minister lan Smith's policy Had it not 
been for his stubborn refusal all along 
to accept majority rule, he could have 
transferred power to the moderates 
some years ago. Now it is probably too 
late, although there is speculation in 
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Salisbury that Smith might propose sur¬ 
rendering power to a predominantly 
black coalition government that would 
include Sithole, Muzorewa and a num¬ 
ber of local chiefs. 

Smith is under growing domestic 
pressure to resolve Rhodesia’s uncertain 
situation Last week Desmond Frost quit 
as chairman of the P.M’s Rhodesian 
Front Party and joined twelve other 
Rhodesian Front rebels in the ultra- 
rightist Rhodesian Action Party. This 
new group rejects even the limited con¬ 
cessions the regime has been making to 
blacks. As disturbing for the Smith re¬ 
gime is the quickened tempo of the 
'‘chicken run”—the flight of whites Be¬ 
tween 1,500 and 1,700 now leave Rho¬ 
desia each month; the net loss to the 
country (after accounting for immigra¬ 
tion) could reach 12.000 this year 

Soviet Intervention. Back at Li¬ 
breville, what was notably missing from 
the oau summit was the customary vol¬ 
ume of anti-West rhetoric In a stun¬ 
ning departure from tradition, Sudanese 
President Jaafar Numeiry, whose coun¬ 
try used to be a Moscow ally, attacked 
Soviet intervention in Africa He thun¬ 
dered “Socialist imperialism will only 
turn the African continent into a vast 
arena of conflict We do not want to 
replace one imperialism with another 
imperialism.” An Egyptian delegate 
agreed, warning that “the only issue that 
really matters here is that of Soviet in¬ 
terference in Africa.” The conference 
subsequently adopted a Senegal-pro- 
posed resolution that requested OAU 
members not to seek “foreign interven¬ 
tion,” nor to allow their territory to be 
used as a “base of aggression” against 
another African state. 

For the host nation, the OAU sum¬ 
mit offered a rare opportunity to star 
briefly on the world’s political stage. Ga¬ 
bon—a onetime French colony of only 
600,000 inhabitants that is nchly en¬ 
dowed with oil, manganese and urani¬ 
um deposits—put on a dazzling perfor¬ 
mance for its guests. Arriving delegates 
were met at Libreville’s tiny airport by 
fleets of Mercedes, Cadillacs and Rolls- 
Royces and escorted to the conference 
center by siren-screaming motorcycles. 
Along the route, thousands of women 
—draped with cloths emblazoned with 
the portrait of President Bongo—sang 
and swayed rhythmically to native 
drums. Exclaimed one overwhelmed ob¬ 
server: “My God, this makes Disneyland 
look real?” 

The delegates were quartered in lux¬ 
urious villas and a new ten-story hotel, 
and their gourmet meals were prepared 
by an imported battalion of chefs (one 
from Maxim’s in Paris). The estimated 
price tag for the extravaganza (including 
the construction of a six-lane highway, 
a new presidential palace and the con¬ 
ference-theater complex) was $800 mil¬ 
lion That is nearly 75% of Gabon’s bud¬ 
get for 1977, in a country whose per 
capita gross domestic product is $2,800 
—the highest in black Africa. 
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Repentance, Retreat and Murder 


Sheik Mohammed Hussein Zahaby, 
64. was sleeping soundly at his home in 
Helwan. 15 miles south of Cairo, when 
four armed men in police uniforms burst 
in and dragged him away. They were 
not policemen. Sheik Zahaby, Egypt's 
former minister of religious affairs and 
a distinguished expert on Islam, was kid¬ 
naped by youthful Muslim extremists 
who threatened to execute him unless 
the government paid $300,000 and re¬ 
leased 60 of their comrades from jail 
Even while the government negotiated, 
the kidnapers last week carried out their 
threat Three days after the sheik’s dis¬ 
appearance, his body was discovered in 
a house near the pyramids at Giza. He 
had been tortured, strangled and shot 
through the eye. 

Egypt has had its share of assassi¬ 
nations and random killings in the past, 
but there was something malevolently 
different about the Zahaby case. His al¬ 
leged murderers were members of an ex¬ 
tremist Muslim sect called Jamaat al 
Takfir wal Hijra (the Society for Re¬ 
pentance and Retreat), which has blend¬ 
ed the urban terrorist tactics of West 
Germany’s Baadcr-Meinhof gang with 
something akin to the perverted zeal of 
Charles Manson's spiritual slaves The 
society, which believes m repentance for 


SHUKRI AHMED MOUSTAFA 



sin and retreat from the evils of the mod¬ 
ern world, is far more extreme than even 
the archconservative, fundamentalist 
Muslim Brotherhood. The movement is 
bitterly opposed to the government of 
President Anwar Sadat, which has sup¬ 
posedly corrupted the purity of Islam 
by, among other things, expanding the 
role of women in public life. 

Directed by a self-styled “Com¬ 
mander of the Faithful” named Shukri 
Ahmed Moustafa, the society consists of 
perhaps 500 youths. Three years ago, in 
a clumsy attempt to overthrow Sadat’s 
“atheistic” regime, Moustafa’s followers 
attacked the Egyptian Technical Mil¬ 
itary Academy at Heliopolis and pro¬ 
voked a battle with guards in which elev¬ 
en people died and 27 were wounded. 
A year later townsmen of the Nile Val¬ 
ley village of Minya complained that the 
group was brainwashing their daughters 
and carrying them off as concubines. 
One young girl was even persuaded by 
the group to commit suicide as an atone¬ 
ment for her alleged sins. 

Religious Extremists. Sheik Za¬ 
haby was apparently chosen as the 
group's latest victim because of a re¬ 
cent book in which he attacked Is¬ 
lam's religious extremists. As Minister 
of Religious Endowments and Al Azhar 
affairs, Zahaby had also worked to elim¬ 
inate the society. His murder provoked 
a religious and political storm. The 
council of ulama, or scholars, of Cai¬ 
ro’s Al A/har University, the most ven¬ 
erable group of theologians in Islam, 
solemnly denounced the extremists for 
“violating the teachings of Islam” by 
killing a brother Muslim. Police, mean¬ 
while, launched a dragnet that hauled 
in 190 sect members. At week’s end 
Moustafa was nabbed by police and re¬ 
portedly confessed to having ordered 
the assassination. A young bricklayer 
has admitted he shot Zahaby. But three 
bombs believed to have been set by 
the group exploded in Cairo, one in¬ 
juring four people, and officials were 
far from certain that the danger from 
repentance and retreat was over. 

BODY OF MURDER VICTIM ZAHABY 
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PALESTINIANS 

The Well- Heeled Guerrillas 


When Syrian forces began attacking 
Palestinian troops and their Muslim left¬ 
ist allies during the Lebanon civil war, 
a worried Yasser Arafat flew to Saudi 
Arabia seeking help. To the dismay of 
the Palestine Liberation Organization 
leader, the Riyadh government refused 
to intervene with Damascus. But as a 
kind of consolation prize, Crown Prince 
Fahd expansively wr te Arafat a check 
for $5 million. 

That modest gift— no strings at¬ 
tached—was in addition to the $25 mil¬ 
lion that the Saudis annually fork over 
to fedayeen organizations Depending 
on their oil wealth, other Arab states 
chip in with similar but smaller tokens 
of support, while such ideological allies 
of the Palestinians as the Soviet Union 
and China contribute arms and other 
materiel. In fact, despite the much pub¬ 
licized poverty and squalor of the ref¬ 
ugee camps that provide the fedayeen 
with a power base and a manpower pool, 
the Palestinians have what is probably 
the richest, best-financed revolutionary- 
terrorist organization in history. 

Last year, for example, the P.L.O., 
its frequently insubordinate members 
and other guerrilla groups like the Pop¬ 
ular Front for the Liberation of Pales¬ 
tine, who prefer to remain out of the 
P.L.O. umbrella, took in an estimated 
$90 million. The bulk of the money 
—about $70 million—came from Arab 
governments either in the form of in¬ 
dividual donations or as part of the $29 
million a year provided jointly by the 
20 governments of the Arab League. In 
addition, the 300,000 or so Palestinians 
working in the oil states regularly 
have 5% of their pay withheld by host 
governments; this head-tax revenue, 
amounting to about $10 million at pre- 
.• to the PL-O., al¬ 


though not always as promptly or as 
completely as the Palestinians wish 
Complains Rifaat Nimr. deputy chair¬ 
man of the P.L O. financial committee. 
“Dubai, for instance, seems to mistake 
the initials P.L.O. for Dubai municipal¬ 
ity and keeps the tax for itself” 

Palestinians living outside the Mid¬ 
dle Last, including at least 150 multi¬ 
millionaires in Europe and the Western 
Hcmisphci e, make regular and generous 
contributions to the cause The move¬ 
ment also earns revenue by operating 
business enterprises, including a modern 
$8 million chicken farm in Syria. For a 
time Palestinians ran a popular and 
profitable discotheque in Rome. It was 
shut down by authorities, presumably 
because it might serve as a target for Is¬ 
raeli counterterroi isl attacks. 

Every so often, Palestinian coffers 
have been icplenished with income ex¬ 
tracted by terrorism. In December 1975 
a group—working with the mysterious 
superterrorist “Carlos”—invaded an 
OPEC meeting in Vienna, killed three 
people and took 81 hostages The hos¬ 
tages were gradually released in return 
for a $25 million ransom paid jointly by 
Saudi Arabia and Iran. The loot was 
split, $5 million for Carlos and $20 mil¬ 
lion for the Palestinians. The Palestin¬ 
ians also claim to make $5 million a 
year operating an illegal drug market 
inside Israel, using Oriental Jews as 
pushers 

Since accounting procedures are 
haphazard at best, a few Palestinians 
have succumbed to the tempting re¬ 
wards of open-collar crime. Two months 
ago, three P.L.O. officials were tossed 
into a fedayeen jail for gambling away 
$250,000 of the organization's money at 
the gaming tables of Cairo. But as even 
critic* of the P.L.O, concede, most of 


the Palestinian leaders emulate the as¬ 
cetic style of Arafat who. despite inter¬ 
national renown, dresses m baggy bat¬ 
tle fatigues, operates out of a spartan 
office in a Beirut slum, and indulges in 
neither whisky, cigarettes nor women. 

Expanding Bureaucracy. The 
largest chunk of the money is still spent 
on training and terrorist operations; last 
week a Palestinian bomb went off near 
Tel Aviv, killing one person and wound¬ 
ing 26. One of the smaller and poorer 
fedayeen groups, the Popular Democrat¬ 
ic Front for the Liberation of Palestine, 
took credit for the incident But an in¬ 
creasing percentage of the revenues pay 
for a rapidly expanding bureaucracy. 
The P.L O has opened offices—in ef¬ 
fect, quasi embassies—in about 100 na¬ 
tions. Heads of the larger offices in Eu¬ 
rope and North America receive around 
$1,500 a month along with “represen¬ 
tation” allowances, by comparison a 
guerrilla private in the fighting ranks re¬ 
ceives $70 plus family allowances, med¬ 
ical expenses and social security. 

The war in Lebanon look an unan¬ 
ticipated chunk from the organization 
treasury—according to one reliable es¬ 
timate about $100 million. Although 
most of the P.L.O.'s guns and ammu¬ 
nition were underwritten by other coun¬ 
tries, notably Libya, the organization 
has had to care for 4,000 disabled fight¬ 
ers as well as dependents of the dead. 
Widows continue to receive $75 a 
month, parents $25, brothers or sisters 
$10 and children $5 each Since the war. 
the P.L.O. has founded Samed (Arabic 
for steadfast), a kind of poor man's con¬ 
glomerate of 24 factories and workshops 
in Lebanon that provide jobs for 2,300 
disabled fedayeen and Palestinian wom¬ 
en. They work al such diverse opera¬ 
tions as handicrafts, ready-to-w-ear 
clothing, furniture building and film 
making. 

Samed is expected to eventually turn 
a comfortable profit—something that 
appeals more and more to the P.L.O.’s 
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fiscal managers. The organization has 
put together what amounts to an esti¬ 
mated $60 million to $100 million in¬ 
vestment portfolio; current holdings in¬ 
clude ownership of two Beirut hotels, a 
500-room youth hostelry under con¬ 
struction m Cairo, shares in shipyards, 
oil tankers and television stations 
abroad, as well as blue-chip holdings in 
U.S. companies that operate m the Mid¬ 
dle East Some of this money has even 
been used for the quiet purchase of land 
on the West Bank that local Palestinians 
might others ise be tempted to sell to Is¬ 
raelis These investments have a double 
purpose they may make the Palestin¬ 
ians a bit less dependent on the gen¬ 
erosity of Aiab governments, and they 
also serve as advance economic under¬ 
pinning for a future Palestinian state. 

Warrior Image. The assets are 
mainly held through numbered bank ac¬ 
counts and blind names to prevent Is¬ 
raeli retaliation - and also to camou¬ 
flage the wealth of a movement that 
prides itself on its warrior image Much 
of the investment has been handled by 
the Arab Bank Ltd , a vigorous Amman- 
based banking house, controlled by Pal¬ 
es! in ians. with assets of $4 billion and 
branches or joint ventures in 19 coun¬ 
tries. including the U.S The Arab Bank 
is widely known in the Middle East as 
the P.L O Bank, but its Jerusalem-born 
president, Abdel Majeed Shoman, 65, is 
handsomely repaid for whatever risks 
he may take in helping his fellow Pal¬ 
estinians invest their growing wealth. 
During the height of the Lebanese fight¬ 
ing. for instance, Shoman's Beirut 
branch was heavily guarded by Arafat’s 
fighters While many of Beirut’s 79 oth¬ 
er banks were being burned and pil¬ 
laged. the Arab Bank operated without 
interruption throughout the war 



PHOT FAN YUAN-YEN IN TAIPEI 
Gritted by musk and firecrackers. 


A Timely Defection 

For Nationalist China, the defection 
to Taiwan last week of Communist 
Squadron Commander Fan Yuan-yen in 
his MiG-19 was the best piece of news 
since the death of Mao Tse-tung nearly 
a year ago. Radio stations played stir¬ 
ring martial music between special news 
flashes, and people set off firecrackers 
in the streets in celebration. 

It was the first defection of a Com¬ 
munist pilot since 1965, and from Tai¬ 
wan's point of view it could not have 
been better timed. President Carter is 
eager to normalize relations with Pe¬ 
king Taiwan hoped the defection would 
dramatize popular dissatisfaction with 
Communist rule in China and thus make 
the point that Peking is unworthy of rec¬ 
ognition by an Administration that has 
put so much emphasis on human rights. 

Defector Pan turned out to be an 
ideal spokesman for Taipei's view "I 
couldn't take it any more," he said af¬ 
ter touching down at Taman airbase in 
southern Taiwan "There is simply no 
freedom on the mainland ” Fan. who 
had been thinking of defecting for many 
years, prepared for his escape by listen¬ 
ing to broadcasts from Taiwan giving di¬ 
rections on routes and proper signals for 
defectors to use His opportunity came 
when his unit was transferred last month 
to a base in Fukien province, just across 
the Taiwan Strait 

He took off at the head of four air¬ 
craft on a routine training mission Once 
airborne, he headed for Taiwan. The 
other planes in his group tried to pur¬ 
sue, but turned back when they saw Na¬ 
tionalist Chinese jets that had been 
alerted by radar. Fan dipped his wings 
—the signal Taiwan had broadcast 
—and his jet was escorted to Tainan. 

At a press conference next day. Fan 
elaborated on his unhappiness with life 
on the mainland He said that he had 
seen many people "half starving,” and 
that disturbances, particularly among 
tenant farmers, had been widespread in 
Fukien province. He complained about 
the regimentation; all his spare time was 
taken up with political-indoctrination 
classes and “criticism and self-criticism” 
sessions Despite the strong efforts of 
Premier Hua Kuo-feng’s regime to dis¬ 
credit the so-called Gang of Four, led 
by Mao’s widow Chiang Ch’ing, Fan re¬ 
ported that supporters of the ousted rad¬ 
icals still have some limited power in 
the air force. 

Fan will get a reward of 4,000 taels 
(Chinese ounces) of gold—worth about 
$556,000 in local currency. His main 
worry was that the wife and three chil¬ 
dren he left behind would now be per¬ 
secuted. Fan expressed hope that Sec¬ 
retary of State Cyrus Vance, on his trip 
to China next month, would ask Peking 
to let his family join him. It is unlikely 
that Vance will ask; it is less likely tlutt 
Peking will say yes if he dqes. 



EIFFEL TOWER'S NORTH PILLAR 


FRANCE 

The Ailing Grande Dame 

She has been reviled as a hideous 
harridan and hailed as a paragon of 
grace Henry Ford tried to buy her 
Maurice Utrillo painted her portrait 
Poet Vladimir Mayakovsky dreamed of 
transporting her to Moscow. Hiller was 
photographed with her. More tourists 
visit her than the Statue of Liberty 

Alas, that grande dame of the Paris 
skyline, the 1,052-ft -tall Eitfel Tower, 
is ailing Parisians fretted last week as 
the French press disclosed that their 
cherished 88-year-old monument was in 
need of $10 5 million worth of repairs. 
Most alarming is the condition of one 
of her antique hydraulic elevators that 
take visitors from the second to the third 
observation platform. The newsmaga¬ 
zine L 'Express quoted from a confiden¬ 
tial 1970 report by the tower’s chief en¬ 
gineer, who had warned of the lift's 
"serious fatigue.” A cylinder might 
burst, he contended, causing the cage 
to make “a rapid and uncontrollable de¬ 
scent” with its 80-passenger load. The 
elevator has not yet been fully repaired. 

Excessive and Exaggerated. The 
tower's infirmities came to light just as 
the Societd de la Tour Eiffel, a private 
and profitable management company, 
made a bid to negotiate a loan for the re¬ 
pairs that would be guaranteed by the 
city of Paris. The resulting outcry in the 
press appalled the Society. Scare head¬ 
lines like WILL THE EIFFEL TOWER DIE? 
were termed “excessive and exaggerat¬ 
ed.” Still, tourism is down about 10%, 
while visitors scanned the struts with 
nervous attention. 

Actually, the structure has been no* 
taWy accidept-ftee, apart' from aboj#. 


3810 suicides. But there have been fears 
about the tower from the start. It was de¬ 
signed by Bridge Builder Gustave Eiffel 
in a competition for the Paris Exposi¬ 
tion of 1889, which celebrated the 100th 
anniversary of the French Revolution 
(among the losing ideas: an oversized 
guillotine, a giant garden sprinkler 
poised over the city). There were dire 
predictions that the structure would 
attract lightning and somehow kill all 


the fish in the Seine. Builder fiiflfo1 dis¬ 
played his disdain for doomsayers by 
working and entertaining guests in an 
apartment he had constructed at the top. 
He was right: heavy storms scarcely 
sway the tower, and winds pass through 
the lacy ironwork, budging it no more 
than four inches. 

Philosopher Roland Barthes be¬ 
lieves a large part of the tower’s fasci¬ 
nation is its “fully useless'’ quality: “It 


achieved absolute zero as a monument.” 
In a 1975 book, Author Joseph Harriss 
makes the same point: “Parisians have 
always recognized the human need for 
the superfluous.” The late playwright 
Jean Giraudoux, who was born around 
the time of the tower’s conception, came 
to its defense. It has reached an age, he 
observed, “when one likes to have chil¬ 
dren—and American girls—crawling 
all over one.” 



GERMANY 

G.I. Watch on a Deadly Border 


Even when hopes for detente have 
been high—and nowadays they arc wan¬ 
ing—tensions between East and West 
have remained all too tangible along the 
border between the two Germanics For 
more than a generation, elite units of 
NATO and Warsaw Pact forces, the 
world's two most powerful war ma¬ 
chines, have faced each other across this 
heavily guarded 836-rmle frontier. To 
signal clearly that it remains determined 
to defend Western Europe, even in the 
face of a massive Warsaw Pact arms and 
troop buildup, the U.S. next year plans 
to base an additional 3,800-man infan¬ 
try brigade in West Germany, near 
Bremerhaven. Meanwhile, crack U.S. 
units continue to patrol more than half 
the eastern frontier, along with the West 
Germans who guard the entire border. 
Two armored cavalry regiments of the 
U.S. Army, about 8,400 troops in all. 
keep watch on the ground and aboard 
helicopters. 

Time Bonn Bureau Chief B. William 
Mader recently joined a squad from the 
11th Armored Cavalry Regiment on its 
dawn-to-dusk rounds along a section of 
the border. His report: 

As our Jeeps moved slowly along a 
narrow dirt road parallel to the bor- 
der, the Gl.s kept their eyes peeled 


for signs of unusual activity, such as 
East German troop movements or per¬ 
haps even the sight of Russian units, 
which usually keep themselves well hid¬ 
den Occasionally we halted directly 
across from an East German watch- 
tower or work detail; when the G.I.s 
peered through their binoculars, they 
could see East Germans peering right 
back At some spots we were barely 
five yards from the Communist troops 
but exchanged neither word nor ges¬ 
ture with them. Said Major James Steele, 
a tall, lean Texan: “This is where the 
action is. We all know exactly what to 
do if things blow up ” 

Hideous Fence. One of the pa¬ 
trol’s main tasks was to note the pro¬ 
gress the East Germans were making 
in renovating the hideous fence system 
they have built along the frontier to 
stop their citizens from escaping to the 
West. At one location, about 30 soldiers 
—guarded by other troops, in standard 
East German fashion—were sinking 
concrete pilings, stretching mesh wir¬ 
ing and installing self-firing explosives. 
Apparently the old system, consisting 
of two parallel mesh-wire fences with 
a minefield in front of each, was not con¬ 
sidered deadly enough. Thus “improve¬ 
ments” are being made, at a cost of 
about $500,000 a mile. 


In the new system (see diagram), 
which has now been completed along 
roughly one-sixth of the frontier, the first 
fence has been eliminated, while a deep, 
concrete-lined ditch has been added. It 
is intended to thwart would-be escap¬ 
ees trying to crash the border in cars or 
trucks. West of the ditch is a minefield, 
then a new close-meshed wire fence that 
begins 3 A. underground (to prevent tun¬ 
neling) and rises 10 A. above the earth. 

Along the fence are antipersonnel 
mines and automatic-firing machine 
guns that are triggered by an electronic 
eye and set up to hit, variously, at knee, 
head or chest level. One part of the old 
system remains: hungry police dogs on 
long wire leashes still roam along the 
fence. Muttered Cadet Wade Schieber, 
a West Point third-year man assigned 
to summer border-patrol duty “It’s hard 
to imagine the dreadfulness of this until 
you see it. It sure isn’t any New 
York-New Jersey state line.” 

Despite the overwhelming odds 
against success. East Germans still keep 
trying to beat the fence. Last year some 
573 fled over the Berlin Wall and across 
the frontier; in the first four months of 
this year, an additional 204 made it to 
the West. But many fail. American pa¬ 
trols have had to watch helplessly as es¬ 
caping East Germans have been gunned 
down by the border guards. Under strict 
orders not to violate East German ter¬ 
ritory, the G.I.s cannot do anything to 
help unless the escapees manage to 
reach West German soil. 
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COMMANDERS IN A WAR Of NERVES- BOTH CARTER £ BREZHNEV HAVE MADE SIGNIFICANT MISCALCULATIONS 


FOREIGN POLICY 




Cold War? Nyet. But It’s Getting Chilly 


Summertime—but for Jimmy Car¬ 
ter. the living wasn’t easy. West Ger¬ 
man Chancellor Helmut Schmidt was 
arriving in Washington this week for 
some difficult talks, preceded by the 
news that Germany had agreed with 
France. Italy, Belgium and Holland to 
develop the fast-breeder nuclear reactor 
that Carter opposes At home, American 
Jewish spokesmen continued to charge 
that Carter was coddling the Arabs. So 
the President found it prudent to meet 
with 53 American Jewish leaders and 
assure them in front of reporters that 
he wanted an Arab commitment to “full 
diplomatic relations” with Israel as part 
of a Middle Eastern peace settlement 
(see following story) But the President’s 
chief problem was new tension in U.S.- 
Soviet relations, a war of nerves that led 
some Western diplomats in Moscow to 
wonder aloud whether the cold war 
might resume. 

TV Tiff. In a letter to Carter last 
week. Soviet President Leonid Brezhnev 
rejected Carter’s invitation to an early 
summit; any such meeting, said Brezh¬ 
nev, must await agreement on a new 
Strategic Arms Limitation Treaty. To 
transmit that message, Brezhnev called 
U.S. Ambassador Malcolm Toon to the 
Kremlin for a table-thumping attack on 
Carter’s Soviet policy. 

Toon also became involved in an¬ 
other U.S.-Soviet tiff. Russia’s television 
network refused to broadcast the am¬ 
bassador’s July 4 address to the Soviet 
people, an annual event since 1974, be¬ 
cause he would not delete a passage that 
said, “Americans will continue to state 
publicly their belief in human rights and 
their hope that violations of these rights, 


wherever they may occur, will end.” Un¬ 
wisely, Toon had not cleared his text 
with Washington 

The Soviet press fired its sharpest 
salvos in years at the U S Izvestiya at¬ 
tacked U.S policy on human rights as 
an “anti-Soviet hobbyhorse ” Tass Com¬ 
mentator Yuri Kornilov said the SAIT 
talks were threatened by tests of a neu¬ 
tron bomb that the U S announced last 
week and by America's “other inhuman 
weapons of mass annihilation.” Of 
course, the Soviet people knew which 
way the wind was blowing. American 
High Jumper Teresa Smith, competing 
in a Soviet-American track meet, fell 
the chill in the Black Sea town of Sochi 
“In Germany, we got applause even on 
our warmup jumps. Here, nothing *’ Said 
an American businessman in Moscow: 
“I called a good Russian friend the oth¬ 
er day and asked to see him He replied 
‘I just can’t fit it in this week, my friend. 
How about November?' ” 

Plainly worried about the future of 
detente were America's European allies, 
and even some U.S. Soviet specialists 
West Germany's Schmidt is bringing 
Carter a message of concern informally 
agreed to by the leaders of all nine Com¬ 
mon Market countries, they are urging 
Carter to moderate his grapeshot ap¬ 
proach to human rights. 

Yet the White House view was that 
nothing very drastic was happening. A 
Soviet diplomat in Europe asked an 
American journalist last week. “Is your 
President getting nervous 0 ” The answer, 
simply, was no. Said one of Carter's close 
advisers: “He’s trying to avoid being too 
concerned about whether the ddtente in¬ 
dex is qp point four or dtywi point two/* 


As Carter sees it, the Kremlin, while 
waging a propaganda battle with the 
U S . continues to pursue the fundamen¬ 
tal Soviet interest in SALT and detente. 
Brezhnev's letter artd his dressing down 
of Toon were “decidedly less strong than 
the Tass account of the affair,” noted a 
top White House aide. Besides, Brezh¬ 
nev's meeting with Toon had its con¬ 
structive side. Time has learned that 
Brezhnev had put off meeting with 
Toon, who is perceived as a hard-liner, 
despite Toon’s repeated requests for a 
meeting after he arrived in Moscow last 
December, the Kremlin boss preferred 
to deal with Washington through Mos¬ 
cow’s ambassador, Anatoli Dobrynin 
But Carter and Secretary of State Cyrus 
Vance informed the Kremlin that Toon 
was a necessary channel for private ne¬ 
gotiations with Brezhnev. And in mid- 
June. when Carter sent Brezhnev a let¬ 
ter proposing a summit, Carter hinted 
that unless Brezhnev received Toon, 
Carter would refuse to meet with Do¬ 
brynin. So Washington professed to take 
some satisfaction from Brezhnev’s first 
private meeting with Toon. 

Great Risks. Moreover, a top pres¬ 
idential aide claims that Carter's invita¬ 
tion to a summit “put the Russians in a 
position where they had to fish or cut 
bait on the question of strained rela¬ 
tions.” If the Russians were as upset as 
they claim, the aide reasoned, “it would 
seem to be time to sit down.” Perhaps. 

But the fact that Carter publicly said he 
would welcome a meeting also gave 
Brezhnev a chance to rebuff a U.S. Pres¬ 
ident while the world was watching. 

All of the heavy public rhetoric car* 
rles considerate risk of;ij)otu0 i: 






derstanding. Both sides have already 
made significant miscalculations—as¬ 
tonishing, given all the available exper¬ 
tise. The Russians failed to understand 
the importance of Carters human rights 
appeal as a means to rally domestic sup¬ 
port. The Russians actually think that 
Carter is under strong popular pressure 
at home to conclude agreements with 
Moscow. In fact, Americans generally 
—and most members of Congress—like 
Carter's firmness and would endorse an 
even tougher stand. Moscow is believed 
to be gambling that a new President will 
shrink from confrontation if only the 
Russians seem menacing enough. That 
is hardly Jimmy Carter s style. 

For his part. Carter failed to antic¬ 
ipate the vehemence of Moscow's re¬ 
sponse to his human rights preachments 
and his public plan fora “drastic” weap¬ 
ons reduction Brezhnev seems to be de¬ 
termined not to have a summit unless 
he can get an acceptable SAM agree¬ 
ment or at least force Carter to quiet 
down on human rights. U S officials no 
longer expect a SAM’ deal before the cur¬ 
rent treaty expires at midnight Oct 2 
Contingency arrangements are being 
considered in Washington, among them 
a simple, initialed agreement to extend 
the existing treaty. 

As Carter’s novel and often contra¬ 
dictory foreign policy unfolds, diplomats 
wonder who is guiding * he former Geor¬ 
gia Governor. By all accounts. Carter 
himself is running the show He relies on 
the experienced Vance to execute his 
policies, and Vance is also useful in re¬ 
fining some of them. Many of the Carter 
themes—human rights, openness in for¬ 
eign policy, and even summits with the 
Russians—were forecast in his cam¬ 
paign speeches last year. Jn writing 
them, he consulted with Zbigniew Br/e- 
zinski, who now heads the National Se¬ 


curity Council. Carter uses Brzezinski as 
his primary idea man in foreign affairs. 
But unlike Henry Kissinger. Brzezinski 
seldom steps beyond his intellectual role 
into day-to-day negotiations Whereas 
Kissinger tended to sec most major 
problems in terms of U S.-Sovict rela¬ 
tionships, Brzezinski thinks the Soviets 
are less central to U S foreign policy, in 
part because he believes their interna¬ 
tional influence has diminished 

Global Era. In his 1970 book. Be¬ 
tween Two Ages, he argued that the world 
is moving from nationalism to global¬ 
ism. an era in which only the technically 
and economically advanced nations 
—he calls them technctronic -will be 
able to deal with such issues as underde¬ 
velopment, world hunger, pollution and 
monetary arrangements The Soviet 
Union, he has insisted, is too weak eco¬ 
nomically and technologically to partic¬ 
ipate fully m the swing to such a global 
era Indeed, last week a draft of a Gov¬ 
ernment-wide study supervised by Br/e- 
zinski's NSC contradicted previous re¬ 
ports of a trend toward Soviet military 
superiority; the study concluded that 
U S. and Soviet strategic forces would 
maintain parity well into the 1980s. In 
the long run. Br/e/inski is optimistic 
about the West Says he “We think the 
future favors our view of the world,” es¬ 
pecially if America continues to stress its 
basic ideals 

Brzezinski made one of his best- 
known cracks in a 1974 article published 
in Foreign Policy magazine He said Kis¬ 
singer was conducting “an acrobatic for¬ 
eign policy I when 1 what is needed is a 
major architectural effort ” So far. the 
Carter-Brzezinski policy itself seems 
more acrobatic than architectural But 
a new theme was sounded at the White 
House last week about foreign policy 
The theme was “patience " 


Jimmy Woos the 
Jewish Leaders 

“The world isn’t used to your open 
diplomacy It stiffens the back of Israel 
and raises the expectations of the Ar¬ 
abs, which, once frustrated, will retard 
rather than bring peace.” During a week 
of buffeting over U S -Soviet relations, 
Jimmy Carter hardly needed that sober 
assessment of his Middle Last policy 
But it came last Wednesday from Rab¬ 
bi Alexander Schindler, one of the 53 
Jewish leaders invited to a dialogue with 
the President at the White House. 

They spent one hour and 20 min¬ 
utes with Carter and his foreign policy 
formulators, including Vic% President 
Walter Mondalc. Secretary of State Cy¬ 
rus Vance and National Security Ad¬ 
viser Zbigniew Brzezinski. Worried by 
Administration declarations about what 
Israel might have to give up in exchange 
for peace, the Jewish leaders sought 
—and gamed—reassurances from Car¬ 
ter Said one. “He was so forthcoming 
that he allayed some of our concerns.” 

Those concerns arose largely be¬ 
cause Carter had appeared to shift 
ground in his Middle hast policy. Dur¬ 
ing the campaign, his stress was on help 
for Israel As President, he has taken a 
sterner line, suggesting that Israel with¬ 
draw' from almost all occupied territory 
and calling rather generally for a home¬ 
land for the Palestinians. At last week's 
meeting he said very little that he had 
not said before—somewhere, some time 
—though now the emphasis was back 
on help for Israel Certainly that pleased 
his audience, but all those zigs and zags 
might lead to confusion later on 

According to the Jewish leaders at 


AMERICAN JEWISH LEADERS MEET WITH CARTER & VANCE (TO THE PRESIDENT'S LEFT) IN THE WHITE HOUSE CABINET ROOM 
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the meeting, Carter said that he had an 
unswerving commitment to the safety 
of Israel and that in any peace agree¬ 
ment the Arabs would have to give Is¬ 
rael full diplomatic recognition, includ¬ 
ing provisions for trade and tourism 
(which the Arabs have always rejected 
in the past) His Administration. Car¬ 
ter added, will not draw a map setting 
boundaries But to banish some of the 
Jewish fears about his call for a home¬ 
land for the Palestinians, he said that 
such a haven would have to be a part of 
Jordan, he did not favor a separate Pal¬ 
estinian state, which could be a threat 
to peace. A settlement, he stressed, can¬ 
not be imposed; it must be negotiated. 
During a time of crisis, however, there 
would be no withholding of U S. arms 
from Israel “ while I am President " On 
all this, Carter said he was speaking for 
what he called the strong national con¬ 
sensus on Israel 

Serious Matter. For the President’s 
visitors, these cheering remarks cli¬ 
maxed an energetic campaign to stem 
what they saw as the Administration’s 
recent “tilt” toward the Arabs (Timf, 
June 27) In the last several weeks about 
1,000 letters a week urging stronger sup¬ 
port for Israel have poured into the 
White House. Important Senators have 
chimed in on the same theme Two 
weeks ago, when he got a phone call 
from White House Aide Hamilton Jor¬ 
dan, Rabbi Schindler began to discern a 
change in mood Says he. "Then 1 knew 
that the question of Amencan-Israeli re¬ 
lations had become a serious political 
matter, and they weren’t treating us as if 
we were part of a foreign relations de¬ 
partment. Carter was beginning to per¬ 
ceive the importance of wooing the 
American Jewish community ” 

Vance. Brzezinski, Jordan and Stu¬ 
art Eizenstat. the White House Issues 
Coordinator, invited individual Jewish 



•EGIN (RIGHT) WELCOMING SCHINDLER TO ISRAEL 
A larg • reason for access. 




leaders to meetings or lunches, fielding 
their complaints and assuring them that 
they had nothing to fear from Carter. 
Mondale had half a dozen meetings 
with, among others, Schindler and Hy¬ 
man Bookbinder, the Washington chief 
of the American Jewish Committee. Al¬ 
though the Vice President had done 
what one of his staffers called “a lot of re¬ 
assuring," that was not quite enough. As 
one of the Jewish leaders dryly noted: 

He's not the President." 

The White House took the hardly 
subtle hints and asked the group in to 
last week’s meeting. By that time both 
the Administration and the Jewish lead¬ 
ers wanted the give-and-take, and af¬ 
terward both considered it successful. 
With some understatement. Bookbinder 
observed. "It cannot be said that the 
Jewish community has not had access 
to the White House." 

■ ■ • 

A large reason for that access is the 
persuasiveness of Rabbi Schindler, who 
has become the most prominent spokes¬ 
man for America's disparate Jewish 
groups. As head of the Conference of 
Presidents of Major American Jewish 
.Organizations, he has to bridge the dif¬ 
ferences among 32 groups, which have 
varying degrees of commitment to re¬ 
ligion, Zionism and political action 
Sometimes he is also a bridge between 
the U S. and Israel. Right after the meet¬ 
ing he flew to Israel, where he had a 
morning conference with Premier Me- 
nachem Begin, followed by lunch with 
U S Ambassador Samuel Lewis. Begin 
is coming to Washington next week for 
his first meeting with Carter, and the ul¬ 
tranationalist Premier was concerned 
about how warmly he might be greeted. 
No worry He would be welcomed, said 
Schindler, "with open arms." 

Schindler, 51, who calls himself a 
moderate but "not a political Zionist," 
fled Nazi Germany when he 
• was twelve He earned a Pur¬ 
ple Heart as a ski trooper in 
World War II and graduated 
from New York’s City Col¬ 
lege before becoming a Re¬ 
form rabbi. Since 1973 he 
has been president of the 
I Union of American Hebrew 
j Congregations, an umbrella 
group for 750 Reform tem¬ 
ples that count a membership 
of 1,300,000 

He strongly believes that 
"the American Jewish com¬ 
munity has a mind of its own” 
and that "it has a right to ex¬ 
press that mind. The best 
phrase to express our rela¬ 
tionship with Israel is one 
of independent support. We 
have a primary devotion to 
America, and in the constel¬ 
lation of our values, Israel 
plays a primary role as well. 
We see an absolute identity 
between these two. We see mo 

• “ conflict” £ y ■ ; 'V v V, >. 
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SELLA DANCING AT DISCO PARTY 


NEW YORK 


Abzug: Rage and 

For Bella Savitzky Abzug, there are 
two New Yorks. Her mayoral candidacy 
evokes responses from cool to hostile 
among those most influential and sophis¬ 
ticated in city affairs Businessmen fear 
her, and so do civil service union lead¬ 
ers. The three daily newspapers will sup¬ 
port one or another of her six opponents 
for the Democratic nomination. Most par¬ 
ty sachems are lining up behind either In¬ 
cumbent Abraham Beame or Governor 
Hugh Carey s choice , New York Secre¬ 
tary of State Mario Cuomo. Yet if the 
vote were held now, the other New York 
would choose Bella. Time Bureau Chief 
Laurence I. Barrett reports: 

It is a sultry night in Queens, thirsty 
for a thunderstorm that will come too 
late, but 250 middle-class homeowners 
stay dutifully in their hard little folding 
chairs They are at the Bell Park Jew¬ 
ish Center to inspect mayoral candi¬ 
dates. Congressman Ed Koch leads 
off—witty, whimsical, wise—and he 
suggests that Abzug is a demagogue for 
promising that she would wrest more 
federal help for the beleaguered city. He 
gets polite applause. 

Then it is Abzug's turn. A year or 
two ago. "Battling Bella" might have 
hollered some rib-cracking ripostes. In¬ 
stead, she manages to look dainty in her 
white straw hat. Despite the heat and 
her bulk, she gives her most benign 
smile, a cultivated mannerism that ac¬ 
centuates the Oriental cast of her eyes. 
Sweetly, she says: "1 disagree with Mr. 
Koch. I think that I am magnificent.” 

The erdfad exhales delight. 

There are a few more grace notes 
—she talks about her Depression girl¬ 
hood in New York, the Live and Let 
Live Meat Market that her father jean 
bpNinth 








TNI FRONT RUNNER BLOWING HER OWN HORN WHILE HUSBAND MARTIN BEAMS 


Asphalt Glamour 

into her real number. Her delivery takes 
on the timbre and pace of a pneumatic 
hammer. “This is a city that can attract 
and hold business, that can make its sub¬ 
ways and its buses fit for human beings 
and can give us cleaner streets and air 
and can reduce crime and restore learn¬ 
ing in our schools and ...” 

The litany goes on. Bella, Cuomo 
and others say the same thing—that the 
city’s weak managerial system must be 
reformed to save many millions. She 
would sack incompetent hacks and hire 
professional administrators. She would 
tidy up the sloppy procedures that keep 
New York from getting the maximum 
out of federal subsidies. Hundreds of 
millions in real estate and sales taxes 
now go uncollected each year, Abzug 
pledges to go after them. “I know where 
the money is and how to get it.” 

Now she is perspiring. Her left fist 
kayoes phantom adversaries in the air. 
Candidate Carter promised a federal 
takeover of welfare, and Candidate Ab- 
zug would hold him to it “The city of 
New York has to organize and seek co¬ 
alitions of the people, and mayors, and 
Governors and members of Congress 
and labor and the banks to insist that 
there is a national movement, and we 
in the city of New York need a billion 
dollars to take care of our streets, our 
teachers, our sanitation, our housing, our 
hospitals, our senior centers, our child¬ 
care centers...” 

Abruptly, Abzug changes tempo, 
modulates to a reassuring croon. “That’s 
why you’re going to elect me mayor.” 
There is electricity in the synagogue 
sanctuary now, and Abzug delights in 
every watt. “I may break my neck in 
the process, but I’m going to do it!” 
Somewhere in the back, a middle-aged 
hp^wifeshouts: "Right poT 


Her show, repeated tirelessly before 
different audiences, underscores both 
her strengths and weaknesses. She has 
instant recognition and a kind of asphalt 
glamour unmatched by any of her male 
adversaries in the race. She is also high¬ 
ly credible to ordinary voters, many of 
whom seem ready for a tough voice 
That same message, however, makes her 
suspect among those who fear a return 
to the city’s bad old days of openhand¬ 
ed spending on social services, consider 
her leftish. and point to her lack of ad¬ 
ministrative experience. And, just below 
the surface of her current relatively con¬ 
trolled persona, lurks the shadow of the 
old Bellicose Bella, for whom rage is the 
staff of life. 

In a city that used to be a citadel of 
New Dealish plenty, today's rising tax¬ 
es and costs and reduced municipal ser¬ 
vices make for an unusual campaign. It 
has become politic to be pro-business. 
Though Abe Bearne insists that “we’ve 


weathered the storm,” his own Tempo¬ 
rary Commission on City Finances re¬ 
ported last month that the city is still in 
peril. The commission urged greater 
austerity and more enticing tax reduc¬ 
tions for business, and told the city it 
must invest whatever funds it can spare 
in economic development rather than 
traditional services. 

Most of the candidates accept this 
argument. But Abzug seems emotionally 
unable to settle for that. Though she 
pledges administrative reform, and ac¬ 
knowledges the need to keep business 
and attract new firms through partial 
tax exemptions and expansion of indus¬ 
trial parks, she also argues that New 
York must restore such services as free 
undergraduate tuition at City University 
when resources permit. 

According to most experts, the city’s 
hospital system must be scaled back and 
better meshed with private institutions, 
which also get public money. Abzug says 
she is uncertain whether a large reduc¬ 
tion in hospital beds is necessary. 

She implies strongly that she would 
somehow find the funds to hire more 
firemen, improve the mediocre 
criminal justice system, and 
otherwise “improve the 
quality of life.” She repeat¬ 
edly emphasizes the need 
to modernize and up¬ 
grade the rapid transit 
system. To do that she 
would abandon the $1 bil¬ 
lion Westway road project, a 
controversial plan favored by 
the business community and many po¬ 
litical leaders because it would promote 
development in Lower Manhattan. Most 
of the money would come from Wash¬ 
ington, but under legislation pushed by 
Abzug while she was in Congress, such 
highway funds can be “traded in” for 
mass-transit money. 

All this jars businessmen, profes¬ 
sionals, state officials and political 
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middle-roaders. They grow nervous 
when she stresses restoration of New 
York City’s grandeur as a place of gen¬ 
erous opportunity for those in need (“It's 
only people who are not willing to fight 
for the city who want to shrink it. What 
is life all about if your reach does not ex¬ 
ceed your grasp?”). Says Clifford Gold¬ 
smith, president of Philip Morris U.S.A.. 

‘ I think her priorities are skewed. You 
have to have a sound fiscal situation to 
ensure a good quality of life.'' Stephen 
Berger, executive director of the State 
Emergency Financial Board, says that 
“talking about bringing back free tuition 
is terribly unfortunate because it raises 
false expectations.” 

Throughout the city’s establishment, 
Abzug is still perceived vaguely (and, at 
least by her present line, unfairly) as an 
erratic radical. Long before she got to 
Congress in 1971, she vehemently op¬ 


posed the Viet Nam War and was prom-* 
inent in the dump-Johnsbn and femi¬ 
nist movements. Defending the rights of 
homosexuals, participating in street 
demonstrations and otherwise disturb¬ 
ing the peace over many years, she min¬ 
gled with and took on some of the pa¬ 
tina of the loony left. Yet many of her 
causes have since become fashionable 
Abzug’s supporters feel that different 
standards are applied when the agita¬ 
tor is an abrasive Jewish mother (she 
has two grown daughters) from The 
Bronx who refuses to act the lady. 

Though gigged for being unable to 
get along with other politicians, she did, 
during her three terms, become respect¬ 
ed as a highly effective House member 
and an ally of the party hierarchy. Tip 
O’Neill, now the House Speaker, visit¬ 
ed New York last year to bless her Sen¬ 
ate candidacy against Pat Moynihan. 



ACTIVISTS PROTESTING THEIR EVICTION NOTICE AT UNIVERSITY CAMPUS 


Still More Wounds at Kent State 


An old wound in American society 
has been painfully reopened. The scene: 
Ohio’s Kent State University, where 
National Guardsmen killed four stu¬ 
dents and injured nine others during an 
antiwar protest seven years ago. Last 
week about 100 activists stepped up their 
demonstrations against the ground 
breaking for a $6 million gymnasium an¬ 
nex to be built only 40 to 60 yards from 
the area where the shootings took place. 
Said one protester: “This site should not 
be desecrated.” 

Twice, Civil Rights Lawyer William 
Kunstler and Activist Comedian Dick 
Gregory spoke to protest rallies. In May 
200 demonstrators staged a campus 
march, and some of them pitched tents 
on the famous hill. They vowed to stay 
until the bulldozers pushed them out. So 
ftr the university’s trustees have reject¬ 


ed the protesters' demands to pick an¬ 
other site. At week’s end retiring Pres¬ 
ident Glenn Olds ordered the eviction 
of the 50 to 100 tent dwellers, many of 
whom are not students. They planned 
to resist. 

The university defends its construc¬ 
tion as necessary to meet federal re¬ 
quirements for women’s athletic facil¬ 
ities, and claims that they can be built 
at least expense at the controversial 
site. Demonstrators vow to continue 
their opposition if construction starts. 
Though there has been no great swell 
of support from the 7,000 students now 
on campus, Robert Hart, a protest lead¬ 
er, predicts: “We’ll have pickets out¬ 
side the construction fence. This will 
go on.” For his part, President Olds in¬ 
sists: ‘ Whatever we do, we will not 
risk any violence.” 
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In that primary campaign, Abzug 
dissipated an early lead and lost by 1 %. 
One large factor in her defeat was that 
she allowed exhaustion to make her tes¬ 
ty and querulous in public. This time 
she is trying to pace herself and keep 
her temper—and her ample figure—in 
check. She will be 57 this month and 
her retainers are attempting to hold her 
to a high-protein diet. Still, she is ca¬ 
pable of gobbling handfuls of peanuts 
during an interview that makes her ner¬ 
vous, while demanding of an aide. “Who 
put these damn nuts on my desk?” 

TV Blitz. She strives to defang crit¬ 
icism of her foibles with her peculiar 
brand of humor. She has always been 
hard on aides and in unguarded mo¬ 
ments still snaps at them brusquely, even 
in public. But occasionally she will in¬ 
troduce a staffer like Press Secretary 
Harold Holzcr and say: “Harold, take 
off your shirt. Show the people the lash 
marks ” In fact, Holzer resigned from 
Bcame's staff to rejoin Abzug when she 
tossed in her big hat, and other aides re¬ 
main fanatically loyal 

Her sometimes crude manners—she 
has been known privately to cuss out ad¬ 
versaries and reporters whom she thinks 
hostile—have been smoothed lately As 
proof that she knows how to*bargain, 
she gestures toward her husband of 33 
years, a stockbroker, and says: “Look 
at Martin; he's a perfect example that 
I'm a good negotiator and conciliator.” 

For the past six months, polls have 
shown her leading in the crowded race 
Lately she has been getting more than 
3091 among Democrats, while Beame (at 
about 15 °/t ) has been losing ground, and 
Cuomo has been picking up support. But 
there can be important shifts before the 
primary on Sept. 8. If no candidate gets 
40%, a runoff will be held iust eleven 
days later. In November the winner will 
face Republican Roy Goodman, a high¬ 
ly able state senator who will be an un¬ 
derdog in the Democratic city 

While it seems likely that Abzug will 
finish first on Sept. 8, she may be un¬ 
able to muster 40%, and the runoff is im¬ 
possible to handicap Taking no chanc¬ 
es, Abzug is preparing a TV ad blitz for 
use later in the summer. “You do early 
TV when you’re not known, when you 
have to become a person,” she says. “I’m 
already a person." Through a capable 
campaign staff, she is setting up a de¬ 
tailed district-targeting system for a get- 
out-the-vote effort where she is strong¬ 
est. Rivals hope she will wound herself 
by playing the brash tartar; Congress¬ 
man Koch and Manhattan Borough 
President Percy Sutton try to goad her 
with cracks about self-discipline and 
lack of administrative ability. So far she 
has left the bait dangling. 

“My opponents are getting desper¬ 
ate,” she says. “They began attacking 
me in June instead of waiting till Au¬ 
gust.” Being the front runner does not 
displease her. “Look at it this way. I’m 
the underdog who happens to ahead.” 
Ajid sti* imiltt; not at all sweetly. i/ ^ 
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SIA HAS NEW WAVS OF 
GETTING PEOPLE TO SLEEP 

SIA adds two more 747Bs to its Jumbo complete with blankets and pillows, 
fleet. And with their introduction comes yet Both our latest 747Bs (in service from July 

another innovation in first-class passenger and September) come with four Snoozzzers, and 
comfort: the Snoozzzer , a specially up- they’re available to all first- class passengers on 
holstered reclining seat that reclines a little a first-come, first-served basis on all night flights 
more than most... so you can lie right back between UK V Europe, the Middle East, 
in a relaxing, more restful position. Southeast Asia and Australia. Now A 

They’re fitted in the Raffles Lounge — you can count on a Snoozzzer instead wR i 
along with our six Slumberettes — and are of sheep. SINGAPORE AIRLINES aV 




Fill out this coupon 

and save a child 

Just by completing this simple questionnaire, you can befriend a needy child through Save the 
Children Federation. For only fifty-two cents a day, your money, combined with that of other 
sponsors, can breathe new life into an impoverished village...help hard-working people in their 
fight for dignity.. .turn despair into hope for a child who has known only disaster. Fifty-two 
cents may not buy much where you live. But for the poorest of the poor where the need is so 
desperate, it can work miracles. tiifpc 


My Name is:. 

Address_ 

City_ 


. A- Si-■ SUMER.igg. 


12. Mohanlj»l Muk St. 


-State. 


lh i m*para 7122S8 (HOQ GHLvy 


Tell us how you want to help, by answering these questions: 


. What geographical area are 
you interested in? 

Urgent need exists in all the areas listed below. Select an 
area, or let us assign a child where the need is greatest. 


n Where the need 
is greatest 

□ Appalachia 
(U.S.) 

□ Bangladesh 

n Chicano (U.S.) 

□ Colombia 


□ Dominican 
Republic 

D Honduras 

□ Indian (Latin 
America) 

U Indian (U S.) 
[1 Indonesia 


□ Inner Cities 
(U.S.) 

□ Israel 
U Korea 

□ Lebanon 
Q Mexico 

□ Rural South (U.S.) 


2. Any sex or age preference? 

If so, our personnel who are familiar with conditions in 
the area you have chosen will select a child in accordance 
with your wishes. 

□ Boy □ Girl □ No preference 

Age U 4 to 7 D 8 to 12 □ No preference 

3. Would you like a picture of your 
sponsored child? 

Shortly after assignment is made, we can 
send you a photograph and brief personal 
history, if you desire. 

□ Yes D No 

4. Would you like to 
correspond with your 
sponsored child? 

If desired, correspondence can 
help build a meaningful 
one-to-one relationship. 

Translations, where necessary, 
are supplied by Save 
the Children Federation. 


□ Yes 


a No 




5. Would you like information about 
the child’s community? 

Several times a year you can receive detailed reports on 
the activities and projects being undertaken in the com¬ 
munity to benefit your sponsored child. Would you like to 
receive such information? 

□ Yes □ No 

6. How do you wish to send your payment? 

□ Monthly, $16 □ Semi-annually, $96 

n Quarterly, $48 □ Annually, $192 

Enclosed is my first payment: $_ 

7. Do you wish verification of Save the 
Children Federation credentials? 

Save the Children is indeed proud of the handling of its 
funds. An exceptionally large percentage (78.1%) of 
each tax deductible dollar you donate is used for direct 
aid and supporting program services. Due to volunteered 
time, labor and materials, your donation pro¬ 
vides your sponsored child with benefits 
worth many times your total gift. An inform¬ 
ative annual report and audit statement 
are available upon request. 

□ Yes □ No 

8. Would you rather make a 
contribution than become 
a sponsor of an individual 
child at this time? 

□ Yes, enclosed is my 

contribution of $_ 


□ Check here for general in¬ 
formation about our unique 
programs for aiding impov¬ 
erished children. 

YOUR SPONSORSHIP 
PAYMENTS AND 
CONTRIBUTIONS ARE 
INCOME TAX DEDUCTIBLE. 
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Removing the Italian Welcome Mat 


The notice posted at Italy's stately 
Park Avenue consulate general in New 
York was harsh* “Owing to the satu¬ 
ration of Italian universities, the Italian 
authorities have decided to suspend all 
enrollments of foreign citizens for the ac¬ 
ademic years 1977-78 and 1978-79.“ 
Similarly blunt notices appeared at Ital¬ 
ian consulates worldwide. The an¬ 
nouncement two weeks ago set off a bar¬ 
rage of angry, incredulous calls from 
parents of many of the 10,000 or so stu¬ 
dents. in nearly 100 countries, who are 
studying Italian in order to enter one of 
Italy's universities this fall. 

Last week the protests were contin¬ 
uing unabated In Athens the Parents* 
Committee of Greek Candidate-Stu¬ 
dents and Students in Italy staged a 
demonstration in front of the Greek for¬ 
eign ministry “Our kids were psycho¬ 
logically prepared for Italy," fumed Ath¬ 
ens pharmacist Evangellos Roussos, 
president of the committee ‘‘They not 
only studied Italian, but attended cultur¬ 
al courses. It’s inhuman to do this to 
them." Other parents and students are 
flying to Italy to protest in person “The 
timing of the ban came as a total and 
complete shock," says Albert Schrager, 
54, whose nonprofit Italo-American 
Medical Education Foundation has for 
five years shepherdeu American medi¬ 
cal students into Italian med schools and 
invited Italian doctors to do research in 
the U.S. 

Soaring Enrollment. The crisis in 
the Italian universities derived partly 
from the student rebellion in the spring 
of 1968, when young radicals took to 
the streets to demand abolition of the 
traditional admissions process that fa- 


are the Greeks, with an estimated 14,000 
students in Italian universities and 1,500 
scheduled to arrive this fall. About 1,500 
U.S. students are currently on campuses, 
with another 450 planning to enroll. 
759c of them would-be doctors. Reject¬ 
ed by the 116 highly selective U.S. med¬ 
ical schools, which accepted only 15,000 
applicants last year out of about 40,000, 
these Americans have been converging 
on Italy in hopes of doing well enough 
during the required six-year Italian stint 
to transfer to a school back home. “We 
would all have preferred to go to an 
American medical school," admits Steve 
Husecki. 26, a graduate of Indiana Uni¬ 
versity now studying at Rome Univer¬ 
sity. “it’s a long way to come, and you 
have to learn another language and cope 
with another culture " 

Only Hope. To some of the Amer¬ 
icans planning to enroll this fall, Italy 
is the only hope One such group, 105 
students under the auspices of the Italo- 
Amcrican foundation, flew to Perugia 
last week in the face of the ban. Each 
had paid $4,600 for air fare, a summer 
course m Italian at Perugia, and coun¬ 
seling services Although offered the op¬ 
portunity to withdraw from the pro¬ 
gram. a n 105 decided to see it through. 
Says Marty Bergman, 22, an Oberlin 
graduate who was turned down by 23 
U S medical schools but has been ac¬ 
cepted by the University of L'Aquila: 
“We believe--we don’t know yet—that 
we’re considered to be an exchange 
group and that the new order does not 
include exchange students " Adds Mary 
di Giogia, 21, who just graduated from 
St Peter’s College in Jersey City, N.J : 
“T think the directive w>as aimed at those 


students who go to Italy and don’t study 
but just live there and sometimes cause 
trouble We intend to go and study “ 

There is still some hope that the ban 
will be modified. Many Italian politi¬ 
cians and educators are afraid that the 
new policy will hurt the study of Italian 
culture Some educators even propose to 
ignore it. The government may in fact 
be softening its stand According to an 
education ministry spokesman, the final 
law “will take into account the bilateral 
agreements between Italy and other 
countries “ 

Those students already in the coun¬ 
try are also feeling decidedly unwanted, 
even though the ban affects only new¬ 
comers. Since the ruling was announced, 
Greek, Arabic, Spanish and Iranian 
graffiti have blossomed on university 
walls at Bologna. The message: we 
WANT TO STAY. 




vored the well-schooled children of the 
middle and upper classes Bowing to the 
students’ pressure, the government 
threw open its state-run universities to 
anyone wishing to enroll. The sole re¬ 
quirements. a yearly tax of $70 and, for 
foreign students, a working knowledge 
of Italian. Since then the number of for¬ 
eigners has swelled to some 50,000, add¬ 
ing to the swarms of working-class stu¬ 
dents taking advantage of the new 
opportunity. At Rome University, for 
example, enrollment has soared from 
88,757 in the 1970-71 academic year to 
134,476 in the current year. 

The overcrowding has troubled both 
the universities and the cities that house 
them. Student violence closed Rome 
University for eight weeks during the 
past academic year. Some unemployed 
university graduates—who account for 
about 350,000 of Italy’s 1 million youth- 
Ail unemployed—have joined in the ter¬ 
rorism of groups like the “Red Brigades’’ 
(Time, July 4), 

. by theprospective baa: 


ITALIAN A FOREIGN STUDENTS AT THE UNIVERSITY OF ROME MUUINO OVER THE BAN 




What Ever Happened to California? 

Before TlMfc Correspondent David De Voss moved to a new as- petual youth. Together they began an inner-directed search for 


signment. he spent nearly five years observing the California scene. 
This farewell essay gives his impressions of his favorite state s cur¬ 
rent condition. 

Atop a bluff ten miles outside Sacramento sits California’s op¬ 
ulent new Governor s mansion When former Governor Ronald 
Reagan called for its construction a decade ago, he admonished 
his bureaucracy to design a home that symbolized the bustle 
and promise of America's fastest-growing state Completed three 
years ago, the residence does indeed capture California's quick¬ 
silver suburbanity. It has expansive verandas, teakwood floors, 
eight bathrooms and a caretaker assigned to collect golf balls 
sliced off the fairway of a nearby country club 

But the $1 3 million house is not a home—and it no longer 
symbolizes California As just about everybody knows by now, 
Reagan's successor, Jerry Brown, refuses to inspect, much less in¬ 
habit, the abode, conspicuously preferring to bunk downtown in 
a modest $275-a-month apartment Today this monument to 
the California dream stands cold and mute, an incongruous re¬ 
minder of an era that no longer exists 

C alifornians differ over when the dream fizzled Those of a po¬ 
litical bent say the end came last November, when the 
state bucked a Carter tide to vote for Hayakawa and Ford. Some 
argue that the peak came in 74, when gasoline shortages tar¬ 
nished the freeways and exurbs anchoring California's life-style 
Others insist that the curtain fell last year, when citizens re¬ 
alized the inevitability of an earthquake and the consequences 
of a drought. But everyone agrees that the California of the '60s, 
a mystical land of abundance and affluence, vanished some lime 
in the 70s. 

The golden epoch that gave rise to the California dream 
began when America, disillusioned over the loss of its hero Pres¬ 
ident, looked west for spiritual renewal. On the edge of the ho¬ 
rizon it found California Heretofore dismissed for its aimless 
spirit and shallow purpose. California seemed reborn—or at least 
exciting. While think tanks scanned the future, aerospace tech¬ 
nicians outfitted adventures to the moon. There was a flour¬ 
ishing journalistic “underground” and an archipelago of mul¬ 
tiversities that bristled with post-modern architecture 

Originally a simple mix of ranchers and stucco dwellers. Cal¬ 
ifornia society had become an exotic melange riddled with hip¬ 
pies, surfers and executive dropouts Out of this sprang a mutant 
pop culture. “Do your own thing” was the golden rule; ambiv¬ 
alence was its only sin. Mid-life divorce, recreational nudity and 
“Sunshine” LSD were all tolerated in the land of the topless shoe- 
shine. Rock songs advertised the state (Fun. Fun. Fun) and its 
people (Eight Miles High). Thousands of teen-agers headed west 
and were hailed by older Californians seeking a formula for per- 


a separate reality. Some trekked into the desert looking for Ca¬ 
staneda's ephemeral brujo, Don Juan. Others sought to gain ah 
identity through encounters in the Esalen Institute’s steamy com¬ 
munal baths. 

California was no Camelot, but a growth rate higher than 
that of either Japan or Israel was making it a new frontier. With 
70% of its work force employed in the service sector, California 
was the world’s most advanced industrial state. Kansas City, 
Mo.’s Midwest Research Institute rated its “quality of life” tops 
in the nation. Few disputed that conclusion, since annual per cap¬ 
ita income ran 18% above the national average. California was 
the future, and it worked. 9 

Throughout the '60s. California rode point on reality. It dis¬ 
covered the Frisbee, embraced vodka and popularized credit 
cards and garage-door openers. The 1964 student protests at 
Berkeley sparked passions on campuses across the country. De¬ 
troit and Newark symbolized black rage, but Walts was the first 
ghetto to burn. Three years before Wounded Knee fell under 
siege, Indian militants fought for possession of Alcatraz. Almost 
every state had its draft riot, hippie commune and Black Pan¬ 
ther spokesman—but the phenomenon that each represented sur¬ 
faced first in California. 

California was the media star of the '60s, and television 
was its agent TV loved “the Coast ” It was kinko-pop in Tech¬ 
nicolor, with Carol Doda for dessert Why trek to states out 
back when legions of braless grandmothers, hirsute cullists 
and banner-waving Chicanos could be filmed within an hour's 
commute of Los Angeles or San Francisco 9 Under the un¬ 
blinking gaze of TV, California’s every permutation assumed 
cosmic significance 

The state rushed into the '70s without breaking stride. Its 
gross product was larger than all but five countries’; were Cal¬ 
ifornia an independent nation, its per capita income would have 
been the world’s highest Yet. statistics aside, something was 
wrong Michael Davie noticed the change in his 1972 book, Cal¬ 
ifornia' The Vanishing Dream. “In the very part of the globe 
where there is the greatest concentration of knowledge and the 
most power over nature ... many people had begun to doubt 
whether knowledge and power really did bring worldly hap¬ 
piness The economic and technological machine was grinding 
on, but fewer and fewer people thought that its whirrings were a 
prelude to a better future.” 

The decade was scarcely a year old when the nightmares 
began. The demoniac leer of Charles Manson. Confessions with¬ 
out remorse. An aerospace unemployment line of 180.000 bod¬ 
ies. Flickering images of a bank burning. Such impulses, such 
possibilities, had always been there beneath the glitter, but once 
they surfaced, it was hard to see Utopia any longer. Suddenly, a 
1971 California poll showed that half the state’s recent arrivals. 




plus a full third of its permanent residents, would leave if given 
the chance. This was big news. By 1972 California migration 
was 90% below the annual rate of 300,000 who entered during 
the ’60s. The recession of 1974 destroyed California’s illusion of 
invincibility. Weaned on the high-test economy of the ’60s, the 
state sputtered and wheezed as it geared down to the era of lim¬ 
its. It seemed to have more than its share of problems Comp¬ 
ton’s street gangs and the Mexican Mafia of East Los Angeles 
were just as bad as their counterparts back East. Men com¬ 
mitted to zero defects and preoccupied with cosmic realities began 
to wonder if air you could taste was fit to breathe. California 
was distinctive no longer. The state that waltzed through the 
’60s now faced the same problems as those antediluvian prov¬ 
inces east of the Rockies 

Today the spirit and reality of California are different from 
those of a decade ago. Nearly two-thirds of the 1,000 think tanks 
operating eight years ago are moribund. For the first time in 15 
years, both the University of California and California State en¬ 
rollments are slipping California’s housing market is strong, but 
most businessmen remain skittish because of a 1975 Dun & Brad- 
street Fantus report that ranked the state’s business climate 47th 
among the 48 states surveyed For the first time in two decades, in¬ 
dustrial investors, put off by bureaucratic red tape and envi¬ 
ronmental lobbyists, are bypassing California to relocate in other 
Sunbelt states. Statewide per capita income is still above the na¬ 
tional average, but it is declining, as are the populations of Los 
Angeles, Oakland and San Francisco. 

T hough it seems robust. Hollywood has not escaped the 
results of lowered expectations. The five major studios 
this year will each release only eleven to 17 films, about half 
the number each would have produced a decade ago Money 
is not the problem—film budgets have doubled since 19 73. 
George Lucas' Star Wars and soon-to-be-released extravaganzas 
by Francis Coppola and Steven Spielberg have a combined 
price tag of more than T63 million. Unfortunately, the studios’ 
reliance on blockbuster epics means that fewer expenmental 
movies are being made. The state’s once sassy underground 
press has become superfluous, even insipid. Rock groups like 
the Eagles, who once celebrated the ambience of their adopted 
state with songs like Peaceful Easy Feeling, now look on Cal¬ 
ifornia as a latter-day Weimar Republic inhabited by ghoulish 
sybarites and double-knit hucksters. 

California’s current mood does not greatly surprise its de¬ 
mographers. Having skewed its population by welcoming suc¬ 
cessive waves of youth, it is now suffering the “baby-boom dol¬ 
drums” of a generation confronting its inevitable mortality. 
Sociologists view the despair as something that logically follows 
a period of growth, the end of heady promise. But they worry 
about the effects of a prolonged malaise. Observes University of 
California Sociologist Neil Smelser: ‘‘There is abundant evidence 
that California is presently in a state of psychological depression 
because of the hollow notion that things are running out. Cal¬ 
ifornians believe the best is behind them.” 


Of course, the California dream was doomed from its in¬ 
ception; a society based on the illogic of instability is no society 
at all. Once every institution is toppled and all behavior pat¬ 
terns are violated, the euphoria of freedom turns to boredom. 
Today the vitality of Los Angeles is beyond dispute, but San Fran- 
sisco’s health is questionable. The city that spawned a coun¬ 
terculture now leads the nation only in suicide and cirrhosis of 
the liver. Nor is California any longer a rollicking trend setter. 
While innovators in other states experiment with megastructures 
and mass transit, Californians dawdle with their latest amuse¬ 
ment the video game. 

Should California be written off? Hardly Many Califor¬ 
nians believe they are now embarked on a new. more modest 
adventure. Esalen continues to shelter 5,000 people a year, but 
instead of vagabonds, its clientele runs to corporate executives. 
Innovation can be found in the present climate, but it now 
occurs quietly, less flamboyantly. Instead of protesting, the 
University of California’s 125,000 students employ a lobbyist 
(at $84,000 a year) to battle the legislature. Nearly a dozen 
“open universities” in the Bay Area alone provide a less struc¬ 
tured, tutorial approach to learning. The ruddy affluent of 
Marin County have made holistic medical clinics into com¬ 
munity centers that sometimes offer their clients life-style- 
evaluation group sessions. 

The leader in California’s restructuring is Governor Brown, 
a Zen egalitarian whose announced goal is “regaining the ideo¬ 
logical initiative Western society has lost to other parts of the 
world.” Ethnics account for more than 35% of Brown's 1,780 gov¬ 
ernment appointments. The state supreme court’s new chief jus¬ 
tice and the director of the California department of transpor¬ 
tation are women—as are 541 other Brown appointees. Reforms 
do not end with quotas. Once bastions of professional courtesy, 
the state’s regulatory boards are being filled with ordinary cit¬ 
izens The medical board’s vice president is a black woman auto 
worker A tough coastal commission protects what remains of 
California’s 840-mile coastline. A new law freezing the state’s ag¬ 
ricultural acreage will halt the untamed growth of suburbs. Smog 
is down 50% in the L A. basin because of stiff fines and sur¬ 
veillance. Two-thirds of a projected $2.5 billion state budget sur¬ 
plus has been earmarked for public school financing and mid¬ 
dle-class lax relief. 

Still, all this is very far from the image of Utopia that was so 
seductive in the ’60s and early '70s. Perhaps the pursuit of Uto¬ 
pia has become small bore everywhere, concentrating on traffic 
control, garbage compactors and the blessed ability to breathe 
even half-clean air The loss seems greater in California because 
there the expectations were so much greater than elsewhere. If 
the continent once seemed to tip west, allowing all things un¬ 
attached to roll to the Golden State on the Pacific, it has by now 
regained its equilibrium. California has clearly lost the magic it 
once had, but it is not ready to concede that magic to any in¬ 
heritors Despite the state’s export of so much of its culture and 
mores to the rest of the country, it may just be that the essence 
of California does not travel well. 
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MARliU TOLO AS A DIVA WITH A DIFFERENCE IN THE GREEK TYCOON 


NONAGENERIAN MARC CHAGALL WITH BIBLICAL MOSAIC IN NICE 






TEDDY KENNEDY JR AT WORK IN HYANNIS 


Italian Actress Martlu Tolo look a 
crash course in Lnghsh in Los Angeles 
and is now speaking it—with brio—in 
a Greek drama on the island of Corfu 
Tolo is on the set of The Greek Tycoon, 
the saga of a shipping magnate (Antho¬ 
ny Quinn) who chucks his mez/o-sopra- 
no mistress (Tolo) in order to marry the 
widow of an assassinated U S President 
(Jacqueline Bisset) All fantasy, of 
course. Tolo (pronounced Taw-lo) de¬ 
scribed her part as that of “a famous 
opera singer, a tempestuous, explosive 
character" who is ‘ not Maria Callas " If 
there is any resemblance, it is not au¬ 
dible Tolo cannot warble a note 

It was his first day as a parking lot 
attendant and Teddy Kennedy Jr. al 
ready had a traffic jam on his hands 
The problem was not ordinary motor 
ists, however, but reporters and photog 
raphers eager to see Senator Edward 
Kennedy's son at his summer job in Hy 
annis. Mass Teddy, 15. and four or five 
other youths help passengers bound for 
the Nantucket ferry park their cars in 
the lot of the Woods Hole, Martha's 
Vineyard and Nantucket Steamship Au 
thority. Salary: $2 35 per hour. The job 
is the first for Teddy, who had his right 
leg amputated in 1973 because of bone 
cancer. So far, he is happy with his post. 
"It’s an all right job,'* he said, adding, 
'it s better than not doing anything this 
summer." He got it “through friends. 
As for the future, he guesses that his 
’real job won't be along this line. 

“I love life more now than 1 did as 
a boy. and I will go living -ft more 


until my last moments " The speaker 
was Fainter Marc Chagall, who celebrat¬ 
ed his 90th birthday last week For the 
occasion, his friend and fellow Russian, 
Cellist Mstislav Rostropovich, helped to 
organize a gala concert in Nice, not far 
from Chagall's hillside home in Saint- 
Paul-de-Vence Among the other per¬ 
formers w'ho played or sang in his honor. 
Violinist Isaac Stern, Baritone Hermann 
Prey and Flutist Jean-Pierre Rampal. 
Chagall attended the concert as well as 
a nearby exhibition of his biblical paint¬ 
ings of the past decade Said he “To 

EMPRESS FARAH PAHLAVI IN ASPEN 









work with love in his heart is a paint¬ 
er’s mission, to make the world better." 
Besides his artwork C hagall is also dic¬ 
tating the second volume of his mem¬ 
oirs (the first volume was written in 
1921-22). Speaking of his discovery of 
the Cote d'Azur after he left Russia in 
1922, he recalled "1 came here to search 
for flowers and birds, the crow and the 
fox, town rats and country rats " 

■ 

Traveling light with only four planes 
(one for her, one for the luggage and 
(wo for her entourage), the red-haired 
Empress of Iran, Faroh Pahlavi, breezed 
through Washington, New York and 
other U S. cities on a private visit In 
Aspen, Colo the Empress, 38. danced 
away the Fourth of July at a local night¬ 
spot and dropped some petrodollars in 
Aspen shops—after she was escorted 
through town by rifle-toting guards She 
had come to Colorado to give an ad¬ 
dress at the Aspen Institute, the re¬ 
nowned think tank of which she is an 
honorary trustee Her subject human 
rights and equal distribution of income 
As Henry Kissinger, Robert McNamara 
and other Institute advisers and trust¬ 
ees listened to the Empress, masked 
demonstrators claiming to be Iranian 
students hoisted signs in downtown As¬ 
pen proclaiming DEATH TO THE fascist 


rfgime of THE shah. The Empress was 
also confronted by demonstrators in 
California and m Manhattan, where her 
speech was interrupted Responded the 
Empress. “I pray to Cod to guide us, 
them and me, to walk on the right path 
to serve our country and humanity " 

■ 

The powwow in Gleichen, Alberta, 
last week drew seven chiefs and one 
prince. During a five-day visit to Can¬ 
ada, Britain’s Prince Charles helped the 
Biackfoot Indian Confederacy celebrate 
the 100th anniversary of its treaty with 
C h a r les' great-grea t-great-grandmoth- 
er. Queen Victoria. The Prince duly lis¬ 
tened to the complaint of Chief John 
Snow. "We have become a forgotten 
people " After reassuring the chief that 
the Canadian government was working 
on their problems, Charles got down to 
business smoking the peace pipe with 
the chiefs and Biackfoot Medicine Man 
Joe Poor Eagle Later the Prince was 
made an honorary Indian chief and 
dubbed Mekaisto (Red Crow)—the 
same name the Indians had given to the 
Duke of Windsor in the days when he 
was Prince of Wales. 

■ 

Veruschka has flapped her wings as 
a model, an actress {Blow Up. Flesh Col¬ 
or )—and now. as a bird The avian art¬ 


VERUSCHKA WINGS IT 

work she displays was painted with the 
help of her friend, German Photogra¬ 
pher Holger Holgerson, her partner in a 
body-painting shop called Mimicry Inc. 
Its aim? To use Veruschka as a canvas 
and then photograph her so that she will 
get the greatest possible exposure. Oth¬ 
erwise, each chef-d’oeuvre would be lost 
forever, washed away daily to make 
room for its successor. 

■ 

Only one of the two women in the 
wheelchairs is really an invalid. The 
other is just playing a role on the set 
of The Other Side of the Mountain, 
Part 11 Part l told the tragic tale of 
Jill Kinmont, a sure bet for the U .S. Olym¬ 
pic ski team, who skied off the side of 
a mountain in 1955 and nearly died 
Paralyzed from the shoulders down, she 
struggled to recover and went on to 
teach school. Part II tells the sequel: 
Jill at 36 meets a long-distance truck¬ 
er named John Boothe, marries him 
and finds a new happiness. In both 
films Kinmont is played by Marilyn Has- 
sett, who says: "It took a really good 
script to get me back into that wheel¬ 
chair but I found that I was going to 
play a different woman—one who had 
changed and grown and become an 
open, vulnerable female " 


PRINCE CHARLES TAKES A PUFF WITH BIACKFOOT INDIANS KINMONT & HASSETT IN THE OTHER SIDE Of THE MOUNTAIN, PART II 





TIME’S Guide to Airports: Jet Lag on the Ground 


In the Age of Steam, city railroad 
stations in the U.S. developed as the nat¬ 
ural complement to the trains they 
served. They were convenient, spacious 
and well planned—temples to progress. 
In the Jet Age. by contrast, many air¬ 
ports are monuments of muddle, rapac¬ 
ity and discomfort Despite $1 2 billion 
in federal aid to U S airports in the past 
ten years, the gap between ground tech¬ 
nology and flight technology is vast, and 
apparently widening 


Though it takes only one-third the 
time today to fly between major cities 
that it did in 1948. it lakes twice as long 
to get from city to airport. Once arrived, 
passengers must be prepared to wait too 
long and walk loo far in overcrowded 
terminals. Airports are heavily support¬ 
ed by concessions, from eating facilities 
to shops, and these are at best inordi¬ 
nately priced, at worst incredibly bad. 
Worst served are the elderly, the infirm 
and families with small children 


To help prepare air travelers for 
their ordeal on the ground, TIME, with 
the aid of correspondents around the 
world, has compiled the following rat¬ 
ing guide/ taking into account such 
matters as accessibility and services, 
though not safety. Following are our as¬ 
sessments of four of the most important 
airports in Europe, six in the Far East 
and ten in the U.S. 

’Overall rating ranges from half a star (atrocious) 
to 2S stars (excellent) None rates 3 stats (superb) 


Four in Europe 


@ 



LONDON 


heathrow. 21 9 million passengers last 
year. Averages 850 landings and takeoffs 
daily Two parallel runways, 75 airlines 
Delays seldom serious, except for fre¬ 
quent strikes Accessibility: fair. Allow 45 
min to 2 hrs. for 15-mile ride downtown 
by car or cab (up to $20) Best bet speedy, 
frequent buses ($1 55). New subway ex¬ 
tension will begin operation in February. 
Flow Through, excellent, although no side¬ 
walk check-in Check-in at downtown ter¬ 
minal for intercontinental flights Bag¬ 
gage carts Layout confusing, but 
improving Three separate terminals 


linked by moving sidewalks L.ongest unassisted walk. 950 ft 
Baggage, immigration and customs check-out: painless Ho- 
tsis/Moteis excellent Eight within a mile of airport Amenities: 
humdrum minimum Functional lounges Nine short-order 
buffets, three coffee shops, open 24 hr One restaurant, being 
rebuilt Ten bars, three open 24 hr. Supermarket-like duty¬ 
free shops selling wide range of goods Refinements include 
animal hostel, dramatic society that rehearses and performs 
in the airport’s underground chapel, a legendary bowler- 
hatted ghost who supposedly turns up in emergencies Mini¬ 
hospital European Terminal 2 is receiving $20 million face¬ 
lift Overall friendly, frumpish 
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PARIS 




Charles de gaulle. 8 2 million passengers 
last year Averages 250 landings and take¬ 
offs daily. One runway, 22 airlines De¬ 
lays. minimal Accessibility: good. Allow 40 
mm. to 1'/ hr for 20-mile ride downtown 
by car or cab ($10 to $12, beware plun- 
derous drivers). City bus ($1.75) to Gare 
de l’Est every 15 min. or Air France bus 
($2 50) to Porte Maillot every 20 min. Rail 
trip ($1.75) to Gare du Nord every 15 min. 
Flow Through: smoothly futuristic. Spacious 
waiting lounges. Plentiful baggage carts 
Sidewalk check-ins, or passengers take es¬ 
calators from entrance to check-in coun¬ 


ters. then the moving sidewalk up plastic lubes to departure 
floors. Boarding via moving sidewalk (4 min.) to one of seven 
satellite stations. Audio-visual machines and bilingual signs 
help guide lost passengers. Longest walk: 750 ft. Baggage, im¬ 
migration and customs: fast. Hotofe/Motoit: sparse. Sofi- 
tel-Jacqucs Borel within airport boasts the best view for the 
Concorde takeoff, another hotel 1 V A miles away. Am»niti«»: su¬ 
perb. Five restaurants. Best: Maxim’s. Four bars, open 24 hr. 
Tax-free boutiques on transit floor offer every brand of 
French perfume (20% off), watches, scarves, jewelry, etc. o*•#- 
•ft: Junctional but sans joie de vivre. 



FRANKFURT 




Frankfurt. 14 2 million passengers last 
year. Averages 600 landings and takeoffs 
daily. Two runways, 63 airlines. Delays- 
average half an hour. Accessibility, good. Al¬ 
low 20 to 30 min by car or cab ($10) for 
seven-mile, ride downtown. Excellent 
train and bus service (40c). Flow Through: 
brisk, although no sidewalk check-in. 
Baggage carts Single terminal traversed 
by moving sidewalk in 4 min Longest 
walk. 1,800 ft Baggage check-out and im¬ 
migration efficient Customs you could 
bring in an elephant. Hoteis/Motefs- fair 
Two hotels, the Sheraton and Steigcnber- 


ger. at airport. Amenities- everything imaginable Three snack 
bars, one coffee shop Twelve restaurants, best of which is 
Rotisserie 5 Continents One bar. open noon to 10 p m Shops 
of all kinds, including a supermarket and "Dr Muller s Sex 
Shop " Two barbershops, one beauty salon Hospital equipped 
for surgery. Overall: super efficient and sterile 



(O 




ROME 


★y 


fiumicino. 9 5 million passengers last year. 
Averages 453 landings and takeoffs dai¬ 
ly Three runways, 72 airlines. Delays for¬ 
eign. rare, domestic, improving but no 
cigar. Accessibility: bad Allow 45 min. to 
an hour by car or cab ($15) for 22-mile 
ride downtown. Flow Through slow. No 
curbside check-in Baggage carts hard to 
find No moving sidewalks. TV screens, 
showing departure gates, not always func¬ 
tioning Longest walk. 1,300 ft. Baggage 
check-out: 20 min. Immigration and cus¬ 
toms. airport’s Only delight. Hotels/Motels: 
pleasant, modern facilities near beach at 
miles away Amenities: substandard. Coffee bars 


Ostia, five 

(espresso 30c, Coke 57c). Best restaurant: International Air¬ 
port Restaurant. Ten bars, open 7 a m to 8 p.m , one in in¬ 
ternational transit section open 24 hr. Two tax-free shops 
selling only liquor and cigarettes. (Best distraction for pas¬ 
senger with two hours to spare: Roman ruins with fine mo¬ 
saics near by.) Four first-aid stations with nurse or doctor 
open 24 hr. Overall: Dante's Purgatory. 


Six in the For East 


sa 


hong kong. 4.2 million passengers last year. Averages 137 
landings and takeoffs daily. One runway, 28 airlines. Delays: 
ranging from a few minutes 1o hours. Acc«s«H»iiHy: good. Allow 
15 to 45 min. for ride to downtown locations by hard-to-get 
cab (up to $7); buses (22c) to Kowloon stop at 11 p.m., to 
Hong Kong (44c) at 8:15 p.m. No self-drive rent-a-car ser¬ 
vice. Best bet: chauffeured limousine, up to $20, R*w Tbro#gtu 
cujtnberso^ despite single integrated 
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minal building Manual check-in (to be 
computerized next year). Expect to en¬ 
counter long lines at peak hours There 
will be baggage carts and porters 
aplenty Longest unassisted walk, only 
600 ft. Baggage, customs and immigration 
check-out very fast and also extremely ef¬ 
ficient Hotels/Motels- none near by Ameni¬ 
ties scanty One restaurant-bar. two cof¬ 
fee shops All shops duty-free (as they are 
everywhere in Hong Kong), though tax- 
free liquor and tobacco may be sold only 
to passengers There is first aid readily 
available to all who need it Overall, hair- 
raising at times and jampacked with travelers 

Sydney. 7 million passengers last year Av¬ 
erages 430 landings and takeoffs daily 
Two lunways, 33 airlines Delays: mini¬ 
mal Accessibility*, excellent Allow 20 to 25 
min for four-mile ride downtown by car 
or plentiful cabs (about U S $3 85) Reg¬ 
ular shuttle bus service 88(2 Flow Through 
generally good, except for morning crush 
Baggage carts and porters available 
Longest unassisted walk' 1.700 ft Bag¬ 
gage, customs and immigration check¬ 
out efficient Hotels/Motels, none near by 
Annuities: adequate One restaurant (featur¬ 
ing steak or fish for US $7 15). coffee 
lounge, two bars open 6 a m. to midnight, two duty-free shops 
Australian items, toy kangaroos and koala hears Air-con- 
ditioncd rest rooms equipped with showers. First aid avail¬ 
able Overall, efficient, convenient, .Aussie-ftlendly 

Tokyo. The only airport in the world's 
largest capital (a second airport outside 
the city is still not in use) 20 million pas¬ 
sengers last year Averages 460 landings 
and takeoffs daily Two runways, 39 air¬ 
lines Delays, average 20 min Accessibility: 
the best part. Allow 30 to 40 min for 13- 
nule ride downtown by easy-to-get cab 
($10) Buses every 30 mm ($2 50) Mo¬ 
norail (920 takes 15 min to edge of town 
Flow Through agonizing Jampacked termi¬ 
nal with baggage carts between pickup 
turntable and customs inspection There 
are porters on hand Moving sidewalks, 
the longest unassisted walk is 100 ft Baggage, immigration 
and customs checkout, allow at least one full hour Hot*is/Mor«i$- 
Air Terminal Hotel inside building Six hotels near by Amo- 
niti.m: sorry about that Two very average coffee shops, plus 
five restaurants (one Chinese, two Western, two Japanese) 
One bar, open 830 a.m. to 11 pm Unusually tacky duty-free 
shops. Barbershop First aid available No services at all af¬ 
ter midnight. Ovoraii: grin and hear it. 






Bangkok. 2.7 million passengers last year 
Averages 140 landings and takeoffs dai¬ 
ly. Two mnways. 36 airlines. 37 char¬ 
ters, plus government planes. Delays in¬ 
frequent. Accessibility: adequate, though 
exhausting. Allow an hour or two dur¬ 
ing rush periods—for 15-mile ride down¬ 
town. The best means: taxi ($5 to $7). 
Limousine service ($2 50 per passenger) 
and regular trains and buses (both 10<2) 
also available. Flow Through: sticky. Plenty 
of porters on hand to lug baggage at 25# 
a bag. Longest unassisted walk: 180 ft. 




Immigration and customs check-out plan for about seven 
minutes per person Ho»«is/Mot«is: a few second-class hotels 
near by, charging $6 for a single room—as much as a third 
less than for the same accommodations downtown Amonttios: 
scanty One coffee shop and one air-conditioned restaurant 
—with a private room for groups—featuring Thai, Chinese 
and European food. More expensive than city eateries, but 
there is also a separate self-service dining area with slightly 
less pricey fare. Five duty-free shops. Best deal- clothing 
made of elegant Thai silk (20% cheaper than in downtown 
stores) Royal Thai air force doctors on hand for emer¬ 
gencies Overall: rambling, primitive. but surprisingly efficient. 

Singapore 4 5 million passengers last 
year Averages 160 landings and takeoffs 
daily. One runway, 29 airlines. Delays: av¬ 
erage 30 to 40 min Accessibility- good. Allow 
15 to 40 min for ten-mile ride downtown 
by hard-to-get cab ($1 50); air-condi- 
tioned minibus ($1 20) or frequent shut¬ 
tle bus ($1) only until midnight (when cab 
fares go up 150%). Flow Through- fast. Com¬ 
puterized check-ins for most airlines, will 
soon be used by all Sufficient baggage 
carts or porters Longest unassisted walk: 
500 ft. Baggage, immigration and customs 
check-out generally zippy. A new termi¬ 
nal building will open m November for all arrivals other than 
from Malaysia Hot«u/Mot«is: none near by Amenities. fair. One 
restaurant, two coffee shops, one bar open 24 hr, 21 shops 
(seven in transit lounge) and duty-free stores Post office, bank, 
florist Showers in transit lounge. First aid available Overall: 
old-fashioned but fairly efficient 

Delhi. 2.3 million passengers last year. Av¬ 
erages 50 landings and takeoffs daily. Two 
runways, 19 airlines Delays, minimal. Ac¬ 
cessibility. cheap and fast. Allow 20 mm 
for seven-mile taxi ride to the city (about 
$2 from airport, $3 on the way back) Bus 
run by a cooperative of ex-servicemen 
takes 15 mm longer but costs a mere 55(2 
Flow Through, smooth, due to recent ren¬ 
ovation of ancient terminal Porters abun¬ 
dant. Baggage handling costs lie per 
piece. Longest unassisted walk: an easy 
15-ft. stroll from terminal entrance to im¬ 
migration counter Immigration and cus¬ 
toms check-out: allow half an hour Hoteis/Moteis. two five-star 
hotels four miles away Amenities- newly air-conditioned Usu¬ 
al cjuty-free fare. First aid Overall, more efficient and less con¬ 
gested than the Bombay airport, which offers all the ambience 
of the Black Hole of Calcutta 

Ten in the U.S. 

o'hare World's busiest: 41 7 million pas¬ 
sengers last year Averages 1,968 land¬ 
ings and takeoffs daily. Thirteen runways, 
26 scheduled airlines. Delays of 30 min 
or more- 9.318. Accessibility: fair Allow 25 
to 50 min for 20-mile ride downtown by 
car or cab ($12) Buses ($3.50) go down¬ 
town every 15 min (daytime), sporadi¬ 
cally at night Buses also serve suburban 
areas every one or two hours (daytime) 
Eight commuter airlines, charter helicop¬ 
ter service to Midway Airport and Meigs 
Field Parking: easy New close-in facility 
with 9,200 spaces. Flow Through smooth. 
Sidewalk check-in. Insufficient baggage carts. Three termi- 
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nals linked by five underground pedestrian tunnels (two long¬ 
est have 255-ft. moving sidewalks), also by shuttle buses. Long¬ 
est walk between entrance and plane* 1,800 ft. Baggage check¬ 
out* fast. Hotoh/MoteU: sufficient. At least twelve hotels within 
10 min. of airport, the O’Hare Hilton reached by moving side¬ 
walk. AmcnhUt: ordinary. Comfortable boarding lounges. Ad¬ 
equate snack bars and coffee shops, some open 24 hr. Best 
restaurant* Seven Continents and good eating at O’Hare Hil¬ 
ton. Ten bars, closing at midnight, cocktail lounges at 1 a.m , 
beer available 24 hr in the cafeteria. Shopping facilities min¬ 
imal, but excellent boutiques at O’Hare Hilton and Inter¬ 
national Tower hotels Two barbershops Two first-aid sta¬ 
tions, one open 24 hr. Overall huge, well organized. 


dials for up-to-thi-minute parking reports. fi#w Through: good. 
Curbside check-in. Plentiful baggage carts. Seven near-iden¬ 
tical, two-story terminals connected by buses (2Sl). Longest 
walk: 1.320 ft. Baggage check-out: good. Hotuk/Motois: good. 
Hyatt House adjoins airport, at least eleven hotels or mo¬ 
tels within 5 min. Am«nitio»: dismal, though waiting lounges 
are spacious and airy. One coffee shop in each terminal. 
Cafeterias offer prewrapped food on Styrofoam dishes. Only 
one sitdown restaurant, attractive Host International. Two 
bars each terminal, open 7:30 a.m. to 1 a m. Shopping fa¬ 
cilities: minimal. One barbershop. Emergency treatment 
center attended by paramedics (24 hr.), but 13 hospitals are 
within 5 min. Overall: uninspired hut adequate. 


Kennedy 21 2 million passengers last year 
Averages 835 landings and takeoffs dai¬ 
ly Two pairs of parallel runways, 49 air¬ 
lines Delays of 30 min. or more: 7,092 
Accessibility: poor. Allow 45 mm to an 
hour for 20-mile ride downtown by car 
or cab ($18 50, including toll). Buses 
downtown ($4) every 20 min., 6 a m. to 
1 05 a m , then sporadically Irregular lim¬ 
ousine service to the suburbs. Buses to 
La Guardia Airport ($3) every half-hour 
Helicopters to La Guardia ($23 15), New¬ 
ark Airport ($29 63), daily from 6:30 a.m. 
to 9 30 p.m , flights cost less when mak¬ 
ing certain connections Five commuter airlines Parking: 
adequate. Far-out areas served by shuttle bus 24 hr. Flew 
Through good. Curbside check-in Baggage carts Eleven ar¬ 
chitecturally dissimilar terminals, connected by shuttle bus 
24 hr. Longest walk. 1,500 ft. Baggage check-out: fast Ho- 
»eis/Mofei$: good. International Hotel within airport. Five oth¬ 
ers close by Amenities: adequate. Well-decorated but deteri¬ 
orating terminals and lounges Standard fast-food cafeterias 
Best restaurant* Terrace Restaurant Twenty bars, most close 
10 30 pm Barbershops and beauty shops. In Pan Am and 
TWA buildings, circulating carts exchange foreign currency 
Animal shelter. Hospital open 24 hr. Overall, easier on the eye 
than on the ner\'es. 

national. 12.3 million passengers last 
year Averages 873 landings and take¬ 
offs daily Three intersecting runways, 
ten scheduled airlines Too small for four- 
engine jets. Delays of 30 min. or more. 
818. Accessibility: its reason for survival. 
Allow 12 to 25 min. to While House by 
car or cab ($4.60). Downtown limousines 
every 20 min. ($2 75 to Mayflower Ho¬ 
tel) Subway (50c) downtown is across 
the highway, 1,200 ft from main ter¬ 
minal entrance. Four commuter airlines. 

Parking: tight, far OUl. Flew Through: choppy. 

Limited sidewalk check-in. No baggage 
carts Two-level main terminal Confusing signs. Longest 
walk almost 1,600 ft Luggage check-out. palsied Hotels/Motels: 
plenty within 5 min Amenities: sorry. Austere, uncomfortable 
lounge A 24-hr snack bar. Best restaurant moderate, drab 
Golden Eagle Overall: like a commuter station. 




Stapleton. 13.3 million passengers last 
year. Averages 1,150 landings and take¬ 
offs daily. Four parallel runways, eleven 
airlines. Delays of 30 min. or more: 662. 
Accessibility: excellent. Allow 15 to 30 min. 
for seven-mile ride downtown by car or 
cab ($5). Dovyitown limousines ($2 40) 
every 20 min. until 11:30 pm. Trail- 
ways buses to Vail ($7), Aspen ($13), Col¬ 
orado Springs ($5), Boulder ($3). Eleven 
commuter airlines. Parking: adequate, 
mostly close in. Flow Through: sprawling, 
old-fashioned layout. Lounges attractive, 
comfortable. Some sidewalk check-in. 
One four-level terminal Longest walk one mile. Baggage 
check-out. fast. Hotois/Motois: ample. Ten within 10 min Amo- 
nitios. excellent Lounges pleasant and comfortable. Good 
coffee shop open until 7.30 p.m. (beef tacos, $2.50), crowded 
self-service cafeteria Best restaurant* Crossroads West. Six 
bars, most open 8 a m. to 9 p.m. Shopping facilities offbeat. 
Western and Indian wares. Spanish shop, flower stall with 
fresh-cut Colorado varieties. One barbershop. Private chang¬ 
ing rooms with basins and toilets. Extra-long lockers and 
free plastic bags for skis First-aid “station; 24-hr ambu¬ 
lance. Ovtraii: pleasantly old-fashioned 

miami. 12.6 million passengers last year. 
Averages 825 landings and takeoffs dai¬ 
ly. Three runways, 46 scheduled airlines 
Delays of 30 mm. or more: 347. Acc«»st- 
biiity: excellent. Allow 15 to 20 min. by 
car or cab (about $8) to downtown. Bus¬ 
es (30e to Miami, Coral Gables) run 
every 30 to 40 min. (daytime), every 
hour at night. Ten commuter airlines 
Parking: ample. Flow Through: good, except 

for rush hours. Some sidewalk check-in. 
No baggage carts. Poor layout, almost 
impenetrable crowds at peak hours Two 
terminals, with spacious new concourses 
at Eastern and National. Longest walk: 2,000 ft. Baggage 
check-out: average 14 min. Hotois/Motois: good. International 
Airport Hotel inside airport. Amoniti**: ordinary. Adequate 
lounges for major airlines, others crowded. Five snack bars, 
one open 24 hr. Best restaurant: Airport Roof. Six bars. 
Standard shops. Barbershop and beauty salon. Ovtraii: shades 
of Ellis Island. 





los angeles. 26 million passengers last 
year. Averages 1,322 landings and take¬ 
offs daily Four runways, 33 airlines. De¬ 
lays of 30 mm. or more: 842. AccMsibHity: 
poor. Allow 30 min. to an hour for 20- 
mile ride downtown by car or cab ($16 
minimum). Buses to downtown locations 
every 15 to 30 min. from 6 a.m. to 11:30 
p.m. every hour from midnight to 6 a.m. 
($2). Three commuter airlines. Parking: ad¬ 
equate except at peak hours. Far-out 
lots served by circulating bus 24 h{, Driv¬ 
ers advised to tune to 530 on their AM 



la guardia. 14.3 million passengers last 
year. Averages 857 landings and take¬ 
offs daily. Two perpendicular runways, 
15 airlines. Delays of 30 min. or more: 
5,803. Accvttibiftty: good. Allow 20 to 35 
min. for ten-mile ride downtown by car 
or cab ($8, plus 75e toll). Buses down¬ 
town ($3) every 20 min., from 6:50 a.m. 
to 1:50 a.m. Irregular limousine service 
to the suburbs. Helicopters to Kennedy 
($23.15) and Newark ($29.63); Bights cost 
less when making certain connections, 
N**jaif» sufficient. Nan*, 




parking area convenient for meeting incoming flights. Far- 
out lots served by shuttle bus. Flow Through: good, except for 
crowded Eastern shuttle, where passengers may have to 
walk more than 600 ft. along grubby corridors There are 
both curbside check-in service and baggage carts. One big 
central terminal with two-level roadway system (upper used 
for boarding, lower used for departing). Longest walk. 1.000 
ft. Baggage check-out. good to very good Noteis/Mouh: 
adequate Three in immediate vicinity, four within 10 min 
aiumWm; meager Standard lounges Mam eating facilities, 
stand-up snack bars in corridors, open 6:30 a.m to 9 p.m. 
Only restaurant: Terrace Room, overlooking the airport's 
runways. Six bars open until 10.30 pm. Shopping facilities 
minimal. One barbershop, one beauty shop. First-aid sta¬ 
tion. Overall: best no-frill people mover. 

san Francisco. 18.8 million passengers 
in 1976. Averages 938 landings and take¬ 
offs daily. Four runways, 19 scheduled 
airlines Delays of 30 mm or more. 967 
AccesMbiiity: fair. Allow 25 to 40 min for 16- 
mile ride downtown by car or cab ($15) 
Buses every 15 mm until 10 pm„ every 
half-hour until midnight, then according 
to flight arrivals. Airport and Greyhound 
coaches three times daily to Oakland 
($1 50) and to San Jose ($3.50). Four com¬ 
muter airlines. Parking: inadequate Close- 
in covered garage with valet service, two 
far-out lots with frequent shuttle-bus ser¬ 
vice. Flow Through: fair. There is curbside check-in, but there 
are no baggage carts. The two terminals are linked by shuttle 
buses, and one 500-ft. moving sidewalk leads to concourse 
area. Longest walk 1,500 ft. Baggage check-out. sluggish at 
best. Hovob/MoteH: sufficient. Hilton Inn right next to airport. 
Ten within 10 min. Amonitios: middling. Standard lounges. 
Snack bars and cofFee shops, two open 24 hr. Excellent Om¬ 
elette Parlor (omelettes from $2 25). Best restaurant: In¬ 
ternational Room, attractive, expensive Eight bars, largest 
open 7:15 a.m. to 1 a.*.i. Run-of-the-mill shopping, except 
for well-stocked bookstore, sourdough-bread booths and flow¬ 
er store that ships California-grown daisies anywhere. Beau¬ 
ty salon (wash and cut, $12), two barbershops with showers 
($2.25), saunas ($3 50), clothes pressing ($2 a suit) Animal 
shelter. Clinic with seven doctors open 24 hr , two fully 
equipped mini-ambulances. 250-bed hospital, morgue and 
pressroom ready for use in disaster Overall: designed with 
people in mind. 
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DA1LAS/FORT worth. 17.4 nuflion passen¬ 
gers last year. Averages 1,000 landings 
and takeoffs daily Three runways, elev¬ 
en airlines Delays of 30 min. or more- 
176. Accessibility: good. Dallas, from 20 to 
35 min. by cab ($13.50), Fort Worth, from 
30 to 45 min. ($16.50) Buses ($4) to down¬ 
town Dallas. Fort Worth, Arlington, every 
30 min., 24 hr. a day. Three commuter air¬ 
lines, helicopter service. Parking. no strain. 
Flow Through: good. Sidewalk check-in Bag¬ 
gage carts only for foreign flights. F : our 
terminals linked by Airtrans (25c), small 
automatic trains that circle the airport on 
five separate computerized routes. Minimum walking. Long¬ 
est walk: 375 ft. Baggage check-out: fast. Hot«u/Mo»«u : fair Lux¬ 
ury hotel Port Marina at airport, five within five miles. Amo- 
nitios: improving. Comfortable, attractive lounges Each 
terminal has four snack bars, one open 24 hr. Best restau¬ 
rant: the Seafood Bar in American terminal (Gulf oysters, 
$2.50). Airport has 17 bars open until 2 a.m Shopping: Texas 
souvenirs, apparel and toy shops. Beauty salons, barbershops. 
Airport clinic open 8 a.m to 5 p m ; after that, emergencies 
handled by ambulance service. Ovoroii: gargantuan, but less 
awesome when you learn your way around 





ATLANTA 


hartsfield. 27.3 million passengers last 
year Averages 1,342 landings and take¬ 
offs daily. Three parallel runways, nine 
airlines. Delays of 30 min. or more: 1,339, 
Accessibility: good. Allow 15 to 45 min. for 
nine-mile ride downtown by car or cab 
($7.50). Half-hourly limousines down¬ 
town ($3.50) Two commuter airlines. Park¬ 
ing: ample. Far-out lots served by shuttle 
bus. Flow Through well planned. Sidewalk 
check-ins. baggage carts for rent (75e). 
One big central terminal with fingers 
leading to boarding areas. Longest walk: 
2.680 ft. Baggage check-out. good. Ho- 
»«h/Mot*is- plentiful Nineteen near airport. Amonitio*; unambi¬ 
tious. Adequate lounges, but main terminal has only two 
benches Coffee shop, cafeteria, snack bars open 24 hr. One 
restaurant. Dobbs House. Six bars open 24 hr., except Sun¬ 
day a m. Shopping facilities: minimal. Weil-stocked toy shop. 
Country store with Southern specialties. One barbershop. 
Emergencies handled by medical technicians with ambulance. 
Overall. Southern discomfort. 
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Married. Jack Hearn Watson Jr , 
38, assistant to President Carter for in¬ 
tergovernmental affairs; and Teena 
Stern Mohr, fortyish, a dancer, both for 
the second time; in Atlanta. 

■ 

Died. Major General Edward A 
Wilcox, 53, commander of the First Ma¬ 
rine Division; of a heart attack; in Camp 
Pendleton, Calif. A 35-ycar veteran of 
the Marine Corps who participated in 
the postwar occupation of Japan, Wil¬ 
cox later served in Korea and Viet Nam 
He received numerous military decora¬ 
tions, including three Legion of Merit 
awards and the Bronze Star. 

■ 

Died. Gersh Budker, 59, innovative 
Soviet researcher in high-energy phys¬ 
ics; probably of heart disease; in the 
U.S.S.R. Budker, who joined the Soviet 
Atomic Energy Institute in 1946, did 
early,work qa graphite-moderated ura¬ 


nium reactors and contributed to the de¬ 
velopment of the Soviet hydrogen bomb. 
As director of the Siberian Institute of 
Nuclear Physics in Novosibirsk, he 
helped design a “colliding beam" accel¬ 
erator—now used in high-energy phys¬ 
ics research—in which a beam of elec¬ 
trons collides with a beam of positrons. 
■ 

Died. Roy Crane, 75. copiic-sirip 
cartoonist and creator of Wash Tubbs. 
Captain Easy and Buz Sawyer; in Or¬ 
lando, Fla. His swashbuckling grocery 
clerk, Washington Tubbs II, is credited 
with bringing adventure to the bland 
funny papers of the 20s when he fell in 
love with Tango the tiger tamer. Though 
other artists adopted Tubbs and Friend 
Captain Easy, Crane collaborated on 
Navy Pilot Buz until his death. 

■ 

Died. Prince Mohamed Ali Ibra- 
hinptj 77, cousin of Egypt's late King Fa- 


rouk; in Paris. A man about town in 
Los Angeles and New York City dur¬ 
ing the Prohibition Era, the prince as¬ 
sociated with sportsmen and Hollywood 
luminaries A yachtsman, he became a 
designer of sailing ships. 

■ 

Died. Vladimir Nabokov, 78, Rus¬ 
sian-born novelist (Lolita, Ada, Pale 
Fire) who was a master of style and el¬ 
egant artifice, after a long illness; in 
Montreux, Switzerland (see BOOKS). 

■ 

Died. Nat Dorfman, 81. journalist, 
playwright ( Errant Lady. Take My Tip) 
and pi ess agent who represented more 
than 300 Broadway shows; of a heart at¬ 
tack: in Manhattan. Dorfman began 
working as a press agent in 1920, and 
later wrote a humorous column for the 
King Features Syndicate. Dorfman re¬ 
tired last January after 17 years with 
the New York City Opera. 
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The Sins of Justice Ybrbrough 


"I'm so down I'll feel better after I 
really believe that son of a bitch Kemp 
just might as well bite the dust I want 
Kemp wiped away . . The best thing 
would be to do it myself if / had a gun 
with a silencer 

Dialogue from a grade-B Mob mov¬ 
ie? No. it is chc tape-recorded musing 
of Donald B Yarbrough. 35, associate 
justice of the Texas Supreme Court. 
Added to Yarbrough's other troubles, 
which range from 17 civil suits to a forg¬ 
ery indictment to an 84-count disbar¬ 
ment petition, the recording may well 



YARBROUGH IN COURT 

God "has forgiven me." 


herald an early end to one of the strang¬ 
est Texan judicial careers since the hey¬ 
day of Hanging Judge Roy Bean 

Only a few’ months ago, Yarbrough 
had ample reason to exult The little- 
known Houston attorney had defeated 
a respected San Antonio appellate judge 
for the Democratic nomination to the 
state’s highest civil bench Outraged bar 
leaders attributed the upset to voters' 
confusing Yarbrough with Donald H. 
Yarborough, a three-time gubernatorial 
candidate (Time, Aug. 30, 1976). After 
the primary, Yarbrough, a born-again 
Christian and former counsel to Cam¬ 
pus Crusade for Christ, announced that 
God had instructed him to run for pub¬ 
lic office and would assist him in judi¬ 
cial decision-making. Only then was it 
revealed that some 13 suits for bad debts 
and business fraud were pending against 
Yarbrough in various courts. 

No Republicans ran against him, 



and so Yarbrough easily defeated the 
write-in candidacy of a judge named 
Sam Houston And though the State Bar 
Association filed disbarment charges 
against him. Yarbrough gloated “The 
legal establishment has taken their best 
shots and I beat them ” 

That pronouncement proved prema¬ 
ture In May. Houston police happened 
to collar one John Rothkopf, 58. a for¬ 
mer business associate of Yarbrough, 
who had been a fugitive from charges 
that he and Yarbrough got $30,030 for 
a collection of rare coins that they 
had never delivered Once in custody, 
Rothkopf began talking He said that 
Yarbrough had supplied him with 
forged identity papers to help him hide 
out in Louisiana and Texas for two 
years While he was a fugitive, Roth¬ 
kopf claimed, he and Yarbrough had 
discussed assassinating other former 
Yarbrough business partners who were 
now cooperating with the police The 
newly sworn justice also supplied Roth¬ 
kopf with an enemies list'* in March 
after declaring “open warfare on those 
son of a bitches.’’ 

Closing In. Incredulous police 
strapped a tape recorder on Rothkopf s 
back and photographed him at half a 
do/en furtive meetings with Yarbrough, 
in an Austin motel room and various 
Houston parking lots and fast-food out¬ 
lets The tapes reveal a vengeful Yar¬ 
brough considering a murder contract 
on Bill Kemp, who had been given im¬ 
munity from prosecution in return for 
testimony about Yarbrough's role in a 
1974 fraud scheme At the final meet¬ 
ing on June 10. however. Yarbrough 
turned cautious “This is not the time to 
do it The FBI is investigating me for all 
sorts of things They're closing in For¬ 
get about Kemp and all those other peo¬ 
ple right now *' 

Harris County (Houston) Prosecutor 
Carol Vance decided there was insuf¬ 
ficient evidence to justify a murder con¬ 
spiracy indictment, but he released the 
tapes because “I feel the people of the 
state of Texas should know' what type 
of person sits on the Supreme Court 
bench ” An Austin grand jury sum¬ 
moned Yarbrough and indicted him for 
perjury and for helping Informer Roth¬ 
kopf to forge an auto title. The state bar 
prepared to add charges Nos 85 (so¬ 
liciting a murder), 86 (obstructing jus¬ 
tice) and 87 (forgery) to Yarbrough’s dis¬ 
barment petition, which goes to trial 
Aug 1. For their part, the state judicial 
qualifications commission and state leg¬ 
islature started removal proceedings. 

Last week a misty-eyed Yarbrough 
called reporters to his judicial chambers 
to confess his “sins” and “wrongdoings.” 
Said he: “I have asked my God through 




the power of Jesus Christ to forgive me 
and I know in a very glorious way that 
He has forgiven me.” The jusLice re¬ 
fused, however, to answer any questions 
about the details of his “sins ” 

Caught in the Lineup 

FBI Agent Tommy Cauthen sat in 
his car, fuming. A volunteer for a police 
lineup, due to meet Cauthen on a run¬ 
down street in Kenosha. Wis , was more 
than an hour late As Cauthen was about 
to give up and leave, he spotted another 
man who fit the general description of 
the volunteer -young, medium height 
and black—so the FBI man offered him 
$5 plus a ride home for standing in the 
lineup at the Waukesha County Jail, 40 
miles and an hour’s drive away. Without 
hesitation. Willie Walls Jr.. 21. agreed 
and jumped into the agent's car That 
was to prove to be a bad mistake, but 
Walls had no way of knowing the vaga¬ 
ries of the lineup system. 

Under court order to produce a line¬ 
up of people w ho resemble an actual sus¬ 
pect. police usually scour the area for 
other offenders, or enlist police trainees 
or even idlers to help out -sometimes 
for a token payment In this case, au¬ 
thorities were looking for two gunmen 
who had lobbed Racine’s Union Sav¬ 
ings & Loan Assn of $4,782 on Dec 
30 They had managed to arrest a sin¬ 
gle suspect. Robert Brantley Officers 
hoped that two female tellers would pick 
Brantley from among six young blacks 
in the lineup To the authorities' aston¬ 
ishment. both tellers identified not 
Brantley hut Walls Said Cauthen' “I 
was shocked ” 

Cauthen drove Walls home as prom¬ 
ised, firmly convinced that the tellers 
had been mistaken A short time later, 
however, a convicted felon also in the 
lineup told the mi that he had over¬ 
heard Brantley and Walls whispering 
about the robbery Additional evidence 
was marshaled, and both Walls and 
Brantley were put on trial The jury 
could not agree about Brantley’s guilt, 
and the Government dropped the charg¬ 
es, but Walls was convicted and sen¬ 
tenced to eight years in prison 

Last week Walls’ court-appointed 
attorney announced he would appeal on 
the ground that Walls should have been 
tried separately from Brantley. Walls, 
who admitted he knew Brantley, none¬ 
theless insisted on his own innocence, 
pointing out that he had voluntarily 
agreed to stand in the lineup Said he: 
“I’m not crazy. If I’d done it. there’s no 
way I'd even talk to an FBI agent.” But 
Agent Cauthen has a different expla¬ 
nation for Walls' actions Says he: “I 
think Walls suspected I had been wait¬ 
ing for him. and he didn’t want to arouse 
my suspicion. He got into something he , 
just didn’t know how tp get out of;'- „■ X 






Twenty-Eight, and Counting 


One after another, the bodies of ten 
men were found lying near southern 
California highways. All were males, all 
w.ere nude, all had been shot in the head 
—probably with the same gun. Some 
had been dismembered and stuffed into 
heavy-duty trash bags. Most of the vic¬ 
tims of what police dubbed The Trash 
Bag Murders also had something else 
in common, they were known members 
of the homosexual community in and 
around Los Angeles 

Police discovered that one victim 
—John LaMay, 17—had been seen in 
the company of two homosexuals- Pat¬ 
rick Kearney, 37, an electronics engi¬ 


neer for the Hughes Aircraft Co . and 
his roommate, David Hill, 34, unem¬ 
ployed. In May, as the investigation 
went on, Kearney quit his job and look 
off with Hill for £1 Paso, Texas, where 
they went into hiding But last week the 
two men were arraigned for murder. 
They had calmly walked into a sheriffs 
office in Riverside, Calif, and pointed 
to their photographs on a nearby want¬ 
ed poster. Said Hill: “We’re them.' 5 

Beyond Recovery. Kearney later 
took police to six sites near the Cal¬ 
ifornia-Mexico border where, author¬ 
ities said, “he may have disposed of 
bodies.” At week’s end. police had re¬ 
covered twelve, and said that Kearney 
and Hill might be responsible in all 
for 28 or more killings, which would 
make the case the largest mass mur¬ 
der In American history. Says Lieut. 
fidtWtrd Douglas of. the Los Angeles 
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sheriffs department. “I don't know if 
we'll ever know the total, because some 
bodies may be beyond recovery" 

An affidavit filed in the case slates 
that a bloody hack saw was found at 
the Kearney-Hill apartment in Redon¬ 
do Beach. The apartment also yielded 
hair samples and bloodstains that match 
those of the victim LaMay, whose body 
—according to the affidavit—was dis¬ 
covered in a plastic bag taken from the 
Hughes Aircraft Co 

Police say that the two men preyed 
on boys and young men, some of them 
apparently male prostitutes, who fre¬ 
quented homosexual cruising areas like 


Selma Avenue in Hollywood and Mac- 
Arthur Park in Los Angeles Says Lieut 
Douglas, “We have no indication of 
what the motive was." Other than the 
fact that some of the victims, at least, 
were homosexuals, they appeared to 
have little in common. 

For the nation's homosexuals, still 
smarting from the successful anti-gay 
rights drive of Anita Bryant in Miami, 
the news of the California murders came 
at a bad time. The Bryant group had ar¬ 
gued that many male homosexuals prey 
on the young—and indeed some of the 
California victims were teen-agers 
What was more, the press began rehash¬ 
ing the sex-thrill murders of 27 youths 
by three Texas homosexuals in 1973 
—still the largest proved mass murder 
in America. 

Robert Gould, professor of psychi¬ 
atry at New York Medical College, es¬ 


timates that the number of murders 
commuted by homosexuals is probably 
no greater, proportionately, than those 
committed by heterosexuals But he 
adds “When it’s a homosexual who kills 
ten people or twelve, or whatever, the 
headline is HOMOSf xual kii ls. It sticks 
in your mind. You never get the head¬ 
line HFTFROSFXUAI K1I LS " 

The questions raised by the case 
about the problems- of homosexual re¬ 
lationships sharply divide psychiatrists, 
as well as psychologists. Are homosex¬ 
uals any more given to aggression than 
the rest of the population 9 Most ana¬ 
lysts think not Says Judd Marmor. past 
president of the American Psychiatric 
Association. “I don't think there is any¬ 
thing inherent in homosexuality that 
makes them disturbed people " 

But some experts think that homo¬ 
sexuals may be more prone to pathol¬ 
ogy Says Psychiatrist Gould: “I think 
you will find more disturbed homosex¬ 
uals The extra fillip of pathology in the 
homosexual is due to cultural opposition 
and discrimination." Others believe that 
a male homosexual sex relationship has 
more potential for aggression, simply be¬ 
cause both partners are male: the blend 
of sex and male-io-male rivalry ean be 
explosive 

On one point most observers are 
agreed homosexuals are more vulner¬ 
able to physical attack because accept¬ 
ing sexual invitations from total strang¬ 
ers is an established part of the gay 
scene Says Berkeley Psychologist Mi¬ 
chael Evans “Homosexuals are an easy 
population to get access to in some anon¬ 
ymous way “ Chicago Police Sgt. Rich¬ 
ard Sandberg puts it more tersely: “The 
gays arc easy prey ” 

Coke and Angel Dust 

Federal and local authorities last 
week reported disturbing increases in the 
use of a dangerous new street drug called 
pep and unexpected side effects in one of 
the oldest of highs—cocaine A summary 
of the findings. 

PCP. To chemists, it is known 
as phencyclidine hydrochloride, but 
youngsters on this latest and fastest- 
spreading high know it as “angel dust,” 
“rocket fuel" and “goon ” The substance 
packs such an unpredictable wallop that 
the user may lapse into a coma, hallu¬ 
cinate oi bristle with hostility. In Cal¬ 
ifornia and elsewhere, use of the drug 
—especially among teen-agers—has 
reached epidemic proportions. It ac¬ 
counts for 10 c/ c of all drug-overdose 
cases in some l.os Angeles hospitals San 
Francisco authorities suspect that at 
least five murders in the past year in¬ 
volved users of the compound. First de¬ 
veloped in the 1950s by Parke, Davis & 
Co. as an anesthetic. PCP produced such 
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SUSPECTS HILL & KEARNEY ON WAY TO ARRAIGNMENT IN RIVERSIDE, CAIIF. 
All had been shot in the head, probably with the same gun. 





extreme reactions during trials that the 
drug was quickly shelved—although it 
is now sometimes used legally as an an¬ 
imal tranquilizer. The substance is 
cheaper than cocaine or heroin and 
nearly as available as marijuana in 
many major cities. The drug’s ingredi¬ 
ents are not only widely known but easy 
to assemble in basement labs Equally 
important, the drug stirs a reaction with¬ 
in minutes. Hence it has become what 
one California official calls an instant 
macho symbol. “If you can take it and 
survive, it is evidence that you arc a 
real man ” 

COCAINE. Though exact figures are 
hard to pin down, more and more peo¬ 
ple apparently are getting a kick out of 
this extract of the South American coca 
leaf Long known as the “society high,” 
cocaine is now being used by everyone 
from affluent suburbanites to drug-sav¬ 
vy ghetto kids The National Institute 
on Drug Abuse estimates that almost 
8 million Americans have tried cocaine 
at least once, usually by sniffing it in a 
powdery form (“snorting”). Cocaines 
proponents, who included Freud, swear 
by the drug, insisting that it produces a 
sense of euphoria, increases sexual sen¬ 
sations. reduces fatigue and stimulates 
creative powers. Nonsense, says the 
Federal Government Heavy use of co¬ 
caine can cause such side effects as sleep¬ 
lessness. anxiety, hallucinations and 
even death. Cocaine also creates a strong 
psychological dependence, if not a di¬ 
rect physical addiction. While he en¬ 
dorses the relaxation of stiff penalties 
for smoking pot. nida Director Dr. Rob¬ 
ert DuPont opposes any easing of the 
legal restrictions on what he regards as 
a far more dangerous trip. Insists Du¬ 
Pont: “Cocaine is not like marijuana.” 

As for that drug, nida estimates that 
some 36 million Americans have now 
tried pot By far the largest concentra¬ 
tion of users is in the 18-to-25 age brack¬ 
et, 53% of those surveyed said they had 
smoked marijuana at least once. Says 
nida “Despite significant attempts to 
discourage marijuana use, cannabis is 
more than a fad and may well prove lo 
be an enduring cultural pattern in the 
U S.” Other than suggesting that smok¬ 
ing pot might cause lung damage, nida 
ducks the issue of w hether the drug pos¬ 
es a serious, long-term health hazard, ex¬ 
plaining that the question requires fur¬ 
ther study But the agency does note that 
marijuana upsets psychomotor coordi¬ 
nation, as does alcohol. Indeed, as mar¬ 
ijuana use increases, so presumably will 
the number of marijuana-related high¬ 
way accidents. A study of 300 fatal car 
crashes in the Boston area has already 
shown that 16% of the involved drivers 
were apparently under the influence of 
marijuana (alcohol was involved in 30% 
of the accidents). For this reason, nida 
is planning to develop a simple mari¬ 
juana-detection test, similar to those 
used for alcohol, so that police can 
quickly determine whether a motorist 
is too “high” to drive. 



Paris’ Prodigal Son Returns 


If any American painter is entitled 
to be considered the prodigal son of 
French modernism, it is Robert Moth¬ 
erwell So a festive sense of homecoming 
rises from the retrospective of some 150 
Motherwell paintings and collages be¬ 
ing shown throughout the summer at the 
Museum of Modern Art of the City of 
Paris. At last month’s opening, one could 
almost hear the squeals of the fatted calf 
on the block 

Today, at 62, Motherwell is an 
American master (one of the very few 
around), but that is a recent reputation. 
Through the ’40s and 50s in New York, 
when he was the youngest of the orig¬ 
inal abstract expressionist group, his 
conscious Francophilia set him rather 
apart from his colleagues. It was often 


MOTHERWELL IN HIS STUDIO 
Homely Protestant. 

taken as a denial of American newness, 
as a manifesto of eclecticism. Other art¬ 
ists dissimulated their debts to French 
painting or let critics bury them. Not 
Motherwell Thus he was much abused 
as a mock European, all taste and pri¬ 
vate income—a Dick Diver, not attuned 
to the harsh and epic voice of the Amer¬ 
ican pictorial myth. 

The rise in this admirable artist’s 
reputation over the past ten years has 
had much to do with the slow realiza¬ 
tion in America that serious art is in¬ 
divisible, that the mere fact of being 
American does not conscript a painter 
into a doomed Oedipal struggle with his 
European ancestors, that the battle¬ 
grounds of art history soon revert to pas¬ 
tures. There is no secret about Moth? 


erweU’s sources: cubist collage, surreal¬ 
ism, Matisse. In fact, his own collages 
—perhaps the most consistently beau¬ 
tiful body of work produced by any artist 
in the past five years—could not exist 
without the example of Matisse’s d6cou- 
pages. His natural tone as a painter is 
probably the closest any American art¬ 
ist has come to that of Matisse. 

Land of Superego. Motherwell 
creates a world of remarkably exact feel¬ 
ing. into which one can move without 
strain, while knowing at each moment 
that the precision of his sensuousness is 
there to correct the randomness of ours. 
This mixture of joyousness and didac¬ 
ticism pervades the best of French mod¬ 
ernism, but Motherwell is the one Amer¬ 
ican artist who can make it work. 

How does he do it? By re¬ 
serve—literally, by inhibi¬ 
tion, the mother of taste. Sig¬ 
nificantly, he entitled an 
early “self-portrait” of 1947- 
48 Homely Protestant , a 
phrase he picked at random 
from a page of Joyce. Moth¬ 
erwell was not the only Wasp 
among the New Yorkers who 
created abstract expression¬ 
ism, but he was certainly the 
most conscious of his puritan 
background The son of a 
California banker, he per¬ 
ceived America as a land of 
constraint—the abode, so to 
speak, of the superego. Pic¬ 
torial sensuousness was 
something one escaped to¬ 
ward—across the Atlantic, 
to an imagined Paris, home 
town of the Cartesian 
odalisque. 

There, literature and 
painting—the word and the 
image, deadly enemies in 
America—had merged. This 
fusion had been started a cen¬ 
tury before by Baudelaire, 
Mallarmd and the symbolists. Their be¬ 
lief in direct equivalences between color, 
sound, sensation and memory struck 
Motherwell as one of the supreme 
achievements of culture: the key to mod¬ 
ernist experience. It enabled the home¬ 
ly Protestant to hold his feelings tight 
in a cultural matrix. 

This shows at every level of his art. 
Motherwell’s .manifest obsession with 
the Spanish Civil War, which began 
with The Little Spanish Prison, 1941- 
44, and continued through the famous 
series of Spanish Elegies, with their 
black tragic shapes on a white ground, 
is essentially a cultural matter. He spoke 
little Spanish, had no firsthand knowl¬ 
edge of Spain, but had been ravished by 
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Civil War could be converted into art 
when seen from afar, through a cultural 
lens, by a noncombatant. It was paint- 
able, as the raw material of American 
social realism was not. 

MotherwelTs work, as he never tires 
of repeating, is an art of subjects. His 
paintings come out of life and feed back 
into it; in no sense are they pure ab¬ 
stractions. He has always had a liking 
for “natural" colors, ones that look as 
though they have been extracted direct¬ 
ly from the world’s surface: ocher, black, 
white and the exquisite range of blues, 
“Motherwell blue." as promptly identi¬ 
fiable as Braque brown or Matisse pink. 
“Ifthcre isa blue that I might call mine." 
says Motherwell, “it is simply a blue that 
feels warm, something that cannot be 
accounted for chemically or technically 
but only as a state of nvnd." This blue 
has literary prototypes, embedded in 
Motherwell's reading of French verse. 
It is Mallarme's azur, the color of oce¬ 
anic satisfaction. It is the hue of Bau¬ 
delaire's sea. the color of escape. But it 
is also pure ideated feeling. One cannot 
say that a painting like Summer Open, 
with Mediterranean Blue, 1974, with its 
softly respirant field of ultramarine, “de¬ 
picts" a seascape. But the feeling of look¬ 


ing at it will be instantly familiar to any¬ 
one who has looked at the summery 
Atlantic from a jetty in Provincetown, 
where Motherwell spends his summers. 
The blues suggest sea, as the black-and- 
white configurations of the Spanish El¬ 
egies evoke doorways, shadows and 
leather Guardia Civil hats, without in 
any way violating their essence as mod¬ 
ernist painting. 

What drawing is to other artists, 
tearing is to Motherwell Nowhere is his 
balance between accident and elegance 
more apparent than in his big collages, 
with their torn and pasted edges of stiff 
paper, so casually exact in placement 
Works like NRF Collage No 4. 1973, 
have an almost Olympian detachment 
about them The sense of classical well¬ 
being furnished by Motherwell’s recent 
work reminds one of an English epi¬ 
cure’s definition of heaven: “Eating 
fresh foie gras to the sound of trumpets." 
But no complacency intrudes There is 
always an edge of instability, an appre¬ 
hension. that returns them from the edge 
of the grand manner to a post-Freud¬ 
ian world Their dignity is without rhet¬ 
oric, and in that sense, very little in to¬ 
day's painting compares with their 
achievement. Robert Hughes 
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The Terrific Tempo 

The Paul Taylor Dance Company 
has never lacked spirit. Far from it. But 
last week as the 13-membcr troupe 
opened its fourth summer season at Lake 
Placid, N Y , its mood seemed more 
buoyant and carefree than ever before 
On the stage of the Adirondack resorts 
CTcnter for Music. Drama and Art, there 
were the usual sprints, baseball slides 
and staggers A woman flew through the 
air and. miraculously, a man appeared 
out of nowhere to catch her. Four men 
in dinner jackets pranced madly around 
like stallions crashing the Gong Show 
Dancers dose to the floor and scram¬ 
bled up all in time to the music, all il¬ 
lustrating Choreographer Taylor’s ki¬ 
netic sense of the /any and the zestfully 
breathtaking 

To the Wall. The joy was real. This 
was a company that had gone to the wall 
financially, and had come back not only 
to tell about it, but to dance better than 
ever. Last season Taylor announced the 
disbanding of his company. A big-bank- 
roll tour of South America had just been 
canceled at the last minute, and Taylor 
had a $50,000 deficit from the previous 
Manhattan season to pay off Dissolu¬ 
tion seemed the only course. 

Fortunately, Taylor's many admir¬ 
ers did not agree. One of them was John 
P. Holmes Jr., president of the Nation¬ 
al Corporate Fund for Dance. Says 


of Paul Taylor 

Holmes: ' The idea of disbanding one 
of ihe foremost modern-da nee compa¬ 
nies was absolutely ludicrous Tt could 
not happen ” It did not happen because 
(he National Corporate Fund—created 
in 1972 to dig money out of the cor¬ 
porate world for U S. dance compa¬ 
nies- went beyond the realm of fund 
raising Holmes became the Taylor 
Company's president and began cutting 
costs where he could, notably by lim¬ 
iting the company's number of perfor¬ 
mances in Manhattan, where operating 
costs are very heavy. That is just fine 
with Taylor- -at least for now “The 
businessmen leave me alone artistical¬ 
ly,” he says "And besides. I happen to 
be a skinflint myself” 

Until two years ago, Taylor, 46, was 
his own principal dancer. Before he 
started his first troupe 21 years ago. he 
was a soloist with the Martha Graham 
company. Like George Balanchine, he 
almost always works with his own danc¬ 
ers, whose speed and athleticism are vir¬ 
tually his signature. Taylor calls his new¬ 
est dance. Dust, “a subconscious stream 
of action that just bubbled up.” The de¬ 
scription applies to all his work. It 
seems spontaneous, serendipitous, full of 
abrupt exits and startling entrances. For 
Taylor, the glory of motion is where you 
find it: ”1 look at people in the streets 
and in the country, and 1 come to the 


THE PAUL TAYLOR DANCE COMPANY IN ACTION: 
THE SUBTLY SHIFTING POLARIS; REHEARSAL WITH 
TAYLOR. OPPOSITE PAGE, COUNTERCLOCKWISE 
FROM LEFT. THE MORDANT DUST; THE ENIGMATIC 
IMAGES; THE DIZZYING ESPLANADE; THE 
PRANCING CLOVEN KINGDOM; CAROLYN ADAMS 
IN POSTMERIDIAN 

conclusion that the most beautiful things 
to see are not in the art galleries. They 
are all around You just have to open 
your eyes ” 

A Paul T aylor dance may not leave 
the audience time to blink. Polaris is a 
bold conceit in which the choreography 
is repeated but the performers, music 
and lighting shift. In Cloven Kingdom, 
a satire on modern manners, the danc¬ 
ers slide between the human and an¬ 
imal kingdoms. The bright costumes of 
Post Meridian seem to make their own 
choreography. In Esplanade, one of 
Taylor’s most popular works, there is no 
traditional dancing at all, but rather a 
dizzying series of walks and runs set to 
the music of Bach, At one point Nich¬ 
olas Gunn, the company’s best-known 
male dancer, must run across the stage 
to catch Carolyn Adams. Says Gunn: “I 
have to keep moving at that terrific tem¬ 
po. and she has to jump in the air and 
hope that a man who is not there yet 
will get there at the last second to catch 
her. It’s frightening.” 

Taylor's trust is placed mostly in his , 
dancers and in his own imagbtyUjan. \ 
When he arrives at j 













hattan studio, he has only the vaguest 
notion of what he will create. He starts 
by working out movements using the 
dancers as a sculptor uses clay. He may 
throw out weeks of expensive rehearsal 
time if things do not progress properly. 
This year's Images, an innocent but 
enigmatic piece that evokes ancient rit¬ 
uals, did not jell. “I started out with a 
nice Schubert piece," Taylor recalls, 
“but after two weeks I saw 1 was getting 
nowhere Three weeks before the open¬ 
ing, I said, ‘Quick, I need some music.’ 1 
had some Debussy piano pieces in my 
record collection, and I thought, ‘That's 
belter.' I started all over again.” Taylor’s 
improvising continued The eventual 
motif was determined by Designer Gene 
Moore, who watched a run-through and 
said one word. “Crete." The resulting 


Images seems like an inevitable blending 
of Debussy with Minoan reliefs. 

Now that his company is better 
financed. TayJor will follow the Lake 
Placid season with a six-week Latin 
American tour Beyond that, he plans to 
go on quietly creating new works for his 
dancers. A shy, unflamboyant man, he 
does not fly into rages when rehearsals 
go badly. But once he did get off a memo 
that has been quoted ever since. Unable 
to pin down what was wrong, he did 
what he usually does: he made some¬ 
thing up—in this case the word zunch. 
“Zunch is the magic that stays with the 
watchers after we are done. Zunch is 
opening up. Turning the burner on. Go¬ 
ing beyond. Isn't that what makes a 
dancer out of a pedestrian?" And a wiz¬ 
ard out of a choreographer? 
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POLICY 
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Everyone’s WM Over Alice 


Will Congress ever get comfortable 
with economics? Despite their constitu¬ 
tional power over the nation’s purse 
strings, the moguls on Capitol Hill have 
rarely been able to joust on an even foot¬ 
ing with the White House when it came 
to arguing about the cost of specific pro¬ 
grams or shaping the federal budget. 
When they tried—so they bitterly 
complained- they were almost always 
zapped by a barrage of experl-sounding 
figures prepared by professionals in the 
President's Office of Management and 
Budget All that changed, or was sup¬ 
posed to, three years ago, when the leg¬ 
islators created their own Congressional 
Budget Office and staffed it with their 
own economic wizards. But a good many 
Congressmen are still complaining ir¬ 
ritably—this time about their own 
experts. 

Influence Policy. The focus of their 
ire is the CBO’s boss, Alice M. Rivlin, 
46. When she came to the Hill as the 
first head of Congress's budget bureau 
in 1975, she had been a highly regarded 
working economist at that liberal Dem¬ 
ocratic enclave, the Brookings Institu¬ 
tion. Maine's Senator Edmund Muskie. 
chairman of the Senate Budget Com¬ 
mittee, personally steered her into the 
job. Now some of his—and her—col¬ 
leagues in both parties wish her four- 
year term could be cut short. 

The main complaint against Rivlin 
i$ that she is too publicity-conscious and 
sometimes goes beyond her $52.500-a- 
year job as staff technician and seeks to 
influence policy. The CBO, with its staff 
20$ economists ahd other, specialists* 


was set up to analyze tax and spending 
options in all areas, from defense to wel¬ 
fare. and assess costs and probable im¬ 
pact on the economy As a result. Con¬ 
gress can now set spending ceilings and 
sometimes even cut appropriations to 
stay under them. At the same time, the 
legislators can keep a close watch on in¬ 
dividual spending programs Before. 
Congress groped blindly, passing hun¬ 
dreds of appropriation bills each session 
without ever being able to determine 
their cost or how much revenue would 
be needed to pay for them. 

Rivlin started out by annoying con¬ 
servatives. In one report she pointed out 


that President Ford's spending budget 
was inadequate to the needs of the econ¬ 
omy. Lately the CBO has been digging 
into Carter proposals—and the reaction 
of Democrats has been equally pained. 
After assessing the President’s energy 
plan, Rivlin announced that the Admin¬ 
istration's estimates of what the program 
would accomplish were ‘"overly optimis¬ 
tic.” For example, the CBO found that 
savings on oil imports would be closer 
to 3.5 million bbl. daily by 1985 than 
the 4.5 million bbl. projected by the Pres¬ 
ident. Said Rivlin: ‘‘There's been a lot 
of talk of sacrifice, but one just doesn’t 
see it here.’’ 

House Speaker Tip O’Neill and oth¬ 
er Democratic congressional leaders 
were stung In a stormy confrontation, 
Connecticut Democrat Robert Giaimo, 
chairman of the House Budget Commit¬ 
tee, warned Rivlin during a committee 
meeting to shut up in public. 

“Who do you think you’re working 
for anyway 1 ” stammered Giaimo. “Con¬ 
gress or the general public?” 

“Both,” shot back Rivlin. 

Giaimo now talks about creating 
specific guidelines to govern the way the 
CBO releases its reports—meaning a 
muzzle for its chief. 

A Bit Sensitive. Rivlin, who holds a 
doctorate in economics from Radcliffe, 
is unflustered. She knows Washington’s 
power game, having served as Assistant 
Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare under Lyndon Johnson. She is* 
also argumentative by training—she 
wrote editorials for the Washington Post 
for a while—as well as a veteran budget 
watcher. At Brookings she wrote (with 
Charles Schultze, now Carter’s chief eco¬ 
nomic adviser) studies of the 1972, 1973 
and 1974 Republican budgets. 

Rivlin denies that she has over¬ 
stepped the bounds of her job Says she. 
“We re operating in an intensely polit- 


Jobs: Carter’s Record 
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The economic news was bittersweet 
last week. The Wholesale Price Index 
fell .6% in June, the steepest monthly 
slide in four years One reason: a sharp 
drop in the cost of farm products. Less 
cheering was an uptick in the unemploy¬ 
ment rate, which had earlier been inch¬ 
ing down. The June rate was 7.1%, up 
from May's 6.9%, Although total em¬ 
ployment continues to expand, more 
people than usual began looking for 
work last month. Among adult women 
who are seeking jobs in ever greater 
numbers, unemployment rose from 
6 6% to 7.2%. But among family bread¬ 
winners, joblessness edged down from 
May’s 4.5% to 4.3%. Treasury Secretary 
Michael Blumenthal predicts, perhaps 
optimistically, that by year's end unem¬ 


ployment. will be down , to 




















icftl atmosphere. There’s bound to be 
some hostility to our findings. Before this 
year, it was Republican programs we 
were analyzing .and it was Republicans 
who didn’t like it. Now it’s the Dem¬ 
ocrats. They’re still a bit sensitive.” 

The skirmishing has tended to ob¬ 
scure the effective work being done by 
the CBO. Says Karen Williams, the Sen¬ 
ate Budget Committee's chief counsel: 
“Before the CBO, we just did not have 
the figures to work with. Now CBO stud¬ 
ies oi) defense issues have allowed us 
to take a really good look at costs. 
The same goes for proposed food-sump 
and Social Security reform.” In short, 
the information supplied by the CBO 
holds down spending because it forces 
ordinarily open-wallet Congressmen to 
face up to deficits. Majority Leader 
James Wright of Texas was particularly 
incensed a few months ago when Riv- 
lin said her office estimated that the 
Government could not possibly spend 
as much on public works projects 
in the current year as the House 
leadership estimated. Wright sput¬ 
tered, but could not refute the CBO 
conclusions. 

Bureaucratic Wallflower. Part of 
the animosity directed at Rivlin stems 
from the restraints placed on the old- 
boy network of committee chairmen 
by the creation of the CBO. In ad¬ 
dition, politicians, m or out of Con¬ 
gress, do not take kindly to criticism, 
no matter how justified 

Yet for all the bombast on both sides, 
few of Rivlin's critics really believe she 
will ever become the bureaucratic wall¬ 
flower some would dearly like her to be. 
This week she is scheduled to appear 
again before Bob Giaimo's House Bud¬ 
get Committee and give her colleagues' 
views on the economy’s course for the 
rest of 1977. Her outlook will probably 
be much less radiant than the official 
Administration forecast—and thus 
cause for yet another round of mutter¬ 
ing by agitated politicians. 


CORPORATIONS , 

Blues for Mr. Charlie 


low them”), ideology Cl am a capitalist 
and I don’t intend to change”), even Chi¬ 
na (“I think there was maybe something 
good about Mao when he sent the min¬ 
isters out to do something in the fields”). 

Lately. Bluhdom has been uncusto- 
marily silent. Three separate investiga¬ 
tions are being made into the affairs of 
Gulf & Western, its subsidiaries and 
some of its officers and directors. The 
SEC is looking into, among other things, 
the adequacy of the company's public 
disclosure in connection with transac¬ 
tions of G & W*s securities, the compa¬ 
ny's pension funds and its dealings in 
the shares of an auto-parts subsidiary 
that had some stock traded on the over- 
the-counter exchange. Manhattan Dis¬ 
trict Attorney Robert Morgenthau is su¬ 
pervising another probe. Finally, the 
New York State senate committee on 
crime and correction is examining the 
possibility that organized crime may be 
linked to the operations of Madison 
Square Garden Corp , another G & W 
affiliate. Jeremiah B McKenna, general 
counsel to the committee, dismisses in¬ 
quiring reporters with a cryptic com¬ 
ment “We're coming at the organized- 
crime aspect of it from a different angle 
that I can't mention to you.” 

With his citadel under siege. Bluh- 
dorn is silent as a mime on all these mat¬ 
ters, and no other officer will offer as 
much as a syllable of explanation. One 
middle-level employee describes the 
current atmosphere at G & W as “para¬ 
noid ” It was rather startling that a rou¬ 
tine registration statement filed lately by 
Associates First Capital Corp., a finan¬ 
cial-services subsidiary of G & W, was 
rejected by the sec: because of incom¬ 
plete disclosure Even more anguish has 
been caused to shareholders by the drop 
in the company’s stock it has sagged 
by more than 20% this year, leaving 
Bluhdorn s conglomerate in the humil¬ 
iating posture of selling for less than 
$14 a share, or $8 a share below book £ 
value « 

The catalyst for this calamity is a sil- * 
ver-haircd lawyer named Joel Dolkart. * 
He was G & W's general counsel for al- s 
most 20 years, a bosom pal of Bluhdorn’s - 
and a partner in the Wall Street cor- | 


porate law firm of Simpson Thacher A 
Bartlett. Dolkart, a mergers and acqui¬ 
sitions expert with a taste for modem 
art, was hit with an 89-count indictment 
in 1974 for stealing $2.5 million through 
fraudulent checks from law firms rep¬ 
resenting G & W.* He pleaded guilty to 
one count of forgery a year ago aflnd was 
sentenced to a jatl term of up to three 
years. Because he “cooperated” with the 
SEC and District Attorney Morgenthau. 
Dolkart has received several stays in the 
execution of his sentence But even 
though he gave the SEC sealed testimo¬ 
ny on G & W’s transactions that Stan¬ 
ley Sporkin. the boss of the commission's 
division of enforcement, called “reliable 
and objective,'' New York State Su¬ 
preme Court Justice James Leff ordered 
that Dolkart begin serving his time 
this week 

Earnings Heartache. In an angry 
mood, Judge Leff said, “The real danger 
is the cynicism that is engendered when, 
at the level at which this kind of fraud 
lakes place, the general public believes 
that ultimately there isn't any effective 
sanction which will punish or which will 
be feared by these corporate thieves ” 
Nonetheless, the appellate court agreed 


'Dolkart. knowing that the corporate checks of 
G & W and us subsidiaries needed two signatures, 
invented a fictitious character named Pat Rob¬ 
ert*." and drew the checks on the accounts of two 
obscuic subsidiaries 

JOEL DOLKART 
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As if the legal probes were not king air models on final assembly line at company plant in wichita 


giving Bluhdorn enough headaches. Corporate suitors abound, but will she ever say "/ do"? 
G & W. which has several operating 


companies, ranging from Paramount 
Pictures in Hollywood to New Jersey 
Zinc Inc., has a heartache with its earn¬ 
ings. While operating revenues for the 
first three quarters of fiscal year 1977 
are up 7 2V, net income is down 11 V be¬ 
cause of depressed prices for sugar and 
paper, two big G & W divisions The 
company’s enormous long-term debt of 
$1 1 billion must be serviced, at high 
cost A sizable investment portfolio that 
includes stakes in such companies as 
Simmons (mattresses), Wurlitzer (juke 
boxes), Amfac (sugar, hotels, processed 
food), Esquire (magazines) and a Jap¬ 
anese maker of coin-operated machines 
has added little to G & W’s fortunes. 

There was a time not too long ago 
when Bluhdorn, with his truculent, 
toothy grin, used to say, “We are not a 
conventional company, and wc are nev¬ 
er going to be a conventional compa¬ 
ny “ Maybe But that kind of talk is rare¬ 
ly heard now that some threatening 
storm clouds have begun to gather over 
Bluhdorn’s outfit 


AVIATION 

Will Olive Ann Marry? 

For a septuagenarian Wichita wid¬ 
ow, Olive Ann Beech is quite a flirt As 
chairman and co-founder of Kansas' 
Beech Aircraft Corp . which she has run 
since her husband Walter's death in 
1950, she has been tempting—and turn¬ 
ing down—various corporate suitors 
anxious to merge with her company for 
years. Now, after spurning such hope¬ 
fuls as Lockheed and Grumman, Olive 


once again, some veteran Olive Ann 
watchers believe that this time her merg¬ 
er intentions are for real. While still vig¬ 
orous at 73, she is thought by many as¬ 
sociates to be anxious to settle the future 
control of her company while she is still 
in active command With some 20V of 
Beech's stock held by Olive Ann, her 
two daughters (w ho have no role in man¬ 
agement) and a nephew, Frank Hed¬ 
rick, 67, Beech's president since 1968. 
the company is very much a family af¬ 
fair But after Olive Ann's death or re¬ 
tirement, Beech could conceivably fall 
victim to an unfriendly takeover bid like 
that experienced by one of its major 
competitors. Piper Aircraft, at the hands 
of Chris-Craft Corp in 1969 

Often a company looking for a merg¬ 
er is m some sort of trouble, but both 
Beech and General Dynamics are in 
strong shape With military sales ac¬ 
counting for 55V of General Dynamics 
total revenues ($2 5 billion last year), the 
firm is the nation's largest defense con¬ 
tractor With nearly a decade of squab¬ 
bles with the Pentagon regarding cost 
overruns on the F-l 11 fighter now be¬ 
hind it. General Dynamics’ current mul- 
tibillion-dollar contract to produce 500 
hot, single-engine F-l6 interceptors for 
four NATO countries and the U S prom¬ 
ises to keep earning income for the com¬ 
pany for perhaps the next two decades 
New Profit Records. A Beech 
deal would open up a new field for Gen¬ 
eral Dynamics' aerospace expertise. At 
Beech, which is the nation's second larg¬ 
est maker of light aircraft (after Cess¬ 
na), the big moneymaker has been the 
twin-engine turboprop King Air exec¬ 
utive craft; it is popular with corporate 


lurboprops like the King Air (1.500 are 
flying today) may soon reach the sat¬ 
uration point, and General Dynamics' 
experience with jet power could help 
Beech expand into that field. This year, 
for example, industry analysts forecast 
that the light-plane manufacturers will 
sell 12,300 small single-engine prop jobs 
like the familiar Becchcraft Bonanza at 
a total wholesale cost of $375 million 
Yet their sales of bigger jet craft, while 
projected at just 230 planes, will bring 
them almost as* much revenue $368 mil¬ 
lion, to be exact 

Though Olive Ann Beech never 
learned to fly, her managerial skills 
brought the company through some 
problems at the turn of the decade, when 
the Viet Nam- warped economy hit sales 
hard Rebounding from a loss of $7.7 
million in fiscal 1970. the company has 
set new profit records in each of the past 
four years So far this year, sales are 22# 
ahead of 1976, when the company 
earned $20 million on revenues of $346 
million. Thanks in part to rapidly 
growing defense business—m the 
past two years Beech has won more 
than $150 million in contracts to build 
military trainers and utility transports 
—the company’s projection of over $400 
million in sales for 1977 hardly seems 
unreasonable. 

Fuel Costs Rise. Business is vigor¬ 
ous throughout the light-aircraft indus¬ 
try. No longer the ultimate expression 
of corporate and personal squanderlust, 
the private plane is now a ubiquitous 
—and often essential—means of air 
travel to smaller cities and towns across 
the country One reason is the rise in 
fuel costs, which has forced commercial 


Ann may at last be ready to say “I do” 
—and to one of their major competitors: 
General Dynamics. 

Mrs. Beech and General Dynamics 
Chairman David S. Lewis have been dis¬ 
cussing merger prospects for some 
weeks Though Olive Ann could come 
down with a case of wedding-day nerves 


customers because, although slower than 
a jet, it is more fuel-efficient and cheap¬ 
er to buy (price: $600,000 to $1.6 mil¬ 
lion, depending on equipment, v. up to 
$3 million for some jets). Until now. 
Beech has shied away from entering the 
executive-jet business. But some indus¬ 
try experts believe ^hat the market, far 


air carriers to cut service to many small¬ 
er airports, thus making private planes 
or aiftos often the only alternatives. With 
many light aircraft getting upwards of 
20 miles per gal. at 110-plus m.p.h., the 
private plane is not only faster than a 
company car but also often just as eco¬ 
nomical, a means of c > , ] 



FROM LIFT: NABOKOV AT CAMBRIDGE, 1920; BUTTERFLY HUNTING IN THE ALPS, 1967; IN MONTREUX, 1974 


QgiTUAKY 


Vladimir Nabokov: 1899-1977 


Vladimir Nabokov was, in his own 
words, “an American writer born in 
Russia and educated in England, where 
l studied French literature before spend¬ 
ing 15 years in Germany.” His life was, 
in fact, a spiral of migrations, and his 
passport was his art. When he died last 
week at 78. of a viral infection, at a 
hospital near his home in Montreux. 
Switzerland, that art was widely consid¬ 
ered to include some of the best novels 
of the 20th century. There are three mas¬ 
terpieces. The Gift, written in Russian 
and first published in 1936, lx>lita 
(1955), and Pale Fire U‘j 62). In addi¬ 
tion to 14 other novels, hundreds of 
poems, dozens of short stories, dramas, 
translations, criticism and scientific ar¬ 
ticles about butterflies, Nabokov pro¬ 
duced one of the finest autobiographies 
in the English language. First published 
in 1951 as Conclusive Evidence, the book 
was expanded and reissued in 1966 as 
Speak. Memory 

At the Montreux Pajace hotel, 
where he and his wife Vera occupied 
apartments for the past 18 years, Nabo¬ 
kov wrote, composed chess problems 
and pondered the secrets of entomology 
—often while seated on garden benches. 
Out of his deep knowledge of language 
and literature, he designed a fictivc look¬ 
ing-glass world whose seriousness was 
lightened by ingenious wordplay and 
metaphors. He was a sturdy, athletic fig¬ 
ure who in summer could be seen chas¬ 
ing butterflies in Alpine meadows. 

High Winds. In an age of narrow 
specializations, Nabokov's genius was 
being able to see that “there is no sci¬ 
ence without fancy, and no art without 
facts.” To his naturalist's eye, the world 
contained a profusion of odd juxtapo¬ 
sitions, camouflages and artifices that 
concealed enchanting truths. A journal¬ 
ist who asked why the genitalia of male 
butterflies were hooked and serrated like 
instruments of torture received the fol¬ 
lowing two-word answer: “High winds.” 

Inpature, beauty is the beast. This 


is also true in much of Nabokov’s fic¬ 
tion. The delectable nymphet Lolita has 
a cruel, popsicle heart. The exquisite 
sensibilities of her middle-aged lover 
Humbert Humbert are grotesquely 
twisted by lust. Charles Kinbote. whose 
magical memories feed Pale Fire . is 
hopelessly mad, as is Luzhin, the chess- 
master in The Defense 

With his characteristic self-parody¬ 
ing wit, Nabokov once said: “1 have 
never seen a more lucid, more lonely, 
be iter-balanced mad mind than mine " 
It was the mind of an exile impnsoned 
in memories of a culture swept away by 
revolution and war. Born April 23, 
1899, into an intellectual, upper-class 
St Petersburg family. Nabokov enjoyed 
the benefits of wealth, position and a 
Western European education English 
was his first language, taught by an 
English nanny French and Russian 
were learned, as he said, “at my 
nurses* knees—two nurses, four knees." 
His mother encouraged his early po¬ 
etic efibrts, and his father, a distin¬ 
guished liberal jurist during the final re¬ 
actionary years of imperial Russia, set 
an example of scholarship and courage 

The Nabokovs fled from the Bolshe¬ 
viks in 1919 and eventually settled in 
Berlin, where thousands of other White 
Russians established a culture in exile 
For Vladimir, the loss went far deeper 
than confiscated rubles and country es¬ 
tates As a budding Russian poet, he was 
deprived of the roots of his language 
This sense of linguistic homelessness is 
evident throughout his work, but most 
poignant in the poem “An Evening of 
Russian Poetry" (“Beyond the seas 
where l have lost a scepter,/ 1 hear the 
neighing of my dappled nouns"). 

In 1925 Nabokov married Vera SJo- 
nim. daughter of a Jewish industrialist 
from St. Petersburg who had also fled 
the revolution. A son, Dmitri, now an 
opera singer in Europe, was born in 
1934. Five years later, the family sailed 
for the U.S., where Nabokov soon be¬ 


gan to feel “as American as April in Ar¬ 
izona " He taught at Wellesley and Cor¬ 
nell, studied butterflies at Harvard, and 
published stories in such magazines as 
Esquire and The New Yorker. The Real 
Life of Sebastian Knight (1941) and 
Bend Sinister (1947) earned high praise 
but few royalties. With the American 
edition of Lolita in 1958, Nabokov be¬ 
came an unpronounceable household 
name.* It now seems incredible that 
only a generation ago a sexually unex- 
plicit novel about a middle-aged man 
and a pubescent girl caused a national 
scandal Vet the notoriety put the book 
on the bestseller list and Nabokov on 
the road to financial independence. 

Scimitars of Anger. A famous and 
acclaimed Nabokov was stylistically 
careful but never shy about expressing 
his views on the modern world that up¬ 
rooted him From Switzerland, where he 
moved in 1959, he flashed scimitars of 
anger and loosed heavy-hearted outrage 
at crudities, vulgar sentimentality and 
artistic pretensions that he lumped un¬ 
der the term poshlost The word, Russian 
for a kind of middle-class tackiness, ap¬ 
plied not only to the shibboleths and 
dashboard saints of popular culture but 
also to the works of Sigmund Freud 
—which he saw as an internal totalitar¬ 
ianism—and to the poetry of Ezra 
Pound, whom he called “that total fake." 
Politically, Nabokov saw himself as an 
old-fashioned liberal, though by current 
standards he was a William F. Buckley 
conservative His suggestion that the 
portrait of a head of government “should 
not exceed a postage stamp in size" 
makes good sense in any ideology 

Nabokov crossed too many borders 
to have been a winner in the geopol¬ 
itics of the Nobel Prize Yet he gave a 
prize greater than any he might have 
received- his challenging, intricate fic¬ 
tion, which miraculously demonstrates 
that art is not a mirror held up to na¬ 
ture, but rather a prism that refracts 
blinding reality into rainbows of wis¬ 
dom and feeli ng R. Z. Sheppard 

"The correct pronunciation is NahfaxikofT 





STAYING ON 
by PAUL SCOTT 

216 pages. Morrow. $8.95. 

With the publication of A Division 
of the Spoils in 1975, English Author 
Paul Scott completed The Raj Quartet 
—a four-novel, 2,000-page saga set in 
India during the sunset of British rule. 
To the regret of Scott’s many devotees, 
that seemed to be that, the last of the 
white sahibs and memsahibs taking 
their bows in a long, engrossing vale¬ 
dictory Not quite Staying On offers an¬ 
other look at a locale familiar to read¬ 
ers of The Raj Quartet. This new novel 
is less a sequel than a graceful comic 
coda to the earlier song of India. 

The year is 1972, and Colonel 
“Tusker” Smalley (Indian Army, ret.) 
is ensconced at an out-of-the-way In¬ 
dian hill station called Pankot Unlike 
most of the British, Tusker never pulled 
up stakes. He and his wife Lucy, “the 
last survivors of Pankot's permanent re¬ 
tired British residents,” coexist amiably 
with most of the natives—but not so well 
with each other. Tusker’s irascibility has 
been honed by questionable health and 
the approach of his 71st birthday. Lucy, 
whose chief diversion in recent years has 
been local showings of Hollywood mov¬ 
ies, has begun to feel that life with Tusk¬ 


er is not going to get much better. In 
approved silver-screen manner, she ut¬ 
ters dramatic monologues to empty 
rooms: “Tusker and I do not truly com¬ 
municate with one another any more ... 

I can't hear what he is thinking and he 
does not hear what I’m saying.” 

Both are, in fact, a little dotty, to 
the delight of their native servant Ib¬ 
rahim. Constantly being fired by the col¬ 
onel and rehired by the Memsahib, Ib¬ 
rahim cherishes Tusker’s curses and 
colorful tirades (“I ll have both their guts 
for garters!”) and repeats them to him¬ 
self for days afterward. An unabashed 
Anglophile, he even admires the way his 
employers age. “The English,” he 
thinks, “once they began falling phys¬ 
ically apart, did so with all their cus¬ 
tomary attention to detail, as if fitting 
themselves in advance for their own 
corpses to make sure they were going 
to be comfortable in them.” 

Rippling Comedy. In the early 
stages of the novel, Scott plays the an¬ 
tics of his couple and their anomalous 
place in Indian society for laughs. The 
only threat to their continued self-im¬ 
posed exile also seems comic. Mrs. 
Bhoolabhoy, the fat and temperamental 
hotel owner, is trying to evict the Smal¬ 
leys so that she can raze the old build¬ 
ing. With the timid and ineffectual Mr. , 
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Bhoolabhoy as go-between, her plan 
seems doomed to endless frustration. 

Yet what Tusker and Lucy are liv¬ 
ing through is a tiny version of the ex¬ 
perience so central to The Raj Quartet: 
Britishers are again being told to leave 
their place in India to the Indians. The 
rippling comedy in Staying On assumes 1 
an undertow that will pull Tusker down. 
While he and Lucy carry on like stage 
eccentrics, Scott dexterously endows 
them with past lives and disappoint¬ 
ments, a third dimension that turns the 
question of their fate into a matter of im¬ 
portance as well as curiosity. 

Scott dues not take sides, extract an 
anti-colonial moral from his story or 
strain after tragic overtones. Such ges¬ 
tures would have shattered a work set 
so carefully in a minor key. But no one 
now writing knows or can evoke an 
Anglo-Indian setting better than Scott 
All of the past comparisons to E.M. For¬ 
ster (perhaps inevitable whenever an 
English novelist takes on India) should 
by now be declared totally irrelevant to 
Scott. He has earned the right to be com- 
pared to himself. v ^ 




Joseph Stalin Lives 

THE TOTALITARIAN TEMPTATION 

by JEAN-FRANCOlS REVEL 

311 pages. Doubleday. $8.95. 

The pattern has become classic: a 
nation emerges from the colonial yoke, 
lustily declares its independence—and 
then succumbs to the totalitarian mode. 
French Philosopher Jean-Fran^ois Re¬ 
vel, author of Without Marx or Jesus, 
tries to analyze this alarming trend in a 
book filled with mordant wit and inten¬ 
sity. As a kind of historical prosecuting 
attorney. Revel puts Joseph Stalin in the 
dock, then offers witnesses to the crime 
of totalitarianism. It was the murderous 
Russian dictator who showed the 20th 
century how to construct a hermetically 
sealed tyranny, says Revel. It is the 
Stalinist model that is being sedulously 
imitated around the globe. 

When Revel’s book was first pub¬ 
lished in France last year, many out¬ 
raged intellectuals accused him of re¬ 
viving the cold war. To Revel; a man of 
the non-Communist left, that accusation 
is a radical illusion; the war has never 
ceased. Stalinism, he insists, is no ab¬ 
erration, but the very essence of Com¬ 
munism. Without the kind of terror and 
oppression perfected in Moscow, every 
Communist government would collapse. 
Thus when any radical leftist regime 
comes to power, it suspends individual 
rights and forbids a genuine opposition. 

Occasionally, Stalinism shows a sun¬ 
nier face. But that is merelv tactical, says 
Revel, because the frown is sure to fol¬ 
low. Party Leader Leonid Brezhnev is 
“simply a button-down Stalin without 
the old man’s dementia." He has not 
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emptied the Gulag of its millions of pris¬ 
oners nor have any of the lesser Gulags 
in all the other Communist nations been 
dismantled. In fact, when Russia relax¬ 
es its grip on nations like Rumania and 
Albania, their societies tend to become 
even harsher and more restrictive. “De- 
Rjussification,” writes Revel, “does not 
mean democratization." 

Revel’s survey of Communist behav¬ 
ior persuades him that there is no such 
thing as Euro-Communism. It is just Sta¬ 
linism decorated with new promises. As 
proof, Revel offers the damning evi¬ 
dence of the French and Italian Com¬ 
munist parties. If they mean what they 
say about permitting a democratic oppo¬ 
sition when they come to power, inquires 
the prosecutor, why do they not allow 
any dissent within their organizations 
today? Revel bitterly acknowledges that 
“doubting their honesty is viewed in the 
West as being in poor taste." 

According to The Totalitarian 
Temptation, Communist regimes are 
judged by what they promise to do; oth¬ 
er states are rated on their deeds. The de¬ 
nial of freedom in Communist-dominat¬ 
ed Peru, for example, is excused by 
many leftists as a historical necessity on 
the road to the socialist paradise. The 
same behavior in Chile is denounced as 
fascist repression. Revel makes the pro¬ 
vocative point that while many fascist 
regimes have come and gone, and a few 
have even been liberalized, not a single 
orthodox Communist regime has disap¬ 
peared in this century. 

Murky Impulse. For all of his close 
analyses of geopolitics. Revel offers a 
kind of sociobiological conclusion, peo¬ 
ple may prate of doing good for man¬ 
kind but deep down ihey crave power. 
Others have an “unacknowledged desire 
to live under Stalinism, not in spite of 
what it is, but because of what it is." In 
other words, some need to rule, others 
to be ruled—a “murky impulse from 
which none of us is free ” 

Nevertheless, Revel is free enough to 
be a champion of pluralism II is the co¬ 
piousness of choice, the diversity of life 
in America that he held up as a model in 
his seminal Without Marx or Jesus. Sta¬ 
linism is just the opposite: a retreat from 
modernity into a hard shell of suspicion 
and ignorance. Despite its grim tone. 
Revel's ebulliently argued book is meant 
to be a reminder of how best to combat 
Stalinism- with at least two—if not three 
—cheers for democracy. Edwin Warner 

Felis Imperator 

THE CAT 

by MURIEL BEADLE 

251 pages. Simon & Schuster. $9,95. 

They were gods in Egypt. Some two 
millenniums before the birth of Christ, 
cats were buried with the pomp of pha¬ 
raohs, in bronze coffins and mausoleums 
complete with mummified mice for de¬ 
lectation in the afterlife. A drastic de¬ 
cline from this lordly state occurred 



DOMESTIC CAT CLIMBING ON STOOL 

Mummified mice for ihe afterlife. 


when the early Christian church decid¬ 
ed that the feline was a pagan minion 
of Satan intimately connected to wick¬ 
ed deeds of darkness. In pictures of the 
Last Supper, for example, the “bad cat” 
of Christendom sits at Judas' feet. 

Tracing the radical fluctuations of 
feline popularity over the centuries is 
only one of the innumerable delights 
that Author Muriel Beadle brings to her 
consistently fascinating book Through¬ 
out, The Cat purrs with literary amuse¬ 
ment and the kind of rousing curiosity 
that allegedly led its subject to a bad 
end and this book to a happy one. 

Mrs. Beadle confirms some cat lore 
and usefully corrects certain misconcep¬ 
tions. Every cat owner knows cats can 
speak volumes—especially at night on 
back fences. Few would guess that in 
human terms this vocalization works out 
to nine consonants, five vowel sounds, 
two diphthongs and an umlaut (as in 
the German iiber) 

Everyone knows the cat has a libid¬ 
inous reputation. Phrases like “tomcat- 
ting around" and “cat houses” are part 
of the language. Few may know that cats 
can copulate eight times in 20 minutes, 
which helps to account for the 13 mil¬ 
lion kittens born in the U.S. every year. 
The final phase of intercourse is quite 
painful to the female In the cat family, 
the release of the eggs for fertilization re¬ 
quires a triggering mechanism. The de¬ 
vice is supplied by prickly spines that 
cover the penis and rake out the female 
on its withdrawal A piercing cry invari¬ 
ably and understandably follows. The 
pregnancy cycle is brisk in tempo. A lit¬ 
ter conceived in February is born in 
April and reared by July, with the moth- 
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er all ready for another go. It will sur¬ 
prise some readers to find that cats do 
not kill by instinct and initially do not 
know that rodents and birds are tasty ^ 
fare. Hunting is learned behavior. When 
a cat wanders in from the garden in a 
state of excitation with an animal in its 
mouth, and begins batting it around the 
living room floor, it is not asking for ap¬ 
proval. The cat is simply treating the 
human family as it does its own off¬ 
spring. “Here’s a goodie!” the cat is 
saying. “Chase it!” (if it is half-dead). 
“Taste it!” That is the basic training by 
which the young cat is taught to kill. It 
takes remarkable self-discipline for the 
mother not to finish off and devour the 
captured creature. 

Cats may not possess nine lives, but 
some could make the Guinness Book of 
World Records with only one. Tom Cad¬ 
illac, so christened for his feat, was ac¬ 
cidentally shipped in a Cadillac chassis 
from the U.S. to Australia—a seven- 
week tripat the time—and was still alive 
on arrival. He had eaten the engine 
grease and the car's instruction manu¬ 
al. Chat Beau, a four-year-old male, 
found his human family in Texarkana. 
Texas, after their move from Lafayette, 
La. The distance he covered was almost 
300 miles, and it took him four months 
to get there. The most fecund female 
on record was a Texas cat named Dusty, 
who gave birth to her 420th kitten in 
1952 at the age of 17. By the popular 
and extremely rough rule of thumb that 
one year of a cat’s life equals seven of a 
human’s, that would make Dusty 119. 

In human annals such a feat would be 
beyond belief. In Muriel Beadle’s richly 
informative volume, it is only one of 
many tails well told. T.E. Ka/em 


Ybu may think it's heartburn” 
...but you could be dead wrong 


If you have these symptoms, you 

may be having a heart attack. 

1. Prolonged, heavy pressure or 
squeezing pain in the center 
of the chest, behind the 
breastbone. 

2 . Pain may radiate to the shoul- 
de r , arm, neck or jaw. 

3 . The pain or discomfort is often 
accompanied by sweating 


4 . Nausea, vomiting and short¬ 
ness of breath may also occur. 

5 . Sometimes these symptoms 
subside and then return. 

Don’t wait. Call your doctor im¬ 
mediately and tell himyoursymp- 
toms. If he isn’t . 

available, get to a 
hospital emergency f 4b A 
room at once. \ I / 
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Campari and Soda: Campari, ice and a splash of soda to taste. Negroni: 1/3 Campari, 1/3 Gin, 1/3 Red Vermouth, Ice. Shake then 
strain into cocktail glass. Add slice of orange. Americano: 1/2 Campari, 1/2 Red Vermouth. A squeeze of lemon rind, cracked ice. 
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Joys of Summer 


To the Editors 

"Here Comes Summer" lJuly 41 
—excellent! Finally an interesting, in- 
dcpth article that does not discover a 
new American problem, ailment or 
cause to preach on. 

Nor does it present a view of Amer¬ 
ica in trite, sugar-coated homilies—just 
reality, professionally spiced with some 
enjoyable and individual perceptions 

Richard Panek 
El Granada, Calif 


Your cover story on summer de¬ 
scribes theme parks as “fun and fan¬ 
tasy " We have lived in Southern Cal¬ 



ifornia for twelve years and watched 
nearly eveiything encapsulate itself 
within a plastic bubble, not only giant 
“pop Xanadus" like Sea World and Uni¬ 
versal Studios, but also miniature golf 
courses, shopping centers and finally the 
American home The television mental¬ 
ity has replaced the real world. 

Vicarious living drives me up a tree, 
which, by the way, used to be a great 
source of fun and fantasy So did tide- 
pools, hopscotch, lightning bugs, water¬ 
falls. fishing ponds and daydicaming 

Kathryn Brock 
San Diego 


Sex or sunsuils? Yes. Swimsuits 7 No 
One, two, three good strokes and you'd 
be out of the suit. 

Priscilla Weismann 
Hanover. NJI 


I would not mind seeing a bit of skin 
to refresh my poor tired eyes from the 
heaviness of daily news. 

But I’d prefer to see some male skin, 
male string bikinis. How about some 
equal time? 

Marilyn Tressel 
Washington. D.C. 


Fiery Abortion Debate 

Dollars-and-cents.4ogic is irrelevant 
when discussing the willful termination 
of human life Uuly 41 The taxpayer has 
spoken. I will no longer be an accom¬ 
plice to murder. More money for con¬ 
traception, and not 1c more for 
abortion 

Joann Crocker 
Buffalo 

Justice Thurgood Marshall and oth¬ 
ers who advocate abortion rather than 
having a child live in poverty should re¬ 
alize that it is better to have lived poor 
than never to have lived at all. 

John J. Lydon 
West Chester. Pa 

The brainwashed hordes of Cathol¬ 
icism are back again at the church's cen- 
tunes-old game of meddling in politics. 
Perhaps we can gel a constitutional 
amendment passed that would require 
those who oppose abortion to pay the 
welfare costs Let’s see how the mob 
would vote on that. 

P T Walters 
Frederick. Md. 

Abortion can be made illegal, but 
this simply puts such operations into the 
hands of “get rich quick" butchers, in¬ 
stead of competent physicians. Do peo¬ 
ple really think they can put an end to 
abomons by making futile laws? 

Pam Stone Mabry 
Greenville. S C. 

The best-kept secret in the U.S is 
that abortion is legal up to and including 
the ninth month of pregnancy. In 1973 
the Supreme Court said that in the first 
three months states cannot interfere. In 
the second three months they may reg¬ 
ulate, but not prohibit, abortions In the 
last three months they may. if they wish, 
prohibit abortions in the interest of the 
baby’s life Some states, however, allow 
abortions through nine months. 

Betty La Rosa 
New Jersey Right to Life Committee 
Westfield. N.J 

l have a suggestion for all the anli- 
abortionists, they should put themselves 
on the line and sign up at Medicaid cen¬ 
ters to raise, feed, clothe and educate 
the children they wish to “save." After 
all, if they care so much, they wouldn’t 
want to see these children grow up in 
homes in the slums with too little food, 
or heat or education—not to mention 
love—would they? 

Mary Schultz 
San Francisco 

Women have been controlled 
through pregnancy for centuries Who 
needs women's liberation? All women 
do! 

Rose Soma 

National Organization for Women 
Miller Place. N. Y. 
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If the Government provided its cit¬ 
izens with alternative birth control 
methods (free of charge), there would 
he fewer abortions Even the right-to-Iif- 
ers would like that 

- Beverly A Alma to 
Haverhill, Mass 

Because the phrase right to life has 
become so common to us, the idea that 
it tries to convey has dulled Our found¬ 
ing fathers realized that reverence for 
life was the vital cornerstone upon which 
they could build a civih/ation and na¬ 
tion. I he recent Supreme Court ruling 
is the first step on the road to a return 
to these principles and laws. Wise were 
the words of Albert Schweitzer when he 
wrote. "To the man who is truly ethical 
all life is sacred, including that which 
from the human point of view seems 
lower in scale Jf he has been touched 
by the ethic of reverence for life, he in¬ 
jures and destroys life only unefer a ne¬ 
cessity he cannot avoid ” 

Donald T Wurth 
Kahda Ohio 


Jimmy and Taxes 

Re "The Tax Volunteer'’ 1 July 4|. 
Mr Cartel has every right to give the 
Government $6,000 if he so chooses, but 
he does not have the right to call the 
gift a tax payment if he owes no taxes 

D E. Fielder Webster 
New York City 

President Carter’s $6,000 contribu¬ 
tion to the IKS was clearly an attempt 
to avoid political embarrassment I sug¬ 
gest that few voters will be impressed 
by this style-conscious gesture 

If the President indeed believes that 
everyone should pay at least some tax¬ 
es. he might address himself more ef¬ 
fectively to the issue of tax reform. 

Kenneth L. Mullins 
Augusta, Ga 

I he list of changes to the tax law 
that President Carter is considering 
omits the most fundamental and most 
necessary change of all—tying the tax 
rates to the cost-of-living index This 
goes much further than merely adjust¬ 
ing the tax brackets each year for in¬ 
flation It also means writing ihe tax law 
so that only real profits arc taxed, but 
not the apparent profits, the pseudo 
profits, resulting from inflation 

Frederick S Holmes Jr 
Annandale. Va 


Country Clubbers 

The irony of the Haldeman and 
Mitchell sentences [July 41 is that those 
responsible for the political crime of the 
century spend a year or two in country- 
club surroundings where they have plen¬ 
ty of free time to write books, in ordei 
to pay for the fancy legal work that tried 
to keep justice from being done. 

The rest of us poor but honest slobs 


work a 40-hr. week, pay our own food, 
rent and utility bills, and wish to hell 
someone would give us afternoons off 
to pursue hobbies, whims, or maybe just 
goof off. 

Stephen T Moskey 
The Hague . The Netherlands 


Tragic Refugees 

By giving sanctuary to (he 66 Viet¬ 
namese refugees [July 41, Israel is liv¬ 
ing up to the biblical role assigned to 
the Jews —to be "a light unto all 
nations.’’ 

And what shall we say of the Brit¬ 
ish authorities in I long Kong w ho re¬ 
fused to allow the refugees to set foot 
on land for medical care* Sad to say. 
they were re-enacting a precedent set 
by their fathers Three decades before, 
the British authorities of Palestine had 
denied thousands of Jews fleeing from 
Germany the right to disembark from 
their leaky ships 

(Mrs.) Meesia Carney 
Palo Alto. Calif 

Tragic, isn’t it, hew politics can 
cause the same groups w'ho advocate 
amnesty for 6 million illegal Mexican 
aliens in the U S to ignore totally the 
plight of thousands of fleeing refugees 
from Communist oppression in Cambo¬ 
dia, Laos and Viet Nam ,? 

Arnold Sullivan 
Buffalo 

The Israeli government’s decision to 
provide a haven for desolate Vietnamese 
refugees should prompt members of the 
media to desist from depicting Prime 
Minister Begin as a "coldhearied hawk " 
The Israeli leader displayed exemplary 
humamtarianism in offering an out¬ 
stretched hand to people on whose 
fate other nations have turned their 
backs 

Stephen Cogut 
Ros/vn. N. Y 


Foreign or Domestic? 

Many more articles like "Floodtidc 
for Imports” IJune 201, and I'm going 
to switch to foreign magazines; it reads 
as if it was tailored around the typically 
obtuse auto executive who wonders 
"how the foreigners can produce that 
much value for the money.” If Timt or 
Detroit wishes to find out why the do¬ 
mestic runts aren’t selling, I invite them 
to come drive my Vega, that is, if it will 
start, and if they can get it m gear, and 
if they promise to pay for any compo¬ 
nent they happen to tear up when it 
starts bucking, and if they accept all li¬ 
ability should they need to use the 
brakes. 

'* Larry F Silbaugh 

Dallas, Ga. 
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New York, New York 10020 


Covering a crisis like last week's blackout in New York is a special 
challenge for newsmen—particularly when they themselves are affect¬ 
ed by the emergency. When the lights went off and the elevators 
stopped moving at 9:34 Wednesday night, a few staff members were 
still in the Time-Life Building in midtown Manhattan. Some stayed 
on through the night, finishing stories by emergency lighting; others 
walked down as many as 26 fligh ts of stairs to the dark, crowded stieet 
below. Among those in the building was New York Bureau Chief Lau¬ 
rence Barrett, who immediately began phoning correspondents to de¬ 
ploy them around the city: John Tompkins to the power company’s 
headquarters, James Willwerth to city hail Other staffers caught by 
the blackout at home, in restaurants and in theaters also began to in¬ 
terview people and record events. "Everyone had a very individual re¬ 
sponse,” says Correspondent Eileen Shields, who covered police head¬ 
quarters that night. "1 was walking up the stairs lo my apartment when 
the lights went out. I thought I was going to be mugged Then I re¬ 
alized it was happening to everyone " 

As crime swelled in some neighborhoods, our correspondents and 
photographers moved in to follow the battle between police and loot¬ 
ers. Observed Correspondent Mary Cronin: "There was a carnival at¬ 
mosphere. Downtown they were getting drunk and directing traffic. 
Uptown they were getting drunk and shopping without money." Said 
Reporter-Researcher Paul Wilteman, who covered the bloody scene 
in Brooklyn: “It was a tragedy m one act ” 

To write their reports, the correspondents returned on Thursday 
to the officially closed, eerily deserted Time-Life Building, where a 
skeleton staff was working without air conditioning or normal Light¬ 
ing. An emergency generator installed after the ’65 blackout was 
used to run one elevator and the telex machines Among those on 
hand were Associate Editor Frank Merrick, who wrote our cover 
story, and Associate Editor Frederic Golden, who wrote an accom¬ 
panying article on why it all happened. The senior editors for the 
whole project were Marshall Loeb and Ronald Kriss. Says Kriss, 
who wrote our cover stories on the 64 Harlem riots and the *65 black¬ 
out: "The *65 blackout was a lark This one was more like the *64 riots 
—a disaster." 
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A Guide to This Week's TIME 

COVER STORY: P. 16. The vulnerability of modern urban 
society was once again underscored last week when New 
York City was plunged into darkness one evening after suc¬ 
cessive strokes of lightning had knocked out crucial power 
lines Residents in many high-rise apartment buildings found 
themselves not only without lights and elevator service but 
also without water, since pumping equipment is dependent 
upon electricity. Most businesses were closed the next day as 
emergency crews tried to restore power to the city In the 
city's most impoverished areas, looters look to the streets to 
cart away furniture, clothing, jewelry. TV sets and even 
washing machines from unguarded stores More than 3,500 
people were arrested, but there was little bloodshed, thanks 
to the well-disciplined and experienced police, who were un¬ 
derorders not to shoot. It was the second time in twelve years 
that New York C ity had been devastated by a blackout 

THE WORLD: p. 5. Israeli Premier Menachem Begins visit 
to Washington this week promises to be crucial to any Mid¬ 
dle East settlement The U S had initially been wary of Is¬ 
rael's new leader, fearing he was too much of an ultra¬ 
nationalist But in recent statements. Begin has suggested 
that he may be more moderate than some of his earlier rhet¬ 
oric indicated. The Carter Administration hopes to estab¬ 
lish a good working relationship with Begin that will lead 
to constructive negotiations at Geneva 
p. 8. Eritreans, who have been fighting for years to break 
away their homeland from Ethiopia, appear assured of even¬ 
tual victory, reports Timi. Correspondent Dean Brelis. The 
Eritreans now control 85of the territory that Ethiopia ab¬ 
sorbed as a province in 1962 and have developed an ef¬ 
fective, highly motivated army of at least 25,000 The Er¬ 
itreans are being supplied by several Arab states, including 
Syna, Egypt. Saudi Arabia, Kuwait and the Sudan, which 
are interested in countering Soviet influence in the region 
Ethiopia's effort to suppress the rebellion has been largely 
financed by the Soviet Union and Libya, which together 
have contributed about $200 million to the cause, 
p. 11.Since 1974, when Willy Brandt was forced to resign 
as West Germany’s Chancellor because an East German 
spy was discovered among his personal aides, Bonn has 
greatly improved its counterintelligence activities. Within 
the past year 81 key East German agents have been ar¬ 
rested, and many less important agents captured. East Ger¬ 
many, which is believed still to have about 8,000 agents 
inside the Federal Republic, has been trying to recruit gov¬ 
ernment secretaries by using handsome male agents to se¬ 
duce them and gain their political allegiance in the process. 


p. 14. Japan’s 78 million voters opted for stability rather 
than the unknown of coalition politics in electing repre¬ 
sentatives to fill half the seals in the nation’s house of coun¬ 
cilors The Liberal Democratic Party, which has ruled Japan 
for the past two decades, emerged with a one-vote majority 
in the legislature’s upper house The outcome may encour¬ 
age Premier Takeo Eukuda to call new elections for the 
Diet’s more influential lower house, where his parly cur¬ 
rently holds a slim majority. 

THE UNITED STATES, p. 33. The U S. Senate engaged in a 
major debate over whether the U S should produce neu¬ 
tron bombs, relatively small nuclear weapons lhal arc ca¬ 
pable of killing people in a limited area with minimal de¬ 
struction of property Proponents of the bomb argued that 
it could be effectively used to stop a Soviet invasion of West 
Germany without harming the country’s civilian centers 
Opponents took the view that the use of any kind of nu¬ 
clear weapon would inevitably bring nuclear retaliation In 
the end the Senate voted to provide the Caner Adminis¬ 
tration with the funds to produce the bomb. 

CINEMA: p. 45. A new film, entitled One on One. tells the 
story of a college basketball player whose innocence is tested 
by his lough coach Besides some exciting sports action, there 
are tender scenes between the basketball player and the girl 
with whom he falls in love Like the movie Rocky says 
Timl's film critic Richard Schickel, One on One induces 
viewers to root enthusiastically for certain characters 

SHOW BUSINESS: p. 43. Robert De Niro, who plays a sax¬ 
ophone player in the new movie New York, New York, has 
emerged as one of Hollywood’s most sought-after actors. 
De Niro has exhibited tremendous range during his career, 
playing a doomed dumbbell of a baseball player in Bang 
the Drum Slowly and a movie mogul in The Lxist Tycoon 
He is already booked for the next two years and receives an 
average of ten scripts per week to consider. 

BOOKS: p. 46. Alexander Solzhenitsyn's epic poem about 
World War II, Prussian Nights, has been published for the 
first time in an English translation. Written in 1950, when 
Solzhenitsyn was serving an eight-year term in a Soviet pris¬ 
on for writing letters critical of Stalin, Prussian Nights is 
highly autobiographical. It describes the march of the Rus¬ 
sian army across East Prussia to Berlin during the closing 
days of World War II. Softhenitsyn was an artillery officer 
at the time, and he coldly describes the pillage committed 
by the advancing Soviet troops as they burned, looted and 
raped their way across the countryside. The poem that be¬ 
gan in the voice of the victor ends in the cry of the victim* 



Begin Brings 
His Plans 
For Peace 


Menachem Begin has been to Wash¬ 
ington before, though never as the lead¬ 
er of the one nation in the world to which 
the U.S. currently allots more money, 
more aid and more concern than any 
other, regardless of size. If the Israeli 
Premier’s meeting this week with Pres¬ 
ident Carter could be held before an au¬ 
dience, the event would be S.R.O. For 
at stake in this summit meeting is not 
only the future of the unique relation¬ 
ship between Israel and the U.S., but 
the prospects for any major progress to¬ 
ward a Middle East settlement. 

The Administration had openly 
shown concern about—and had warned 
against—the hard-line policies of the 
new Premier’s government. But at his 
press conference last week, the Presi¬ 
dent went out of his way to indicate that 
Begin would get a warm reception. Said 
Carter: “I think that [hel is trying to 
bring with him an open mind and an 
ability to go to a possible peace con¬ 
ference with all items being negotiable.” 
Begin was equally conciliatory. Board¬ 
ing an El A1 747 jet with his wife Aliza, 
he said at Tel Aviv’s Ben-Gurion Air¬ 
port: “I am leaving for the shores of 
America with a good hope in my heart.” 

Carter had a chillingly unsuccessful 
meeting with Begin's predecessor, Yi¬ 
tzhak Rabin, last March, and warm ones 
with four key Arab leaders: Egypt’s An¬ 



ISRAELI PREMIER BEGIN, WITH WIFE AlIZA, IN NEW YORK EN ROUTE TO WASHINGTON 

A good hope in his heart for the future of a unique relationship . 


war Sadat, Syria's Hafez Assad, Jordan’s 
King Hussein and Saudi Arabia’s Crown 
Prince Fahd. Despite serious and per¬ 
haps insurmountable policy differences 
with Israel, Administration officials are 
doing their best to downplay the pros¬ 
pect of a clash between Carter and 
Begin. “There will be significant differ¬ 
ences of opinion,” says one official in¬ 
volved with the advanced planning, “but 
they are not going to be throwing chairs 
at each other.” 

Anticipated Proposals. By con¬ 
trast with his Labor predecessors, Begin 
has managed to plug almost all leaks 
from Jerusalem about the proposals he 
is bringing to Washington. The Premier 
spent nearly three hours with his Cab¬ 
inet before flying to Washington, ex¬ 
plaining what he intended to tell Car¬ 
ter. He gained an endorsement and also 


insisted that the ministers keep quiet at 
home until the Premier had a chance 
to present his ideas at the White House. 

Administration officials concede 
that they have no precise notion of Be- 
gin’s proposals, but they expect him to 
present two separate plans: 

First, they anticipate that Begin will 
say he is ready to go to Geneva to ne¬ 
gotiate a comprehensive settlement that 
will include withdrawal from the Go¬ 
lan Heights (although Israel would 
maintain the high points), plus pull¬ 
backs in Sinai. U.S. officials expect 
Begin to propose to keep the Gaza area 
as well as a stretch of land connecting 
El Arish and Eilat with Sharm el Sheikh 
at the entrance to the Gulf of Aqaba. Al¬ 
though Foreign Minister Moshe Dayan 
will not be along, Washington believes 
that it will hear once again D&yan’s 


The Chancellor's Ode to Joy 

Another difficult visitor—though hardly in the 
same league—preceded Begin to Washington. West 
German Chancellor Helmut Schmidt, notoriously 
solemn and often cranky, had been angered by Car¬ 
ter Administration pressure on West Germany to 
pump up its economy and to refrain from selling full- 
cycle nuclear plants abroad. Schmidt had also ex¬ 
pressed fears that Carter's unsubtlc, missionary for¬ 
eign policy style and his human rights campaign 
were hurting ddtente and East-West relations. But 
Chancellor and President took pains to mute their 
differences, and both sides considered the meeting 
“an atmospheric success.” Schmidt—whom Carter 
had called “Helmut” all along—finally unbent 
enough to address the President as “Jimmy.” At one 
remarkable moment, Schmidt, an amateur organist, 
grabbed the baton from the conductor of the Ma¬ 
rine Corps band and led the group in the rousing 
final measures of the Ode to Joy from Beethoven’s 
Hunk Symphony, 
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The EdHbl»: A Fallible Guide 


Jimmy Carter’s Bible rests on his 
desk in the Oval Office with a mark to 
the verse from Micah used in his In¬ 
augural Address, in which the Hebrew 
sage admonishes the Lord's people “to 
> dp justly, and to love mercy, and walk 
humbly with thy God.” These days, Sec¬ 
retary of State Cyrus Vance also keeps 
a Bible close by in his seventh-floor State 
Department office—next to a book that 
discusses Israeli borders and a map of 
the Middle East. 

Obviously it would be untenable for 
a contemporary statesman to base con¬ 
crete territorial demands on the Bible. 
But Begin often uses biblical allusions 
to support a Jewish historical claim 
—and the Administration does not in¬ 
tend to be caught unaware if he starts 
to cite the Good Book. Shortly after his 
election, he said he might discuss bib¬ 
lical references with the President at 
their first meeting. "He knows the Bi¬ 
ble by heart," Begin told Time Jerusa¬ 
lem Bureau Chief Donald Neff, adding 
modestly, “I also know some parts." 

The parts that Begin knows best are 
the countless verses of the Old Testa¬ 
ment that refer to the existence of Erets 



Yisrael (the land of Israel) and to God’s 
promise of a homeland for his chosen 
people. But Scripture is less precise 
about what the boundaries of that home¬ 
land ought to be. One of the earliest ref¬ 
erences is Genesis 15: 18: “In that day 
the Lord made a covenant with Abram, 
saying: Unto thy seed have I given this 
land, from the river of Egypt [probably 
not the Nile, but the Wadi el Arish in 
the Sinai] unto the great river, the great 
river Euphrates." If modern Israel 
claimed this vast expanse, it would in¬ 
clude not only Damascus and much of 
modem Syria but parts of Turkey. 

Other passages are equally expan¬ 
sive. Followers of Moses who crossed the 
Red Sea, according to Numbers 34:3-12. 
inherited a land that included much of 
present Israel and parts of Egypt, Jor¬ 
dan, Lebanon, Syria and Iraq. Some 
Arabs might judge the Lord's injunction 
to Moses in Deuteronomy 1 :7 as an early 
example of Zionist expansionism: “turn 
you, and take your journey, and go to the 
hill-country of the Amorites* and unto 
all the places nigh there unto, as far as 
the great river Euphrates." 

■ 

Ancient Israel's dimensions varied 
greatly. At the time of the twelve tribes 
(see map) the country stretched from 
Dan to Beersheba, which has become a 
famous phrase of definition. The coun¬ 
try reached its greatest size two centu¬ 
ries later in Solomon's time. Begin has 
consistently referred to the occupied 
West Bank as “Samaria and Judea." 
Says Biblical Scholar Shemaryahu Tal- 
mon of Jerusalem's Hebrew University: 
“The Promised Land always includes 
Judea and Samaria and sometimes even 
the eastern side of the Jordan River." 

Diplomats might find in the Bible 
some intriguing ideas about a possible 
peace settlement. Isaiah 19: 24, for ex¬ 
ample, foresees a day in which “Israel 
[shall be] the third with Egypt and with 
Assyria, a blessing in the midst of the 
earth." That could be interpreted as the 
need for a Cairo-Damascus-Jerusalem 
federation. Ezekiel 47:22 could be tak¬ 
en to point out that Israelis have a re¬ 
sponsibility not just to Jewish immi¬ 
grants but to the Palestinian Arabs 
under their jurisdiction: “The strangers 
that sojourn among you ... they shall 
be unto you as the home-born, land] they 
shall have inheritance with you." 

The Israeli Premier may not press 
his luck in matching scriptural referenc¬ 
es with Carter. Last month, at a meet¬ 
ing with Chief Rabbi (Ashkenazi) Shlo- 
mo Goren, the President listened as the 
rabbi cited a biblical passage but then 
fumbled for the exact English transla¬ 
tion. Without missing a beat, Carter fin¬ 
ished the verse for him. 

*A mounuun tribe that lived among the 
Canaanites. 
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fe&M tbr a abiutitento the Wttf Biiij 
problem. These include continued brae- 
li settlement, with the right of Jews tc 
buy property anywhere, the Jordan Riv¬ 
er as the Israeli defense line, and open 
bridges to Jordan. That plan, however, 
is considered by Washington as basical¬ 
ly a sanctification of the status quo. Says 
one State Department expert: “Cartel 
would have to say, 'That’s impossible, 
we can't sell that to the Arabs/ ” 

Washington also believes that Begin 
will present a second, fall-back position. 
Diplomatic experts predict that the Pre¬ 
mier will oflFer concessions on the Golan 


Heights and Sinai but defer any move¬ 
ment on the West Bank until the Arabs 
show good faith in their responses to 
these prospective deals. At Ben-Gurion 
Airport last week. Begin talked about an 
ultimate time when there would be “Is¬ 
raeli ambassadors in Cairo and Damas¬ 


cus and, vice versa, an Egyptian and Syr¬ 
ian ambassador in Jerusalem." Egypt's 
President Sadat proposes that relations 
with Israel could be fiilly normalized 
within five years of a settlement's being 
reached. Begin called that time span 
“unacceptable." 

Since winning the election, Begin 
has talked expansively about peace, ap¬ 
parently seeking to counter charges that 
Israel has become intransigent about a 
settlement while the Arabs were coop¬ 
erative. He seems to believe that his pro¬ 
posals can be the basis for convening a 
Geneva conference in October. Secre¬ 
tary of State Cyrus Vance, in his trip to 
the Middle East scheduled for August, 
will probably insist on a later start. 

The U.S. believes, as do the Arabs, 
that rather than throwing everything 
into a Geneva donnybrook, key issues 
should be settled first. Washington still 
insists that if there is to be a settlement, 
the Israelis will have to agree to with¬ 
draw from unspecified but major por¬ 
tions of territory captured since 1967; 
some kind of permanent homeland for 
the Palestinians, preferably in league 
with Jordan, will have to be established; 
and the Arabs will have to agree to full 
diplomatic recognition and relations 
with Israel. Carter has indicated that he 
will not use economic or military aid to 
Israel as a lever. Given the power of 
the Jewish lobby in Congress, as well as 
the genuine need to maintain Israeli 
strength for bargaining with the Arabs, 
he can hardly say anything else. But 
pressure there will undoubtedly be. 

Unlike his dour predecessor, Yi¬ 
tzhak Rabin, Israel's new Premier is out¬ 
going, courtly and affable. He haa an 
irrepressible urge to press flesh; prob¬ 
ably no other Israeli politician has shak¬ 
en so many hands or bussed so many 
cheeks. He is aware that Rabin’s last 
visit to the White House was flawed by 
the lack of personal rapport between 
Rabin and Carter. To prevent that 
kind of psychological impasse, Begin 
and his aides have worked for woe Ju dis¬ 
cussing not only what he ahouldsay 
to the President but bow ftp 




Washington this week holding substan¬ 
tially the same positions as Rabin did, 
but the man and manner will be vastly 
different. 

Begin has already impressed Israelis 
—including many who were appalled by 
his victory—with his chivalrous public 
demeanor. He has effusively lauded the 
outgoing Rabin for his service to the 
country. Begin has kept on most of Ra¬ 
bin*! aides and generally treated them 
as equal co-workers. One aide accus¬ 
tomed to Rabin's brusque hellos still 
cannot get over the fact that when he ar¬ 
rives in the office every morning, the 
early-rising Begin gets up from his desk, 
walks over and greets him with a hand¬ 
shake. Says the aide: “I’ve been tempt¬ 
ed to tell him that I’m just an employ¬ 
ee, not a visitor.” 

Carrying on a personal custom he 
has maintained for 29 years, the Pre¬ 
mier last week began holding open 
house on the Sabbath at his residence. 
No previous Premier ever did this. “It’s 
not my home; it’s yours,” Begin earnest¬ 
ly told several hundred visitors who 
showed up for the first session. Begin as 
a good politician is constantly visible at¬ 
tending bar mitzvahs and berit (circum¬ 
cision rites), or praying at the Wailing 
Wall. Unlike Rabin, a secular-minded 
sabra, Begin is a deeply religious man 
who seems quite comfortable with yar- 
mulke, shawl and prayer book. The Pre¬ 
mier even paid a preflight call on his 
old antagonist Golda Meir at her home 
near Tel Aviv to secure her blessing for 
his White House talks. 

Begin has shrewdly presented to Is¬ 
raelis an image of himself as a pater¬ 
nalistic statesman—partly by stopping 
loose postelection hints about annexing 
the “liberated” West Bank, which he in- 



BEGIN PRAYS AT THE WAILING WALL AFTER BEING ASKED TO FORM A GOVERNMENT 

Honed by the Holocaust, polished by religious practice . 

and [Labor Leader Shimon] Peres tend- 


variably calls by its biblical name, Sa¬ 
maria and Judea. Says PhilipGiilon, col¬ 
umnist for the Jerusalem Post: “Begin’s 
basic views don’t seem to have changed 
at all, and that is very worrying But he 
has stopped shooting off his mouth as if 
he were still in the opposition. He has 
stopped seeing himself as an ex-under- 
ground fighter and has begun to see him¬ 
self as the leader of the nation.” Even 
some Arabs appear to be intrigued. Says 
one leading Egyptian official: “Rabin 


THE ISRAELI LEADER ATTENDING A BERIT, OR CIRCUMCISION RITE, IN HOLON 



ed to sit in fixed positions, stalling for 
time and keeping the diplomatic front 
frozen. Begin seems to like a war of 
movement, probing and feinting, feel¬ 
ing out the other side’s strength. Frank¬ 
ly, we prefer that.” 

Style aside, Begin’s unchanged po¬ 
sition that Israel must maintain some 
form of control over the West Bank is 
unacceptable to the Arabs. By offering 
what amounts to an American outline 
for peace in the Middle East, Carter has 
avoided so far the ominous possibility 
of another war, but he has also raised ex¬ 
pectations, particularly on the Arab side, 
dangerously high. Meeting in Athens to 
compare notes on neutral ground. Time 
Jerusalem Bureau Chief Donald Neff 
and Cairo Bureau Chief Wilton Wynn 
agreed that Washington’s strategy car¬ 
ries great risks in case of failure. 

“No matter how exaggerated are 
Arab expectations of Carter’s influence 
on Israel,” Neff and Wynn cabled, 
“these nations sincerely believe that the 
only road to peace leads through the 
White House. The danger for Carter is 
that if \pc fails to produce peace, he will 
be blamed vehemently by the Arabs and 
the region will be set perilously adrift, 
possibly toward war. In a bewildered, 
bellicose mood, Israel quite conceivably 
could defy Carter's considerable lever¬ 
age on that small country by opting for 
war. The Arabs have everything to gain 
if Carter's peace plan works. But if it 
does not, they will consider the failure 
a deliberate lack of will on the part of 
Carter and the U.S., leaving them with 
no choice but to turn their backs on the 
West and take up other strategies.” 
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WOUNDED ERITREAN SOIDKR LYING ON UD IN HEAVILY CAMOUFLAGED HOSPITAL 


ERITREA 

A Raging War on the Horn of Africa 

'We will fight until there is only a United Nations decision, in 195: 
one bullet and one Eritrean left. After a decade later was formally anr 
that , Ethiopia can take our country by Selassie—an action that the 
back ." treans still regard as outright cok 

ism. Their outrage sparked a tiny 
So says Mohammed Abu Baker. 21, rilla uprising that eventually beca 
a partisan in a bitter civil war that full-scale war, perhaps the largest 
rages today on the politically volatile now being fought anywhere in the vs 
Horn of Africa. On one side is the In the process, reports Time C 
army of Ethiopia*s despotic military rul- spondent Dean Brelis after tourinj 
ers, who are struggling to hold togeth- savanna and highland battlefront 
er the empire of the late Haile Se- Eritreans have built an extraordin 
lassie, whom they deposed in 1974. On effective fighting machine of at 
the other are the 4 million people of 25,000 men equipped with artillery 
Eritrea, Ethiopia's northern province, rockets. They control at least 85< 
But also involved in the drama are the the province and all but 300,000 c 
Soviet Union, Cuba, most of the Arab people, and their eventual victory 
states, and the U S.—and at stake is pears assured Says Ahmed Moham 
who will eventually control the strate- Nasser, 32, chairman of the Erit 
gic oil routes of the Red Sea and the Liberation Front (ELF), largest of 
Indian Ocean. three Eritrean nationalist movenn 

A onetime Italian colony that was “I cannot tell you what day or ^ 
captured by the British in 1941, Er- year we will be independent. But 1 
itrea was federated with Ethiopia, under sure Eritrea will become an indepen 
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state. th#t to "toy our poodle are 
fighting/’ 

The Ethiopians fear that the loss of 
Eritrea could become the first important 
| step in the disintegration of their coun¬ 
try. They have been training 200,000 
peasant militiamen to make a sort of 
human-wave assault on Eritrea, rein¬ 
forcing the 25,000 hard-pressed regular 
troops on duty in the province. But the 
Eritreans are far more highly motivated. 
“We didn’t see any reason to fight and 
die here,” explained one of the 500 Ethi¬ 
opians who surrendered during their re¬ 
cent losing battle for the city of Tes- 
senei. “The Eritreans wanted a victory, 
and they got it. We want to go home.” 

Two Tanks. Two years ago, the Er¬ 
itrean forces had no vehicles at all; they 
relied on hundreds of camels for trans¬ 
porting supplies and ammunition and 
for evacuating their wounded Today 
they have trucks. Land Rovers, an am¬ 
bulance and two tanks, most of them hi¬ 
jacked from the Ethiopians The Eritre¬ 
ans have learned to combat Ethiopian 
airpower effectively with everything 
from rifles and machine guns to cap¬ 
tured missiles and conventional antiair¬ 
craft guns. In the territory they control, 
the rebels run schools, clinics, planta¬ 
tions and even small factories. At pres¬ 
ent, they are engaged in an all-out of¬ 
fensive to capture what they do not yet 
control: the provincial capital of Asma¬ 
ra and four other cities and towns. 

In Asmara, the city that Benito Mus¬ 
solini called “the gem of the Horn of Af¬ 
rica,” the Ethiopian army is increasingly 
nervous. The vital 56-imle highway to 
the port of Massawa, as well as all other 
roads, is frequently cut, if not actually 
controlled, by Eritrean forces The rail¬ 
road from the port of Assab carries no 


traffic; its bridges have been destroyed 
by guerrillas. Ethiopian army units dare 
not travel unescorted more than a few 
miles outside the capital. When they do 
go farther, they move by convoy with 
tank protection and air cover. Their sup¬ 
plies arrive only by air—at an airfield 
that is well within the capital city. 

There are 150,000 Eritreans in As¬ 
mara, and every one is a potential sab¬ 
oteur—“our Trojan horse.” says one 
Ethiopian commander, referring to the 
civilian population. Two weeks ago, the 
E.L.F. sent a radio message to its units 
inside Asmara advising them that buses 
were urgently needed to carry wounded 
soldiers to a field hospital. The response 
came 24 hours later: eight large Ethiopi¬ 
an buses were hijacked just after mid¬ 
night. spirited out of the city and driven 
to an E.L.F. aid station 20 miles away. 

High Morale. Because of their com¬ 
mon cause and recent victories, the 
E.L.F. soldiers’ morale is high. By tra¬ 
dition, they have no specific ranks; all 
arc known as “fighters,” even 14-year- 
old recruits, and commanding officers 
are elected by their men. Each fighter 
dresses as he pleases, but all wear black 
plastic sandals that are said to be good 
in any weather and any terrain. Every 
recruit receives two months of basic mil¬ 
itary training and a heavy dose of Marx¬ 
ist political indoctrination; recent em¬ 
phasis has been on the writings of Mao 
Tse-tung and on vague plans for a so¬ 
cialist state after independence. “Social¬ 
ism will be dominant,” Chairman Nas¬ 
ser told Time’s Brelis, “but we will have 
to define it as we go along ” 

Among outside powers, who sup¬ 
ports whom in the conflict 9 To keep 
track of this, you need patience, a score- 
card—and a map. Eritrea is backed by 



Notes on a Land of Mirages 


After preliminary visits to Eritrean 
Liberation Front offices in Damascus 
and Khartoum, TIME Correspondent 
Dean Brelis set off on a 600-mile jour¬ 
ney through Eritrean-held territory, the 
most extensive visit yet made by a West¬ 
ern journalist . Some of his recollections: 

From Khartoum, Photographer Da¬ 
vid Burnett and I booked ourselves 
aboard a red and yellow bus that makes 
the daylong journey to Kassala, a Su¬ 
danese town that lies near the Eritrean 
border. For twelve hours, the bus hur¬ 
tled through the open desert, crashing 
across giant potholes; the thermometer 
was constant—between 115° and 120°F. 

Once inside Eritrea, we traveled 
cross-country, mostly by Land Rover, 
often at night. It was necessary for two 
people to drive—one at the wheel, the 
other calling out the terrain ahead or 
shouting out the depths of a river in the 
manner of Mark Twain. 


Nowhere have I seen so many mi¬ 
rages as I saw in Eritrea. To reach out 
one’s hand for what is clearly a shim¬ 
mering pool of water nestled among 
rocks, to see reflections in the water, and 
then to touch sand and feel insects bit¬ 
ing: this happened several times, as if 
one could never learn the lesson. It got 
to the point where to save precious wa¬ 
ter, 1 dry-washed my hands with dirt, 
only later to find my fingers and palms 
itching from infinitesimal slivers of 
thorns hidden in the dirt. 

■ 

There were flocks of doves and 
pheasants everywhere. Sometimes Ethi¬ 
opian warplanes would appear over¬ 
head, but we would hide and they 
wouldn't see us. Once I wondered aloud 
if there was danger ahead. “Only from 
snakes,” replied Seyoum Geresus, my 
Eritrean guide, “but it is not their way 
to attack first.” Then we saw a mili¬ 
tiaman in a long white gown, with a 


World War II carbine on his shoulder. 
“The Ethiopian planes dropped napalm, 
and everything burned,” he said later, 
as he showed us a crater that ran through 
the village. “But now life has returned. 
Our village survives ” 

In Tessenei, a town that the Eritre¬ 
ans have recently captured, we had good 
luck — there was a hotel, kept by an Ital¬ 
ian, Archimede Parmigiani, 68, who has 
lived 42 years in Eritrea. There were 
no other guests. The kitchen had shell 
holes m the roof, the dusty flasks of Chi¬ 
anti were empty. His family has gone 
back to Bologna, but Parmigiani stays 
on. He asks. “What would I do in Bo¬ 
logna after so many years here?” 

At a prisoner-of-war camp, I saw 
my guide give three packs of cigarettes 
to a prisoner. Why? “He was my guard 
when they had me in jail,” Seyoum said. 
“When he saw me just now, he tried to 
hide, he thought 1 would kill him.” I 
said to Seyoum, “You have come full cir¬ 
cle now that they’re your prisoners.” 
“Almost,” he said. “First we have to set 
them free. Then it will be full circle.” 








neighboring Sudan, which has long been 
at odds with Ethiopia and which pro¬ 
vides most of the Eritreans' supplies via 
truck convoys. Radio Ethiopia regularly 
beams anti-Sudanese broadcasts to 
Khartoum, threatening to behead Su¬ 
danese President Jaafar Numeiry if and 
when the Ethiopian peasant army man¬ 
ages to roll into Sudan. In response, 
Khartoum-based Radio Eritrea advises 
Ethiopians: “We surround your troops 
in every city they illegally occupy The 
war is doomed to end in a disastrous 
effort." 

The Eritreans today are also sup¬ 
ported by most of the other Arab states 
—Syria, Saudi Arabia, Egypt, Iraq and 
Kuwait. The Arabs have always tended 
to favor the Eritreans over the Ethio¬ 
pians because they wanted the region 
to be Arab-oriented. Today the Arab 
states support Eritrea for an additional 
reason: the Soviets support Eritrea’s en¬ 
emy, Ethiopia. The Arabs are anxious 
that the Horn of Africa should not be¬ 
come a Russian /one of influence. 

In the past three years, the Soviet po¬ 
sition in the region has undergone a dip¬ 
lomatic battering. The Russians have 
lost the important role they once played 
in both Egypt and Sudan, but have built 
a new bastion in Ethiopia. (The U.S., at 
the same lime, has strengthened its ties 
with Cairo and Khartoum but, with the 
fall of Haile Selassie and the rise of the 
leftist military regime in Addis Ababa, 
has lost out there ) The Soviets have giv¬ 
en the Ethiopians $100 million in mil¬ 
itary aid, while Libya’s Strongman 
Muammar Gacldafi—ever the Arab 
world’s odd man out—has done the 
same. Moreover, an estimated 3.000 Cu¬ 
bans are now in Ethiopia helping to pre¬ 
pare the peasant army for its assault on 
Eritrea 

Ancient Enemies. The Soviet po¬ 
sition on the Horn is highly vulnerable 
Moscow has previously paid a heavy 
price—in military and other aid—for 
the friendship of Somalia. But the So¬ 
malis and the Ethiopians are ancient en¬ 
emies, and the Soviet backing of Ethi¬ 
opia is sharply watched in Mogadishu, 
Somalia's capital When Cuban Premier 
Fidel Castro visited Mogadishu two 
months ago, he proposed that Somalia 
join Ethiopia and Southern Yemen in a 
federated state—an alliance that would 
have vastly strengthened Moscow's in¬ 
fluence. Somali President Mohammed 
Siad Barrc said no thanks, and com¬ 
plained bitterly about the Soviet Strela 
(SA-7) missiles that the Ethiopians had 
begun to receive from Moscow. 

The Somalis’ irritation is nothing 
compared to the bitterness of the Er¬ 
itreans, who once received help from 
both the Soviets and the Cubans. Says 
an E.L.F officer who was trained in 
Cuba: “All my feelings about Cuba have 
changed. I hate them, and that goes for 
the Russians too. The Arabs have prov¬ 
en themselves to be our brothers. That's ^ 
why we are a democratic revolution, and 
not a Communist one." 


KORIA 

Careful Response 

It was exactly the kind of incident 
that could have triggered military alerts 
—or worse—on the volatile frontier be¬ 
tween the two Koreas. With a burst of 
gunfire, North Korean forces downed a 
U.S. helicopter that had strayed across 
the demarcation line; within minutes 
three of the American crewmen lay dead 
and the one survivor of the flight was 
taken prisoner. To ward off yet another 
Korean crisis, the White House moved 
quickly to defuse the situation created 
by the accidental incursion and North 
Korea’s brutal response. 

Two and a half days later, the inci¬ 
dent had been resolved After an intense, 
nine-hour negotiating session with 
American officials at Panmunjom, 
North Korea agreed to release Chief 
Warrant Officer Glenn Schwanke, 28, 
the sole survivor of the crash, and return 
the bodies of the three crewmen. Though 
the incident was caused by the “miscon¬ 
duct of your side," North Korea’s Major 
General Han Chu-Kyong told U.S. Rear 
Admiral Warren C. Hamm Jr., “we are 
going to settle leniently." 

Then, before a gathering of North 
Korean and American military officers, 
neutral observers and reporters, three 
white pine coffins were delivered to U.S. 
officials, who identified the bodies, re¬ 
sealed the coffins and carried them to 
the military demarcation line, where 
U.S. troops draped the American flag 
over each and bore it away. While the re¬ 
ceipts were being signed, a Russian- 
made sedan drew up and Schwanke, 
looking pale and worn but otherwise in 
good shape, stepped out Later the of- 


to an Accident 

ficial North Korean news agency, mon¬ 
itored in Tokyo, said Schwanke had 
made a public apology at the city of Kae¬ 
song, five miles north of Panmunjom, 
shortly before his release. 

The incident began when the crew 
of the twin-engine CH-47 Chinook ap¬ 
parently lost its way on a routine flight 
from Camp Humphreys, 40 miles south 
of Seoul, to a supply depot near the De¬ 
militarized Zone (DMZ). As Presidential 
Press Secretary Jody Powell later ex¬ 
plained, the helicopter's crew seemed to 
have made “a navigational mistake 
[andj veered north at the eastern end of 
the DMZ." 

As the helicopter buzzed over the 
DMZ, a unit of South Koreans, realizing 
it was off course, fired their rifles into 
the air to warn it. The shots may have 
confused or frightened the Chinook's pi- 





lot, Chief Warrant Officer Joseph Miles, 
26, who continued to proceed across the 
well-marked 2.5-mile-wide dmz into 
North Korea. There he landed and in¬ 
spected the aircraft for damage. Pres¬ 
ident Carter later related that Miles then 
“got back into the helicopter and took 
off. The North Koreans, who were ap¬ 
proaching, apparently shot the helicop¬ 
ter down.” Miles, Sergeant Robert 
Haynes, 29, and Sergeant Ronald Wells, 
22, were killed either in the crash or by 
North Korean gunfire after the chop¬ 
per hit the ground. Schwanke survived 
and was taken into custody. 

The Chinook was the sixth U.S. air¬ 
ship downed by the North since the Ko¬ 
rean War’s uneasy truce was signed 24 
years ago. In that time, 54 Americans 
have been killed in a variety of clashes 
with the North Koreans; last year, Cap¬ 
tain Arthur G. Bonifas and Lieut. Mark 
T. Barrett were bludgeoned to death 
with pikes and axes when they began 
pruning a tree in the DMZ. North and 
South Koreans killed in similar inci¬ 
dents number more than 1,000. 

Carter got word of the tragedy while 
at a state dinner for visiting West Ger¬ 
man Chancellor Helmut Schmidt. The 
President remained at the party. But 
National Security Adviser Zbigniew 
Brzezinski rounded up Pentagon Chief 
Harold Brown and Secretary of State 
Cyrus Vance and headed to the Situ¬ 
ation Room of the White House to 
study possible U.S. responses. Joining 
the session an hour later. Carter or¬ 
dered that the initial U.? reaction be 
conciliatory. Thus Press Secretary Pow¬ 
ell announced that “any penetration of 
North Korean airspace that may have 
taken place was unintentional and 
regrettable.” 

Explained Carter the next morning: 
“We are trying to let [the North Ko¬ 
reans] know that we realize the mistake 
was made by the crew in going into the 
DMZ. Our primary interest is in having 
the incident not escalate into a confron¬ 
tation.” This careful response contrasted 
sharply with President Gerald Ford’s re¬ 
action to last year’s ax killings of the 
two U.S. officers. The carrier Midway 
steamed into Korean waters, B-52s flew 
simulated bombing runs near the DMZ 
and U.S. troops in South Korea went 
on “increased alert status.” 

Troop Withdrawal. The North 
Korean reaction was also unexpectedly 
restrained. Pyongyang's official Central 
News Agency acknowledged that the 
Chinook’s violation of North Korea’s 
airspace might have been “unintention¬ 
al.” The key factor that helped to keep 
the situation cool was that Washington 
and Pyongyang both want to avoid an 
increase in tensions that might delay the 
departure of U.S. troops from South Ko¬ 
rea. At week’s end, Carter welcomed 
Schwanke’s release and the return of the 
bodies. But Press Secretary Jody Powell 
said the President “deplored the loss of 
life and the excessive reaction to an un¬ 
armed and inadvertent intrusion.” 



CHIEF SPY CATCHER RICHARD MEIER COMMUNIST SPYMASTER MARKUS WOtF 


ESPIONAGE 

Mischa Meets His 

No one has to invent East-West spy 
thrillers in West Germany. Since the end 
of World War II, the country has pro¬ 
vided the setting for real-life cases that 
match anything written by John Le 
Carrd. Early last year Bonn's counter¬ 
intelligence service cast a fresh dragnet 
into the depths of West Germany’s es¬ 
pionage underworld; as a result, 81 key 
East German agents and numerous 
smaller fry have been caught. 

The latest case involves a West Ger¬ 
man air force file clerk, Hans-Jiirgen 
Jenzowski, who was arrested while 
handing secret documents to an East 
German female spy. In May, two other 
West Germans in sensitive positions 
—Dagmar Kahlig-Scheffier, a secretary 
in tne Bonn chancellery’s foreign affairs 
section, and Rolf Grunert, chief of the 
Hamburg police criminal division 
—were arrested for giving classified doc¬ 
uments to East German agents. 

By Bonn's estimate there are still 
about 8,000 East German spies at large 
in the Federal Republic; nonetheless, 
the latest arrests are a serious blow to 
the prestige of Markus (“Mischa”) Wolf, 
54, East Germany’s Deputy Minister of 
State Security and top spymaster. A 
slim, urbane man who favors well-tai¬ 
lored suits and expensive cars, Mischa 
has run East Germany’s espionage op¬ 
erations since 1958 with remarkable suc¬ 
cess. One major reason* his agents eas¬ 
ily mix with the more than 3 million 
Germans from the Communist East who 
have moved West since World War II. 

Mischa’s master stroke was to place 
Agent Gtater Guillaume at the right 


Match 

hand of then Chancellor Willy Brandt. 
A personal aide of Brandt’s for four 
years, Guillaume handed over a wide 
range of state secrets to Mischa—and, 
by extension, to Mischa’s KGB bosses 
—until his arrest in 1974. 

The Guillaume scandal moved 
Brandt to resign, but it also spelled an 
end to Mischa’s unbridled successes. Be¬ 
fore 1974, West German counterspies 
had been “lackadaisical,” recalls Ray 
Cline, the CIA’s former deputy director 
for intelligence and agency station chief 
in Bonn in the late 1960s. Thanks to Ost- 
politik , the policy of rapprochement 
with East Germany, Bonn was reluctant 
to get too tough. But Cline believes the 
West Germans, “probably because of 
shock over the Communists’ actually in¬ 
filtrating Brandt’s personal staff, have 
begun to draw the line on the amount of 
infiltration they will tolerate.” 

Spy Catcher. Spearheading the 
drive against Mischa's network of agents 
is Richard Meier, 49, head of the Bun - 
desamt/Ur Verfassungsschutz (literally. 
Federal Office for Protecting the Con¬ 
stitution), West Germany’s counterin¬ 
telligence agency. A dogged, profession¬ 
al spy catcher, Meier reduced harmful 
frictions between his agency and state 
police departments, and with West Ger¬ 
many’s equivalent of the FBI. He also 
introduced a secret computer system 
to ferret out even “sleepers” and “moles” 
—deep-cover agents whose meticulous 
disguises are planned for long-term use. 
So far, 30 East German spies have been 
bagged this year. Says an admiring U.S. 
intelligence officer in Bonn: “Mischa, 
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who’s no fool, has met his match in his Vienna mission, then abandoning a 
Meier.” loyal American to his fate. The White 

On the defensive, Mischa has House has declared that the U S. is try- 

stepped up “Lothario’* operations. ing to obtain information about Shad- 

whereby handsome agents lure lonely rin, a U.S. citizen. But a top State De- 

Bonn government secretaries into bed partment official said that Washington 

and, ultimately, into East German ser- could not be expected to give Shadrin’s 

vice He also takes advantage of West disappearanee high priority in U.S.-So- 

German unemployment by trying to re- viet relations. After all, he observed, 

cruit jobless people who might one day anyone who becomes an agent, espcciai- 

become useful sources. Thousands of un- ly a double agent, is playing a perilous 

employed computer technicians, data game—and knows it. 

analysts, engineers and journalists have 
been offered jobs in innocuous-sound¬ 
ing ’‘research" firms that turned out to ISLAM 
be East German intelligence-gathering 

fronts. Many of the job seekers patriot- Crime Or Punishment? 
ically report the ploy In a classic coun¬ 
terintelligence maneuver, some of Mi- As for the thief, both male and fe- 

scha's supposed recruits may have been male, cut off their hands . It is the reward 
“turned" into double agents for Meier of their own deeds, an exemplary pun - 

■ ■ ■ ishment from Allah Allah is mighty, wise. 

The life of a double agent is not an —The Koran 

easy one Consider the case of Nikolai 

Artamonov. a former Soviet navy cap- This stern injunction was enuneiat- 

tain who defected to the US. in 1959 ed by the Prophet Muhammad some 

and later became a double agent, em- 1,300 years ago to his followers in a 

ployed by the I BI under the name of primitive desert society Now, after cen- 

Nicholas Shadnn When Shadnn went tunes of being superseded by Western 

to Austria in 1975. ostensibly on a ski- law, the exacting code of the Koran is 

ing vacation, he stopped off in Vienna once more gaining strength and support 

for a prearranged meeting with two So- in a number of countries 

viet secret policemen who thought Shad- Five Arab states in the Middle East 

rin was their agent. While his wife wait- —Saudi Arabia, Qatar, Oman, Libya, 

ed in their luxurious suite in the Hotel North Yemen base their laws on the 

Bristol, Shadnn kept a rendezvous with Koran. In Egypt, which prides itself on 

the two KGB officers on the steps of a Vi- us Western-style sophistication, a pai- 

enna church He vanished High-level liamentary commission is at woik on a 

U.S intelligence officials in Washington new code, based on Islamic law. that 

believe Shadnn was kidnaped and is would make apostasy, among other 

probably in a Soviet prison or dead crimes, punishable by death. A rider to 
Some U S agents suspect he may have the proposed bill provides that if a Mus- 

becn a KGB plant m the first place lim becomes a Communist he would be 

Shadrin’s Polish-born wife Blanka. considered apostate and therefoie sub- 
however. is accusing the r m of bungling ject to beheading. 



A CONVICTED SAUDI AftASIAN THIEF WRITHES IN PAIN AS HIS HAND 1$ AMPUTATED 
Also whipping, imprisonment or death for a long list of crimes . 



Last week the new military regime 
in Pakistan announced that it was im¬ 
posing Koranic law in that country. 
Whipping, amputation and death, along 
with prison terms, were prescribed for a 
long list of crimes, ranging from theft, 
armed robbery and insulting the modes¬ 
ty of a woman to political activities, 
labor organizing and striking General 
Zia uJ-Haq, the new chief administrator 
of martial law, decreed that there would 
be no amputations without his approval 
and that anesthesia would be used 
Nonetheless, the threat was apparently 
sufficient to cause a sharp drop in crime. 

Islamic law is based on the Koran 
and Muhammad’s teachings as well as 
on clarifications made by later scholars 
The law differs from country to coun¬ 
try, depending on which of the four 
major school of interpretation (Hanafi, 
Maliki, Shafei and Hanbali) is followed. 
Islamic justice can be harsh in an eye- 
for-an-eye manner Judges tend to opt 
for seventy rather than leniency if there 
is any doubt An American couple in 
Saudi Arabia caught their Pakistani 
house boy stealing one day and ordered 
him to report to the police. They were as¬ 
tonished when he returned home minus 
one hand. It had been chopped off and 
the stub of his arm plunged into boiling 
tallow to disinfect it 

Victims Pay. This spring four men 
were convicted of rape in Saudi Ara¬ 
bia’s Af-Ilasa province and sentenced 
to death One, a bachelor, was behead¬ 
ed The other three were married and 
guilty of adultery as well as rape. They 
were buried up to their waists in sand 
and stoned to death by a mob that 
used small rocks instead of boulders to 
prolong their agony Sometimes the vic¬ 
tims pay too When a German girl was 
raped by two men a couple of months 
ago, the judge ordered her flogged “as 
an accomplice to immorality " 

In North Yemen, a convicted thief is 
required to pick up his choppcd-ofT hand 
and raise it to his forehead in a salute to 
the presiding judge That sort of thing is 
not done in more liberalized Muslim so¬ 
cieties like Libya. Although Strongman 
Muammar Gaddafi imposed Koranic 
law in 1973, thieves are usually jailed in¬ 
stead of having their hands amputated. 
"We want these people to work," says a 
Libyan police official. “How can they 
work if we cut off their hands 7 " 

Is Islamic law a deter rent 7 The Sau¬ 
dis think so, and point to their crime 
rate, one of the lowest in the world. But 
recently an influx oflow-income foreign 
workers—most of them Muslim—has 
caused an upsurge in crime, suggesting 
that knowing the laws of the Koran and 
that they are enforced is not necessarily 
a deterrent. When a Jeddah merchant 
left a crate of gold unguarded on the air¬ 
port tarmac for two weeks, a Somali air¬ 
port employee found the temptation too 
much. He began filching gold bars and 
selling them in the bazaar. Police caught 
him in the act and he was sent back to 
Somalia—minus one hand. 
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COMMUNISM 

Holier Than Mao 

They were always an odd couple. 
Yet through the ideological struggles of 
the 1960s, tiny Albania (pop. 2.5 mil¬ 
lion) and the most populous nation in 
the world, the People’s Republic of Chi¬ 
na, joined forces to hold high the ban¬ 
ner of Marxism-Leninism, Mao Tse- 
tung division. Vigilance against Amer¬ 
ican imperialists, Soviet revisionists or 
any other “enemy of the people” was 
their watchword. 

Their solidarity, however, began 
coming unstuck in 1972, when the late 
Chinese Premier Chou En-lai shared 
Peking duck and mao-tai wine with 
Richard Nixon Ever since, China's 
gradual opening to the West has seemed 
a betrayal to Albania’s xenophobic dic¬ 
tator, Enver Hoxha. 68 Earlier this 
month, after years of low-keyed criti¬ 
cism, Albania's official Zeri / Populht 
(Voice of the People) let loose with a blis¬ 
tering 8,500-word attack on Chinese for¬ 
eign policy. Without mentioning China 
by name, but in a style that Albania 
watchers think bears Hoxha’s unsubtle 
touch, the editorial seems to indicate 
that the odd couple is breaking up. 

Focus of the attack was China s re¬ 
lations with the U S The principle that 
“The enemy of my enemy is my fnend," 
the Albanians warn, “cannot be applied 
between the two imperialist superpow¬ 
ers ” China’s policy of using relations 
with America to counterbalance Soviet 
pressure is “in total opposition to the 
teachings of Marxism-Leninism." Fur¬ 
thermore, China's contention that U.S. 
forces in Europe and Asia help to check 
Soviet ambitions is another illusion that 
masks “the aggressive expansionist and 
hcgemonistic nature of both U.S. impe¬ 
rialism and Soviet imperialism.” 

HOXHA WITH TRADE UNIONISTS 



Lest Chinamiss the point, Albanian 
diplomats took the unprecedented step 
of handing out copies of the editorial to 
Western newsmen in Peking, Under¬ 
standably, fraternal warmth was lacking 
at Chinese ceremonies there last week 
to mark the 34th anniversary of the Al¬ 
banian people’s army. For one thing, the 
Albanian ambassador did not attend 
—neither country has bothered to main¬ 
tain an ambassador in the other's cap¬ 
ital for weeks. 

The squabble is bitter. Chinese cred¬ 
its, granted under a 1970 trade pact, are 
reportedly drying up. Chinese techni¬ 
cians at three aid projects in Albania 
are down to a handful (from about 3,000 
four years ago). Though Albanians 
mourned the death of Mao Tse-tung, Ti¬ 
rana's press has yet to report the purge 
of the ultra-orthodox “Gang of Four” 
headed by Mao’s widow, Chiang Ch’ing. 

Even if the quarreling should esca¬ 
late to a break between the Chinese and 
Albanian parties, Peking has not yet 
heard the last blast from Albania. Hox¬ 
ha, says one expert, is prepared to 
“march on alone, convinced that he is 
the only one in step.” He holds a sturdy 
polemical baton Radio Tirana, which 
broadcasts in 15 languages, has one of 
the world's most powerful transmitters, 
which was built in the 1960s by Chi¬ 
nese technicians. 


AUSTRALIA 

Vice-Regal Resignation 

“into the first three years of my gov¬ 
ernor-generalship have been crowded 
action and experience such as would be 
exceptional even over a longer tenure.” 
Thus did Sir John Robert Kerr, 62, the 
most controversial Vice Regent in Aus¬ 
tralian history, matter-of-factly sum up 
his term after submitting his resignation 
last week. It was, as the national daily 
The Australian put it, “the political un¬ 
derstatement of the decade.” 

Nothing has been quite the same for 
Kerr—or Australia—since Nov. 11, 
1975 On that day, Kerr stunned the 
country by exercising long-dormant roy¬ 
al powers to sack Labor Prime Minister 
Gough Whitlam, name Conservative 
Malcolm Fraser as caretaker P.M., and 
call for new elections. Kerr's fiat, aimed 
at breaking a paralyzing parliamentary 
stalemate (Time cover, Nov. 24, 1975), 
was the first royal dismissal of a Prime 
Minister in more than a century.* 

Kerr immediately became the tar¬ 
get of a paroxysm of rage from Whit- 
lam's supporters. “Well may we say 
‘God save the Queen/ ” Whitlam 
barked, after his dismissal, "because 
nothing will save the Governor-Gen¬ 
eral.” Though Labor was badly trounced 
in the subsequent elections, bitterness 
against Kerr sputtered on. Demonstra- 

•The last was in 1834. when King William IV 
dumped Use reform government headed by Lord 
Melbourne. 
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THE QUEEN'S MAN, SIR JOHN KERR 

Focus of a paroxysm of rage. 


tors hounded him at many official func¬ 
tions, saluting Nazi-style, pelting his 
gilt-coroneted Rolls with eggs, ink 
bombs and spittle. Whitlam (who, iron¬ 
ically. had nominated Kerr to the vice 
regency in 1974) rarely missed a chance 
to snap at him as “more powerful than 
any monarch for centuries.” 

A beefy, florid lawyer who rose 
from a working-class district of Syd¬ 
ney to the top rung of Australia’s ju¬ 
diciary, Kerr seemed unwilling to step 
down while the polemic raged. “As Gov¬ 
ernor-General of Australia, 1 don't in¬ 
tend to retreat—ever,” he vowed. By 
last week, when his decision to with¬ 
draw by December was announced, the 
decibel level had dropped off sharply. 
Kerr will be succeeded by Sir Zelman 
Cowen, 57, vice chancellor of Queens¬ 
land University. 

Banana Monarchy. Debate over 
the wisdom and constitutionality of 
Kerr's 1975 action will inevitably goon. 
Conservative Australians see it as a 
statesmanlike decision, the only possible 
exit from a constitutional cul-de-sac. La- 
borites, like Political Analyst Donald 
Home, claim that Kerr staged a “con¬ 
stitutional coup d’itat." transforming 
Australia at a stroke into a “banana 
monarchy.” 

That is hyperbolic, but Australia’s 
constitution—at least literally read 
—does make the Vice Regent almost as 
powerful as an American President. 
Writes Time's Melbourne correspon¬ 
dent, John Dunn : “The powers of the of¬ 
fice will remain, like a sword dangling 
over Australian politics.” 
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FUKUDA (LEFT) A OHIRA (RIGHT): AN EYE FOR AN UNEXPECTED VICTORY 


Born. To Sweden’s Queen Silvia, 33 
commoner daughter of a West Germai 
businessman, and King Carl XVI<3us 
taf, 31: their first child, a daughter; if 
Stockholm. Name: Victoria. The firs 
child born to a reigning Swedish kinj 
and queen in 178 years, Victoria can in 
herit the crown only if Sweden’s con¬ 
stitution is revised to allow a female tc 
become monarch. 

■ 

Married. Princess Alia of Jordan 
21, for whom the Jordanian national air¬ 
line was named by her father, King Hus¬ 
sein; and Nasser Wasfi Mirza, 32, a 
member of the royal Cabinet; both for 
the first time; near Amman. 

• ■ 

Married. Michael A. Bilandic, 54, 
shrewd, bland mayor of Chicago who 
was groomed by the late Richard Da¬ 
ley to succeed him; and wealthy Social¬ 
ite Heather Morgan, 34, outgoing ex¬ 
ecutive director of the Chicago Council 
on Fine Arts; both for the first time; in 
Chicago. 


JAPAN 

Rosettes for the L.D.P. 

Jubilantly, campaign workers in the 
smoky headquarters of Japan's ruling 
Liberal Democratic Party (L.D.P ) cho¬ 
rused “Banzai’”; accepting a ceremonial 
paint brush, a beaming Premier Takeo 
Fukuda delicately stroked in a symbol¬ 
ic victory token—the missing eye of a 
huge papier-mache daruma doll * 

Behind Fukuda, artificial rosettes 
graced the names of 63 winning L D.P 
candidates in the triennial election for 
half of the 252 seats in Japan's house of 
councilors, the relatively weak upper 
house of the Diet 

That scene of elation last week re¬ 
flected as much relief as triumph. After 
a campaign that was widely expected 
to break the L.D.P.’s two-decade-old 
dominance of Japanese politics, Fuku- 
da’s party managed- just barely—to 
cobble together a one-vote majority in 
the upper chamber. Though slim, the 
victory was nevertheless impressive, 
coming as it did after a year of ugly in¬ 
tramural squabbling, the Rokkiido 
(Lockheed) scandal, and last Decem¬ 
ber’s electoral setback in the house of 
representatives (Time, Dec. 20). Said 
Fukuda: “The people have signified 
their desire for political stability ." 

Indeed, stability was the issue that 
coimted in the three-week campaign. 
While candidates of the nine opposition 
parties urged voters to break the L.D.P's 
majority grip on the Diet for the first 
time, Fukuda capitalized on fears of 

’Traditionally, the doll comes from a Buddhist 
temple where priests paint in only one eye The 
other ia brushed on after victory. 


parliamentary fragmentation. “A thou¬ 
sand straws bundled together do not 
make a strong pillar," he warned. Oppo¬ 
sition spokesmen countered that "straws 
make a good broom to clean out dirt." 
But Japan’s 78 million voters proved un¬ 
willing to force the ruling party into a 
potentially cumbersome coalition 

Leftists suffered the sharpest rebuff. 
The Japan Socialist Party dropped five 
seats and the Communists four. Cen¬ 
trists, notably the Buddhist-backed 
Komeito (Clean Government Party), 
notched small gains. But the New Lib¬ 
eral Club, the breakaway faction of the 
L.D P. that scored a startling victory last 
December, won only four seats—far 
fewer than anticipated. Explains L.D.P. 
official Kiichi Miyazawa, a former For¬ 
eign Minister- “The choice was contin¬ 
ued one-party rule of the L.D.P. or a 
coalition of parties of widely varying po¬ 
litical views At least the former is a uni¬ 
fied and known quantity." 

Strongest Evidence. The upper- 
house election results may have post¬ 
poned the arrival of coalition politics in 
Japan, but the L.D.P.’s tiny margin in 
the Diet will require the sort of consen¬ 
sus-building politics that the party has 
long been able to avoid. Masayoshi Ohi- 
ra, the secretary general of the L.D.P., 
envisages “a flexible attitude based on 
constructive consultations with the op¬ 
position.” Even so, after defying pun¬ 
dits who began analyzing his “defeat” 
before the votes were cast, Fukuda may 
be emboldened to seek new elections for 
the Lower house, possibly later this year. 
Such a step would be the strongest ev¬ 
idence yet that Japan’s ruling party has 
survived the malaise that just six months 
ago seemed about to tear it apart. 



Divorced. Christina Onassis, 26, 
daughter of Aristotle Onassife and prin¬ 
cipal heir to his multimillion-dollar 
shipping fortune; and her second hus¬ 
band, Alexander Andreadis, 32, heir ap¬ 
parent to his father’s banking and in¬ 
dustrial empire; after two years of 
marriage; in Athens. 

■ 

Died. Loren Corey Eiseley, 69, mav¬ 
erick anthropologist, educator and au¬ 
thor (The Immense Journey , Darwin's 
Century): of cardiac arrest; in Philadel¬ 
phia. Eiseley taught for 30 years at the 
University of Pennsylvania, but his po¬ 
etic writing, which bridged the gap be¬ 
tween art and science, won him a wide 
audience outside the scholarly world. 
Although reconciled to the fact that 
“there is but one way into the future: 
the technological way,” Eiseley’s lyric 
musings harkened back to humanity’s 
primal origins and the wisdom in fairy 
tales. Man’s “basic and oldest charac¬ 
teristic," he wrote, is “that he is a crea¬ 
ture of memory, a bridge into the fu¬ 
ture, a time binder. Without this 
recognition of continuity, love and un¬ 
derstanding between the generations be¬ 
comes impossible." 

■ 

Died. Alice Paul, 92, longtime cru¬ 
sader for women’s rights and shaper of 
the proposed Equal Rights Amendment 
to the Constitution; in Moorestown, N. J. 
After successfully lobbying for the adop¬ 
tion of the Woman Suffrage Amend¬ 
ment—she was thrown into jail in 1917 
for leading a parade of bloomer-clad suf¬ 
fragists in front of the White House 
—Paul in 1923 helped draft a prototype 
of the current Equal Rights Amendment 
and spent more than 50 years pressing 
for its ratification. 
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When the News Tickers Fell Silent 


On ABC Baretta was solving a mur¬ 
der. A new pair of made-for-TV lovers 
(Italian and Jewish, natch) were trying 
to get it all together on CBS. Susan and 
Sam, an NBC comedy pilot, was getting 
a midsummer test flight. Then— phfft! 
—all over the U S. 

So heavy is the concentration of 
communications operations in midtown 
Manhattan that the New York black¬ 
out had an impact that was immediately 
felt throughout the nation—and the 
world as well. All three networks trans¬ 
mit their signals from New York by air 
waves to relay towers and satellites—or 
by cables—for pickups by affiliate sta¬ 
tions across the country. The two major 
U.S. wire services, Associated Press and 
United Press International, feed news 
from New York headquarters to more 
than 16,000 U.S. and foreign newspa¬ 
pers, radio stations and TV news desks. 
Scores of New York-based syndicates, 
ranging from Dow Jones and King Fea¬ 
tures to Hearst and Fairchild, also trans¬ 
mit daily features (political columns, ad¬ 
vice to the lovelorn, gardening tips and 
much, much more) by electronic impulse 
to thousands of clients. When the dy¬ 
namos serving New York went dead, so 
—at least briefly—did a large portion 
of international communications. 

Hard Hit. All three networks were 
back on the air within six to eleven min¬ 
utes after they had been blacked out. At 
CBS and NBC, emergency power systems 
atop the Empire State Building were 
quickly activated. ABC, lacking such a 
system, had to switch its broadcast feed 
clear across the continent to Los Ange¬ 
les. The networks were not as successful 
in letting their viewers know just what 
had happened. All finally came across 


mally clattering wire service tickers 
standing mute, editors all over the world 
had visions of gaping holes in their news¬ 
papers. In Houston, Post Night Editor 
Ernie Williams fretted: “I had only three 
paragraphs on the downing of the heli¬ 
copter in Korea, and five graphs on the 
blackout. But how was 1 going to put 
giant heads on stories like that?” For¬ 
tunately for Williams, the A.P. wire 
started moving just at deadline, and he 
was able to flesh out his two top stories. 
For Cincinnati Post Sports Editor Tom 
Tuley, the biggest problem of the eve¬ 
ning was getting the ball scores. He fared 
well by telephoning U.S. cities, but when 
he called Montreal, everybody at the 
other end kept saying “On ne parle pas 
anglais . ” He finally called Pittsburgh for 
the Expo-Pirate figures. 

Managing Editor Bill Brown of the 
Columbus (Ga.) Enquirer said that “we 
were all sitting here fat, dumb and pret¬ 
ty, and suddenly all the wire services 
went dead.” After Brown’s staff had 
called papers in Atlanta, Detroit and 
Philadelphia in search of information, 
the A.P wire-photo machines started up 
again. Copy as well as pictures flowed 
over the machines. But the regular A.P. 
news tickers usually punch out magnet¬ 
ic tapes that many newspapers use to 
set type automatically. The wire-photo 
machine does not have the same capa¬ 
bility, so the Enquirer and, no doubt, 
dozens of other papers, had to set some 
of their stories manually. At the Orlan¬ 
do (Fla.) Sentinel-Star, Copy Editor 
Saul Daniels gleaned information by 
calling his parents in New York. His fa¬ 
ther put a transistor radio next to the 
telephone, and Sentinel-Star staffers 


took turns transcribing radio reports. 

Considering their own predicament. 
New York's newspapers did not do bad¬ 
ly either. Except for Rupert Murdoch’s 
afternoon Post, which failed to publish 
on Thursday since it had neither power 
nor alternative plants, the dailies per¬ 
formed admirably. The first eight cop¬ 
ies of the Times s normal nightly run of 
850,000 had rolled off the presses 
Wednesday when the blackout hit. 
Times editors laid out a second Page One 
and Two, had plates made across the 
Hudson River at the Bergen County 
Records plant and ran off a collector's 
item edition—with two completely dif¬ 
ferent front pages—at their own facil¬ 
ity in Carlstadt, N.J. The Daily News , 
having already printed 200,000 copies 
of two editions, prepared a new edition 
at the Newsday plant on Long Island. 
As always, the News superbly captured 
the tumult with its photographs—but so 
did the Times. which has been known 
to downplay pictures for prose 

Twinkly Eyes. Of course none of the 
newspapers or TV news operations 
would have been caught fiatfooted had 
they had the services of a small, white- 
haired man with twinkly eyes who ap¬ 
peared in the city room of the Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer on Tuesday. The little 
man called himself simply Roge (pro¬ 
nounced /fo-jay), and was up from 
Salinas, Calif, to attend a magicians' 
convention. Roge, 52, a onetime news¬ 
man, offered to predict the headline of 
the paper's Thursday edition He wrote 
out his prediction and sealed it within 
five envelopes. On Thursday, City Edi¬ 
tor Stephen Green and Roge opened the 
envelopes, massive power blackout 

HITS NEW YORK CITY AREA, read 
Roge’s headline. The Post-Intelligencer's 
Thursday headline? Precisely the same. 


with bulletins that broke into their reg¬ 
ular programming after 10 p.m. 

Newspapers across the country were 
particularly hard hit. The major snafu 
was in getting wire service copy. A.P of¬ 
ficials say that the blackout caused about 
a 1 %-hr. delay in moving copy, but m a 
number of cities the wait was consid¬ 
erably longer. U.P.L was not even that 
lucky. Without A.P.'s back-up system of 
regional computers, U.P.I. had to dic¬ 
tate its New York stories by phone. 
U.P.I. could not resume normal oper¬ 
ations until 6 p.m. the next day. 

With deadlines at hand and the nor- 

TNE TIMES'S BLACKED-OUT NEWSROOM; 
HEADLINES OF THE MORNING DAILIES 



















I t was a crisis of light, and of darkness 
—the kind of event that brings out 
the best and the worst in people. Cer¬ 
tainly the 1965 blackout could never 
happen again, or so New Yorkers had 
thought! But something very much like 
it struck Wednesday the 13th, only this 
time it was frighteningly different. 
Through the long, sweaty night and 
most of the following day, the nation's 
largest city was powerless, lacking both 
the electricity on which it depends so 
heavily and any means to stop a ma¬ 
rauding minority of poor blacks and His- 
panics who, in severe contrast to 1965, 
went on a rampage, the first since the 
hot summer riots of the 1960s. They set 
hundreds of fires and looted thousands 
of stores, illuminating in a perverse way 
twelve years of change in the character 
of the city, and perhaps of the country. 

For a short while after the lights 
flickered out, most New Yorkers refused 
to believe that a crisis was at hand and 
gamely carried on. Broadway actors per¬ 
formed under the uncertain beams of 
flashlights held by stagehands; the nude 
cast of Oh! Calcutta /. unable to grope to 

THE BLACKOUT/COVER STORIES 


cy iRl^w Vork. city sent extra po¬ 
licemen and fire fighters to the ghettos, 
portable generators to hospitals, and set 
up banks of operators to handle citizens' 
calls for help. But His Honor, who at 
71 is running hard for a second term, 
also began searching for someone to 
blame. Without bothering to wait for the 
verdict of investigations ordered by him¬ 
self, Governor Hugh Carey and Pres¬ 
ident Carter, the mayor quickly zeroed 
in on Consolidated Edison Co., the 
company that New Yorkers love to hate 
(see Economy a Business). Declared 
Beame: “Con Ed's performance is, at the 
very best, gross negligence—and, at the 
worst, far more serious." Responded 
Con Ed Chairman Charles Luce; “It’s a 
little like saying, 'We'll have a fair trial 
before we hang the defendant.’ " 

Though the jury was still out, the 
trouble apparently began when light¬ 
ning struck not only twice but several 
times, knocking out crucial high-voltage 
lines feeding in from north of the city. 
This loss of power had a cascading ef¬ 
fect that brought down the city’s whole 
electric system. 


6$ deeirable boodic. ; cindipht yopiR 

man in Bedford-Stuyvesant with 300 
sink stoppers and another with a case 
of clothespins. Two young boys were 
spotted carrying away an end table. 
“Where’d you get that thing?” a cop 
shouted. “My momma give it to me 
—you can have it,” said one of the kids 
as they dropped their loot and dashed 
into a crowd that was happily watching 
a blazing furniture store. 

At Hearn’s department store in 
Brooklyn, youths stripped clothing from 
window mannequins, broke their limbs 
and scattered them on the floor. Said Mi¬ 
guel Ten, a Viet Nam veteran who stood 
guarding Amet’s Children's Wear store: 
“This reminds me of Pleiku in 1966. 
There was a war out here. And the man¬ 
nequins remind me of the dead people 
I saw in Nam without legs and arms.” 

At the Ace Pontiac showroom in 
The Bronx, looters smashed through a 
steel door and stole 50 new cars, valued 
at $250,000; they put the ignition wires 
together and drove off. Young men 
roamed East 14th Street in Manhattan, 
snatching women's purses. Adults toted 


MOHTOF TERROR 


THE UNITED STATES 


their dressing rooms, borrowed clothes 
from members of the audience and went 
home in cabs. Waiters at Manhattan res¬ 
taurants served patrons by candlelight. 
Buses were delayed only slightly by 
darkened traffic lights. Garbage trucks 
whined as usual on their nightly rounds. 
Mayor Abraham Beame, assuming, like 
many citizens, that a fuse had blown, ad- 
libbed a quip during a campaign speech 
at the Co-op City Traditional Synagogue 
in The Bronx. “See,” he said. “This is 
what you get for not paying your bills.” 

Gradually, however, the realization 
took over that the unthinkable had hap¬ 
pened: at 9:34 on one of the summer's 
most sweltering nights, air conditioners, 
elevators, subways, lights, water pumps 
—all the electric sinews of a great mod¬ 
ern city—had stopped. They would not 
work again for as long as 25 hours. The 
blackout was for smaller than that of 
1965—9 million people lost electricity 
in New York and the northern suburbs, 
v. 25 million people in eight states and 
two Canadian provinces twelve years 
ago. But the effects were nationwide. TV 
networks stopped broadcasting for sev¬ 
eral minutes. The flow of teletyped news 
from the A.P. and U.P.I. was interrupt¬ 
ed. then limped along under jury ngs 
(see THE PRESS). Wall Street's bonks, 
brokerages, and stock and commodities 
exchanges shut down for a day. 

Beame declared a state of emergen- 


Most New Yorkers, from silk-stock¬ 
ing districts to scabrous ghettos, re¬ 
sponded with neighborliness and even 
bravery. But what shocked the city, and 
much of the world, was that tens of thou¬ 
sands of blacks and Hispanics poured 
from their tenements and barrios —in 16 
areas—to produce an orgy of looting. In 
Brooklyn's Bedford-Stuyvesant ghetto, 
in Manhattan’s Harlem, in the South 
Bronx, the violence and plundering ap¬ 
proached the levels of the 1968 riots after 
the assassina tion of Martin Luther King 
Jr. The cry echoed through the ghettos: 
“It's Christmastime, it's Christmas¬ 
time!” But to Abe Beame, and count¬ 
less other New Yorkers of all races, it 
was “a night of terror.” 

R oving bands of determined men, 
women and even little children 
wrenched steel shutters and grilles 
from storefronts with crowbars, 
shattered plate-glass windows, scooped 
up everything they could carry, and de¬ 
stroyed what they could not. First they 
went for clothing, TV sets, jewelry, li¬ 
quor, when that was cleaned out, they 
picked up food, ftimitureand drugs. Said 
Frank Ross, a black police officer in 
Bedford-Stuyvesant: “It's like a fever 
struck them. They were out there with 
trucks, vans, trailers, everything that 
could roll.” 

Looters looked on anything movable 


shopping bags stuffed with steaks and 
roasts from a meat market on 125th 
Street in Harlem. At an appliance store 
on 105th Street, two boys about ten years 
old staggered along with a TV set, while 
a woman strolled by with three radios. 
“It's the night of the animals,” said Po¬ 
lice Sergeant Robert Murphy, who wore 
a Day-Glo blue riot helmet. “You grab 
four or five, and a hundred take their 
place. We come to a scene, and people 
who aren't looting whistle to warn the 
others. All we can do is chase people 
away from a store, and they just run to 
the next block, to the next store.” 

The arsonists were as busy as the 
looters. Firemen fought 1,037 blazes, six 
times the normal number, and received 
nearly 1,700 false alarms. They were set 
either to divert the attention of the cops 
or just for the ftin of it. When the fire¬ 
men showed up, their sirens screaming, 
the crowds pelted them with rocks and 
bottles. Of the fires, 65 were considered 
serious, including a store fire in Brook¬ 
lyn at which 22 firemen were hurt. An¬ 
other blaze began in a looted factory 
warehouse in Brooklyn, then leaped 
across the street to destroy four tene¬ 
ments and finally spread to two other 
houses. In all, 59 firemen were injured 
fighting the fires. 

One of New York’s worst-hit areas 
was a 14-block stretch of jewelry, doth* 
ing* appliance, foraiture and otter 
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THE FAMED SPARKLING SKYLINE OF MIDTOWN MANHATTAN DARKENED ABRUPTLY INTO GHOSTLY BEAUTY IN THIS TIME EXPOSURE, PA! 


PALMETTO STREET IN BEDFORD-STUYVESANT SWARMS WITH ACTIVITY AS SOME PEOPLE GO ABOUT THEIR BUSINESS WHILE LOOTERS CARRY AWAY G< 
























*&#$! storaakjng Broadly m the Bush- 
jjSMck section of Brooklyn. Reported 
^TIME’S Paul Witteman: “The evidence 


-of looting was numbing. As firemen 
fought blazes from cherrypickers, the 
looters went about their business virtu¬ 


ally unmolested. Occasionally they 
“ would step over to one of the fire trucks 
" and drink water from a running outlet. 
:t Some of the more enterprising looters 
; parked rented trucks on the side streets, 
.engines running, and loaded up with 
^couches, refrigerators, TV sets—the du- 
^rable goods that will sell most easily on 
' the black market. Periodically, when a 


Tumor swept through the pack that the 
police were coming, the looters would 
break and run. But the police, outnum¬ 
bered and fatigued, often did not try to 
chase them. When I left the area, it was 


burning, the flames taking what little 
the looters left behind ” 


After touring the ravaged South 
Bronx, Time Correspondent Mary Cro¬ 
nin reported: “Streams of black water 
from broken fire hydrants swept the res¬ 
idue of the looting into the middle of 


the streets. Burned-out delivery trucks, 
^spilling their seats onto the pavement, 
blocked doorways. Twisted steel grilles 
—some yanked from storefronts with 
trucks that were then filled with loot 


—lay across sidewalks In the new 
Fedco supermarket, shelves gleamed 
bare and white, while several inches of 


mashed produce, packages of squashed 
hamburger, rivers of melted ice cream, 


and broken CknUcg covered the ftoofs. 
The stench wd$ overpowering. Up to 300 
stares were cleaned out in the neighbor¬ 
hood, and the next morning sheets of 
plywood covered most of their smashed 
windows. Said Policeman John Fitzger¬ 
ald: ‘There are only cops and crooks left 
here now.’ ” 

In the South Bronx, along East Tre- 
mont Avenue, one of the few shopping 
areas left in the gutted slum, looters stole 
some $55,000 worth of goods from the 
huge R & M Furniture store. The next 
day its owner put out word that he woqld 
pay $25 for each TV set returned. Po¬ 
lice learned from a tipster that a man 
had stashed swag in his basement. The 
cops entered without a search warrant 
and reclaimed about $2,000 worth of fur¬ 
niture. One of the invading cops admit¬ 
ted later with a laugh: “Now I can be 
arrested for a violation.” 

« number of looters were robbed in 
turn by other thieves, who clawed 
and wrenched away their booty. 
When two men in Bushwick wea¬ 
rily set down a heavy box of shoes, a 
band of youths swooped in like vultures 
and made off with the prize. A teen-age 
girl on Manhattan’s upper West Side 
complained to friends that some boys 
had offered to help carry away clothes 
and radios, then had stolen them from 
her. Said she, with the skewed logic of 
the looters. “That’s just not right. They 
shouldn't have done that.” 


. MM 'on tliv 
looters, but othert wer6 outraged by 
what they saw. Complained a black man '■ 
in East Harlem: “The shop owners don’t 
live here, but the people who work for 
them do. They run these stores out, and 
they run out the few jobs in this neigh¬ 
borhood. The lights are gonna come 
back on, but what about the jobs?” A 
man in his 30s bitterly taunted maraud¬ 
ing teen-agers. “ Vou dumb niggers. You 
get busted, you get hurt for a pair of 
sneakers. You’re dumb, niggers. You’re 
dumb. Sneakers. Christ!” 

Shouted another man at a gang of 
teen-agers who had looted a drugstore: 
“If my mother gets sick in the night and 
needs her nitroglycerin, where am I gon¬ 
na go? Maybe you don't care, but where 
am I supposed to buy my pills?” Next 
morning, a young woman walked along 
Third Avenue, desperately looking for 
any food store that might be open and 
unlooted. “I’m trying to buy some 
bread,” she said. “I can’t find none.” 

Stores owned by blacks and Hispan- 
ics suffered the same fate as those op¬ 
erated by whites. In Brooklyn, the Fort 
Green cooperative supermarket—set up 
by low-income blacks after the 1968 
riots—was stripped bare. The store had 
no steel window guards because, said 
Manager Clifford Thomas, “we thought 
we were part of the community. We were 
wrong.” 

In many neighborhoods, however, 
residents joined to protect the property. 


LOOKING FOR A REASON 


On the morning after the looting 
orgy, the Spanish-language newspaper 
El Diario front-paged in huge type the 
question that was on nearly every New 
Yorker's mind: /.PCJR QUE 7 (Why 7 ) 

What had sparked the plunder 7 
What had changed since that placid 
blackout night of 1965? Doubtless the 
'heat and humidity made some differ¬ 
ence. in 1965 the power failed on a pleas¬ 
antly cool evening in November But 
much more had changed in a dozen 
* years. Respect for law and authority has 
^declined; thieves often go unpunished; 
crime and violence stalk the slums. So, 
. of course, does poverty. Unemployment 
among young ghetto blacks is as high 
as 40%, v. more than 20% in 1965. 

■ 

> Close to half of American black fam¬ 
ilies have advanced to the middle class, 
hut their rise has only increased the frus¬ 
tration of an underclass that sees no way 
up. Says Harvard Social Psychologist 
Robert Bales: “When economic condi¬ 
tions get better, those who are left be¬ 
hind get angrier.” Before their eyes 
dance television programs and commer¬ 
cials that show everybody enjoying a 
cornucopia of consumer goods—as if ev- 
erybody should have them as a natural 


right. They feel no stake m a society 
that seems to deny them the opportu¬ 
nity to acquire those goods Northwest¬ 
ern Political Scientist Ted Gurr. co-au¬ 
thor of the 1969 Eisenhower Commis¬ 
sion report on violence in America, 
argues that “the poor, and especially 
poor blacks, don’t share our middle-class 
values for other people's property. The 
goods were there for the taking.” 

Many black and Hispanic leaders 
read in the looting a message to the na¬ 
tion. Says Educator Kenneth Clark: 
“We have reduced the people of the 
ghetto to the point where they function 
on the level of predatory animals.” Adds 
U.N. Ambassador Andrew Young: “If 
you turn the lights out, folks will steal. 
They'll do that especially if they're hun¬ 
gry ” That went a bit far—even in the 
ghetto, few Americans do not have 
enough to eat. 

Psychologist Morton Bard of the 
Graduate Center of New York's City 
University regarded the pillage as “a 
Robin Hood-type of thing—steal from 
the rich and give to the poor.” But the 
explanation that leans on real and per¬ 
ceived deprivation goes only so far. It is 
by no means clear that most of the loot¬ 
ers were the neediest. There was an el¬ 


ement of glee, perhaps of revenge, of a 
mob gone wild. Says Bard “The looting 
had a quality of madness. I cannot be¬ 
lieve that they cleaned out a store of 
prayer shawls and Bibles.” Adds Ernest 
Dichter, a noted behavioral psycholo¬ 
gist- “It was just like Lord, of the Flies. 
People resort to savage behavior when 
the brakes of civilization fail.” 

Harvard Social Psychologist Thom¬ 
as Pettigrew was impressed by the lack 
of ideology in the looting—a striking 
contrast to the 1960s riots. Says he: 
“When the lights went out, there was a 
free-for-all, an individualistic phenom¬ 
enon in which everyone gets what he or 
she can get.” Declared Futurist Herman 
Kahn, director of the Hudson Institute: 
“They have no idea of what moral stan¬ 
dards are. This 'suppressed rage’ idea is 
crap. This kind of reasoning will make 
the same thing happen all over again.” 
■ 

Like most other experts, Harvard 
Sociologist Talcott Parsons is “skepti¬ 
cal” that the pillage in New York would 
set off a new nationwide wave of dis¬ 
turbances. But behaviorists generally be¬ 
lieve that, given a similar combination 
of total darkness, blistering heat and 
simmering anger on the part of an un¬ 
derclass. much the same kind of riotous 
looting could erupt in almost any other 
city in the U S 






DISTRAUGHT OWNER AT SHOE STORE LEFT RAVAGED ON MANHATTAN'S UPPER WEST SIDE 

From the ghettos, cries of "It's Christmastime, it's C hristmastimel" 


Reported Time’s Lou Dolinar: “In 
Brooklyn's middle-class Clinton Hill, 
black, white and Hispanic homeowners 
sat on their stoops, sharing cigarettes, 
candles and flashlights, and occasionally 
pulling up crabgrass to pass the weary 
hours before dawn Half a dozen teen¬ 
age Italians, armed with baseball bats 
and iron pipes, helped merchants guard 
a five-block section of Myrtle Avenue 
in Brooklyn. At an A. & P. supermarket 
in Brooklyn, a burly, 6-ft. 8-in. Jamai¬ 
can security guard brandished a pearl- 
handled machete and, with four clerks 
and the manager, chased away a gang 
of 30 youths” Many owners armed 
themselves with pistols, rifles or shot¬ 
guns and sat up ail night by candlelight 
in their stores. Surprisingly few shots 
were fired. Indeed, there were remark¬ 
ably few fatalities during the disturb¬ 
ances: three people died in fires, and in 
Brooklyn, a drugstore owner gunned 
down a man who was brandishing a 
crowbar at him while leading 30 youths 
post the store’s accordion-like security 
fence. 

E ugene Riback, the owner of Har¬ 
lem’s Simon Furniture Co., took 
stock of his wrecked four-story 
store, behind the protective armor 
of private guards toting pistols and 
leashing attack dogs. Two brazen thieves 
ran in, grabbed a washing machine and 
headed to the street. One of the guards 
pointed his gun at a looter’s head, three 
feet away. The intruder snarled: “You 
either kill me or 1 go out the door 
' with the washer.” He kept going, and 


the security man sheathed his gun. 

On Utica Avenue in Brooklyn, Er¬ 
nie Btye, a black man, stayed at his tai¬ 
lor shop all night long, grasping a gun, 
his German shepherd at his heels. A 
gang of men began to menace him. He 
cried out: “If you shoot me, my dog will 
get you!” They closed in relentlessly. 
Blye shouted again: “1 got ten cans of 
potash upstairs! I'm goin* upstairs now! 
I blind you, you come up the stairs after 
me! I blind you!” The crowd left him 
alone. 

Many looters seemed scarcely aware 
that they were stealing. Said one of two 
black boys standing outside a stripped 
bicycle shop near Columbia University: 
“We’re just out shopping with our par¬ 
ents. This is better than going to 
Macy’s.” Some blacks resented all the 
fuss over the looting. Said Lorraine, 14, 
who had helped plunder a drugstore in 
East Harlem: “It gets dark here every 
night. Every night stores get broke into, 
every night people get mugged, every 
night you scared on the street. But 
nobody pays no attention until a black¬ 
out comes.” 

A few boasted of their thefts. P.F., 
a 28-year-old Hispanic in Harlem, 
sounded like a shipping clerk reading 
off an invoice list as he told Time Writ¬ 
er BJ Phillips: “Well, I got a stereo 
worth $400, a dining room set that said 
$600 in the window, and some bedroom 
furniture, but not a whole suite. I got 
some tennis shoes, and a few things from 
the jewelry store, but I got there too late 
for anything really good. I got it all done 
in half an hour, that’s hc)w quick I was 



working.” He paused to add itailuft 
“Pd put the total somewhere between 
$3,200 and $3,500 ” Any remorse? “I’ve 
got three kids and I don’t have no job. I 
had the opportunity to rob and I robbed. 
I’d do it again. I don’t feel bad about 
it.” 

Others offered strained justifica¬ 
tions. Said a young woman who called 
herself Afreeka Omfree: “It’s really sort 
of beautiful. Everybody is out on the 
streets together. There’s sort of a party 
atmosphere.” Declared a young man in 
Bushwick: “Prices have gone too high* 
Now we’re going to have no prices. 
When we get done, there ain’t gonna be 
no more Broadway.” Said a man in his 
30s, grasping a wine bottle in one hand 
and a TV set in another: “You take your 
chance when you get a chance.” Added 
Gino, 19, a father of two: “We’re poor, 
and this is our way of getting rich.” 


T he Rev. Vincent Gallo, an activist 
Catholic priest, summed up the 
attitudes of people roaming his 
Bedford-Stuyvesant neighborhood. 
"When the lights went out, people just 
said, ’Here’s our chance to get back at 
the mothers who have been ripping us 
off.’ There also was a herd mentality, 
and many of the kids were egged on by 
adults who said, ’Hey, go get me this. 
Hey, go get me that.’ ” 

Whatever the cause of the looting, 
New York’s massive show of police 
force, and the cops’ restraint, helped 
keep the nightmare from becoming even 
worse or continuing after the lights went 
back on Thursday. Canceling all leaves* 
the department mustered about 8,000 of 
its 26,000-person force, twice the num¬ 
ber that would normally have been on 
duty. 

Ever since the student uprisings at 
Columbia University a decade ago, New 
York cops have been instructed not to 
beat or shoot at rioters. Said Deputy 
Commissioner Francis J. McLoughlin 
last week: “They were under orders to 
break up unruly crowds or looters by 
charging with their night sticks but not 
shooting over their heads.” The cops, 
were responsible for few beatings, no in¬ 
discriminate shooting and no killings. 
About 18 policemen suffered serious 


uyunes. 

Reported Time Correspondent Jack 
White, who covered the 1968 racial 
uprising in Washington, D.C.: “The 
cops have learned a lot about riot con¬ 
trol in the last decade. In the past, of~ 
ficers hopelessly outnumbered by angry 
crowds frequently fired on them and in¬ 
creased their anger. But in New York, 
large numbers of calm, well-disciplined 
officers avoided adding to the violence. 
In Bedford-Stuyvesant, for example, the 
situation gradually came under control 
as enough police arrived to station four 
or five cops on every comer of the most 
troubled area, while other cops prowled 
in marked and unmarked cars. One 
worn-out sergeant told me; ‘My a$a is 
nwnp ftpd jny shoulder* 


i. i.V V^K." .'sii.iH 




PATEK PHILIPPE 

Ennobled by the craftsman's touch. 


In recent years, Patek Philippe has chosen to display 
its prestigious creations in the international editions of 
TIME, especially the distinctive Golden Ellipse models 
featuring 18 kt. blue colored gold. 

Small wonder. TIME'S affluent audience provides 
the precise market Patek Philippe is interested in reach¬ 
ing and at a remarkably reasonable cost. 

It has proven to be an 18-kt. arrangement. 
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Fill out this coupon 
and save a child 

Just by completing this simple questionnaire, you can befriend a needy child through Save the 
Children Federation. For only fifty-two cents a day, your money, combined with that of other 
sponsors, can breathe new life into an impoverished village... help hard-working people in their 
fight for dignity...turn despair into hope for a child who has known only disaster. Fifty-two 
cents may not buy much where you live. But for the poorest of the poor where the need is so 
desperate, it can work miracles. ^ b^meRJEE tiifpc 

My Name is:_ U. Moh ani / » St, _ 

Utiarpaha ; hooghly). 


_ Moh an i / * 

UrrARPAHA ?;;:2 


Tell us how you want to help, by answering these questions: 


1. What geographical area are 
you interested in? 

Urgent need exists in all the areas listed below. Select an 
area, or let us assign a child where the need is greatest. 


□ Where the need 
is greatest 

□ Appalachia 
(U.S.) 

□ Bangladesh 

□ Chicano (U.S.) 

□ Colombia 


□ Dominican 
Republic 

□ Honduras 

□ Indian (Latin 
America) 

Cl Indian (U.S) 
U Indonesia 


□ Inner Cities 
(U.S.) 

□ Israel 

□ Korea 

□ Lebanon 
LJ Mexico 

□ Rural South (U.S.) 


2. Any sex or age preference? 

If so, our personnel who are familiar with conditions in 
the area you have chosen will select a child in accordance 
with your wishes. 

□ Boy □ Girl n No preference 


Age □ 4 to 7 □ 8 to 12 D No | 

3. Would you like a picture of your 
sponsored child? 

Shortly after assignment is made, we can 
send you a photograph and brief personal 
history, if you desire. 

□ Yes □ No A 

4. Would you like to M 

correspond with your 
sponsored child? 

If desired, correspondence can 
help build a meaningful 
one-to-one relationship. 

Translations, where necessary, 
are supplied by Save Mm 

the Children Federation. 


□ No preference 


5. Would you like information about 
the child’9 community? 

Several times a year you can receive detailed reports on 
the activities and projects being undertaken in the com¬ 
munity to benefit your sponsored child. Would you like to 
receive such information? 

□ Yes □ No 

6. How do you wish to send your payment? 

□ Monthly, $16 □ Semi-annually, $96 

□ Quarterly, $48 □ Annually, $192 

Enclosed is my first payment: $_ 

7. Do you wish verification of Save the 
Children Federation credentials? 

Save the Children is indeed proud of the handling of its 
funds. An exceptionally large percentage (78.1%) of 
each tax deductible dollar you donate is used for direct 
aid and supporting program services. Due to volunteered 
time, labor and materials, your donation pro- 
vides your sponsored child with benefits 
worth many times your total gift. An inform- 
ative annual report and audit statement 
are available upon request. 

□ Yes a No 

’ Ak 8. Would you rather make a 
contribution than become 
fs s sasr a gK a sponsor of an individual 
A. A child at this time? 

if% ‘ : □ Yes, enclosed is my 

|S|£* contribution of $- 

□ Check here for general In- 

' formation about our unique 

programs for aiding impov- 
•' '••••’ JW erisned children. 


SAVE fHBCHILDfflW 

^ m -4$ Wilton Road, Wostport, Conn 




YOUR SPONSORSHIP 
PAYMENTS AND 
CONTRIBUTIONS ARE 
INCOME TAX DEDUCTIBLE. 


iDERATION 


tops you for caring enough! 


M 0 $*»Qf of Vm Welfare jpuf the Council of Voluntary Agajtf^for Foreign Service. 





ffiamtfdmg with five other men in a Pon¬ 
tine Tempest.’ But it worked. As ten¬ 
sions eased, the police avoided making 
arrests as much as possible to help cool 
things off.” 

Sometime* looters were let go with 
a warning. One experienced pair of 26- 
year-old cops, with modish long hair and 
sideburns, spun around Bedford-Stuyve- 
sant in a battered 1970 Dodge painted 
to look like a gypsy taxi. They spied a 
young boy carrying a big box. The fright¬ 
ened kid dropped the carton, and glass 
tinkled. “What’s in the box, Johnny?” 
asked one of the policemen. “Booze, 
man, liquor,” replied the kid “Where’d 
you get it, Johnny?” “I bought it. man, 
paid money for it.” The cop peered into 
the box and saw the markings of a new¬ 
ly looted liquor store on broken bottles. 
Then both policemen advised the kid 
to “take the box and go home. And by 
the way, maybe you can do us a favor 
some time.” 

But arrests were common. Officers 
collared more than 3,500 people be¬ 
tween the time the blackout struck and 
7:40 a.m. Friday, when Beame declared 
the emergency over. The figure was 
about eight times the number of arrests 
in the riots of 1964 and 1968. 

T he city’s courts and prisons were 
swamped. At Beame’s urging, pros¬ 
ecutors refused to plea bargain with 
suspected looters and arsonists or 
agree to release them without bail. As a 
result, police station houses and court¬ 
house holding pens were lammed with 
prisoners—up to ten in small cells de¬ 
signed to hold one person. 

At the Manhattan criminal court, 
some prisoners shouted protests against 
the heat and overcrowding. To handle 
the overflow, the city reopened the 
Tombs, a Manhattan jail that had been 
closed by federal court order in 1974 as 
too decrepit. Feeding the prisoners was 
a serious problem at first because most 
restaurants had closed for lack of elec¬ 
tricity. Many families brought food to 
relatives behind bars. Others subsisted 
on coffee and rolls. 

As evening fell on Thursday, the 
ghettos gradually returned to normal 
On some streets there was almost a sense 
of camaraderie between the cops and 
the black and Hispanic youths Some of 
the officers in Bedford-Sluyvesant 
swung their Jong riot sticks like golf 
clubs, sending tin cans and other debris 
flying out of the gutter. “Hey, man,” 
called out a black youngster with a 
chuckle, “your grip is all wrong ” In the 
South Bronx, a brightly lit Ferns wheel 
slowly revolved in the night sky, its two- 
passenger chairs filled. Sporting shiny 
new Adidas jogging shoes, a young teen¬ 
age boy in Harlem said with a trace of 
wistfulness: “Christmas is over.” 

For the owners of the 2,000 stores 
that were plundered, Thursday was a 
day of reckoning their losses. It was a 
day pf sweeping up debris, nailing ply¬ 
wood- across jagged broken windows 



BROOKLYN JEWISH HOSPITAL SURGEONS WORKING UNDER SPOTLIGHTS IN PARKING LOT 

Cleaning and slitching wounds thaf were mostly caused by knives and glass . 


and pondering whether to reopen Alan 
Rubin, owner of the Radio Clinic dis¬ 
count center on Manhattan's upper 
West Side, told a reporter: “I’m respon¬ 
sible for 25 families—the families of the 
people who work for me. What’s going 
to happen to them if 1 pull out? As bad 
as I got hit, there are other guys who 
got wiped out. What's going to happen 
if they can’t reopen?” 

Those willing to reopen were eligi¬ 
ble for low-interest loans of up to $500,- 
000 from the Small Business Adminis¬ 
tration. More than 400 store owners 
asked for information about the loans, 
but many others were skeptical They 
said that they had been stripped bare 
and demolished, that all they had 
worked and saved for over the years was 
gone, that n was financially and emo¬ 
tionally impossible for them to start 
again. Declared Stanley Schatel, owner 
of Nice & Pretty, a badly damaged 
sportswear store in Brooklyn “Get a 
loan? Are you crazy? You think any¬ 
body in his rightful mind would want 
to get back to this neighborhood?” Yet 
quite a few merchants were thinking of 
doing just that. “I have to pay off the 
creditors,” said Gary Apfel, owner of 
Lee’s Store, a men’s clothing store in 
Harlem. “I want to close, but 1 can’t af¬ 
ford to close.” 

More people than just store owners 
had to make fresh starts on the morn¬ 
ing after the night of darkness. Rose Ste¬ 
vens, an elderly widow, wandered weep¬ 
ing down Broadway in Brooklyn, 
looking for a new place to live after 


spending the night alone in her $$7-a- 
month apartment above a meat market 
that had been burned out by vandals. 
“I wish 1 died,” she cried. “I’m almost 
70 years old, and I have no place to go.” 

Many black and Hispanic leaders 
across the country were dismayed by the 
rioting. In a typical comment, • Carlos 
Castro, president of Chicago’s Puerto 
Rican United Front, noted that the 
plunderers were poor and lived in slum 
housing, though he said of the violence: 
“You can’t justify it.” So far, there were 
no signs of a white backlash, even 
though many broadcast and newspaper 
accounts of the power failure empha¬ 
sized the disorders. Sample headline 
from the Los Angeles Times ; crTY’S 
PRIDE IN ITSELF GOES DIM IN THE 
blackout. Newspapers abroad also fo¬ 
cused on the looting. A headline from 
Tokyo’s Mainichi Shirnbun: PANIC 
GRIPS NEW YORK; from West Germa¬ 
ny’s Bild Zeitung: NEW YORK’S BLOOD¬ 
IEST NIGHT; from London’s Daily Ex¬ 
press. THE NAKED CITY. 

N onetheless, the overwhelming ma¬ 
jority of New Yorkers and visitors 
responded to the crisis with some 
of the same good humor and will¬ 
ingness to help each other that they had 
exhibited twelve years earlier. At 
Beame’s request, stores, banks and most 
offices closed, reducing traffic on the 
city’s strceis. At the intersection of Park 
Avenue and 79th Street in Manhattan, 
an athletic young man wearing a cape 
and holding a pink flare controlled traf- 
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file likea matador handling a byli. On 
the other side of the island, traffic was di¬ 
rected on Riverside Drive by David Ep¬ 
stein, 17. He joked: “My mother told 
me to go out and play in the traffic, and 
here I am." Sixteen passers-by turned 
Coney Island's 150-fL-high Wonder 
Wheel by hand, enabling stranded rid¬ 
ers to reach the ground. 

Most of the city's 17 hospitals 
switched smoothly to emergency gener¬ 
ators But Bellevue’s back-up system 
failed, and doctors and nurses had to 
squeeze bags of air with their hands to 
keep several patients alive until resus- 


NEW YORK MAYOR ABRAHAM BEAMS UNWINDING 

An emergency and a hunt for blame. 

citators could be turned on again. When 
back-up generators broke down at 
Brooklyn's Jewish Hospital and Medical 
Center, about 100 people had their 
wounds- -mostly cuts from knives and 
broken glass -cleaned and stitched at 
a makeshift field hospital set up in 
the parking lot under high-intensity 
spotlights powered by fire-department 
equipment 

Hotels were jammed with tourists, 
conventioneers and suburbanites who 
could not make it home because the clec- 
tric-powered commuter trains were out. 

At the Algonquin, guests were unable 
to get into their rooms for an hour be¬ 
cause the doors lock electronically. 
Many spent the night partying at the 
round tables in the dining room that 
was made famous by Robert Benchley 
and Dorothy Parker. At the New York 
Hilton, switchboard operators phoned 
each room to tell guests that two can- 

m . .. 


dies were in every bumu-^fiXtures 
since the 1965 blackout. The hotel of¬ 
fered free coffee and food through the 
night to hundreds of people who milled 
through the lobby; employees clambered 
up the stairs each hour with food for 
the guests on the upper floors. "Alors. 
c est extraordinaire!" exclaimed a Swiss 
tourist, Irene Baillod, after trudging 
down from her 39th-floor room only to 
And that she had left behind flash- 
cubes for her camera. 

Some 500 diners at Windows on the 
World, the restaurant on the 107th floor 
of the World Trade Center, finished 
their meals by candlelight and 
rode to the ground on a service el¬ 
evator that was served by an 
emergency generator. But 35 peo¬ 
ple were stranded for the night on 
the 86th-floor observation deck of 
the Empire State Building. After 
a free breakfast provided by the 
building’s management, half of 
them walked down the stairs to 
the ground, while the others wait¬ 
ed until the elevators began op¬ 
erating again Thursday afternoon. 

n Broadway, Tom Courte¬ 
nay continued in Otherwise 
Engaged by flashlight, with 
an actor shouting “Brring!” 
when a phone was supposed to 
ring and humming the overture to 
Wagner's Parsifal in place of a re¬ 
cording. About a quarter of the 
2,000 people who were watching 
the stage show Salute to New York 
City stayed on at Radio City Mu¬ 
sic Hall after the lights went out, 
snacking on pretzels and Italian 
ices bought from street vendors 
who crowded into the foyer. At 
Shea Stadium, play stopped in the 
sixth inning, with the Chicago 
Cubs leading the New York Mets 
2 to 1. For about 45 minutes, the 
22,000 fans sang along with Or¬ 
ganist Jane Jarvis; to take their 
minds off the heat, she played 
White Christmas. 

Doormen at some high-rise build¬ 
ings gave tenants candles and flashlights 
to help them climb to their apartments, 
but others groped in the dark. Anyone 
living on the upper floors was without 
water because pumps had stopped and 
rooftop tanks were quickly emptied. 
Some people preferred to bed down in 
the lobbies or walk the streets. Others 
sat in their cars, listening to the news 
—any news about the blackout. 

Few bars remained open, and they 
were packed with thirsty people even 
though their ice supplies were rapidly 
melting. Said one woman who had vis¬ 
ited three other bars before she stopped 
at P. J. Clarke’s, a well-known East Side 
watering place: “We’re typical New 
Yorkers. We’re going to get smashed.” 
At Elaine’s restaurant on Manhattan’s 
upper East Side, tables were moved out¬ 
doors for a block party. The guests in¬ 
cluded Woody Alton, AJ Pacino, Andy 




Warhol and Designer Calvin Rtoin. At 
One Fifth, a Greenwich Village' restau¬ 
rant decorated with fittibgs Rom the 
cruise ship R.M.S. Caronia, a patron 
quipped: “We’ve hit an iceberg.” Pia¬ 
nist Nat Jones scrounged a candle to 
light his keyboard and played It Ain’t 
Necessarily So. Unfortunately, it was. 

There was some fast free enterprise 
—and some gouging. At a fancy East 
Side high-rise apartment building one 
block from Grade Mansion, the mayor's 
residence, two boys with flashlights of¬ 
fered to escort people up the stairs at $1 
each. Some cabbies cruised with their 
off-duty lights on, trying to negotiate 
high-priced deals, charging as much as 
$50 for the trip from Shea Stadium to 
Manhattan, which normally costs about 
$10. Cold cans of beer and soda went for 
$3 in Forest Hills, Queens. An ice-cream 
vendor in Greenwich Village did a brisk 
business. As the temperature in his re¬ 
frigerated case dropped, so did his prices 
—until he finally gave away free but 
slightly soggy cones. 

The cost to New York is more dif¬ 
ficult to reckon. There was no official 
estimate of the loss, but some city 
officials thought the total—including 
damage to buildings and theft of their 
contents—might be a staggering $1 bil¬ 
lion or more. Because of the blackout, 
the city lost $4 million in tax revenue 
and had to pay $5 million in overtime 
to policemen and firemen. Estimates of 
business losses—beyond the looting 
—included up*to $15 million in lost bro¬ 
kerage commissions for Wall Street and 
$20 million for retail stores. 

Most of these could be made up lat¬ 
er, when banks, brokerages and other 
businesses reopened. But the far more 
important price cannot be tallied. What 
had the city lost in terms of morale and 
image? Deputy Mayor Osborn Elliott, in 
charge of keeping old jobs in the city and 
bringing in new ones, announced the 
blackout at least had not caused a group 
of oil suppliers from Houston and New, 
Orleans to drop consideration of moving 
some of their offices to the city. But how 
many businessmen thought of moving 
out? How many will become more diffi¬ 
cult to sell on moving in? At best, El¬ 
liott’s job has been a holding action, an<E 
last week’s crisis, he said with great un f 
derstatement, “doesn’t help.’’ 

S peaking of the emergency proce¬ 
dures that were supposed to have 
kept the electricity from failing. 
Federal Power Commission 
Chairman Richard Dunham remarked, 
“Quite obviously something didn’t fit.” 
The same might be said of the city’s 
comity of neighborhoods, the uneasy 
web that both binds and separates rich 
and poor, white and nonwhite. As in all 
big-city riots, the chief victims of the 
long hours of darkness were the people 
who live in the devastated ghettos and 
have no other place to go. No amount 
of booty can compensate the looters, for 
what they h*ve lost. 
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...because most of them belong to Ran Am. 


In 1970 Pan Am introduced 747 service 
lo the Pacific and today, we have the largest 
fleet of 747's crossing it. Our exclusive 
nonstop 747SP from Tokyo to Los Angeles 
and Sydney to San Francisco is the fastest 
service between two points. 

No matter where you board a Pan Am 747, 
you'll find we're the only airline that 

E rovides four entrees in First Class and 
ipper Deck Dining on select flights. 


We also offer a choice of two movies and 
a wide selection of stereo music for your 
listening pleasure. 

The planes may belong to us, but the flights 
belong to you. 



Experience makes the difference. 

















How could a power system that 
many people thought was made fail-safe 
after the Northeast’s great 1965 black¬ 
out plunge New York City into helpless 
darkness once again? It may take 
months of investigation to get the com¬ 
plete answer. But at week's end, an out¬ 
line of the falling-domino sequence of 
failures that led to the total collapse had 
begun to emerge. 

Like other major utilities in the U S. 
and Canada, New York s embattled 
Consolidated Edison Co. (see Economy 
& Business) not only has its own elec¬ 
trical generating plants but is plugged 
into a larger regional pool of power pro¬ 
ducers. Depending on the electricity 
needs of its 9 million customers in New 
York City and neighboring Westchester 
County, Con Ed can either I) rely large¬ 
ly on its own generators, or 2) buy power 
from neighboring utilities if the load—or 
demand from its users—is high, or 3) 
sell off surplus electricity to other com¬ 


panies. Yet those choices are complicat¬ 
ed by another fact: electrical energy can¬ 
not economically be stored. Even a 
relatively small variation in load in one 
part of the system must be quickly com¬ 
pensated for elsewhere along the line. 
Indeed, the decisions of controllers to 
buy or sell electricity, or to switch in ad¬ 
ditional generators, require such split- 
second timing and are so complex that 
large utilities like Con Ed have increas¬ 
ingly computerized their operations 
On the night of the blackout, the 
New York metropolitan area was swel¬ 
tering under a blanket of hot, humid air. 
With air conditioners whirring every¬ 
where and electrical load high—though 
still far below the levels expected later 
this summer—Con Ed was importing 
from neighboring utilities about one- 
third of the electricity it was delivering 
to its customers. That in itself was not 
unusual. In the battle to keep its rates 
from soaring even higher. Con Ed has 


lately been buying more atfel more elec* 
tricity from nearby companies that can 
provide cheaper power. Yet what made 
Con Ed especially vulnerable that sog¬ 
gy evening was a series of highly im¬ 
probable natural events—"acts of God,” 
as one spokesman called them. 

A severe summer thunderstorm had 
just swept across the green suburban 
hills of northern Westchester in the vi¬ 
cinity of the Indian Point No. 3 nuclear 
power plant overlooking the Hudson 
River. At 8:37 p.m. f according to Con 
Ed’s preliminary analysis, flashes of 
lightning knocked out two 345-kilovolt 
lines. That immediately cut off all the 
electricity from the 900-megawatt Indi¬ 
an Point facility, and the nuclear plant 
was promptly and safely shut down. 
Then, while duty officers at Con Ed’s 
main control center in Manhattan—a 
huge, dispLfy-fillcd room somewhat like 
Mission Control in Houston—scram¬ 
bled to make up for the power loss, light¬ 
ning struck again. At 8.56 p.m. bolts 
knocked out two more upstate 345-ki- 
lovolt lines in Westchester that bring in 
power from upstate New York and New 
England. Three minutes later, lightning 
knocked out yet another line. Worse 
still, circuit breakers designed to reset 
automatically after the enormous vol¬ 
tage surge caused by a lightning bolt ap¬ 
parently failed to close. By now the util¬ 
ity had suffered a massive loss of some 
2,000 megawatts—more than a third of 
its electrical load that night. 

I n the past, this deficit might have kay- 
oed the entire Con Ed system and 
blacked out nearby areas as well. But 
safety devices and procedures adopt¬ 
ed after the 1965 blackout automatically 
went into action—at first reducing vol¬ 
tages supplied to customers by 5%, then 
by 8%. Lights flickered and television 
pictures shrank. Still, the maneuver tem¬ 
porarily staved off the complete shut¬ 
downs that the devices would otherwise 
have ordered to protect the generators 
and transformers from being burned out 
by dangerous overloads. 

The voltage reduction also gave the 
control center time to call upon other 
power plants in the city to feed in more 
electricity. By revving up their turbines, 
they were quickly able to make up about 
1,000 megawatts. Still, that was hardly 
enough. So the computers, acting on pre¬ 
programmed instructions, made a cal¬ 
culated trade-off: to keep the city’s vital 
subways, hospitals, elevators and other 
services running, they began "shedding 
load”- reducing electrical demand—by 
blacking out several less populated sub¬ 
urban bedroom communities in West¬ 
chester. Presumably, that would give 
Con Ed controllers time to call in more 
energy from elsewhere. 

For a few minutes, the stratagem 
worked. But a new problem developed 
on the utility’s eastern flank. Because 
Con Ed’s great drain of power was over¬ 
heating their connecting cables, the 
neighboring Long Island Lightihg Co 












SUPPORTERS OF ANTINUCLEAR CLAMSHELL ALLIANCE MARCHING IN PROTEST OVER GENERATOR CONSTRUCTION AT SEABROOK. N.H. 


CM IT MPPEW ELSEWHERE? 


unplugged from the system. That left 
Con Ed with only three major sources 
of electricity: its often troublesome 
1,000-megawatt ‘Big Allis” (for Allis- 
Chatmers) generator in the borough of 
Queens and two remaining out-of-state 
links—one to New Jersey’s Public Ser¬ 
vice Gas & Electric Co , the other to up¬ 
state and New England utilities 

Incredibly, at about 9 27, still more 
lightning in Westchester cut off Con 
Ed's last remaining hookup to the north. 
Moments later, as they staggered under 
this additional demand. Big Allis was 
shut off by its automatic switches, and 
New Jersey also cut itself free. Thus the 
city was isolated from any outside sourc¬ 
es of power because of the very safety ar¬ 
rangements made after the 1965 black¬ 
out. Only a handful of small local power 
stations were left to meet the over¬ 
whelming electrical load By 9:41 even 
the last of these shut off. 

The breakdown took little more 
than an hour, but the restoration of 
power was far more tedious. Though the 
equipment itself was undamaged, pro¬ 
tective circuit breakers—many of them 
underground—automatically tripped 
and had to be individually examined 
and reset. In addition, since 1965, Con 
Ed has shut down several of its old local 
coal-fired plants. Thus it is forced to 
draw on generators far outside the city 
that are more difficult to reconnect into 
the system. Finally, no more than a sin¬ 
gle section of the city could be powered 
up at a time for fear of a new overload, 
(n all. it was 25 hours before all the 
equipment could be brought back on line 
and the lights came on again 

Could the disaster have been avert¬ 
ed? In the immediate post-mortems 
after the blackout, some critics suggest¬ 
ed that Con Ed should have appealed 
to the public to shut off appliances, thus 
reducing load on the overburdened sys¬ 
tem. But could the message have got out 
quickly enough—and would the city 
have responded? Others wondered why 
the controllers did not react more vig¬ 
orously by blacking out more areas soon¬ 
er to save the overall system. Some even 
suspected that there might be an undis¬ 
covered yet crucial flaw in the network’s 
design or equipment. As investigators 
explore these and other nagging ques¬ 
tions about New York’s calamity, every 
major utility in the country will be care¬ 
fully listening to the answers. 


Outside New York, there were quite 
a few cocky power company executives 
who said about the possibility of black¬ 
outs. “No, it can V happen here.” There 
were some who pooh-poohed Consoli¬ 
dated Edison’s “act of God” explanation 
as unconvincing. There were a number 
who blamed Con Ed's own defects and 
described with pride the supenor safety 
features of their own systems. Yet on 
closer consideration, few power execu¬ 
tives were willing to say flatly—and pub¬ 
licly—that they could offer ironclad se¬ 
curity against the same sort of failure. 

Systems from Boston to Los Ange¬ 
les protect themselves with tie-ins to 
multistate power pools and with auto¬ 
matic “load shedding” controls that 
temporarily cut off some customers 
when overloads threaten. Yet New York 
too relied on those devices, and they 
were not enough. 

Of course some of New York 's prob¬ 
lems are unique Nowhere else in the 
U S is power failure likely to last as long 
as 25 hours; New York has more un¬ 
derground cable than any other system 
— 80.837 miles of it—and it obviously 
requires more time to repair than do sur¬ 
face lines. And because each section of 
Manhattan's power grid sucks as much 
power as a small city, the restoration of 
power in each neighborhood had to pro¬ 
ceed slowly and carefully to avoid sud¬ 
den overloads on the system. Earlier this 
month, when fire destroyed an electric 
cable m St. Louis, it took only eight hours 
to restore power to the 40-block down¬ 
town area. 

P ower lines travel into most cities 
from several directions, but all the 
major cables connecting Con Ed 
to other pools of electric power run 
in a single corridor from the north. Last 
week a storm apparently knocked out 
all eight of these lines within an hour. 
Says an executive of Chicago's Com¬ 
monwealth Edison: “If a major line goes 
out here, we can interchange a lot more 
easily and flexibly.” One reason for the 
difference: Commonwealth Edison can 
more readily obtain right-of-way for 
power lines in Midwestern farmlands 
than can Con Ed in the crowded East¬ 
ern Megalopolis. 


NUCLEAR PLANT AT HAODAM NECK, CONN. 
"The reserve would foil to zero." 

But to the extent that geography 
adds to the vulnerability of major pow¬ 
er lines. New York is not alone. In the 
peninsular state of Florida, all the lines 
to power pools elsewhere run up and 
down in a fairly narrow corridor. Last 
May 2.5 million residents in five Flor¬ 
ida counties (including Miami’s Dade 
County) were without power for approx¬ 
imately four hours after the electric sys¬ 
tem short-circuited. 

New York's blackout also focused 
attention on the intensely debated ques¬ 
tion of whether U S. utilities have 
enough power-generating capacity. As 
oil and gas become scarcer and costlier, 
electricity will become an increasingly 
important energy source (it now ac¬ 
counts for 29% of U S, energy). Many 
utility executives and their equipment 
suppliers argue that the U.S. will have 
to build many more coal-fired and nu¬ 
clear power plants. The U S. Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission reports that 84 
nuclear plants will be completed in the 
next decade; the Federal Power Com¬ 
mission says that if the nrc’s estimate 
is correct, the national power level will 
be “too low.” As a consequence of the 
1973-75 recession, utilities canceled or¬ 
ders for 14 reactors and deferred 96 oth- 
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era. Among (he reasons; harassment by 
environmentalists, government red tape 
and delays, the difficulty of financing. 
Says Robert Kirby, chairman of Wes- 
tinghouse, the biggest builder of nucle¬ 
ar reactors: “We increasingly will be 
faced with brownouts and blackouts un¬ 
less we do something to bolster our total 
power output." 

Nationally, the VS. now has a 24% 
surplus of generating capacity, and that 
should suffice through the early 1980s if 
present rates of growth in demand and 
capacity stay the same At present, 
many utilities expect that use of elec¬ 
tricity will increase by between 4% and 
6% annually. But before the surge in en¬ 
ergy costs and the 1973-75 recession, the 
growth rate was 7.2% a year; so far this 
year demand for electricity is up, to 7% 
annually in the first quarter. An fpc ad¬ 
visory commission warned that if the 
growth in demand returned to 7.2%, 
“the industry reserve margin would fall 
to zero by 1983, and the risk of power 
outages would be vastly greater than 
today.” 

The Northeast appears to have more 
than enough reserve electrical capacity, 
but there is a power squeeze in parts of 
the rapidly growing Sunbelt. In South 
Texas, for example, the requirement 
that utilities convert the fuel for their 
generators from natural gas to coal—at 
the same time that industry is convert¬ 
ing from gas to electricity—often forces 
Houston Lighting & Power to buy pow¬ 
er from other companies. Completion of 
two large nuclear power plants in Tex¬ 
as in the early 1980s is expected to ease 
the squeeze. 

Output Threatened. In the North¬ 
west, drought has threatened the out¬ 
put of river-based hydroelectric gener¬ 
ators. “The future for the Pacific 
Northwest is very grim," says Dan 
Schausten. an executive of the Bonne¬ 
ville Power Administration, which ser¬ 
vices Washington, Oregon, Idaho and 
western Montana. If the drought per-, 
sists next year, B.P.A. may impose elec¬ 
tricity cutbacks—and, in the worst case, 
rotate scheduled blackouts among the 
communities it serves. A similar rota¬ 
tion of brief blackouts was imposed on 
Jan. 17 by Virginia Electric & Power 
and the Southern Co. when demand for 
heating during the big freeze—com¬ 
bined with equipment shutdowns else¬ 
where due to the freezing weather 
—threatened to overload their systems. 

A flat prediction of trouble is offered 
by Frank Zarb, former head of the Fed¬ 
eral Energy Administration; "There will 
be a lot of brownouts starting in 1981 
and 1982 in various parts of the coun¬ 
try due to a lack of capacity." That con¬ 
cern is shared by Jack L. Weiss, acting 
chief of the FPC’s Bureau of Power. Says 
he; "If plants now scheduled are com¬ 
pleted. if there’s adequate fuel, if there’s 
adequate transportation [for the fuell, 
then, yes, we’ll have sufficient electricity. 
But there’s a real possibility that all of 
the ‘ifs’ might not happen." 



PENSIVE BUDGET DIRECTOR BERT LANCE IN HIS WASHINGTON OFFICE 


THE ADMINISTRATION 

Going to Bat for Beleaguered Bert 


The financial and political troubles 
of former Georgia Banker Bert Lance 
reached the point last week where Jim¬ 
my Carter himself had to come to the 
rescue. The President recommended 
that the director of the White House’s 
Office of Management and Budget be re¬ 
leased from a promise that, if kept, could 
destroy Lance's already shaky financial 
position. 

As first reported by Timf. (May 23), 
in a story filed by Correspondents Ru¬ 
dolph Rauch and Philip Taubman, the 
state of Lance’s finances has grown in¬ 
creasingly parlous. But in coming to the 
aid of a longtime friend, Carter was com¬ 
pelled to compromise the ultralofly eth¬ 
ical standards that he had set for mem¬ 
bers of his fledgling Administration. 

Carter’s charitable move must still 
be endorsed by members of the Sen¬ 
ate Governmental Affairs Committee, 
which originally confirmed Lance in his 
job. At week s end the 17-member group 
had not reached a decision. But from 
the tenor of proceedings, there is little 
doubt that the Senators are strongly in¬ 
clined to follow Carter’s lead when they 
reconvene this week. Even if they do, 
however, some observers believe that 
Lance will still be in trouble because of 
a number of questionable judgments that 
he has made since taking office. 

Undoubtedly, Lance’s debts were 
the main thing. Last January, before he 
was confirmed as OMB chief, Lance 
looked prosperous enough. He filed a 
statement with the Senate committee 
listing his "direct liabilities" as $5,343,- 
797, his assets as $7,968,354 and his net 
worth as $2,624,557. 

The key to Lance’s problem is his 
ownership of 200,767 shares in the Na¬ 
tional Bank of Georgia, where he pre¬ 
sided before going to OMB. Lance, at 


Carter s request, promised the President 
and the Senate that he would,divest him¬ 
self of his shares in the bank before Dec 
31. (Treasury Secretary Michael Blu- 
menthal made a similar pledge to di¬ 
vest himself of Bendix Corp stock by 
Oct. 31.) 

Lance’s shares, bought largely at a 
premium price, cost him more than $3 3 
million in borrowed money. At one point 
last week their value had sunk to $1.7 
million. One reason for the steep decline 
was that National Bank of Georgia of¬ 
ficers decided earlier this month to write 
off $2.3 million in loan losses for the 
first half of 1977. Another was the pros¬ 
pect of Lance’s promised divestiture. 
Since his shares amount to roughly 16% 
of the bank's stock, the anticipated sale 
has had an understandably dampening 
effect on the market value. 

Making Do. The stock squeeze is 
not the only drain on Lance’s resourc¬ 
es. The genial Georgian, who made 
$450,000 the year before joining Carter's 
Administration but now must make do 
with his $57,500 Government salary 
(plus at least $150,000 in investment- 
related income), pays rent of $15,000 a 
year for a handsome town house in 
Georgetown. He owns an elegant 40- 
room mansion in Atlanta, a $100,000 
house in Calhoun, Ga. and a vacation 
home on Georgia’s exclusive Sea Island. 
Nor does Lance stint on entertaining. 
In June, with his financial position 
steadily decaying, Lance and his wife 
La Belle threw a star-studded party at 
Washington’s Georgetown Inn for mem¬ 
bers o£ the Carter Cabinet, plus such 
other guests as Supreme Court Chief Jus¬ 
tice Warren Burger, Publisher Katha¬ 
rine Graham and Mr. and Mrs. Averell 
Harriman. 

The deadline on the sale of (Alice's 








s&ipfcliaA beei* weighing more and more 
heavily on him. As news coverage of 
Lancets troubles increased, the Presi¬ 
dent showed signs of growing concern, 
t He asked Atlanta Attorney Charles Kir- 
i bo, 60, his longtime confidant, to fiy to 
Washington, for example, and Carter 
does not call on Kirbo for advice on rou¬ 
tine matters. 

Finally, the President sent a letter 
to Senator Abraham RibicofT. chairman 
of the Senate committee that confirmed 
the budget director, recommending an 
unlimited extension of the Dec. 31 dead¬ 
line. The deadline, Carter noted, helped 
to foster “a substantial artificial lower¬ 
ing of the stock price.” RibicofT agreed 
to have his committee consider the idea. 

Other promises besides the pledge 
to sell his bank stock are complicating 
Lance's life. The chunky OMB chief 
made these commitments during his 
confirmation hearings, and since then 
seems to have violated a number of 
them: 

► Lance promised the Senate com¬ 
mittee that, with minor reservations, he 
would “sever all connections with my 
present employers, business firms, busi¬ 
ness associations and business organiza¬ 
tions”—presumably including the Geor¬ 
gia bank. Yet on March 29, Lance met 
in his OMB office with John Stcmblcr, 
board chairman of the National Bank of 
Georgia, and Robert Guyton, then be¬ 
ing wooed—successfully—to be the 
N.B.G.’s new president. Lance's expla¬ 
nation is that he “very specifically” had 
the right to talk about the N.B.G. “with 
regard to stock and management” until 
the Dec. 31 divestiture dkte. A Lance 
spokesman said that the permission to 
be involved in selection of a new presi¬ 
dent came via an “oral understanding” 
with Senate Committee Chairman Rib¬ 
icofT. Yet RibicofT told Time: “I never 
recall any such conversation. Nothing 
was ever discussed about management.” 

► Lance also promised that while he 
held substantial holdings in the N.B.G . 
as OMB director he would “disqualify 
myself from participation in any mat¬ 
ters directly involving bank regulation.” 
But on June 28, Lance wrote to Senate 
Banking Committee Chairman William 
Proxmire opposing a proposal that 
would require banks and savings and 
loan institutions to give special priority 
to local community credit needs. Prox¬ 
mire calls the letter “a direct violation 
of fLance’s] written commitment to the 
Senate.” A spokesman for Lance argued 
that the letter had been drafted by omu 
staff; Lance merely signed it. 

► In May, shortly after the nation's 
biggest banks raised their prime lend¬ 
ing rates, Lance became the Carter Ad¬ 
ministration’s leading critic of the pol¬ 
icy. Yet many of Lance's bank loans had 
interest rates tied directly to the prime 
rate. When it rose, so did his interest ; 
charges. On the other hand, as a major £ 
holder of banking stock at the N.B.G., J> 
Lance stood to gain—as bank profitabil- | 
ity gained—from hikes in the prime. 3 



Though his interests might, well cancel 
each other out, Lance put himself in a 
questionable spotlight when he spoke 
out on interest rates. 

A possible further problem for 
Lance is that as OMB chief he has often 
relied for air transport on the planes of 
corporate friends, some of whom are 
bankers. On April 24 he flew—without 
charge—from Atlanta to San Francisco 
in the private jet of Cox Enterprises, one 
of whose major shareholders is Anne 
Cox Chambers, Jimmy Carter's choice 
for Ambassador to Belgium. On May 17 
he flew from Washington to Knoxville, 
Tenn., and back aboard the private jet 
of Knoxville’s United American Bank, 
from which Lance has a $443,000 loon 
outstanding. Then the plane ferried 
Lance and his wife to New York Lat- 


bit As he noted at his press conference 
last week in connection with another 
touchy subject, “There are many things 
in life that are not fair”*—aod perhaps 
he has come to recognize that one of 
those things may be his demand that 
Lance rid himself so precipitately of his 
stock holdings. The President’s decision 
to relax his demand for Lance’s sake un¬ 
doubtedly aroused sympathy among 
Democrats on the committee. Besides, 
the gregarious Lance seems to have 
made a favorable impression on a great 
many Congressmen during his six 
months in Washington. Said a White 
House source: ”If this had happened in 
January, Bert probably couldn’t have 
survived. But now he’s made a lot of 
friends in Congress.” 


er, a plane owned by Atlanta Newspa¬ 
per Distributor Edward Elson flew the 
couple back to the capital, gratis. 

When Lance faced the Senate com¬ 
mittee last week, it seemed briefly that 
he might receive a harsh grilling on most 
of those topics. Said Delaware Repub¬ 
lican William Roth Jr: “What bothers 
me is that the agreement fLance’s sale 
promise I was announced with great fan¬ 
fare, but when the going gets rough, 
there's a request for an extension.” Re¬ 
publican Charles Percy asked whether 
Lance’s pronouncements on bank prime 
rates involved the appearance of pos¬ 
sible conflict of interest” and attempted 
to bore in further But Georgia’s Sam 
Nunn interjected: “How far can you ex¬ 
tend this logic? There’s no place in the 
world where he can put his money where 
it won't be affected by his decisions.” 

Otherwise, the committee barely 
laid a glove on Lance Summed up Ohio 
Senator John Glenn “I think we've gone 
ethics-happy up here It's beginning to 
reach the point where cash is the only 
acceptable asset for a public official, and 
you have to keep it at home because if 
you put it in a bank it might be affected 
by your decisions.” 

If Glenn is right, it would be dif¬ 
ficult to deny that a key figure in the eth¬ 
ics binge has been Lance’s boss. Jimmy 
Carter. Even the President, however. 


’Carter was defending the denial of federal hinds 
to pay for abortions. His remark was strongly rem¬ 
iniscent of John t Kennedy's “Life is unfair com¬ 
ment when asked why some military reservists 
were being kept on active duty following the Ber¬ 
lin crisis 



seerned ready to bend his rigid rules a £ 
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LANCE MISSILE, WHICH CAN CARRY ENHANCED RADIATION WARHEAD, REING LAUNCHED 

DEFENSE 


Yellow Light for the Neutron Bomb 


A wave of Soviet tanks and armored 
personnel carriers rolls across the north- 
em German plain. Unable to stem the 
tide . NATO generals request permission 
to use tactical nuclear weapons. Accord¬ 
ing to an alliance agreement, the Pres¬ 
ident of the U.S. must give his assent be¬ 
fore battlefield nukes can be fired. He 
does. Scores of heavy artillery pieces are 
aimed at the invaders. Nuclear devices, 
each packing the equivalent of ten kilo- 
tons (10.000 tons) worth of TNT, halt the 
aggressors. But in the process. West Ger¬ 
many's cities and factories are leveled , 
and civilian casualties run into the mil¬ 
lions. An American military spokesman, 
paraphrasing another from the Viet Nam 
War era , explains, "We had to destroy 
Germany in order to save it." 

At his press conference last week. 
President Jimmy Carter flashed a yel¬ 
low light—proceed with caution—for 
the funding of a weapon that most U.S. 
military strategists consider necessary to 
avoid such a scenario. The neutron 
bomb,* they argue, would enable NATO 
commanders to foil an attack without 
virtually destroying West Germany in 
the process, as would be the case if ex¬ 
isting tactical nukes were used. 

The neutron bomb would be deliv¬ 
ered by Lance missiles to battlefield tar¬ 
gets as far distant as 75 miles, or by 8- 
in. artillery shells to objectives up to 20 
miles away. It gets its name from the 
fact that on detonation, unusually large 
quantities of radioactive neutrons are re¬ 
leased, which are effective in killing peo¬ 
ple without destroying buildings or ve- 

•“Bomb" is actually a misnomer, since the neut is 
delivered by an artillery shell or missile warhead 
fend not dropped from a plane. 


hides. They can, tor example, penetrate 
enemy armor at considerable ranges, 
though such armor can be made resis¬ 
tant to the blast and heat of a regular nu¬ 
clear explosion, except in direct or near- 
direct hits. “Large yield” nuclear 
weapons, on the other hand, are de¬ 
signed to enhance heat and blast—the 
major killing factors in the atomic 
bombs dropped on Japan. 

The neutron bomb that is slated for 
production packs a one-kiloton punch. 
By contrast, most of the tactical nukes 
that are stockpiled in Europe come in 
sizes of ten, 20 and 50 kilotons. If a stan¬ 
dard ten-kiloton warhead were detonat¬ 
ed, it would level nearly every building 
within a radius of over a mile. A neu¬ 
tron bomb exploded 130 yds. in the air 
would destroy all structures within only 
a 140-yd. radius. It would instantly kill 
anyone within a half-mile radius, and 
for people within a one-mile range 
would cause delayed deaths up to a 
month after the blast (see chart). But be¬ 
cause of its low-yield blast and heat ef¬ 
fect, it would spare all buildings beyond 
a 140-yd. radius of ground zero. More¬ 
over, the radiation dissipates quickly, 
and would not affect an area beyond a 
radius of 1% miles. More than other 
nukes, the bomb is thus very much a pre¬ 
cision weapon, designed for battlefields 
of limited size. 

Recent Push. Under development 
since 1959 and first tested underground 
in Nevada in 1963, the neutron bomb re¬ 
ceived its most recent push in 1975 from 
then Defense Secretary James Schle- 
singcr. He concluded that the threat to 
use NATO's tactical nukes was losing its 
credibility and therefore its deterrent 
power. Schlesinger reasoned that neu¬ 


tron bombs would constitdte * credit 
deterrent President Fond approved pro¬ 
duction fluids for two new warheads in 
the fiscal 1978 budget that is now mak¬ 
ing its way through Congress. The cost 
is classified but is estimated to be be¬ 
tween $10 million and $20 million. It 
went almost unnoticed—and unpubli¬ 
cized—until debate began on the appro¬ 
priation for the Energy Research and 
Development Administration, which 
handles development and production of 
all nuclear weapons. In the bill, the neu¬ 
tron bombs were only labeled as “en¬ 
hanced radiation weapons,” leaving 
some legislators in the dark as to their 
precise nature. The House quickly ap¬ 
proved the item, but the Senate went 
into a rare closed session—only five such 
sessions have been held in the past 20 
years—and later, by only one vote, de¬ 
feated a proposal to delete funds for the 
weapon. 

In the Senate, the fight against the 
bomb was led by Oregon’s Republican 
Senator Mark Hatfield, whose chief wor¬ 
ry was that the very precision of the 
weapon invites its use and would en¬ 
courage escalation of conventional con¬ 
flict into nuclear holocaust. Agreed Iowa 
Democrat Dick Clark: “I find the con¬ 
cept of a limited nuclear exchange ex¬ 
tremely dubious. It is vitally important 
to retain the distinction between con¬ 
ventional and nuclear war.” 

That point was underlined by Her¬ 
bert Scoville Jr., a former Pentagon spe¬ 
cial weapons project chief and former 
deputy CIA director. Scoville, whose ob¬ 
jections apply not only to the neutron 
bomb but to all tactical nukes, wrote in 
the New York Times: “Our security de¬ 
pends on strengthening, not breaking, 
the barrier between nuclear and conven¬ 
tional conflicts. The neutron bomb 
should be put back on the shelf, and we 
should instead concentrate on develop¬ 
ing ways of deterring aggression by con¬ 
ventional means.” 

As Georgia Democrat Sam Nunn 


The Killing Radii 

1 • All buildings and vehicles destroyed; 
instantaneous death 

2. Radiation causes immediate incapacitatk 
and subsequent death; no physical dam; 

3. High levels of radiation cause delayed 
death and radiation sickness 

4. Slight radiation 



Effects of a one-kHoton neutron warb*# 
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Itebt & Hatfield's argumcn t requires the 
West topractice “self-deterrence.” Said 
Nunn: *1 remind my colleagues that the 
purpose of deterrence is to deter Soviet 
4 aggression, not to deter ourselves from 
> responding to that aggression.” 

Senate backers of the neuts were 
strongly supported by the military. One 
Pentagon official said, “NATO is a de¬ 
fense alliance. It won't attack. Any at¬ 
tack will be conducted on friendly ter¬ 
ritory. We want to deter attack and 
defend territory without destroying what 
we want to save.” In Belgium, nato 
Commander General Alexander Haig 
Jr. said that America's allies had given 
the bomb their “enthusiastic support." 

As in the B-l debate (Time, July 


M)t Carter will be the final arbiter. 
Though he approved funding the weap¬ 
on's production, he made it clear that 
“1 have not yet decided whether to ad¬ 
vocate the deployment of the neutron 
bomb." The prospect of using any nu¬ 
clear weapon was “sobering,” he told his 
news conference. But Carter also said 
that since “the destruction would be 
much less" if a neutron bomb were used 
within allied territory, the weapon 
“ought to be one.of our options.” In a let¬ 
ter to the Senate Armed Services Com¬ 
mittee, Carter made what is the central 
point for some of the bomb's support¬ 
ers. “By enhancing deterrence,” he 
wrote, neutron weapons “could make it 
less likely” that he would have to use 


any huclear weapons at mil AftA'Car^ V 
ter s statement on the bomb, the 
passed the ftmding bill by a comfortable 
58-to-38 margin. 

Before Carter makes any final de¬ 
cision—probably late next month—he . 
will study reports from both the Pen¬ 
tagon, which will certainly recommend 
a go-ahead, and the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency, whose duty it is 
to analyze the impact of any new nu¬ 
clear weapon on arms control negoti¬ 
ations. A draft report from acda says 
the neutron bomb—at least those car¬ 
ried in the 8-in. artillery shells—would 
not appreciably affect the salt talks. At 
this point. Carter appears to have bought 
the argument. 



AMERICANA 


Who’s Entitled? 

The theory that Americans have 
moved from an era of rising expectations s 
into an era of rising entitlement —a the-‘ 
ory that was all too emphatically af¬ 
firmed by looters in blacked-out New 
York City last week—has also been en¬ 
dorsed by a Boston federal judge, no less. 
When Jane Benduzek, 40, admitted em¬ 
bezzling $84,958 from Boston's South 
Shore National Bank, where she was a 
teller, Judge Frank Murray was told that 
she had felt “entitled” to all that loot. 
She used much of it to help right such 
“wrongs” as the financial setbacks suf¬ 
fered by her brother, who has seven chil¬ 
dren, and her father, whose pension had 
evaporated when the milk company he 
worked for went bankrupt. Mrs. Ben¬ 
duzek also apparently felt entitled to a 
$6,000 boat, a $12,000 mobile home, a 
vacation trip to New Hampshire with 
neighborhood children—which she paid 
for with the depositors’ money and. to 
$2,000 in losses at the race track when 
she tried desperately to recoup. 

The lady did not go to jail Judge 
Murray ordered her to work six hours 
each week in a Boston hospital for six 
months. The bank gets the boat, the mo¬ 
bile home—and the problem of how to 
suppress feelings of entitlement among 
any otfrir aggrieved employees. 



Crickey! It’s a Cricon 

Official Washington has a way with 
words--a god-awful way. This month's 
special is “cricon,” a contraction of cri¬ 
sis confrontation It was apparently 
coined because apparatchiks and man¬ 
darins alike considered the words crisis 
and confrontation to be badly overused. 

Among the more practiced perpe¬ 
trators of mayhem on the English lan¬ 
guage are members of the U.S. intel¬ 
ligence community. Already they have 
flattened the phrase communications 
intelligence (the fruits of electronic 
surveillance or code breaking) into 
'‘comint’’ and reshaped human intel¬ 
ligence (information from spies) into 
“hummt ” 

The White House also does its share 
President Carter’s National Security 
Adviser, Zbigniew Brzezinski, was about 
to replace the Ford Administration’s 
NSSMs (National Security Study Mem¬ 
oranda) with PSMs (Presidential Study 
Memoranda)—until he realized it might 
be awkward trying to pronounce that 
particular acronym. Brzezinski quickly 
rcchristened the reports PRMs (Presiden¬ 
tial Review Memoranda), and voilh, a 
new acronym was born—pronounced 
prims- and certain soon to become 
among Washington’s best-admired bu¬ 
reaucratic mots. 

Perk’s Implausible Poll 

On moral matters, few politicians 
match the fervor of Cleveland's three- 
term Republican mayor, Ralph J. Perk, 
63. Last month he had 70 city sanita¬ 
tion workers deliver questionnaires on 
pornography to 260,000 local house¬ 
holds. Hizzoner’s avowed aim: to estab¬ 
lish a community standard on obscenity, 
in line with the 1973 Supreme Court rul¬ 
ing on the need for local criteria for jury 
decisions in obscenity cases. 

Last week, with Perk looking on and 
a miniskirted aide posting results on 
huge blackboards, 85 municipal workers 
tabulated responses from 13,000 ques¬ 
tionnaires—-a return of 5%. Results? An 
overwhelming 11,625 said that persons 



engaged in child pornography shotald be 
charged with a felony. By 10.549 to 
1,503, Clevelanders also said that ma¬ 
terials catering to homosexuals, sadists 
and the like should be banned. 

Most professional pollsters, jurists 
and prosecutors in Cleveland dismiss 
Perk’s poll as far less than objective. 
Among other things, the mayor pref¬ 
aced his questionnaire with a plea “to 
have evidence to present in court which 
will make it unlawful to peddle ob¬ 
scene material in Cleveland.” Perk, not 
so incidentally, plans to run for rc-elec- 
tion in November. 

Power to the Premiums 

Once a radical always a radical? 
Not, certainly, in the case of Rennie 
Davis, 37. Once he was a tough-mind¬ 
ed tactician of the antiwar movement 
and the Chicago Seven, who were tried 
for disrupting the 1968 Democratic Con¬ 
vention. In 1973, the year after his Chi¬ 
cago conviction was overturned, Davis 
hooked up with a teen-age guru called 
Maharaj Ji. Now he is connected with 
an even more unlikely name: John Han¬ 
cock. Yes, Davis is a trainee at the in¬ 
surance company's Denver office. Says 
he of his new constituency: “We have 
to get the business to the level where 
the cash flow is good so the business 
can operate as a beautiful family.” 
Far out. 
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"1 shall fight to the bone.' 1 says Jeon 
Dubuffet. At 75. the artist is waging war 
against Renault, the I rench automobile 
firm. At issue: a giant sculpture park Du¬ 
buffet designed for the company's head¬ 
quarters outside Paris Nine months 
gfter construction began in January 
1975. Renault decided that the Salon 
d'tje would be lot) expensive to com¬ 
plete and to maintain, and called a halt 
Dubuffet, who says the ensemble of 
sculpture is “the sum of twelve years of 
work,” promptly sued “to defend the 
right of the artist over his creation" 
—and lost Undaunted, he has appealed 
the case, supported by a group of paint¬ 
ers. musicians and writers, including 
Joan Mird, Pierre Boulez, Olivier Mes¬ 
siaen and Eugene Ionesco. Meanwhile, 
Renault has started to bury the concrete 
base and central basin of the monument 
They plan to turn the 2.150-sq -yd area 
into a lawn 

■ 

The folks who brought the fellas 
8 million copies of the Farrah Fawcett- 
Majors poster have decided to offer 
something for the girls By showing pic¬ 
tures of 50 or so men to females in sev¬ 
eral Ohio shopping malls. Pro Arts Inc- 
discovered that Pro Quarterback Joe 
Nomath was considered by women the 
sexiest male of the lot (other high scor¬ 


ers included Robert Redford 
and Jimmy Carter) Namath 
posed for two four-hour 
shooting sessions Then he 
suffered a minor mishap, 
tearing a muscle in his left 
side That injury may give 
him a slow start this week as 
he launches his latest career 
with the Los Angeles Rams. 
■ 

When superstars exit 
from professional sports, they 
usually settle into comfort¬ 
able and lucrative careers as 
shaving-cream endorsers, in¬ 
surance salesmen or sports- 
casters. When Center Willis 
Reed left the New York 
Knicks three years ago. he 
went home to Bernice. L a . 
to relax with his family But 
the lute of the basketball 
court—and fond memories of 
his cheering fans during the 
Knicks' glory years—proved 
too strong He eventually be¬ 
came a scout for his old team, 
and in March he signed on 
for a three-year stint as 
coach At rookie camp at 
Monmouth College in New 
Jersey last week, Reed made 






JOE NAMATH: SOMETHING FOR THE GIRLS 









point to cat and sleep wuh ihe new 
ersand asked them to call him Wil- 
lOt Coach. After all, he said. I'm a 
fie too " 

• 

Memorizing lines is sheer agony, hut 
Personality Dick Cavett is delet¬ 
ed to see his name in lights on 
id way The onetime Vale diama 
:ir (class of 1958) belatedly makes his 
jt this week as Tom Courtenay's re- 
ement in the hit show Otherwise l./i - 
»</. “I can t see why if I don’t screw 
I shouldn't be acceptable.'' Cavett 
lids about his role as a snobbish 
ish publisher beset by domestic cri- 
But he docs have one worry "I have 
d dream in which 1 go blank dur- 
1 speech and try to pause for a com- 
cial T hen I realize I can t “ Come 
C avett will switch buck to TV and 
:w five-nighl-a-week talk >*hnw on 
ic television Me hopes to feature a 
Lure of literal y figures like Saul Bel¬ 
aud show business stars like Frank 
fra. Says he Greta Garbo is very 
ous to be on my show But I 
:n'l returned hei calls 

■ 

I'm loo old to waste my tunc being 
imental." says Mary Hemingway, 69 
return to her old home in Cuba last 
v after a 16-year absence was stnct- 
business meeting Its aim* help 
vlGM film team select sites for a 
ic on hei late husbar J's life. lhe 
p visited Lrnest’s old mate on the 
ng boat Pilar, as well as the Hem- 
ay estate l-Tnca Vigia which is now 

t HEMINGWAY TALKS ABOUT ERNEST WITH < 


a Cuban national museum. 
"They speak of it as sacred 
in Cuba and take such good 
care of it," says Hemingway’s 
widow Inside everything is 
just the same Even the ash¬ 
trays arc where I left them." 
A high point of the trip was 
a talk with Fidel Castro in 
the Presidential Palace. "He 
said he had read The Old 
Man und the Sea and re¬ 
read Tot Whom the BelJ Tolls 
several times," she recalls He 
also wanted to know what 
actor would play Ernest and 
was told no one had >et been 
cast for the film. As for w'ho 
will play Mary, she says T 
don t care who it is. as long 
as she is beautiful sexy and 
intelligent " 

■ 

The odd couple got to¬ 
gether for a little beei and 
banter in Plains. Cu \s a 
sLJimch C artel suppoitei Su¬ 
permodel Margaux Heming¬ 
way dreamed up the idea of 
posing in high fashion in Jim¬ 
my s home town to make peo¬ 
ple think of plain old Plains 
as a fashion capil.d Mew 
W esi magazine Knight the 
notion and Biolhei Billy Car¬ 
ter amiably agieed to provide 
local color Says Margaux 
"Billy is \ei> sweet and very 
gentle and verv leal Billy 
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MARGAUX AND BILLY IN PIAIN OLD PLAINS 

had a difTeient perspective on the meet¬ 
ing. She was wearing a pair of gold 
pants that kept slipping up her leg. Of 
course, my wife was there with me the 
whole time, so I didn't notice what kind 
of legs she had. " 

■ 

Oakland Raider Defensive Back 
George Atkinson, known as a hard-hit¬ 
ter on the gridiron, gave Pittsburgh 
Sleelcr Wide Receiver Lynn Swann such 
a hash on the head last September that 
Swann suffered a concussion Bui when 
Sleelcr Coach Chuck Noll publicly com¬ 
plained of "a criminal element in the 
National Fixxball League." Atkinson's 
feelings were hurl 'Do I look like an as¬ 
sassin v ‘ he asked, peering through rose- 
colored glasses. Atkinson filed a slan¬ 
der suit against the Sleelers and Noll 
for $1 million each As the trial opened 
last week in San I rancisco. Atkinson 
hi ought along a squad of other players 
to testify that cracking skulls is all part 
of the game Said former All-Pro Re¬ 
ceiver Lance Alworth: " \ hat was almost 
a commonplace hit " Added Atkinson's 
t teammate. Offensive Guard Gene Up- 
■ show: "This is a game where we hit each 
£ other. It's not a kissing contest." 
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CON f DISON'S ENERGY CONTROL CENTER IN MANHATTAN TWO HOURS AFTER START OF BLACKOUT; LUCE AT NEWS CONFERENCE NEXT DAY 
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UTILITIES 

Catharsis Time Again at Con Ed 


New York’s Consolidated Edison 
would be a very special enterprise even 
if it were not the nation's largest utility, 
serving more customers (9.0 million) and 
producing more revenues ($2.9 billion) 
than any other. As the company that al¬ 
most everyone living in and around the 
Big Apple loves to hate, it supplies more 
than just gas, steam and the costliest 
electricity in the country. Con Ed’s 
soft-spoken, Wisconsin-bred chairman, 
Charles Luce, 60, himself says that the 
big firm also provides “a tremendous ca¬ 
tharsis for the pent-up tensions of the 
city. If we didn’t have a Con Ed, we’d 
have to invent it.” 

After New York’s big blackout last 
week—in many respects a replay of the 
1965 power shutdown that darkened 
eight states in the Northeast—that old 
Con Ed catharsis began working over¬ 
time. Federal, state and local agencies 
launched investigations of the power 
failure. Politicians and editonal writers 
howled over the fact that only three days 
before the city went dark. Con Ed’s 
$200,000-a-year chairman had said he 
could ’’guarantee” that the chances of 
another blackout were remote. New 
York Mayor Abraham Beame summa¬ 
rily convicted Con Ed’s management of 
“gross negligence,” if not something “far 
more serious.” 

Can Con Ed really be as poorly run 
as its detractors say it is? The company 
has always been a tempting target, part¬ 
ly because of its very size. Besides being 
New York City’s biggest taxpayer ($471 


million last year) and second largest pri¬ 
vate employer (25,371 workers), it op¬ 
erates a vast power system comprising 
118,000 miles of overhead and under¬ 
ground wires, cables, gas mains and 
steam pipes, as well as 15 generating 
plants and battalions of maintenance 
crews that seem to be forever tearing 
up city streets. When Luce was brought 
in to run the company in 1967—two 
years after the first big blackout—Con 
Ed was being badgered by civic leaders 
and its own 254,000 shareholders to 
overhaul a stodgy, ingrown manage¬ 
ment that appeared to operate as if it 
were part of the city bureaucracy. 

A lawyer by training. Luce had had 
limited experience with utilities. He was 
administrator of an Oregon power com¬ 
pany in the 1960s and later showed man¬ 
agerial talent as an Under Secretary of 
the Interior during the Johnson years. 
He seemed to possess the kind of even- 
keeled candor needed to deal with irate 
customers and fretful stockholders. 

Testy Relations. Luce started off 
briskly enough. He revamped virtually 
the entire 55-member top-management 
team at Con Ed, bringing in many new 
executives from the outside. He ordered 
a variety of improvements to reduce 
chances of future system-wide black¬ 
outs, and encouraged natural-gas con¬ 
servation. To better the company’s testy 
relations with its customers, he scrapped 
the gratuitous Dio we must signs that 
work crews used to place at their street 
excavations, emphasized pollution-con¬ 


trol efforts and &et up special offices to 
handle complaints. 

Yet some more fundamental prob¬ 
lems were left to fester. Pressed through 
the 1960s by rising demand for power, 
but unable to build new facilities because 
of opposition from environmentalists, 
the company earned nonexistent re¬ 
serve-generating capacity on its books, 
and more or less hoped for the best. 
When Luce took over, two new plants 
were under construction and plans were 
under way to develop a hydroelectric fa¬ 
cility atop Storm King Mountain on the 
Hudson River. Though all three projects 
were supposed to be on line by mid- 

1972, it took the new chairman nearly 
a year to realize that the target dates 
were wildly unrealistic. By then, costs 
were soaring and the environmental lob¬ 
by was pummeling the Storm King pro¬ 
ject in the courts. 

By the spring of 1974, the whipsaw , 
effect of recession and rising costs—par¬ 
ticularly for oil, which fuels 80% of Con I 
Ed’s generating capacity—left the com¬ 
pany strapped. Realizing that it could 
not afford to complete its two new gen¬ 
erating plants, let alone begin construc¬ 
tion at Storm King—even if environ¬ 
mental objections were overcome—Con 
Ed sold the two plants to the state pow¬ 
er authority. Most dramatic of all, the 
company skipped its regular 45e quar¬ 
terly dividend. From a high of $26 in 

1973, Con Ed stock plunged to $6 a 
share, and the company gave every ap¬ 
pearance of being a financialbasket 





LABOR 

Peace with Jimmy War on the Hill 


case, rather like the city it served. 

But since then Con Ed’s situation 
has brightened considerably. The com¬ 
pany now operates on a comfortable 
profit margin, thanks to $678 million in 
rate increases won in the past 2% years. 
(Con Ed's electricity rate, now 10.1« per 
kilowatt-hour, has doubled since 1972 
and is 1 1% above the national average ) 
More important, the $600 million 
brought in by sale of the two generating 
plants eliminated the need to borrow for 
improvements for some time. The $1 bil¬ 
lion or so that the company plans to 
spend on new plant and equipment over 
the next three years will be financed en¬ 
tirely out of earnings; this will leave suf¬ 
ficient money in the Con Ed till to con¬ 
tinue paying quarterly dividends, which 
were resumed after the 1974 hiatus and 
were raised to 50c a share in January 
Additionally, a program to collect de¬ 
linquent accounts more quickly has cut 
down the time of the average unpaid 
bill from 59 days in 1973 to a present tol¬ 
erable level of slightly more than a 
month. These changes have helped 
bring about a sharp earnings turn¬ 
around: Con Ed's net income rose by 
55% last year, to $301.4 million, al¬ 
though revenues grew by only 18%, to 
$2.9 billion. With Con Ed shares now 
at about $23 and the company in strong 
shape financially, some Wall Street bro¬ 
kers are again recommending the stock 

Load Factor, Con Ed's biggest 
headache is shared by most of its cus¬ 
tomers -coping in Gotham Unlike 
nearly all other major power companies. 
Con Ed has largely residential and com¬ 
mercial customers. The firm has no base 
of industrial consumers to keep draw¬ 
ing electricity when everyone else goes 
home for the evening or shuts off house¬ 
hold appliances before going to bed. As 
a result. Con Ed must keep substantial 
generating capacity in reserve for peak 
periods but cannot fully use the cosily fa¬ 
cilities required for this the rest of the 
time. Con Ed's load factor—the ratio of 
average output to installed capacity—is 
under 50%, compared with Detroit Ed¬ 
ison's 65,5% and Boston Edison's 58.7% 
With almost three-fourths of its trans¬ 
mission lines underground, Con Ed has 
higher maintenance costs than any oth¬ 
er utility. City clean-air regulations pro¬ 
hibit the company from burning not just 
coal but even cheap high-sulfur crude 
oil, adding yet another cost that most 
other utilities do not have to bear. 

More than a few industry analysts 
are critical of the company's inability 
to deal more imaginatively with its prob¬ 
lems. Says one: “Utility companies just 
don’t get creative managers because the 
business is hemmed in by government 
regulators and the task of producing 
electricity is rather straightforward and 
boring. There just aren't any truly cre¬ 
ative businessmen in the field, least of 
all at Con Ed.'’ Last week's blackout will 
not make it any easier for the Con Ed 
management to prove that assessment 
too harsh. 



During the last lap of his run for 
the presidency, Jimmy Carter was de¬ 
lighted to accept the belated support of 
organized labor. Once in the Oval Of¬ 
fice, however, the conservative Georgia 
Democrat spent much time soothing 
largely Republican businessmen, while 
seeming to slight all sorts of cherished 
labor goals. Reflecting on Carter’s lack 
of concern for such labor pets as com¬ 
mon situs picketing, which would have 
enabled a single union to shut down a 
construction sue, AFL-CIO President 
George Meany groused that Carter’s 
record on labor legislation was “a lot of 
talking but very little action.” Last week, 
in a major effort to woo back the unions, 
the Administration produced a veritable 
bouquet of pro-labor proposals. 

Most important was a call the Pres¬ 
ident planned to issue this week for 
amendments to the National Labor Re¬ 
lations Act that would make it easier for 
unions to organize and recruit new 
members. Labor chiefs have long com¬ 
plained that employers have taken ad¬ 
vantage of various quirks in the labor 
law to hamper union organizing. This is 
one reason, they claim, why total union 
membership (now 20 1 million) has 
shriveled from almost a third of the U S 
work force m 1955. when the AFL-CIO 
was formed, to less than a quarter today 

Despite outward signs of a growing 
rift between labor and the Administra¬ 
tion, the reform package had been under 
negotiation for about three months be¬ 
tween Meany and Carter aides. To get 
Caiters support, labor agreed to put 
aside temporarily its campaign to repeal 


Section 14B of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
which permits states to bar labor con¬ 
tracts requiring all workers to join 
unions. The afl-cio also agreed to 
scratch a proposal that would have en¬ 
abled unions to become exclusive bar¬ 
gaining agents in a workplace if a ma¬ 
jority of employees signed membership 
cards. The move, in some instances, 
would have eliminated the need for Gov¬ 
ernment-supervised elections to decide 
union representation. 

The new Carter proposals call for 
the most extensive revisions in the La¬ 
bor Relations Act since 1959, when Con¬ 
gress passed the largely pro-manage¬ 
ment Landrum-Griflfm Act. The new 
bill would* 

1) Enlarge the National Labor Re¬ 
lations Board from five to seven mem¬ 
bers to speed up judgments in manage¬ 
ment-labor disputes. At present, the full 
boa id must pass on decisions. Under the 
revised procedures, only two members 
would be needed for approval. 

2) Establish precise deadlines for 
the board to schedule union-represen¬ 
tation elections when a union has signed 
up the required 30% of the employees 
in a workplace. At present, action on 
some of these cases is sluggish. 

3) Require the board to seek court 
enforcement within 30 days, unless an 
employer files an appeal within that 
time. Under current law, the board can 
act when it wishes. 

4) Withhold Government contracts 
from employers who willfully violate 
the law. 

5) Double the back pay for an em- 
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SUCH GOOD FRIENDS: JIMMY CARTER t AFl-CIO CHIEF MEANY IN WASHINGTON 
Now, no more complaining about a lot of talk and Jittb action . 
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ployee if the board finds that he was 
fired for taking part in union activity. 
At present, such employees merely re¬ 
ceive the pay they lost. 

The President also threw his weight 
behind two other pro-union measures 
At his midweek press conference. Car¬ 
ter announced that he would support an 
increase in the minimum wage from the 
current $2.30 to $2.65, effective next Jan. 
1. The proposal, made by the House Ed¬ 
ucation and Labor Committee, would 
tack an automatic escalator clause onto 
the minimum wage law for the first time. 
It would gradually lift the minimum 
wage to 53% of the average straight-time 
earnings of manufacturing workers by 
Jan. 1, 1980—or to an estimated $3.15 
an hour. This represents a considerable 
Carter compromise. Originally, the 
White House proposed an initial in¬ 
crease to $2.50 an hour, with future in¬ 
creases pegged to 50% of the manufac¬ 
turing wage, labor wanted a boost to $3. 
with an escalator equal to 60% of the 
manufacturing wage 

Promotional Blitz. Finally, the 
President also agreed to redeem a cam¬ 
paign pledge to the maritime unions, 
whose members provided generous 
financial support (an estimated $6 mil¬ 
lion) for his campaign Carter agreed to 
back legislation that would require at 
least 9.5% of all U S. oil imports to be 
shipped in American-flag vessels by 
1982. Greater use of the more expen¬ 
sively operated U.S. ships would even¬ 
tually create jobs for 2,500 additional 
U.S. seafarers and, at the very least, add 
$110 million in increased transport costs 
to the nation’s oil import bill. 

Carter’s actions have taken a good 
deal of strain out of the relationship be¬ 
tween the While House and the afl-cio 
The Presidents endorsement of the 
three bills provided a needed lift for la¬ 
bor, which has been generally out¬ 
flanked in us legislative battles this year 
by a revitalized coalition of business lob¬ 
byists. At the same time, labor has begun 
to accept the fact that it no longer wields 
the clout it once had among congressio¬ 
nal Democrats, it needs presidential sup¬ 
port and is willing to settle for less than 
its earlier grandiose goals to obtain it. 

To gain popular acceptance for their 
bills, the unions are planning a lengthy, 
$800,000 promotional blitz featuring 
newspaper ads, talk-show appearances 
and a massive direct-mail campaign. 
White House aides even solicited views 
of business leaders to find ways to soften 
opposition to labor-law reform and an 
increased minimum wage Still, employ¬ 
ers generally remain hostile to both mea¬ 
sures. A coalition of business lobbyists, 
backed by a war chest of more than $1 
million, is planning what the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce describes as “a 
long and bitter battle*’ against the labor- 
reform proposals. Thus the stage is set 
for what could be one of the harshest 
congressional clashes of the current ses¬ 
sion-—and a test of Carter’s newly pro¬ 
fessed allegiance to organized labor. 



LAKER CELEBRATING APPROVAL OF SKYTRAIN 


TRAVEL 

What a Little 
Competition Can Do 

Ask a member why he belongs to 
bis favorite cartel, and he most prob¬ 
ably will answer that he would go out 
of business if competitors could under¬ 
cut his prices That has been the stan¬ 
dard defense put forth by ihe Interna¬ 
tional Air Transport Association (lA lA), 
the industry group that sets fares for 
overseas travel on scheduled flights. 
Still, it is amazing what a little com¬ 
petition can do. 

Take the case of Laker Airways 
That is the non-IATA creation of Fred¬ 
die Laker, the fasl-talkmg Briton who 
has long been trying to crack FAl a s mo¬ 
nopoly on scheduled service between 
London and New York City by offer¬ 
ing a daily, no-frills, non reservation 
shuttle service at a round-trip price of 
just $236 (v. $631 for a 14-21 day sum¬ 
mer excursion fare), iata members ve¬ 
hemently opposed him, warning that his 
“Skytrain” service would hurt the sched¬ 
uled earners on the New York-London 
run and compel them to cut their losses 
by curtailing flights on less profitable 
routes elsewhere. Well, surprise. Now 
that Laker has won permission from the 
Carter Administration to offer his walk- 
on shuttle service beginning in late Sep¬ 
tember, his iata competitors are not 
only preparing to meet him head-on but 
suggesting that the fight might help 
them and the industry as a whole. 

The two American carriers on 
the New York-to-London run. Pan Am 
and TWA, intend to announce Lheir own 
plans for $kytrain-cheap travel soon. 


perhaps next week. The plans willbc 
closely scrutinized by other airlines, es¬ 
pecially those flying the hotly compel* 
itive North Atlantic routes, where four 
out of ten seats are empty on an av¬ 
erage scheduled flight. Though neither 
Pan Ann’s nor TWA’s packages will be 
identical to Laker’s, they will both offer 
just about everything Skytrain does, plus 
a few things more* 

PICK-A-WEEK. Pan Am aims to 
match Laker’s $236 round-trip price but 
not his no-reservations style. A traveler 
who wants Pan Am’s bargain rate will 
have to make a reservation at least three 
weeks ahead of time and be prepared to 
put up with some uncertainty; he can 
choose the week in which he wants to 
leave, but the airline has until a week be¬ 
fore the start of the selected period to in¬ 
form him of the exact date and hour of 
his flight If fie then decides not to go af¬ 
ter all, he gets only half his money back. 

super STAND-BY. TWA’s proposal 
will evidently be in essence a modifi¬ 
cation of Laker’s stand-by plan The fare 
would be close to Laker’s. But instead 
of having to purchase their tickets at 
the flight gate. Sky train-style, bargain 
travelers on TWA would be able to buy 
them in advance, either from the air¬ 
line or a travel agent The ticket would 
be good for any flight, on a space-avail¬ 
able basis, if no seats are available when 
the passenger wants to leave, he can try 
another flight or return his ticket foi the 
full purchase price 

Pan Am's -scheme would offer a 
measure of certainty for travelers who 
would not care to wind up loitering at 
the airport waiting for a seat—as they 
could under the TWA or Laker plans 
But stand-by service might appeal more 
to those unable to make their reserva¬ 
tions well in advance, as Pan Am will re¬ 
quire. Unlike Laker, whose stripped- 
down service will not include meals, 
drinks or movies, both Pan Am and 
TWA plan to offer their discount pas¬ 
sengers all the economy-class amenities, 
perhaps at a small surcharge over the 
Skytrain price for some of them. Also, 
both American carriers land at Lon¬ 
don’s convenient Heathrow Airport; 
Laker’s planes use Stansted Airport, 45 
miles from the city. During peak sea¬ 
son (June l-Sept. 14), Skytrain will fly 
eleven times weekly—and for the re¬ 
mainder of the year only once a day 
—but Pan Am and TWA have nearly 
twice as many daily flights. As wilh Sky¬ 
train, discount fares on the two Amer- ] 
ican carriers will offer an unlimited : 
length of stay before the return trip. 

Industry experts believe Pan Am’s 
and TWA’s experiments on the London 
route could show the scheduled carriers 
how to Jure cost-conscious travelers : 
without cutting into present economy- I 
class revenues After all, with more than 
a quarter of all Pan Am’s seats between 
New York and London now being flown ( 
empty, every seat sold to a passenger 
who would not have gone at all without 
the cheap fare is money in the bank. 
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THE LAW 



CONVICTED NURSES PEREZ (LEFT) ft NARCISO OUTSIDE DETROIT COURT 


Long Count to a Guilty Verdict 


The strange events sent a chill 
through the sprawling Veterans Admin¬ 
istration Hospital in Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Within a six-week period in the sum¬ 
mer of 1975, 27 patients, many of them 
in the intensive-care unit, suffered mys¬ 
terious breathing failures. Several were 
stricken more than once, and eleven of 
the patients died (Time, March 22, 
1976). After an investigation by the FBI, 
two young Filipino nurses who worked 
in that section of the hospital were ar¬ 
rested. They were charged with dosing 
some of the stricken patients with the 
muscle relaxant Pavulon, which is a syn¬ 
thetic version of curare, the lethal plant 
extract used by South American Indi¬ 
ans to tip their poison arrows. 

The nurses, Leonora Perez, 33, and 
Filipina Narciso, 31, stoutly maintained 
their innocence, and their case became 
a cause c&tbre. Nursing groups rallied 
behind them, and their supporters in 
both. Manila and the U S. raised a de¬ 
fense fund of more than $100,000. At 
the University of Michigan, many fem¬ 
inists and liberals regarded the nurses 
as victims of an overzealous local fbi of¬ 
fice eager to redeem itself after its fail¬ 
ure to crack the still unsolved kidnap¬ 
ing of former Teamsters Boss Jimmy 
Hoffa that same summer. 

Indeed, as the prosecution struggled 
to build a case against the two nurses in 
U.S, District Court in Detroit, local press 
reports made it seem increasingly un¬ 
likely that the shy and soft-spoken 
young fcroijien would ever be convicted. 


The prosecution's evidence was entirely 
circumstantial, the nurses were nearly 
unique in having easy access to the drugs 
and the victimized patients. No motive 
for the crimes was ever demonstrated 
Midway in the 13-week trial, the judge 
threw out the murder indictment against 
Peie/, although he let most poisoning 
charges stand 

Fund Drive. Last week, after delib¬ 
erating 93 hours over the course of 15 
days, the jmy found each of the nurses 
guilty of three poisoning charges and 
conspiracy, but acquitted Narciso of the 
murder count against her. The nurses, 
who could be sentenced to life impris¬ 
onment, listened impassively to the ver¬ 
dict, but later emotionally charged that 
they were victims of a racially preju¬ 
diced jury From Manila, Dr. Pacifico 
Marcos, brother of the Philippine Pres¬ 
ident and head of the defense fund drive, 
expressed shock. Said he: “it's a mis¬ 
carriage of justice." Still free on $75,000 
bond, the nurses will appeal. 

One expert who regarded the verdict 
as plausible was Dr. Emanuel Tanay, a 
forensic psychiatrist who normally testi¬ 
fies for defendants but in this case aided 
the prosecution. Said he: “A crime like 
this could only be committed by a doc¬ 
tor or a nurse, somebody who had access, 
looked reasonable, acted reasonably. 
This was a senseless crime, and so by 
definition there was no easily recogniz¬ 
able motive. Even if we assume the de¬ 
fendants did it, they themselves might 
not be able to tell you why they did it.'* 


On Trial for Blasphemy 

The Book of Leviticus declares that 
anyone who commits the sin of blasphe¬ 
my should be stoned to death. In Britain, 
where blasphemy was still punishable by 
death until the 18th centtip'. the last ac¬ 
tual prosecution occurred in 1921, when 
John William Got! was sentenced to 
nine months at hard labor for writing 
that Christ looked like a circus clown as 
he rode into Jerusalem. 

Last week, however, blasphemy was 
once again at issue in the oak-paneled 
Coiirt No. 8 at London's Old Bailey. The 
defendants: Gay News (circulation: 
20,000), a fortnightly newspaper for ho¬ 
mosexuals, and Denis Lemon, 32, editor 
of the periodical, who came to court with 
a button saying gay news fights on in 
the lapel of his conservative three-piece 
gray suit. The offense: publishing a poem 
by James Kirkup, in which a Roman 
centurion describes his sexual relations 
with the body of the crucified Christ. 
Prosecutor John J. Smyth called the 
verses "so vile that it would be hard for 
even the most perverted imagination to 
conjure up anything worse.” 

Judge Alan King-Hamilton, 72, re¬ 
fused to permit the defense to provide 
professional testimony on the merit of 
the poem or its author, a professor of lit¬ 
erature and winner of numerous prizes, 
among them the Rockefeller Founda¬ 
tion's Atlantic Award. The judge did 
permit Drama Critic Bernard Levin of 
the Sunday Times and Novelist Marga¬ 
ret Drabble {The Realms of Gold) to tes¬ 
tify as character witnesses. This led to 
some odd exchanges about Gay News 
— e.g., its publication of pictures from a 
sex manual for homosexuals. 

Judge King-Hamilton: What I don’t 
understand is why homosexuals need 
help in this way. 

Levin: They need it neither more nor 
less than heterosexuals. 

Judge: This is all beyond me. 

Defense Counsel Geoffrey Robert¬ 
son defended Kirkup's poem as “a gen¬ 
uine expression of how one man came to 
love God ... a devotional poem by a gift¬ 
ed poet,” but the jury was not impressed. 
By a vote of 10 to 2, it convicted both 
Lemon and Gay News . The judge praised 
the jury for its "moral courage" and im¬ 
posed fines of $1,700 on the paper and 
$850 on the editor. 

The National Council for Civil Lib¬ 
erties promptly denounced the judgment 
as "a dangerous new form of censor¬ 
ship/’ Several newspapers agreed. The 
Guardian, for one, expressed doubt 
whether "blasphemy as a criminal 
charge is germane to contemporary ar¬ 
guments.” A Labor M.P, Brian Sedge- 
more, joined in with an appeal that Brit¬ 
ain’s 279-year-old blasphemy statute be 
abolished by Parliament. The odds on 
such a move, however, appear small. 
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REPORTER INTERVIEWING KREBS (LEFT) FDA CHIEF KENNEDY BRIEFING TCO KENNEDY 


MEDICINE 


Challenging the Apricot-Pit Gang 


Few Senators have more reason to 
want a cure for cancer than Massachu¬ 
setts* Edward Kennedy. In 1973 his son 
Teddy, now 15, had a leg amputated be¬ 
cause of a bone malignancy. But last 
week, presiding over a crowded, acri¬ 
monious Senate subcommittee hearing 
on Laetrile, Kennedy showed little pa¬ 
tience with supporters of the alleged 
anti-cancer drug. Facing four of Lae¬ 
trile's leading advocates—three of 
whom have been convicted of conspiring 
to smuggle and distribute the apricot- 
pit extract into the U.S.—Kennedy 
asked each in turn whether he would 
"stop, halt and cease raising false hopes'* 
if an objective test found Laetrile worth¬ 
less. All four agreed. But before the ses¬ 
sion ended, it was clear that no Gov¬ 
ernment-sponsored trial would appease 
Laetrile's fanatic supporters or settle the 
emotional furor over the drug. 

Kennedy went so far as to promise 
that he would become Laetrile’s biggest 
senatorial booster if a test showed that 
the substance was effective against can¬ 
cer. But members of the self-styled apri- 
cot-pit gang remained hesitant Said 
Robert Bradford, president of the right- 
wing Committee for Freedom of Choice 
in Cancer Therapy, Inc.* "Orthodox 
medicine is not qualified to evaluate 
Laetrile.” For one thing, Bradford and 
his cronies objected to the Government’s 
plan to limit any test to terminal can¬ 
cer patients. The Laetrile advocates also 
demanded that the clinical test involve 
not just Laetrile but an individual di¬ 
etary regimen for each patient. 

Most doctors remain as skeptical as 
ever about Laetrile. Indeed, in still an¬ 
other refutation of claims about the sub¬ 
stance, scientists at the Battelle Memo¬ 
rial Institute reported that new 
experiments with mice showed Laetrile 
offered no benefits whatsoever in the. 
treatment of either breast or colon can- 

Iran*planted from humans, Or. Jo¬ 


seph Ross, a u.C.L.A professor of med¬ 
icine, also raised the "strong possibility” 
that long-term ingestion of Laetrile 
could result in chronic poisoning sim¬ 
ilar to that from the starchy cassava root, 
which, like Laetrile, contains cyanide. 

The most outspoken critic was Food 
and Drug Administration Chief Donald 
Kennedy. Said he: "1 do not believe that 
anyone has the right to debase the con¬ 
cept of freedom by swindling those who 
are desperate for their lives.” Other fed¬ 
eral officials testified that Bradford 
alone had pocketed $675,000 in profits 
from $1 4 million in Laetrile sales over 
2Vi years. 

The developer and chief promoter 
of Laetrile, Ernst Krebs Jr., fared no bet¬ 
ter than the rest of the Laetrile crew at 
the session. The only applause from the 
gallery came when Senator Kennedy 
wryly corrected Krebs, who had referred 
to the rDA commissioner as ”Mr. Ken¬ 
nedy.” Said the Senator (no kin): "He’s 
Dr. Kennedy. You're Mr. Krebs.” That 
was a pointed reminder to all the world 
that Krebs, who likes to call himself 
"doctor,” has only an honorary Ph D. 

Sign off the Wolff 

Only a few days before she was to 
marry her college sweetheart, Joan, 23, 
received shocking news. Her Wasser- 
man test had turned out positive, indi¬ 
cating that she might have syphilis. Re¬ 
fusing to believe those results, she 
promptly demanded and got another ex¬ 
amination—which confirmed that she 
did not have syphilis. The "false pos¬ 
itive” had been caused by a more se¬ 
rious ailment: the baffling—and as yet 
incurable—disease of systemic lupus er¬ 
ythematosus (SLE), which afflicts per¬ 
haps half a million people in the U.S. 

Striking predominantly women in 
their childbearing years, lupus erythe¬ 
matosus (“red wolf disease”) wasgivei^ 


its bizarre naihe by t l9th c«mury doc- 
tors who thought that ite characteristic 
reddish rash resembled a wolfs bite. 
Now physicians know that discolored 
skin is only one symptom of a ter more 
pervasive ailment Like rheumatoid ar¬ 
thritis, sle is one of the so-called au¬ 
toimmune diseases, caused by the body 
literally waging war on itself. 

At first the damage may be relative¬ 
ly minor; a slight fever, fatigue and the 
reddish rash, which often takes a "but¬ 
terfly” shape across the nose and cheeks. 
But as SLE progresses, severe inflamma¬ 
tion may occur in the joints, hair fall 
out, and sores appear in the mouth, nose, 
throat and vagina. Unless lupus is some¬ 
how contained—or undergoes spontane¬ 
ous remission—the heart and blood ves¬ 
sels may be damaged. The kidneys could 
begin to fail, and even the central ner¬ 
vous system can be affected. 

What triggers this immunological 
mayhem remains one of medicine’s ma¬ 
jor puzzles. Some doctors suspect that a 
tendency toward lupus may be inher¬ 
ited. At the University of California in 
San Francisco, researchers found that 
in mice, at least, lupus appeared to be ag¬ 
gravated by female hormones and con¬ 
trolled by male hormones. Other scien¬ 
tists think that the disease may be 
triggered by viruses. Possibly all these el¬ 
ements may be involved in lupus. Says 
N.Y.U.'s Dr. Gerald Weissmann: "If 
I knew what causes lupus, I'd be in 
Stockholm ” 

Decent Lives* Still, there has been 
progress in fighting the disease. Says Dr. 
Morris Ziff, of the University of Texas 
Health Science Center in Dallas: “Most 
lupus victims can now expect to live rea¬ 
sonably decent lives.” One reason: im¬ 
proved blood tests are letting doctors di¬ 
agnose lupus earlier than ever. (As in 
Joan's case, the Wasserman test often 
turns up lupus quite accidentally.) An¬ 
other reason: prompt detection has been 
accompanied by introduction of more ef¬ 
fective treatments. 

During the months and even years 
when the disease is in a mild stage, the 
patient may need only aspirin—or no 
treatment at all. But when lupus flares 
up, doctors resort to more powerful 
weapons. Corticosteroids are commonly 
used to control inflammations. Skin 
rashes can be reduced by antimalarial 
drugs, and even the immune system's 
rampaging white cells can be brought 
under control by some of the same po¬ 
tent drugs used against cancer cells. 

Because effects of these medicines 
arc sometimes severe, doctors must use 
them judiciously. Patients too must help; 
stress, overexertion and strong sunlight 
all can cause a sharp relapse. As Dr 
Sheldon Blau and Dodi Schultz explain 
in their new book Lupus (Doubleday, 
$5.95): "The patient and doctor must 
function as a partnership—analogous, 
perhaps, to a police team on foot pa¬ 
trol, never knowing from what source 
trouble may appear, but constantly pre- 
pared tacopewith 





^De Niro: The Phantom of the Cinema 


College students duster in the lob¬ 
by of a Pittsburgh Holiday Inn. taking 
a break from workshop sessions on how 
to sell textbooks in the summertime. 
Only the aberrant lounger among them 
would admit to not being a moviegoer. 
The students' age and educational 
bracket put them squarely in one of Hol¬ 
lywood’s most devoted and tuned-in 
markets. Robert Redford or Jack Nich¬ 
olson or AJ Pacino could not walk 
through this crowd unrecognized; Bran¬ 
do might provoke understated pande¬ 
monium Suddenly, the hottest actor 
„ now at work in films appears in the lob¬ 
by and passes through. No one notices 
Robert De Niro, the phantom of the cin¬ 
ema, strikes again. 

How does he escape molestation? 
Well, he sports a beard and lightened 
hair for his role as a young steelworker 
in The Deer Hunter, now being shot on 
location near Pittsburgh. That must be 
it: De Niro does not look like De Niro. 
But then neither did the fiat-out dumb 
baseball catcher in Bang the Drum Slow¬ 
ly, the moody aristocrat in 1900 . the 
, murderous psychopath in Taxi Driver, 
the elegantly upholstered movie mogul 
in The Last Tycoon, or the jazzed-up sax¬ 
ophone player in the newly released New 


De Niro means “busy” as in “work¬ 
aholic.” Well before shooting The Deer 
Hunter, he was doing roadwork and 
punching bags in preparation for his 
role in Martin Scorsese's Raging Bull, 
a film about Fighter Jake La Motta to 
be shot next year. For 77r* Deer Hunt¬ 
er, the story of a friendship among 
five steelworkers that is interrupted by 
the Viet Nam War, he spent six weeks 
tramping about in the Ohio River Val¬ 
ley, talking with mill hands and re¬ 
cording their speech patterns, drinking 
with them in bars and eating dinner 
in their homes. If it were possible, De 
Niro would probably arrange to be born 
and raised in the region. 

Obsessive Labor. There may be 
a touch of madness in this method, but 
De Niro has never really tried any oth¬ 
er. Given the results, he would obvi¬ 
ously be crazy to stop now. The son of 
two Greenwich Village artists, De Niro 
was only 16 when he snared his first se¬ 
rious acting jobs. Some 14 lean years 
and much obsessive labor followed be¬ 
fore he gained wide recognition in Bang 
the Drum Slowly Only two years later, 
in 1975, he won an Academy Award 
for his role as the young Vito Corleone 
in The Godfather, Part 11. “I wasn’t 



York. New York. For that matter, none 
of these characters looked much like an¬ 
other—except for the aura of intensity 
under tight control that they share with 
their creator. De Niro s eerie ability to 
fine-tune his diverse screen appearances 
while blurring his own may have added 
to his undeserved reputation as a Garb- 
oesque recluse. De Niro does not avoid 
the public; the public generally does not 
recognize him. 

Bankable Commodity. Many ac¬ 
tors would be crushed at such a lack of 
response. De Niro gets edgy when it goes 
the other way. “I feel, uncomfortable at 
parties when people look at me,” he told 
Time Correspondent Jean Vallely. And 
, growing numbers of people these days 
are looking at him and for him. In tan¬ 
dem with the release of New York. New 
York, De Niro (disguised as Saxophonist 
Jimmy Doyle) appeared on the covers 
of a couple of national magazines. This 
blitz may not have blown De Niro’s cov¬ 
er, but Doyle had better be careful when 
he goes out. De Niro receives Ten scripts 
per week from agents and producers, 
who know a bankable commodity when 
they see one. He is booked up solid for 
the next two years and could go for six 
just by saying yes often enough. “Some¬ 
times I feel like I’m in Fellini’s 8Y 2 . ‘he 
L says, throwing his hands in the air like 
a frantic juggler. “What do I do? What 
do I do? What do 1 do?” He adds quick¬ 
ly- “I’m in control. I am busy because I 
^anttobebusy,” 


what you call an attractive person.” deniro in rneoetttHmt&t 



PLAYING A VIST NAM VET, DS NIRO THROWS FLOWER ON A FRIEND'S CASKET 

Intensity under tight control, a combination of discipline and anarchy. ;-;jj 





“ 'jbe-NifO My*,' looking back on (iis,-«p. 
prentkcship. “I wasn't snatched up for 
certain roles in movies. Therefore I had 
to work harder.” 

Having arrived, in De Niro's view, 
means the chance to work harder still. 
‘The more you become a star,” he says, 
The less preparation, hard work seem 
necessary. There is more temptation not 
to do right by what you do. But a star 
really has more responsibility." Hence 
all the energy he devoted to learning to 
play the saxophone for New York. New 
York, even though the sound of his mu¬ 
sic in the movie was dubbed. Says he* 
T wanted it to look like my horn—that 
it belonged to me. I didn't want to look 
like some shmuck up there. You can do 
that, you can get away with that. But 
what's the point?” 

For many actors, not looking like a 
shmuck is a 9-to-5 job De Niro clearly 
wants much more than that—not just 
to convince an audience that he grew 


ing.* He can be remote oitA eee*T<fcn’t 
socialize with the actors or the leading 
lady. It is better to keep a certain sen¬ 
sitivity, that delicate illusion.’* 

Above all he refuses to gossip or disr 
cuss personalities, although he volubly 
praises his past directors, including Scor¬ 
sese, Francis Ford Coppola and Bernar¬ 
do Bertolucci. Says he: “The young di¬ 
rectors seem to take more chances. They 
seem to have fewer formulas to work 
with.” De Niro also admires Elia Ka¬ 
zan, with whom he worked on the dis¬ 
appointing Last Tycoon. ”1 sometimes 
see him as a parent who doesn't quite ap¬ 
prove of his children or what they’re 
doing. He can't relate to it, but he still 
loves them." After reading Kazan's 
pamphlet on directing, De Niro got au¬ 
tographed copies to give to his wife and 
friends. „ 

He is not likely to write such a book 
himself. Questions about his acting 
methods often elicit stammers and 


up holding a sax, or living in Sicily, or shrugs. “There is a certain combination 
playing baseball, but to convince him- of anarchy and discipline in the way 1 
self. “If only there had been more time" work,” he says, with the understanding 
is a constant De Niro refrain. that anarchy formulated is not anarchy 

Sweet and Guarded. Such perfec- any more. But De Niro thinks incessant- 
tionism does not mean that De Niro is ly about acting, and can comment 
all work and no play, though it is some- shrewdly about it “Something that helps 

times a close thing. He is married to Ac- me,” he says, “is the physical feeling of 

tress Diahnne Abbott, whose torchy ren- the character, the props, costumes, the 
ditionof Honeysuckle Rose in New York, way he stands, gestures. 1 am aware of 
New York upstages Li/a Minnelli’s belt- the physical. It is important. Sometimes 
ing. He is the demonstrably proud fa- it is easier to distinguish a character 
ther of chubby, seven-month-old Ra- physically. You make a choice and de- 
phael (notes Papa earnestly: “He's been velop it.” 

laughing since he was a month old"). He adds. “It is important not to in- 

The De Niros have just moved into a dicate. People don't indicate. When they 

sprawling, comfortable ranch house in tell you about their traumas, they tell it 
the Brentwood district of Los Angeles, pretty much flat out. People don’t try to 
They also have a brownstone in New show you their feelings, they try to hide 
York's Greenwich Village. In both cit- them. It is important to keep it fresh 
ies De Niro knows all the joints that and simple." 

are ofT the map, small Italian restau- Demonic Guilt. Freshness and sim- 
rants and bars where he orders Black plicity have a way of disappearing be- 
Russians. Several of his friends are peo- tween the clauses of million-dollar con- 
pie who have come to prominence in tracts. De Niro worries about losing the 
Hollywood in the past few years: Scor- demonic single-mindedness that has 
sese, Brian De Palma, Barry Primus. De propelled his career thus far. “You know 
Niro is a superior stunt man (pratfall di- what I wonder about?” he asks. Tnde- 
vision), and he can put anyone away cision. 1 think about it. There are so 
with a moment of devastating mimicry, many alternatives one can take in life. 
Still he is always the listener and the ob- 1 think about guilt. I wonder why peo- 
server. Says an old friend: “Acting is the pie feel guilty about things they have 
way he deals with life, but he is as sweet nothing to do with. If I do something 
as he is guarded.” out of weakness, 1 feel guilty. If it turns 

When De Niro does make the Hoi- out bad, I feel guilty. If it turns out good, 

Iywood scene, he has a cool, humorous I feel guilty.” 

sense of who he is. He enjoys going to In such moods, De Niro is likely to 
the Roxy, L.A.’s top rock hangout, and hop quickly down the rabbit hole of self, 
likes to drop in at On the Rox, the club Still visible to those around him, he is no¬ 
upstairs that is the last word in Hoi- where to be seen. On location with The 
lywood exclusivity. As he was buzzed Deer Hunter in Follansbce, W. Va., last 
on through not long ago, a guest asked week, the actor stepped inside the facade 
if he was a member. “No,” said De Niro, of a motel room (a front, one wall and 
“but they let me use the place.” nothing else) that had been set up for the 

If reports of his reclusiveness are scene. He sat down in a director's chair, 

false, it is true that he has remained with his back to the crew, and gazed out 

mostly inaccessible to those who ask for at the Ohio River. Time crept by; De j 

time that he does not want to subtract Niro did not move. More time* and the 

from his work: “After I give an inter- scene resolved itself into a frieze of De 
view, I spend all my time explaining to Niro’s world: a fake room apdareal riv- 


people what I meant—or not explain- er and an actor brooding 









CINEMA 


'Some People to Root for 


ONI ON ONE 

Directed by lamont Johnson 
Screenplay by ROBBY BENSON 
and JERRY SEGAL 

Amidst all the hot, heavy air billow¬ 
ing forth from the movie capital this 
summer—a vain effort to blow some life 
into the uncommon number of over¬ 
weight turkeys that are dying for want 
of public sympathy —One on One comes 
on like a sudden breeze off a lake. 

The amazing thing about the pic¬ 
ture is that it works at all, since it is com¬ 
posed, for the most part, of painfully fa¬ 
miliar material. At the climax, the hero 
actually comes off the bench and wins 
the Big Game. Yes, this is a sports film, 
the subject being big-time college bas¬ 
ketball. Yes. it demonstrates once again 
that amidst all the pious talk about am¬ 
ateur ideals colleges pay off their stars 
under the table and exploit them just 
dreadfully. With that much of the ba¬ 
nal plot laid out. it perhaps hardly needs 
to be added that the hero (Robby Ben¬ 
son, who wrote the script with his fa¬ 
ther. Jerry Segal) starts out as an ab¬ 
surdly innocent freshman Slowly he 
becomes aware of the wicked ways of 
the world, refuses to join in the general 
cynicism, and emerges from the strug¬ 
gle with his ideals intact and this ter¬ 
rific girl, who has been a big help to 
him through it all, on his arm 

At best, fairy-tale stuff, but there is 
such a sweet, pleasant air about the en¬ 
terprise. Everyone concerned works so 



earnestly and professionally to bring it 
pff that it manages to transcend its in¬ 
herent banalities. Those who deserve the 
largest share of the credit are Director 
Johnson, a solid pro who has done good 
work on the action circuit, and his three 
leading players. Johnson has a sure hand 
with the sports stuff; his games and prac¬ 
tices are hard-charging and harsh- 
breathing. They provide an energetic 
contrast to the romantic sequences, 
which do not go mushy, and the didac¬ 
tic ones, which a sound sense of irony 
prevents from going preachy. 

Hot-Dog. As the young jock fight¬ 
ing to overcome shortness of stature, a 
tendency to hot-dog, and a blank-slate 
mind, Benson gives an engaging perfor¬ 
mance. sweet without being cloying. As 
the “older woman”—a senior who is 
hired by the athletics department to tu¬ 
tor him—Annette O'Toole has the film's 
best tough talk to handle, and her ver¬ 
bal style contrasts piquantly with her 
fresh, natural good looks Finally, there 
is G D Spradlin as the martinet coach 
to consider. He is not so much a molder 
of men as a stamp press, mean and im¬ 
placable The role may be overwritten, 
but Spradlin underplays it beautifully. 
It is no joke going one on one with him 
for possession of your own soul- The con¬ 
flict of wills between him and Benson 
— though it may be implausible in some 
of its details- -is just the kind of dumb 
confrontation an eager kid and a rigid 
systemaniac can stumble into. 

One on One is a picture that, not un¬ 
like Rocky, transcends its humble con¬ 
ception and develops what movie peo¬ 
ple used to call a “rooting interest” in 
its characters. That’s an old. low trick, 
but one that has been too long lost at 
the mov ics. Richard Schickel 

Escape from Fantasy 

I NEVER PROMISED YOU A ROSE GARDEN 

Directed by Anthony page 
Screenplay by Gavin lambert and 
LEWIS JOHN CARLINO 

This latest in a long line of movies 
about mental institutions is chiefly dis¬ 
tinguished by what it does not do It does 
not revel in too many lurid scenes of 
zany inmates being violent or bestial 
(though it has its share, enough to earn 
it an R rating). It does not idealize the 
mental institution as a citadel of scien¬ 
tific wisdom and compassion, nor car¬ 
icature it as a latter-day Bedlam admin¬ 
istered by sadists. It does not explain 
away its protagonist’s schizophrenia 
with some unearthed childhood trauma, 
as if the condition were a sort of Freud¬ 
ian acrostic to be solved. 

Well, then, what does the movie do? 



KATHLEEN QUINLAN IN ROSE GARDEN 
Witting to give tife a try . 


Based on Joanne Greenberg’s 1964 nov¬ 
el, it gives an earnest, intelligent account 
of Deborah Blake, a teen-ager who re¬ 
turns from suicidal fantasy to a precar¬ 
ious willingness to give life another try. 
It is a success story, but a measured, 
qualified one (the title line is the psy¬ 
chiatrist's reply when Deborah com¬ 
plains that reality is painful and diffi¬ 
cult compared with the security of the 
imaginary desert gods who rule her sick 
mind) The same thing can be said of 
the movie: it leaves one feeling respect¬ 
ful but not deeply impressed or moved. 

Part of the reason is a studied even- 
handedness that smacks more of doc¬ 
umentary than drama. Deborah (Kath¬ 
leen Quinlan) is blessed with an 
extraordinarily sympathetic and skillful 
psychiatrist, Dr. Fried (Bibi Andersson), 
but the other psychiatrists are portrayed 
as stodgy and rigid. Most of the patients 
in the disturbed ward are worse off than 
Deborah (Sylvia Sidney, Signe Hasso 
and Susan Tyrrell, among others, have 
a high old time playing them), but one 
—who befriends Deborah—is better. 
One of the male nurses is brutal, but an¬ 
other is kind. And so on. 

Quinlan, 22, mirrors Deborah’s in¬ 
ner turmoil in a strong and sensitive 
performance. The splendid Bibi An¬ 
dersson does as much as possible with 
the passive role of Dr. Fried, but the 
film makers' conception of the role is 
a letdown. There are some absorbing 
early glimpses of Dr. Fned’s sessions 
with Deborah, but one suspects that 
several later scenes were cut, as if the 
film decided to shy away from the strug¬ 
gle of minds We see Deborah's emo¬ 
tional breakthrough, but the question 
of precisely how Dr Fried helped bring 
it about is fudged. 

Suddenly. Dr. Fried and Deborah 
are toasting each other in a too sweet 
victory celebration, which is capped 
by upbeat footage of Deborah and 
her now cured friend gamboling in the 
countryside near the hospital. After a 
good many touching and vivid moments, 
the film ends not with a bang but a 
simper. Christopher Porterfield 
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A Flight info Poetry 


PRUSSIAN NIGHTS 

by ALEXANDER SOLZHENITSYN 
Translated by ROBERT conquest 
113 pages. Farrar, Straus & Giroux. 
$8,95. $2.95 paperback. 

In 1969, before he was deported 
from Russia. Solzhenitsyn secretly made 
a recording of Prussian Nights, now 
available in the West. The author reads 
the 1,200-line war poem in the declam¬ 
atory mode favored by many Russian 
poets, obviously savoring every line. 
Trochaic tetrameters and thumping end 
rhymes roll off his tongue. In an un¬ 
expectedly boyish baritone he interjects 
snatches of song, whispers, conversa¬ 
tional asides and other special effects 
that hark back to his teen-age ambition 
to become an actor. The voice suits the 
poem. Prussian Nights represents the 
young Solzhenitsyn, still a decade away 
from the fine-tuned virtuosity of One 
Day in the Life of Ivan Denisovich, and 
remoter still from the prodigious sweep 
of The Gulag Archipelago. 

Written in 1950, Prussian Nights is 
the earliest work the author has released 
for publication. Like much of his writ¬ 
ing. it is essentially autobiographical. 
Solzhenitsyn had served in his mid-20s 
as an artillery officer in World War II, 
commanding a reconnaissance battery 
in one of the most dangerous of front¬ 
line positions. During the long pauses 
between the fighting, he kept a war di¬ 
ary and even managed to complete sev¬ 
eral short stories based on his experi¬ 
ence. Prussian Nights is the fruit of 
Captain Solzhenitsyn's participation in 
the rampageous march of the Red Army 
across Last Prussia to Berlin in the last 
months of the war. As Solzhenitsyn tells 
it. men and machines were a motley lot. 


Rickety pre-war Dodges and Oldsmo- 
biles traveled together with Russian 
tanks, cannon and the deadly Katyusha 
rocket launchers, incongruously accom¬ 
panied by Cossack cavalrymen thrown 
into battle in their czarist uniforms. 

Translator Robert Conquest has 
faithfully rendered the headlong pace of 
the poem; 

No room to pass! Right off the 
roadway 

See the reckless squadrons broil: 

T-34 s are overtaking. 

Rumbling through the virgin soilf 

Through snow and earth they 
chum and clank. 

Then horse-borne Cossacks, rank 
on rank. 

Their shoulders squared back 
into their cloaks. 

The piping along their trousers 
red! 

—Hour by hour to Neidenburg! 

Forward to Neidenburg they 
head! 

The atrocities committed by venge¬ 
ful Russian soldiers along the route to 
Berlin have been acknowledged as “ex¬ 
cessive” even by Soviet military histo¬ 
rians. Solzhenitsyn coolly chronicles the 
passage of troops through Prussia as they 
swill schnapps, set fire to towns and vil¬ 
lages, rape and murder German civil¬ 
ians and loot houses of items ranging 
from vacuum cleaners to Vienna rolls. 
As the narrator, Solzhenitsyn at first re¬ 
mains aloof, offering a succession of vi¬ 
gnettes of violence without comment. 
Only once does his voice break, seem¬ 
ingly to signify some greater grief than 
the desolation of war. The moment 
comes when the narrator sights an “end¬ 
less” column of Russian soldiers march¬ 


ing under guard. These are the former 
German P.O.W.s who were dispatched 
to the Stalinist camps for the crime of 
having been captured by the enemy. 
Abruptly, the relentless drunibeat tem¬ 
po of the meter shifts to a solemn pace: 

So they, alone in all the world 
unwanted. 

Move forward, their necks bowed 
as though to bend 

Under the harsh stroke of a 
clumsy ax blade. 

Toward the distant parts of a 
cruel land 

At that precise moment in the nar¬ 
rative, the Red Army officer with lit¬ 
erary ambitions merges with the more 
familiar figure of Solzhenitsyn as hero, 
martyr and witness of the Gulag archi¬ 
pelago. The poem that began in the voice 
of the victor ends in the cry of the 
victim. 

In fact, Solzhenitsyn never made it 
to the victory celebrations in Berlin. He 
was arrested in mid-route and sentenced# 
to eight years for having written letters 
critical of Stalin. Prussian Nights was 
composed in a concentration camp, its < 
form dictated by necessity. Paper was 
scarce and punishment swift for pris¬ 
oners caught writing. So Solzhenitsyn 
turned to poetry—the genre easiest to 
commit to memory. Some jtf&man Cath¬ 
olic prisoners jriade hi rtf a rosary of 
bread pellets, &%ich L dblzhenitsyn used 
to mark the meter of his verse, the bet¬ 
ter to retain it. By the time he was re¬ 
leased in 1953, he had stored in his head 
some 12,000 lines of original verse, in¬ 
cluding Prussian Nights. 

In the third volume of The Gulag Ar¬ 
chipelago. which will be published next j 
year in English, Solzhenitsyn tells how I 
it was done. “I needed a clear head, be¬ 
cause for two years I had been writing 
a poem-—a most rewarding poem that 




I helped me not to notice what was being 
I done to my body. Sometimes, while 
| standing in a column of dejected pris- 
r oners, amidst-the shouts of guards with 
(^machine guns, I felt such a rush of 
’ ' rhymes and images that I seemed to be 
L Rafted overhead . . At such moments 1 
both free and happy . Some pns- 
lers tried to escape by smashing a car 
Trough the barbed wire, l or me there 
las no barbed wire. The head count of 
prisoners remained unchanged, but I 
vas actually away on a distant flight ‘ 
Though earthbound, all Solzhenitsyn s 
I later fiction is the result of that first he¬ 
roic flight i nto poetry Patricia Blake 

One-Man Industry 


COLE PORTER, A BIOGRAPHY 

by CHARLES SCHWARTZ 
365 pages. Dial Press. $9.95. 


For 73 years Cole Porter was a man 
on the run, racing to outdistance that 
most dreaded of all pursuers ennui I 
have spent my life escaping boredom " 
he said, “not because I am bored, but be¬ 
cause l do not want to be " He won the 
contest But then, he had a head start. 

The parabola of the Poiler career is 
tme beloved by backstage biographers 
As Brendan Gill’s brisk, uncritical Cole 
showed, the life was filled with laugh- 
i :r. tragedy, a soup^on of scandal and 
bove and below' all. money For unlike 
the customaiy .theatrical melodrama. 
Cole's life progressed from riches to rich- 
es Schwartz’s Cole Porter »s marred by 
f ungainly prose, but its detail is copious 
and its story irresistible 

The composer's grandfather was one 
of the wealthiest men in Indiana Cole's 
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COMPOSER COLE PORTER AT THE KEYBOARD 
k i* on earthquake or simply a shock? 



You may think it's "heartburn” 
...but you could be dead wrong 


If you have these symptoms, you 

may be having a heart attack. 

1. Prolonged, heavy pressure or 
squeezing pain in the center 
of the chest, behind the 
breastbone. 

2. Pain may radiate to the shoul¬ 
der, arm, neck or jaw. 

3. The pain or discomfort is often 
accompanied by sweating 


4. Nausea, vomiting and short¬ 
ness of breath may also occur. 

5. Sometimes these symptoms 
subside and then return. 

Don't wait. Call your doctor im¬ 
mediately and tell himyoursymp- 
toms. It he isn’t 
available, get to a 
hospital emergency 
room at once. 



A pubJk sorvko mossogo from your Hoort Association 


Ct>ntrt bated by the Publisher 






adoring mother not only assured him 
that the world was his oyster, but pre¬ 
sented it to him on the half shell —with 
champagne to wash it down The boy 
spent summers in Europe, attended pri¬ 
vate schools in Massachusetts, and look 
his degree at Vale In New Haven he 
had his own piano and, despite hayseed 
check suits and non-U Midwestern 
ways, ingratiated himself with wit and 
melodies One of his undergraduate ef¬ 
forts is still mandatory half-time fare at 
Yale football games His grandfather or¬ 
dered him to go to law school Instead. 
Cole, with the seer el approval of his 
mother, majored in music at Harvard 
Marriage of Convenience. Dur¬ 
ing World War I Cole worked for an 
American relief group in Paris, where 
he met L inda Lee Thomas, a sophis¬ 
ticated, beautiful—and equally rich 
—American divorcee They married in 
1919; thereafter, the Pot lets embodied 
the '20s dictum. “L lving well is the best 
revenge " The> discovered the Riviera 
before anyone else, kept houses in Par¬ 
is, California. Massachusetts-—and an 
apartment on the 41st floor of the 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel m Manhattan 
Though they remained devoted until 
Linda's death 45 years later their mar¬ 
riage was one of convenience, according 
to Schwartz, she showed no interest 
in sex of any kind and he was openly 
homosexual 

It would have been easy for Cole to 
fall into the role of dilettante, compos¬ 
ing patter songs to amuse his intimates 
Instead, as Alec Wilder observes in his 
classic treatise. American Popular Soup. 

the body of I Porter’s! work shows clear¬ 
ly that he constantly sought to main¬ 
tain a high level, not of social frippery, 
but of professional craftsmanship " Cole 
worked as hard as he played Each 
morning he would sit down at the pi¬ 
ano for three hours When he went on a 
cruise he uxik- along with his tailored 
dinner jackets and crates of his favorite 
champagne—a piano organ, a metro¬ 
nome. a phonograph and records, two 
dozen pencils and a quire of music pa¬ 
per On one voyage, from New York to 
New Guinea to Rio, he even took along 
Wntei Moss Hart When their ship 
docked in New York 4' ? months later, 
they presented their producers with a 
finished musical. Jubilee 

Prom the mid- 20s to the mid-’50s, 
Cole Porter was a one-man industry, 
both on Broadway and in Hollywood 
Ills songs have long since become a last- 
as universal language, from the flashy 
commas Kick our of You and Blow, Ca¬ 
in one of w to the romantic experimental 
line position/// and Day and Bey in the Be - 
between the polished lyrics have rarely 
ary and evend- some scarcely need mel- 
eral short steort them “Is it an earth- 
ence. Prussian p\y a shock 0 Is it the good 
Captain Solzhnr merely the mock? is 
the rampageouee or only Asbury Park 0 ” 
across East Pie conveyed in life is more 
mhnthsof the us lyrics; Porter s last 27 
it/$ten and m*ed with pain. A horse fell 


on him in 1937, badly breaking both 
legs. Instead of having them amputated, 
as physicians recommended, he tried to 
save them by operation after operation 
The results were never fully satisfactory, 
and he remained a cripple Yet only to¬ 
ward the very end of his life, w ith l inda 
dead and his health beyond repair, did 
he seem to despair, giving in more and 
more to pills and alcohol. Death, in 
1964, was probably welcomed 

Porter deserves a biography as wit- 
t> and entertaining as he was Given 
the complexity of his work, he will no 
doubt get one some day Brendan Gill 
did not write n, nor has Charles 
Schwartz, a professor of music at 
Manhattan's Hunter College. Though 
Schwartz gives the facts of Porter s life, 
he has forgotten too much of the fun 
His book truly comes to life only when 
he quotes his subject's lyrics The dif¬ 
ference between stolid narration and 
bright rhymes is the difference, m Cole 
Porter's words, between the good turtle 
soup and merely the mock oi for that 
matter, night and day Gerald Clarke 

Fellow Travelers 

THE LIFE THAT LIVES ON MAN 

by MICHAEL ANDREWS 

183 page*. Taplinger. $9.95. 

In an age of detergents and deodor¬ 
ant soaps, people like to imagine them¬ 
selves to be germ-free But, as British 
Science Wmer Michael Andrews points 
out even the “most radiantly antiseptic 
housewife" is a walking zoo, covered 
with billions of bacteria F ungi, a par¬ 
ticularly unappealing form of flora, also 
Imd a foothold on Homo sapiens Al¬ 
most all humans harbor in their hair fol¬ 
licles microscopic mites, which under 
high magnification resemble cight-leg- 
ged alligators Other, less pleasant or¬ 
ganisms. take up temporary residence 
m less public places “Wherever man 
goes." Andrews wryly observes, he is 
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ELECTRON MICROGRAPH CLOSEUP OF MITE 
Man is not alone. 


not alone.” The compulsively clean and 
squeamish readers may start scratching 
long before they have finished the Very 
heavily detailed first chapter But thosgL. 
who accept the idea that ecology begins 1 * 
at home will find The LiJ'e That Lives 
on Man enteitaining proof that "how¬ 
ever hard we may wish to retreat from 
our animal origins, wc will not be able 
to escape our fellow travelers." 

Flaked Skin. Some visitois are dan- , 
gerous and even lethal. Dust mites, 
which live m beds and browse on the 
flaked skin that humans shed at the rale, 
of about a pound a year, can cause se- J 
vere allergic reactions in the sensitive. 
F : leas, those tmy insects that can jump 
150 times their own length, may carry 
plague bacilli on their athletic leaps 
Head lice may transport the germs of ty¬ 
phus Theu # cousin, Phthims pubis . the 
so-called crab louse (in F rench. pupil - 3 
Ion cJumoui . or butterfly of love), can 
cause, at the least, acute embarrassment. 

Hosts to such animals should, of 
couisc, shoo their unwanted guests 
quickly But people should not be so ea¬ 
ger to rid themselves of other passen¬ 
gers. Writes Andrews. “Just as the 
wholesale use of l )i > l and 1 )icldnn came 
to be abhorred foi their disruption of 
fragile natural systems of lifedn the wild, 
so the intimate deodorant spray was dis¬ 
covered to pose not just a threat of frost¬ 
bite to the private parts, but also to dec- A 
imate the natural populations of bacteria ^ 
which held their evil cousins at bay " 

As of now. the microscopic herds ap¬ 
pear to have little to worry about They 4 
have kept pace with man and are prov- ' 
ing as evolutionary as his germicides If 
humans manage 6.* reach the stars in 
the next century the chances are good 
that his fellow^ creatures will also show 
a n i tc h to trav e I Peter Stoler 
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All that lives beneath Earth’s fragile canopy is, in some elemental 
fashion, related. Is born, moves, feeds, reproduces, dies. Tiger and 
turtle dove; each tiny flower and homely frog; the running child, 
father to the man and, in ways as yet unknown, brother to the sala¬ 
mander. If mankind continues to allow whole species to perish, 
A/hen does their peril also become ours? World Wildlife Fund. % 
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